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MiNUTXfl.]     Public  Bills. — 1'  Foreign  Chap- 
laincies. 

WAGES  IN  WILTSHIRE. 

THE  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  wished 
to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  noble  President 
of  the  Council  for  a  short  time,  whilst  he 
called  his  attention  to  some  unfortunate 
circumstances  which  had  recently  occurred 
in  the  village  of  West  Lavington,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther the  noble  Marquess  was  cognisant  of 
the  facts  or  not;  but  he  inferred  from  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Marquess  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Session,  that  he  was  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  suffering  state  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  England,  and 
particularly  of  the  county  of  Wilts.  The 
noble  Lord  then  read  an  extract  from  a 
Wiltshire  paper,  stating  that  much  excite- 
ment had  recently  prevailed  among  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  West  Lavington, 
in  Wiltshire,  in  consequence  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  farmers  to  reduce  their  wages 
from  7f.  to  6f.  a  week;  that  a  large  num- 

YOL.  CIX.    [third  seross.] 


bcr  of  them  had  gone  to  the  steward  of 
Mr. ,  to  remonstrate  against  the  exe- 
cution of  that  intention;  that  the  police 
had  been  called  in;  that  on  the  subsequent 
day  a  man  had  been  brought  up  before  the 
magistrates  for  creating  a  disturbance,  and 
had  been  by  them  committed  to  prison; 
and  that  scarcely  had  he  been  taken  there 
when  a  large  body  of  labourers  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  him,  but  found  them- 
selves disappointed  in  their  object  owing  to 
his  removal  from  that  place  to  prison.  His 
object  in  drawing  attention  to  these  facts 
was  to  show  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
though  they  might  not  be  capable  of  de- 
ceiving their  Lordships,  were  deceiving 
themselves,  if  they  thought  that  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  were  not  worse  off  at 
present  than  they  were  at  the  passing  of 
the  recent  legislative  measures  authorising 
unrestricted  importation  of  com  and  other 
articles.  He  entreated  the  noble  Marquess 
and  his  Colleagues  to  keep  their  minds 
open  on  this  subject. 

The    Marquess  of   LANSDOWNB 
scarcely  knew  what  question  he  had  to 
answer,  as  the  noble  Eatl  Vk'ftAL  ^«OL\&sa^ 
no  notice  oi  Va^  \\v\feii\:\oxL\ftS5vVc^>iR^^'^'^^ 
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Estates  Con^mission, 


subject.  He  would,  however,  inquire  into 
tho  facts  of  the  case  mentioned  by  the 
noble  Earl. 

THE  ENCUMBERED  ESTATES 
COMMISSION. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  presented  a  petition 
from  Lady  Jervis  White  Jervis,  complain- 
ing that  an  estate  belonging  to  her  hus- 
Ivand  (from  whom  she  is  separated),  worth 
3,470Z.  per  annum  at  present,  and  likely 
to  be  improved  considerably,  was  about  to 
be  sold  by  the  Encumbered  Estates  Com- 
missioners upon  the  petition  of  the  junior 
Creditor,  whose  judgment  was  otly  for 
1,000^,  the  entire  mortgage  debts  amount- 
ing to  nof  more  than  20,0001,,  and  the 
judgments  to  only  9,000Z.  She  had  ap- 
pe&led  to  the  Commissioners  to  prevent  the 
sale,  but  they  decided  that  she  had  no 
toeus  standi;  and  her  husband  (Sir  Henry 
Jervis  White  Jervis)  not  choosing  to  ap- 
peal against  the  sale,  the  rule  would  be 
made  absolute  within  twenty-eight  days  if 
cause  were  not  shown  to  the  contrary  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  that  period. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  asked,  if  Lady 
Jervis 's  separate  maintenance  were  or 
were  not  charged  upon  the  estate,  and  if 
it  were  in  the  hands  of  trustees  under  the 
deed  for  securing  the  separate  mainte- 
nance ? 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  the  separate 
maintenance  was  not  a  charge  upon  the 
estate.  He  had  been  instructed  that  there 
were  no  trustees  under  the  deed  of  sepa- 
ration; having  no  separate  interest  in  the 
estate,  the  petitioner  could  not  be  heard 
against  the  sale. 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  Then  the  peti- 
tioner has  no  locus  stcmdi  whatever.  She 
has  no  interest  in  the  estate,  and  the  Com- 
missioners could  not  listen  to  her. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  was  aware  of  that, 
and  that  the  Commissioners  could  not 
have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did.  Ho 
knew,  also,  that  Parliament  could  not  in- 
terfere in  this  particular  case.  But  their 
Lordships  should  see  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Act  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  being  made  an  instrument  of 
oppression,  which  it  certainly  never  was 
the  intention  of  their  Lordships  it  should 
be.  It  was  never  passed  for  cases  like  this, 
where  estates  were  encumbered  to  no  more 
than  half  their  value.  It  was  only  intended 
to  apply  to  hopelessly  encumbered  estates. 
The  present  case  was  an  instance  of  the 
Act  being  used  as  a  means  of  oppres- 
sion.   The  steward  of  the  petitioner  lends 


1,000^.  to  the  estate,  and  obtains  a  judg- 
ment to  secure  payment;  he  is  subsequent- 
ly a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  5002.  in  his 
account  with  his  employer,  and  is  dis- 
missed in  consequence.  Henry  White 
Jervis,  who  has  the  management  of  her 
husband's  estate,  endeavours  to  set  off 
the  500?.  against  the  1,000Z.,  and  to  pay 
the  difference,  when  the  defaulting  stew- 
ard transfers  the  judgment  to  a  solicitor 
in  London,  who,  under  the  new  Act,  puts 
the  estate  into  the  court,  and  forces  a  sale. 
Bat  his  noble  Friend  seemed  to  have  a 
passion  for  losing  an  auctioneer.  He 
wished  to  see  the  whol^  land  of  Ireland 
sold  up,  and  the  country  entirely  revolu- 
tionised. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
petitioner  had  no  locus  standi  in  the  court, 
and  the  Commissioners  were  not  at  all  in- 
volved in  the  complaint  made. 

The  Earl  of  GLBNGALL  said,  he  did 
not  understand  the  noble  Lord  to  have 
made  any  charge  against  the  Commission- 
ers. There  were  some  of  the  **  General 
Rules*'  issued  by  the  Commissioners  that 
he  thought  very  ill-advised.  He  thought 
they  should  allow  at  least  three  months' 
notice,  instead  of  twenty-eight  days,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  a  sale.  He  also  object- 
ed to  the  rule  they  had  adopted  of  declar- 
ing the  purchaser  forthwith.  In  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  fourteen  days  were  allowed 
after  a  bidding  before  the  purchaser  was 
declared,  and  during  that  period  any  party 
might  send  in  a  fresh  bidding,  so  that  a 
sale  might  be  thus  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  and  this  rule  ought,  he 
thought,  to  have  been  still  more  strictly 
adhered  to  under  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Commission,  considering  that  the  puisne 
creditors  were  likely  to  be  left  without  a 
single  penny  in  payment  of  their  debts. 
In  the  recent  sale  under  the  commission, 
when  these  three  auctioneers  announced 
their  determination  to  declare  the  pur- 
chaser at  once,  the  purchase  money  amount- 
ed to  only  8J  years  on  the  rent  formerly 
paid  for  the  farm,  though  it  was  somewhere 
about  twenty  years'  purchase  at  the  depre- 
ciated rent  now  paid. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  must  protest  against 
any  encouragement  being  given  to  peti- 
tions such  as  that  now  before  the  House, 
as  it  was  clear  that  their  Lordships  had 
no  power  whatever  to  interfere  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  Act  of  Parliament  declared  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  to  bo  final, 
and  gave  no  power  of  appeal  from  it.  But 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down  ap- 
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peared  to  be  determined  to  bring  every  act 
of  the  Commissioners  night  after  night  in 
review  before  their  Lordships'  House,  and 
yet  the  noble  Earl  must  know  very  well 
that  the  House  had  no  power  of  inter- 
fering. If  the  petitioner  had  a  locus  standi 
before  the  Commissioners,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  have  heard  her;  but  it  appeared 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  she  had  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  estate  that  was  the  subject 
of  the  proceedings.  The  Act  declared 
that  in  every  case  where  the  encumbrances 
were  more  than  half  the  actual  value  of 
the  estate,  the  Commissioners  should  be 
authorised  to  sell,  but  fhey  were  not  bound 
to  proceed  to  a  sale  unless  they  saw  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  parties  that  they 
should  do  so,  and  that  the  state  of  the 
market  rendered  the  step  advisable.  The 
noble  Earl  had  not  only  assailed  the  Com- 
missioners, and  called  them  auctioneers, 
but  he  had  attacked  the  I^rivy  Council  in 
Ireland  by  attacking  the  general  rules  that 
had  been  modified  by  them.  These  rules 
had  been  moulded  and  remoulded  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  Privy  Council,  and 
were,  he  would  maintain,  most  admirably 
suited  for  facilitating  the  proceedings  of 
the  commission.  With  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular rule  of  closing  the  sale  forthwith, 
to  which  the  noble  Earl  objected,  he  thought 
it  was  a  most  excellent  one,  and  that  the 
system  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  instead 
of  being  preferable,  had  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing away  bidders. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL  said,  he  did 
not  care  for  any  objection  that  might  be 
felt  to  his  bringing  the  acts  of  these  Com- 
missioners before  the  House,  as  he  was  de- 
termined to  persevere  until  he  saw  com- 
plete justice  done  to  the  landed  interests 
of  Ireland.  He  regarded  the  Act  as  most 
arbitrary,  unconstitutional,  and  unjust,  and 
one  that  would  not  be  borne  with  in  this 
country  for  a  single  day.  It  was  an  Act, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the 
gentry  of  Ireland ;  and  as  99  out  of  every 
100  of  these  gentry  were  Conservatives,  he 
felt  justified  in  regarding  it  as  a  blow  aimed 
against  the  Conservative  party  in  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHBLL  said, 
as  an  Irish  Peer,  he  felt  called  upon  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  that  it  was  very  improper 
for  an  English  Peer  to  get  up  in  his  place 
and  nullify  a  statement  made  by  an  Irish 
nobleman  with  regard  to  that  country.  He 
believed  that  a  more  arbitrary  Act  never 
passed  through  that  House  than  the  Act 
in  question.  It  had  been  forced  on  Ireland 
against  the  wishes  of  Ireland,  and  against 


the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  noble  Lord  was  en- 
titled to  present  this  petition  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights;  and  he  was  sorry  that  that  BiU 
should  have  been  called  in  question  in  their 
Lordships'  House.  A  more  oppressed 
body  than  the  Irish  landowners  never  ex- 
isted; but  when  the  oppression  came  home 
to  landowners  in  this  country,  they  would 
view  the  subject  in  a  different  light  from 
what  they  saw  it  in  at  present. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  explained  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  make  any  charge  against 
the  Commissioners,  as  he  was  quite  aware 
beforehand  that  the  petitioner  had  not  any 
locus  standi  in  their  court.  He  could  not 
join  in  all  the  charges  that  had  been  urged 
against  both  the  Act  and  the  Commission- 
ers; but  he  certainly  felt  that  the  present 
case  was  one  of  those  in  which  the  Le- 
gislature did  not  intend  that  a  sale  should 
take  place.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the 
estate  would  not  be  sold. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL  begged  to  ex- 
plain  that  he  did  not  mean  to  cast  any  slur 
on  the  Commissioners  by  calling  them  auc- 
tioneers. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

RAILWAY  PROPERTY. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE,  after  presenting 
two  petitions  from  Sheffield  and  another 
place,  praying  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  depreciation  of  railway  pro- 
perty, observed,  that  taking  the  following 
most  important  and  most  successful  lines — 
the  Great  Western,  the  North  Western, 
the  South  Western,  the  Manchester  and 
Leeds,  the  Midland,  and  the  York  and 
North  Midland — he  found  that  the  average 
price  of  shares  on  the  llth  of  August, 
1845,  showed  a  premium  of  116  J  per  cent 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1 850,  a  discount 
of  36f ,  being  a  depreciation  of  153  per 
cent.  The  price  of  100^  nominal  stock 
on  the  former  day  was  216^  155.;  on  the 
latter,  631.  5s.,  a  depreciation  of  153^  10«, 
It  might  bo  asked  whether  the  holder  was 
still  receiving  his  full  dividends;  but  not  so 
— the  dividend  fell  in  the  same  period  from 
7f  per  cent  to  3|.  The  weekly  traffic  fell 
also  from  an  average  of  63Z.  per  mile  to 
4t5l,  10s.  Such  was  the  enormous  and 
ruinous  depreciation  of  this  property — a 
depreciation  not  altogether  attributable  to 
the  mere  pecuniary  state  of  these  concerns, 
but  also  to  the  want  of  confidence  in  the 
management,  and  in  the  truth  of  the  ac- 
counts. This,  he  believed,  ^««»N^x^TMfi«i- 
ly  attribwUUci  \.ci  \)afe  \?wsX  ^\  ^  ^xo'^wt 
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syatem  of  independent  audit,  on  which  not 
only  tlio  shareholders  but  the  puhlic  al 
Urge  would  relj.  This  the  House  ol 
Lords  had  felt,  and  the  two  last  Sessions 
had  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
This  want  of  ftn  audit  led  to  much  of  the 
abuse  and  misapplication  of  capital,  of 
which  the  public  had  a  right  to  complain. 
In  the  absence  of  a  good  system  of  audit, 
it  behoved  Parliament  to  be  cautious  whnt 
Bills  they  should  pass.  Above  sixty  rail- 
roads were  already  applied  for  in  the  pre- 
sent Session.  Of  these  it  was  probable 
that  several  were  for  increased  capital  and 
extension  of  powers.     Could  such  Bills  be 

Cassed  in  cases  where  former  privilegei 
ad  been  misused  ?  It  was  bis  wish  to 
guard  the  House  against  this  risk.  It 
was  most  important  that  Parliament,  which 
was  in  a  certwn  degree  a  trustee  for  the  pub- 
lic, should  know,  when  railway  companies 
eame  before  them,  whether  there  had  been 
malversation  or  not,  and  whether  it  was  fit 
that  they  should  have  further  powers.  He 
wished  to  bring  before  them  in  every  case 
the  means  of  forming  a  Judgment  on  this 
point.     He  had  therefore  to  move — 

"  That  tan  days  at  the  l«Mt  twTare  the  second 
raiding  of  anji  priTale  Bill  for  making,  improving, 
sbuidoning,  or  in  anj  other  wny  affecting  or  va- 
rying any  railway,  or  for  creating,  inoorporating, 
or  affecting  the  power*  veited  in  any  railway 
oompany,  or  for  the  amalgamation  of  any  nil- 
way  company,  or  in  any  other  way  touching  the 
nine,  there  be  dcliTercil,  at  the  offlco  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Parliamenti,  for  the  um  of  thia  Houae, 
copies  of  the  balance  eheeta  of  every  inch  com- 

rif  for  ibe  yean  1818  and  1849,  ai  required  to 
kept  by  the  8th  *  9th  Victoria,  cap.  Ifl,  or  by 
any  Act  iDoorporaling  >uch  company :  together 
with  oopioi  of  the  •chemei  for  diridend  on  which 
diridends  shall  have  bcea  declared  during  the 
fean  1818  and  1819,  under  Mction*  120,  IZl  of 
the  said  Act  of  the  8th  d>  0th  Victoria,  cap.  16, 
Dr  under  any  other  Act  incorporating  the  com- 
pany i  and  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  did- 
asnila  declared  in  punuanoe  of  such  echemea,  and 
the  dates  at  which  aneb  schemes  wera  agreed  to, 
sod  the  diTidendi  declared." 

Holion  agreed  to. 

EMIGRANT    SHIPS— FEMALE   EMI- 
GRANTS. 

The  EiBL  of  MOUNTCASHELL  said, 
in  rising  to  bring  forward  the  Motion  of 
which  lie  had  given  notice,  respecting  the 
appointment  of  a  medical  officer  to  the 
Una  emigrant  ship,  he  begged  to  remark 
that  since  he  had  last  mentioned  the  sub- 
JMt  in  the  House,  some  more  recent  infor- 
mation had  arrived  from  Australia;  and  in 
the  papers  which  he  had  received,  hefound 
that  ereijthing  which  hfl  h«d  ^e  honour 


'  of  stating  to  their  Lordships  on  the  subject 
was  more  than  confirmed.  He  held  in  hU 
hand  a  copy  of  the  South  Australian 
Register,  containing  a  statement  signed  by 
no  less  than  97  passengers  on  board  the 
Indian,  setting  forth  a  number  of  specific 
atrocities  against  the  officers  of  that  vessel. 
It  appeared  also  from  these  papers  that  ft 
meeting  bod  been  called  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tho  medical  officer,  who  had  acted 
BO  gross  a  part,  to  rebut  the  charges 
against  him;  but  the  result  was,  that  all 
the  charges  had  been  proved  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  He  had  to  complain, 
however,  that  the  •migration  agent  had 
attempted  to  screen  not  only  the  master 
but  the  doctor  also.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  admitted  that  the  Governor,  Sir 
H.  Yonng,  had  taken  up  the  matter  in  » 
highly  creditable  manner.  With  regard 
to  these  medical  men  placed  on  board  emi- 
grant vessels,  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
was  reposed  in  them.  They  were  sap- 
posed  not  only  to  take  care  of  the  health 
of  the  passengers,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  female  portion  of  them,  but  to  be 
also  their  protectors.  But  instead  of  dis- 
chorging  these  duties,  many  of  them  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  acting  most  improper- 
ly. As  an  instance  of  this  conduct,  he 
would  beg  to  read  a  passage  from  a  letter 
in  the  AMlaide  Observer,  written  by  Wil- 
liam  Noye,  a  schoolmaster,  who  went  out, 
with  his  family,  on  board  the  Mary  Anne, 
emigrant  ship : — 

"  Satisfied  with  these  astonnce*,  1  embarked 
■t  Flymcnith  on  the  aSrd  of  December,  1818,  and 
on  the  STth  left  the  ahores  of  Old  England.  My 
wife  was  confined  on  the  Sdth.  On  the  evening 
of  the  third  day  after  hpr  conflnement,  I  went  to 
the  surgeon  and  asked  him  if  he  would  give  me 
anything  for  my  wife'a  supper.  He  told  me  ha 
had  nothing  to  give  ber.  1  replied  abe  could  not 
eat  salt  jcnk  and  hard  biscuit,  and  asked  for  a 
little  butter  (for  you  muat  know,  Sir,  that  though 
we  had  been  nine  dnya  on  board,  we  had  no  but- 
ter, fiour,  niains,  or  auch,  aerved  out),  lie  told 
me  there  was  none  got  up  yet.  The  captain  and 
chief  mate  were  with  him.  The  latter  aaid  ihe 
could  have  a  little  from  tho  cabin.  The  surgeon 
said,  '  No,  it  ia  not  fit  for  her,  nor  ahall  aho  have 
it.'    I  Baked  what  I  was  to  do,  when  immediately 

the  capUun  came  to  tho  rescue,  saying,  '  D 

ye ;  why,  soak  her  bread.     What  the  b did 

yon  do  at  home  ! '  I  anawered  that  at  homo  my 
wife  got  what  was  neceasarr,  and  I  did  not  feed 
her  during  her  confinements  with  rotten  hcef  and 
bread  o»ergniwn  with  fungua,  for  which  descrip- 
tion of  ntiooa  the  Mary  Anne  could  not  he  ei- 
celled.  But  to  make  tho  matter  abort,  all  the 
nouriahment  she  obtained,  during  the  entire  voy- 
age, more  than  a  healthy  emigrant'a  allowance, 
was  four  pints  of  preserved  meat,  and  half  a  pint 
of  preserved  milk  for  the  baby.  I  had  to  give  up 
n?  amall  allowsitee  of  floQr,  sod  Ibed  myself  on 
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that  rare  composition,  biscuit  and  fungus,  in 
order  to  a£ford  any  chance  of  keeping  my  wife  and 
children  alii$e  till  we  reached  terra  firma" 

The  result  was  thus  mournfully  told — 

**  Since  our  arrival  we  have  laid  our  baby  in 
the  cemetery  at  Adelaide,  and  my  wife  is  now  suf- 
fering from  derangement  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans and  has  not  been  able  to  attend  to  her  do- 
mestic duties  since  we  landed/' 

It  was  with  the  Tiew  of  elicitiug  the  truth 
that  he  had  made  the  Motion,  of  which  he 
had  given  notice — 

'*  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  Copies 
of  the  Testimonials,  with  the  Names  of  the  par- 
ties subscribed  to  them,  produced  by  Thomas 
Hammond,  upon  the  fiiith  of  which  he  was  last 
summer  appointed  surgeon  to  the  emigrant  ship 
Una,  together  with  the  Minutes  made  by  the  Co- 
lonial I^nd  and  Emigration  Commissioners  on 
those  Testimonials." 

He  wished  their  Lordships  to  see  what  sort 
of  persons  occasionally  got  employment  on 
board  emigrant  vessels.  It  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  that  this  Mr.  Thomas  Ham- 
mond was  a  doctor  resident  at  Eton  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  sorry  to  he 
obliged  to  speak  of  any  individual,  here  or 
elsewhere,  in  strong  terms,  but  he  thought 
he  was  warranted  in  so  doing  from  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  a  great  body  of  persons. 
He  was  informed  that  this  person  was  a 
very  notorious  character  for  drunkenness 
and  loose  life,  the  effect  of  which  was  that 
he  had  ruined  his  family  as  well  as  him- 
self; he  became  deranged,  and  was  at 
length  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum  near 
Norwich.  There  he  remained  until  last 
year,  and  how  he  got  out  he  (the  Earl  of 
Mountcashell)  was  unable  to  explain;  but 
a  very  few  months  after  his  exit  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  on  board  this  emigrant 
ship,  which  sailed  about  the  middle  of 
July  from  one  of  our  ports  for  Sydney, 
with  313  souls  on  board,  all  of  whom  were 
of  course  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Mountcashell)  was  informed  that 
he  had  produced  six  or  seven  testimonials 
of  the  highest  character  in  his  favour.  He 
did  not  wish  to  bring  any  charge  against 
the  noble  Earl,  or  the  Colonial  Office;  his 
motive  in  bringing  forward  this  case  was 
to  show  the  noble  Earl  and  those  con- 
nected with  him  that  too  much  trust  was 
not  to  be  placed  in  testimonials  which 
might  be  presented  by  men  applying 
for  office.  He  also  hoped  that  it  would 
serve  as  an  occasion  to  medical  men  of 
high  standing  to  take  notice  not  to  give 
testimonials  without  well  knowing  who  the 

Sarties  were,  because,  of  course,  if  they 
id  that,  the  Colonial  Office  had  to  depend 


on  them,  and  in  that  way  the  mischief  was 
done,  and  much  evil  was  the  result.  There 
was  no  account  yet  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
this  vessel  in  Australia,  so  that  the  result 
in  this  instance  was  not  known.  But  this 
appeared  to  be  a  case  of  too  common  oc- 
currence. In  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr. 
Sidney,  the  following  summary  was  given 
of  cases  reported  in  the  blue  book  on  Emi- 
gration, ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
July,  1849.  The  Immigrant  Board  of  Syd- 
ney observes — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
gross  abuses  and  infamous  misconduct  which  oc* 
curred  (on  board  the  Subraon)  owing  to  the  '  im- 
becility' of  the  surgeon-superintendent.  Unre- 
strained intercourse  took  place  between  the  sail- 
ors and  the  women,  and  between  certain  officers 
and  certain  single  women.  Among  these  girls 
were  twelve  girls  from  a  foundling  institution  in 
Dublin,  one  of  whom,  a  very  interesting  girl  too, 
was  seduced  by  the  chief  officer,  and  died  in  con* 
sequence  of  miscarriage  before  she  could  be  land- 
ed from  the  vessel.  The  surgeon  of  the  Canton 
is  pronounced  not  qualified  for  his  office.  Eques^ 
trian. — Surgeon  not  sufficient  energy  or  activity. 
FcUrlie, — Surgeon's  manners  violent  and  grossly 
offensive.  Agincowrt, — Deficient  in  energy,  and 
principles  bad.  Charlotte  Jane, — Surgeon,  bad 
habits  ;  intoxication  ;  undesirable  that  he  should 
be  employed  again.  Emperor, — Great  freedom 
of  intercourse  appears  to  have  existed  between 
the  single  women,  the  mates,  and  seamen.  0$» 
neral  Hewitt, — hitimacies  between  some  of  the 
sailors  and  the  single  women  have  fidlen  under 
my  notice,  that  induce  me  to  suspect  that  their 
intercourse  during  the  passage  was  not  sufficiently 
prevented.  ComwaU, — Surgeon,  young  and  in- 
experienced, but  attentive  to  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  A  formal  charge  was  made  affecting 
the  conduct  of  the  mate  of  the  ship,  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  of  the  single  women.  The  super- 
intendent reported  that  *  without  doubt,  the  ac- 
cusation was  not  devoid  of  foundation,  and  that  a 
certain  degree  of  immorality  must  have  prevailed 
on  board.'  Hyderbad — Duties  of  surgeon-super- 
intendent not  performed  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  should  not  be  employed  again.  Lady  Peel~^ 
Total  unfitness  of  the  surgeon  for  his  duties.  Out 
of  twenty  surgeon-superintendents  selected  by  the 
emigration  commissioners,  eleven  were  reported 
by  the  colonial  authorities  as  more  or  less  unfit  for 
their  very  responsible  duties." 

Could  proper  caution  be  taken  if  this  was 
so?  In  an  article  in  the  Adelaide  Oh' 
server;  of  the  6th  of  October,  it  was 
said — 

*'  From  what  college  of  surgeons  the  ships'  doe- 
tors  are  usually  drafted  for  the  Australian  voyage, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  The  many  declarad 
instances  of  incompetency  and  inhumanity  are 
appalling,  and  the  numerous  fatal  results  call 
loudly  for  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  system 
of  selection.  The  practice  of  excessive  drinking 
is  so  general,  that  a  kind  and  sober  doctor  seems 
to  be  quite  an  exception." 

He  was  convinced,   not    w^-^  ^x^tsol  'Qoa 
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sources  he  had  quoted,  but  from  many  let- 
ters he  had  received,  that  the  treatment  of 
emigrants,  particularly  the  females  on 
board  of  these  vessels,  was  of  the  most 
disgusting  and  disgraceful  character,  and 
it  often  happened  that  not  only  their  mo- 
rals were  not  attended  to,  but  in  case  of 
illness  scarcely  any  attention  was  paid  to 
them  at  all.  The  consequence  had  been 
great  loss  of  life,  or  where  this  did  not 
occur,  suffering.  If  the  present  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  not  sufficiently  stringent, 
surely  it  was  the  business  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  have  an  Act  properly  framed, 
so  that  the  matter  might  be  no  longer  neg- 
lected. If  this  statement  could  not  be 
contradicted,  and  it  went  abroad  that  there 
was  no  protection  for  females  of  good  char- 
acter, it  was  clear  that  none  would  consent 
to  go.  You  might  send  as  many  as  you 
pleased  of  the  sweepings  of  the  streets, 
out  the  people  of  Australia  would  not 
thank  you  for  them.  They  wished  for  a 
different  class  of  women — persons  of  inno- 
cent habits  and  well  disposed,  whom  they 
might  make  their  wives  and  sisters.  In 
the  papers  he  had  seen  it  was  stated  that 
many  of  tho  girls  who  had  been  maltreated 
were  quite  innocent  and  well  behaved;  but 
from  their  not  having  received  sufficient 
protection,  they  had  been  corrupted  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage.  On  board  of  the 
Mamillies  four  young  women  were  said  to 
have  been  flogged  by  order  of  the  doctor.  It 
was  possible  they  might  have  misconducted 
themselves,  but  he  did  not  think  it  right 
that  power  should  be  vested  in  the  doctor 
to  flog  females.  lie  knew  the  danger  of 
bringing  together  in  a  small  space  the  evil 
and  the  good.  Some  classification  of  tbe 
passengers  ought  to  be  made,  and  the  evil 
inclined  should  bo  separated  from  the  vir- 
tuous and  well  disposed. 

Earl  GREY  could  safely  refer  their 
Lordships  to  the  papers  on  the  table,  so 
far  as  regarded  the  noble  Earl's  statement 
of  general  mismanagement  on  board  emi- 
grant ships.  The  fullest  information  was 
iiirnished  with  regard  to  them  all,  and  an 
examination  of  it  would  show,  that,  though 
with  so  large  an  emigration  some  cases  of 
misconduct  would  necessarily  arise,  the 
system,  as  a  whole,  was  successfully  and 
efficiently  conducted.  The  noble  Earl  had 
said  that  the  surgeons  were  generally  in- 
efficient, and  the  ships  generally  ill-con- 
ducted. In  answer  to  that,  he  (Earl  Grey) 
would  state  one  simple,  but  eonelnsivc, 
fact — that,  taking  the  returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  embarked,  and  the  deaths 


on  tho  voyage,  the  mortality  during  that 
long  passage  to  Australia,  with  all  the  ac- 
cidents and  hardships  of  sucU  a  voyago, 
was  actually  less  than  the  average  mor- 
tality among  the  same  number  of  persons 
of  the  same  age  living  in  this  country. 
The  noble  Earl  mentioned  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  misconduct  of  particular  sur- 
geons. Of  course  it  was  impossible  for 
him  (Earl  Grey)  to  be  prepared  to  go 
through  those  cases;  but,  listening  atten- 
tively to  them,  he  heard  it  stated  of  one, 
**  undesirable  to  be  employed  again."  Tho 
Emigration  Commissioners  could  hardly  be 
blamed  for  not  finding  that  out  till  they 
had  employed  him  once.  Another  was 
described  as  "young  and  inexperienced.'* 
It  was  impossible,  with  the  great  demand 
for  these  surgeons,  always  to  obtain  per- 
sons of  experience  and  mature  age.  But 
the  Commissioners  took  this  precaution, 
which  was,  upon  the  whole,  effective — that 
the  remuneration  of  the  surgeon  increased 
according  to  the  number  of  voyages  lie 
took.  The  most  strict  supervision  was  ex- 
ercised over  the  vessels  when  they  arrived; 
and  if  the  surgeon  was  found  in  any  re- 
spect to  have  fallen  short  of  the  proper 
discharge  of  his  duties,  he  was  immediately 
reported  to  the  board  here,  and  not  agaui 
employed.  If  the  case  was  more  serious, 
he  lost  the  gratuity  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled; and  if  tho  case  was  considered  to 
desen'O  it,  he  was  brought  up  before  tho 
legal  tribunals  for  punishment  for  any  in- 
fringement of  the  Taw.  In  no  instance  hail 
the  Emigration  Commissioners  failed  to 
exercise  the  very  large  powers  given  them 
by  law,  as  they  judged  to  be  required  ; 
and  those  powers,  as  they  had  been, 
would  continue  to  be,  exerted  to  the  ut- 
most, in  order  to  punish  every  case  of 
abuse.  The  noble  Earl  had  alluded  to 
cases  of  immoral  conduct,  which  it  was 
impossible  sometimes  to  prevent,  even 
among  the  domestics  in  a  large  establish- 
ment ;  but  every  possible  exertion  was 
made  to  prevent  it.  He  said,  that  if  these 
things  were  permitted,  respectable  women 
would  not  go  out.  Now,  the  Emigration 
Commissioners  were  so  satisfied  of  the 
danger  and  difficulty  of  sending  out  single 
women,  that  it  had  long  been  their  practice 
to  discourage  their  going ;  nor  would  they 
allow  a  single  woman  to  embark  on  board 
one  of  their  vessels  unless  she  had  some 
one  with  her  who  could  protect  her,  except 
in  the  case  of  vessels  chartered  for  such 
persons  as  those  from  the  Irish  workhouses; 
and  the  abuses  that  took  place  there  were 
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through  the  scandalous  fraud  sanctioned 
hj  the  Irish  board  of  guardians,  with  whoso 
direct  cognisance  the  master  of  the  work- 
house substituted  some  improper  charac- 
ters to  answer  to  the  names  of  those  who 
were  to  have  embarked.  With  that  one 
exception,  the  Irish  emigration  had  gene- 
rally been  conducted  with  as  much  success 
as  could  be  expected.  It  was  impracti- 
cable by  any  regulation  to  guard  against 
all  abuse.  The  Emigration  Commission- 
ers had  declined  as  much  as  possible  to 
conduct  the  emigration  of  single  women, 
and  wished  to  confine  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  emigration  of  families;  and 
that  seemed  to  be  almost  the  only  emigra- 
tion that  could  go  on  to  any  great  extent 
with  success.  With  regard  to  the  present 
Motion,  so  far  from  objecting  to  it,  he 
(Earl  Grey)  thanked  the  noble  Earl  for 
having  made  it.  It  was,  of  course,  impos- 
sible for  the  Commissioners  to  judge  of 
the  characters  of  surgeons  except  by  the 
testimonials.  He  had  in  his  hands  copies 
of  the  testimonials  produced  by  Mr.  Qam- 
mond.  and,  after  perusing  tbcm,  ho  ^as 
convinced  that  there  must  have  been  some 
mistake,  and  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
noble  Earl  referred  could  not  be  the  Mr. 
Ilammond  to  whom  those  testimonials  had 
been  given.  It  appeared  tliat  Mr.  Ham- 
mond applied  in  the  ordinary  way  for  em- 
ployment on  the  llth  of  June  last  year, 
and  he  handed  in  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Emigration  Board  a  number  of  certificates. 
[The  noble  Earl  proceeded  to  read  the  pa- 
pers furnished  to  the  board  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, which  inclosed  testimonials  from 
many  eminent  practitioners,  giving  him  a 
very  high  character.]  He  (Earl  Grey) 
thought  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any 
gentleman  to  have  produced  higher  testi- 
monials, and  that  such  testimonials  could 
not  have  been  given  by  gentlemen  of  high 
standing  in  the  medical  profession  to  a 
person  of  the  character  and  conduct  du- 
scribed  by  the  noble  Earl.  He  (Earl  Grey) 
concurred,  however,  with  that  noble  Lord 
in  thinking  that  those  who  signed  testimo- 
nials of  this  kind  incurred  great  respon- 
sibility, and  that  persons  who  gave  such 
testimonials  improperly  should  be  held  an- 
swerable for  their  misconduct.  He  had, 
therefore,  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Earl;  but  he  hoped  it 
would  be  proved  that  the  noble  Earl  had 
been  mistaken  in  his  statements. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL  said, 
that  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Mr. 
GuthriCy  that  the  surgeon  to  whom  he  gave 


a  testimonial  had  resided  at  Windsor,  cour 
firmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  Mr. 
Hammond  to  whose  conduct  he  had  called 
attention,  and  the  Mr.  Ilammond  to  whom 
that  testimonial  was  given,  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  He  believed  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  would  find  that  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, after  a  residence  of  some  thirty 
years  at  Windsor,  was  pretty  well  known 
there,  and  if  the  noble  Earl  wished  for 
any  information  respecting  Mr.  Ilammond, 
he  (the  Earl  of  Mountcashell)  had  no  doubt 
he  might  obtain  it  from  the  Rev.  Stirling 
Marshall,  of  Eton  College.  His  object  in 
bringing  this  matter  under  the  notice  of 
their  Lordships  and  of  the  public  was, 
that  some  check  might  in  future  be  pro- 
vided against  such  disgraceful  proceedings 
as  he  had  described. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  February  26,  1850. 

MiNUTXS.]   Public  Bills. — 1^  Education ;  Coiuity 
Court  Extension  ;    Highways  South  Wales) ; 
Distressed  Unions,  Advances  and  Repayment  of 
Advances  (Ireland). 
3°  Commons  Inclosure. 

MR.  FEARGUS  O'CONNORS-REMOVING 
A  PETITION. 

Mr.  THORNELY  brought  up  a  report 
from  the  Committee  on  public  petitions. 

Special  report  brought  up,  and  read,  ais 
followeth  : — 

"  Your  Committco  have  to  report  to  the  Ilouse, 
that  Mr.  Henley,  one  of  the  Members  for  the 
County  of  Oxford,  having  stated  to  the  Chairman, 
that  a  Petition  from  Chartcrville,  in  the  parish 
of  Minster  Lovell,  in  the  said  county,  presented 
by  him  to  the  House  on  Thursday,  the  14th  of 
February,  and  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table,  lu^d 
not  been  reported  by  the  Committee; 

"  The  Conimittoo  have  to  submit  to  the  House, 
that  they  directed  inquiries  to  bo  made  into  the 
said  matter,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  said 
Petition  was  taken  from  the  Table  of  the  House 
by  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor,  one  of  the  Members 
for  Nottingham." 

Ma.  THORNELY  said,  that  the  report 
had  been  agreed  upon  yesterday  morning, 
and  would  have  been  brought  up  at  the 
sitting  of  the  House,  had  the  hen.  Member 
for  Nottingham  been  in  his  place.  He 
(Mr.  Thomely)  understood,  that  last  night 
the  petition  had  been  restored  to  the  table, 
after  having  been  absent  from  the  House 
for  eleven  days. 

Mr.  ¥.   O'CONNOR    said,  Iwi   viwsiw^ 
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plead,  in  extenuation,  hu  thorougH  ignor- 
ance of  the  forms  and  practice  of  the 
Honse  with  regard  to  petitions.  A  peti- 
tion had  certainly  been  presented  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oicfordshire,  which  he 
did  not  know  until  after  its  presentation 
contained  Tory  extensive  abuse  of  himself. 
He  thought  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  give  it 
the  widest  circulation  through  the  country, 
and  he  accordingly  took  it,  and  sent  it  to 
his  own  office,  where  he  had  it  printed  and 
published  in  his  newspaper.  In  a  few  days 
after  its  publication,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  reminded  him 
of  it,  and  he  then  told  his  secretary  to  go 
to  the  office  and  get  it.  The  secretary 
went,  and  brought  it  down  on  Thursday 
evening  last,  but  left  the  House  with  it  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  supposing  that  he 
(Mr.  O'Connor)  would  not  come  that  night. 
On  Friday  evening,  at  an  early  hour,  and 
not,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton had  stated,  at  a  late  hour  last  night, 
he  came  down  to  the  House,  brought  the 
petition  with  him,  and  gave  it  to  the  clerk; 
and  if,  in  taking  it  away,  he  had  violated 
any  of  the  rules  or  orders  of  the  House, 
he  begged,  through  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Speaker,  to  apologise.  He  was 
not  aware  that  ho  was  doing  anything 
contrary  to  the  rules  or  orders.  He  be- 
lieved there  were  very  few  hon.  Members 
present  who  would  circulate,  as  he  had 
done,  the  gross  abuse  of  himself  which 
Uiis  petition  contained;  and  he  begged  to 
add,  that  if  he  were  going  to  present  a 
petition  which  reflected  on  the  character  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire,  he  would 
give  that  hon.  Gentleman  notice  of  his  in- 
tenUon,  and  of  its  contents,  before  he  pre- 
sented it.  Now,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Morylebone  had  very  properly  given  him 
notice  that  he  was  going  to  present  a  peti- 
tion or  two  on  Friday  night,  which  reflect- 
ed on  his  character;  and  this  was  the 
course  of  proceeding  which  hon.  Members 
ought  always  to  adopt  in  cases  of  the 
kind.  He  (Mr.  O'Connor)  should  be 
ashamed  to  pursue  any  other  course.  He 
could  only  say,  as  he  had  said  before,  that 
he  regretted  he  had  so  far  violated  the 
rules  of  the  House  as  to  take  the  petition 
away,  but  he  had  brought  it  back  in  the 
same  state  as  when  it  was  taken. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  petition  in 
question  had  emanated  from  a  number  of 
parties  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  that 
it  appeared  to  express  the  opinions  of  the 
petitioners  against  the  land  scheme  of  the 


hon.  Member  for  Nottingham,  and  not 
personally  against  the  hon.  Member  him- 
self. In  fact,  all  the  inquiries  which  had 
been  instituted  had  point^  to  the  scheme, 
and  not  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  personally. 
Had  the  petition  been  of  a  different  chaF- 
acter,  he  would  have  given  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman notice;  but,  as  it  was,  he  had  pri- 
vately explained  to  him  the  nature  of  the 
petition  on  the  very  day  he  presented  it. 
Report  to  lie  on  the  table. 

POOR  RATES  (IRELAND)  — 
EXPLANATIONS. 

Mr.  bright  said,  it  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that  when  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
proposed  advances  to  the  distressed  Irish 
unions,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  had  made  some 
statements  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  poor-rates,  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, from  persons  moving  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  society.  Among  these  statements 
was  this  one — that  he  learned,  while  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  that  an  hon.  Member 
of  that  House,  the  representative  for  an 
Irish  county,  had  made  over  to  a  near  re- 
lative certain  goods  and  chattels,  the  fur- 
niture of  a  house  —  that  was  what  he 
meant — for  the  purpose  of  saving  them 
from  the  seizure  of  the  parties  authorised 
to  collect  the  poor-rates.  The  authorities 
on  which  he  made  this  statement  were,  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  competent  and 
well  qualified  to  give  correct  information. 
He  had  not  hod  an  opportunity  since  to 
communicate  with  them  as  he  should,  of 
course,  hereafter  do.  But  he  had  had  a 
communication  with  the  hon.  Member  to 
whom  he  had  referred,  who  had  laid  beforo 
him  facts,  and  allowed  him  to  see  docu- 
ments, from  which  he  was  bound  to  be- 
lieve that  that  part  of  the  statement  which 
referred  to  the  transfer  of  any  portion  of 
this  property  to  his  relative  at  all,  or  for 
any  such  purpose,  was  not  founded  on  fact 
— that,  therefore,  his  informants  were 
either  ignorant,  or  they  had  misapprehend- 
ed the  facts.  He  came  forward,  there- 
fore, without  communicating  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  whom  he  received  the  infor- 
mation, relying  on  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Member,  and  anxious,  the  first  mo- 
ment it  lay  in  his  power,  to  retract  that 
which  would  detract  from  any  gentleman's 
character,  to  make  this  public  statement. 
The  last  thing  he  desired  to  do  was  to  say 
anything  unnecessarily  to  offend;  and  on 
the  occasion  in  question  he  had  studiously 
avoided  names,  and  simply  brought  what 
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he  conceited  to  bo  a  public  grievaoce  be- 
fore the  notice  of  the  noble  Lord.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  be 
satisfied  with  this  retraction  of  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  had  certainly  come 
forward  in  a  very  candid  manner  to  explain 
that  portion  of  his  statement  which  had 
reference  to  an  hon.  Member  of  that 
House.  He  (Mr.  Herbert)  was  not  aware 
that  the  hon.  Member  was  about  to  make 
the  explanation,  otherwise  he  would  have 
read  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  large 
property  in  the  district  of  Ireland  alluded 
to,  controverting  other  portions  of  the 
hon.  Member's  statement.  But,  at  the 
proper  time,  when  the  Bill  was  again 
under  discussion,  he  would  controvert  that 
statement. 

ATTORNEYS'  AND  PROCTORS'  CERTIFI- 
CATE TAX. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  repeal  the  Attorneys*  and  Solicitors* 
annual  Certificate  Duty." 

Sib  DE  L.  EVANS  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  said  : 
Towards  the  close  of  last  Session  he  had 
occasion  to  bring  before  the  House  the 
grievances  of  the  journeymen  bakers.  He 
then  expressed  a  fear  lest.  Parliament 
being  so  much  in  the  habit  of  considering 
questions  of  a  superior  magnitude,  he 
should  experience  some  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining its  attention  to  one  involving  the 
interests  of  what,  comparatively  speaking, 
was  a  small  section  of  the  community. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  he  was  about 
to  request  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  case  of  a  still  smaller  class  :  he  meant 
the  attorneys  and  proctors  of  this  country, 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
abolish  the  certificate  duty  which  was  now 
annually  levied  upon  them,  and  which  they 
considered  to  be  unjust  and  oppressive. 

Upon  the  former  occasion  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  he  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  kind  attention  which  the  House  af- 
forded him,  but  he  addressed  a  very  select 
audience.  Upon  the  present  occasion  he 
perceived  a  veiy  different  state  of  things, 
and  he  was  not  then  likely  to  speak  to 
empty  benches;  and  he  was  not  surprised 
at  it,  for  if  any  class  of  the  community 
ever  realised  the  aphorism,  that  ''know- 
ledge is  power,"  it  was  that  whose  cause 
he  was  then  advocating;  for  what  had  been 


written  of  them  was,  he  believed,  true, 
that  if  all  the  secrets  of  all  the  confes- 
sionals were  laid  open  to  the  public,  not 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  wide-spread* 
ing  mischief  and  ruin  would  ensue,  as 
would  be  caused  were  the  confidential  com- 
munications made  to  the  attorneys  and  so- 
licitors of  England  to  be  divulged  ;  and  he 
would  mention,  in  passing,  that  he  thought 
it  highly  creditable  to  their  countrymen 
engaged  in  that  profession,  that  so  few 
breaches  of  trust  came  to  their  knowledge 
— a  fact  which  surely  entitled  them  to  our 
respect  and  consideration. 

Were  the  whole  of  that  fraternity  united 
in  their  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  this  tax, 
by  an  equally  sufieriug  sense  of  grievance, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  result ;  but 
it  was  so  injuriously  framed,  as  he  should 
have  occasion  to  show,  that  the  wealthier 
members  of  the  profession  had  by  no 
means  the  same  interest  in  its  removal 
with  the  less  fortunate ;  yet  notwithstand- 
ing this  circumstance — notwithstanding  the 
prejudice  he  must  encounter  —  notwith- 
standing the  feebleness  of  the  advocate- 
so  great  was  the  confidence  which  he  had 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  that  even 
should  his  noble  Friend  oppose  him,  which 
he  trusted  he  would  not  do,  with  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Government,  he  had  every 
hope  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  to  his  proposition. 
With  this  preface  he  would  endeavour 
shortly  to  lay  before  the  House  the  origiup 
the  nature,  and  operation  of  this  tax. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Mr.  Pitt,  driven  to  his  wit's  end  to  disco- 
ver resources  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  induced  Parliament  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  shops,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
realise  a  considerable  sum ;  however,  it  was 
so  unpopular  that  he  was  obliged  to  modify 
it,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  sum 
likely  to  be  derived  from  that  source  would 
fall  far  short  of  the  calculation.  New  ex- 
pedients must  therefore  be  devised ;  accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  tax  upon  house- 
keepers and  ladies'  maids,  which  was  met 
with  such  a  torrent  of  ridicule  from  the 
Opposition  of  the  day,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  it ;  and  it  was  then 
that  he,  for  the  first  time,  took  into  his 
serious  consideration  the  plan  of  taxing 
this  branch  of  the  legal  profession — he  said 
his  serious  consideration,  because,  on  the 
23rd  of  May  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Main- 
waring,  the  then  Member  for  Middlesex,  had 
made  a  similar  proposition,  which  Mr.  Pitt 
had  himself  rejected  as  incoi\fiA&\«QN.  ^foJ^ 
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the  principlos  of  taxation;  however,  as  ne- 
pcssity  knew  no  law,  so  ho  presumed  it  re- 
pognised  no  inconsistencies,  and  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Pitt  shortly  after  proposed  the 
annual  certificate  duty,  and  also  a  tax 
upon  warrants.  When  Mr.  Pitt  proposed 
this  duty,  all  Parliamentary  difficulties 
yapished;  the  House  (notwithstanding  a 
paustiq  remark  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  they 
would  perhaps  find  that  this  tax  would  he 
paid  out  of  their  own  pockets)  seemed  in 
an  ecstacy  at  the  idea  of  plucking  an  at- 
torney, and  some  language  not  very  com- 
plimentary to  the  profession  was  mcide  use 
of  in  the  dehate  which  followed.  Sir  E. 
Astley  ohscrvcd,  that — 

"  Ho  ro80  because  his  tax  upon  dogs  had  been 
alluded  to.  lie  owned  ho  should  bo  indeed  well 
pleased  to  see  both  dogs  and  attorneys  subject  to 
duty.  lie  coupled  them  thus  together,  because  ho 
thought  them  both  articles  of  luxury,  and  that 
those  who  made  use  of  them  ought  to  pay  for  it ; 
indeed  he  had  long  wished  to  see  a  tax  put  upon 
hairdressers  and  men-milliners,  and  all  those  en- 
gaged in  effeminato  occupations." 

With  the  certificate  duty,  Mr.  Pitt  also 
imposed  a  duty  upon  warrants,  and  he 
(Lord  R.  Grosvenor)  hogged  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  Mr.  Pitt's  ohscrvations 
|n  proposing  the  impost.  Having  no  real 
reason  to  give  for  proposing  the  certificate 
duty,  except  that  he  wanted  money,  and 
must  have  it  from  some  source,  and 
heing  ohliged  to  say  something,  he  re- 
marked that  he  thought  there  were  too 
many  of  these  gentry,  and  that  this  would 
lessen  the  number.  But,  in  reference  to 
the  warrants,  his  language  was,  that  this 
was  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  business 
done  by  the  several  attorneys,  so  that  each 
man  should  pay  according  to  his  gains  and 
this — mark! — would  free  the  tax  from  par- 
tiality.' Since  that  time,  the  tax  upon  war- 
rants, which  was  to  free  the  tax  from  par- 
tiality, had  been  repealed;  but  the  former 
{)art,  the  annual  certificate  duty,  not  only 
lad  not  been  repealed,  but  it  had  been 
aujrmented  till  it  amounted  to  121,  in  Lon- 
don,  and  SI,  in  the  country,  at  which  sum 
it  then  stood.  The  produce  of  it  in  round 
nqnibcrs  was  90,000?.  for  England, 
30,000?.  for  Scotland  and  Ireland— in  all, 
about  120,000?. 

The  reason  why  he  sought  the  repeal  of 
this  duty,  was  the  same  that  originally  in- 
duced Mr.  Pitt  to  reject  it — that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  taxation. 
The  true  principles  of  taxation  ho  appre- 
hended to  be  those  : — That  the  tax  should 
be  as  general  as  possible,  and  that  it  should 
he  as  equal  as  possible  in  its  pressure  ;  but 


that  if  it  did  fall  heavily  anywhere,    it 
should  be  upon  those  best  able  to  bear  it. 
A  few  minutes  would  suffice  to  show  that 
this  duty  directly  contravened  every  one  of 
those  principles.     Its  very  name  denoted 
that  it  had  nothing  general  in  its  nature, 
and  that  it  was  in  fact  a  duty  upon  one 
portion  only  of  the  profession.     And,  with 
regard  to  its   equality,   the  income  tax, 
after  exempting  entirely  a  large  bulk  of 
income  under  150/.  a  year,  proceeded  to 
charge  the  remaining  income  of  the  coun- 
try at  so  much  per  cent,  according  to  tho 
amount  of  the  property  enjoyed — on  tho 
profits  made — and  although  objection  had 
been  taken  to  taxing  all  sources  of  incomo 
alike — and  be  it  observed,  those  very  pro- 
fits of  professions  were  considered  as  ex- 
ceptional— yet  at  least  they  had  an  osten- 
sible equality ;    but  in  the  assessed  taxes 
Parliament  carried  the  principle  still  far- 
ther, for  not  only  were  vast  numbers  ex- 
empted, but  the  duty  actually  increased  in 
amount  according  to  tho  supposed  ability 
of  the  individual  to  bear  it,  tested  by  tho 
number  of  taxable  articles  he  made  uso 
of.     But  how  did  the  House  deal  with  the 
attorneys  ?   It  first  taxed  their  profits  with 
those  of  all  other  professions  and  trades 
3  per  cent,   and  then  coolly  proceeded  to 
lay  an  additional  duty  upon  them,  equiva- 
lent to  4  per  cent,  levied  in  such  a  manner 
that  whilst  the  wealthiest  paid   scarcely 
^  per  cent,  the  neediest  paid   12.     But 
the  tale  of  injustice  was  only  half  told: 
not  content  with  that,  the  House  then  mulct 
them  in  larger  stamp  duties  than  those  im- 
posed upon  any  other  class  of  the  commu- 
nity.     120?.   articles  of  clerkships;    25?. 
on  admissions,  producing  another  annual 
sum  falling  not  far  short  of  the  former; 
in  England    alone   by   the  last   return  it 
amounted  to  upwards  of  68,000?.    So  that 
they  literally  paid  an   annual  amount  of 
10  per  cent  upon  the   profits  which  they 
earned  with  great  mental  exertion,  levied 
in  the  partial  and  unjust  mauner  he  had 
described. 

But  a  reply  might  he  attempted,  that  this 
was  not  a  duty,  but  a  licence  to  practise, 
which  they  paid  in  common  with  auc- 
tioneers, pawnbrokers,  and  one  or  two 
other  callings ;  or  that  the.  attorneys  were 
wealthy,  and  levied  large  contributions  upon 
the  public,  and  were  well  able  to  pay  it;  or 
that,  in  fact,  they  did  not  pay  it,  but  it 
came  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  employers. 
He  would  answer  these  objections  in  the 
order  in  which  he  had  placed  them;  and, 
first,  with  regard  to  its  being  a  licence. 
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They  might  call  it  a  licence,  although  it 
was  not  so  called  in  the  Act  of  Parliament; 
but  call  it  by  what  name  they  pleased,  they 
canld  not  diminish  its  injurious  and  oppres- 
siye  operation  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
auctioneers,  and  one  or  two  other  callings 
paying  annual  duties,  there  was  no  strict 
analogy  between  those  cases ;  and  even  if 
there  were,  the  fact  of  there  being  two  un- 
fair imposts  levied,  unless  two  negatives 
made  an  affirmative,  could  never  justify 
such  a  tAx  as  that.  But  it  was  said  the 
attorney  levied  large  contributions  upon 
the  public,  and,  therefore,  should  pay.  If 
they  thought  so,  the  duty  was  an  ille- 
gitimate method  of  reducing  his  gains; 
other  and  better  ways  were  open  which 
they  bad  not  hesitated  to  make  use  of, 
and  which  he  hoped  they  would  carry  still 
further.  But  if  it  was  said  that,  after  all, 
the  attorney  need  not  complain,  because 
it  was  not  he  who  paid,  but  the  suitor, 
then,  granting,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
the  supposition  was  true — and  he  should 
presently  show  it  was  not — how  perfectly 
inconsistent  it  would  be,  after  repealing 
the  duty  on  warrants  as  a  tax  on  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  diminish  legal  expenses, 
were  Parliament  to  retain  this  tax,  because, 
in  fact,  it  was  not  the  attorney  but  the  suitor 
who  paid  it.  But  if  it  were  true  that  the 
suitor  paid  the  tax,  and  not  the  attorney, 
how  happened  it  that  hundreds  of  petitions 
had  come  to  Parliament  praying  for  its 
abolition?  and  that  last  year,  600  attor- 
neys, being  unable  to  continue  their  pay- 
ments, were  struck  out  of  the  law  list,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  earning  a  farthing, 
and  some  indeed  had  been  reduced  to  so 
great  distress,  that,  in  one  instance  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge,  a  man  who 
had  contributed,  in  the  various  methods 
he  had  described,  600^  to  the  revenue, 
which,  paid  into  an  assurance  office^  would 
have  secured  him  a  comfortable  provision 
for  his  declining  years,  and  guaranteed 
liim  against  all  contingencies,  was  abso- 
lutely compelled  to  resort  to  public  charity, 
if  not  to  the  very  workhouse  itself,  to  save 
him  from  starvation  ? 

No  doubt  at  one  time  the  profession  did 
make  great  and  undue  profits;  but  times 
were  changed — Parliament  was  daily  re- 
ducing them.  Amongst  other  measures 
which  had  already  been  passed  with  this 
object  were  the  Acts  for  the  abolition  of 
fines  and  recoveries,  of  leases  for  a  year, 
and  of  outstanding  terms;  there  were  also 
the  Acts  called  the  Law  Amendment  Act, 


and  the  Uniformity  of  Process  Act,  by  which 
the  pleadings  were  reduced  from  thirty  tp 
three  folios.  Then  there  was  the  County 
Courts  Act,  which  he  saw  there  was,  in  that 
very  night's  Paper,  a  notice  to  extend;  and 
actually  last  year,  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen, 
the  Legislature  deprived  them  of  a  re- 
venue amounting  to  40,000?.  a  year,  by 
discontinuing  the  discount  formerly  allowed 
on  the  purchase  of  stamps  above  the  valup 
oflO;. 

And  there  was  another  Act  which  woul^ 
greatly  tend  to  reduce  attorneys*  profits^ 
and  sunplify  proceedings,  which  he  hoped 
to  live  to  see  passed;  and  he  only  trusted 
that  his  friends  the  Protcctiopists  opposite 
would  not  do  as  they  did  upon  a  former 
occasion  —  try  to  perpetuate  one  of  the 
greatest  burdens  of  land,  when  it  was  prch 
posed  to  remove  it — ^he  meant  a  register 
of  all  deeds  and  intruments  affecting  real 
property. 

The  Member  for  Bucks,  in  the  course  of 
several  able  orations  which  he  delivered  to 
several  justly-admiring,  though  he  must 
think  somewhat  bewildered  audiences,  said 
much  about  cheap  capital,  by  which  he 
(Lord  K.  Grosvenor)  presumed  he  meant 
that  the  landowner  should  be  able  to  bor- 
row at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  In 
the  desirableness  of  that,  he  most  fully 
concurred;  but  he  confessed  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  cumbrous  machinery  by  which 
the  lion.  Member  proposed  to  effect  his 
object,  when  so  simple  a  method  was  at 
hand,  for  he  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor)  was  con- 
vinced that  with  a  good  registry,  a  land- 
owner would*  be  able  to  obtain  money  at  3 
per  cent  instead  of  5,  and  that  not  to  a 
little  more  than  half,  but  to  the  full  value 
of  the  property  he  desired  to  charge.  He 
would  not,  however,  then  pursue  that  sub- 
ject further. 

He  had  shown  what  the  legitimate  means 
were  which  they  possessed,  if  they  so 
pleased,  of  diminishing  the  profits  of  the 
attorneys;  they  had  already  made  use 
of  those  means,  and  the  attorneys  them- 
selves, he  presumed,  did  not  much  admire 
this  process  of  elimination,  but  they  made 
no  complaint.  What  they  did  complain  of, 
and  that  most  bitterly,  was,  that  Parlia- 
ment continued  to  subject  them  to  this 
most  unjust  tax,  whilst  every  day  they 
were  making  them  less  able  to  bear  it. 
Were  it  necessary,  he  could  show  to  the 
House  some  curious  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  which  this,  like  all  other  un- 
just taxes,  operated  injuriously  to  the 
coinforty  the  mdependence,  and  moc^Vti^ 
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of  the  managing  clerks,  and  other  suhor- 
dinate  functionaries  of  the  profession;  but 
independent  of  his  desire  not  to  weary  the 
House,  he  thought  he  had  already  estab- 
lished a  case  for  his  clients,  which  would 
insure  a  verdict  in  their  favour,  and  he 
should  sit  down,  were  he  not  desirous  to 
combat  an  objection  which  he  knew  existed 
in  the  minds  of  some  Members,  namely, 
that  this  duty  operated  as  a  check  upon  an 
undue  influx  into  the  profession  of  a  low 
class  of  men.  In  the  first  place,  let  him 
observe,  that  if  the  tax  deserved  the  char- 
acter he  had  given  of  it — and  it  could  not 
be  refuted — it  was  bad  policy  to  do  evil  that 
good  might  come  of  it;  but  there  was  an- 
other consideration  which,  perhaps,  might 
have  still  greater  weight,  namely,  that 
like  almost  every  other  specimen  of  such 
crooked  policy,  it  did  not  answer  its  end. 
The  grandees  of  the  profession  once  thought 
80  too.  They  had  since  altered  their  opin- 
ion, and  they  had  found  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases  of  unjust  and  immoderate 
duties,  temptation  begot  the  illicit  trader, 
who  stepped  in  and  made  a  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  honest  and  conscientious 
practitioner.  He  called  on  them  to  listen 
to  the  language  of  Mr.  Maugham,  the 
secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
and  executing  the  office  of  registrar  of  at- 
torneys, a  man  perfectly  cognisant  of  the 
facts  to  which  he  deposed,  and  the  whole 
status  of  the  profession.    He  says — 

"  The  Incorporated  Law  Society  have  received 
numerous  comphunts  that  attorneys,  practising 
in  a  limited  and  inferior  class  of  business,  derive 
emoluments  from  other  attorneys,  who  are  unable 
to  take  out  their  certificates,  and  who  practise  in 
the  name  of  such  certificated  attorneys,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  profits  of  the  business,  contrary  to 
the  express  provisions  of  the  statutes,  and  to  the 
injury  of  the  public.  By  these  means,  they  not 
only  evade  the  payment  of  the  duty,  but  eommit 
acts  of  malpractice,  and  of  oppression,  against  the 
poor  suitors  of  the  court,  and  generally  escape 
punishment.  For,  if  complaint  be  made  against 
the  attorney,  in  whose  name  the  malpractice  took 
place,  he  denies  that  he  authorised  the  use  of  his 
name,  and,  generally,  there  is  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  contradict  him." 

But  besides  that,  had  they  no  other  guar- 
antees for  the  respectability  of  the  profes- 
sion ? — ^had  they  forgot  the  70,000?.  a  year 
that  they  would  still  levy  upon  the  profes- 
sion after  the  certificate  duty  was  gone? 
1202.  for  articles,  251,  upon  admission,  not 
to  mention  2001.  or  300^  premium,  five 
guineas  in  fees  to  the  courts  on  admission, 
and,  above  all,  a  strict  examination  into 
their  general  knowledge,  as  well  as  their 
legal  attainments.     Why,  if  this  were  not 


enough  to  secure  the  selectness  of  the 
profession,  additional  precautions  in  tho 
shape  of  pecuniary  barriers  would  only  have 
the  effect  which  this  duty  had  already  ef- 
fected, of  encouraging  illicit  practice,  from 
the  temptation  it  held  out,  of  the  profits  of 
dishonesty.  In  a  former  part  of  his  ad- 
dress he  had  demonstrated  the  abuses  of 
the  tax,  he.  had  then  shown  that  it  had 
not  even  the  meagre  uses  which  some  had 
imagined  to  belong  to  it;  and  he  had 
only  to  advert  to  the  considerations  of  re- 
venue involved  in  its  repeal.  A  very  few 
words  would  suffice :  although  some  doubt 
was  thrown,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  de- 
bate, upon  the  actual  amount  of  two  million 
surplus,  which  was  announced  tho  first 
night  of  the  Session;  yet  it  was  quite  clear 
that  there  would  be  more  than  an  ample 
margin  for  the  revision  of  this  tax,  without 
in  any  way  at  the  same  time  prejudicing  that 
calm  consideration  of  all  the  interests  of  tho 
country,  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment claimed  the  other  evening,  when  the 
financial  statement  should  be  made.  But 
even  were  that  not  the  case — even  were 
the  state  of  the  revenue  such  as  to  require 
the  substitution  of  some  other  means  of 
taxation  on  the  repeal  of  this,  his  case  was 
equally  made  out.  He  had  shown  that  it 
was  unjust  in  principle,  and  most  oppres- 
sive in  its  operation — in  short,  as  Mr.  Fitt 
truly  said,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
every  principle  of  taxation.  And,  however 
pardonable  such  an  impost  might  be,  when 
the  country  was  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities,  it  was  high  time, 
after  thirty-five  years  of  European  peace, 
that  these  war  taxes  were  swept  from  the 
Statute-book.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed the  duty  entrusted  to  him;  but  at 
the  same  time,  so  strong  was  the  convic- 
tion he  entertained  of  the  justice  of  the 
case,  that  he  had  no  fear  of  the  result. 
He  therefore  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  repeal  the  tax. 

Mr.  HAYTER  trusted  he  should  stand 
excused  to  the  House  if  he  abstained  upon 
the  present  occasion  from  entering  into  any 
discussion  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  question  which  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Middlesex  had  been  pleased  to 
bring  before  the  House,  and  that  the 
House  would  concur  with  him  in  the  sug- 
gestion he  would  venture  to  make.  It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that  the  noble  Lord  (the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury)  in  the  course  of  yesterday 
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stated  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  pre- 
pared on  the  15th  to  lay  his  financial  state- 
ment hefore  the  House.  Now,  the  question 
which  the  nohle  Lord  had  introduced  in- 
Tolyed  in  itself  directly  a  diminution  of 
annual  income.  The  noble  Lord  had 
stated,  and  correctly,  that  the  amount 
received  in  respect  of  these  certificates 
was  upwards  of  120,0002.  a  year;  but  he 
must  permit  him  to  say  that  there  were 
other  considerations  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion of  that  question,  and  which  would  be 
materially  affected  by  a  decision  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  There  was  a  vast  variety  of 
personal  taxes,  for  licences  and  permission 
to  carry  on  businesses  which  affected  many 
branches  of  industry  in  this  country.  The 
decision  on  this  question  would  have  a 
material,  or  at  any  rate  some,  effect  on  the 
question  of  how  far  these  should  be  con- 
tinued. Now,  the  amount  that  was  re- 
ceived by  the  revenue  in  respect  of  certi- 
ficates and  licences  together  amounted  to 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  money. 
This  was  too  large  a  consideration  to  enter 
upon  at  the  present  moment,  and  while 
there  was  an  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. But  this  was  one  of  the  evils 
of  having  a  surplus,  that  a  thousand  in- 
terests were  putting  in  their  claim  for 
relief.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Manchester  proposed  to  abolish  at  once 
all  the  taxes  on  knowledge.  Another  hou. 
Gentleman  had  given  notice  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  duty  on  bricks;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport  was  desirous  that  all 
the  duty  should  be  taken  off  timber.  And 
they  had  had  a  Motion  proposed  which 
some  Gentleman  might  think  had  not  been 
decided  rightly,  which  would  have  ab- 
sorbed the  whole  surplus.  Under  those 
circumstances  he  trusted  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Middlesex  would 
postpone  his  Motion,  or  rather  that  the 
House  would  permit  him  to  suggest  that 
the  wiser  and  better  course  would  be  to 
adjourn  the  present  debate  until  after  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
enabled  to  lay  his  statement  before  the 
House,  when  all  the  claims  on  the  surplus 
could  be  made  at  the  same  time,  and  those 
who  made  out  the  best  case  would  be  suc- 
cessful. He  proposed,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  this  debate  be  adjourned  till  Friday, 
the  22nd  of  March. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  said,  although  he 
certainly  felt  it  would  be  almost  useless  to 
resist  itte  suggestion  of  his  right  hon. 


I 


Friend,  yet  he  could  not  help  fearing  that 
if  the  noble  Lord  yielded  to  it,  his  Motion 
would  be  indefinitely  postponed,  and  he 
would  never  obtain  the  justice  to  which 
those  whose  interests  he  had  advocated 
were  entitled.  He  therefore  hardly  knew 
under  the  circumstances  what  course  to 
adopt;  but  if  the  noble  Lord  desired  to 
press  his  Motion,  he  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  was 
quite  ready  to  go  on  and  support  him  by 
the  arguments  which  occurred  to  his  mind. 
Yet  he  could  not  help  thinking  the  most 
prudent  course  for  the  noble  Lord  to  adopt, 
would  be  to  accept  the  suggestion  to  ad- 
journ the  debate  till  after  the  financial 
statement.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  had  very  pro- 
perly stated  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer with  a  surplus  was  a  much  more 
lamentable  object  than  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  a  deficit;  because  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  with  a  deficit  had 
no  rival  claims  for  relief  to  puzzle  and 
perplex  him,  but  had  only  to  go  to  the 
attorneys  or  some  other  good  easy  class  of 
people,  and  lay  whatever  new  taxes  he 
required  upon  them.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  laying 
on  a  tax,  experienced  not  so  much  embar- 
rassment as  his  successors  would  probably 
find  in  taking  one  off.  Possibly,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  noble  Lord  would 
accept  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  and  adjourn  the 
debate. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  replied,  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  inde- 
pendent Members  as  to  the  question  of 
adjournment.  Private  Members  were  placed 
under  great  disadvantages  in  cases  of  this 
kind.  This  was  the  third  time  that  he  had 
given  notice  of  the  present  Motion,  and  it 
was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  he  had 
any  opportunity  of  being  heard;  he  should 
therefore  have  been  better  satisfied  if  a 
decision  could  have  been  come  to,  but  as 
the*hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  sppke 
last  recommended  adjournment,  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  advice 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  whose 
junior  ho  was  upon  this  occasion,  and 
who  must  understand  better  than  himself 
the  feelings  of  the  profession,  and  to  ac-, 
quiesce  in  the  Motion  for  postponing  the 
debate. 

Mr.  COCKBURN  had  come  down  to  the 
House  prepared  to  support  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Middlesex; 
but  he  quite  concurred  in  the  impossibility 
of  pressing  the  Motion  after  the  appeal 
made  bj  \U^  T\^\\i\vati,  Qi^xw'i^fexKftsa.^^^^- 
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of  the  managing  clerks,  and  other  suhor- 
dinate  functionaries  of  the  profession;  but 
independent  of  his  desire  not  to  weary  the 
House,  ho  thought  he  had  already  estab- 
lished a  case  for  his  clients,  which  would 
insure  a  verdict  in  their  favour,  and  he 
should  sit  down,  were  he  not  desirous  to 
combat  an  objection  which  he  knew  existed 
in  the  minds  of  some  Members,  namely, 
that  this  duty  operated  as  a  check  upon  an 
undue  influx  into  the  profession  of  a  low 
class  of  men.  In  the  first  place,  let  him 
observe,  that  if  the  tax  deserved  the  char- 
acter he  had  given  of  it — and  it  could  not 
be  refuted — it  was  bad  policy  to  do  evil  that 
good  might  come  of  it;  but  there  was  an- 
other consideration  which,  perhaps,  might 
have  still  greater  weight,  namely,  that 
like  almost  every  other  specimen  of  such 
crooked  policy,  it  did  not  answer  its  end. 
The  grandees  of  the  profession  once  thought 
80  too.  They  had  since  altered  their  opin- 
ion, and  they  had  found  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases  of  unjust  and  immoderate 
duties,  temptation  begot  the  illicit  trader, 
who  stepped  in  and  made  a  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  honest  and  conscientious 
practitioner.  He  called  on  them  to  listen 
to  the  language  of  Mr.  Maugham,  the 
secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
and  executing  the  office  of  registrar  of  at- 
torneys, a  man  perfectly  cognisant  of  the 
facts  to  which  he  deposed,  and  the  whole 
status  of  the  profession.     He  says — 

"  The  Incorporated  Law  Society  have  received 
numerous  complaints  that  attorneys,  practising 
in  a  limited  and  inferior  class  of  business,  derive 
emoluments  from  other  attorneys,  who  are  unable 
to  take  out  their  certificates,  and  who  practise  in 
the  name  of  such  certificated  attorneys,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  profits  of  the  business,  contrary  to 
the  express  provisions  of  the  statutes,  and  to  the 
injury  of  the  public.  By  these  means,  they  not 
only  evade  the  payment  of  the  duty,  but  eommit 
acts  of  malpractice,  and  of  oppression,  against  the 
poor  suitors  of  the  court,  and  generally  escape 
punishment.  For,  if  complaint  be  made  against 
the  attorney,  in  whose  name  the  malpractice  took 
place,  he  denies  that  he  authorised  the  use  of  his 
name,  and,  generally,  there  is  no  sufBcient  evi- 
dence to  contradict  him." 

But  besides  that,  had  they  no  other  guar- 
antees for  the  respectability  of  the  profes- 
sion ? — ^had  they  forgot  the  70,000^  a  year 
that  they  would  still  levy  upon  the  profes- 
sion after  the  certificate  duty  was  gone  ? 
1202.  for  articles,  251,  upon  admission,  not 
to  mention  2002.  or  300^  premium,  five 
guineas  in  fees  to  the  courts  on  admission, 
and,  above  all,  a  strict  examination  into 
their  general  knowledge,  as  well  as  their 
legal  attainments.     Why,  if  this  were  not 


enough  to  secure  the  selcctness  of  the 
profession,  additional  precautions  in  the 
shape  of  pecuniary  barriers  would  only  have 
the  effect  which  this  duty  had  already  ef- 
fected, of  encouraging  illicit  practice,  from 
the  temptation  it  held  out,  of  the  profits  of 
dishonesty.  In  a  former  part  of  his  ad- 
dress he  had  demonstrated  the  abuses  of 
the  tax,  he  had  then  shown  that  it  had 
not  even  the  meagre  uses  which  some  had 
imagined  to  belong  to  it;  and  he  had 
only  to  advert  to  the  considerations  of  re- 
venue involved  in  its  repeal.  A  very  few 
words  would  suffice :  although  some  doubt 
was  thrown,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  de- 
bate, upon  the  actual  amount  of  two  million 
surplus,  which  was  announced  the  first 
night  of  the  Session;  yet  it  was  quite  clear 
that  there  would  be  more  than  an  ample 
margin  for  the  revision  of  this  tax,  without 
in  any  way  at  the  same  time  prejudicing  that 
calm  consideration  of  all  the  interests  of  the 
country,  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment claimed  the  other  evening,  when  the 
financial  statement  should  be  made.  But 
even  were  that  not  the  case — even  were 
the  state  of  the  revenue  such  as  to  require 
the  substitution  of  some  other  means  of 
taxation  on  the  repeal  of  this,  his  case  was 
equally  made  out.  He  had  shown  that  it 
was  unjust  in  principle,  and  most  oppres- 
sive in  its  operation — in  short,  as  Mr.  Pitt 
truly  said,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
every  principle  of  taxation.  And,  however 
pardonable  such  an  impost  might  be,  when 
the  country  was  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities,  it  was  high  time, 
after  thirty-five  years  of  European  peace, 
that  these  war  taxes  were  swept  from  the 
Statute-book.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed the  duty  entrusted  to  him;  but  at 
the  same  time,  so  strong  was  the  convic- 
tion he  entertained  of  the  justice  of  the 
case,  that  he  had  no  fear  of  the  result. 
He  therefore  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  repeal  the  tax. 

Mr.  HAYTER  trusted  he  should  stand 
excused  to  the  House  if  he  abstained  upon 
the  present  occasion  from  entering  into  any 
discussion  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  question  which  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Middlesex  had  been  pleased  to 
bring  before  the  House,  and  that  the 
House  would  concur  with  him  in  the  sug- 
gestion he  would  venture  to  make.  It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that  the  noble  Lord  (the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury)  in  the  course  of  yesterday 
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stated  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  pre- 
pared on  the  15th  to  lay  his  financial  state- 
ment hefore  the  House.  Now,  the  question 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  introduced  in- 
ToWed  in  itself  directly  a  diminution  of 
annual  income.  The  noble  Lord  had 
stated,  and  correctly,  that  the  amount 
received  in  respect  of  these  certificates 
was  upwards  of  120,000^.  a  year;  but  he 
must  permit  him  to  say  that  there  were 
other  considerations  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion of  that  question,  and  which  would  be 
materially  affected  by  a  decision  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  There  was  a  vast  variety  of 
personal  taxes,  for  licences  and  permission 
to  carry  on  businesses  which  affected  many 
branches  of  industry  in  this  country.  The 
decision  on  this  question  would  have  a 
material,  or  at  any  rate  some,  effect  on  the 
question  of  how  far  these  should  be  con- 
tinued. Now,  the  amount  that  was  re- 
ceived by  the  revenue  in  respect  of  certi- 
ficates and  licences  together  amounted  to 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  money. 
This  was  too  large  a  consideration  to  enter 
upon  at  the  present  moment,  and  while 
there  was  an  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. But  this  was  one  of  the  evils 
of  having  a  surplus,  that  a  thousand  in- 
terests were  putting  in  their  claim  for 
relief.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Manchester  proposed  ta  abolish  at  once 
all  the  taxes  on  knowledge.  Another  hon. 
Gentleman  had  given  notice  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  duty  on  bricks;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport  was  desirous  that  all 
the  duty  should  be  taken  off  timber.  And 
they  had  had  a  Motion  proposed  which 
some  Gentleman  might  think  had  not  been 
decided  rightly,  which  would  have  ab- 
sorbed the  whole  surplus.  Under  those 
circumstances  he  trusted  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Middlesex  would 
postpone  his  Motion,  or  rather  that  the- 
House  would  permit  him  to  suggest  that 
the  wiser  and  better  course  would  be  to 
adjourn  the  present  debate  until  after  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
enabled  to  lay  his  statement  before  the 
House,  *when  all  the  claims  on  the  surplus 
could  be  made  at  the  same  time,  and  those 
who  made  out  the  best  case  would  be  suc- 
cessful. He  proposed,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  this  debate  be  adjourned  till  Friday, 
the  22nd  of  March. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  said,  although  he 
certainly  felt  it  would  be  almost  useless  to 
resist  the  suggestion  of  his  right  hon. 


Friend,  yet  he  could  not  help  fearing  that 
if  the  noble  Lord  yielded  to  it,  his  Motion 
would  be  indefinitely  postponed,  and  he 
would  never  obtain  the  justice  to  which 
those  whose  interests  he  had  advocated 
were  entitled.  He  therefore  hardly  knew 
under  the  circumstances  what  course  to 
adopt;  but  if  the  noble  Lord  desired  to 
press  his  Motion,  he  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  was 
quite  ready  to  go  on  and  support  him  by 
the  arguments  which  occurred  to  his  mind. 
Yet  he  could  not  help  thinking  the  most 
prudent  course  for  the  noble  Lord  to  adopt, 
would  be  to  accept  the  suggestion  to  ad- 
journ the  debate  till  after  the  financial 
statement.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  had  very  pro- 
perly stated  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer with  a  surplus  was  a  much  more 
lamentable  object  than  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  a  deficit;  because  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  with  a  deficit  had 
no  rival  claims  for  relief  to  puzzle  and 
perplex  him,  but  had  only  to  go  to  the 
attorneys  or  some  other  good  easy  class  of 
people,  and  lay  whatever  new  taxes  he 
required  upon  them.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  laying 
on  a  tax,  experienced  not  so  much  embar- 
rassment as  his  successors  would  probably 
find  in  taking  one  off.  Possibly,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  noble  Lord  would 
accept  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  and  adjourn  the 
debate. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  replied,  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  inde- 
pendent Members  as  to  the  question  of 
adjournment.  Private  Members  were  placed 
under  great  disadvantages  in  cases  of  this 
kind.  This  was  the  third  time  that  he  had 
given  notice  of  the  present  Motion,  and  it 
was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  he  had 
any  opportunity  of  being  heard;  he  should 
therefore  have  been  better  satisfied  if  a 
decision  could  have  been  come  to,  but  as 
the^ion.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  sppke 
last  recommended  adjournment,  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  advice 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  whose 
junior  ho  was  upon  this  occasion,  and 
who  must  understand  better  than  himself 
the  feelings  of  the  profession,  and  to  ac-^ 
quiesce  in  the  Motion  for  postponing  the 
debate. 

Mr.  COCKBURN  had  come  down  to  the 
House  prepared  to  support  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Middlesex; 
but  he  quite  concurred  in  the  impossibility 
of  pressing  the  Motion  after  the  ap^edl 
mode  by  the  right  Kon.  QL^w^^xciVOLH^^^^k^ 
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cretarj  of  the  Treasury.  He  trusted  that 
in  the  interval  the  Goyernment  would  take 
the  matter  into  theu*  most  serious  consi- 
deration, for  the  tax  was  one  of  the  most 
unjust  and  oppressive  at  present  existing. 
The  attorney  paid  the  income  tax  upon  his 
ifaeome,  and  taxes  on  consumption — which 
dther  people  paid;  and  yet  the  Govern- 
ment compelled  him  exclusively  to  pay  an 
additional  sum  on  account  of  his  profession, 
from  which  every  other  profession,  he  it 
that  of  barrister,  physician,  clergyman, 
architect,  or  any  other,  was  entirely  ex- 
empt. Thetefore,  although  there  might 
bo  numerous  applicants  seeking  to  divide 
the  surplus  which  the  financial  statement 
would  disclose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Go- 
yernment ought  to  remember  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  be  just  before  they  were 
^nerous,  and  first  make  remissions  of 
burdens  that  were  unjust  and  oppressive, 
before  they  came  to  consider  remissions  of 
mere  policy  and  expediency. 

Colonel  CHATTERTON  was  prepared 
to  support  the  Motion,  but  he  perfectly 
agreed  that  it  would  be  better  now  to  defer 
the  discussion. 

Sir  DE  L.  EVANS  hoped  it  would  go 
forth  that  the  Motion  had  not  been  met  by 
a  negative,  but  that  the  debate  was  merely 
adjourned. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Friday,  22nd 
March. 

EDUCATION. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  begged  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  promote  the  se- 
cular education  of  the  people  in  England 
add  Wales.  He  said  he  could  not  approach 
this  subject,  to  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  without 
a  deep  sense  of  its  difficulties.  Those  diffi- 
culties were  indeed  not  the  same  as  in 
former  years.  There  were  many  points 
he  was  now  entitled  to  take  for  granted 
with  which  he  need  not  trouble  the  House. 
It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  prove  that 
education  was  good — good  for  the  individual, 
and  for  the  community;  that  it  leads  to  the 
abatement  of  crime  and  to  improvement  in 
manners  and  morals.  Now,  although  it  was 
held  by  many  that  on  the  one  hand  it  was 
the  duty  of  Government  to  educate  the 
people,  and  on  the  other  that  education 
was  a  religious  question,  and  that  religion 
was  voluntary,  and  should  not  have  the  in- 
terference of  Government,  yet  between 
these  extreme  opinions  there  was,  he  ap- 

Erehended,  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
dd  that  alUioui^  the  Ooyemmont  should 


not  educate  the  people,  yet  they  would  ex- 
ercise a  legitimate  function  in  providing 
that  the  people  should  educate  themselves, 
and  it  was  on  that  view  that  he  had  con- 
structed the  measure  which  he  should  have 
the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House.     The 
difficulties  that   attended  the  educational 
question,  he  had  said,  were  not  the  same 
now  as  formerly.      They  formerly   arose 
from  indifference,  but  they  now  arose  from 
zeal.     Different  religious  bodies  regarded 
it  as  something  which  they  might  connect 
with  their  peculiarities,  to  which  they  might 
make  it  subservient.      The  consequence 
was,  that  parties  avowedly  engaged  in  the 
same  work  of  instruction  and  enlightening 
the  public  mind,  were  continually  quarrel- 
ling with  each  other.     The  efforts  which 
had  been  made  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion were  most  honourable  to  all  patties 
concerned.     Of  late  years  the  Church  had 
put  forth  a  magnificent  degree  of  fervour 
and  influence  in  these  matters.     Dissenters 
had  been  the  tried  friends  of  education 
from  the  very  beginning  of  those  efforts 
which  in  modern  times  had  spread  it  so 
much  among  the  poorer  classes ;  and  ho 
believed  that  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil on  Education  had  end  eavoured,  with 
great  judgment   and  tact,   to   encourage 
those  great  bodies  who  have  an  earnest 
interest  in  the  cause,  to  promote  their  ef- 
forts, to  stimulate  them  when  lagging,  and 
to  guide  them  when  zealous.     But  what 
was  the  state  of  those  great  bodies  ?    That 
they  were  in  collision  with  each  other;  that 
a  large  section  of  the  National  Society 
repudiated  grants    of  the  public   money; 
that  a  large  body  of  Dissenters,  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  also 
repudiated  these  grants;  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  had  striven  in  vain  to  brin*r 
together  these  jarring  elements;  and  that 
as  a  consequence  the  progress  of  education 
had  been  stayed,  and  he  thought  in  some 
respects  a  retrograde  movement  had  com- 
menced.    Now,  this  was  a  state  of  things 
most  earnestly  to  be  deplored.     He  found 
that  the  dissenters,  the  congregational  dis- 
senters, who  a  few  years  ago  declared  that 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Go- 
vernment in  this  matter — that  they  could 
raise  a  sum  of  200,000^,  and  show  that 
their  denomination,  at  least,  could  educate 
itself,  had  failed  in  that  purpose — instead 
of  raising  200,000?.,  they  only  reported 
that  GO  per  cent,  or  120,000?.  was  known 
to   have  been   expended   for    educational 
purposes   within  this   period;    that   only 
7>000{.  had  passed  through  the  hands  of 
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fhe  board ;  and  they  had  annoanced, 
ihough  with  hopefulness  as  to  the  fu- 
ture resumption  of  grants,  that  for  the 
present  their  grants  to  poor  schools  were 
Suspended.  While  that  was  the  cdse 
witn  them,  how  was  it  with  the  National 
Socie^  ?  He  found  by  the  last  publicii^ 
tion  of  their  annual  report,  that 

"  the  support  of  schools  continues  a  matter  of 
greater  difficulty  than  the  building  of  schools,  as 
it  is  found  easier  to  rouse  men  to  one  great  effort 
than  to  induce  them  to  giro  a  steady  and  length- 
ened support." 

And  as  an  eyidencc  that  this  was  not  the 
only  difficulty,  he  found  in  one  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Inspectors  that  in  the  north- 
eastern district  the  attendance  of  scholars 
was  much  less  than  it  might  be;  that  with 
accommodation  for  33,656  scholars,  an 
average  of  only  14,791  children  had  been 
attending  instruction  there.  In  one  of  the 
monthly  papers  published  by  the  National 
Society  during  the  last  year,  it  is  stated 
that 

"  the  state  of  its  finances  had  become  more  de- 
pressed, and  the  Committee  had  been  compelled 
to  suspend  their  operations  for  the  present  in 
building  and  cnhirging  schools.  They  had  also 
considered  it  prudent  to  make  reductions  in  the 
instances  of  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea,  and  the 
Battersea  training  institution ;  and  they  also  fear 
that  they  will  be  compelled  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  teachers  at  the  yery  time  when  the  exigencies 
of  the  Churoh  require  that  they  should  be  in- 
creased." 

Now  he  took  these  statements  to  be.  good 
reason  for  calling  again  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  subject.  He  knew  it 
was  but  three  years  since  it  was  discussed, 
and  very  freely  discussed;  but  when  they 
found  that  the  machinery  had  got  into  such 
disorder,  and  that  instead  of  progressively 
increasing  they  were  in  danger  of  diminish- 
ing their  usefulness,  it  was  surely  time  to 
inquire  what  means  could  be  taken  to  stay 
this  downward  course.  There  were  other 
reasons  why  the  subject  could  with  advan- 
tage again  be  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  During  the  period 
that  had  elapsed,  a  variety  of  important  do- 
cuments had  been  published.  In  the  re- 
ports and  minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  and  in  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  inspectors,  there  was  very  much  in- 
deed which  bore  both  on  the  extent  and  on 
the  quality  of  the  education  as  now  admin- 
istered in  this  country,  and  showed  that  in 
both  particulars  there  was  great  reason  for 
prompt  and  careful  attention  to  the  subject. 
As  an  additional  reason  for  calling  so  soon 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject,  he 


might  also  mention  that  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  there  was  an  educational 
movement  which  the  Legislature  should 
recognise,  and  which  imperatively  de- 
manded attention.  The  people  of  Lanca- 
shire, with  that  energy  which  distinguished 
them,  had  formed  a  scheme  for  the  com- 
plete education  of  their  entire  cbunty — he 
alluded  to  the  proceedings  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  secular  education  of  the 
county  of  Lacanster.  In  Scotland,  highly 
advantageous  as  its  position  had  generally 
been  supposed,  in  consequence  of  its  an- 
cient parochial  system,  there  were  com- 
plaints ;  and  these  complaints  took  the 
same  direction,  and  adopted  the  same  tone. 
That  religious  country — a  distinction  ithich 
it  had  always  so  honourably  earned— felt 
that  more  secular  education  was  necessary 
to  give  religious  education  its  full  efficiency. 
They  had  circulated  a  declaration  through 
the  country  to  that  effect,  and  had  backed 
their  opinion  with  the  venerated  authority 
of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers.  Besides  this,  in 
the  metropolis  and  other  places  the  workpeo- 
ple themselves  were  showing  a  lively  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  offspring.  They 
had  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose, 
if  they  could,  of  obtaining  it.  Many  indi- 
vidually had  made  great  sacrifices  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object.  But  feeling 
that  they  could  not  in  that  way  fully  real- 
ise all  they  desired,  they  had  combined —  [ 
still  adopting  the  same  principle,  and  pur- 
suing the  same  object — of  more  sectilar  > 
education  than  was  furnished  by  the 
schools  at  present  in  operation.  This  feel-  > 
ing  had  been  yet  further  tested  by  thd 
establishment  in  London  of  a  number  of 
schools,  where  the  training  of  the  facul- 
ties of  children  was  carried  considerably 
further  than  was  usual  in  schools.  They 
were  not  charity  schools;  they  were  self- 
supporting,  and  had  even  become  pro- 
fitable; many  hundreds  of  the  children 
of  the  working-classes  attended — the  boys 
paying  6^.,  the  girls  4d.  a  week;  and 
these  schools  had  attained  considerable 
popularity  with  the  class  for  whose  advan- 
tage they  were  designed.  Thus,  both  the 
discouraging  circumstances  and  the  popular 
movement  acted  in  the  same  direction  and 
led  to  the  same  result,  namely,  that  the 
time  was  come,  short  though  the  interval 
was,  for  taking  some  further  step,  for 
making  some  advances  in  ^his  matter. 
But  there  wore  reasons  stronger  and  more 
urgent  even  than  these.  No  person  could 
consider  the  comparative  conditioik  ^1  v2c^^ 
country  and  oUwsi  ^wsiVrvsi^  i^  V^  ^5^^^r» 
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tion,  without  feeling  that  the  nation  to 
which  we  belonged  was  not  supporting  its 
high  character  and  its  ancient  prerogative. 
It  appeared  from  some  statistics  which 
were  furnished  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
printed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  on 
ISducation,  that  the  proportion  borne  by 
the  children  at  school  to  the  entire  po- 
pulation in  various  countries  of  Europe, 
and  in  some  of  the  States  of  America, 
was  as  follows: — in  Prussia,  1  in  6; 
in  Bavaria,  1  in  7  at  day  schools,  and, 
reckoning  every  kind  of  elementary  school, 
1  in  5 ;  in  Holland,  1  in  8  at  public 
schools,  besides  those  under  private  tu- 
ition ;  in  Belgium,  1  in  9 ;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1  in  5;  in  Massachusetts,  1  in  6|. 
The  very  highest  estimate  of  the  most  san- 
guine calculator  of  this  proportion  in  Eng- 
land— ^he  meant  Mr.  Baines — only  gave  it 
at  1  in  8|;  but  if  to  make  out  this  propor- 
tion every  kind  of  school,  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  were  reckoned,  still  there  was 
great  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  very  in- 
accurate, and  that  1  in  13  would  be  much 
nearer  the  mark.  Not  only  would  ho 
direct  attention  to  the  general  deficiency 
of  education,  but  to  its  exceeding  irregu- 
larity. It  was  not  the  same  in  any  two 
counties,  nor  in  different  parishes  of  the 
same  town,  nor  in  different  classes  of  the 
working  people.  In  the  localities  where 
roost  attention  had  been  paid  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  reporteii  that  in  the  district  of 
Vauxhall,  Liverpool,  the  proportion  at- 
tending day  schools  was  1  in  11^;  in 
Blackfriars,  Salford,  I  in  36 ;  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Chester,  1  in  20;  in  Sheffield  1  in 
11;  in  Manchester,  1  in  14^.  Taking  the 
different  counties  of  England,  a  most  enor- 
mous variation  from  the  average  of  in- 
struction was  found.  In  Mr.  Fletcher's 
statistical  tables,  it  was  stated — 

"  T&king  tlio  men's  8ign«itur«s  by  markn  in  tho 
marriage  registers  in  England  and  Wales  (1S44) 
MM  indicative  of  ignorance — Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Cumberland,  are  above  the  average  of  in- 
itruction  by  59 '7,  63*2,  and  62*1  per  cent.  Bed- 
ford, Monmouth,  and  Hertford  are  below,  by 
53*0,  53-3,  and  53  8  per  cent.  Nearest  the 
average  are  Warwick  and  Chester,  being  above 
0-3  and  04." 

So  that  the  map  of  England  had  its  light 
and  dark  spots,  and  they  continually  inter- 
mingled in  the  strangest  manner.  While, 
according  to  recent  returns  of  the  Regis- 
trar General  of  England  and  Wales,  one- 
half  the  population  did  not  know  how  to 
write  their  names,  it  appeared  from  well- 
authenticatod  returns  from  474  cotton  mills 


in  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  < 
trict,  that  no  less  than  82J  per  cent  of  i 
whole  number  of  factory  operatives  co 
read.  The  disparity  extended  even  to  i 
sexes.  In  the  National  schools  in  Lone 
and  the  neighbourhood,  there  were  th 
boys  educated  to  two  girls;  but  in  i 
British  and  Foreign  schools  in  the  met 
polis  and  its  neighbourhood,  there  v 
only  one  girl  to  two  boys.  Everywh* 
was  found  disparity,  irregularity;  and  tl 
called  for  some  such  measure  as  he  1; 
endeavoured  to  provide — namely,  to  exc 
the  localities  to  exertion,  to  call  forth  1 
principle  of  emulation  between  differs 
districts,  which  should  make  each  anxi< 
to  vie  with  its  competitors,  and  to  prodi 
at  least  as  good,  if  not  a  better  and  m< 
complete,  system  of  general  and  effici< 
instruction.  There  was  yet  somethi 
more  to  bo  considered — the  efficiency 
education  as  well  as  its  extent.  How  l 
it  succeeded  in  that  which  was  most  c< 
fidently  anticipated  to  raise  a  ban 
against  criminality  ?  lie  was  aware 
was  touching  an  argument  which  th< 
who  wero  disposed  to  take  any  logical  ( 
vantage  of  an  opponent  might  endeavi 
to  turn  against  him,  and  that  it  might 
appearance,  but  in  appearance  only, 
made  to  recoil  upon  education  itself, 
should  endeavour  to  guard  against  si 
an  inference,  which  was  altogether  unw 
ranted  by  the  facts.  From  tables  presen 
to  this  House,  the  abstracts  of  various 
turns,  he  derived  these  very  striking  t 
impressive  results,  showing  that  educat 
as  now  administered  had  had  comparativ 
little  effect  in  the  abatement  of  crir 
He  took  tho  years  from  1837  to  1848 
elusive,  and  would  adopt  the  classificat 
of  criminals  now  generally  used  under  f 
heads,  namely,  of  those  who  were  una 
to  read  and  write;  those  able  to  read  i 
write  imperfectly;  those  able  to  read  i 
write  well;  and  those  who  had  receii 
a  superior  education.  During  tho  ye 
above  mentioned  the  gross  amount  of  cri 
had  undergone  great  fluctuations ;  it  I 
risen,  fallen,  and  risen  again ;  but,  in  \ 
relative  proportions  of  the  criminals  clai 
fied  as  above,  there  had  been  no  such 
versity,  but  a  continuous  process,  teach i 
the  lesson  it  was  adapted  to  convey  m 
impressively.  For  instance,  the  first — * 
least  instructed  class — had  not  beco 
more  criminal;  it  had  been  placed  un< 
more  beneficent  influences  than  in  fore 
years,  and  those  influences  had  operat 
During  those  twelve  years  the  per  centi 
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of  those  unable  to  read  and  write  had  de- 
creased from  35-85  to  34*40,  33*53,  and 
BO  on — down  at  last  to  31*93.  In  the  same 
time  the  per  ccntage  of  criminals  wlio  had 
received  an  instiniction  superior  to  reading 
and  writing  had  also  decreased  from  '43 
to  '27  per  cent.  Thus  the  two  extremes 
showed  a  decreasing  proportion ;  whilst  in 
the  intermediate  classes,  those  who  could 
read  and  write  impei*fect]y,  and  those  who 
could  read  and  write  well — that  was  to 
say,  those  trained  according  to  the  system 
of  instruction  now  generally  practised  in  our 
schools — there  had  been  an  increased  per 
centage :  of  those  who  could  read  and  write 
imperfectly,  from  52*08  to  56*38;  and 
of  those  who  could  read  and  write  well 
there  had  been  an  increase  also,  but  a 
very  slight  one — only  from  9*46  to  9 '83^ 
The  great  increase  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  criminals  had  been  in  those 
who  could  read  and  write  imperfectly — 
children  who  had  been  at  the  schools  which 
now  furnished  the  great  mass  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  poorer  classes.  It  was  shown 
by  the  able  papers  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the 
inspector  of  the  British  and  Foreign  So- 
ciety's Schools,  that  a  similar  result  ob- 
tained.    He  said — 

"  While  tho  total  increase  of  commitments  from 
1887,  38,  and  39,  to  1842,  43,  and  44,  was  28  per 
contp  the  increase  in  tho  wholly  ignorant  was  only 
ll'O  per  cent ;  and  wliilo  the  decrease  in  tho  total 
commitments  from  1842,  43,  and  44  to  1845,  46, 
and  47,  has  hoen  only  13  2  per  cent,  the  decrease 
in  the  wholly  ignorant  has  been  150  per  cent." 

There  had  therefore  been  an  advance  in 
criminality  amongst  those  who  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  the  schools  as  they  at  pre- 
sent existed.  Though  feeling,  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  Ilouse,  that  religious  in- 
struction was  the  most  important  that  the 
child  could  receive,  he  had  also  a  convic- 
tion that  to  make  that  instruction  produce 
its  genuine  results,  there  must  be  a  pro- 
portionate admixture  of  that  communica- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  of  that  training  of 
the  faculties  which,  in  common  parlance, 
was  designated  secular  teaching.  To  the 
want  of  this  he  ascribed  whatever  there 
might  be  of  failure  in  the  efforts  that  had 
been  so  extensively  made  to  benefit  the 
rising  generation.  Without  this,  the  reli- 
gion they  gave  the  child  was  mere  words, 
whose  meaning  he  did  not  feel  or  compre- 
hend; he  might  repeat  them,  but  they  did 
not  sink  into  his  mind.  They  required 
the  atmosphere  of  other  instruction,  and 
the  stimulus  of  his  own  reflective  faculties. 
The  results  of  the  gaol  returns  were  also 
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of  a  kind  to  bear  out  this  conviction,  and 
to  increase  our  dissatisfaction  with  educa- 
tion as  now  generally  administered.  He 
would  take  the  gaol  returns  presented  in 
1848 — the  last  he  had  seen;  and  he  would 
take  the  test  generally  applied  by  the  gaol 
chaplains — whether  the  parties  committed 
could  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer — a  very 
legitimate  test  to  apply  in  this  case.  The 
children  whose  parents  taught  them  that 
prayer  were  not  generally  the  children  to 
find  their  way  into  gaols — ^while  those 
children  who  had  been  abandoned  entirely, 
the  children  of  reprobate  parents,  who  had 
not  been  to  school,  would  not  be  able  to 
repeat,  even  as  a  dry  form  of  words,  that 
symbol  of  devotion  which  was  so  dear  to 
all  Christians.  He  took,  therefore,  this 
test  to  separate  the  children  who  had  been 
at  the  existing  schools  from  those  who  had 
not.  Of  course  there  were  exceptional 
cases;  but  they  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  affect  the  argument ;  and  he  assumed, 
if  a  child  could  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
that  he  had  been  at  some  school  or  other, 
British  or  national,  public  or  private,  day 
or  Sunday  school.  In  the  county  gaol  at 
Reading,  out  of  631  prisoners  there  were 
only  204  who  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  leaving  427  who  had  gone  through 
a  nominal  education.  In  Cambridge  county 
gaol,  GI  out  of  229  were  unable  to  repeat 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  leaving  there  168  who 
had  gone  through  a  nominal  education. 
In  the  Cornwall  county  gaol  there  were 
684  prisoners,  of  whom  139  could  not  bear 
this  test,  leaving  545  there  who  had  gone 
through  a  nominal  education.  Of  674  pri- 
soners in  the  Dorset  county  gaol,  only  57 
were  unable  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
leaving  617  nominally  educated.  In  Lan- 
caster county  gaol,  out  of  603  prisoners 
115  were  in  this  predicament,  leaving 
488  nominally  instructed.  In  the  Sussex 
county  gaol,  out  of  522  prisoners,  80 
were  ignorant,  leaving  442.  These  re- 
turns bore  out  to  a  large  extent  the  as- 
sertion he  had  made.  He  could  follow 
them  up  by  other  calculations  of  a  similar 
description.  Returns  procured  by  indivi- 
duals from  a  great  number  of  the  go- 
vernors of  gaols  showed  that  out  of 
9,387  prisoners,  5,875  had  been  at 
Sunday  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
schools.  He  was  merely  giving  speci- 
mens of  the  different  classes  of  evidence, 
the  whole  of  which  would  fill  volumes.  Let 
them  take  report  after  report,  and  they 
would  find  analogous  results.  The  impres- 
sion which  this  evidence  conveyed — of  the 
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needful  accompaniment  of  secular  instruc- 
tion and  intellectual  training  to  render  re- 
ligious education  valuable,  and  enable  it  to 
produce  its  fruits — seemed  to  have  been 
imparted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
minds  of  almost  all  the  parties  concerned. 
The  statements  of  gaol  chaplains,  governors 
of  gaols,  inspectors  of  prisons,  inspectors 
of  schools,  all  tended  in  the  same  direction. 
They  might  give  it  more  or  less  explicit 
utterance,  but  still  this  was  clearly  in  their 
minds.  The  chaplain  of  the  Pentonville 
prison  said  in  his  last  report — 

**  I  am  compelled  again  to  confess  that  the  pro- 
portion of  convicts  Yrho  have  been  educated  in 
some  sort,  a^i  compared  with  those  totally  unedu- 
cated, is  fully  as  high  as  that  which  exists  between 
those  classes  in  the  general  population — a  fact 
which  should  lead  to  the  inquiry  wherein  the  po- 
pular education  is  defective." 

The  same  chaplain,  in  his  report  for  the 
year,  said — 

"  Of  the  500  prisoners  178  had  attended  some 
sort  of  school  upwards  of  four  years  ;  58  less  than 
four ;  193  less  than  three  years ;  and  71  not  at 
all,  being  a  little  more  than  four  years'  schooling 
on  an  average  to  each.  Their  attainments,  how- 
ever, will  show  the  miserably  defective  character 
of  the  instruction  which  they  received  ;  for  I  do 
not  think  that  the  scholars,  with  some  exceptions, 
were  of  much  inferior  intellect  or  much  worse 
disposed  than  the  generality,  whilst  their  position 
as  criminals,  convicted  of  most  serious  offences, 
seems  to  argue  that  their  moral  and  religious 
training  was  oven  more  discreditable.  Only  259, 
upon  admission,  could  read  with  any  degree  of  in- 
telligence an  ordinary  book.  A  larger  number 
could  follow  another  person  reading,  as  in  divine 
service,  with  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  in  their 
hands,  but  in  the  way  of  learning  to  read  rather 
than  with  understanding  or  ease." 

The  prison  inspectors  had  borne  similar 
testimony.  In  the  14th  report  of  the  Ex- 
eter county  gaol,  the  inspector  stated  that 
he  had  examined  120  prisoners,  of  whom 
21  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  43 
could  repeat  it,  51  could  repeat  part  of  the 
Catechism,  and  5  could  repeat  the  whole 
Catechism — giving  99  nominally  trained 
prisoners  to  21  altogether  untrained.  The 
14th  report  from  the  county  gaol  at  Bod- 
min showed  that  of  684  prisoners,  4G5 
could  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  more  or  less 
correctly,  and  were  acquainted  with  the 
simple  truths  of  religion,  and  80  had  a 
good  general  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
Thus,  545  out  of  G84  had  gone  through 
the  training  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
the  inspector  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society  s  Schools,  appended  this  remark 
to  his  last  report — 

**  However  essential  such  a  training  may  seem 
to  any  course  claiming  the  namo  of  education,  it 


has  yet  to  be  commenced  for  all  the  children  in 
our  schools,  except  a  few  in  the  top  classes  of  the 
best  of  them.  And  grateful  indeed  as  we  ought 
to  be  for  the  degree  of  instruction  which  has  been 
spread  among  the  poorer  classes,  their  '  day- 
school  education '  is  still  in  its  in&ncy,  even  in 
the  most  favoured  places ;  while  in  remote,  though 
oflen  not  less  densely  populated  districts,  its  exist- 
ence is  little  more  than  nominal,  whatever  may  be 
the  exceeding  number  of  infants  '  kept  quiet '  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  dames,  or  of  uneducated  and  nn- 
trained  teachers  earning  a  scanty  pittance  under 
permission  to  assemble  a  few  children  on  week- 
days amidst  the  superfluous  desks  and  benches  of 
the  Sunday  schools." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Moseley,  whose  reports  were 
always  deserving  of  the  very  closest  degree 
of  attention,  had  generalised  more  his  re- 
marks on  this  suhject  in  the  last  report  of 
the  schools  in  the  Surrey  district.  He 
said — 

"  It  is  consistent  with  my  own  experience,  and, 
I  believe,  with  that  of  all  other  inspectors,  that 
there  is  most  religious  knowledge  in  those  schools 
where  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  united  in  a 
just  proportion  with  secular  instruction,  and 
where  a  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the 
day  school  and  the  Sunday  school  being  observed, 
something  of  that  relation  is  established  in  the 
school  between  religious  principles  and  secular 
pursuits  which  ought  to  obtain  in  the  after-life  of 
the  child.  This  is  a  grave  error  which  confounds 
religious  knowledge  with  a  religious  character, 
and  that  no  ordinary  sacrifice  which  is  made  of 
the  veneration  due  to  the  word  of  God,  when  it  is 
constantly  applied  to  a  secular  use.'* 

Another  inspector,  the  Rev.  F.  Cooke,  of 
the  metropolitan  district,  said — 

"  Religious  instruction  is  advanced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  proficiency  of  children  in  other  studies, 
and  so  far  as  outward  observation  goes,  the  best 
effects  are  produced  upon  the  moral  principles  and 
conduct." 

The  Rev.  J.  Blandford,  school  inspector  of 
the  East  Midland  districts,  said — 

'•  Out  of  12,786  children  who  were  present  at  the 
examination,  1  find  that  2,891  can  read  the  Scrip- 
tures with  ease,  and  that  651  can  read  books  of  ge- 
neral information  with  ease  and  fluency."  "  In  a 
large  proportion  of  them  the  books  in  general  use 
are  of  a  religious  kind  ;  and  even  when  others  are 
introduced,  the  supply  is  generally  very  scanty. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
teacher,  however  earnest  and  intelligent,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  instruction  in  his  school,  and  to 
have  it  in  an  efficient  state,  without  an  adequate 
supply  of  books  and  apparatus."  "  I  cannot  speak 
favourably  of  the  actual  amount  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  children,  or  the  general  etflciency 
of  the  schools.  The  standard  of  instruction  is 
very  low.  Upon  the  whole,  they  possess  a  fair 
amount  of  Scriptur.al  knowledge." 

School  after  school  reported  "  no  secular 
reading  hooks,'*  '*  deficiency  of  hooks," 
and  that  the  children  were  receiving  reli- 
gious instruction,  that  was  to  say,  they  re- 
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peated  prayers  and  catechisms,  but  that 
there  was  a  great  deficieucj  of  secular 
books.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thurtell,  inspector 
in  the  north-west  district,  stated  that — 

**  Very  few  of  tho  teachers  were  able  to  read 
well,  and  that  it  was  manifest  the  state  of  in- 
struction in  these  schools  was  in  general  verj  im- 
perfect." 

The  Committee  of  Council  itself  was  aware 
of  the  deficiency;  for  in  their  Minutes 
they  observed  that  while  the  managers  of 
•chools — 

"  had  been  enabled  to  procnre  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  Bibles,  Testaments,  religious  formularies, 
and  books  of  religious  instruction,  other  lesson 
and  text-books  were  often  either  not  found  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  or  only  to  a  yery  limited  ex- 
tent." 

The  National  Society  itself  seemed  to  per- 
ceive that  it  had  laboured  under  some  mis- 
take on  this  ground.  The  inspector  said 
of  the  teachers  training  at  St.  Mark's  Col- 
leg( 


"  They  will  be  men,  I  think,  fond  of  study  and 
desirous  of  self-improvement.  Whether  in  the 
estimate  they  may  have  formed  of  the  subjects 
proper  to  the  education  of  the  industrial  noasses 
of  the  country,  or  in  the  knowledge  they  may  pos- 
sess applicable  to  it,  they  will  be  found  equal  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  remains  to  bo  proved." 

The  deficiency  as  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  was  pointed  at  in  the  37th  report  of 
the  National  Society.  After  mentioning 
some  comments  on  the  Scriptures,  which 
were  required,  it  said — 

**  To  this  list  of  books  required  may  be  added  a 
work  on  the  elements  of  political  economy  for  the 
use  of  teachers ;  and  a  very  simple  'book  on  the 
same  subject  might  be  advantageously  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  children.  This  is  a  topic  which 
is  now  beginning  to  be  discussed  among  all  ranks : 
and  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  early  imbuing  the  minds  of  persons  with 
some  maxims  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  imbibing  any  of  the  ^Ise  and  pernicious 
theories  which  are  now  broached.  How  to  foster 
tho  accumulation  of  capital  in  a  country,  and 
protect  it  when  accumulated,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  the  manual  labourer  from  being 
unduly  ground  down  and  oppressed,  is  felt  to  be 
one  of  tiie  great  problems  of  the  day ;  and  if  the 
science  of  political  economy  cannot  solve  this 

nblem  it  can  at  least  prove  to  the  capitalist  that 
I  always,  in  the  long  run,  his  interest  to  care 
tenderly  for  his  workmen ;  and  it  can  demonstrate 
to  the  workmen  that  they  are  equally  dependent 
on  the  capitalist." 

To  these  evidences  he  would  add  the  testi- 
mony of  an  intelligent  American  observer, 
Mr.  Horace  Mann,  so  well  known  for  his 
exertions  in  Boston,  and  so  long  connected 
with  schools  there,  who,  not  very  long  ago, 
had  made  an  educational  tour  throughout 
Europe.    In  his  remarks  on  the  schools 


and  the  religious  teaching  of  this  countiy, 
he  said — 

**  After  the  particular  attention  which  I  gave 
to  this  subject,  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
I  can  say  without  any  exception  that  in  those 
schools  where  religious  creeds  and  forms  of  faith 
and  modes  of  worship  were  directly  taught,  I 
found  the  common  doctrines  and  injunctions  of 
morality,  and  the  meaning  of  the  preceptive  parts 
of  the  gospel  to  bo  much  less  taught  and  much 
less  understood  by  the  pupils,  than  in  the  same 
grade  of  schools  and  by  the  same  classes  of  pupils 
with  us." 

To  these  observations  of  an  intelligent 
American  traveller,  he  would  add  those  of 
a  not  less  intelligent  English  traveller 
on  the  state  of  education  in  America. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  recently  published 
work  on  America,  said — 

^'  The  clergy  are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  where  the  education  of  the  million  has 
been  carried  furthest,  the  people  are  most  regular 
in  their  attendance  on  public  worship,  most  zeal- 
ous in  the  defence  of  their  theological  opinions, 
and  most  liberal  in  contributing  funds  to  the 
support  of  their  pastors  and  to  the  building  of 
churches." 

His  inference  from  these  varied  testimonies 
was  the  same — not  that  religious  teaching 
should  be  in  any  degree  checked,  restrict- 
ed, or  abated ;  but  that  care  should  be 
taken  always  to  accompany  it  with  such 
training  and  instruction  as  would  give  it 
its  full  force  on  the  mind,  and  ensure  its 
best  i*esults  on  the  heart  and  character. 
He  would  now  endeavour  briefly  to  explain 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  he  should 
ask  leave  to  introduce,  and  in  which  he 
had  endeavoured  not  to  supersede  any  ex- 
isting education,  but  to  render  it  all  avail- 
able, as  far  as  possible,  for  calling  forth, 
in  supply  of  the  undeniable  deficiency,  local 
exertions,  in  connexion  with  that  central 
superintendence  which  would  render  them 
most  efficient.     He  proposed  that  the  de- 
ficiency in   the   supply  of  the  means  of 
education  in  any  parish,. or  combination  of 
parishes,  should  be   ascertained  by  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors.     In  estimating  those 
means,  he  would  have  them  take  every 
item  of  educational  machinery  into  account 
—  national   schools,    British  and  foreign 
schools,  schools   connected  with  religious 
denominations,   schools  without  any  such 
connection,  public  schools,  private  schools, 
if  they  submitted  to  inspection  ;  he  would 
have  them  report  on  any  and  all  as  afford- 
ing the  means  of  instruction  for  the  people 
of  that  district,  subtracting  the  exclusion 
which  might  arise  from  too  great  costli- 
ness in  some  instances,  and  from  exclusive 
religious  peculiarities  being  enforced  upon 
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the  children,  or  expected  of  them  in  other 
instances.  The  amount  of  the  deficiency 
of  education  being  thus  ascertained,  he 
proposed  that  the  locality  should  be  in- 
vited to  supply  it ;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  should  bo  summoned  to  elect 
an  education  committee,  who  should  have 
the  supply  of  the  deficiency  for  their  pecu- 
liar work,  and  be  empowered  to  rate  the 
inhabitants  for  the  expense  neoessarily  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  their  plans.  He 
would  have  continued  regard  to  the  exist- 
ing schools.  There  were  two  means  by 
which  the  wants  of  the  parish  or  district, 
as  regarded  secular  education,  which  should 
be  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  commit- 
tee, might  be  met:  first,  as  in  the  old 
schools  and  schools  already  existing,  by 
the  remuneration  of  the  teacher  for  so 
many  pupils  as  the  inspector  should  report 
hiiu  to  have  efficiently  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  secular  education;  and,  sec- 
ondly, by  the  formation  of  new  schools,  to 
be  properly  free  schools — schools  to  which 
any  inhabitant  of  the  parish  or  district  should 
have  the  right  of  sending  his  children,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen,  with- 
out charge,  without  distinction  in  the  treat- 
ment and  training  of  the  children,  with  no 
religious  peculiarities  inculcated  upon  them, 
but  with  the  right  reserved  and  inalion- 
able — the  right  of  the  parents  to  have,  at 
certain  convenient  times  fixed  by  the  mas- 
ter, their  children  instructed  as  to  religion 
where  and  by  whom  they  pleased.  He 
also  proposed,  that,  on  leaving  the  school, 
each  child,  having  conducted  itself  to  its 
master's  satisfaction,  and  in  his  estimation 
deserving  by  its  attainments,  should  have  a 
present  of  books  made,  of  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  always  form  a  portion — 
thus  putting  that  volume  into  the  child's 
hand  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  most 
fitted  for  appreciating  its  grandeur,  and 
for  coming  under  its  moral  influences.  He 
proposed  that  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
should  be  made  as  independent  as  possible. 
That  they  should  be  appointed,  paid,  and 
dismissed  by  the  local  education  commit- 
tee, giving  them  in  the  latter  case  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council. 
And  should  an  instance  occur  where  the 
locality  was  so  careless,  indolent,  and  neg- 
lectful of  its  duty  as  not  to  undertake  to 
provide  for  the  deficiency,  he  would  call 
upon  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion to  step  in,  and  not  to  allow  that  lo- 
cality to  become  a  sink  of  ignorance,  pre- 
judice, and  vice,  to  its  own  disgrace  and 
misery,  and  a  nuisance  to  all  the  surround- 


ing country.  The  masters  be  proposed  to 
remunerate  by  salaries,  fixing  the  minimom 
at  such  an  amount  as  should  ensure  them 
some  considerable  degree  of  respectability 
in  their  social  position.  This  was  of  the 
very  utmost  consequence.  He  relied  on 
the  schoolmasters  for  the  advancement  of 
education.  It  was  only  through  their 
means  that  we  could  have  any  hope  of  bet- 
ter and  brighter  results  than  some  we  had 
witnessed.  He  would  stimulate  honourable 
rivalry  by  the  publication  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  of  a  complete  report,  from  year 
to  year,  of  the  state  of  education  in  every 
district  in  the  kingdom,  those  reports  find- 
ing their  way  into  the  usual  channels  and 
to  the  table  of  that  House;  and  thus  pub- 
licity and  opinion  would  give  their  sanc- 
tion, and  would  be  found  available  for  all 
purposes,  for  encouraging  the  meritorioiis» 
and  for  shaming  the  indifferent  out  of  th«r 
culpable  neglect  of  duty.  He  trusted  he ' 
had  said  nothing  in  the  course  of  his  ob- 
servations which  could  be  fairly  construed 
into  anything  offensive  towards  the  various 
religious  bodies  who,  undoubtedly,  did  so ; 
much  for  education.  He  proposed  to  put  ; 
no  restraints  upon  them.  Schools  might  j 
still  be  erected  and  endowed  in  the  strict-  • 
est  principles  of  Church  education;  thej 
might  be  put  under  the  entire  control  of ' 
clergymen,  and  have  bishops  for  visitors. 
He  interfered  not  with  anv  of  these.  On 
the  contrary,  those  schools,  of  whatOTer 
kind,  which  had  assisted  the  State  in  send- 
ing out,  year  after  year,  a  certain  number 
of  pupils,  qualified  to  take  their  place  m 
civilised  society,  would,  under  his  scheme, 
receive  their  reward  according  to  the 
work  they  had  done.  The  religions 
bodies  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
giving  instruction  as  heretofore,  accom-. 
panicd  with  their  own  peculiar  religions 
opinions,  and  would  have  the  power  of 
making  the  imparting  of  education  subor- 
dinate to  what  appeared  to  them  a  para-  , 
mount  purpose.  He  did  not  think  the  Dis- 
senters would  be  found  objecting  to  his 
proposal,  because  their  schools  would  be 
left  equal  freedom.  And  here  he  would 
observe,  that  he  adopted  the  distinction  so 
finely  drawn  by  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey,  between  **  education**  and  "in- 
struction.** By  education,  he  meant  the 
complete  training  and  drawing  forth  of  the 
mind.  This  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  highly-gifted  teacher  or  the  affectionate 
pastor  or  parent.  Instruction,  or  the  mere 
attainment  of  knowledge,  was  a  lower  task, 
which  was  to  be    accomplished  by  the 
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agency  of  the  school,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  schoolmaster.  He  used  the  votA  edu- 
cation, howeTcr,  for  instructioD,  as  tho  one 
most  commonly  used  to  signify  that  which 
was  properly  expressed  by  the  word  "  in- 
struction." Bat  there  was  another  class 
of  persons  whose  co-operation  wsa  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  carrying  out  any  sys- 
tem of  edncstion — he  meant  tho  working 
people,  whose  children  were  to  be  instruct- 
ed luid  trained.  Unless  they  were  with 
the  plan — unless  they  coincided  with  it, 
and  received  it  kindly,  and  as  a  privilege 
for  their  children — although  it  should  have 
the  sanction  of  the  Church  and  of  different 
religious  denominations,  it  would  not  hare 
that  effect  which  it  was  most  devoutly  to 
he  wished  it  should  have.  Amongst  that 
class,  whose  intelligence  was  underrated 
by  those  who  had  not  the  advantage  of 
personal  communicatiou  with  them,  a 
sturdy  intellect  and  moral  sense  prevailed 
which  recoiled  from  charity;  and  whatever 
tliej  might  think  of  their  feelings,  rights, 
and  privilegeB,  he  thought  this  sturdincss 
of  intellect,  which  was  invariahly  the  re- 
sult of  self-cultivation,  though  it  might  not 
be  accompanied  by  eitemal  culture,  was 
entitled  to  respect.  These  people  were  in- 
disposed to  send  their  children  to  schools 
when  they  found  them  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosclytism ;  and  thus  a  suspicion 
of  their  intentions  was  generated  which 
he  regretted  to  say  was  not  always  unwar- 
ranted. He  would  read  to  the  House  a 
passage  from  the  tnanifesto  of  the  working 
men  of  London  on  this  subject.  They 
■ay— 

"  We  cannot  coaaent  that  onr  ithildrea  ahould 
b*  apportioned  omongK  the  relinoua  Kflti^ — that 
their  plutio  mindi  and  nucent  judgments  should 
ba  subjected  to  >n  extenwl  pnuurs  which  would 
giTS  them  a  penniiWDt  bias  towards  peculiar  no- 
tiooi.  This  nppesn  to  ui  to  be  the  riTj  wsj  to 
fomept  and  cherish  those  thoologiul  disciiiotlons 
whieh  already  so  unhappiij  divide  muakiad.  Re- 
ligion is  intended  to  prepare  men  for  Heaven, 
where  the  sooietr  of  Che  blessed  will  ba  united  in 
peace  and  lore.  Whj  should  it  be  made  on  earth 
the  pretext  for  cutting  up  the  oonununitr  into 
•eotiona,  and  separating  them  from  one  another 
bj  unpronouneeahle  shibboleths  f  We  have  now 
for  several  years  been  spectators  of  the  dispute 
going  on  between  the  denominntlons  od  the  lub- 
jsot  of  popular  education.  We  have  noticed  that 
(bey  all  agree  a*  to  its  urgent  and  imperatiTe  ne- 
eessltf ;  each  part;  hoi  Tied  with  the  other*  in 
eloquent  descriptions  of  tbe  frightful  condition  of 
the  working  classes.  We  have  been  called  '  a 
multiCBde  of  untutored  aarages.'  and  tbe  plaoei 
where  we  dwell  hare  been  designated  as  '  great 
and  terrible  wilderneises.'  We  have  sat  still,  ei- 
paoting  that  the  religions  denominations,  in  hoi; 
obaritj  and  pity  lor  our  sufbnngs,  would  for  onoe 
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lay  by  their  peenliarities,  which  they  thenselvei 
confess  are  not  essential  to  solvation,  and  agree 
upon  some  plan  by  which  the  resources  of  the 
State  might  be  employed  to  reioue  us  fi^m  our 
awfiil  condition.  But  we  hare  waited  in  vain  : 
the  controversy  has  waied  better  and  more  furi- 
ous :  our  little  ones  bave  been  forgotten  in  the 

'  fray,  and  their  golden  momoats  have  been  allowed 
to  run  irreooverablr  to  waste," 
He  believed  these  words  to  be  tbe  genuine 
opinion  of  tbe  real  working  men,  and  their 
willingness  to  receive  instruction  fairly  of- 
fered, gave  an  assurance  of  success  to  be 
derived  from  no  other  source.    It  would  ho 

,  expected  that  he  should  saj  something  of 
the  cost  of  the  experiment  he  proposed; 
but  it  would  be  idle  affectation  to  produce 
any  figures  on  such  a  subject.  He  would 
remark,  however,  that  first  impresaionB 
were  likely  to  lead  to  a  much  overrated 
estimate  of  tho  outlay.  The  association 
for  education  in  the  county  of  Lancaster 
made  a  calculation  with  great  care,  and 
they  found  that  they  couM  erect  schools 
for  the  entire  education  of  the  county  by 
a  rate  of  i^d.  in  the  pound.  The  expenses 
of  sustaininig  and  managing  their  schools 
for  children  and  adults  were  expected 
to  bo  covered  hy  a  rate  of  6d,  in  tbe 
pound.  Such  was  the  estimate  for  provi- 
ding education  for  the  entire  county;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  proposed 
by  his  present  scheme  to  provide  merely 
for  the  deficiency  of  education.  Then 
he  asked  to  have  a  reasonable  allowance 
made  on  account  of  the  diminished  crime 
which  wonld  result  from  education  and 
moral  training,  and  for  abatement  of 
the  enormous  cost  of  unrestored  pro- 
perty lost  by  theft.  The  poorer  rate- 
payers would  also  find  themselves  repaid, 
and  overpaid,  for  what  they  would  bo 
called  on  to  contribute  for  teachers,  in  the 
instruction  which  wonld  be  given  to  their 
children.  Beyond  this  general  view,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  calculate 
tho  expenses  of  the  plan  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  He  had  already  trespassed 
too  long  on  the  patience  of  the  House,  but 
he  would  ask  their  attention  for  a  few  min- 
utes longer.  Ue  depended  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  teachers  for  the  success  of 
bis  plan.  In  that  view  he  was  warranted 
by  a  sound  observation  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  tho  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment, 
made  three  years  ago,  when  this  eame 
topic  of  education  was  under  discussion. 
The  noble  Lord  then  said — 

"It  has  alwayi  been  my  view  that  yoa  can 
never  eSbctually  raise  education  in  this  country 
tilt  you  raise  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
teachara  of  scbooll," 
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That  was  what  he  (Mr.  Fox)  wished  to  do 
hy  the  salary  he  recommended  in  the  mea- 
sure for  the  masters  of  free  schools.  And 
if  any  one  questioned  the  essential  impor- 
tance of  the  masters  of  schools,  he  would  re- 
fer him  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  most 
perfect  system  of  education  to  be  found  in 
the  world  existed  on  paper,  for  every  parish 
had  its  school,  the  ratepayers  had  a  share 
in  its  management,  and  every  parent  was 
made  to  send  his  children  to  school ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  these  children 
were  in  a  more  forlorn  condition  than  any 
children  in  the  country.  This  was  owing 
to  the  want  of  proper  and  efficient  teachers. 
The  bishop,  writing  on  this  subject  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, says — 

"  That  unless  some  plan  was  adopted  for  rais- 
ing tho  character  of  the  schoolmaster,  they  would 
be  outstripped  by  tho  inhabitants  of  any  other 
part  of  ller  Majesty's  dominions,  and  they  would 
not  have  good  schoolmasters  unless  they  earned 
their  position.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  con- 
venient school-rooms  ;  they  must  also  have  a  suf- 
ficient salary  and  comfortable  houses  to  reside 
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The  fact  was,  that  the  profession  of  school- 
master did  not  receive  that  encouragement 
in  this  country  which  was  necessary  to  en- 
able persons  to  devote  themselves  heart 
and  soul  to  their  calling.  He  believed 
that  persons  well  qualified  for  the  work 
existed  in  great  number  throughout  the 
country.  He  believed  that  it  might  be 
said  of  the  schoolmaster,  as  it  had  been 
said  of  the  poet,  Nascitur  non  fit.  He 
believed  that  there  existed  by  nature,  in 
some  minds,  a  disposition  which  enabled 
them  to  sympathise  with  children — to  feel 
the  difficulties  which  obstructed  children, 
and  to  accelerate  their  progress,  for  which 
no  amount  of  learning,  classical  or  other- 
wise, could  compensate.  He  would,  there- 
fore, throw  tho  competition  for  masters 
perfectly  open,  without  regard  to  train- 
ing schools.  He  would  invite  true  men  to 
come  forward  ;  he  would  make  aptitude 
for  teaching  the  great  test  of  fitness,  and 
would  reward  them  accordingly.  The 
function  of  the  teacher  was  one  of  great 
difficulty;  it  required  time  and  patience,  and 
it  was  deserving  of  the  best  honours  which 
society  could  bestow.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  judge  this  subject  on  its  own 
intrinsic  interest  and  importance,  and  not 
from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  brought  forward.  He  prayed  the 
House  to  think  of  the  condition  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  children  in  this 
country,  to  think  of  the  crime  which  had 


thriven  on  soils  from  which  they  had  hoped 
it  was  entirely  banished,  and  which  thej 
wished  to  see  preoccupied  by  better  seed, 
to  think  of  those  localities  which  continued 
to  send  forth  their  "  hordes  of  untutored 
savages  "  upon  society,  who  seemed  to  de- 
rive from  civilisation  itself  facilities  for 
becoming  more  imwholesome  annoyances 
to  it — he  would  have  them  think  of  the 
overcrowded  gaols,  the  hulks,  and  tho  re- 
luctant colonies — he  would  have  them  think 
of  the  peace,  quiet,  and  good  order  which 
would  spread  amongst  the  homes  of  the 
well-disposed,  by  the  general  training  and 
moral  culture  of  the  people — ho  woidd 
have  them  look  to  the  higher  motives  of 
patriotism,  and  consider  that  the  intellect 
and  moral  lustre  of  their  country  had  been 
a  glory  superior  to  that  even  of  its  supre- 
macy in  arts  and  arms — he  would  have 
them  look  to  the  highest  objects  of  all, 
which,  when  the  purposes  of  civil  society 
had  been  accomplished,  still  remained  to 
be  realised  in  the  individual,  who,  by  the 
means  which  they  could  afi'ord,  would  be 
better  qualified  to  fulfil  the  great  purpose 
for  which  he  had  been  formed  by  a  bene- 
ficent Creator. 

Mr.  SLANEY  would  not  have  ventured, 
after  the  able,  temperate,  and  eloquent 
speech  of  tho  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
resumed  his  seat,  to  address  the  House, 
had  he  not  been  one  of  those  Members  of 
that  House  who,  in  1837,  were  appointed 
to  make  inquiries  into  this  important  sub- 
ject. After  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
evidence  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
House,  he  believed  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  overdrawn  the  picture  of  the 
destitution  of  the  poorer  classes  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  education.  The 
conclusion  which  a  Committee,  chosen 
from  both  sides  of  the  House,  had  come  to 
was,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
education  should  be  provided  for  at  least 
ono  in  eight  of  tho  population.  They  said 
in  Manchester  that  1  in  30  was  educated; 
in  Leeds,  1  in  27;  and  in  Birmingham,  1 
in  26.  So  that  if  they  took  the  average  of 
the  most  populous  towns  in  Uie  kingdom,  it 
would  be  found  that  instead  of  one  in  eight 
of  the  population  being  provided  with  edu- 
cation, only  ono  in  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  was  provided  for;  and  if  the  calcula- 
tion was  applied  to  London,  the  deficiency 
was  very  little  less.  He  ventured  to  say 
that  the  increase  of  population  having  gone 
on  so  rapidly,  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
greater  proportion  of  the  humbler  claases 
were  now  provided  with  an  adequate  edu- 
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cation  than  when  the  Committee  made 
their  report.  The  generality  of  schools 
were  of  a  most  indifferent  character  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
given  in  them.  And  in  the  schools  of  the 
poorer  classes  there  was  an  utter  ahsence 
of  that  discipline  which  was  most  necessary 
for  them,  viz.,  a  regular  system  of  self- 
control  and  self-denial;  their  minds  were 
not  sufficiently  impressed  with  all  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  practical  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  kindness,  and  courtesy  to  ono 
another.  He  was  grieved  to  find  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  lamentahlo  want  of 
education  in  this  country  at  present,  crime 
was  increasing  ten  times  more  rapidly  than 
tlie  population.  He  hegged  to  suggest  that 
an  enabling  statute  should  be  passed  where- 
by each  parish  might,  on  the  mode  which 
they  should  deem  best,  give  instruction  to 
the  poorer  classes  in  their  district.  Such 
a  plan,  if  brought  forward  in  a  good-tem- 
pered spirit,  would  prevent  any  tyranny 
being  exercised  over  the  minority.  He 
tendered  bis  thanks  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
for  having  brought  forward  this  measure. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  after  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham — 
the  temper  and  ability  of  which  he  readily 
acknowledged — he  had  waited  in  respectful 
silence  to  hear  the  opinion  of  somo  Mem- 
ber of  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  the 
proposed  measure. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  rose,  and  the  hon. 
Baronet  resumed  his  seat :  Sir,  as  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  seems  to  have  expected  that  some 
Member  of  the  Government  should  rise  and 
state  what  view  he  took  of  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Old- 
ham, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  should 
hope  the  House  will  not  refuse  permission 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  bring  in  his  Bill. 
I  think  no  one  can  doubt,  in  the  first  place, 
the  impoitance  of  the  subject,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  no  one  could  say  that  education 
is  in  such  a  state  in  England  that  no  fur- 
ther measures  are  required — that  there  is 
not  much  to  be  lamented  in  the  present 
deficiency  of  the  means  of  education — that 
there  is  not  much  that  good  men  deplore, 
even  in  the  education  that  is  given,  though 
perhaps  there  is  more  to  deplore  in  the 
absence  of  education  amongst  the  great 
masses  of  people  whose  instruction,  and 
Btill  more  whose  training  and  religion  and 
morality,  deeply  concern  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community.  If  such  bo  the  case, 
the  only  question  that  remains  is,  whether 
tiie   hon.    Member  for  Oldham  has  ap- 


proached this  subject  in  a  fitting  spirit — 
for  he  has  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken 
— and  whether  the  object  he  has  in  view  is 
to  provide  a  better  education,  not  of  one 
portion,  not  of  one  sect,  but  all  classes  of 
the  people  of  this  country.     I  think  every 
one  must  acknowledge  that  the  spirit  in 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  approached  this 
question  was  worthy  of  the  subject;  that 
he  stated  fully  and  ably  the  deficiency  of 
education;  that  he  seemed  clearly  to  per- 
ceive what  the  wants  were;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  his  plan,  his  inclina- 
tion was  to  produce  a  plan  which  should 
not  excite  jarring  contentions,  but  should 
rather  tend  to  unite  the  various  opinions 
that  prevailed  on  the  subject.     If  that  is 
the  case,  I  think  there  is  fully  sufficient 
before  the  House  to  induce  them  to  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
he  should  lay  his  Bill  on  the  table  of  the 
House.     As  to  the  further  question — what 
the  difficulties  are  of  providing  a  general 
plan   of  education — whether  the   general 
plan  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposes 
will  overcome  those  difficulties — what  may 
be  the  manner  in  which  it  will  bo  viewed 
by  public  opinion — what  view  those  who 
are  at  present  engaged  in  education,  and 
whose  services  the  House  I  think  is  bound 
to  honour — those  who  are  engaged,  whe- 
ther in  the  great  societies  of  this  country, 
or  whether  individually  in  promoting  and 
carrying  on  education — will  take  with  re- 
gard to  the  plan  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
when  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  BiU; — that  is 
a  further  question,  upon  which  I  think  it 
better  not  at  all  to  enter,  than  to  give  any 
imperfect  opinion,  perhaps   not   correctly 
founded,  on  the  measures  which  the  House 
means   to   adopt,  perhaps  not  conveying 
what  may  be  my  ultimate  judgment  with 
respect  to  this  plan.     I,  therefore,  decline 
altogether  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
plan  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.     I  think  that 
a  far  better  course   than   that   I   should 
cither  prematurely  commend  the  plan,  or 
make  to  it  objections  which  should  appear 
to  be  not  founded  on  the  merits  of  the  case 
itself.    This  I  would  say  only  that  I  think, 
perhaps,  of  the  whole  statement  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that   the  part  which  I  rather 
doubt  is  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  dif- 
ferent societies  that  are  carrying  on  educa- 
tion, and  their  failures  of  late  years  to  ex- 
tend that  education.      My  impression   is 
rather  that,  although  the  great  efforts  pro- 
posed to  be  made  three  or  four  years  ago, 
have  not  had  the  result  of  so  large  an  ex- 
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tension  as  was  contemplated,  both  by  the 
Church  societies,  and  societies  belonging  to 
different  religious  bodies,  yet  that  in  fact 
the  result  of  those  efforts,  as  compared  on 
the  whole  with  the  state  of  education  a 
few  years  before,  will  show  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  means  of  education  in  this 
country.  Whether  or  not  there  are  fail- 
ures at  present  in  the  measures  or  means 
to  carry  on  that  education,  that  again  will 
be  matter  for  subsequent  discussion.  All 
I  wish  further  to  say  is,  that  I  thank  the 
hon.  Gentleman  for  the  spirit  in  which 
he  has  brought  forward  bis  plan,  and  I 
cannot  but  hope  tbat  frequently  as  I  have 
been  disappointed  in  discussing  this  great 
question,  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
plan  be  adopted  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
proposes  it  or  not — I  cannot,  I  say,  but 
hope  that  such  a  plan  of  general  education, 
discussed  in  such  a  spirit  in  this  House, 
may  tend  to  advance  that  great  cause  in 
which  society  is  deeply  interested,  and  I 
shall  cordially  concur  in  giving  my  assent 
to  the  introduction  of  this  Bill. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  when  he 
rose  before,  he  admitted  most  willingly  the 
ability  and  temper  in  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oldham  had  introduced  his  plan, 
but  he  could  not  adopt  the  principle  upon 
which  it  rested,  or  the  object  at  which  it 
aimed.  The  hon.  Member  began  by  stat- 
ing that  the  subject  was  no  longer  sur- 
rounded with  those  difficulties  which  for- 
merly encompassed  it.  No  longer,  said 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  was  it  a  question  whe- 
ther it  were  or  were  not  right  that  educa- 
tion should  be  given.  But  what  was  edu- 
cation? And  what  was  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  ?  According  to  the 
views  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  limited 
the  instruction  of  man  which  the  nation 
ought  to  provide,  to  those  branches  of 
learning  which  terminated  with  man  in  this 
world,  omitting  all  consideration  of  his 
eternal  destinv,  for  which  this  world  was 
only  a  fleeting  preparation.  Again,  with 
reference  to  the  quality  and  tendency  of 
education  in  different  countries,  ho  (Sir 
R.  H.  Inglis)  would  ask  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  reconsider  his  statement  that 
education  was  less  advanced  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope. The  hon.  Gentleman  took  his  sta- 
tistical tables,  and  said  there  were  fewer 
people  educated  in  England  than  in  Prus- 
sia, Saxony,  or  France.  He  (Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis)  asked  tho  House  what  practically 
was  the  character  of  the  education  of  the 
people  of    England?      Would  the   hon. 


Member  for  Oldham  wish  to  change  it  for 
that  which  Prussia   had   two  years  ago, 
when  she  burst  forth  into  revolution.     [Mr. 
B.  Osborne  :  Oh,  oh  !]     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  said  "Oh,  oh!*'     Ho 
should  like  to  hear  the  hon.  Member  give 
a  more  distinct  and  definite  answer.     He 
would  ask  the  hon.  Member  whether,   on 
the  10th  of  April,  1848,  he  had  not  reason 
to  thank  God  for  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country?     The  hon.  Member 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  own  constitu- 
ents who  behaved  so  nobly  on  that  day; 
and  in  the  face  of  that  day  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  take  little   credit  either   with 
present  time  or  posterity  when  he  under- 
valued the  state  of  education  from  which 
such  results  followed.     Whatever  might 
be  the  numerical  difference  between  the 
number  of  people  who  could  read  and  write 
in  England,  Prussia,  France,  and  Saxony, 
the  moral  conduct  of  the   people  in  this 
country  was  such  as  to  reflect  credit  on 
their  education,  whatever   might  be   the 
amount  of  it.     Then,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the   Member  for  Oldham  m  some  of  his 
domestic  statistics,  referred  to  the  different 
counties  as  showing  the  difference  of  edu- 
cation as  compared  with  the  number  of  the 
people.    But  he  (SirR.  H.  Inglis)  believed 
that  those  statistics  were  imperfect.     He 
knew  a  parish  from  which  there  was  no  re- 
turn as  to  education,  because  the  schools 
were  maintained  by  the  resident  proprie- 
tors, and  received  no  support  from  the  na- 
tional grant.    The  hon.  Gentleman,  taking 
his  statistics  from  the  blue  books,  would 
contend,  that  in  that  parish  there  was  no 
education  whatever,  whereas  he  (Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis)  believed  there  was  hardly  any  pa- 
rish in  which  there  was  more.     The  late 
Mr.  Canning  said,  on  a  memorable  occa- 
sion, give  him  figures,  and  he  would  use 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  come  to  any  con- 
clusion whatever;  and  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Oldham's  figures  were 
subjected   to  a  scrutiny,  not  severe,  but 
ordinarily  critical,  it  would  be  found  his 
conclusions  could  not  be  satisfactorily  borne 
out.     But  these  were  questions  of  detail 
on  which  he  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  would  not 
trouble  the  House.     He  would  only  ask 
the  House  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  were 
asked  to  give  their  assent  to  a  Bill  which 
sought  to  promote  the  secular  education  of 
the  people  of  England  and  Wales.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  admitted,  and  he 
(Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  fully  concurred  in  the 
opinion,  that  religious  education  was  the 
greatest  boon  which  a  child  could  receive; 
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but  the  Hon.  Member  for  Oldbam  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that,  notwithstanding 
this  great  boon  had  been  extended  so 
far,  the  only  practical  result  had  been  a 
great  increase  of  crime,  and  that  the  reli- 
gious acquirement  of  persons  was,  there- 
fore, no  evidence  of  their  morality. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  said,  that  what  he  had 
stated  was,  that  real  religious  instruction 
could  not  be  properly  conveyed  to  the 
mind  unless  so  much  of  other  knowledge 
was  imparted  as  to  allow  of  religion 
taking  a  deep  root  in  the  soil  so  prepared. 
If  that  preparatory  step  were  not  taken,  it 
would  be  religious  forms  only,  and  not  re- 
ligion, that  would  be  retained  by  the  pupil. 

Sir  R.  n.  INGLIS  had  no  wish  to  mis- 
represent anything  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Member,  but  certainly  understood 
him  to  have  expressed  himself  in  the  man- 
ner he  had  alluded  to.  He  would,  however, 
appeal  to  the  present  state  of  the  majority 
of  the  schools  where  religious  education  was 
given  to  the  children,  to  prove  that  already 
secular  was  imparted  coincidently  with  re- 
ligious education.  The  hon.  Member  ap- 
peared to  suppose  that  nothing  but  religion 
was  taught  in  those  schools.  He  contend- 
ed such  was  not  the  case;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
schools  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
there  was  as  large  a  proportion  of  secular 
education  given  as  could  be  obtained  in  any 
schools  in  England  established  for  similar 
classes  of  the  population.  Look  at  the 
teaching  of  the  National  Society,  and  see 
how  much  secular  education,  how  much 
general  knowledge,  how  much  history,  how 
much  geography  were  already  given  there, 
the  great  foundation,  on  which  all  were 
laid,  being  religion.  He  would  recall 
to  the  Government  a  proposition  which  he 
made  a  few  nights  since,  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  the  Government  making 
up  their  minds  at  once  as  to  what  amount 
of  encouragement  they  would  give  to  ama- 
teur Members  introducing  Bills  of  their  own 
upon  any  particular  subject.  By  their  so 
doing,  a  great  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
House  would  be  saved,  and  he  felt  assured 
that  no  hon.  Member  ought  to  feel  him- 
self aggrieved  by  the  Government  saying, 
when  any  measure  of  a  private  Member 
was  proposed  to  be  introduced,  "  this  is  a 
good  Bill,  we  will  take  it  up;*'  or  •*  it  is  a 
bad  one,  and  neither  you  nor  we  will  waste 
the  time  of  the  House  by  uselessly  discuss- 
ing it.*'  Under  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  House,  he  did  not  intend  to  oppdse, 
by  a  division,  the  introduction  of  the  Bill; 


but  earnestly  trusted  that  the  ultimate  as- 
sent of  the  House  would  not  be  given  to 
any  measure  which  gave  to  its  recipients  a 
system  of  education  only  which  terminated 
with  this  world,  leaving  them  to  obtain 
from  their  father  or  mother,  whom  the 
hon.  Member  himself  admitted  to  be  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  and  whose  ignorance  was 
indeed  the  ground  of  his  Motion,  the  only 
means  of  enlightening  them  upon  subjects 
upon  which  their  ultimate  and  eternal  hap- 
piness depended. 

Mr.  M.  MILNE S  said,  that  were  he  to 
set  about  replying  to  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  last  addressed 
the  House,  it  might  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
voking a  general  discussion,  which,  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  measure,  was  not  at 
all  necessary.  He  took  it,  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  full 
and  ample  opportunity  would  be  afforded  . 
hon.  Members  of  expressing  their  opinions 
in  reference  to  the  important  question-^ 
the  establishing  more  universally  than 
heretofore  a  system  of  secular  education. 
He  felt  certain  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
brought  forward  the  measure,  as  well  as 
many  others  who  would  support  it,  could 
not  but  feel  aggrieved  at  the  imputation 
that  they  disregarded  religious  education 
in  the  measure  then  submitted  to  the 
House.  However,  they  did  consider  that 
religious  and  secular  education  rested  upon 
different  grounds;  that  one  was  capable  of 
enlargement,  and  susceptible  of  encourage- 
ment, whilst  the  other  was  not;  and  that 
the  State  might  interfere  with  one  when  it 
could  not  with  the  other.  He  wished  to 
place  before  hon.  Members  the  case  of  the 
Lancashire  School  Society  movement, 
which,  he  believed,  originated  with  a  few 
private  gentlemen,  but  which  nevertheless 
progressed  until  it  found  an  atmosphere 
wherein  it  expanded  and  flourished.  Look- 
ing at  the  beneficial  results  that  were  likely 
— he  might  say  certain — to  result  from 
the  Bill,  and  also  considering  the  able  and 
temperate  manner  in  which  it  had  been  in- 
troduced to  the  House,  he  should  declare 
that  he  would  be  prepared  to  give  the  mea- 
sure his  most  full  and  cordial  support. 

Mr.  HUME  was  most  anxious  that  no 
difference  of  opinion  should  then  be  raised 
on  the  Bill,  which  had  been  so  ably  intro- 
duced by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Oldham.  However,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  declaring  his  conviction  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  had  largely  mis-stated,  probably 
not  understanding,  the  nature  of  his  hon* 
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Friend's  propoiition.     The  hon.  Member 
for  the  Universitj  of  Oxford  assumed  that 
secular  education  was  the  sole  object  of 
the  Bill;  whilst  he  (Mr.  Hume),  on  the  con- 
trary, understood  his  hon.  Friend  to  em- 
brace in  his  plan  religious  as  well  as  secu- 
lar education.     The  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  said,  there  existed  a 
difference  in  the  minds   of   many  as  to 
what  education  was.     He  did  not  know 
what  the  hon.  Member's  definition  of  edu- 
cation might  be;  but  he  (Mr.  Hume)  con- 
sidered that  mental  training  which  fitted  a 
man  to  be  a  good  and  useful  member  of 
society,  no  less  fitted  him  for  being  a  good 
and  religious  member.     The  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  also  alluded  to 
State  religion  and  State  education,  though 
his  hon.  Friend,  in  introducing  the  mea- 
sure,  gave  no  ground  whatever  for  any 
such  supposition,  but  merely  wished  that 
Parliament  should  make  it  compulsory  on 
property   to   supply  the  educational  defi- 
ciency that  at  present  existed.    He  pointed 
ont  ^e   lamentable  results  of  vice    and 
crime  that  arose  from  ignorance,  and  sug- 
gested that  Parliament  should  adopt  the 
best  means  of  remedying  such  evils,  which 
were  deplored  by  every  man  in  the  commu- 
nity who  valued  life  and  property,  or  the 
wdl-being  of  society.     Let  them  remove 
the  ignorance  that  at  present  prevailed, 
and  substitute  information  in  its  stead; 
and  they  might  rest  assured  they  would 
soon  have  good  and  moral  citizens.     If 
ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  question 
of  education  might  be  brought  forward 
with  advantage,  that  time  was  the  present. 
From  end  to  end  of  the  country  there  was 
a  strong  desire  that  ignorance  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  could  only  be  effected 
by  the  instrumentality  of  education.     Al- 
Insion  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  to  the  Lancashire  Association.     He 
hoped  every  Gentleman  who  then  heard 
him  had  read  the  proceedings  of  that  so- 
ciety.   Let  them  go  further  north,  let  them 
look  at  Scotland,  where  a  very  general  and 
universal  desire  existed  that  a  similar  prin- 
ciple should  be  applied  as  that  in  Lanca- 
shire  in  reference  to   secular   education. 
Very  few  were  more  able  to  appreciate  the 
results  of  such  a  Bill  as  the  present  than 
the  Scotch.     Within  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  character  of  the  Scotch  had  very  much 
deteriorated,  for  want  of  attention  formerly 
bestowed  to  educational  training,  which, 
unfortunately,   the  criminal  statistics  too 
fully  proved.      However,   measures  were 
lately  adopted,  under  which   they  were 


again  aspiring  to  the  position  preyiouslj 
enjoyed  by  them;  and  therefore  he  hailed 
the  present  moment  as  one  most  propitious 
to  the  success  of  the  object  of  the  measure 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  House  that 
evening.  He  sincerely  thanked  his  hou. 
Friend  who  introduced  the  measure  for 
the  able  yet  mild  and  temperate  manner  in 
which  he  had  done  so.  He  thanked  him, 
because  in  every  point  of  view  in  which  it 
could  be  considered,  social,  political,  or 
religious,  it  was  certain  to  act  well.  There- 
fore on  that  ground  he  likewise  approved 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
whose  statement  that  night  was  what  he 
expected  from  one  who  bad  paid  so  much 
attention  to  these  matters.  No  person 
could  deny  the  necessity  of  education;  and 
therefore  he  hoped  there  would  be  a  gene- 
ral concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
as  well  as  of  the  country  in  general,  so 
that  they  might  attain  the  object  which 
they,  in  common  with  the  masses,  desired 
— the  enlightenment  and  education  of  the 
great  majority  of  their  countrymen. 

Mb.  PLUMPTRE  understood  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  to  have  stated  that 
only  one  child  in  every  thirteen  in  England 
received  any  education. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  explained  that  his 
statement  was,  that  one  in  thirteen  of  the 
population  went  to  school. 

Mb.  PLUMPTRE  :  At  all  events,  ii 
was  evident  that  the  hon.  Member  thought 
the  means  provided  for  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation  were  very  defective, 
and  that  point  he  (Mr.  Plump tre)  was  not 
inclined  to  dispute.  The  hon.  Member 
stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  meddle 
with  existing  schools  ;  his  object  was  evi- 
dently  prospective — to  fill  up  the  gaps 
observable  on  the  face  of  the  educational 
system  by  the  erection  of  new  schools. 
These  new  schools,  as  he  understood,  were 
to  be  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  deno- 
minations, but  in  them  no  religious  instnic- 
tion  whatever  was  to  be  given.  [Mr.  W. 
J.  Fox  :  No,  no!]  That,  in  fact,  religion 
was  to  be  systematically  excluded.  The 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  was  to 
be  left  to  their  parents,  or  suck  other  per- 
sons as  might  think  fit  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  matter.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  in  which  a 
school  was  established  were  to  be  taxed  to 
the  extent  of  i\d.  or  Qd,  in  the  pound  for 
its  support.  If  that  were  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's plan,  he  must  solemnly  and  religiously 
protest  against  it. 
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Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  agreed  with  the 
nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  thej  would  host  do  their 
duty  hy  the  Bill  on  the  present  occasion  hy 
not  entering  generally  into  its  details.  In 
fact,  the  Bill  was  so  misrepresented  and  so 
misunderstood,  which,  he  douhted  not,  was 
the  cause  of  the  misrepresentation,  that 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  it. 
However,  he  could  not  sit  still  without 
paying  his  trihute  of  gratitude — humble 
as  that  trihute  might  be — to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham,  for  the  manner,  the 
able  and  statesmanlike  manner,  in  which 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  question  that 
evening.  It  had  seldom  been  his  lot  to 
listen  to  a  speech  with  such  unmitigated 
satisfaction,  or  to  one  which  would  tell 
more  powerfully  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  necessary  he  should  apologise  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  for  having  interjected  an  **0h*' 
whilst  he  was  speaking;  but  the  fact  was 
that  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon. 
Baronet  attempt  to  draw  a  contrast  be- 
tween Prussia  and  this  country.  It  was 
because  the  people  of  Prussia  were  highly 
educated,  without  possessing  a  representa- 
tire  system,  because,  in  short,  taxation  with- 
out representation  prevailed  in  tbat  coun- 
try, that  the  i*ecent  political  convulsions 
there  naturally  occurred.  It  was  a  pity 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  should  have  revived 
the  old  worn-out  topic  of  the  10th  of  April, 
which  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  worked  so  unmercifully  on  many 
occasions.  The  rebellion  of  the  10th  of 
April  Could  be  paralleled  by  no  other  rebel- 
lion on  record  except  that  of  Lord  Grizzle's 
in  Tom  Thumb,  The  hon.  Baronet  had 
taunted  him  (Mr.  Osborne)  with  the  igno- 
rance of  his  constituents,  but  he  would 
remind  him  tbat  in  Middlesex  education 
stood  at  the  highest  point  as  regarded 
England ;  and  the  hon.  Baronet  ought  to 
accept  it  as  a  proof  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  county  that  they 
unanimously  supported  the  Government  on 
the  10th  of  April.  The  hon.  Baronet  said 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  educa- 
tion and  instruction.  True  ;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  drew  the  distinction. 
Ho  (Mr.  Osborne)  had,  he  was  going  to 
say,  the  honour  of  being  educated  at  a 
university ;  but  he  would  not  say  so,  for 
he  was  sorry  he  had  ever  been  placed  at 
one.  There  was  no  portion  of  his  life  on 
which  he  looked  back  with  more  regret 
than  that  which  he  had  spent  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  there  he  was  instructed  in  all 


the  vices  for  which  the  place  was  notorious. 
He  looked  upon  the  universities  as  hin- 
drances to  education.  As  long  as  the 
university  system  continued,  education 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  particular  classes, 
who  would  not  let  it  out  of  their  clutches. 
The  hon.  Member  for  East  Kent  had  ap- 
pealed not  only  to  the  religious  feelings 
but  to  the  pockets  of  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site, by  telling  them  that  the  owners  of 
property  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  from 
4^d.  to  6d,  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  wished 
to  establish.  That  statement  was  not 
correct.  The  hon.  Member  for  Oldham 
referred  to  a  4^d.  rate  as  that  which  was 
calculated  for  the  whole  district  of  Lan- 
cashire, not  the  one  which  would  be  re* 
quired  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  existing 
system.  The  plan  propounded  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  was  an  assimilation  to 
the  best  system  of  education  in  the  world 
— the  national  system  of  Ireland  ;  and  on 
that  ground  it  should  receive  his  support. 
For  his  part,  he  suspected  the  philanthropy 
of  those  men  who  would  deny  the  humbler 
classes  education,  unless  they  could  make 
it  the  vehicle  for  disseminating  their  own 
religious  notions. 

Mr.  NAPIER  was  rather  surprised  to 
hear  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  fasten 
on  the  University  of  Cambridge  the  bad 
habits  which  he  appeared  to  have  acquired. 
Although  the  hon.  Member  might  have 
found  opportunities  for  indulging  in  vicious 
pursuits,  ho  might  also,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
have  found  occasion  for  the  development 
of  virtuous  habits.  The  hon.  Member 
had  adverted  to  tho  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford's 
observation  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Middlesex  on  the  10th  of  April; 
but  perhaps  the  intelligence  of  that  dis- 
trict might  be  judged  of  by  the  represen- 
tative they  turned  out,  and  the  one  they 
put  in.  The  House  would  have  an  op- 
portunity, on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  of  fully  discussing  the  whole  system 
of  national  education;  and  he  trusted  that 
the  same  spirit  would  be  preserved  which 
had  marked  its  introduction.  He  con- 
curred in  some  part  of  the  hon.  Mover's 
views,  but  differed  from  him  at  that  point 
where  he  wished  to  separate  secular  from 
religious  education.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Lancashire  Association  were  of  great 
importance.  He  had  looked  into  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  had  derived  much  advantage 
from  it,  because,  although  there  were  mant 
things  with  which  he  could  not  agree,  stiu 
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he  thought  it  best  to  do  like  the  bee,  and 
extract  all  the  food  there  was  to  he  found 
there.  In  Manchester  a  meeting  was 
called  a  short  time  since,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  this  very  question,  and  a  pro- 
position was  submitted  to  it  in  the  spirit  of 
that  brought  forward  bj  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oldham,  and  jet,  after  full  discussion, 
an  amendment  was  carried  of  a  very  op- 
posite character.  He  hoped  sufficient 
time  would  be  given  for  full  discussion, 
and  he  thought  it  better  that  a  Bill  of  this 
kind  should  be  brought  forward  by  a  pri- 
vate Member  than  by  tbe  Government,  as 
the  latter  might  perchance  invest  with  a 
party  character  a  question  which  ought  to 
be  calmly  and  patiently  considered  on  its 
own  merits  exclusively.  In  conclusion,  he 
could  not  but  expi*ess  his  satisfaction  to 
Bee  an  endowment  proposed  and  advocated 
by  the  advocates  of  the  voluntary  system. 
Mr.  COCKBURN  thought  that  this 
was  a  question  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered irrespective  of  personal  matters, 
and  therefore  he  regretted  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  last 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  allude 
to  the  choice  of  a  representative  made  by 
the  electors  of  Middlesex  in  the  manner  he 
had  done.  This  he  would  say,  that  who- 
ever the  electors  of  Middlesex  might  have 
rejected,  they  had  good  reason  to  be  satis* 
fied  with  the  integrity  and  intelligence  of 
the  hon.  Member  by  whom  they  were  re- 
presented. He  protested  against  the  pro- 
posed measure  being  considered,  as  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  had  misrepresented  it,  as 
simply  a  plan  of  education  which  had  re- 
gard only  to  this  world  and  to  this  life,  and 
having  no  reference  to  a  future  state  of 
existence.  The  hon.  Member  for  Oldham 
appeared  to  be  as  deeply  impressed  as  any 
one  in  or  out  of  the  House  with  the  im- 
portance of  a  religious  education.  He 
fully  concurred  in  the  desirability  of  unit- 
ing as  far  as  possible  secular  with  religious 
education.  But,  looking  at  the  vast  num- 
ber and  infinite  varieties  into  which  re- 
ligious opiniou  in  the  country  was  divided, 
it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  combine 
secular  and  religious  education,  as  a  State 
measure,  into  one  system  of  education. 
It  could  not  be  done.  What  would  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  adopt  as  a  system  of 
religious  State  education  ?  Of  course  his 
plan  would  be  that  of  having  the  religion 
of  the  State  inculcated  as  a  part  of  educa- 
tion.   But  that  system  would  exclude  all 


that  nmnerous  body  of  persons  who  did 
not  adopt  the  religion  of  the  State  as 
their  religion.  That  would  at  once  pre- 
vent and  preclude  the  possibility  of  having 
a  measure  of  national  education  which 
should  adopt  the  State  religion  as  a  por- 
tion of  education.  And  if  the  religious 
views  of  the  Dissenters  were  to  be  incul- 
cated in  the  schools,  those  persons  who 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church  would 
not  allow  their  children  to  be  sent  to 
schools  of  that  kind;  a  great  portion  of 
the  influential  classes,  and  above  all,  the 
clergy  of  the  country,  would  set  their  faces 
against  such  a  system,  and  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  State  woul^  establish 
any  such  system  as  that.  What  then  re- 
mained to  be  done  ?  They  could  not  by 
possibility  have  a  system  of  State  educa- 
tion into  which  religion  could  enter,  and 
if  they  wished  to  have  a  system  of  State 
education  at  all,  they  must  adopt  secular 
education  as  the  basis  of  it,  and  confine  it 
simply  to  that.  It  was  said  that  religious 
education  was  far  more  important  than 
secular.  He  fully  conceded  that  point; 
but  if  they  could  not  be  taught  religion  bj 
the  State,  that  was  no  reason  why  thej 
should  not  be  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  which  would  enable  them 
to  promote  their  interests  in  this  world  at 
least.  By  establishing  a  system  of  State 
secular  education,  they  would  not  interfere 
in  the  least  with  any  of  the  establishments 
supported  by  private  contributions,  or  pre- 
vent the  continuance  of  those  efforts  which 
were  at  present  made  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  rising  generation.  At 
present  there  was  no  system  of  religious 
instruction  in  schools  provided  by  the 
State.  The  matter  was  left  to  private 
exertion,  and  was  carried  out  by  voluntary 
contributions.  That  system  would  con- 
tinue in  force  should  the  scheme  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  be  adopted.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  education  was  at 
a  lower  point  in  England  than  in  Prussia 
and  other  countries,  and  that  was  a  cir- 
cumstance which  no  Englishman  could 
contemplate  with  satisfaction. 

Mr.  W.  MILES  thought  that  the  allu- 
sion which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin  had  made  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  had  been 
provoked  by  the  latter  hon.  Member  say- 
ing that  all  persons  educated  at  universities 
contracted  vices.  [Mr.  Osborne  :  I  didn't; 
I  only  said  that  I  had.]  He  begged  to 
bestow  his  humble  tribute  of  praise  on  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  for  the  temper 
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and  application  which  he  had  devoted  to 
the  subject.  He  recollected,  however,  that 
in  1839,  a  course  had  been  pointed  out  to 
Parliament  for  separating  secular  from  re- 
ligious education.  But  what  did  the  coun- 
try say  to  that?  Was  there  not  a  cry 
against  it  from  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other?  Bid  not  both  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Dissenters 
come  before  that  House  with  petitions 
against  the  plan  ?  Did  not  a  noble  Lord, 
who  was  now  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, bring  forward  a  Motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  which, 
though  in  a  minority,  he  nearly  carried; 
and  did  not  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  other  House,  bring  forward  a  Mo- 
tion condemnatory  of  the  principle  of  that 
kind  of  education  ?  He  could  hardly  think 
that  the  country  would  now  look  with  more 
favour  on  a  system  of  education  which  con- 
veyed secular  knowledge  alone.  But  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject generally.  He  should  be  happy  to 
examine  the  Bill,  and  to  judge  of  it  by  its 
merits.  He  should  look  at  the  system 
now  promulgated  in  this  country,  and  con- 
sider it  in  combination  with  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member.  He  was  convinced  that  no- 
thing was  more  likely  to  do  good  than  a 
discussion  on  the  system  of  education 
which  ought  to  bo  pursued.  He  should 
like  to  have  the  question  settled  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham might  depend  on  it  that  he  should  be 
quite  willing  to  enter  upon  the  subject  with 
temper  and  forbearance. 

Mr.  law  was  glad  that,  as  leave  was 
to  be  given  to  introduce  the  Bill,  an 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  to  inquire  how  far  a  body 
not  immediately  responsible  to  Parliament 
should  interfere  with  the  education  of  the 
Church.  He  did  not  collect  from  what 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  meant  to  convey  any 
censure  on  the  hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
sex, even  to  the  extent  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  censured  himself; 
for  he  did  not  understand  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  to  say  that  the  education  at 
Cambridge  was  not  good  in  itself,  but  to 
adduce  himself  as  an  instance  that  a  good 
education  might  be  thrown  away.  It  was 
gratifying  to  find  an  hon.  Member  who  con- 
i^ssed  he  had  thrown  away  great  advan- 
tages bad  had  great  advantages  since,  for 
he  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  electors  of  Middlesex,  unless  he  bad 


taken  great  pains  with  himself  to  become 
at  a  later  age  what  he  might  have  become 
at  an  earlier  period. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  begged  to  inquire 
whether  he  was  right  in  understanding 
that  under  the  Bill  an  inspection  was  to 
take  place  with  respect  to  the  secular  edu- 
cation of  every  school  of  every  kind  and 
denomination;  and  that  on  the  report  of 
the  inspector  that  the  education  given  to 
the  children  of  a  certain  district  by  those 
schools  was  not  sufficient,  it  would  then  be 
competent  for  the  Government  to  establish 
schools  on  the  principle  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham,  and  rate  the  in- 
habitants for  the  establishment  and  support 
thereof? 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX,  in  reply,  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  had, 
in  part,  misunderstood  him.  His  plan  was 
founded  on  a  general  view  of  the  deficiency 
of  education  in  different  localities  through 
England.  The  materials  for  ascertaining 
that  deficiency,  he  apprehended,  did  al- 
ready exist  to  a  large  extent  in  documents 
which  the  Privy  Council  had  accumulated 
by  means  of  its  inspectors,  so  that  it  was 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  in  any 
locality  to. what  degree  it  was  necessary  to 
supply  the  means  of  education.  There 
would  sometimes  be  cases  such  as  had  oc- 
curred in  the  parish  of  King's  Sambre, 
Hampshire,  in  the  school  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawes,  who  had  so  con- 
ducted his  national  school,  that  it  was  at- 
tended by  children  in  and  out  of  the  parish, 
the  children  of  labourers  and  of  farmers 
alike,  all  of  whom  paid,  the  poor  accord- 
ing to  their  poverty,  the  farmers  according 
to  their  better  circumstances;  but,  by  his 
conduct  of  that  school,  he  had  brought 
those  children  to  it,  and  especially  by  the 
judicious  intermixture  of  secular  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  as  appeared  from  the 
report  by  the  inspector,  who  said  the  chil- 
dren were  not  only  well  instructed  in  secu- 
lar knowledge,  but  well  instioicted  in  reli- 
gion, which  he  attributed  to  their  being 
better  informed  on  general  subjects.  If 
there  were  a  parish  where  the  chureh,  or 
any  one  sect,  had  so  recommended  itself 
as  to  be  the  religion  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, they  would  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  in- 
tei'weave  religion  as  much  as  they  pleased 
with  the  entire  course  of  instruction.  But 
in  cases  where  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  children  were  of  different  sects,  it  was 
impossible  so  to  interweave  secular  and  re- 
ligious instruction.  There  they  must  be 
content  with  the  provision  he  proposed^ 
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giving  not  half  an  hour  a-daj,  as  had  heen 
alleged,  but  stated  times,  continuous  with 
secular  education,  and  all  through,  for  such 
religious  education  as  the  parents  should 
desire.  With  reference  to  what  had  been 
called  secular  education,  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  mountains  and  the  stars  taught  in- 
fidelity, or  the  waves  and  winds  heresy. 
He  should  not  press  the  second  reading 
till  after  the  Easter  recess.  His  object 
was,  that  localities  should  make  arrange- 
ments for  themselves;  and  he  should  be 
satbfied  to  see  as  many  varieties  in  those 
arrangements  as  there  were  counties  in 
England.  Opportunities  would  be  so  given 
of  comparing  one  system  with  another.  As 
to  the  question  of  expense,  this  country 
had  borne  many  a  heavy  load — England 
sustained  without  murmuring  the  splendour 
of  an  ancient  monarchy;  she  kept  100,000 
men  in  arms;  she  maintained  a  fleet  which 
preserved  the  dominion  of  the  ocean;  she 
had  large  and  costly  establishments  of 
every  description,  and  it  could  not  be  said 
that  she  was  so  far  beggared  as  to  be  un« 
able  to  teach  her  own  poor  and  helpless 
children.  But  the  objection  of  expense 
amounted  to  nothing,  for  it  was  not,  in 
truth,  expenditure,  but  the  very  best  eco- 
nomy, and  those  who  retrenched  in  every- 
thing else  ought  to  be  most  liberal  in  that. 
To  obtain  an  orderly,  enlightened  popula- 
tion, who  would  see  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
of  suppressing  anarchy,  was  surely  of  all 
other  objects  the  most  desirable.  lie 
thanked  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  and  the  House  generally  for 
the  kind  attention  with  which  they  had  lis- 
tened tohim,  andforthe  fair  and  candid  spirit 
in  which  they  had  received  his  proposal. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
William  Johnson  Fox,  Mr.  Henry,  and 
Mr.  Osborne. 

COUNTY  COURTS  EXTENSION. 
Mr.  FITZROY  rose  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  courts  to  501,  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  trespass  at  any  length  on 
the  attention  of  the  House,  There  seemed 
to  be  no  special  reason  why  201,  should 
have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  limit  in  afford- 
ing the  cheap  justice  which  was  intended 
to  be  given  in  establishing  the  county 
courts  as  they  now  existed.  It  was  de- 
sirable, however,  that  in  the  first  instance 
the  sums  recoverable  should  not  be  very 
large,  in  order  that  sufficient  experience  of 


the  working  of  these  courts  should  be  ac- 
quired before  their  jurisdiction  should  be 
extended  to  sums  beyond  201.  But  ii  waa 
within  the  knowledge  of  every  gentlemaa 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  system, 
that  the  result  had  been  most  satisfactory 
to  all  parties;  and  the  verdict  which  the 
public,  who  must  be  the  best  judges,  had 
decidedly  given  in  favour  of  these  courts, 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
suits  tried  in  them  within  the  last  three 
years  considerably  exceeded  1,000,000/., 
and  the  proportion  they  bore  to  the  suits 
at  Westminster-hall  was  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  to  one.  The  objections  and 
opposition  to  his  Bill  would  be  almost  ex- 
clusively raised  by  a  very  influential  body 
from  whom  so  many  petitions  on  another 
subject  had  been  presented  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  evening,  and,  who  might  find 
their  profits  diminished,  if  his  proposition 
were  adopted.  Although  it  was  not  to 
be  desired  that  the  profits  of  a  learned 
profession  should  be  unduly  diminished,  he 
thought  no  one  could  affirm  that  the  inte- 
rests of  these  gentlemen  ought  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  further  legislation — espe- 
cially if  those  interests  depended  upon 
charges  so  multifarious  and  enormous  as 
practically  to  prevent  the  great  majority 
of  the  community  from  vindicating  legal 
rights.  He  could  not  believe  that  in  a 
great  commercial  community  like  this,  that 
protection,  which  had  been  extended  to  the 
creditor  to  the  amount  of  201,,  and  which 
had  been  found  to  work  so  beneficially, 
would  be  attempted  to  be  withheld  from 
the  creditor  for  50^.  He  would  quote  one 
or  two  cases  to  show  the  ruinous  expenses 
attending  an  action  for  even  small  sums  in 
the  superior  courts  : — 

*'  There  is  now  before  the  court  at  Colchester 
a  person  who  has  petitioned  for  protection  as  in- 
solvent, lie  was  plaintiflf  in  an  action  at  the 
last  spring  assizes  at  Chelmsford.  Unfortunately, 
his  case  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  list ;  his  at- 
torney and  witnesses,  twelve  in  number,  wero 
kept  there  a  whole  week.  The  consequence  was, 
that  though  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict 
for  32^.,  and  the  pLiintiff's  costs,  which  wcro 
charged  to  the  defendant,  amounted  to  120^.,  his 
own  attorney's  bill  for  the  trial  was  182/.,  there- 
by leaving  the  successful  plaintiff  loser  of  30/. 
This,  with  20/.  more,  the  expenses  of  an  inter- 
pleader, arising  upon  execution,  reduced  him  to 
insolvency.  How  much  better  for  him  to  have 
abandoned  12/.,  of  what  a  jury  decided  was  his 
just  claim,  and  sued  for  the  remainder  in  the 
county  court ! " 

Mr.  Amos,  when  upon  this  subject,  gave 
the  following  instances  : — 

'*  The  author  wrote  to  a  friend,  whom  he  knew 
to  have  been  recently  a  successful  defendant  in  an 
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action  brought  against  him  to  recover  421.,  de- 
siring particulars  of  his  costs.  The  question  in 
dispute  was,  whether  the  plaintiff  had  or  had  not 
sold  to  the  defendant  a  certain  quantity  of  a  chemi- 
cal preparation  ?  The  gentleman  replied,  that 
his  own  taxed  costs  (which  the  plaintiff  paid)  were 
80/.,  and  his  extra  costs  (which  he,  the  successful 
defendant,  paid)  were  07/.  The  author's  friend 
writes  that  he  was  afterwards  told  by  the  plaintiff 
(probably  the  parties  to  the  suit  were  restored  to 
amity  by  their  common  misfortune)  that  the  law- 
suit cost  him  300/." 

Here  was  the  case  of  another  action  for 

m.  :— 

**  The  defendjuit  paid  261.  into  court,  which 
had  been  previously  tendered  ;  and  thus  the  sum 
in  dispute  was  reduced  to  17/.  The  plaintiff 
called  eleven  witnesses,  and  the  defendant  four. 
Nearly  all,  if  not  quite  all,  the  witnesses  would 
have  been  dispensed  with  had  the  parties  to  the 
suit  been  examinable ;  nor  would  either  of  these 
parties  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  abide  by 
the  other's  statement  of  the  facts  within  his 
knowledge.  The  jury,  afler  a  noisy  altercation 
for  two  hours,  found  that  40/.  was  due  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  that  251.  had  been  tendered.  The 
costs  were  taxed  the  day  before  this  page  is  writ- 
ten. The  plaintiff  proved  on  oath  costs  to  the 
amount  of  1681.  If.  9d.  After  a  hard  straggle 
in  the  Master's  office,  these  costs  were  taxed  at 
103/.  If.  'id.  ;  thus  leaving  the  plaintiff  to  pay 
55/.  Of.  2d.  on  the  issue  found  for  him." 

He  might  be  asked,  '*  Why  stop  at  50^ — 
why  not  make  the  operation  of  the  Bill  un- 
limited ?*'  Ho  should  himself  be  prepared 
to  try  all  actions  of  this  description  in  the 
county  court;  but  it  must  be  patent  to 
every  one  that  if  there  were  to  be  a  limit 
it  must  be  arbitrary,  and  he  had  fixed  it 
at  50/.,  simply  because  he  belie?ed  that  by 
80  doing  he  should  obtain  the  support  of 
some  who  did  not  think  that  an  unlimited 
jurisdiction  would  be  desirable.  Ho  asked, 
would  any  respectable  solicitor  advise  his 
client  to  f^o  into  a  superior  court  to  recover 
501,  ?  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the 
public  in  favour  of  these  courts,  that  the 
number  of  cases  was  almost  beyond  belief 
in  which  the  sums  claimed  had  been  re- 
duced from  30Z.,  40/.,  and  even  501, 
to  20/.,  in  order  to  bring  them  under  the 
county  court  jurisdiction.  Some  observa- 
tions appeared  on  Monday  in  the  leading 
journal  of  the  day  in  reference  to  the  alter- 
ation of  the  law  in  India,  which  were  so 
pertinent  and  so  applicable  to  the  present 
case,  that  he  could  not  help  quoting  them. 
The  Times  upon  this  subject  said — 

"  There  is  not  a  single  county  court  throughout 
the  kingdom  in  which  justice  is  administered  in 
civil  matters  without  the  technical  rules  of  special 
pleading,  in  which  judgment  is  not  also  daily  pro- 
nounced against  that  system.  If  these  rules  be 
unnecessary  in  actions  for  value  under  20/.,  why 
are  they  neceitary  in  actions  where  50/.  is  at 


stake?  It  is  a  very  great  affliction  to  a  country 
where  the  cost  of  obtaining  justice  is  so  great, 
or  the  chance  of  obtaining  it  so  precarious,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  a  teehnieal 
system,  that  the  subject  is  debarred  from  main* 
taining  his  rights,  and  seeking  redress  from  his 
wrongs.  But  in  England  no  prudent  man,  if  he 
can  avoid  it,  will  meddle  with  legal  proceedings  ; 
he  will  submit  to  any  extortion  within  his  pow* 
era  of  bearing,  rather  than  be  dragged  into 
Westminster  Hall." 

In  reference  to  this  subject  last  Session, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  said — 

**  The  measure  establishing  the  county  courts 
had  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  public  at  large; 
but  he  deemed  that  it  would  not  be  safe,  with  the 
experience  they  had  yet  had,  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  to  50/.,  without  giving  an 
appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  judges.  If  the 
jurisdiction  were  so  far  extended  without  an  ap- 
peal, he  believed  these  courts,  instead  of  giving 
great  satisfaction,  would  create  a  perfectly  oppo- 
site feeling." — Bangard,  ovii.  406. 

He  (Mr.  Fitzroy)  might  mention  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  in  the 
Bill  which  he  now  asked  leave  to  intro- 
duce, there  was  a  clause  giving  the  power 
of  appeal.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment stated  upon  the  same  occasion — 

"  Although  ho  admitted  that  the  courts  had 
fully  answered  public  expectation,  he  stiU  doubted 
whether  they  would  work  as  satis&ctorily  to  that 
class  of  suitora  who  had  hitherto  resorted  to 
them,  in  order  to  obtain  a  speedy  remedy,  after 
their  jurisdiction  should  have  been  enlarged." — 
Haiisardf  cvii.  407. 

He  thought  the  right  hon.  Baronet  could 
scarcely  be  aware  of  the  practical  working 
of  these  courts  if  he  thought  that  a 
•*  speedy  remedy*'  was  the  principal  bonus 
to  the  suitors  who  resorted  to  them.  The 
principle  of  paying  by  instalments  was  an 
important  element  in  the  county  court 
practice,  from  which  defendants  were 
wholly  debarred  in  the  superior  courts, 
and  ho  knew  that  many  honest  debtors 
allowed  themselves  to  be  proceeded  against 
in  the  local  courts,  in  order  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  payment  in  that  mode  might  be 
afforded  them.  He  should  not  farther 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
ask  for  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  desire  of 
tho  House  to  accept  the  measure  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  ho  was  not  inclined  to 
interpose  any  objection  to  tho  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill.  But  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty,  though  he  was  awaro  that  in 
so  doing  ho  exposed  himself  to  somo 
degree  of  unpopularity,  to  point  out  the 
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objections   which  he    entertained  to  the 
introduction  of  the  principle  contained  in 
the  Bill.     He  could   understand  one  who 
was  adverse  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  su- 
perior courts  in  matters  of  this  kind  bring- 
ing forward  a  proposition  for  removing  all 
restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  debts  to  be 
recovered  in  theso  courts;  but  the  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  profess  anything  of  the 
kind.     The  cases  which  had  been  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  Gentleman  applied  to 
sums  of  30^.  and  40^;  but  suppose  that 
his  Bill  were  passed,  and  why  might  not 
cases  of  similar  hardship  be  mentioned  in 
reference  to  sums  of  511.  and  521,1     The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  a  limit  of  201.  should  be  taken 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts. 
There  was,  however,  a  strong  and  pointed 
reason;  20/.  was  the  amount  laid  down  b}* 
the  courts  of  law  and  the  Legislature  as 
the  limit  below  which  parties  could  not  be 
arrested.    Another  reason  was,  that  it  had 
long  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  the  courts 
that  when  the  sum  recovered  by  a  man  in 
an  action  was  below  20?.,  that  they  would 
not  grant  a  new  trial,  although  the  judge 
who  tried  the  case  might  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  verdict,   because   the   expenses 
would  swallow  up  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceeds.    His  hon.  Friend  had  even  agreed 
that  the  present  county  courts  were  an  ex- 
periment.    They  had  been  between  two 
and  three  years  in  practice,  and  they  had 
given  great  satisfaction.     But  as  regarded 
the  effect  on  credit,  or  on  the  conduct  of 
persons  incautiously  incurring  debts,  the 
experiment  had  not  been  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained.    Why  not  take  upwards  of  501. 9 
why  not  take  100/.,  500/.,  1,000/.,  or 
6,000/.,  and  see  what  effect  could  be  pro- 
duced ?     If  they  gave  no  appeal  in  the 
higher  courts,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
courts  could  work  satisfaclorily,  as  public 
opinion  could  not  be  satisfied  respecting 
them.     There  could  be  no  bar  present  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  proceedings,  and 
no  press  to  publish  reports  of  the  cases, 
therefore  there  would  be  no  efficient  check 
to  satisfy  the  public  mind.     Then,  again, 
were  the  parties  to  be  examined  in  their 
own  causes  ?     If  this  was  to  be  allowed, 
it  would  be  seen  that  they  would  appear 
under  the  most  excited  feelings,  and  would 
hardly  abstain  from  giving  a  colouring  to 
their  respective   cases.     In  cases  of  arbi- 
tration, the  arbitrator  was  authorised  to 
examine  the   parties  interested,  but  this 
was  never  done  unless  under  very  extraor- 
dinary circumstanceB.     He  thought  this 


would  be  a  very  dangerous  experiment  for 
large  sums,  although  the  system  had  acted 
effectively  as  regarded  small  sums.  If 
they  gave  appeals  above  20/.,  they  would 
altogether  destroy  the  object  of  these 
courts.  They  were  established  that  the 
proceedings  might  be  summary,  simple, 
and  attended  with  as  little  expense  as  pos- 
sible. If  they  gave  an  appeal,  the  result 
in  all  such  cases  would  be  the  reverse  of 
this.  His  hon.  Friend  said  there  should 
only  be  appeals  in  cases  above  20/.;  but 
in  that  case  you  make  the  bulk  of  the 
suitors  in  the  court  dissatisfied,  for  there 
was  no  reason  why  a  man  sued  for  19/. 
Ids.  should  not  have  an  appeal  as  well  as 
he  was  sued  for  a  little  more  than  20/. 
Every  reversal  order  in  a  case  of  appeal, 
would  shake  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  these  courts.  If  his  hon.  Friend  gave 
an  appeal  only  where  a  man  could  pay  the 
costs,  they  would  give  it  only  to  a  rich 
suitor.  He  might  be  told  that  ho  was 
professionally  interested,  but  he  could 
safely  stand  there  and  declare  that  he  had 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  matter.  He 
repeated  that  it  was  a  most  dangerous  ex- 
periment, but  he  would  not  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill,  as  it  appeared  to  be 
the  wish  of  the  House  to  see  it,  but  lie 
must  protest  against  it. 

Sir  G.  PECHELL  thought  tho  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  had  been 
very  facetious,  and  had  thumped  the  red 
box  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  but  he 
(Sir  G.  Pechell)  had  not  been  able  to  un- 
derstand any  of  the  reasons  why  ho  op- 
posed the  Bill.  When,  fifteen  years  ago, 
he  (Sir  G.  Pechell)  introduced  his  Bill  for 
the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sheriffs*  Courts  to  501.,  the  most  deter- 
mined of  his  opponents  was  John  Jervis, 
the  then  Member  for  Chester,  and  one  of 
the  chief  grounds  of  that  Gentleman's  op- 
position then  was,  that  the  measure  would 
take  the  business  out  of  the  courts  in 
Westminster  Hall.  The  proposition  met 
the  approval  of  tho  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  he  (Sir  G.  Pechell)  received 
the  support  of  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe,  who  was 
then  Solicitor  General,  and  the  Bill  was 
carried  through  both  Houses.  He  was 
quite  unable  to  understand  why  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  should  op- 
pose this  measure;  the  county  courts  had 
worked  most  satisfactorily;  and  if  they 
wanted  proof  of  the  fact,  it  was  fully 
afforded  by  the  general  demand  for  the 
extension  of  their  jurisdiction  to  50/. 

Mu.  CLAY  said,  with  reference  to  an 
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observation  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, that  the  only  reason  why  the  bar 
and  the  press  should  not  be  represented  at 
the  county  courts  at  present  was,  that  the 
cases  were  of  so  insignificant  a  character 
as  not  to  pay  for  their  attendance;  but 
that  might  be  remedied  by  enlarging  the 
jurisdiction.  It  was  said  that  they  would 
destroy  the  county  courts  if  they  intro- 
duced the  right  of  appeal.  He  (Mr.  Clay) 
did  not  understand  what  possible  objection 
there  could  be  to  such  an  appeal  as  at 
present  lay  from  a  decision  at  quarter-ses- 
sions. If  he  was  told  that  these  appeals 
would  burden  the  superior  courts  with  too 
great  an  amount  of  business;  his  answer 
was,  that  the  amount  of  business  of  which 
this  Bill  would  relieve  the  superior  courts 
would  more  than  compensate  for  any  addi- 
tion that  would  be  imposed  upon  them  in 
the  way  of  appeals.  But  his  belief  was 
that  the  real  reason  for  opposing  the  Bill 
was  the  fear  of  the  superior  courts  losing 
business,  rather  than  that  it  would  over- 
burden them  with  additional  business  in 
consequence  of  appeals. 

Mr.  HENLEY  regretted  to  find  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
had  given  his  sanction  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill.  It  would  be  only  consuming 
another  night  in  discussing  its  principle, 
if  the  Government  was  prepared  to  throw 
it  out  at  a  future  stage.  It  was  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  these  courts  had  worked 
extremely  well;  and' so  sure  as  the  sun  was 
in  the  heavens,  if  they  extended  their 
jurisdiction  they  would  destroy  their  util- 
ity. It  was  on  that  ground  that  he  op- 
posed the  measure.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  hon.  Members  who  were  disposed 
to  do  away  with  imprisonment  for  debt  for 
all  sums  under  20^  were  disposed  to  ex- 
tend it  to  k)01.,  or  to  all  suras?  If  they 
did  so,  where  were  they  to  stop  ?  He  re- 
gretted, under  these  circumstances,  that  if 
the  Government  had  a  strong  objection  to 
the  Bill,  they  had  not  at  once  thrown  it 
out. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  doubts  en- 
tertained by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  referred  not  so  much 
to  the  expediency  as  the  practicability  of 
the  measure,  and  that  was  the  reason  he 
was  not  prepared  at  once  to  move  its  re- 
jection. He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  stated  last 
year  the  grounds  upon  which  he  opposed 
the  proposition  for  the  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  from  201. 
to  501.     He  still  entertained  the  opinions 
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he  then  expressed.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  country  in  favour  of 
the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  he 
thought  the  House  would  discuss  the  mea- 
sure with  much  greater  advantage  when 
they  had  the  Bill  before  them,  not,  as  last 
year,  containing  the  mere  substitution  of 
50^.  for  201,  as  the  limit  of  the  jurisdiction, 
hut  accompanied  by  a  right  of  appeal,  the 
nature  of  which,  however,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  not  yet  stated,  and  with  the  ad- 
mission of  the  bar,  at  least  so  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  Member.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
believed  that  the  popular  favour  in  which 
the  county  com'ts  were  held  had  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  justice  was  administered 
in  them  under  circumstances  which  were 
only  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a 
small  stake.  With  reference  to  the  right 
of  appeal  which  the  hon.  Member  now  pro- 
posed to  allow  in  regard  to  sums  between 
201.  and  501, ,  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  owned  he 
was  curious  to  see  how  that  was  provided 
for  in  the  Bill ;  whether  the  appeal  would 
involve  a  new  trial  in  the  court  where  the 
former  trial  took  place,  or  whether  it  would 
be  transferred  to  the  courts  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  for  if  so  the  whole  value  of  the  county 
courts  would  cease ;  for  he  feared  the  re- 
sult would  be,  that  however  the  cases  were 
decided,  the  losing  parties  would  always 
appeal. 

Lord  D.  STUART  thought  it  credit- 
able  to  the  Government  that  they  had 
given  permission  to  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Lewes  to  introduce  the  measure.  They 
had  withdrawn  their  objections  to  its  con- 
sideration, and  it  was  possible,  when  the 
Bill  came  to  be  farther  discussed,  that  the 
Government  might  give  way  still  farther, 
and  allow  it  to  be  made  law.  The  country 
desired  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
courts  should  be  extended — whether  it  was 
rif^ht  or  not  was  another  question — and  he 
thought  the  Government  were  perfectly 
right  in  taking  the  course  which  they  now 
proposed  to  adopt.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  had  asserted 
that  this  was  a  most  dangerous  measure. 
Now,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  return  which 
showed  that  very  few  causes  ranging  be- 
tween 201,  and  501,  were  tried.  It  was 
the  return  of  causes  tried  in  1830  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  its  sittings  in 
London  and  Middlesex.  In  the  latter  there 
were  83  causes  tried,  34  of  which  were  un- 
der 20^.,  while  between  201,  and  50^  there 
were  only  9.    In  London,  103  causes  were 
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tried,  36  of  which  did  not  exceed  201., 
and  between  that  sum  and  501.  there  were 
only  8.  He  thought  the  county  courts 
had  worked  well,  but  ho  did  not  believe 
that  they  gave  entire  satisfaction.  The 
administration  of  justice  might  be  made 
much  cheaper  than  it  was  at  present. 
Some  of  the  officers  of  the  courts,  who 
had  a  great  deal  to  do,  were  yery  much 
underpaid,  while  others,  who  had  but  very 
little  to  do,  received  a  very  disproportionate 
remuneration.  The  whole  subject  of  the 
county  courts  demanded  great  attention, 
and  the  Government  would  do  well  to  take 
it  into  their  consideration.  He  should 
wish  that  such  a  Bill  as  the  one  under  dis- 
cussion had  been  brought  in  by  the  Go- 
vernment rather  than  by  an  individual 
Member.  The  Government  ought  to  take 
up  the  question.  It  might  bo  necessary 
to  send  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  up- 
stairs ;  but  if  it  should  be  thrown  out,  he 
should  advise  the  hon.  Member  for  Lewes 
to  move  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  subject,  as  ono  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  House.  Ho  felt  sure  that 
great  advantage  would  arise  to  the  country 
from  its  being  thoroughly  inquired  into. 

Mu.  H.  BERKELEY  could  not  feel  sa- 
tisfied that  this  proposed  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  courts  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  setting  aside  the  present 
courts  altogether.  He  confessed  he  enter- 
tained great  fears  on  the  subject.  He  was 
very  doubtful  whether  it  was  possible  to 
admit  the  bar  to  practice  in  these  courts 
without  altering  the  nature  of  the  judges 
who  presided  in  them.  He  trusted  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  yield 
an  inch  from  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
lion,  and  learned  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MULLINGS,  as  a  retired  practical 
lawyer,  would  give  his  cordial  support  in 
favour  of  bringing  in  the  Bill.  He  did 
not,  however,  agree  with  the  hon.  Mover, 
that  all  the  great  expenses  incidental  to 
the  superior  courts  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  attorneys.  The  pleadings  alone 
were  enormous  to  bring  the  case  to  an 
issue.  The  parties  went  down  to  the  as- 
sizes with  all  their  witnesses,  having  pre- 
viously given  enormous  fees  to  their  coun- 
sel. They  were  then  often  obliged  to  wait 
for  several  days  before  the  cause  could  be 
tried.  For  all  these  proceedings  the  at- 
torney did  not  get  one  farthing  beyond  the 
mono}'  he  expended  ;  and,  at  last,  he  per- 
haps had  the  pleasure  of  recovering  50^., 
after  having  incurred  an  expenditure  of 
60{.  or  70^.,  while  the  unhappy  plaintiff 


had  probably  to  pay  401.  or  501.  hj  tke 
way  of  extra  costs.  He  thought  that  theee 
county  courts  had  conferred  the  greatest 
benefit  upon  the  country,  and  that  benefit 
would  be  considerably  increased  bj  extend- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  them  to  claims  of 
50/.  He  hoped  that  the  proposed  measure 
would  also  go  so  far  as  to  bring  in  equit> 
able  matters,  which,  in  tho  ordinary  covrse 
of  things,  did  not  come  within  the  cogni- 
sance of  a  court  of  law.  He  did  not  think 
that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  allow- 
ing appeals,  provided  the  party  so  appeal- 
ing was  required  to  give  security  for  costs. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAMS  said,  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  thing  in  the  trade  to  which  he 
belonged  to  sue  persons  owing  30/.  or  351, 
in  the  county  courts,  the  claimants  thus 
consenting  to  abandon  the  excess  over 
201.,  in  order  to  render  it  recoverable  in 
that  way.  But  the  effect  of  this  was  te 
give  encouragement  to  fraudulent  debtors 
to  i*efuse  payment  until  they  were  com- 
pelled by  these  courts,  being  thus  assured 
of  being  able  to  get  rid  of  their  liabilities 
in  an  easy  way.  Great  injustice  would 
be  done  to  all  such  claimants  if  tho  juris- 
diction of  these  courts  was  not  increased. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  and  Mr. 
Mullings. 

BRICKS  AND  TIMBER  DRAWBACK. 
Mr.  HUME  hoped  that  the  same  una- 
nimity which  had  prevailed  in  the  Honse 
with  regard  to  the  last  two  measures  would 
be   extended  to  his  Motion.     Those  who 
had  been  in  Parliament  some  time  knew 
that  when  there  was  a  surplus  in  tho  E  x- 
chcquer,   a  great  number  of  appeals  were 
made  to  the  Government  for  relief  from 
pressure.     He  had  stated  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Session  that  he  conceived  some  re- 
lief for  the  labourer  was  more  called  for 
than  any  other,  and  urged  upon  tho  House 
the  necessity  of  adopting  some  measures 
for  tho  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  more  particularly  as 
regarded  the  improvement  of  their  habita- 
tions.    Ho  had  alluded  to  the  strong  desire 
which  had  been  manifested  by  the  higher 
classes  during  the  last  two  or  threo  years 
to  increase  the  comforts  and  promote  the 
health  of  the  labouring  classes.     With  this 
view  also,  they  had  established  boards  of 
health,  and  had  directed  tho  removal  of 
nuisances,  and  had  passed  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  promote  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
carrying  out  similar  objects.    Among  other 
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improrements  thej  had  effected,  was  the 
putting  a  stop  to  the  makiDg  cellars  in 
Liverpool,  and  other  places,  human  habita- 
tions. A  great  number  of  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  had  been  printed  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  labouring  classes 
were  lodged.  He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  by  reading  extracts  from  these  do- 
cumenta,  for  he  hoped  hon.  Members  had 
made  themselyes  acquainted  with  these  pa- 
pers. Up  to  very  lately  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  had  been  shamefully 
neglected,  and,  above  all,  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  appeared  from  statements  re- 
ceived from  various  quarters,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  building  cottages  for  the  labour- 
ing classes  was  so  much  increased  by  the 
duties  on  timber  and  bricks  as  to  operate 
in  many  instances  as  a  positive  prohibition 
to  their  erection.  These  duties  then  ope- 
rated directly  as  a  positive  check  on  the 
social  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  He  had  recently  visited  seve- 
ral cottages,  and  was  much  struck  with 
one  in  which  were  a  m^n  and  his  wife  and 
eleven  children,  and  they  were  huddled  to- 
gether without  regard  to  decency  or  com- 
fort. He  was  convinced  that  the  great  im- 
pediment to  the  erection  of  comfortable  cot- 
tages for  the  poor  was  the  high  duties  levied 
on  timber  and  bricks.  The  consequence 
had  been,  that  the  proprietors  or  builders 
of  these  cottages  had  been  prevented  from 
using  foreign  timber.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  effect  produced  by 
the  brick  duty  upon  the  erection  of  these 
cottages;  but  he  had  been  informed  that  10 
per  cent  on  the  cost  was  about  the  average 
increase  of  cost.  There  was  no  one  who 
would  not  regret  the  uncomfortable  state 
of  the  homes  of  those  classes  upon  which 
BO  much  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  depended.  One  effect  of  it 
might  be  traced  in  the  consumption  of  spi- 
rituous liquors,  and  in  the  resort  of  those 
classes  to  public-houses,  which  offered 
those  comforts  and  relaxations  of  which 
their  dwellings  were  destitute.  Discom- 
fort alienated  a  man  from  his  home,  and 
it  was  probable  there  would  not  be  such 
a  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  by  the  po- 
pulation if  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  were 
better  adapted  for  health  and  comfort.  It 
was  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  he  had 
put  in  a  word  to  the  Government  at  the 
early  part  of  the  Session,  as  to  whether 
some  relief  could  not  be  given  in  regard  to 
those  taxes  which  operated  counter  to  the 
general  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  improvement  of  the  abodes  of 


the  poor.  Instead  of  making  the  poor 
man's  abode  comfortable,  where  he  might 
spend  his  leisure  hours,  he  was  permitted 
to  be  drawn  to  the  public-house,  where  he 
contracted  habits  of  inebriety.  It  was  im- 
possible to  account  for  the  state  of  the 
country  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of 
spirituous  liquors,  when  from  30,000,000 
to  36,000,000  of  gallons,  diluted  as  it  was, 
of  ardent  spirits,  were  consumed  \fj  the 
population  of  this  country,  upon  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  the  working  people 
having  no  comforts  at  home,  no  enjoy- 
ments at  their  fire-side,  the  most  happy 
and  comfortable  situation  in  which  they 
could  be.  They  were  expending  a  large 
sum  of  money;  but  of  what  value  was  it  if 
they  found  that,  instead  of  rendering  the 
poor  man  comfortable,  they  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  proprietors  to  build  cottages  for 
them,  by  not  remitting  these  taxes  ?  How 
few  of  the  working  classes,  who  received 
8*.  or  125.  a  week,  could  afford  to  pay 
50s.  or  3Z.  for  a  single  cottage.  A  cot- 
tage could  not  be  buUt  for  less  than  501- 
or  601.  Labour  was  cheap,  but  the  taxes 
on  building  materials  pressed  so  very  hard 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  duty  on 
foreign  timber  removed;  and  in  mention- 
ing it  he  saw  that  notice  was  given  by  an 
hon.  Friend  behind  him  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  tim- 
ber forward,  for  in  his  opinion  timber  and 
bricks  ought  to  sail  in  the  same  boat.  He 
was  met  by  all  sides  of  the  House  with  the 
question  of  how  he  could  guard  against 
fraud,  and  what  security  could  be  given 
that  a  cottage,  let  at  a  rent  of  3Z.  in  order 
to  get  a  drawback,  may  not  be  let  to  the 
next  tenant  at  a  rent  of  51.  or  6?.?  He  con- 
fessed there  were  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  these  diffi- 
culties was  by  taking  off  the  duty  on  bricks 
altogether.  He,  therefore,  wished  the 
House  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  following  was  the  amount  of 
net  receipts  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Years. 

England. 

Scotland.  Ireland 

1840 

£504,881 

«  •  • 

£18,498  ...  Nil 

1841 

431,256 

•  •  • 

11,762  ...     „ 

1842 

383,700 

•  •• 

9,350  ...     „ 

1843 

848,177 

•  •• 

7,104  ...     „ 

1844 

429,183 

•  •  • 

10,792  ...     „ 

1845 

545,202 

«  •  • 

16,665  ...     „ 

1846 

619,752 

•  •  • 

18,670  ...     „ 

1847 

601,815 

•  •  • 

19,514  ...     „ 

1848 

445,672 

•  •  • 

10,178  ...     „ 

1849 

i 

444,552 

•  •• 

11,900  ...     „ 

,4,813,190 

£134,428      Nil 

The  average  amount  of  the  brick  duty 
D2 
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duriugthat  period,  according  to  the  Excise 
return,  was,  for  England,  481,319^.  a  year, 
and  for  Scotland  13,442?.,  while  the  ex- 
pense of  collecting  it  was  20  per  cent. 
Take  that  20  per  cent  off  the  price,  and 
they  conferred  at  once  a  hoon  upon  the 
poor  man.     When  they  looked  at  houses 
for  agricultural  purposes,  they  would  find 
this  tax  stopped  every  improvement  that 
would  otherwise  take  place.     By  removing 
the  duty  on  hricks,  the  hencfit  would  not 
be  confined  to  cottages;  they  could  scarcely 
tell  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from 
it.     The  benefit  would  bo  such   as  that 
arising  from  the  remission  of  the  duty  on 
glass.     They  were  spendmg  money  for  the 
comforts  of  the  poor;  but  while  those  taxes 
remained,  they   were  stopping   with  one 
hand  what  they  bestowed  with  the  other. 
He  was  sorry  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Bath  was  unable  to  bring  forward  that 
evening  the  Act  for  the  repeal  of  the  win- 
dow tax,  for  the  tax  on  windows  and  bricks 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  those  im- 
portant improvements  that  tended  so  much 
to  the  health  of  the  country.  It  was  scarce- 
ly possible  not  to  pity  the  poor  man  who 
came  to  a  damp  cottage,  and  yet  the  homes 
of  the  poor  were  neglected  from  day  to  day 
and  month  to  month;  and  when  the  small 
quantity  of  fuel  which  they  could  afford  in 
the  winter  mouths  was  considered,  it  was 
astonishing  how  they  sustained  themselves. 
Taking  into  account,  also,  the  smallness  of 
their  wages — for  Parliament  could  not  in- 
terfere with  wages,  nothing  could  regulate 
that  but  supply  and  demand — it  was  a  want 
of  humanity  in  the  higher  classes  that  these 
taxes  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
80  long.     He  confessed  that  great  relief 
was  conferred  by  the   measure  of  1842, 
which  remitted  many  of  the  taxes  upon  in- 
dustry'. The  removal  of  the  tax  upon  bncks 
would  be  an  important  addition  to  that  re- 
lief, and  would  add  to  the  comforts  which 
all  should  be  desirous  to  confer  upon  the 
working  classes.     He  hoped  the   House 
would   express  its  opinion  that  this  tax 
should  be  repealed,  for  the  time  was  coming 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  should  make  up  his 
mind  how  to  bestow  the  surplus.  That  was 
one  of  the  modes.     But  he  would  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  if  there  were  no  surplus 
the  Government  ought  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure in  order  to  relieve  the  country 
from  those  taxes  which  were  injurious  to 
the  health,  and  in  every  way  pressed  upon 
the  labouring  classes. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 


"That  this  House,  taking  into  oonsideraUon 
the  condition  of  the  cottages  of  the  labourers  of 
this  Kingdom,  and  the  want  of  adequate  aocom- 
modation  for  their  fiimilies,  is  of  opinion  that  a 
Drawback  should  in  future  be  allowed  on  the 
Bricks  and  Timber  employed  in  the  constmotion 
of  cottages,  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  expense 
of  their  erection." 

Mu.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  very  frankly  stated  what  his 
object  was  in  bringing  this  question  before 
the  House.  Had  he  not  so  stated  that 
object,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  col- 
lect, from  the  terms  of  the  Motion  itself, 
what  his  intention  really  was.  His  hon. 
Friend  said  he  wished  to  obtain  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  from  the  House  in 
favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  bricks* 
and  therefore  he  (Mr.  Laboucherc)  wonld 
address  himself  to  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  rather  than  the  exact  terms  of  his 
Motion.  The  House  would  remember  that 
but  a  short  interval  would  elapse  before 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  must  state  the  views  of  the 
Government  relative  to  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  and  what  questions  of  taxation 
they  were  prepared  to  entertain;  and  he 
thought  they  would  agree  with  him  that  it 
would  not  be  expedient,  during  that  in- 
terval, to  discuss  any  specific  proposals 
with  respect  to  particular  taxes.  On  that 
ground  alone  he  should  be  prepared  to 
resist  the  Motion  before  the  House;  hut 
even  if  his  hon.  Friend's  proposal  was 
thought  expedient — if  it  should  be  the 
opinion  of  the  House  that  the  best  nse  of 
the  surplus  would  be  to  devote  it  to  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  bricks,  he  should 
stQl  object  to  the  expression  of  that  opinion 
in  the  terms  proposed  by  his  lion.  Friend. 
His  hon.  Friend,  seeing  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  placing  his  proposed  limit  of 
il,  per  annum,  which  would  obviouslj  give 
rise  to  fraud — for  how  could  it  be  certain 
that  a  man  would  not  add  a  story  to  his 
cottage  and  make  it  worth  lOLl — had 
withdrawn  those  words;  but  the  test  which 
remained  was  no  better.  Who  was  to  de- 
fine what  was  the  cottage  of  a  poor  roan, 
as  distinguished  from  a  house?  Many 
would  be  built  under  the  protection  of  his 
hon.  Friend's  proposition,  which  would 
have  little  claim  to  the  proposed  exemp- 
tion. He  could  not  conceive  a  more  dan- 
gerous test  could  he  admitted.  Moreover, 
if  the  House  adopted  the  principle  of  draw- 
backs, they  would  open  the  door  to  fraud. 
How,  when  bricks  were  taken  out  for 
building  a  cottage,  could  the  certainty  be 
obtained  that  they  were  not  applied  to 
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some  other  purpose?  It  had  been  of  late 
years  the  policy  to  discourage  the  principle 
of  drawbacks,  but  if  it  were  applied  at  all, 
there  were  other  classes  who  would  prefer 
their  claims.  The  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  shipping  interest  would  have  a 
very  strong  claim  to  a  drawback  on  the 
duty  on  timber  used  for  the  building  of 
ships.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  timber 
employed  in  mines,  there  was  a  notice  on 
the  paper  for  a  drawback  upon  that  article 
when  so  used.  His  only  object  in  men- 
tioning these  things  was  to  point  out  what 
a  large  principle  the  House  would  admit  if 
they  affirmed  a  proposal  of  this  kind.  He 
must  also  say  that  he  doubted  the  policy 
of  encouraging  the  building  of  a  very  low 
class  of  houses.  The  House  had  already 
discussed  that  question  on  a  Motion  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud,  and  the  general 
expression  of  opinion  was,  that  while  it 
was  for  the  interests  of  the  poor  to  improve 
their  dwellings  as  much  as  possible,  it  was 
not  with  re^rence  to  their  interests  ad- 
visable to  encourage  the  erection  of  a  very 
low  and  inferior  class  of  habitation.  He 
contended,  however,  that  even  if  the  House 
should  think  that  it  was  desirable  to  ex- 
press that  these  duties  ought  to  be  re- 
mitted, the  mode  proposed  by  his  hon. 
Friend  was  not  the  way  they  should  do  so. 
He  therefore  addressed  himself  to  what  his 
hon.  Friend  avowed  to  be  his  object — the 
repeal  of  the  duties  on  bricks  and  timber, 
and  he  should  act  inconsistently  with  his 
official  position  if  he  expressed  any  opinion 
for  or  against  the  remission  of  those  duties. 
Until  the  financial  statement  was  made, 
the  Government  would  reserve  their  opin- 
ion, and  say  nothing  which  could  lead  the 
public  to  suppose  that  they  were  in  favour 
or  against  the  remission  or  continuance  of 
any  particular  tax.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  House  would  excuse  him  from  arguing 
the  expediency  of  repealing  or  keeping  up 
this  or  any  other  tax  until  that  time.  On 
these  grounds  he  should  object  to  the 
House  coming  to  any  resolution  upon  the 
general  question  of  remitting  the  duties 
upon  timber  and  bricks  before  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  made  his  financial  statement; 
whilst,  with  regard  to  this  particular  pro- 
posal, he  held  it  to  be  quite  inexpedient 
upon  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  admired  the  wisdom 
of  any  Minister  of  the  Crown  who  abstained 
from  expressing  an  opinion  upon  a  question 
like  the  present  before  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  Government  had  been  made: 


but  the  conduct  which  it  might  be  proper 
for  a  Minister  to  pursue  under  such  circum- 
stances might  by  no  means  be  wise  in  an 
independent  Member  of  Parliament ;  for 
ho  well  knew  that  as  soon  as  the  financial 
statement  was  made,  Ministers  could  say 
"  the  case  is  now  made  up,  and  we  cannot 
reopen  the  question."  It  was  on  this 
ground  he  ventured  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  tax  on  bricks.  Notwith- 
standing cei*tain  speeches  which  had  been 
made  elsewhere,  he  did  not  believe  that  a 
majority  of  that  House  had  any  intention 
of  doing  injustice  to  the  labouring  classes. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  suro  injustice  was 
done  to  the  labouring  classes  owing  to  the 
House  not  being  aware  of  the  way  in  which 
this  tax  operated.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  informed  the  House  a  few  nights 
ago,  that  he  would  make  his  Motion,  for 
repealing  the  duties  upon  timber  and  bricks, 
a  national  question.  He  (Mr.  Drummond) 
confessed  he  had  never  heard  a  great  na- 
tional question,  which  this  was  to  be,  built 
upon  so  nan'ow  a  foundation.  For  his  own 
part,  whilst  he  advocated  not  merely  a  re- 
mission or  drawback,  but  a  total  relief  to 
the  manufacture  of  bricks  from  the  in- 
terference of  the  Excise,  he  admitted  that 
the  relief  would  only  be  partial,  and  that  it 
would  be  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  Where  stone  was  plentiful,  the 
tax  on  brick  was  not  severely  felt;  but 
where  stone  was  scarce,  or  difficult  to  be 
obtained,  there  was  a  natural  anxiety 
among  those  who  were  building  cottages 
for  the  occupation  of  the  poor  that  bricks 
should  be  obtained  for  that  purpose  as 
low  as  possible.  Many  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  no  idea  how  the  tax  on  bricks  worked 
in  other  ways.  Gentlemen  in  the  country 
were  anxious  to  build  cottages  for  the  poor. 
They  could  not  erect  them  for  less  than 
100^  each.  But  if  a  tradesman  could  get 
hold  of  a  piece  of  land  he  built  cottages 
very  little  larger  than  those  which  cost  tho 
country  gentleman  1002.  each,  which  he 
let  for  lOl.  a  year,  and  the  occupier  made 
his  rent  by  lett||g  off  each  room  to  a  whole 
family.  The  consequence  was,  that  whilst 
one  party  was  endeavouring  to  provide  one 
cottage  for  one  family,  the  other  was  per- 
petuating the  evils  of  overcrowding.  The 
abolition  of  the  brick  tax  would  enable  pro- 
prietors to  remedy  this  evil  to  some  extent; 
and  there  was  another  way,  too,  in  which 
it  would  afford  immense  relief.  It  was 
his  certain  conviction  that  a  great  change 
in  the  occupation  of  land  must  take  place. 
It  was  impossible,  he  knew,  that  farvcs&x^ 
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could  continue  to  occupy  so  much  land  as 
they  did  now.     They  would  be  obliged  to 
give  up   one  half,  and  employ  all    their 
capital  in  cultivating  the  remaining  half. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  farm  buildings.     In  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  were  no 
building  materials,  naturally  the  expense 
of  bricks  was  far  greater  than  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  suppose.     The  tax,  it  was 
said,  increased  the  cost  of  bricks  one-fourth, 
but  the  real  and  practical  effect  of  it  was 
to  increase  the  price  two-thirds.     The  be- 
nefit of  a  remission  might  be  said  to  be 
small.      Certainly  in  many  parts   of  the 
country  it  would  be  as  nothing;  but  there 
were  other  districts  where  it  would  be  very 
great;  and  he  was  happy  to  find  that  those 
who  approved  of  a  remission  were  not  met 
with  sneers  about   •*  ulterior  measures," 
and  that  in  voting  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  bricks  they  were  not  taken  to  be  voting 
for  overturning  the  Government.     The  fact 
was,  they  were  voting  for  that  which  they 
believed  would  essentially  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  poor;  and  there  they  left  the 
matter  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits.     He 
should  oppose  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Bath  for  a  repeal  of  the 
window  tax,  upon  the  ground,  that  before 
you  could  have  windows  you  must  have  a 
house.     On  the  same  principle  he  should 
oppose  the  remission  of  every  tax  except 
those  which  pressed  directly  upon  the  poor- 
est classes;  but  he  would  not  have  it  thrown 
in  his  teeth  that,  in  so  doing,  he  wanted 
either  to  embarrass  or  to  get  rid  of  the 
Government;  for  he  held,  as  he  had  said 
over  and  over  again,  that  if  they  wanted 
money,  they  ought  to  raise  it  by  taxing 
property. 

Mb.  PETO  could  not  help  assuring  the 
House  that  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  by  education,  unless  at  the 
same  time  attention  was  given  to  the  means 
of  improving  their  habitations.  In  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  the  state  of  the  houses  occu- 
pied by  the  agriculturalilabourers  was, 
really  and  truly,  one  great  cause  of  the 
evils  under  which  they  suffered;  for  he 
could  undertake  to  prove  the  existence  of 
cases  of  whole  families,  comprising  in 
some  instances  eighteen  or  twenty  indivi- 
duals, living  in  no  more  than  two  rooms. 
Under  such  circumstances  classification  of 
the  sexes  was  impossible;  and  as  a  magis- 
trate he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  evils 
of  indiscriminate  admixture.  A  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  bricks  would,  to  a  certain  ex- 


tent, remove  one  of  these  evils  by  enooa- 
raging  the  erection  of  cottages;  and  ho 
would  press  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  duty  of  thus  placing  the  work- 
ing classes  in  a  position  where  their  mo- 
rals  and  comfort  could  be  promoted.  Tha 
labours  of  the  clergy,  and  other  min- 
isters of  religion,  however  zealous,  could 
not  be  productive  of  any  great  benefit 
so  long  as  their  flocks  were  in  a  position, 
by  the  nature  of  their  dwellings,  unfavour- 
able to  comfort  and  morality.  He  there- 
fore, entertained  a  strong  conviction  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  respect  of  their 
dwellings  by  all  practical  means. 

Lord  C.  HAMILTON  approved  of  the 
views  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
but  regretted  that  he  should  have  taken  an 
opportunity  of   introducing    the   subject, 
hardly  calculated  to  do  justice  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  cause  he  had  undertaken. 
He   regretted   that  the  hon.    Gentleman 
should  have  adopted  so  limited  and  partial 
a  view,  because  the  question  now  before 
the  House  was  not  the  whole  that   the 
working  classes   had   a  right  to  expect 
during  the  present  Session.     No  question 
bore  so  strongly  upon  the  moral  and  social 
well-being  of  the  industrious   classes    as 
those   connected  with  the    materials   for 
erecting  their  dwellings.     For  this  reason 
he  again  regretted  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  have  confined  his  attention  to 
that  which  did  not  meet  the  case,  whilst 
the  evasions  which  might  bo  the  result,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  show- 
ed how  dangerous  it  was  to  deal  with  such 
a  question  partially.    He  hoped,  then,  that 
the   hon.    Member  would   not  think   that 
those  who  opposed  the    present    Motion 
would  not  vote  with  him  in  the  ulterior 
measures  which  he  might  expect  to  carry. 

Mu.  MITCHELL  concurred  with  the 
view  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tyrone,  because  justice  could  not  be 
done  by  the  Motion.  Still  if  it  were  press- 
ed to  a  division,  he  should  support  it.  Ho 
had  risen,  however,  principally  in  conse- 
quence of  some  remarks  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  from  which  he  must  dissent.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  considered  it  the 
duty  of  Members  not  to  bring  forward  aoj 
question  affecting  taxation  until  after  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  made  his 
financial  statement.  This  was  expected  to 
be  on  the  1 5th  March.  But  suppose  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  was  unable  to  bring  it  forward 
then  from  ill  health,  it  must  bo  deferred 
till  after  Easter,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
every  Member  having  a  Motion  affecting  a 
remission  of  taxation,  must  withdraw  it. 
If  Uie  budget  was  not  brought  forward  till 
the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  the 
Government  would  immediately  take  every 
night  in  the  week  except  one,  and  on  that 
night  there  was  always  a  crowd  of  subjects 
from  independent  Members,  so  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  a  Motion 
on.  The  practical  result  was  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  entirely  their  own  way  upon 
the  subject.  When  the  right  hen.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  had  a  surplus, 
ho  fixed  the  items  of  taxation  which  should 
be  removed  or  lessened,  and  his  opinions 
were  law.  With  regard  to  the  Motion 
itself  he  did  not  apprehend  any  practical 
difficulty  would  be  found  in  its  operation. 
At  various  times  and  for  various  reasons 
there  had  been  drawbacks  upon  timber; 
and,  at  the  present  moment,  there  was  a 
drawback  allowed  upon  all  timber  used  in 
the  construction  of  churches.  For  many 
years  there  had  also  been  a  drawback  upon 
timber  used  in  mines  and  collieries.  He 
was  not  aware  that  the  system  of  draw- 
backs in  those  cases  gave  rise  to  any 
fraud.  He  should  give  his  hearty  assent 
to  the  Motion. 

Mb.  ROBERT  PALMER  agreed  with 
the  noble  Member  for  Tyrone,  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  at  present  to  press 
this  Motion  to  a  division,  and,  looking  at 
the  state  of  the  House,  ho  did  not  think 
that  any  vote  at  present  given  would  indi- 
cate the  general  sense  of  that  branch  of 
the  Legislature.  Not  long  since  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had  asked  him  if  the 
present  proposition  would  bo  a  good  agri- 
cultural Motion,  and  he  admitted  that  it 
might  be;  and  as  the  hon.  Member  in- 
quired if  he  thought  that  Members  on 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House 
would  support  such  a  Motion,  he  replied 
that  they  might;  and  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  was  now  about  to  build  some 
cottages  himself,  he  thought  such  a  Mo- 
tion would  be  paving  the  way  to  make  it  a 
good  speculation.  As  to  the  value  of  the 
cottages,  the  bricks  of  which  he  would 
exempt  from  duty,  he  did  not  see  how 
that  could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained; 
and,  further,  he  wished  to  know  what  was 
the  definition  of  a  cottage — ^how  many 
rooms  must  it  contain  ?  With  respect  to 
drawbacks,  the  principle  was  not  new, 
and  he  thought  that  the  whole  matter 


might,  at  a  future  time,  bo  brought  for- 
ward in  a  more  general  way. 

Mr.  hey  WORTH  supported  the  Mo- 
tion,  and  hoped  the  time  would  speedily 
arrive  when  duties  would  be  t-aken  off  all 
articles  which  entered  into  the  consump- 
tion and  occupation  of  tlie  people.  He 
contended  that  the  removal  of  the  brick 
duty  would  conduce  to  employment,  and 
the  expansion  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Mr.  HUME  replied :  He  said,  he  had 
obtained  his  wish  —  that  of  ascertaining 
the  feeling  of  the  House  upon  this  most 
important  question.  The  House  had  ex- 
pressed itself  decidedly  in  favour  of  tho 
entire  repeal  of  the  brick  duty,  and  he 
should  hereafter  move  its  total  repeal,  in 
lieu  of  the  present  half  measure,  and  ex- 
pected that  he  should  then  be  successful 
in  conferring  a  still  more  general  benefit 
on  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

EXTRAMURAL  INTERMENTS; 

Mr.  LACY  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  promoting  extramural  interments. 
As  this  title  did  not  disclose  the  nature  of 
his  proposal,  he  had  thought  it  right  to 
communicate  with  the  right  hon.  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  tho 
subject,  and  would  now  explain  to  the 
House  that  what  was  to  be  proposed  in 
this  Bill  was,  that,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, railway  companies  should  be  allowed 
to  establish  cemeteries;  that  having  called 
their  shareholders  together,  and  got  their 
sanction  to  it  as  a  commercial  speculation, 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  buy  waste  land 
at  a  distance  from  London;  and,  if  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  after  hearing  par- 
ties likely  to  be  affected  by  it,  gave  leave, 
that  they  should  open  cemeteries  there, 
not  expending  more  than  a  certain  sum 
upon  the  project.  lie  could  not  see  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  take  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  metropolis  to  one  national 
cemetery  down  the  river;  and  if  each  of  the 
London  railway  companies  saw  it  to  be  a 
good  spcculatidh,  it  would  be  convenient  to 
all  parties  that  there  should  be  five  or  six 
cemeteries.  The  railway  companies  would 
have  the  advantage  of  the  remuneration 
from  the  conveyance  of  persons  to  the  fu- 
nerals. He  hoped  the  House  would  not 
be  alarmed  at  the  violation  of  the  abstract 
principle,  that  such  companies  should  keep 
to  their  own  business,  but  would  allow  the 
Bill  to  be  brought  in  and  considered. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
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**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  promoting  Extramural  Interments." 

Sir  G.  GRET  said,  he  did  not  very 
dearlj  see  the  principle  of  the  proposed 
measure  of  the  hon.  Member.  It  appear- 
ed, however,  as  far  as  he  could  gather  the 
purport  of  it,  that  railway  companies  were, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  become 
also  cemetery  companies.  As,  however, 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  Commis- 
sioners had  only  just  been  printed,  and 
was  scarcely  yet  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members,  he  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  hardly  venture  to  legislate  on  a 
question  of  so  much  difficulty  and  impor- 
tance as  that  of  extramural  interments  be- 
fore the  report  in  question  should  have 
been  some  time  before  them.  The  hon. 
Member  would  have  the  opportunity,  at  a 
future  period,  of  submittmg  his  views  to 
the  House  on  this  question;  but  he  (Sir 
G.  Grey)  thought  they  were  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  adopt  any  suggestion  on  the 
subject  without  first  having  had  time  to 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Board 
of  Health  respecting  it. 

Lord  ASHLEY  would  remind  the 
House  that  Parliament  last  year  devolved 
upon  the  Board  of  Health  the  duty  of 
preparing  a  scheme  in  relation  to  this  sub 


ject.  That  scheme  had  now  been  pre- 
pared, and  on  the  next  day,  or  Thursday, 
a  sufficient  number  of  copies  would  be 
ready  for  Members.  It  was  the  result  of 
much  and  anxious  inquiry,  and  surely  it 
would  be  very  undesirable  to  proceed  with 
any  Bill  upon  the  subject  before  Members 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  that 
scheme. 

Mr.  lacy  merely  wished  to  bring  in 
this  Bill,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen 
and  considered  side  by  side  with  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Health.  lie  believed 
that  the  House  would  find,  upon  consider- 
ation, that  without  such  a  measure  as  he 
proposed,  they  would  never  be  able  to 
carry  out  any  compulsory  Act  for  prevent- 
ing interments  in  cities  and  towns. 

Mr.  WYLD  said,  the  bon.  Gentleman 
proposed  by  this  Bill  to  make  available 
railway  communication,  by  which  means 
cemeteries  might  be  established  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles  from  London;  and  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  oppose  the  Bill. 
The  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  could 
not  interfere  with  it.  In  that  report,  they 
proposed  to  have  a  large  public  cemetery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  was  a 
revival  of  the  project  of  Mr.  Chadwick. 


Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  it  was  al- 
ways  an  ungracious  task  to  oppose  any 
hon.  Member  laying  his  plans  before  the 
House,  particularly  when  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  devoted  great  trouble  to  it.  He 
was  aware  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
taken  great  trouble  with  this  Bill,  and  he 
had  done  him  the  honour  to  inform  him  of 
the  contents  of  it;  but  what  he  had  in- 
formed him  certainly  led  him  (Mr.  X«aboii- 
chore)  to  think  that  the  Bill  ought  not  to 
be  introduced.  He  believed  that  the 
House  had  laid  down  a  useful  rule,  that 
where  there  was  no  chance  of  carrying  a 
Bill,  it  was  better  to  refuse  to  allow  it  to 
be  brought  in  than  to  allow  it  to  go  to  the 
second  reading. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  had  listened  with 
some  anxiety  to  know  why  the  Bill  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  second  reading. 
If  he  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
there  was  no  provision  for  the  compalsorj 
taking  of  land;  it  was  merely  permissive. 
He  did  not  see  any  use  in  waiting  for  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  as  they 
knew  perfectly  well  what  the  report  said. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  suggested  that 
a  private  Bill  should  bo  brought  in  for 
each  railway,  when  the  House  could  see 
what  property  was  required  to  bo  taken. 


Another  point  to  be  considered  was,  that 
the  Sanitary  Commissioners  had  a  plan  in 
preparation  which  would  shortly  be  laid 
beforo  the  House.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  should  recommend  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  brought  forward  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  He 
said,  in  making  this  Motion,  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  cast  any  slur  upon  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  some  alarm  was  felt  in  cer- 
tain quarters  in  consequence  of  new  and 
very  extraordinary  powers  having  been  as- 
sumed by  the  Board  of  Trade  with  respect 
to  the  mercantile  marine,  and  a  desire  was 
therefore  felt  to  know  who  it  was  who 
really  constituted  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
what  were  the  functions  of  the  board. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  bo  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
givo  directions  that  there  bo  laid  before  this 
House,  Return  showing  the  names  of  the  Mem- 
hers  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  constituting^ 
the  Committee  appointed  for  the  consideration  of 
matters  relating  to  Trade  and  Foreign  Planta- 
tions ;  the  functions  of  the  said  Committee  ;  the 
number  of  Members  of  said  Committee  that  con* 
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stituie  a  qnorom  for  the  despatcli  of  bnBiness  ;  the 
number  of  times  the  Committee  met  in  the  twelve 
months  ending  the  Slst  day  of  December,  1849  ; 
the  number  of  members  of  said  Committee  that 
attended  each  meeting/* 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  if  he 
objected  to  the  return  now  moved  for,  it 
was  not  because  ho  had  the  least  desire  to 
refuse  information  respecting  the  constitu- 
tion and  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
but  because  there  were  no  Parliamentary 
grounds  made  out  for  the  production  of 
this  return,  and  because,  if  agreed  to,  it 
might  form  an  inconvenient  precedent. 
The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
been  very  fully  described  by  Mr.  J.  Lefevre 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Miscellaneous 
Estimates  Committee,  and  the  information 
sought  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dartmouth  was,  therefore,  rather 
to  bo  sought  for  there  than  furnished  to 
the  House  in  the  shape  of  a  return.  At 
the  same  time,  he  would  admit  to  the  hon. 
Member  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  transact  business  ordi- 
narily as  a  board,  following  in  this  respect 
the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Poor  Law  Board.  A  great  deal  was 
done  on  the  single  responsibility  of  the 
President,  and  for  ordinary  purposes  it 
consisted  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board;  but  on  great  and  im- 
portant questions  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  leading  Ministers  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government  were  called  in. 

Mr;  MOFFATT  thought  that  the  ex- 
planation just  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  precluded  the  necessity  for  the 
return  being  made. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Wednesday,  February  27,  1850. 

MARRIAGES  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  rend. 

Motion  made,  and  Quei^tion  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  J.  S.  WORTLEY  said,  it  was 
painful  to  him  to  find  himself  upon  this 
subject  opposed  to  so  many  Gentlemen  for 
whose  opinions  and  capabilities  he  enter- 
tained so  great  a  respect.  Still,  however, 
having  at  the  outset  duly  considered  the 
course  which  he  was  about  to  take,  and 
having  been  favoured  with  the  support  of 
many  men,   eminent  for  their    learning, 


their  piety,  and  their  practical  good  sense, 
he  felt  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  pursue 
any  other  course  than  steadfastly  to  press 
forward  the  Bill.      The  measure   before 
them  was  in  principle  similar  to  the  Bill  of 
last  year.     It  proposed  to  grant  relief  in 
respect  to  certain  instances  of  marriage, 
the  prohibition  of  which  had  proved  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  moral  and  national 
evils.      He  had  tried  from   the  first  to 
bring  the  measure  into  the  narrowest  com- 
pass ;  but  this  year  he  had  endeavoured  to 
restrict  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  the 
one  necessity  which  required  amendment, 
and  thus  as  far  as  possible  to  avert  the 
opposition  with  which  he  was  threatened. 
In  the  Bill  of  last  year  it  was  proposed 
to  legalise  not  only   marriage   with   the 
sister  of  the  deceased  wife,  but  also  those 
marriages  which    in    principle   were,   he 
believed,  equally  unforbidden  by  every  law 
natural  or  divine — marriage  with  the  niece 
of  the  deceased  wife.     Yielding,  however, 
to  the  convictions  and  the  feelings,  rather 
than  to  the  judgment  of  many  of  his  sup- 
porters, and  being  sensible,  moreover,  that 
the  class  of  marriages  in  question  did  not 
create  so  urgent  a  grievance  as  the  pro- 
hibition with  respect  to  the  deceased  wife's 
sister,  he  had  thought  it  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  leave  out  that  portion  of  last 
year's  Bill  referring  to  marriages  between 
parties  and  the  nieces  of  their  deceased 
wives.     In  the  Bill  of  last  year,  acting 
upon  what  he  knew  to  be  the  convictions 
of  a  learned   and  pious  minority  in  the 
Church,  he  had  proposed  that  clergymen 
should  be   specially  permitted,    although 
not  compelled,  to  solemnise  the  class  of 
marriages  now  under  consideration.     To 
this  part  of  his  Bill,  however,  there  was 
considerable  opposition,  and  therefore  in 
the  measure   before    the   House  he  had 
abandoned  the  provision  in  question,  and 
inserted  another  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving whole   and   entire   the   discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England — a  provision, 
which,  while  it  proceeded  upon  the  legality 
of  the   marria^^^  undoubtedly  did  leave 
those  clergymenKio  celebrated  them  open 
to  ecclesiastical  censure  in  case  of  their 
superiors  in  the  Church  entertaining  views 
opposed  to  the  unions  in  question.     This 
was  a  point  with  respect  to  which  the  po- 
sition of  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  more  difficult   and  delicate 
than  that  of  the  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,   who   were   not  called  upon 
when  ordained  to  sign  the  canon  ^robibvt^ 
ing  these  in«rim^<&«.  \Tk^<it>SN»5A^^^^'^'^ 
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no  proTifiion  was  made  against  the  cele- 
bration of  such  marriages  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  drawn  up  by  John  Knox,  yet 
a  prohibition  had  been  afterwards  inserted 
by  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines — 
a  prohibition  which  was  undoubtedly  bind- 
ing upon  eyery  Scotch  clergyman  who  took 
the   ordination  tows.     This  was  a  point 
upon  which  he  admitted  that  difficulties 
existed,  and  upon  which  it  was  desirable 
that  discussion  should  take  place.     Now 
he  had  heard  a  great  deal  stated  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Bill  before  them — a  sub- 
ject on  which  very  erroneous  opinions  had 
been  entertained  and  expressed.     It  was 
simply  a  measure  of  relief.     It  attacked 
no  man's  conscience,  it  proposed  to  alter 
the  rules  of  no  Committee,  to  interfere 
with  the  discipline  of  no  church.     It  sim- 
ply allowed,  on  a  subject  of  confessed  diffi- 
culty, of  immense  rival  controversy,  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  communities,  the  right  of 
full  freedom  of  judgment.     Each  person 
would  of  course  be  to   a  certain  degree 
bound  by  the  rules  or  the  opinion  of  the 
community  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
The  Bill  did  not  pretend  to  change  the 
character  of  the  marriage.     It  left  that 
where  it  found  it.     The  measure  simply 
allowed  the  unions  in  question   to  take 
place.     Under    these    circumstances    the 
question  came  to  be,  whether  there  were 
any   objections    in   religion,   morality,   or 
policy  which  would  warrant  the  House  in 
refusing  to   sanction  such  marriages,  in 
refusing  to  say  that,  under  no  possible  cir- 
cumstances,   should    such    marriages    be 
solemnised.    It  was  said  that  he  was  about 
to  change  an  ancient  law.     lie  was  about 
to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.     The  statute 
which  ho  proposed  to  amend  was  only  fif- 
teen years  old.     The  law  as  it  at  present 
stood  was  never  law  until  1835.     Up  to 
that  period— unless  exceptions  were  taken 
to  a  marriage  of  the  kind  during  the  life- 
time of  the  parties — the  ceremony  was  of 
imquestionable  validity,   and    the    conse- 
quence was,  that  previously  to  the  year  in 


question  these  marriage^vere  of  common 
occurrence.  Were  thisS  question  exclu- 
sively relating  to  the  highest  class  of  so- 
ciety he  would  not  have  brought  it  for- 
waid;  but  it  concerned  vitally  all  classes 
of  society,  and  particularly  the  poorer, 
who  were  not  influenced  by  that  scrupu- 
lous and  fastidious  delicacy  which  existed 
in  more  elevated  grades  of  social  life.  He 
repeated  that  in  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes  these  marriages  were  exceedingly 
common,  and  that  instances  of  their  being 


annulled  were  very  rare;  suoh  oaaeg,  when 
they  did  take  place,  having  been  founded 
upon  proceedings  undertaken  for  the  col- 
lateral purpose  of  the  recovery  of  prop^iy. 
Now,  then,  under  what  circumstances  did 
the  Act  of  1835  pass  ?     He  held  in  his 
hand  the  form  of  the  Bill  brought  in  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst.     That  Bill,  so  far  from 
purportmg  to  annul  such  marriages,  was  a 
Bill   sanctioning  marriages   alrcadj   con- 
tracted within  certain  degrees  of  affinity, 
and  only  extending  in  its  prohibitive  capa- 
city to  future  and  prospective  marriages. 
The  only  grounds  upon  which  he  appre- 
hended this  Bill  could  be  objected  to  were 
either  some  clear  scriptural  prohibition  on 
the  subject,  or  some  general  or  national 
ground  of  expediency.     He  thought  a  wise 
course  had  been  taken  when  this  subject 
was  last  under  discussion,  in  abstaining, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  from  the  Scrip- 
tural ground   of  objection.      His   opinion 
last  year  that  the  grounds  relied   on  of 
Scriptural  prohibition  were  untenable,  had 
been  confirmed  by  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned   Member  for  Ply- 
mouth, who,  after  applying  a  considerable 
amount  of  talent  and  ingenuity  to  the  sub- 
ject, stated  that  he  thought,  in  "  all  pro- 
bability,'* there  was  some  Scriptural  pro- 
hibition.    But  if  there  were  only  proba- 
bility, he  (Mr.  S.  Wortley)  apprehended 
that  that  would  not  form  a  sufficient  ba^ 
on  which  to  proceed,  because  the  proba- 
bility applied  two   ways.      He    declared 
most  conscientiously  he  could  find  no  such 
prohibition  in  the  holy  Scriptures.      The 
first  text  relied  upon  was  that  directed 
against  the  abominations  of  the  Canaan- 
ites;  but  how  could  they  insist  that  such  a 
marriage  was  specifically   included  when 
they  found  the  Almighty  allowed  one  of 
the  patriarchs,  from   whom   our    Saviour 
was  descended,  to  contract  it?    The  wife's 
sister  was  not  so  near  of  kin  as  the  first 
cousin,  with  whom  marriage  was  allowed. 
In  the  Greek  church  persons  were  forbidden 
to  marry  two  sisters,  and  in  our  own  those 
marriages     were    prohibited    within    the 
seventh  degree  of  affinity.     If  the  objec- 
tion held  good  on  the  saying  that  husband 
and  wife  were  of  one  flesh,  two  brothers 
could  not  marry  two  sisters,  and  yet  that 
was  a  marriage  contracted  by  common  as- 
sent every  day.     He  was  happy  now  to  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  discussing 
the  question  whether  the  authority  of  the 
Church  was  overruling  on  the  subject.  Last 
year,  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church  assumed  such  a  form  as  to  open 
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Up  a  much  larger  queBtion  than  now  pre- 
sented itself.  It  had  then  been  put  as  if 
the  Church  was  to  regulate  the  proceedings 
of  all  communities  in  the  country  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject.  Now,  if  all  commu- 
nities were  the  same,  the  authority  of  the 
Church  might  not  be  called  in  question; 
but,  as  had  been  stated  on  the  previous  oc- 
casion by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, how  could  it  be  pretended,  in  a 
country  divided  into  so  many  different 
sects,  that  as  sincere  members  of  the 
Church,  they  should  seek  to  bind  the  con- 
sciences of  the  whole  community  ?  But 
even  in  the  Church  itself  it  was  notorious 
that  this  question  had  long  been  a  subject 
of  controversy.  In  a  work  published  by 
Dr.  Pusey,  it  was  stated  that  this  prohibi- 
tion had  been  a  practice  of  the  Church  for 
1,500  years;  but  it  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth  to  have  said  that  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  controversy  during  that  time. 
For  the  first  300  years  of  Christianity 
there  had  been  no  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  fourth  century  they  found 
fiasil  differing  in  opinion  from  his  tutor, 
Polydorus.  In  the  nfth  century  the  Coun- 
cil of  lUberis  treated  these  marriages  as 
matters  of  discipline  which  were  not  to  be 
encouraged,  but  regarded  them  as  different 
from  incest.  Dr.  Pusey  stated  that  dis- 
pensations to  effect  them  were  not  known 
till  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  prejudicing  the  case,  it  was 
added  that  the  practice  of  granting  them 
began  with  Alexander  VI. — the  infamous 
Borgia.  But  ho  (Mr.  S.  Wortley)  had 
discovered  instances  so  far  back  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Martin  IV.  He  suspected  the  real  prac- 
tice had  been,  up  to  that  period,  to  leave 
Uie  power  of  dispensation  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishops.  The  Council  of  Trent  ex- 
pressly authorised  them — and  they  had 
been  continually  contracted  since  with 
more  or  less  disapprobation,  whilst  the 
kigticst  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  kingdom  declared  those 
marriages  were  not  forbidden — and  that, 
though  dispensations  were  granted,  it  was 
as  a  matter  of  discipline  and  freedom  of  con- 
science. In  the  Established  Church  simi- 
lar differences  had  existed  since  the  Refor- 
mation. Luther  himself  refused  his  sanc- 
tion to  a  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister 
where  an  illicit  intercourse  had  previously 
taken^  place,  as  a  question  of  discipline; 
but  he  distinctly  refused  his  assent  to  the 
dissolntton  of    Henry  VIII. 's  marriage^ 


on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  think  the 
degree  prohibited.  In  fact,  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  day  differed  on  the 
question.  The  opinions  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer  had  been  referred  to,  but  on  such 
a  question  he  (Mr.  S.  Wortley)  did  not 
think  Cranmer  a  very  great  authority,  con- 
sidering that  at  one  period  of  his  life  he 
had  rendered  himself  subservient  to  the 
wishes  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  regard  to  the 
dissolution  of  his  marriage  witii  Katharine 
of  Arragon;  that  he  had,  on  another  occa- 
sion, connived  at  the  King's  passion  for 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  afterwards  refused  his 
sanction  to  that  subsequent  marriage.  The 
opinion  of  Bishop  Jewell,  given  to  a  friend, 
had  also  been  quoted;  but  it  was  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  bishop  did  not  speak 
ex  cathedrd,  nor  decide  very  strongly,  for 
he  concluded  with  these  lines  : — 


.<« 


Si  quid  novuiti  reotius  istis 


CandiduB  imperii ;  si  non,  his  uters  mecum." 

And  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  sealed  his 
death  by  the  expression  of  the  opinion, 
had  declared  himself  in  favour  of  marriages 
within  such  degrees  of  affinity.  But  the 
controversy  had  continued  down  to  our  own 
time.  John  Wesley  had  declared  that,  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment,  these  marriages 
were  not  prohioited;  and  the  best  proof 
which  could  be  adduced  of  the  difierence  of 
opinion  which  prevailed  upon  the  point 
might  be  gathered  ft'om  the  fact,  that  in 
petitions  presented  to  ^at  House,  one 
thousand  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  petitioned  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.  Such  being  the  position  with  respect 
to  our  own  Church,  he  asked  how  we  could 
feel  ourselves  justified  in  putting  fetters  on 
the  freedom  of  others  ?  How  could  this 
authority  be  imposed  upon  the  Dissenters? 
Formerly  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics 
had  been  excluded  from  all  power  by  the 
Test  Act  and  by  the  sacramental  tests,  but 
they  had  felt  it  right  to  admit  them  within 
the  constitution  at  last.  In  1 836  the  canon 
law  was  altered  for  them ;  and,  whereas 
marriages  could  only  be  celebrated  in  fade 
ecclesicBf  and  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Established  Church,  up  to  that  year, 
Dissenters  were  now  at  liberty  to  marry 
according  to  their  own  forms,  and  the 
House  treated  marriage  as  a  civil  contract, 
independent  of  any  religious  ceremonial, 
though  all  good  men  must  agree  in  wishing 
to  obtain  for  marriage  the  solemn  sanction 
of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged. 
But  the  best  argument  he  could  find  was 
in  the  act  of  the  Legislature  itself.  But  a 
few  years  back  they  had  passed  an  Act 
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the  tide  of  which  was  "  An  Act  to  render 
certain  Marriages  valid  ;*'  and  was  he  to 
he  told  the  House  could  deliberately  render 
valid  marriages  which  they  knew  to  he 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  God  ?  Could  it 
he  supposed  such  an  Act  would  have  been 
made  law,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  but  by 
contract  and  communication  with  the 
Bishops,  who  had  in  effect  given  their 
sanction  to  the  declaration  that  these  mar- 
riages were  not  prohibited  by  the  divine 
law  ?  But  he  now  came  to  the  onlv  other 
ground  upon  which  this  question  could  he 
considered;  he  meant  the  social  ground. 
He  had  before  stated  that  if  the  question 
were  confined  to  the  higher  classes  he 
should  have  been  willing  to  have  left  it  un- 
disturbed. Admitting  the  possibility,  that 
by  persons  accustomed  to  the  refinements 
of  high  life — persons  of  refined  education, 
manners  and  habits — some  inconvenience 
might  be  felt  by  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  he  thought  that  such  feelings 
would  not  be  of  long  continuance.  Although 
some  delicate  feelings  might  be  alarmed  at 
the  first  sight  of  this  question,  and  difficul- 
ties might  be  suggested,  he  believed  that 
all  that  would  pass  away.  When  he  was 
told  that  this  was  a  woman's  question,  and 
that  under  the  proposed  altered  circum- 
stances no  mother  would  allow  her  daugh- 
ter to  live  with  her  married  sister,  or  to 
administer  to  her  on  her  death-bed,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  ladies  of  the  country, 
with  every  feeling  of  respect,  what  had 
been  their  conduct  in  this  respect  before 
the  year  1835  ?  Why,  the  thing  had  oc- 
curred frequently.  Sisters  often  went  to 
live  in  the  houses  of  their  brothers-in-law, 
and,  as  he  heard  an  hon.  Member  say,  in 
high  life  too.  He  was  convinced  when  the 
discussion  was  at  an  end  the  subject  would 
cease  to  occupy  the  miud  of  society,  and 
would  produce  no  more  evil  than  on  the 
Continent.  If  it  were  not  that  ho  shrank 
from  alluding  to  the  disgusting  cases  of 
immorality  which  had  occurred  under  the 
present  law,  he  might  cite  many  to  show 
them  how  inadequate  it  had  been  to  secure 
its  professed  object.  He  could  show  them 
evils  produced  by  the  false  protection  it 
was  supposed  to  confer,  where  a  wife*s 
sister,  unconscious  of  danger,  fell  a  victim 
to  her  fancied  security.  He  did  not  wish 
to  cite  the  morality  of  Germany,  where 
these  marriages  were  frequent,  as  higher 
than  our  own;  but  Dr.  Helwig,  of  Berlin, 
gave  it  in  evidence  that  there  was  no  in- 
stance of  divorce  on  record  from  a  mar- 


riage of  this  description,  Bbowing  the 
moral  nature  of  those  marriages,  which 
were  perhaps  less  liable  than  others  to  be 
contracted  from  passion.  No  writer  or  au- 
thority that  he  had  ever  heard  of  yentured 
to  say  that  the  people  of  America  were  in- 
ferior to,  or  were  not  at  least  equal  to  oar- 
selves,  if  not  superior,  in  their  regard  to 
the  morality  of  the  married  state.  He 
had  been  talking  lately  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  reply  to  the  question  whether  mar- 
riages with  a  wife's  sister  disturbed  the  re- 
lations of  the  social  state,  the  latter  BsAd — 

"  The  only  answor  I  can  give  you  is  thia — that 
my  wife's  sister  was  the  first  visitor  who  came  to 
us  afler  I  was  married,  and  lived  with  us  for 
months ;" 

which  showed  that  none  of  the  feeling 
which  had  been  alluded  to  existed  in  the 
higher  classes  of  that  country.  With  re- 
spect to  the  poorer  classes,  the  presence  of 
this  near  relative  in  the  house  was  not  a 
matter  of  choice.  The  poorer  classes  could 
not  afford  the  presence  of  a  governess,  nor 
could  they  conform  to  those  rules  of  eti- 
quette which  guided  the  rich;  and  he  held 
that  it  was  only  exposing  the  morals  and 
religion  of  the  poorer  classes  to  assault  to 
allow  them  so  to  remain  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  marriage.  In  his  opinion,  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  law  supplied  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  be  amended.  It  was 
contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  relief 
was  about  to  be  given  to  men  after  they 
had  broken  the  law ;  but  he  thought  that 
where  it  could  be  proved  that  the  law  had 
generally  been  disregarded,  that  was  a 
reason  why  it  should  be  altered.  The 
principal  use  he  made  of  such  marriages 
was  to  show  that  notwithstanding  their 
numbers  they  did  not  shock  public  opinion, 
and  that  parties  who  had  contracted  them 
suffered  no  reproach  from  their  relatives 
or  comrades.  He  had  been  ridiculed  for 
estimating  the  number  of  these  marriages 
since  1835  at  thirty  thousand.  Perhaps 
that  statement  was  exaggerated.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  the  error  of  the 
assertion  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
when  he  stated  that,  if  so,  one  marriage  in 
every  four  must  be  with  a  wife's  sister,  for- 
got that  his  (Mr.  S.  Wortley*s)  calculations 
extended  to  the  whole  kingdom  and  to  the 
colonies,  while  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
confined  himself  to  England  and  Wales 
alone.  But  the  cared  not  what  the  exact 
number  might  be.     It  was  admitted  that 
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3,000  or  4,000  such  marriages  had  been 
Bolemnised;  and  therefore,  averaging  the 
number  of  children  from  each  of  these 
marriages  at  three,  no  fewer  than  8,000 
men  and  women,  and  12,000  children,  in 
all  20,000  persons,  were  personally  in- 
jured by  the  existing  law.  During  the  re- 
cess, a  socieiy,  called  the  London  Union 
Society,  had  circulated  a  series  of  queries 
to  clergymen  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
marriages,  celebrated  in  London  and  else- 
where, which  could  be  called  offensive 
marriages.  According  to  the  Guardian 
newspaper  it  appeared  that,  by  the  answers 
returned,  only  262  cases  of  such  marriages 
could  be  adduced,  and  that  of  these  169 
were  marriages  with  the  sister  of  a  de- 
ceased wife.  [Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope  :  There 
were  only  eight  or  ten  cases  in  London.] 
He  (Mr.  S.  Wortley)  was  not  aware  that 
the  statement  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Maidstone. 
With  respect  to  these  marriages,  however, 
it  had  been  given  in  evidence  by  clergy- 
men examined  before  the  Commission,  that 
great  numbers  of  them  had  been  performed 
by  the  Church  in  ignorance  of  the  degrees 
of  affinity  subsisting  between  the  parties. 
It  might  be  said  that  bigamy  was  common 
also ;  but  bigamy  met  with  public  scorn, 
indignation  and  punishment,  while  these 
marriages  were  not  regarded  as  in  any 
way  offensive,  but  rather  as  praiseworthy 
and  proper.  He  would  now  read  to  the 
House  the  testimony  borne  by  several 
clergymen  to  the  impolicy  of  continuing 
the  present  state  of  the  law  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  now  rector 
of  St.  Pancras,  and  who  had  also  had 
great  experience  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Bride's,  Fleet-street,  observed — 

"  So  far  as  mj  parochial  experience  extends, 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
lister  operates  far  more  to  the  promotion  than  to 
the  prevention  of  crime.  Among  the  lower  classes 
cohabitation  without  marriage  is  almost  invariably 
the  result,  while  the  few  conscientious  persons 
who  are  deterred  by  the  law  from  forming  such  a 
connexion  are  precisely  those  to  whom  it  would 
be  a  benefit.  Were  the  prohibitions  founded  on 
Scripture,  we  ought,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man  ;  but  I  cannot  see  the 
expediency  of  a  law  which,  having  no  such  sanc- 
tion, is  observed  only  by  the  scrupulous,  evaded 
by  the  wealthy,  and  defied  or  disregarded  by  the 
poor." 

The   Rev.   J.  H.  Gurney,  rector  of   St. 
Mary's,  Marylebone,  remarked — 

**  On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  poor,  and 
the  size  of  their  houses  generally,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  if  it  be  desirable  for  the  aunt  to  be  the 
trainer,  then  it  is  equally  clear  that  she  should 


be  the  stepmother.    A  common  dwelling  in  their 
case  implies  and  necessitates  cohabitation.     Very 
often  two  chambers  are  not  to  be  had;  and,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  such  a  want  of  privacy,  and  so 
much  of  compulsory  contiguity,  that  delicacy  will 
be  shocked  and  outraged  while  the  two  persons 
live  apart,  or  a  closer  union  will  take  place,  with 
permission  of  the  law  or  in  defiance  of  it.     Now, 
as  it  is  quite  clear  the  Legislature  cannot  make 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor,  and 
the  policy  of  such  a  measure  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent with  reference  to  the  two  classes,  it  seems 
to  me  almost  a  self-evident  proposition  that  it 
must  just  let  the  matter  alone.  It  does  not  concern 
Parliament,  nor  fiUl  within  their  province.     Many 
persons  have  a  strong  feeling  against  such  unions, 
but  they  have  no  right  to  impose  a  yoke  upon 
their  neighbours;  and  the  attempt  to  do  so,  it 
seems,  is  resented  as  a  wrong,  which  men's  na- 
tural sense  of  justice  revolts  against.      In  our 
rank    of    life,   I   think   it  an  invasion  of  our 
liberty  which  we  have  a  £iir  right  to  complain 
of.     You  and  I  can  settle  such  matters  for  our- 
selves, at  least  as  well  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  and 
they  who  voted  with  him,  very  blindily,  after  little 
thought  and  no  inquiry.     But  the  grievance  to 
you  and  me  is  notlung  as  compared  to  the  poor 
man's  grievance.     We  can  get  nurses  and  go- 
vernesses for  our  children.     A  kind  sister-in-law 
perhaps  will  come  and  live  with  us,  and  we  can 
give  her  such  accommodation  as  she  wants.     He 
has  not  room  in  his  house  for  any  female  but  a 
wife :  none  but  an  aunt  can  be  expected  to  take 
charge  of  the  children  without  pay,  and  the  law 
says  peremptorily  and  arbitrarily  that  the  aunt 
must  not  be  the  wife.     ...     I  must  say,  I 
think  it  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  already, 
and  the  sooner  it  takes  to  repentance  and  confes- 
sion the  better.    This  hardship  on  the  poor,  I 
think,  wants  pressing  particularly.    Almost  every- 
body to  whom  you  talk  on  the  subject  in  society, 
has  in  his  mind  the  case  which  may  be  his  own. 
The  habits  and  feelings  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
are  the  things  referred  to.    The  number  of  per- 
sons   probably  affected    in  a  whole  generation 
among  the  upper  classes  is  comparatively  incon- 
siderable— ^the  number  of  persons,  I  mean,  who 
would  marry  a  sister-in-law  but  for  a  prohibiting 
law.     But  lower  down,  it  affects  tens  of  thousands 
of  widowers.     It  is  almost  always  desirable  that 
the  man  left  with  a  young  family,  there,  should 
marry  again.     Very  often  he  must  have  a  female 
in  the  house  before  his  wife  is  buried,  to  take 
charge  of  the  youngest  children.    Upon  whom  can 
he  reckon  often  but  a  sistor-in-law,  in  an  hour  like 
that  ?     What  so  fit  as  that  she  should  stay  on 
with  him,  if  there  be  no  impediment  ?    When  she 
has  got  almost  a  mother's  place  in  the  affections 
of  her  children,  it  seems  cruel  to  turn  her  away. 
Yet  she  cannot  stay  with  comfort  and  propriety, 
when  things  have  resumed  their  usual  course,  ex- 
cept as  the  second  wife.    '  That  she  must  not  be,' 
says  the  law;  '  she  must  turn  out,  and  a  chance 
stranger  must  take  her  place.' " 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  ViUiers  observed — 

"  I  cannot  perceive  that  it  is  forbidden  in  the 
word  of  God;  on  the  contrary,  the  limitation  of 
Leviticus  xviii.  18,  seems  to  be  a  sanctioning  to 
marrying  a  sister  of  a  wife  when  deceased.  The 
question  appears  to  me  to  be  one  purely  of  ex- 
pediency. The  alteration  of  the  law  will  not  pro- 
bably  diminish  the  happiness  of  social  intereouno 
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in  th»  upper  eUssM,  bat  it  may  make  a  change  in 
tlioee  brotherly  and  sisterly  fomiliarities  which 
haye  hitherto  existed,  and  existed  with  adrantage. 
But  I  conceive  the  great  gain  will  really  be  to 
the  poorer  classes,  who,  I  am  convinced,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  never  trouble  themselves 
about  the  legality  of  the  question  at  all.  If  they 
are  aware  of  the  illegality,  they  escape  from  the  dif- 
ficulty by  dispensing  with  the  marriage  oeromony; 
and  if  they  are  ignorant  of  tlie  illegality  they 
violate  the  law,  and  the  object  of  the  Legislature 
is  equally  defeated.  In  short,  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  present  law,  while 
it  may  partially,  and  very  partially,  affeict  the 
habits  of  society  among  the  upper  classes,  will 
remove  a  barrier  to  marriage  which  now  exists, 
but  which  I  do  not  believe  God  ever  sot  up.  It 
will  prevent  much  immorality  among  the  poor, 
relieve  many  a  burdened  conscience,  and  tend  to 
the  increase  of  happiness  amongst  large  numbers 
of  our  fellow-countrymen.'' 

Dr.  Hook  remarked — 

**  People  in  general  do  not  consider  such  mar- 
riages improper.  They  cannot  be  proved  to  bo 
improper  by  Scripture.  The  question  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  expediency,  and  my  experience  as  a 
parochial  minister  induces  me  to  think  the  mea- 
sure expedient.  Tet  when  a  poor  man  has  lost 
his  wife,  whatever  may  be  his  feelings,  be  is  al- 
most compelled  to  replace  her  as  soon  as  he  can. 
To  him  the  wife  is  not  only  the  companion  but 
the  nurse  of  his  children,  and  the  servant-of-all- 
work  in  the  house.  If  a  stepmother  is  thus  neces- 
sary, where  arc  the  children  so  likely  to  find  one 
who  will  regard  them  with  affection,  and  treat 
them  with  kindness,  as  in  the  sister  of  their 
mother,  whom  from  early  years  they  have 
known  and  loved  ?  On  these  grounds,  if  ever 
a  convocation  be  called,  and  I  be  elected  one 
of  the  proctors,  I  shall  move  for  an  alteration, 
in  this  regard,  in  the  table  of  kindred  and  a£Bnity. 
Until  this  be  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  such 
marriages  legalised  by  the  civil  rite." 

Another  gentleman,  a  rector  in  one  of  our 
largest  manufacturing  towns,  observed — 

"  Believing  that  Scripture  contains  no  positive 
prohibition  against  a  man  marrying  two  sisters, 
and  believing  also,  that  were  an  alteration  made 
in  the  law  upon  tliis  point,  much  sin  would  be 
avoided ;  these  considerations  have  induced  me  to 
bo  of  opinion  that  a  change  in  the  law  would 
operate  beneficially  upon  the  morality  of  the  na- 
tion." 

Another  clergyman  of  a  populous  parish 
said — 

"  My  own  judgment  is,  that  it  is  unwise  to  go 
beyond  Scripture  rule  unless  a  strong  case  be 
made  out ;  that  the  implication  evidently  con- 
tained in  Leviticus  xviii.  18,  is,  that  the  concu- 
binage with  a  living  wife's  sister  was  unlawful, 
but  that  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
was  not  forbidden  ;  and  that  it  would  promote  the 
cause  of  morality,  especially  among  the  lower 
orders,  to  abrogate  the  existing  law." 

Another  clergyman,  a  rector  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  London,  remarked — 

**  I  believe,  most  sincerely,  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  yoiQT,  that  much  evil  would  bo  prevented 


amongst  them,  if  the  meaiure  fMi  have  bt«i||l 

forward  be  carried." 

Another  clergyman,  the  rtetor  of  a  metro- 
politan parish,  remarked — 

**  My  own  experience  as  pastor  of  more  thai 
one  populous  parish  leads  me  to  belioTO  that  ths 
present  law  presses  heavily  both  upou  rich  and 
poor.  I  have  been  compelled,  as  a  surrogate,  to 
refuse  to  grant  licence,  as  well  aa  to  soTemaitB 
marriage,  in  the  former  elass ;  and  to  prohibit  the 
publication  of  banns  in  the  latter.  In  oae  in> 
stance  that  I  can  call  to  mind,  I  happened  te 
know  that  marriage  between  the  parties  was  after- 
ward solemnised  at  another  church ;  and  I  hate 
good  reason  to  believe  that  many  marriages  mm 
prevented  so  as  to  cause  unhappinoM  amoof 
the  scrupulous,  and  immorality  among  the  reck- 
less, under  the  present  state  of  the  law.  If  thii 
experience — which  I  believe  to  be  the  expcrienes 
of  every  parish  priest  who  has  large  nftmbers  en- 
trusted to  his  spiritual  cure  —  be  really  as  exten- 
sive as  I  suppose,  it  must  be  weighed  as  a  qose- 
tion  of  expc<liency  against  that  supposed  inoonve- 
nience  which  it  is  said  will  arise  from  destroying 
the  confidence  that  now  subsists  between  brothen 
and  sisters-in-law.  If  the  object  of  law  be  to 
promote  the  general  good,  care  must  be  taksn 
lest  in  the  attempt  to  effect  that  end  a  oorrelsAiTs 
evil  be  not  originated.  My  own  experience  leads 
me  to  believe  that  this  error  has  beien  committed 
by  the  somewhat  inconsistent  Act  which  has  le- 
g^ised  marriages  for  the  past,  while  its  operation 
forbids  the  possibility  of  legalisLog  anj  soeh  for 
the  future." 

Another  clergyman,  writing  from  one  of 
our  great  metropolitan  towns,  obsenred — 

"  With  respect  to  the  poor,  as  for  as  mjr  minis- 
terial experience  goes,  after  a  residence  of  moie 
than  one  and  thirty  years  in  a  dense  population 
of  the  humblest  classes,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  ef 
the  utmost  importance  to  encourage  the  respect 
of  the  poor  '  for  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony,' 
and  for  the  law  of  the  land;  as  also  to  diminish 
their  temptations,  to  promote  their  self^stcera,  to 
confirm  their  cottage  comforts,  and  to  fiieilitate 
their  obtaining  for  children  bereaved  of  a  mother 
the  nearest  substitute  for  maternal  care  ;  and,  to 
my  mind,  it  seems  clear,  that  one  means  of  effect- 
ing this  would  be  to  remove  the  stigma  which  now 
attaches  to  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister,  and  to 
render  lawful  and  honourable  (about  which  the 
poor  are  very  sensitive),  that  so  fitting  and  proper 
and  often  needful  a  relation." 

He  next  hcgged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Uousc  to  the  following  passage  in  a  letter 
written  hy  the  curate  of  St.  Pancras,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stainforth.     He  Bays— 

**  Nor  is  it  possible  for  a  person  in  my  situation 
to  overlook  the  practical  consequences  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things.  Few  people  ought  to  know 
these  consequences  better  than  myself,  for  neariy 
a  thousand  couf»les  pass  yearly  through  my  hands, 
and  I  find  that  I  have  frequently,  though  unknow- 
in<:ly,  joined  together  those  whose  union  is  still 
forbidden,  while  among  the  lower  classes  the  cere- 
mony is  too  often  dispensed  with  altogetbor.  I 
should  not  think  much  of  this  argument  if  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  were  explicitly  against  the 
practice,  or  if  such  evils  resulted  from  it  as 
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from  the  vnlon  of  persons  who  are  too  nearly 
allied  by  blood.  But  as  I  contoientiously  belieye 
that  neither  of  the  objections  can  be  maido  good» 
I  think  it  a  great  evil  to  insist  upon  a  rule  in 
which  no  sacred  principle  is  inyolved,  and  which 
is  found  to  be  at  Tariance  with  the  feelings  of  a 
large  elass  of  soeietj." 

He  had  also  before  him  the  opinion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  had  been 
for  manj  years  incumbent  of  the  liting  of 
Battersea.     He  says — 

**  Having  had  for  many  years  the  charge  of 
a  large  suburban  parish,  I  became  acquainted 
with  sereral  persons  who  had  married  their  de- 
ceased wife's  sister.  The  sister-in-law,  in  these 
eases,  was  the  person  upon  whom  the  care  of  the 
children  dovolved :  she  was  the  best  and  nearest 
substitute  for  the  mother.  In  these  oases  it  was 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  children  that  the 
second  marriage  took  place.  Without  marriage 
the  sister-in-law  could  not  have  resided  in  the 
house,  the  labourer's  house  affording  no  spare 
room.  The  parties  I  have  in  view  married  with- 
out the  knowledge  that  their  marriage  was  illegal; 
they  were  possibly  led  to  form  this  opinion  from 
the  fiict  that  many  such  marriages  had  taken 
place  amongst  the  more  educated  portion  of  the 
community,  before  the  repeal  of  that  Act  which 
rendered  such  marriages  voidable  but  not  void. 
So  far  as  the  poor  are  concerned,  I  beliere  that 
an  alteration  in  the  present  law  is  much  to  be 
desired." 

[SirR.  H,  IxoLis:  What  is  the  date  of 
the  letter  ?]  The  date  of  that  letter  was 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1842.  He  had 
other  letters  from  other  clergymen,  bnt  he 
thought  he  had  read  enough  to  sustain 
his  proposition.  There  was  one  other  con- 
sideration which  he  begged  the  House  to 
recollect,  and  that  was  that  the  parties  to 
the  marriages  were  not  the  only  persons 
interested — there  were  the  children.  And 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  al- 
though the  majority  of  women  in  the  high- 
est class  might  be  against  those  marriages, 
if  they  went  amongst  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  they  would  iind  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  was  in  favour  of  them.  As  he 
was  going  to  observe,  the  children  of  the 
parties  were  also  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion. They  were  bom  from  year  to  year, 
some  of  them  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  their  parents — others  with  a 
painful  sense  of  their  position — and  that 
was  a  matter  which  he  begged  of  the 
House  to  take  iuto  consideration.  He 
would  read  a  letter,  in  the  next  place, 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  a  most 
esteemed  clergyman;  that  letter  exempli- 
fied the  position  of  the  families  in  which 
such  marriages  occurred.     He  says — 

"  I  this  day,  through  Admiral  Dundas,  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  signed  most 
eheerfully  by  eveiy  hoosehc^der,  nearly,  in  what 


is  called  Old  Charlton,  in  &vour  of  your  Bill  ftr 
an  alteration  in  the  present  Marriaee  Act.  Most 
heartily  do  I  wish  you  success.  I  nave  carefully 
considered  the  matter,  and,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, I  feel  certain  your  Bill,  if  passed,  will  eheek 
much  immorality  among  the  poorer  classes :  their 
oircumstanoes  more  espeoially  lead  them  into 
temptation  which  those  in  larger  houses,  and  bet- 
ter educated,  can  more  easily  avoid.  I  cannot 
believe,  as  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  it  is  un- 
scriptural  that  a  man  should  marry  his  wife's  sif- 
ter. The  law  of  man  has  made  it  sin,  but  you 
cannot  make  the  poor  man  believe  the  law  of  God 
does.  I  have  an  instance  in  this  place  of  one 
who,  with  the  exception  of  this  infringement  of 
the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  as  correct  and  good 
a  Christian  as  ean  be  named  in  any  situation  of 
life,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  the  pain  I  felt  in  regis- 
tering his  child  after  baptism  as  illegitimate ;  but, 
as  the  law  stands,  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  cruel 
as  I  believe  it  to  be." 

Then  there  was  also  the  question  to  be 
considered,  whether  with  respect  to  the 
parties  who  had  so  married  contrary  to  the 
existing  law,  the  clergyman  could  give 
them  the  benefits  of  his  sacred  office.  He 
could  refer  to  a  correspondence  between 
the  clergyman  of  a  parish  and  one  of  his 
principal  parishioners,  for  whom  he  had 
for  years  entertained  the  greatest  respect, 
in  illustration  of  the  difficulties  arising  on 
that  part  of  the  case.  The  clergyman  in 
writing  to  him  says — 

"  I  know  not  that  I  differ  with  you  much  in 
opinion,  but  while  this  law  exists  the  marriage  is 
not  legal ;  you  are,  therefore,  living  in  fornication, 
and  1  cannot  admit  you  to  the  sacrament." 

There  was  no  choice  left  to  the  clergyman. 
It  was  not  a  legal  marriage,  and,  however 
respectable  the  man  might  be,  or  however 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  church,  the 
clergyman  says  he  could  not  encourage 
him  to  go  to  communion.  That  was  a 
consequence  of  the  present  law;  and  he 
believed  there  might  be  many  instances 
cited  to  show  that  while  the  present  law 
was  inconsistent  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  while  they  could  violate  it  with 
the  consent  of  their  friends,  and  were  not 
reproached  by  society,  they  on  the  other 
hand  felt  as  a  painful  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  law,  that  they  were  denied 
the  sacrament.  Persons  so  circumstanced 
were  left  without  any  choice;  the  clergy 
had  no  choice;  and  they  were  prohibited 
from  presenting  themselves  at  the  altar, 
though  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
most  frequent  in  their  attendance.  Such 
persons  and  their  children  naturally  felt 
that  they  were  injured  in  their  dearest 
rights,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  claim 
an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  law. 
In  a  multitude  of  instances  marriages  of 
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this  description  were  contracted  with  the 
full  advice  and  approbation  of  friends,  and 
it  was  most  painful  to  all  parties  that  they 
should  be  condemned  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER,  in  opposing  the 
Motion,  said,  he  was  anxious  to  place  he- 
fore  the  House,  as  briefly  as  possible,  but 
with  perfect  frankness  and  absence  of  re- 
serve, the  reasons  which  had  induced  him 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  the  opposite  of  that 
at  which  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  arrived — a  conclusion  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  saying  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  most  inexpedient 
and  mischievous  to  pass  any  such  measure 
as  the  Bill  then  before  the  House  into  a 
law.  No  doubt,  any  proposition  proceed- 
ing from  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  entitled  to  respect,  and  he  himself  de- 
served great  praise  for  the  earnest  at- 
tention which  he  had  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  for  the  distinguished  ability  with 
which  he  had  brought  it  forward.  It  was 
scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  remind  the 
House  that  the  Bill  before  them  was  one  of 
the  very  highest  importance;  the  relation 
with  which  it  proposed  to  deal  was  one 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  society;  the  happiness  and  mo- 
rality of  thousands  was  dependent  upon  it, 
and  all  must  naturally  be  anxious  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject.  He  (Sir 
F.  Thesiger)  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
master  its  difficulties.  He  had  read,  and  that 
was  no  small  matter,  the  greater  part,  if 
not  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  pamphlets  that 
had  been  published  on  the  subject;  he  had 
attended  closely  to  the  debates  regarding 
it  that  had  taken  place  in  that  House;  and 
the  result  of  his  feelings  and  his  judgment, 
or  a  combination  of  both,  led  him  to  think 
that  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  be  both 
inexpedient  and  improper.  Looking  care- 
fully and  attentively  at  the  whole  question, 
he  had  thought  it  right  to  do  all  in  his 
power  in  the  outset  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  public  feeling  on  the  measure 
before  them.  He  was  ready  to  concede 
that  where  anything  depended  upon  mere 
human  will  or  human  legislation,  public 
opinion  was  much  to  be  regarded  ;  and' 
where  a  law  coming  within  such  a  de- 
scription was  opposed  to  the  general  sen- 
timent and  feeling  of  the  majority  of 
the  people,  such  a  law  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  continue.  But  he  must  dis- 
tinctly state,  that  in  the  attempt  to  disco- 
ver the  condition  of  public  opinion  upon 
this  subject,  he  encountered  great  diffi- 


culty; and  he  certainly  found  that  this 
afforded  an  extraordinary  illustration  of 
what  a  small  number  of  persons  might 
accomplish,  and  how  by  combination  they 
might  attain  ends  opposed  to  the  opiniooi 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  community^  which, 
generally  speaking,  was  too  inert  to  set  it- 
self against  the  active  exertions  of  a  smiU 
but  energetic  minority.  In  coming  to  a 
decision  on  this  question,  the  House  would 
find  that  the  history  of  the  proceedings 
taken  with  regard  to  it  were  not  imma- 
terial. About  ten  years  ago,  a  number 
of  persons  of  considerable  station  and 
wealth,  some  of  whom  had  violated  the  law 
by  contracting  marriages  which  it  prohi- 
bited, and  others  who  were  scrupulous  oa 
the  subject,  but  desired  an  alteration  of 
the  law,  associated  themselves  together; 
and  as  a  first  step  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  object,  they  employed  a  firm 
of  attorneys  of  great  respectability  and 
high  character  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  object.  The 
House  had  now  before  them  some  proofs  of 
what  had  been  effected  by  the  perseve- 
rance, skill,  address,  and  sustained  energy 
with  which  those  gentlemen  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  prosecution  of  the  object 
with  which  they  had  been  intrusted.  They 
commenced  their  operations  in  the  year 
1840  by  the  pubUcation  of  several  pamph- 
lets, written  with  great  ability,  in  which 
the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, both  upon  the  divine  and  upon  hu- 
man law,  and  conclusions  were  insisted  upon 
in  unison  with  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House.  Then  circulars  were  addressed 
to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  asking  for 
their  opinions,  which  however  were  not 
attended  with  any  great  success.  Petitions 
were  solicited  from  various  parishes.  Cases 
were  laid  before  several  leading  members  of 
the  bar  for  their  opinions :  even  the  crimi- 
nal law  and  the  law  of  settlement  were 
taken  advantage  of  to  raise  the  question, 
and  keep  it  alive  in  the  public  mind;  and 
at  last  nine  different  persons  were  retained 
to  resort  to  allotted  districts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  evidence  to  support  them 
in  their  endeavours  to  attain  the  object 
which  they  had  in  view.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  any  of  those  professional  gen- 
tlemen had  been  selected  on  account  of 
their  known  opinions  respecting  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  House;  neither  did  he 
mean  in  the  least  to  insinuate  that  they 
were  not  gentlemen  of  high  character  and 
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that  thej  performed  their  duty  vrith  fidelity; 
but  coDsidering  the  circumstances  under 
which  thej  were  employed,  and  the  ohject 
of  their  inquiry,  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  take  an  impartial  view  of  the 
question  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  now  called  upon  to  decide.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  different  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  evidence,  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would,  in 
the  first  place,  be  introduced  to  persons  who 
were  interested  in  the  success  of  their 
object)  and  from  such  persons  they  would 
learn  little  that  did  not  make  for  their 
preconceived  opinions;  and  from  them  they 
would  be  brought  into  communication  with 
other  parties  who  were  as  much  interested 
in  procuring  an  alteration  of  the  law,  and, 
being  so  passed  from  one  to  another,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  informa- 
tion which  they  obtained  could  be  regarded 
as  anything  but  partial  and  unsatisfactory. 
Now,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  so  col- 
lected constituted  the  staple  of  the  report, 
and  that  report  reflected  nothing  more 
than  the  materials  collected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  he  had  described.  In 
looking  at  the  report,  he  found  that  forty- 
one  witnesses  had  been  examined,  of  whom 
ten  had  been  professionally  employed,  fif- 
teen had  been  married  contrary  to  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  law,  or  were  otherwise 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  proposed 
alteration;  two  were  lawyers,  of  which 
number  one  was  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,  and  the  other  a  German  lawyer; 
fourteen  clergymen,  and  ministers  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  who  differed  in  their 
opinions;  and  then,  with  such  evidence 
before  them,  he  was  anxious  to  see  what 
view  the  Commissioners  themselves  took, 
and  for  that  the  House  might  refer  to  the 
report.  It  admits  that  the  opinion  of  the 
mass  of  the  community  was  opposed  to  the 
proposed  alteration  of  the  law.  That  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  objected  to  these  marriages.  That 
in  Ireland  the  great  majority  of  tbe  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  disapproved  of 
these  connexions,  which  were  also  gene- 
rally disapproved  of  by  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  that  country.  That  in 
Scotland  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  is  de- 
cidedly against  these  marriages;  and  that 
among  the  laity  of  the  united  kingdom 
the  prevalent  feeling  is  against  them. 
With  this  concurrence  of  public  opinion 
against  the  change  proposed  in  the  law, 
be  was  anxious  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
reasons  which  influenced  the  Commission- 
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ers  to  incline,  as  they  obviously  did,  to 
the  Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  They 
were  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down 
in  the  report,  and  were  to  be  extracted 
from  various  parts  of  it.  As  far  as  he  coU 
lected  them,  they  were  '*  because  families 
of  a  religious  and  moral  character  have,  in 
several  instances,  when  such  connexions 
have  taken  place  among  themselves  or 
their  friends,  been  perfectly  satisfied  upon 
a  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  that 
such  marriages  were  not  objectionable 
either  in  a  religious  or  a  moral  point  of 
view  ;  because  such  marriages  will  take 
place  when  circumstances  occur  which  are 
calculated  to  bring  them  about ;  because 
they  spring  out  of  a  peculiar  combination 
of  circumstances — called  in  another  place 
'  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  giving 
rise  to  mutual  attachments ' — ^which,  when 
they  do  occur,  give  rise  to  feelings  natu- 
rally leading  to  marriage;  and  b^ause  it 
is  not  the  state  of  the  law,  prohibitory  or 
permissive,  which  has  governed,  or  ever 
will  effectually  govern  them."  With  all 
respect  for  the  distinguished  persons  who 
drew  up  this  report,  he  must  confess  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  these  reasons.  He 
did  not  wish  to  take  any  advantage  of  un- 
guarded expressions,  but  it  was  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  same  course  of  reasoning 
might  be  adopted  to  justify  any  viola- 
tion of  a  law,  where  the  passions,  the 
desires,  or  the  convenience  of  men,  ac- 
companied by  "  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances" instigated  them  to  disregard  it. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  did  really  appear  to 
him  that  the  reasons  placed  upon  the  face 
of  that  report  as  grounds  for  making  this 
important  change  in  the  law  of  marriage, 
were  such  as  ought  by  no  means  to  carry 
conviction  to  any  unprejudiced  mind.  He 
believed  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
if  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
were  against  the  law  of  God,  it  would  be 
most  presumptuous  in  any  human  legisla- 
ture to  give  its  sanction  to  it.  This  was 
peculiarly  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
every  man  must  judge  for  himself  whether 
or  not  the  divine  law  was  opposed  to  the 
change  intended  to  be  brought  about. 
For  his  part  he  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  Church 
upon  the  question  by  an  assembly  of 
divines,  in  convocation,  or  some  other 
manner.  It  would  probably  be  said,  that 
to  look  to  the  decisions  of  such  an  as- 
sembly with  implicit  deference,  would  be  a 
weak  abandonment  of  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  and  the  suggestion  would  pro* 
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bablj  find  no  favour  in  that  House;  he  be* 
lieved  it  would  not,  and  he  felt,  therefore, 
that  he  must  endeavour,  as  well  as  he 
could,  to  come  to  such  conclusion  as  the 
varied  evidence  laid  before  them  would  en- 
able him  to  arrive  at,  and  to  form  the  most 
correct  judgment  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  could  of  the  matter  then  before 
the  House.  After  all,  it  was  a  very  pain- 
ful subject  to  discuss  before  such  an  as- 
Bemblj  as  the  House  of  Commons;  but  it 
would  be  the  less  necessary  for  him  to  en- 
ter into  very  minute  details,  as  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Plymouth,  and  that  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  had  on  former  occasions  almost 
exhausted  the  subject,  and  he  felt  that 
if  he  were  to  take  up  the  ground  which 
they  had  most  ably  occupied,  he  should 
only  weaken  the  effect  of  their  admira- 
ble arguments.  Considering,  however, 
the  question  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
importance,  he  could  not  permit  it  to  be 
disposed  of  without,  to  some  extent,  laying 
before  the  House  the  views  which  sug- 
gested themselves  to  his  mind.  In  the 
first  place,  he  believed  that  the  prohibitions 
contained  in  the  Levitical  law  were  part, 
not  of  the  political,  but  of  the  moral  law  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  those  prohibitions  were 
of  universal  application.  These  laws  were 
in  his  judgment  in  full  operation  under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  where  they  are 
enforced  by  a  higher  sanction  and  a  purer 
morality.  The  close  and  mystical  union 
between  husband  and  wife  which  is  so 
often  inculcated,  and  so  strikingly  enforced 
in  the  Gospel,  leads  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  marriage  with  the  near 
relations  of  the  wife  would  be  abhon*ent  to 
the  more  refined  and  higher  principles  of 
Christianity.  Much  might  have  been  per- 
mitted under  the  looser  morality  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  which  was  excluded  under 
the  purer  rule  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, for  the  union  of  man  and  wife,  under 
the  law  of  Christ,  was  far  holier  and  more 
intimate  than  under  the  older  law;  and 
what  was  allowed  under  the  one,  might 
very  well  bo  made  sinful  by  a  higher  and 
holier  law.  Looking,  then,  at  the  old  law 
and  at  the  Gospel,  he  conceived  that  he 
was  enabled  to  sustain  the  opinions  which 
he  entertained,  not  only  from  parity  of  rea- 
soning, but  from  positive  injunction.  The 
prohibition  contained  in  one  of  the  verses  of 
Leviticus,  on  which  so  much  of  this  case  was 
supposed  to  rest,  could  only  be  construed  in 
the  way  contended  for  by  supposing  it  con- 


tained a  divine  sanction  for  poljgaa^, 
which — though  indulgences  were  permit- 
ted to  the  Jews  on  account  of  the  h&rdneii 
of  their  hearts — will  hardly  be  asserted  bj 
any  one,  was  ever  sanctioned  by  the  Divine 
wiU.  Still,  many  persons  stumbled  at 
that  text  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  pa- 
plexity,  finding  it  impossible  to  come  io 
any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Now»  to  those 
who  entertained  such  doubts  he  should  ven- 
ture to  address  this  interrogatory.  What, 
under  such  circumstances,  did  wisdom  re- 
quire of  them  ?  He  did  not  mean  a  nar- 
row, selfish,  worldly,  prudence — but  what 
did  a  high  and  enlarged  wisdom  require 
of  them?  It  required  this,  that  they 
should  not  concur  in  an  act  which,  for  any- 
thing they  could  tell,  might  be  opposed  to 
the  Divine  law,  and  so  as  was  said  on  a 
more  honourable  occasion,  "  they  should 
haply  be  found  fighting  against  God. "  His 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  not 
dealt  fairly  with  the  councils.  He  stated 
it  was  not  until  the  fourth  century  that 
any  trace  of  the  prohibition  of  these  mar- 
riages was  to  be  found  in  them,  and  that 
the  origin  of  it  was  lost  in  obscurity.  But 
if  such  prohibition  is  found  in  councils  of 
this  early  date,  it  was  reasonable  to  sup> 
pose  that  their  decisions  were  only  de- 
claratory of  what  was  and  had  been  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Christian  world  at 
and  antecedent  to  the  period  at  which  such 
councils  sat.  These  councils  had  also  been 
disparaged,  because  many  of  their  injunc- 
tions had  been  in  more  recent  times  en- 
tirely disregarded.  But  the  distinction 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  between 
matters  of  order  and  discipline,  which  were 
of  temporary,  and  matters  of  faith  and 
morals,  which  were  of  perpetual,  obliga- 
tion. Let  them  show  him  any  instance  in 
which  upon  those  higher  points  there  had 
been  a  fluctuation  of  opinion  or  practice, 
and  the  argument  might  then  bo  worth 
something;  otherwise,  it  were  no  more 
than  if  a  man  were  to  say  that  the  consti- 
tution of  England  was  founded  on  Magna 
Cbarta,  and  ho  were  to  be  answered  by 
pointing  to  some  of  its  provisions  which 
were  disregarded  and  had  become  obso- 
lete. The  state  of  public  feeling,  then, 
being  as  he  hoped  he  had  truly  described 
it,  he  begged  the  House  now  for  a  moment 
to  consider  the  first  effects  which  the  legis- 
lation which  they  were  called  on  to  adopt 
must  necessarily  produce.  Those  effects 
would  be  to  legalize  marriages  contracted 
with  a  full  knowledge  that  they  were  vio- 
lations of  the  law  of  the  land;  and  in  no« 
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tidng  that  probable  effect  of  the  moasorc 
he  most  be  permitted  to  sa;  that  the  law 
of  1835  gave  Ihem  do  great  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  ia  a,  course  of  retrospec- 
tive legialation.  That  law  was  passed  to 
meet  a  particular  case.  It  vas  said  that 
the  hisfaopB  would  not  have  supported  it 
unlcH  thej  believed  it  to  be  in  consonaiice 
with  the  law  of  God.  It  was  not  for  him 
to  question  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
bishops  gave  tfaeirTOtea;  but  of  this  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  that  that  law  bad  the 
character  of  a  species  of  compromise,  and 
was  evidently  stamped  with  inconsistency. 
But  it  oipressly  enacted  that  all  suohmor- 
riages  contracted  after  1835  should  be  null 
and  Toid.  An  appeal  was  now  made  to 
Parliament  on  behalf  of  persona  who,  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  law,  had  chosen 
to  conbact  these  marriages.  Now,  con- 
sider what  they  must  hare  done  prelimi- 
nary to  it.  Either  upon  the  obtaining  a 
licence,  or  before  the  publication  of  banns, 
tbero  must  have  been  a  false  declara- 
tion, and  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony 
they  must  have  disregarded  the  solemn 
warning    addressed    to    them     in    these 

"  I  require  and  charge  jou  both,  ai  ye  irill 
intwer  at  the  dreadful  da;  of  judgment,  when  tha 
M«r«t«  of  >11  hearts  >h>U  bo  diulosed,  that,  if 
tither  of  joa  know  aoy  Impediment  wh;  je  m>; 
not  be  joined  together  in  matrimonr,  jo  do  now 
oonfeM  It." 

His  right  bon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  suggested  to  bim 
that  this  only  applied  to  marriages  by  the 
clergyman,  and  not  to  those  before  the 
registrar,  and  he  was  perfectly  right.  But 
before  a  marriage  in  either  way,  the  pre- 
vious declaration  was  required,  which  is, 
"  that  there  is  no  lawful,"  not  ns  sug- 
gested, no  scriptural  impediment  after 
"effect."  One  cannot  too  strongly  con- 
demn those  who,  in  England,  have  con- 
tracted such  marriages  subsequently  to  tlie 
passing  of  the  Act  of  William  IV.,  for  they 
have  deliberately  entered  into  alliances 
which  that  Act  rendered  absolutely  void — 
nothing  can  justify  or  extenuate  such  con- 
dnct.  But  tbo  impediment  which  these  par- 
tics  were  enjoined  to  declare  was  "  lawful 
impediment,  '  and  not  "  scriptural  impedi- 
ment." In  page  143  of  the  Appendix,  a 
person  who  liad  contracted  one  of  these 
illegal  marriages  writes — 

"When  I  took  that  important  step  I  had  fully 
ntisflod  my  mind  that  it  wu  thoroughly  juitifl- 
■ble  on  the  j^unda  of  good  momls  and  sound  re- 
ligion, uid  in  aecordanca  with  the  vritkn  word  of 
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tar  to  the  Aet  of  Parlmment.  If  I  did  either  re- 
ligioui  or  moral  wrong,  repoftling  tbo  Act  cannot 
now  make  me  right,  iny  more  than  if  I  did  right 
the  Aet  as  it  now  standi  made  mo  wrong." 

Now,  that  was  a  very  loose  method  of 
viewing  the  infringement  of  the  lav,  but 
it  was  a  good  deal  coontenanoed  by  the 
report  of  the  Commiuionera  to  that  House. 
There  would  he  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  where  parties  contravened  »  more  hu- 
man law,  which  was  not  in  opposition  to  the 
divine,  such  an  act  was  little  consonant 
either  with  morality  or  religion.  The  ri^t 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  sud  that  the 
House  had  to  consider  the  case  not  merely 
of  the  parties  to  these  marriages,  but  the 
cose  abo  of  the  innocent  children  horn  un- 
der them,  20,000  or  30,000  of  whom  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said  were  in 
the  predicament  of  being  rendered  illegiti- 
mate by  their  legislation.  Well,  if  parties 
were  disposed  wilfully  to  Tiolate  the  law,  it 
was  not  too  much  to  ask  that  they  should 
have  a  little  regard  to  the  conseqoencei. 
If  the  House  were  called  upon  on  the  pro- 
sent  occasion  to  legislate  to  prevent  the 
evil  coDBcquences  of  evil  actions  from  ex< 
tending  to  innocent  persons,  they  might 
erase  all  their  criminal  code,  becauM 
the  consequences  of  crime  were  never, 
and  could  not  he,  confined  to  the  guilty, 
but  necessarily  extended  to  every  person 
connected  with  them.  But  it  was  said 
that  the  repeal  of  the  law  was  peeuliariy 
called  for  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  and  they 
were  told  that,  owing  to  the  scanty  ac- 
commodation of  their  houses,  the  conve- 
nience of  having  a  relation  at  hand  at  onoe 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  household 
when  the  wife  died,  and  the  inability  of  the 
poor  to  provide  pecuniary  remuneration  to 
any  one  else — Uiat  on  all  these  accounts 
such  marriages  were  likely  to  take  place  on 
the  part  of  the  poor.  But  when  this  ques- 
tion was  first  agitated  in  1840  by  the 
wealthy  persons  who  associated  themsetrcs 
together,  the  case  of  the  poor  was  not  one 
that  was  then  very  prominent  in  their 
minds.  It  was  now  a  very  important  and 
very  useful  adjnnct;  it  was  now  put  more 
prominently  forward  than  the  case  of  the 
wealthy.  The  righthon.  andleamedOen- 
tJeman  even  told  them  that  if  this  were  a 
question  between  persons  in  the  higher 
stations  of  life  be  should  not  think  it  worth 
.his  while  to  interfere;  but  that  it  was  a 
question  intimately  affecting  the  middle 
classes  and  the  poor.  Now,  this  allega- 
tion, that  the  ease  was  one  affecting  the 
poor,  wag  very  littlo  undontood,  and  very 
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much  exaggerated.  He  (Sir  F.  Tliesiger) 
believed  that  these  marriages  were  not  com- 
mon among  the  poor.  The  sister-in-law 
was  most  usually  otherwise  employed  in 
that  class  of  life,  and  was  not  able  in  the 
majority  of  cases  to  be  present  in  the  house 
on  the  death  of  her  sister.  Every  particle 
of  the  evidence  at  present  before  the  House 
showed  that  the  statements  made  regard- 
ing the  poor  had  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
He  would  take  the  return  of  the  number  of 
marriages  of  this  kind  contracted  since  the 
year  1835.  They  knew  that  the  poor  un- 
fortunately constituted  the  mass  of  the 
community.  But,  out  of  the  1,503  mar- 
riages contracted  since  1835,  how  many 
appeared  to  have  been  contracted  by  me- 
chanics and  labourers  ?  Why»  forty.  His 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  told  him  to 
read  the  reasons  given  in  the  report  why 
the  number  of  these  marriages  in  the  re- 
turns was  not  greater.  Well,  what  the 
Commissioners  really  stated  in  the  report 
was,  that  they  did  not  know  anything 
about  these  marriages;  that  the  parties 
were  so  obscure,  that  they  could  not  detect 
or  discover  them.  [**  No,  no!"]  There 
was  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denham, 
of  St.  Mary-le- Strand,  who  knew  of  one 
such  marriage  among  the  poor.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Hatchard,  clergyman  of  a  parish  con- 
taining 25,000  persons,  could  only  speak  of 
his  own  knowledge  of  one  such  case.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  of  Bilston,  with  a  parish 
of  20,000  souls,  and  surrogate  of  a  district 
containing  780,000  persons,  did  not  think 
that  one  case  had  occurred  within  his  dis- 
trict; and  all  the  clergymen  who  had  given 
this  evidence  were  in  favour  of  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law.  [Mr.  S.  Wortley  :  They 
all  believe  there  are  a  great  number  that 
they  do  not  know  of.]  Yes,  they  "  be- 
lieved'* it.  And  was  the  House  to  legis- 
late on  such  grounds  ?  Other  witnesses 
said  they  believed  these  marriages  were  not 
frequent  among  the  poor;  and  the  rector  of 
a  parish,  who  stated  that  he  had  not  read  the 
evidence,  said,  he  "understood"  parties 
were  liviug  in  a  state  of  concubinage  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  law.  But  what 
ought  Parliament  to  legislate  upon — known 
and  admitted  facts,  or  the  "belief"  of  these 
parties  ?  Whether  he  took  the  statistics 
or  the  positive  evidence,  the  case  of  the 
poor  entirely  failed,  and  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  called  upon  the 
House  to  act  upon  credulity,  and  legis- 
late without  known  facts.  The  parties 
who  were  promoting  this  question  for  their 
own  advantage,  had  no  right  to  press  for- 


ward the  case  of  the  poor  on  aach  insiiffi- 
cient  grounds.  It  would  be  conceded,  that 
some  urgent  necessity  must  hp  shown  to 
justify  ex  post  facto  legislatioki.  This  iir> 
gent  necessity,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  the  poor;  but  he  (Sir  F.  Thesiger) 
had  proved  that  no  case  for  urgency  had 
been  made  out  on  the  part  of  that  class, 
whose  hardships,  if  they  existed,  he  ad- 
mitted would  be  entitled  to  the  deepest 
sympathy  of  the  House.  They  were  next 
left  to  inquire  whether  there  was  a  large 
number  of  persons  entertaining  scruples  on 
this  subject,  who  yet  had  not  infringed  the 
law,  but  who  desired  to  effect  an  alteration 
in  the  law  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  who  pressed 
their  arguments  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  their  own  advantage.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  if  the  letters  of 
some  of  these  parties  had  not  been  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  hard- 
ships of  the  existing  law.  He  adyerted  to 
one  statement  which  appeared  in  page  143 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Commissioners*  re- 
port, in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Crow- 
dor : — 

"  In  August,  1836,  it  pleased  God  to  remove 
from  me  a  wife  with  whom  I  had  lived  nearlj 
thirty-six  years  in  as  muoh  happiness  as  fidls  to 
the  lot  of  most  men.  I  was  thus  left  a  widower 
with  six  daughters,  three  of  whom  are  married. 
Two  are  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  boarding  es- 
tablishment for  the  education  of  yonng  ladies. 
The  youngest  is  living  with  me.  Having  been  thus 
deprived  of  my  helpmate,  and  left  with  an  estab- 
lishment by  no  means  small,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  of  my  &mily  could  not  with  propriety 
be  intrusted  to  so  young  a  person  as  the  only 
branch  of  my  fiimily  remaining  with  me,  it  was 
therefore,  with  her  entire  concurrence,  and  that 
of  every  other  member  of  the  family,  that  my  late 
wife's  sister,  who  had  resided  with  us  as  one  of 
the  family  upwards  of  twenty  years,  kindly  under- 
took the  care  of  the  household,  the  duties  of  which 
she  has  assiduously  fulfilled,  and,  having  no  con- 
nexions or  sympathies  out  of  my  family,  we  are 
now  to  all  appearance  destined  by  Providence  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  our  lives  together.  I  am 
sure  I  need  not  use  any  argument  to  show  how 
much  it  would  add  both  to  her  comfort  and  my 
own,  could  we  be  lawfully  placed  in  the  situation 
of  man  and  wife,  and  this  we  had  determined  to 
do,  but  find  the  law  of  consanguinity  as  it  now 
stands  to  be  a  bar,  and  unless  this  obstacle  is 
likely  to  be  speedily  removed,  wo  shall  be  induced 
to  adopt  some  mode  to  evade  or  seek  redress  in  a 
foreign  country.  I  view  the  prohibition  as  un- 
just, my  conscience  bearing  me  witness.  I  see 
no  law,  neither  in  morals  nor  religion,  that  im- 
poses such  a  prohibition,  and  in  this  I  am  borne 
out  by  my  own  family  and  connexions,  including 
my  brother's  family  and  the  minister  with  which 
it  is  my  happiness  to  be  connected,  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  reason,  either  private  or  public. 
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which  can  be  urged  Against  it,  except  this  which 
I  am  induced  to  call  an  iniquitous  statute.  We 
are  both  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  may  not, 
therefore,  be  charged  with  the  frivolities  of 
youth." 

Now,  when  a  case  of  this  kind  was  brought 
forward  to  show  the  hardship  of  the  law, 
where  the  parties  were  upwards  of  sixty 
years  of  age,  and,  consequently,  might 
have  liyed  together  respectably  without 
incurring  the  censure  of  the  world,  the 
promoters  of  this  Bill  must  have  been  hard 
pressed  for  instances  to  show  the  hardships 
of  the  present  law.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  and  the  Commissioners 
said  they  did  not  expect,  if  the  present 
Bill  passed,  there  would  be  many  more  of 
these  marriages  contracted  than  had  been 
contracted  under  the  existing  state  of  the 
law.  Well,  then,  the  House  was  clearly 
asked  to  legislate  for  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  cases  that  were  likely  to 
occur,  and  they  were  also  asked  to  legis- 
late without  reference  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  in  which  the  care  and 
attention  of  the  sister-in-law  might  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  husband, 
and  which  he  might  now  enjoy,  but  which, 
if  this  Bill  should  pass,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  receive.  The  opponents 
of  this  Bill  admitted  that  the  sister-in-law 
might  be  the  best  guardian  of  the  orphan 
children;  but  they  mo  felt  that  the  natural 
affections  arising  from  the  near  relation  in 
which  she  stood  to  them  might  be  per- 
fectly sufficient  for  their  protection  without 
imposing  upon  the  husband  and  his  sister- 
in-law  the  necessity  of  contracting  a  mar- 
riage. The  opponents  of  this  Bill  also 
said,  that  if  the  parties  contracting  such  a 
marriage  were  young,  it  was  probable  that 
a  family  might  be  bom  to  them — that  the 
natural  affection  of  the  mother  springing 
up  in  the  breast  of  the  aunt  might  pre- 
dominate over  other  ties — and  that  she 
would  then  have  the  same  feelings  towards 
the  children  of  her  sister  which  were  ordi- 
narily attributed  to  the  stepmother.  If 
the  parties  were  old,  they  might  live  toge- 
ther without  the  censure  of  the  world,  and 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  sister-in-law 
might  be  bestowed  by  her  just  as  effi- 
ciently and  affectionately  as  if  she  had 
contracted  a  marriage  with  the  husband  of 
her  deceased  sister.  But  when  was  it  that 
this  care  and  these  attentions  were  most 
required?  It  was  at  the  moment  when 
the  grave  had  closed  upon  the  wife — 
when  the  bereaved  and  distracted  husband 
looked  around   him»  and  wondered  who 


would  accept  the  charge  for  which  he  was 
then  utterly  unfit — it  was  at  that  moment 
that  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  the  sis- 
ter-in-law provided  for  the  occasion;  she 
took  her  natural  position  silently  in  the 
house ;  she  administered  the  kind  offices 
which  the  bereaved  condition  of  the  husband 
and  children  required;  she  did  it  purely  and 
efficiently,  and  without  the  slightest  sus- 
picion attaching  to  her  motives.  But, 
take  away  the  prohibition  of  these  mar- 
riages, and  what  was  then  her  condition  ? 
She  would  shrink  from  appearing  in  the 
house  of  her  brother-in-law  at  the  very 
time  when  she  was  most  needed  there  ; 
whatever  her  feelings  might  be,  she  knew 
that  the  censorious  would  attribute  her  pre- 
sence to  a  desire  of  supplying  her  sister's 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  husband. 
Thus  she  would  avoid  giving  her  aid 
at  that  particular  moment  when  it  was 
most  requisite;  and  by  the  law  now  pro- 
posed they  would  deprive  these  children  of, 
instead  of  supplying  them  with,  the  guar- 
dian which  nature  had  given  them.  Nor 
was  this  all.  How  entirely  did  the  pro- 
moters of  this  measure  propose  to  change 
the  relation  between  the  sister-in-law  and 
her  sister's  husband !  She  was  now  re- 
ceived in  the  family  on  the  footing  of  a 
sister.  Her  intercourse  was  pure  and  affec- 
tionate, and  free  from  suspicion.  But,  allow 
the  husband  to  marry  his  wife's  sister,  and 
what  would  be  her  condition  then  ?  From 
that  moment  they  would  make  her  a  stran- 
ger in  the  family.  In  the  purest  sunshine 
of  domestic  life,  clouds  would  occasionally 
intervene;  suppose  at  such  a  moment  the 
attentions  of  the  husband  were  directed  to 
his  sister-in-law  :  at  present  she  might  in- 
terpose her  gentle  offices  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  but,  change  her  relation  to  the 
husband  by  this  Bill,  and  all  her  kindness 
during  this  transient  estrangement  might 
be  turned  to  suspicion  ;  let  distrust  once 
enter  the  mind  of  the  wife,  every  trifling  cir- 
cumstance would  increase  it,  until  it  grew 
into  the  madness  of  jealousy,  and  all  do- 
mestic happiness  would  be  destroyed.  They 
were  about  to  legislate  by  this  Bill  profess- 
edly for  a  small  number  of  parties,  while 
they  utterly  disregarded  the  vast  majority 
of  persons  who  had  no  desire  to  contract 
these  marriages,  and  who  wished  to  retain 
for  their  families  what  they  might  at  pre- 
sent enjoy — the  assistance  and  protection 
of  the  sister-in-law.  For  the  sake  of 
legislating  for  a  few,  they  were  about  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  unhappiness,  alienation, 
and  suspicion  in  many  a  family  in  the 
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country.  Last  year  the  Bill  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  proposed  to 
remove  the  prohibition  against  marriage 
with  a  wife's  niece.  His  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  now  remodelled  the 
Bill,  and  confined  himself  to  allowing  mar- 
riages between  the  husband  and  the  wife's 
sister.  Now,  he  should  like  to  know  on 
what  principle,  when  this  Bill  had  passed, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could 
refuse  his  concurrence  and  approbation  to 
a  measure  for  legalizing  marriages  with  a 
wife's  niece,  if  any  hon.  Member  should 
hnng  in  such  a  Bill?  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  allowed  of  marriage  in 
the  nearer  degree,  and  left  the  more  dis- 
tant degree  under  a  prohibition.  He  won- 
dered, too,  why  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  refused  to  allow  the  brother  to 
marry  his  brother's  widow.  These  parties 
stood  in  the  same  analogous  position  as 
the  parties  for  whom  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  now  proposed  to  legis- 
late, and  the  marriage  of  a  brother's  widow 
ought  to  be  equally  lawful.  The  Bill,  in 
fact,  was  only  an  introduction  to  successive 
alterations  in  the  law  that  would  allow  of 
marriages  within  almost  all  the  degrees  of 
affinity.  Parliament  could  not  stop  short 
if  they  agreed  to  this  commencement  of 
evils,  and  then  they  must  soon  come  to 
what  was  represented  to  be  the  object  of  a 
petition  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  inadver- 
tently described  as  a  petition  for  the  repeal 
of  the  law  with  regard  to  all  marriages. 
But  there  was  another  strong  objection 
which  he  entertained  to  the  Bill,  which  had 
heen  furnished  by  its  proposed  provisions. 
The  Legislature  either  had  the  power,  or 
it  had  not,  of  dealing  with  this  subject. 
If  it  had  not  the  power,  it  could  only  be 
because  there  was  a  Divine  prohibition 
against  marriages  of  this  description ;  but 
if  there  were  no  Divine  prohibition,  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature  was  para- 
mount, and  should  be  enforced,  and  every 
person  should  be  bound  to  obey  that  law. 
Yet  upon  the  very  face  of  the  Act  the 
misgivings  of  the  promoters  with  respect  to 
the  validity  of  the  law  were  clearly  stamp- 
ed.    It  was  provided — 

**  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be 
deemed  or  construed  in  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
court  of  this  realm  to  alter  or  in  anywise  affect 
any  dootrine,  canon,  or  law  ecclesiastical  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland." 

But  if  the  canon  law  was  not  based  upon 


the  divine  law,  the  LegisUtnro  had  deailj 
a  power  over  the  canon  law.     It  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  promoters  that  these  Bisr- 
riages  were  not  divinely  prohibited,  sod 
the  Legislature  was  therefore  to  allow  per- 
sons who  entertained  different  opinions  on 
the  subject  to  act  upon  their  own  canons 
and  doctrines,  without  being  compelled  to 
obey  that  which  was  superior  to  their  canon 
law.     He  objected  to  the  Bill  because  it 
had  a  tendency  to  set  one  party  in  the 
Church  against  another.     It  was  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Church  should  be 
rent  in  twain,  hut  he  was  afraid  that  if  this 
Bill  should  pass  there  would  he  no  difficolty 
in  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation,  and  of 
stating  on  which  side  would  he  found  those 
clergymen  who  wotdd  solemnise  these  mar- 
riages and  those  who   would  not.      The 
breach  between  these  two  parties  in  the 
Church  was  wide  enough  already  ;  but  the 
present  Bill  would  have  the  strongest  ten- 
dency to  widen  it,  because  it  would  place 
an  additional  badge  upon  the  two  sections 
of  the  Church  by  which  they  would   be 
known.     This  was  a  reason  which  ought 
to  weigh  with  the  House  before  thej  passed 
this  Bill.     It  was  clear  that  there  were  a 
great  number  of  clergjrmen  who  would  re- 
fuse to  solemnise  marriages  of  this  kind. 
But  what  was  the  poor  man  to  do  if  his 
clergyman  refused  to    solemnise    such    a 
marriage?    "  Oh,"  it  was  said,  "  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do,  if  he  can't  obtain  the 
sanction  of  his  own  clergyman,  but  to  go 
to  a  neighbouring  parish  where  the  min- 
ister holds  different  notions."     But    the 
poor  man  could  not  leave  his  home  ;  he 
was  tied  to  his  occupation,  and  he  could 
not  afford  the  residence  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  solemnise  a  marriage  in  an- 
other parish.      But  suppose  he  did,   and 
suppose  him  married  to  his  wife's  sister. 
He  returned  to  his  parish;  his  clergyman 
thought  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  a  divine  law,  and  refused  him  the 
sacrament.     It  was  a  painful  denial,  and 
the  facts  mentioned  by  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  at  the  close  of  his  speech 
were  very  distressing;  but  it  was  clear  that 
the  minister  had  only  done  his  duty,  where 
parties  had  transgressed  the  law  of  the 
Church,   to  refuse  this  sacred  ordinance. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?     Either  the 
poor  man  would  be  driven  into  the  ranks 
of  Dissent,  or  he  would  be  compelled  to 
remain  without  the  comfort  which  he  would 
derive  from  the  sacrament  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  the  parish.     It  was  said  that 
parties  desirous  of  contracting  these  mar- 
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riages  might  go  before  ihe  registrar.  But 
he  believed  that  the  feeling  was  very  strong 
among  all  classes  against  having  their  mar- 
riages contracted  in  the  presence  of  the 
registrar,  and  the  worst  thing  that  could 
take  place  under  the  law  would  be  that 
they  would  be  driven  to  the  registrar. 
Bui,  when  these  parties  had  oontraoted 
marriages  before  the  re^trar,  thej  would 
not  be  in  a  better  position  in  their  parish 
with  regard  to  their  minister.  Thej  would 
be  left  in  the  same  unhappy  and  melan- 
choly position,  and  in  every  respect  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  Act  would 
be  most  mischievous  and  highly  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  and  feelings  of  society. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  be  (Sir 
F.  Thesiger)  felt  it  to  be  his  incumbent 
duty  to  resist  the  passing  of  this  law. 
He  had  endeavoured  feebly  and  imper- 
fectly to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he 
most  deeply  felt  the  necessity  of  resisting. 
It  was  probable  that  many  of  the  grounds 
of  his  opposition  were  not  founded  in  rea- 
son, and  were  capable  of  being  answered ; 
but  he  entertained  them  deeply;  upon  them 
he  ventured  to  act ;  and  shoidd,  therefore, 
move  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

CoLONBL  THOMPSON  said,  he  thought 
he  could  make  a  correction  of  one  state- 
ment or  inference  which  was  advanced  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
last  addressed  the  House.  In  all  cases  of 
theological  dispute,  and  this  was  one,  it 
was  always  very  desirable  to  know  what 
mi^ht  come  next.  Nobody  ought  to  ac- 
quiesce too  lightly,  or  presume  where  an 
adversary  was  likely  to  stop.  He  had, 
therefore,  consulted  the  copy  of  the  form 
for  the  solemnising  of  marriages,  and  he 
found,  that  after  the  question  to  persons 
why  they  may  not  be  lawfully  joined  to- 
gether in  matrimony,  the  words  which  fol- 
lowed were,  that  "  so  many  as  are  coupled 
together  otherwise  than  God's  word  doth 
allow,  are  not  joined  together  by  God ; 
neither  is  their  matrimony  lawful.  *  Now 
he  submitted  that  to  the  most  scrupu- 
lous man  these  words,  taken  together, 
were  sufficient  to  authorise  him  to  give 
his  answer  in  accordance  with  his  own 
opinion,  whether  the  marriage  was  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  God  or  not.  There 
was  one  point  so  prominent  that  he  would 
add  a  few  words  on  it.     The  hon.  and 


learned  Mover  had  been  asked  what  reason 
he  could  give  for  not  introducing  a  Bill  for 
legalising  marriage  with  a  wife's  niece. 
He  (Colonel  Thompson)  submitted  that  the 
question  was  not  what  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  might  do,  but  how  many  hon. 
Members  would  be  found  to  support  it. 
Let  the  case  be  tried,  and  see  what  would 
come  of  it.  Where  would  be  found  the 
numerous  petitioners  for  marriage  with  a 
wife's  niece  ?  Where  would  be  found  the 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
other  denominations,  to  state  their  belief 
that  such  a  permission  would  be  conducive 
to  the  morality  of  the  public?  Where 
would  be  the  multitude  of  complaints 
from  those  who  had  so  married  already, 
and  incurred  the  unpleasant  consequences 
arising  from  flying  in  the  face  of  what  they 
thought  an  unjust  prohibition  ?  He  sub« 
mitted  that  there  would  be  none  of  these. 
Therefore,  without  danger,  the  case  might 
be  left  to  find  its  own  conclusion  when  the 
question  was  brought  before  them. 

Mb.  HEADLAM  said,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Abingdon 
had  made  an  elaborate  argument  against 
the  Bill,  founded  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  brought  before  the  House,  and  the 
class  of  persons  who  agitated  in  favour  of 
it.  In  answer  to  this  argument  he  con- 
tended that  the  grievance  was  one  which, 
from  its  nature,  could  not  be  universally 
felt,  and  that  those  who  looked  upon  it 
only  as  an  abstract  question  oould  not  be 
expected  to  take  very  lively  interest  in  it, 
or  to  exert  great  activity  in  bringing  it 
forward.  It  was  natural  that  the  parti- 
cular persons  who  suffered  from  the  griev- 
ance should  endeavour  to  obtain  redress, 
and  an  alteration  of  the  law,  on  their  own 
behalf,  and  he  did  not  see  any  reason  to 
complain  of  their  conduct  in  so  doing.  Ho 
thought  it  the  duty  of  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  case  with  the  utmost  impartiality, 
and  not  to  allow  itself  to  be  biassed  by 
any  observations  upon  the  conduct  of  those 
who  sought  an  alteration  in  the  existing 
law.  Of  course,  if  Scripture  did  prohibit 
these  marriages,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
question.  It  is  our  duty  to  act  upon  the 
Divine  mandate,  and  all  responsibility  is 
taken  away  from  us  in  so  doing  ;  but,  if 
Scripture  does  not  prohibit  such  marriages, 
then  we  have  no  right  to  invoke  its  autho- 
rity for  the  purpose  of  sanctifying  our  sen- 
timents, feelings,  or  prejudices.  He  (Mr. 
Headlam)  denied  that  Scripture  did  pro- 
hibit them.  Indeed,  latterly,  no  one  had 
contended  that  it  did  so  directly,  but  ela- 
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borate  arguments  were  adduced  to  show 
that  it  did  so  indirectly.    These  arguments 
took  for  their  foundation  the  proposition 
"  that  man  and  wife  are  one  flesh" — a 
proposition    expressive,    undoubtedly,    of 
much  of  truth,  but  a  proposition  which 
would  lead  to  all  kinds  of  absurdities,  if 
taken  literally,  and  carried  out  to  remote 
consequences.     His  hon.  Friend,   feeling 
the  weakness  of  this  argument,  said,  that 
if  Scripture  were  doubtful  on  the  subject, 
then  we  ought  to  prohibit  these  marriages. 
He  told  the  House  that  it  is  the  highest  wis- 
dom not  to  permit  that  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  opposed  to  the  Divine  law.     Now, 
he  (Mr.  Headlam)  differed  in  some  respects 
from  this  view.     He  thought  it  the  duty 
of  the  House  not  to  strain  the  language  of 
Scripture  in  one  direction  more  than  the 
other.     It  is  true  that  the  language   of 
Scripture,  prohibiting  things  evil  in  them- 
selves, may  be  extended  beyond  the  literal 
meaning.   Thus,  the  commandment "  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder,"  is  often  construed  to 
forbid  all  deeds  of  violence.     So  we  are 
taught  that  the  words  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,"  extend  to  prohibit  all  acts  of  dis- 
honesty.    There  can  be  no  objection  to 
such    an    interpretation   of  passages    in 
Scripture  of  this  description,  where  the 
thing  prohibited  is  evil  in  all  its  forms  ; 
but  marriage  is  a  good  and  lawful  thing  in 
itself — a  prohibition  of  marriage  is  an  ex- 
ception, and  we  have  no  right  to  extend 
the  exception — that  is  to  say,  the  prohibi- 
tion  of  a  good  thing — further  than  the 
language  of  Scripture,  construed  strictly, 
authorises  us.     Assuming  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Divine  law  does  not  decide  the 
case,  then  the  arguments  against  the  Bill 
are  of  a  social  kind.     The  first  of  these 
arguments  is  derived  from  the  effect  which 
a  repeal  of  the  existing  law  would  have 
upon  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  dur- 
ing the  wife's  lifetime.     The   second  ar- 
gument is  founded  upon  its  effect  on  the 
relation  of  a  man  to  his  wife's  sister  after 
the  death  of  the  wife.     With  respect  to 
the  first  of  these  arguments,  it  is  said  that 
if  a  man  may  by  possibility  ever  marry 
his  wife's  sister,  there  will  be  an  end  of 
freedom  of  social  intercourse,  and  jealousy 
and  suspicion  will  be  engendered.  He  (Mr. 
Headlam)  doubted  the  truth  of  this  in  any 
case  ;  but  the  argument  is  founded  upon 
sentiments  and  fancies,  and  is  not  strong 
enough  to  justify  us  in  enacting  a  prohibi- 
tion of  such  a  thing  as  marriage.     The 
argument  is  utterly  unintelligible  to  the 
great  mass  for  whom  the  House  is  legis- 


lating. Conceive  a  clergynuui  teDiogt 
labouring  man  desirous  of  manying  bii 
deceased  wife's  sister,  that  he  could  not 
do  so,  not  because  Scripture  prohibited 
such  marriages,  but  because  if  human  Im 
permitted  them,  then  the  fellow-labonreii 
of  the  man  applying  would  not  be  able  to 
treat  the  sisters  cdT  their  existing  wim 
with  the  graceful  familiarity  -now  prM- 
tised.  Depend  upon  it  it  is  no  light  mat- 
ter for  this  House  to  legislate  upon  so  ddi- 
cate  a  subject,  on  reasons  confined  to  one 
class,  on  reasons  unintelligible  to  the  grett 
majority.  If,  then,  the  House  is  not 
justified  in  such  legislation  bj  anything 
which  takes  place  during  the  contiDOSDce 
of  the  marriage  relation,  what  reason  was 
afforded  by  the  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred after  that  tie  had  ceased  ?  The 
advocates  of  the  existing  law  contended 
that  it  was  safe  and  proper  now  for  a  wife's 
sister  to  come  and  live  with  her  brother-in- 
law  after  the  marriage  tie  had  been  dis- 
solved by  death,  but  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  or  proper  if  the  law  should  be  altered. 
Were  hon.  Members  quite  sure  that  it  is 
safe  or  proper  as  the  law  now  stands! 
He  begged  to  refer  to  a  letter  whidi 
would  be  found  at  page  153  of  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  Law  of  Marriage,  which  had  made  a 
great  impression  upon  his  (Mr.  Headlamps) 
mind,  and  the  whole  of  which  deserved 
attentive  perusal.  It  stated  the  case  of  a 
brother-in-law  who  had  taken  his  deceased 
wife's  sister  to  live  with  him.  One  pas- 
sage of  the  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

*'  What  I  wish  cspeciallj  to  impreM  upon  your 
mind  is  this,  that  the  fact  of  mj  taking  mj  wHe'9 
sister  to  live  under  my  roof  was  excIusiTeljr  owing 
to  the  law,  which,  by  forbidding  our  mairiag*, 
alone  rendered  such  co-residenoe  possible.  And 
yet  from  this  fact  has  followed,  by  natural  ■»- 
quenco,  all  the  rest  which  has  made  the  wretobed- 
ness  of  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  my  life,  and 
must  make  the  misery  of  the  residue,  if  this  law 
remains  unchanged.  The  law  inTites  a  man  little 
more  than  thirty  to  take  his  wife's  sister  to  his 
home,  to  soothe  his  sorrow,  to  watoh  over  his 
children,  and  then,  when  the  natural  result  of  this 
intimate  society  and  sympathy  follows,  it  turns 
round  upon  him  and  tells  him  he  must  be  oontent 
to  live  a  life  of  torture,  or  that  he  must  deprive 
his  children  of  that  benefit  which  the  law  promses 
to  secure  them." 

Parties  were  exposed  to  live  in  this  man- 
ner for  years  and  years,  suffering  the  tor- 
ture of  blighted  affections,  or  to  do  that 
which  must  degrade  them  in  the  opinion  of 
society.  With  such  examples  brought  be- 
fore them,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  no  brother-in-law  could  be  advised  to 
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take  his  deceftsed  wife's  sister  to  liye  with 
him.  The  danger  under  the  existing  law 
ifl  even  greater  than  it  would  he  under  the 
proposed  change.  If  the  law  were  repealed 
there  would  he  a  violation  of  the  customs 
and  nice  feelings  of  society  in  the  case  of 
a  hrother-in-law  living  with  the  sister  of 
his  deceased  wife,  hut  there  would  not  he 
a  danger  of  those  direful  evils  hinted  at  in 
the  letter  he  had  read.  Hon.  Memhers 
might  saj  that  this  was  an  exceptional 
case ;  hut  they  should  recollect  that  every 
man  who  was  influenced  hy  such  feelings 
was  disposed  to  hide  them  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  his  own  hreast,  and  therefore  it 
was  impossihle  to  say  how  many  cases  of 
this  kind  might  exist.  No  man  could  say 
how  many  of  such  cases  existed.  It  may 
he  that  the  very  instances  which  hon. 
Memhers  think  are  proofs  of  the  good 
effects  of  the  existing  law,  are,  in  re- 
ality, cases  similar  to  that  of  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  where,  under  a  smooth  sur- 
face to  the  world,  thoughts  and  passions 
the  most  hitter  are  concealed.  Every 
hour  this  discussion  continued,  the  greater 
difficulty  would  they  find  in  securing  obe- 
dience to  this  law,  hecause  additional 
arguments  would  be  furnished  for  violat- 
ing it.  When  the  law  relative  to  mar- 
riage is  hased  upon  Scriptural  authority, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of 
mankind,  it  will  be  strong  to  promote  re« 
ligion  and  morality,  hut  without  such  foun- 
dations a  law  restraining  marriage  will  be 
weak  as  cobwebs  to  control  the  strong 
passions  of  mankind. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  said,  that  it  was  not 
without  some  degree  of  difficulty  that  he 
had  brought  himself  to  address  the  House 
upon  this  subject.  On  a  former  occasion 
he  had  felt  overwhelmed  by  the  extreme 
delicacy  and  difficulty  of  this  inquiry,  in- 
volving questions  on  which  it  was  most 
embarrassing  to  enter,  relating  to  the 
male  and  female  portion  of  the  community, 
independently  of  the  question  of  Divine 
authority,  the  solution  of  which  was  com- 
plicated by  the  difficulty  of  dealing  in  that 
House  with  the  real  interpretation  of  por- 
tions of  Scripture.  The  difficulty  of  the 
question  had,  however,  been  removed  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  tone  and  temper  in 
which  it  had  been  treated  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
brought  forward  the  measure.  And  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had, 
by  the  frame  of  his  Bill,  further  removed 
lome  portion,  though  not  the  whole,  of 
his  objectioDs,  and  on  that  account  also 


he  had  the  less  embarrassment  in  ap- 
proaching the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
it  had  been  rightly  said,  that  every 
Christian  and  every  Member  of  that  House 
must  form  in  his  own  mind  the  con- 
clusion whether  it  was  contrary  to  the 
divine  law  that  a  measure  of  the  kind 
introduced  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  should  be  adopted  by  the  Le- 
gislature. He  admitted  that  it  was  a 
matter  for  every  hon.  Member's  individual 
conscience  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a 
matter  so  serious  that  he  was  persuaded 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  on  the  subject  until  it  was  set- 
tled, not  whether  the  matter  was  doubtful, 
hut  whether  the  divine  law  was  so  clear 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  vote  for  an  alter- 
ation of  the  law  now  standing  on  the  Sta- 
tute-book. However,  although  he  might 
think  individually  that  there  was  a  direct 
prohibition  against  a  marriage  of  this  de- 
scription, that  did  not  prevent  him  from  ar- 
guing the  question  upon  general  principles. 
He  wished,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  argue  it  as  if  there  were  not  the  slight- 
est indication  of  the  revealed  will  of  God 
on  the  subject.  For  he  did  not  think  that 
because  he  might  entertain  clear  opinions 
of  the  truth  of  Revelation,  for  instance, 
that  he  was  therefore  incompetent  to  ad- 
mire the  arguments  produced  by  Paley  in 
his  Natural  Theology,  or  that  the  still 
more  striking  treatise  of  Butler's  Analogy 
between  Divine  and  Natural  Beligion;  and 
so  he  was  not  disqualified  from  entering  into 
a  consideration  of  those  moral  arguments 
which  he  thought  ought  to  have  their 
weight  with  the  House  in  reference  to  this 
question,  wholly  independent  of  any  ques- 
tion of  divine  prohibition  whatsoever.  He 
had  heard  a  very  strange  argument  brought 
forward,  that  the  whole  onus  of  proving  from 
Scripture  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  ex- 
isting prohibition,  rested  on  those  who  sup- 
ported the  law.  It  was  said  that  marriage 
was  in  itself  lawful,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  the  marriage  of  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  with  her  brother-in-law 
was  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God,  and 
that,  if  it  could  not  be  shown  to  be  so  pro- 
hibited, it  ought  to  be  allowed.  If  that 
argument  were  correct,  what  were  they  to 
say  of  the  ancient  nations  of  antiquity, 
who  had  their  own  views  of  the  propriety 
of  certain  marriages,  and  yet  had  no  re- 
vealed law  of  God  to  guide  them  ?  Did 
any  man  mean  to  contend  that  when  they 
said  that  a  man  should  not  m&rr^  h\% 
daughter,  or  a  aouVvva  TWi^«t»VjDa.\»  ^^sc% 
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was  any  abridgment  of  natural  liberty? 
He  thought  there  was  a  common  feeling 
which  carried  along  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity, who  had  no  such  light  to  guide  them 
as  we  have,  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  some  marriages  which  were  proper 
to  be  prohibited  by  the  civil  law  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  even  without  a 
direct  revelation  of  the  will  of  the  Creator 
on  the  subject.  They  all  knew  that  such 
laws  did  exist  in  every  nation  of  antiquity, 
and  they  found  that  just  in  proportion  as 
any  one  of  those  nations  was  distinguished 
for  its  morality,  in  the  same  proportion 
were  these  prohibitive  laws  the  more  strin- 
gent and  decided.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  heathen  na- 
tions of  which  history  had  given  us  any 
record.  The  Eastern  nations  were  always 
loss  strict  on  this  subject  than  those  of 
Western  Europe.  In  ancient  Persia,  sis- 
ters were  allowed  to  marry.  The  Athe* 
nians  allowed  half  sisters  to  do  so.  But 
the  Romans  were  distinguished  by  their 
sturdy  morals  no  less  than  by  their  sturdy 
valour,  and  were  peculiarly  strict  both  as 
to  the  marriages  tney  permitted,  and  as  to 
the  law  of  divorce,  which  was  a  kindred 
subject.  Even  to  this  day  we  found  in  the 
Asiatic  nations  that  wherever  the  law  re- 
gulating the  intercourse  between  man  and 
woman  was  of  a  low  description,  the  morals 
of  the  people  were  proportionately  low. 
According  to  the  law  of  the  Romans,  it 
was  doubtful  at  one  time  whether  even  the 
marriage  of  first  cousins  was  lawful.  A 
most  remarkable  case  on  the  subject, 
which  was  related  by  Tacitus,  occurred  in 
the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who 
was  desirous  of  marrying  his  own  niece — 
a  kind  of  marriage  for  which  permission 
is  accorded,  by  dispensation,  by  one  of 
those  Churches  which  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England  was  now  called  upon 
to  imitate,  he  meant  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  stem  moralist  who  was  the  historian 
of  this  matter,  Tacitus,  told  us,  that  for  a 
long  time  before  the  Emperor  had  desired 
to  bring  forward  this  proposition,  but  that 
he  was  afraid  of  the  feelings  which  it 
would  occasion  among  the  people.  The 
parasites,  however,  who  were  about  him, 
told  him  that  this  kind  of  marriage  was 
only  opposed  by  antiquated  prejudices, 
and  Claudius  accordingly  went  to  the 
Senate,  and  addressed  to  that  body  much 
the  same  arguments  as  those  which  had 
been  used  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  introduced  the  Bill.  The 
report  given  by  the  historian  of  the  Em- 


peror's speech  was  eoached  in  tiie  fdbv- 

mg  terms : — 

"  Atenim  nova  wjbis  in  fratmm  filial  oonji^ 
Bed  aliis  gentibus  solpmnift,  neqae  lege  nfli  |nk 
hibita.  Et  sobrinaram  din  ignoimla,  ienpat 
addito  percrebttisse ;  moresi  aocMMnodari  pral 
eonduoat ;  et  fore  boo  quoque  in  biii  qus  wtn 
usurpentur." 

The  Emperor's  argument  was*  in  n^ 
stance,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  RomsM 
disliked  such  a  marriage  as  he  oonten* 
plated,  just  as  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentle 
man  admits  that  certain  anoient  couneili 
had  a  decided  objection  to  the  marriage 
of  a  widower  with  his  deceased  wife's 
sister;  but  then  it  was  to  he  home  ii 
mind  that  their  prejudices  extended  to 
the  marriage  of  first  cousins  ;  and  he 
suggested  that  it  would  be  expedient, 
in  a  social  point  of  view,  to  shake  off  the 
trammels  of  these  old  customs,  and  to  de 
like  other  people,  as  the  rt^ht  hon.  (Jes- 
tleman  asks  us  to  adopt  the  practice  sane- 
tioned  by  other  nations,  such  as  Germa&T* 
for  instance.  The  Senate  assented  to  tmi 
reasoning,  and  the  Emperor  accordinglj 
made  a  marriage  which  proved  most  £•- 
astrous,  for  the  lady  poisoned  him.  But  to 
be  serious — for  he  thought  that  the  Hones 
had  entered  into  a  very  grave  and  seriow 
matter — ho  had  never  heard  in  his  life- 
time, nor  read  in  history,  of  any  matter  of 
deeper  interest.  Questions  concerning  p<K 
litical  power  and  pecuniary  wealth  had 
been  brought  before  the  House,  hut  thers 
was  now  before  it  a  question  which  pro- 
posed to  vary  the  social  and  moral  positioa 
of  every  home  in  England.  He  said 
social  and  moral,  and  not  religious,  advi- 
sedly, for  the  House  would  not  alter  our 
religious  position.  No — a  unanimous  vote 
would  not  alter  one  jot  or  one  title  of  the 
Divine  law,  the  tremendous  responsibility  as 
to  which  must  still  be  undertaken  by  those 
who  will  contract  such  marriages.  Had  hon. 
Members  considered  the  social  and  moral 
position  of  persons  abroad  ?  He  did  not 
think  that  nations,  any  more  than  indivi- 
duals, should  dwell  upon  their  own  excel- 
lencies, or  the  faults  of  their  neighbours  ; 
but  when  the  example  of  foreign  nations 
was  held  out  to  us  for  imitation,  we  were 
driven  to  the  comparison ;  and  he  would 
ask  hon.  Gentlemen  what  peculiar  advan- 
tages they  saw  in  the  social  or  moral  posi- 
tion of  foreign  countries  as  compared  with 
our  own  ?  He  confessed  that  in  those 
which  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  visit, 
there  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  singular  supe- 
riority on  our  side,  which  was  marked,  in 
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%he  first  place,  by  tbe  confiding  frankness 
and  innocent  liberty  allowed  to  unmarried 
women,  and  the  deep  devotion  to  domestic 
duties  exhibited  by  the  married  women 
of  this  country.  As  the  English  were 
fi  more  stay-at-home  people  than  their 
continental  neighbours,  a  greater  intimacy 
took  place  among  the  members  of  the 
family  circle;  and  if  that  was  so,  ho 
thought  that  when  combined  with  the 
frankness  he  had  referred  to,  such  fa- 
miliarity would  decidedly  tend  to  a  relax- 
ation of  morals  if  the  barrier  was  re- 
moved which  at  present  prevented  the 
marriage  of  a  widower  with  his  sister-in- 
law.  He  regretted  to  find  it  stated  in  the 
evidence  that  in  one  case  parties  thus  con- 
nected by  affinity,  finding  that  they  could 
not  legally  marry,  lived  in  a  state  of  concu- 
binage; and  it  was  added  that  they  were 
persons  of  respectability,  keeping  their 
carriage,  and  that  their  Mends  did  not 
think  the  worse  of  them  for  what  they  had 
done.  The  test  of  respectability  applied 
in  one  ve^  well-known  case  was  ••  keeping 
a  gig;'*  here  the  parties  were  advanced 
rather  higher  in  the  scale,  and  "  kept 
their  carriage."  Then,  as  to  the  question 
^bout  the  poor.  He  had  never  heard  of  a 
single  case  of  this  kind  among  the  poor, 
though  he  had  lived  in  a  parish  where  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  district  visiting.  In 
fact,  the  poor  married  at  so  early  an  age 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  a  poor 
widower  to  find  a  sister-in-law  unmarried. 
They  had  distinct  evidence  that  it  was  not 
comipon  amongst  the  poor.  He  referred 
to  statistical  evidence,  and  not  to  that  of  a 
private  nature.  It  was  in  evidence  before  the 
Commission  that  of  the  1,500  cases  scraped 
together,  not  above  forty  were  among  the 
poor.  Many  gentlemen  had  written  let- 
ters to  say  that  the  poor  wished  to  contract 
such  marriages;  but  what  was  the  value  of 
such  a  declaration  without  statistical  evi- 
dence to  support  it  ?  He  had  appealed  to 
some  of  those  gentlemen  to  furnish  him 
with  some  evidence  in  support  of  the  asser- 
tion, but  they  could  give  him  no  statistical 
facts  in  support  of  these  views.  He  would 
state  a  sample  of  opinion  which  was  not 
founded  on  statistics.  A  medical  friend  of 
his  wished  to  make,  for  a  purpose  connect- 
ed with  his  professional  pursuits,  a  statis- 
tical retnm  on  an  extensive  scale.  He 
wished  to  find  out  the  proportionate  num- 
ber of  persons  with  white  hair  and  blue 
eyes  to  others  not  so  marked,  as  he  thought 
that  it  would  afford  him  an  illustration  con- 
nected with  some  peculiar  disease.     For 


this  purpose  he  visited  several  schools 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  those 
in  London,  and  he  found  the  number  was 
very  difiierent  in  some  districts  from  others, 
and  the  proportion  varied  very  much 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  country.  He 
found  by  experience  he  could  go  into  a 
London  school,  and  could  tell  to  a  frac- 
tion out  of  the  number  of  scholars  how 
many  had  white  hair  and  blue  eyes,  but 
on  investigation  he  found  how  erroneous 
the  calculations  of  others  were  without 
statistics.  He  asked  the  master  of  one 
school,  in  which  there  were  800  scholars, 
what  was  the  proportion  of  children  in  it 
with  white  hair  and  blue  eyes.  The  reply 
was,  "He  could  tell  in  a  moment:  he 
thought  about  one-half."  His  friend  said 
that  he  believed  there  was  about  one- 
seventh,  but  he  could  not  tell  the  number 
before  he  had  counted  them.  On  their 
proceeding  to  count  them  they  found 
that  there  was  not  one- tenth.  This,  he 
thought,  was  a  valuable  instance  of  opin- 
ion as  contrasted  with  statistical  evidence. 
Now,  he  believed  there  were  very  few  in- 
stances of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  among  the  poor.  He  had  taken 
some  trouble  to  ascertain  the  fact  in 
that  parish  (St.  Margaret's,  Westminster), 
in  wnich  there  were  20,000  inhabitants. 
He  had  not  relied  on  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  poor,  but  had  requested  two  persons, 
who  were  employed  by  the  clergy  and  by 
lay  persons  connected  with  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  the  district,  to  go  round  an4 
make  inquiries  on  the  subject.  Ho  be- 
lieved these  persons  had  had  considerable 
experience  in  investigations  connected  with 
the  poor;  and  the  result  of  their  inquiry 
was,  that  they  found  one  case  of  a  man 
married  to  his  deceased  wife's  sister;  and 
that  man  was  looked  down  upon  by  all  his 
neighbours.  They  also  found  two  instances 
of  men  living  with  their  deceased  wives* 
sisters.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
in  a  metropolitan  parish  containing  up- 
wards of  20,000  inhabitants.  They  had 
been  told  that  the  proportion  of  such  mar- 
riages was  forty  in  20,000  persons,  but 
the  result  of  inquiry  showed  that  it  was 
only  one.  The  fact  is,  the  poor  are  very 
tenacious  of  impressions  generated  by 
long  habit  and  a  settled  state  of  law. 
The  impression  which  appeared  to  be 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  poor  was, 
that  such  a  marriage  was  incestuous :  he 
did  not  wish  to  use  an  offensive  expression, 
but  such,  he  believed,  was  the  view  in 
which  they  regarded  it,  and  more  espe- 
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cially  in  Scotland.  Marriages  of  this  kind 
were  more  common  among  the  higher  than 
the  lower  classes;  for,  as  regarded  the  for- 
mer, luxury  in  a  certain  degree  led  to  this 
relaxation  of  morals.  He  had  asked  what 
evidence  thej  had  as  to  the  extent  of  such 
marriages,  and  the  only  evidence  he  had 
seen  showed  that  such  marriages  were,  in 
the  great  extent,  confined  to  the  middle 
classes,  who  were  sufficiently  well  off  to 
induce  them  to  adopt  this  relaxation  of 
morals.  But  allowing  the  numhcr  of  cases 
which  had  heen  alleged,  still  it  was  a  small 
numher  to  justify  them  in  making  such  an 
alteration  in  all  the  homes  of  those  who 
did  not  wish  to  have  this  change  carried 
into  effect.  They  had  also  left  out  of  view 
the  opinion  of  the  large  hody  of  the  women 
of  England.  They  had  heard  of  petitions 
from  men  in  favour  of  the  change,  hut 
they  had  forgotten  the  memorial  which 
had  'heen  most  numerously  signed  hy  wo- 
men, and  which  had  heen  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  to  withhold  Her 
sanction  from  such  a  change  in  the  law, 
and  they  had  never  heard  of  a  counter  me- 
morial having  heen  got  up  on  the  subject. 
Men  did  not  need  protection  for  their 
virtue,  hut  females  did  require  that  protec- 
tion should  be  cast  round  them.  Sisters- 
in-law  required  protection  in  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  so  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced; therefore,  they  should  continue  to 
them  that  protection  which  they  had  en- 
joyed ever  since  this  Christian  country  ex- 
isted. He  had  hitherto  been  induced  to 
deal  with  this  subject  altogether  distinct 
from  the  religious  question,  but  he  felt 
bound  to  make  a  few  observations  on  it. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Abingdon  had  said  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  some  expression  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Church,  by  convocation,  or  by  some 
general  assembly,  on  this  subject,  if  it  could 
be  obtained.  But  how  would  they  bind  Dis- 
senters by  any  expression  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  ?  He  thought,  however, 
a  most  unfair  view  had  been  taken  of  this 
question  by  some  of  the  supporters  of  it. 
It  had  been  said  that  it  was  opposed  by  one 
party,  and  only  one  party,  in  the  Church; 
and,  by  assigning  a  nickname  to  them,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  cast  obloquy  on  them, 
and  it  was  said  they  were  inclined  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Now,  if  ever  there  was 
anything  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  it 
was  the  doctrine  opposed  to  such  marriages. 
It  was  peculiarly  a  Protestant  interpreta- 
tion of  the  matter.  Such  marriages  were 
introduced  as  an  innovation  of  the  Church 


of  Rome.  Reference  had  also  been  ode 
to  the  interpretation  which  a  certain  Rabhi 
had  put  upon  the  text  in  LeTiticns,  ui 
much  reliance  had  been  placed  upon  tk 
declaration  of  the  Talmndists,  that  a  ma 
might  marry  with  his  deceased  wife's  »> 
ter.  Now,  they  never  heard  the  opinioBof 
the  Talmudists  quoted  on  anj  otaer  nb- 
ject,  and  he  did  not  know  why  it  ahoold  \t  I 
in  this  instance.  The  opinion  of  BiiliQp 
Wiseman — a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  \t 
it  observed  —  had  also  been  referred  to, 
to  which  the  same  obsenration  might  ap- 
ply. The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  gave 
a  wide  interpretation  of  every  commaiid- 
ment,  and  it  was  to  the  spirit  of  that, 
not  to  the  Talmud,  that  they  should  look 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  passages  ia 
Leviticus.  He  did  not  think  that  it  was  a 
light  matter,  on  such  authority,  to  make 
such  a  change.  Such  a  thing  never  was 
allowed  in  the  Christian  Church  until  the 
Church  of  Rome  became  dominant.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bute  said  he  could  not 
find  any  earlier  prohibition  of  such  mar- 
riages than  the  fourth  century;  but  he  (Mr. 
Wood)  would  ask  whether  it  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  probable  that  such  mar- 
riages were  attempted  in  the  early  period 
of  Christianity  ?  St.  Austin  and  St.  Atha- 
nasius  declared  such  marriages  were  for- 
bidden. Some  of  the  most  noted  dispen- 
sations on  record  for  this  description  of 
marriage  were  granted  in  1495  by  Alexan- 
der VI.,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  mon- 
sters that  was  ever  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  who  had  been  guilty  of 
incest  with  his  own  daughter.  The  Gallicaa 
Church,  which  was  more  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  of  Rome  than  the 
other  portions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as 
long  as  it  stood  on  its  privileges,  refused  to 
receive  and  rejected  the  authority  of  aU 
such  dispensations  from  Rome  in  favour  of 
such  marriages.  In  1683  the  case  of  a 
marriage  of  this  kind  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Le  Vaillant  was  brought  before 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  question 
was  again  revived,  in  the  case  of  the  Mar- 
quess de  Sailby,  before  the  same  tribunal 
in  another  case  in  1721 ;  and  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  after  much  deliberation  on  the 
subject,  determined  that  the  dispensation 
of  the  Pope  for  such  marriages  could  not 
be  allowed,  and  declared  such  marriages  to 
be  illegal.  Look,  again,  at  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  would  any  one  tell  him  that  it 
was  at  all  inclined  to  Puseyism,  or  had  any 
affection  for  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  and  that 
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church  was  unanimous  in  adhering  to  their 
opposition  to  the  legalising  such  marriages. 
Grotius,  Basnage,  and  many  others  of  the 
most  learned  jurists,  had  declared  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  legality  of  marriages  within 
such  degrees  of  affinity  could  not  he  autho- 
rised hj  any  sanction.  It  had  also  been 
said  that  a  great  number  of  the  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  in  favour 
of  this  measure.  It  was  stated  that  700 
clergymen  had  expressed  themselves  as  be- 
ing favourable  to  the  Bill;  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  there  were  15,000  clergy- 
men in  the  Church  of  England.  He  had 
observed  one  provision  made  in  the  Bill 
which  was  not  in  the  previous  measure, 
namely,  that  the  Church  should  not  be  in- 
terfered with  in  any  way  by  this  Bill.  But 
was  it  fair  to  leave  their  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters in  such  a  situation  that  they  might  be 
liable  to  contract  dubious  marriages,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  sure  that  it  was  one 
that  the  religion  they  professed  would  sanc- 
tion? He  trusted  for  these  reasons  the 
House  would  pause  before  it  made  a  step 
downward  from  the  high  moral  position 
which  this  country  had  so  long  enjoyed, 
for  this  measure  must  be  followed  by  ano- 
ther to  sanction  marriages  between  a  man 
and  his  deceased  wife*s  niece  or  his  own 
niece,  and,  indeed,  in  all  other  degrees  of 
kindred  and  affinity  for  which  dispensa- 
tions were  now  granted  by  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Mr.  a.  hope  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  J.  S.  WORTLEY  said,  that  as  he 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Speaker  had  duties  to  attend  to  else- 
where, he  should  at  once  accede  to  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  for  an  ad- 
journment. He  did  so  the  more  rea- 
dily, as  it  was  clear  they  could  not  get 
through  the  discussion  on  that  day;  but 
he  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring 
it  forward  next  Wednesday.  The  Bill  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  respecting 
affirmations  stood  for  that  day,  but  he  be- 
lieved there  would  be  no  objection  to  agree 
to  the  second  reading,  and  to  take  the 
discussion  on  the  principle  at  a  future 
stage. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  had  no  objection  to 
agree  to  the  arrangement. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Wednesday,  the 
6th  of  March. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Four  o'clock. 


Phxttip. 
HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  February  28,  1850. 
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MufUTss.]    Public  Bills. — 1  'Masters'  Jurisdic- 
tion in  Equity ;  Commons  Inclosiu«. 
2*  Party  Processions  (Ireland.) 

PORT  PHILLIP. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  lessees  of  land  in  the  district  of 
Port  Phillip,  in  which  the  petitioners  stated 
that  the  elective  franchise  was  at  present 
too  restricted  by  the  incorporating  Act, 
the  qualification  being  the  possession  of 
freehold  property  to  the  value  of  20Z.  a 
year,  or  of  personal  property  to  the  value 
of  200^;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  vast  and  increasing  interests  of 
leaseholders,  and  what  were  called  "  squat- 
ters," and  professional  persons,  were  left 
wholly  unrepresented.  This  question  be- 
came more  important,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  constitution  and  the  separate  go- 
vernment that  was  about  to  be  given  to 
the  colony.  The  petitioners  stated  that 
they  had  read  a  despatch  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in 
which  he  mentioned  the  form  of  govern- 
ment about  to  be  given  to  them.  That 
announcement  they  had  received  with  the 
utmost  gratitude  for  the  liberal  spirit  in 
which  the  plan  was  drawn  up,  and  with 
the  greatest  anxiety  that  it  should  be 
brought  fairly  into  operation.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything 
more  rapid  than  the  improvement  of  the 
colony  of  Port  Phillip.  It  was  founded  in 
1836;  there  were  not  more  than  thirty  in- 
habitants in  Melbourne  in  that  year;  Mel- 
bourne now  contained  10,000  inhabitants 
and  2,000  houses,  and  the  property  was 
rated  at  50,000^.  a  year;  whilst  the  returns 
showed  that  the  exports  in  1846  were  to 
the  value  of  640,000^.  He  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle]  would  take  that  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing his  noble  Friend — not  for  the  purpose 
of  anticipating  the  discussion  which  would 
take  place  when  the  Bill  came  formally 
before  their  Lordships,  but  merely  to  as- 
certain the  fact — whether  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  any  despatches  from  New  South 
Wales,  or  any  other  of  the  Australian  co- 
lonies as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  proposed  Australian 
Colonies  Government  and  Constitution  Bill 
was  received  by  the  colonists  ?  It  was  a 
strong  ground  of  objection,  when  the 
former  Bill  upon  the  subject  was  before  the 
House,  that  no  sufficient  information  as  to 
the  opinions  of  the  colonists  was  before  thelc 
Lordships;  and  Vie  Yioi^^  >Xi^T^  ^v^^a^^  \!kKX 
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be  the  same  ground  afforded  again.  He 
had  the  strongest  objection  to  a  single 
chamber,  unless  it  was  carefully  controlled, 
and  he  should,  wish  much  to  know  what 
the  opinions  of  the  colonists  themselves 
were  with  regard  to  it.  He  knew  that  his 
noble  Friend  had  sent  over  to  the  colony 
a  copy  of  the  Order  in  Council;  but  he 
had  seen  no  despatch  as  yet  from  the  co- 
lonists in  which  their  views  were  stated. 
He  wished  to  know,  therefore,  whether 
any  such  despatch  had  been  received,  and, 
if  not  as  yet,  whether  the  House  would  be 
put  in  possession  of  such  information  before 
it  should  be  called  upon  to  give  its  opinion 
upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  ? 

Earl  GREY  replied,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived no  official  inforniation  as  yet  from 
the  Australian  colonies,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  plan  of  the  new  constitution 
had  been  received.  The  news  which  he 
had  had  was  extremely  scanty.  None  of 
the  Governors  of  the  colonies  had  acknow- 
ledged as  yet  that  they  had  received  the 
Circular  Order  which  had  been  addressed 
to  them,  or  the  report  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil on  which  the  proposed  constitution  was 
founded;  and  their  communications,  so 
far  as  they  had  extended,  had  been  laid 
upon  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  although  the  official  despatches 
had  not  been  received  at  the  dates  of  the 
last  accounts,  a  statement  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Government  had  appeared  in  some 
of  the  local  newspapers,  and  had  formed  a 
subject  of  considerable  discussion  amongst 
the  colonists  of  all  grades,  and  the  an- 
nouncement seemed  to  have  been  generally 
received  with  great  satisfaction  by  them. 
The  Governor  of  South  Australia,  Sir 
Henry  Young,  and  the  Governor  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Sir  William  Dcnison,  al- 
though they  had  not  received  the  official 
despatches,  had  both  mentioned  the  fact 
of  the  announcement  having  reached  the 
colonies.  Sir  Henry  Young  had  merely 
mentioned  the  matter  in  a  private  letter  to 
a  friend,  and  from  that  it  appeared  that 
the  plan  had  been  very  favourably  received. 
Sir  William  Denison  mentioned  it  in  only 
a  single  line  in  his  despatch,  saying,  that 
although  they  had  not  as  yet  received  the 
official  details,  the  plan  appeared  to  be 
very  favourably  received  by  the  colonists. 
This,  however,  he  (Earl  Grey)  would  say, 
that  whatever  information  might  be  re- 
ceived by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  they 
would  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  it 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  in  time  to 
make  it  useful  during  the  discussion.    The 


petition  presented  by  his  noble  Friend  was 
one  which  deserved  deep  and  grBiwe  consid- 
eration. The  parties  whose  si^nAturea  were 
affixed  to  it  were  of  great  respectabili^, 
and  the  grievance  which  thej  pointed  oat 
a  very  real  and  a  very  substantinl  one; 
but  it  was  one  which  he  (Earl  Grey) 
did  not  think  was  capable  of  being  dealt 
with  m  this  country.  It  was  a  grieranee 
that  should  be  removed  in  the  colony  by 
the  colonists  themselves,  and  through  the 
means  which  the  Government  proposed  to 
furnish  them  with.  Those  Gentlemen 
complained  that  whilst  the  pastoral  inte- 
rest was  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the 
colony,  the  residences  were  too  remote, 
and  the  number  too  small,  to  enable  the 
possessors  of  the  franchise  to  exercise 
their  privilege  with  advantage;  and  they 
wished  to  have  the  right  of  voting  consi- 
derably extended.  But  it  was  obvious 
that  in  the  absence  of  correct  loeal  infor- 
mation, it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  to  lay  down  fitting  dee- 
toral  districts  in  which  the  increasing  po- 
pulation should  be  properly  arranged,  as 
entitled  to  settle  representatives  to  the 
Council.  If  Parliament  made  laws  of  that 
description,  they  would  bo  risking  the  in- 
convenience of  creating  too  much  or  too 
little  local  influence.  The  minute  local 
information  necessary  for  such  a  scheme 
was  entirely  wanting;  and  that  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  adopting  the  form  of  Bill 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council.  Such  of  their  Lordships 
as  had  given  their  attention  to  the  subject 
were  aware  that  the  principle  upon  which 
that  report  was  founded,  was  that  of  leaving 
things  as  nearly  as  possible  as  thej  were 
already;  but  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  the  gradual  extension  and  alteration  of 
the  institutions  so  created,  as  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  a  rapidly  increasing  so- 
ciety. That,  he  believed,  was  the  only 
principle  that  could  be  safely  or  advan- 
tageously adopted ;  and  it  was  one  which 
the  colonists  themselves,  he  was  happy  to 
see,  considered  to  be  most  advantageous 
for  them  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION  BILL. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  then 
moved,  **  That  the  report  of  the  Amend* 
ments  made  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion Bill  bo  received." 

Earl  WALDEGRAVE  objected  to  the 
15th  Clause,  which,  as  amended  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  enacts  that  the   in- 
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come  of  the  Dean  of  York  shonlcL  not  ex- 
ceed 2,000{.  a  year,  and  that  the  incomes 
of  the  Deans  of  Chichester,  Exeter,  Here- 
ford, Lichfield,  Salishury,  and  Wells,  should 
not  exceed  1,5002.  a  year,  and  stated  that 
all  the  hishops  had  voted  in  faTour  of  the 
clause. 

The  Bisfiop  of  ST.  ASAPH  said,  that 
the  noble  Earl  was  wrong  in  stating  that 
the  whole  of  the  bishops  present  had  voted 
for  the  clause  as  it  stood.  And  he  begged 
further  to  saj  that  he  (the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph)  had  never  made  anj  complaint  at 
all  with  regard  to  his  income  having  been 
reduced  to  4,0002.  a  year.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  it  was  a  very  right  mea- 
sure. What  he  complained  of  was,  that 
his  income  was  reduced  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  unable  to  provide  spiritual  as- 
sistance for  certain  places  in  his  diocese 
for  which  he  would  have  been  most  anxious 
to  provide  had  his  means  permitted.  They 
might  depend  upon  it,  that  the  real  effi- 
ciency of  the  Church  would  never  be  pro- 
moted by  any  attempt  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween the  working  clergy  and  the  dignified 
clergy.  He  was  sure  there  were  no  men 
in  the  kingdom  who  worked  harder  than 
the  bishops.  They  might  be  well  classed 
among  the  working  clergy;  and  he  believed 
that  the  reason  why  the  Church  did  not 
work  still  more  efficiently  in  England  was, 
that  it  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  field 
officers,  if  he  might  so  term  the  prelates 
of  the  Church.  He  should  not,  however, 
offer  any  further  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject at  present,  as  he  would  have  other  op- 
portunities of  doing  so. 

The  Bishop  of  CHICHESTER  ob- 
served, that  his  right  rev.  Brother,  in  mov- 
ing his  Amendment  on  this  clause  on  a 
former  night,  had  stated  that  the  right  in- 
terpretation of  the  former  Act  on  this  sub- 
ject would  have  left  to  those  on  the  old 
foundations  the  power  of  receiving  their 
former  emoluments,  and  had  argued  that 
the  intent  of  that  Act  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  a  Bill  of  which  the  only  ob- 
ject was  to  remodel  the  Commission.  He 
considered  that  it  was  not  for  the  good  of 
the  Church  that  all  the  prizes  of  the  Church 
should  be  withdrawn  from  it,  and  that 
there  should  be  an  unifonnity  of  payment 
established  for  all  its  subordinate  mem- 
bers. Advantage  was  gained  to  the 
Church  by  leaving  inequalities  among  its 
members.* 

Amendments  reported. 

Further  Amendments  made. 

Bill  to  bo  read  3*  on.Monday. 


PARTY  PROCESSIONS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

The  Marqubss  of  LANSDOWNB 
moved  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Party 
Processions  (Ireland)  Bill.  He  said  that 
as  the  Bill  was  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  as  it  was  of  a  restrictive  nature^ 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  proper  for  him 
to  ask  Uieir  Lordships'  concurrence  in  it 
without  stating  in  a  very  few  words  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  submit  it  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament.  At  the  same  time,  hav- 
ing every  reason  to  hope  that  this  Bill  would 
meet  the  unanimous  approbation  of  their 
Lordships,  as  it  had  already  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
occupy  their  Lordships'  time  for  mord 
than  a  very  few  moments.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that  in  1832  it  was 
found  necessary,  in  consequence  of  dis- 
turbances that  had  taken  place  at  these 
processions,  and  the  effect  which  they  were 
found  to  have  on  the  peace  of  the  country, 
to  introduce  an  Act  for  the  suppression  of 
all  party  processions  in  Ireland.  That  Act 
had  been  renewed  from  time  to  time,  but 
it  had  been  allowed  to  expire  in  1846.  It 
certainly  was  the  intention  of  Government 
to  introduce  another  measure  in  1846;  but 
so  earnest  a  hope  had  been  expressed  by 
various  parties  that  no  such  a  Bill  would 
thenceforth  be  found  necessary,  and  that 
the  state  of  the  country  was  such  as  to 
admit  of  the  disuse  of  such  a  law,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  improved  good  temper  and 
good  feeling  which  were  beginning  to  pre- 
vail, that  under  these  circumstances  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  stand  over  to  an- 
other time.  But  though  ho  did  not  pro- 
pose on  this  occasion  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  those,  whether  Roman  Catholics 
or  Protestants,  who  had  been  the  authors 
or  abettors  of  proceedings  calculated  to 
produce  irritation  and  animosity  between 
Her  Majesty's  subjects — though  he  did  not 
intend  to  avail  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
recall  to  their  Lordships'  attention  any- 
thing that  could  awaken  angry  feeling,  or 
renew  differences  of  opinion — he  wished  to 
allude  generally  to  the  state  of  Ireland; 
to  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people  in  that  portion  of  the  united 
kingdom,  produced  as  it  had  been  by  va- 
rious causes,  and  liable  as  it  was  to  be  still 
called  into  action,  inducing  excited  parti- 
sans heedlessly  **  to  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread;"  and  he  was  sure  that, 
aware  as  their  Lordships  were  of  the  pre- 
valence of  these  feelixi^)  ^^^'^  ^^>SS.^  ^x 
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once  concur  in  the  propriety  of  passing 
this  Bill  into  a  law.  The  fact  was,  that 
so  long  as  facilities  existed  in  Ireland  for 
celebrating,  and  more  than  celebrating, 
these  party  anniversaries,  so  long  would 
that  country  be  left  open  as  an  arena  in 
which  every  passion — every  absurd  preju- 
dice and  feeling  were  brought  together. 
By  this  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  close  the 
field  against  such  displays.  It  did  not 
differ  materially  from  the  former  Bills,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  somewhat  more 
comprehensive ;  and  unlike  the  former 
measures  no  period  was  prescribed  at  which 
the  Act  woidd  terminate.  If  the  period 
arrived  when  it  would  be  found  no  longer 
necessary  to  continue  in  Ireland  an  Act 
which  was  not  required  in  this  country,  the 
Government  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  repealing  the 
Act;  but  for  the  present  he  thought  it 
much  better  that  men's  should  not  be  un- 
settled by  knowing  that  there  was  any 
fixed  period  whatever  after  which  the  old 
system  of  party  processions  could  be  re- 
stored. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  ho  entirely 
agreed  in  the  propriety  of  having  this  Bill 
a  permanent  measure.  He  should  at  the 
same  time  like  to  know  whether  the  pro- 
hibition was  intended  to  be  confined  to 
armed  processions.  He  thought  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  prohibit  all  pro- 
cessions whatever  that  tended  to  lead  to 
breaches  of  the  peace.  The  only  proces- 
sions that  he  would  wish  to  allow  were 
those  at  funerals. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
understood  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH 
briefly  explained  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
It  prohibited  armed  processions,  but  not 
all  processions.  It  prohibited  processions 
with  firearms  and  other  offensive  weapons, 
and  with  party  badges,  flags,  and  symbols, 
and  with  music  playing  party  tunes,  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  animosity  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects ; 
but  it  did  not  prohibit  processions  without 
arms  or  badges,  or  with  inoffensive  music. 
Under  this  Bill  the  Orangemen  might 
again  meet  on  the  12th  of  July,  provided 
that  they  met  without  arms  or  badges,  and 
with  bands  of  music  not  playing  such 
tunes  as  the  **  Boyne  Water,'*  or  **  Crop- 
pies lie  down, "  but  such  tunes  as  '*  See 
the  conquering  hero,"  6lc,  He  should  be 
very  happy  if  he  could  indulge  in  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  noble  Marquess 
as  to  the  success  of  this  measure.     He 


admitted  that,  when  a  similar  measure 
in  existence,  no  Orange  processions  and  no 
Riband  processions  were  ever  attempted. 
He  hoped  that  the  same  result  would  be 
accomplished  now.  He  thought  that  the 
unfortunate  events  which  occurred  at 
Dolly's  Brae  were  a  sufficient  justification 
for  the  introduction  of  this  Bill.  He  re- 
gretted, however,  that  the  noble  Marquess 
had  not  gone  further  into  the  details  of  it, 
in  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  it 
differed  from  the  Act  which  expired  in 
1845.  This  Bill  created  two  misdemean- 
ours. The  first  consisted  in  being  present 
at  a  meeting  or  procession  rendered  bj 
this  Bill  unlawful,  and  for  that  the  person 
offending  might  be  punished  by  indict- 
ment. The  second  consisted  in  not  dis- 
persing when  the  magistrates,  after  de- 
claring its  illegality,  had  ordered  the  meet- 
ing or  procession  to  disperse,  and  for  that 
he  might  be  proceeded  against  in  a  sum- 
mary way  before  two  justices,  and,  being 
convicted,  might  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  51.,  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  calendar  month.  In  the  Act 
of  1845  the  magistrates  had  no  option  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  imprisonment,  therefore 
that  Act  was  more  stringent  than  the  pre- 
sent. There  was  another  point  in  the  Bill 
which  he  must  not  pass  over  unnoticed,  as 
he  entertained  some  doubts  about  it.  With 
regard  to  the  second  misdemeanour,  no 
option  was  left  to  the  magistrate ;  he  must 
declare  the  meeting  illegal,  and  after  de- 
claring it  illegal,  he  must  order  its  disper- 
sion. Now,  it  was  evident  that  there 
might  be  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  disperse  a  meeting  de- 
cidedly unlawful.  Ther9  had  been  such 
meetings  in  England,  aye,  and  in  this  me- 
tropolis too,  in  which  he  thought  that  the 
Government  had  exercised  a  sound  discre- 
tion in  not  dispersing  them,  though  noto- 
riously illegal.  He  thought  that  the  ma- 
gistrates had  acted  rightly  in  not  dispersing 
the  two  assemblies  at  Dolly's  Brae;  for  to 
have  attempted  the  dispersion  of  both 
would  have  led  to  a  grand  melees  and 
would  have  terminated  in  a  greater  sacri- 
fice of  human  life  than  had  actually  taken 
place.  In  this  Bill,  he  repeated,  that  the 
magistrate  had  no  option,  for  it  was  obli- 
gatory on  him  to  declare  the  meeting  un- 
lawful, and  to  disperse  it.  Now,  if  the 
magistrate  hod  not  a  sufficient  force  with 
him  to  disperse  it,  he  would  only  4)0  bring- 
ing the  law  into  contempt  by  issuing  an 
order  which  he  could  not  enforce.  The 
last  clause,  in  the  present  Bill  was  not  in 
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the  Act  which  had  expired.  It  provided, 
that  any  person  who  should  have  been  pro- 
ceeded against  in  a  summary  way  for  not 
dispersing  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  reading  of  the  notice  to  disperse, 
should  not  be  indicted  likewise  for  a  mis- 
demeanour for  having  been  present  at  the 
unlawful  assembly;  but  if  he  had  not  been 
proceeded  against  in  a  summary  way,  he 
might  be  indicted.  Now,  the  unlawful  act 
consisted  in  being  present  at  such  an  as- 
sembly. The  person  ordered  to  disperse 
had  committed  a  misdemeanour  in  being 
present,  and  for  being  present  he  might  be 
liable  to  a  greater  punishment  than  for  re- 
fusing to  disperse.  The  question  would 
therefore  arise  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man 
whether  it  was  not  better  to  disobey  the 
notice  and  remain  on  the  ground;  for  if  he 
were  punished  summarily  for  the  misde- 
meanour of  not  dispersing,  he  could  not 
have  more  than  a  fine  of  51,  or  a  month's 
imprisonment  inflicted  upon  him;  whereas, 
if  he  were  indicted  for  being  present  at  an 
unlawful  meeting,  he  might  be  sentenced 
to  a  heavy  fine  and  to  imprisonment  for 
12,  16,  18  months,  and  even  longer.  lie 
therefore  thought  that  this  clause  should 
he  more  carefully  considered.  These  meet- 
ings, besides,  though  unlawful  under  the 
Bill  prohibiting  meetings  with  arms  and 
objectionable  badges,  banners,  and  music, 
might  also  be  unlawful  at  common  law 
from  the  great  numbers  composing  them. 
He  thought  that  nothing  in  this  Act  con- 
tained should  prevent  the  proceeding  at 
common  law  also  against  a  person  who 
might  be  punished  summarily  under  this 
Act.  He  believed  that  as  the  Act  stood, 
it  would  still  be  open  to  the  Government 
so  to  proceed.  But  it  was  a  matter  law- 
yers might  make  speeches  about,  and 
juries  might  differ  about,  and  it  would  be 
far  better  to  render  it  clear  by  a  proviso 
saving  the  common  law. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  said, 
that  the  Bill  of  1832,  introduced  by  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  was  consi- 
dered to  apply  only  to  the  Orangemen,  and 
to  processions  held  on  paiticular  festivals, 
and  much  complaint  was  expressed  at  its 
not  being  applicable  to  the  monster  meet- 
ings held  by  the  Repealers.  The  present 
Bill  was  also  not  intended  to  apply  to  all 
meetings  and  processions;  and  he  believed 
that  if  the  Ribandmen  met  on  the  17th 
of  March  next,  they  might  march  legally 
through  the  country,  provided  they  did  so 
without  arms,  or  banners  and  music,  cal- 
culated to  excite  hostility  among  different 
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classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  phrase  "  different 
classes"  was  one  that  ought  to  be  used  in 
the  Act.  It  was  usually  applied  to  the 
higher  and  lower  orders,  whereas,  in  the 
present  instance,  it  was  evidently  intended 
to  mean  persons  of  different  religious  per- 
suasions— a  construction  which  he  thought 
could  not  be  properly  put  upon  it.  He 
thought  the  phrase  '*  different  religious 
persuasions"  used  in  the  former  Act  much 
preferable.  As  the  Bill  now  stood,  two 
meetings,  one  having  **  Free-trade,"  and 
tbe  other  **  Protection,"  on  their  banners, 
would  both  be  illegal — a  construction  which 
was  clearly  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  Bill. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  collected  that  their 
Lordships  were  agreed  on  the  necessity  of 
a  Party  Processions  Act,  and  that  the  com- 
mon desire  was  to  make  it  as  effective  aa 
possible.  It  did  not  at  present  appear  to 
him  that  any  alteration  would  be  necessary 
in  this  Bill,  but  all  that  had  been  said 
should  be  fully  considered  before  it  went  to 
a  third  reading.  It  was  framed  almost 
entirely  after  the  model  of  an  Act  which 
answered  the  object  in  view  from  1832  to 
1845.  It  was  intended  that  with  perfect 
impartiality  processions  of  all  sorts  tending 
to  produce  a  breach  of  the  peace  should  be 
prohibited.  It  would  be  difficult  to  intro- 
duce words  more  stringent  than  those  in- 
serted in  this  Bill,  without  including  pro* 
cessions  altogether  innocent,  such  as  of  a 
school  or  a  temperance  society.  He  ap- 
prehended that  upon  the  true  construction 
or  this  Bill  a  magistrate  would  be  justified 
in  not  interfering  with  an  assembly  if  he 
considered  that  it  would  tend  more  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  that  he 
should  not  interfere.  The  clause  prevent- 
ing a  person  from  being  proceeded  against 
both  for  a  misdemeanour  for  being  present, 
and  in  a  summary  way  for  not  departing 
after  command,  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  subject  from  a  danger  to  which  he 
ought  not  to  be  exposed. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  still 
thought,  in  regard  to  the  former  point, 
that  the  language  was  imperative  upon  the 
magistrate;  and,  as  to  the  latter,  that  the 
punishment  annexed  to  the  double  offence 
of  being  present  and  not  departing  within 
the  time  limited,  ought  not  to  be  lighter 
than  the  punishment  for  merely  being  pre- 
sent. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  had  no  doubt  that 
those  who  had  to  adminlsU^t  iVv^  W^i  ^^^S^i^ 
see  that  l\\<i  "i^vLivv^Yvxa^wX.  ^'^w^^^^^^'^^^ 
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The  Earl  of  ENNISKILLEN  did  not 
rise  for  the  pui'pose  of  saying  a  word 
against  the  Bill,  but  merely  to  express  a 
hope  that  temperance  processions  might 
not  be  left  out.  He  feared  that  advantage 
would  bo  taken  of  the  omission. 

The  Earl  of  RODEN  did  not  wish  to 
say  anything  against  a  measure  the  object 
of  which  was  to  put  an  end  altogether  to 
party  proceesions  in  Ireland.  All  he  should 
say  was,  that  if  the  Bill  had  been  the  same 
as  that  of  1845,  he  would  have  given  it  all 
the  opposition  in  his  power,  because  that 
was  a  one-sided  measure,  affecting  only  the 
anniversaries  of  the  Orangemen,  while  the 
opposite  party  were  left  to  act  as  they 
thought  fit.  He  thought  that  the  Bill 
could  not  be  made  too  stringent,  as  hi» 
firm  belief  was,  that  no  procession  could 
be  formed  in  Ireland  without  its  eventually 
becoming  a  party  procession.  He  did  not 
kno^lr  to  wliom  the  noble  Marquess's  quota- 
tion, about  fools  rushing  in,  applied;  but, 
if  it  applied  to  the  Orangemen,  he  could 
only  say  that  such  language  was  not  held 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  1848, 
when  the  Orangemen  ranged  themselves  in 
procession  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 
Of  the  present  measure  he  had  nothing  to 
complain,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  Orange- 
men would  be  the  first  to  give  it  effect,  by 
refraining  from  those  processions  which 
they  had  so  much  enjoyed  and  so  frequently 
indulged  in. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  thought  it  an  im- 
portant object  that  the  Bill  should  be  as 
comprehensive  as  stringent  ;  if  the  words 
used  were  not  sufficient  to  embrace  all 
phases  of  an  evil,  it  would  inevitably  spring 
up  in  some  shape.  With  relation  to  tem- 
perance processions,  there  was  no  one  evil 
connected  with  political  or  party  proces- 
sions that  was  not  capable  of  being  revived 
under  that  title.  He  spoke  not  only  pro- 
spectively, but  as  a  witness,  in  reference 
to  what  he  had  himself  seen.  With  the 
Irish  peasantry,  in  this  as  in  other  matters, 
the  certainty  of  punishment  was  one  of 
the  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
suppression  of  crime.  He  hoped  the  Bill 
might  be  successful r  but  as  to  the  peace  of 
the  country,  he  doubted  whether  it  could 
be  attained,  so  long  as  the  possession  of 
arms  by  the  peasantry  was  left  wholly 
without  restriction,  without  regulation,  and 
without  protection  to  the  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants. He  was  not  now  suggesting  extreme 
or  unconstitutional  measures,  but  he  must 
say  that  the  possession  of  arms  by  the 
peasantry,  whether  the  man  was  a  dis- 


turber of  the  peace,  or  a  faithful  subject  of 
the  Crown,  was  equally  dangerous.  In 
the  one  case  it  brought  down  vengeance 
on  him  for  keeping  arms  in  his  own  de- 
fence ;  in  the  other  it  became  the  inatni- 
ment  of  crime  in  his  own  hands  or  those 
of  others.  He  thought,  however,  an  Arms 
Act,  to  produce  all  the  good  effects  that 
might  be  expected  from  it,  should  be  per- 
manent, and  not  annual. 

The  Marquess  of  OLANRICARDE 
thought  the  question  of  an  Arms  Act  one 
of  the  most  difficult  that  could  be  mooted. 
On  different  occasions  these  Acts  had  been 
proved  an  intolerable  restriction,  and  in- 
jurious to  well-affected  persons,  whilst  arms 
were  found  in  the  possession  of  those  who 
ought  not  to  have  them.  Another  diffi- 
culty was  the  disinclination  of  people  of 
all  classes  in  Ireland  to  execute  an  Arms 
Act.  He  believed  that  the  Act  introduced 
by  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  when  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  late  Government,  was  very  well 
framed;  the  failure  of  it  was  not  due  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  framed,  but  to 
the  inertness  of  the  magistrates  who  ought 
to  have  attended  to  it.  In  short,  it  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  community,  and  therefore 
was  not  put  in  force.  He  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  show  the  number  of  troops  and 
stipendiary  magistrates  sent  down  to^  the 
north  of  Ireland  to  a  very  considerable 
amount  on  the  anniversary  of  July,  1848, 
and  their  Lordships  would  at  once  see  that 
the  obligation  which  the  Irish  Government 
thought  incumbent  on  them  to  provide 
against  breaches  of  the  peace  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  led  to  a  serious  diminution  of 
the  amount  of  force  at  their  command  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  If  any  credit 
was  to  be  given  to  any  portion  of  the  Irish 
of  any  class,  for  any  aegree  of  common 
sense,  he  did  not  think  that  the  objections 
which  had  been  taken  against  this  Bill 
would  be  found  valid  in  practice.  If  there 
were  any  discretion  left,  either  at  common 
law  or  under  this  Bill,  he  could  not  think 
there  would  be  those  means  of  escape  to 
persons  committing  misdemeanours  which 
had  been  apprehended.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  an  Act  so  stringent  that  some 
way  would  not  be  found  of  eluding  it ;  but 
this  Bill  was  directed  against  all  party  pro- 
cessions indiscriminately,  and  not  one  could 
take  place  without  its  being  brought  under 
the  operation  of  the  law — for  a  temper- 
ance society  to  have  a  procession  would 
at  once  bring  it  under  the  Act. 

The    Earl  of   QLENGALL    thought 
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there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  an 
Arms  Act.  He  wished  to  see  the  nature 
of  the  different  sorts  of  processions  more 
clearly  defined  in  the  present  Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  did 
not  think  tiie  Bill  required  any  material 
amendment,  but  the  suggestions  made 
would  be  carefully  considered. 

Bill  read  2^ 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  Fdyruary  28,  1860. 

MixuTEB.]  Public  Bills.  —  1°  Landlord  and 
Tenant;  Railway  TraflBc;  Titles  of  Religions 
Congregations  (Scotland). 

CEYLON. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  reported— 

*<  That  their  Address  of  the  20ih  day  of  this 
instant  February,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  relating 
to  the  Documents  presented  to  the  Ceylon  Com- 
mittee, on  the  14th  instant,  with  the  name  of 
Captain  Watson  attached  to  them,  and  to  which 
his  evidence  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  refers, 
had  been  presented  to  Her  Majesty  : — And  Her 
Majesty  hiad  commanded  him  to  acquaint  the 
House,  that  She  has  given  directions  accordingly." 

ENCROACHMENTS  ON  THE  ROYAL 

PARKS. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  inquired  what  steps 
had  heen  taken  hy  the  Woods  and  Forests 
Commissioners  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  lease,  with  regard  to  the  prerention 
of  encroachments  on  the  Green  Park  in 
the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  man- 
sion, and  whether  the  garden  walls  of  that 
mansion  recently  erected  next  the  park  and 
encroaching  thereon,  had  heen  huilt  with 
the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr.  HAYTER  replied  that  there  had 
heen  no  encroachments  in  the  case  of  the 
gardens  to  which  the  nohle  Lord  referred. 
No  douht  there  had  heen  an  alteration  in 
the  garden  itself  introduced  hy  the  archi- 
tect in  the  erection  of  the  ornamental  walls 
which  had  heen  built  to  give  it  an  Italian 
character.  That  erection  was  no  encroach- 
ment, though  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
covenants  of  the  lease,  and  on  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Woods  and  Forests  being 
made  aware  of  it  they  directed  their  archi- 
tect to  communicate  with  the  architect  of 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  to  arrange  with  him 
for  the  removal  of  the  erection  in  question. 


It  had  not  yet  been  removed,  but  the  two 
architects  were  in  consultation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  there  was  no  intention,  he  be- 
lieved on  the  part  of  the  noble  Earl,  and 
certainly  none  on  the  part  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  to  act  inconsistently  with  the 
covenants  of  the  lease. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  said,  he  would 
then  beg  to  inquire  as  to  certain  rumoured 
encroachments  in  Greenwich  Park,  referred 
to  in  a  letter  in  a  morning  paper  of  Satur- 
day last.  His  question  was  whether  any 
part  of  Greenwich  Park  was  about  to  be 
encroached  on  to  provide  residences  for  the 
Commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  ? 

Mr.  HAYTER  was  much  obliged  to 
his  noble  Friend  for  putting  the  question, 
because  he  hoped  the  answer  he  should 
give  would  allay  all  apprehensions  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greenwich  that 
there  was  any  design  or  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  or  the  Commissioners  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  to  interfere  with  their  com- 
forts or  their  property.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  Greenwich  Hospital  had  recently 
been  carrying  out  certain  improvements, 
by  which  they  believed  the  duties  of  the 
hospital  and  the  comforts  of  its  inmates 
might  be  considerably  improved.  In  the 
course  of  those  improvements  they  design- 
ed to  erect  certain  buildings  on  a  portion 
of  the  property  which  belonged,  not  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  but 
to  the  Comissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  a  small  orna- 
mental garden,  facing  the  park,  should  be 
added  to  the  houses  so  about  to  be  built. 
That  portion  of  the  park  was  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  at  first 
they  gave  their  assent  to  the  proposed  al- 
terations, but  on  a  representation  being 
made  to  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  houses  that  the  buildings  about  to 
be  erected  would  interrupt  their  view  of 
the  park,  and  their  property  be  interfered 
with,  their  remonstrances  were  considered 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Fo- 
rest§  and  the  Commissioners  of  Greenwich 
Hospital;  although  the  latter  commissioners 
had  a  perfect  right  to  erect  the  buildings 
in  the  way  they  had  contemplated,  yet,  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  public  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
believing  they  could  procure  the  accommo- 
dation they  required  elsewhere,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  comforts  or  deteriorating 
the  property  of  anybody  A^^l  x^^Oe^^  \.^ 
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abandon  their  original  intention,  and  erect 
the  houses  not  on  that  but  on  a  different 
spot. 

Mr.  BARNARD  begged  to  thank  the 
hon.  Gentleman  for  his  most  satisfactory 
answer. 

Subject  dropped. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Sm  W.  MOLES  WORTH  said,  he  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  with  regard  to  the  go- 
Tcrnment  of  Western  Australia,  but  as  it 
referred,  in  some  degree,  to  a  matter  of 
law,  he  would  put  it  to  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Attorney  General.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  at  the  present  moment  there  was 
any  legal  form  of  civil  government  existing 
in  the  colony  of  Western  Australia,  and  if 
so  by  virtue  of  what  law,  and  under  what 
authority  such  form  of  government  was 
constituted?  He  would,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  explain  in  a  few  words 
the  meaning  of  his  question.  In  the  year 
1825  certain  persons  formed  a  settlement 
in  that  colony — they  did  so  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Crown,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  such 
settlement.  The  Royal  prerogative  could 
constitute  that  form  of  civil  government 
only  in  which  a  legislature  formed  in  part 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  should 
be  a  component  part;  and  to  dispense  with 
this  form  of  government  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  was  necessary.  In  1829,  ac- 
cordingly, an  Act  to  make  temporary  provi- 
sion for  the  government  of  that  colony  was 
passed,  and  under  that  Act  the  Crown  was 
empowered  to  appoint  certain  persons  to 
make  laws  and  regulations  for  the  admin- 
istration and  government  of  the  colony. 
The  powers  of  that  Act  of  1829  were  con- 
tinued by  subsequent  Acts,  passed  from 
time  to  time,  down  to  December,  1848, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  Session  of 
Parliament.  That  Act  not  having  been 
renewed,  expired  on  the  1st  of  August, 
last  year,  and  the  powers  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, established  under  that  Act,  had  like- 
wise expired;  and  if  the  persons  composing 
that  legislature  had,  since  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, 1849,  passed  any  laws  or  ordinances 
— for  instance,  as  the  appropriating  of  any 
public  money  —  such  laws  or  ordinances 
would  be  illegal,  as  would,  of  course,  all 
acts  done  under  any  of  them.  What  he 
wished  to  ask  was,  first,  whether  the  Act 
in  question  had  been  intentionally  permit- 
ted to  expire  or  not;  and  if  intentionally. 


whether  the  persons  who  were  now  govern- 
ing Western  Australia  had  been  told  that 
their  powers  would  expire  on  the  Ist  of 
August;  and  if  not,  whether  any  measure 
would  be  introduced  by  the  Goyernment 
during  the  present  Session  to  indemnify 
them  for  any  illegal  acts  they  might  have 
committed  in  acting  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  after  the  expiration  of 
their  legal  powers.  Also  whether  any  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Western  Australia  for  the  future, 
and,  if  so,  what  was  the  nature  of  such 
provision,  and  under  what  law  and  by  what 
authority  had  it  been  made — whether,  un- 
der an  Order  in  Council,  representative 
institutions  had  been  given  to  the  co- 
lony? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  observ- 
ed, that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  excused 
himself  for  not  putting  the  question  to  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  on  the  ground  that  it  referred  to 
a  matter  of  law,  but  he  had  gone  on  to  put 
a  series  of  questions  connected  with  the  go- 
yernment of  the  colony  of  which  he  (the 
Attorney  General)  could  know  nothing. 
He  would  simply,  therefore,  confine  himself 
to  answering  the  legal  point.  Unquestion- 
ably the  Act  of  Parliament,  10  George  IV., 
c.  22,  expired  at  the  end  of  the  last  Ses- 
sion; but  notwithstanding  that — and  whe- 
ther it  expired  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally, as  he  was  not  cognisant  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  on  the  subject,  he 
could  not  say — but,  notwithstanding  such 
expiry,  there  was  still  a  legal  government 
existing  in  the  colony  of  Western  Austra- 
lia, because  that  Act  gave  authority  to  the 
Government  of  this  country,  by  an  order  of 
the  Sovereign  in  Council,  to  constitute  a 
government  from  time  to  time.  Under  that 
power  the  present  government  of  the  colony 
had  been  formed  and  continued,  the  Crown 
having  no  power  to  alter  the  form  of  go- 
vernment without  the  assent  of  Parliament; 
but  having  constituted  a  goveniment  un- 
der the  authority  he  had  stated,  that  go- 
vernment still  existed  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY:  Do  the  powers 
given  the  government  of  Western  Australia 
uuder  that  authority  include  the  powers  of 
taxation  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL:  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  given  me  notice  of  his 
intention,  I  might  possibly  have  been  able 
to  answer  him  more  satisfactorily;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Crown  by  the  10th 
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George  IV.  c.  22,  was  to  provide  for  the 
peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the 
colonj;  and  it  has  always  been  held  that 
taxing  is  a  part  of  good  government. 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 
Mr.  HUME,  on  rising  to  submit  his 
Motion  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  reform, 
said,  that,  often  as  he  had  addressed  the 
House  on  this  subject,  he  was  not  aware 
that  on  any  occasion  he  had  ever  con- 
sidered it  of  so  much  importance  as  he  did 
at  present.  It  was  of  great  importance  as 
regarded  the  future  peace  of  this  country; 
it  was  also  important  as  concerned  its  finan- 
cial situation  and  the  means  by  which  we 
might  be  able  to  reduce  that  taxation 
which  was  now  excessive,  and  which  had 
grown  up  for  the  want  of  that  proper 
check  and  control  which  ought  to  exist  in 
the  House.  He  was  quite  aware  that  a 
largo  majority  of  hon.  Members  were  very 
unwilling  to  listen  to  any  subject  of  re- 
form, believing  as  they  did  that  the  House 
was  perfect  in  itself.  Differing  entirely 
from  the  majority  in  that  respect,  and 
knowing  that  we  had  continued  too  ob- 
stinately to  refuse  the  demands  of  millions 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  he  thought  it  essen- 
tial that  he  should  state,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the  view  he  took  of  the  question. 
The  Motion  he  had  to  submit  was  a  verba- 
tim copy  of  the  one  he  had  brought  for- 
ward on  two  successive  years  in  the  House. 
He  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fate 
of  his  former  Motions.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  not  deterred  from  introducing  it 
once  again,  though  he  greatly  regretted 
that  the  attention  he  was  obliged  to  pay  to 
a  variety  of  other  subjects  would  prevent 
him  from  doing  that  justice  to  the  present 
one  which  it  required,  and  ought  to  re- 
ceive. The  demonstrations  made  by  pub- 
lic meetings  in  favour  of  reform  during 
the  past  twelve  months  encouraged  him, 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  result  of  the 
divisions  of  the  last  two  Sessions,  to  press 
the  subject  once  more  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House,  in  the  hope  that,  after 
mature  consideration,  they  would  be  in- 
duced to  lend  to  it  a  favourable  ear.  The 
Motion  was  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  national  representation.  He 
moved  this  because  ho  believed  the  repre- 
sentation required  emendation.  None  would 
differ  on  that  point;  but  then  the  difficulty 
was  the  extent  of  that  emendation,  and 
how  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  He  wanted 
not  to  make  any  innovation.  His  object 
was  to  restore   the    constitution  of   the 


House  to  what  it  was  in  principle,  and 
what  it  was  avowed  by  its  supporters  to 
be  ;  and,  after  due  consideration,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not 
improve  the  constitution  of  the  House,  or 
biing  it  back  to  its  original  principle,  with- 
out extending  the  elective  franchise  to  a 
largo  extent.     Universal  suffrage  was  de- 
manded by  the  people.     He  thought  every 
man  who  paid  taxes  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented— that  taxation  and  representation 
formed  the  contract  of  Englishmen — and 
that  he  who  withheld  that  deprived  Eng- 
lishmen  of  their   rights.      This   was  his 
broad  assertion;    this  was   the   point   to 
which  he  went.    Then  came  the  considera- 
tion,   how  to   carry  out   and  obtain  this 
change  from  an  unwilling  power — a  power 
that  could  grant,  but  was  unwilling   to 
concede,   the   people's   rights.      He   was 
obliged  to  lay  down  some  rule  in  order  to 
draw  a  line  of  distinction.     Our  present 
Acts  of  Parliament  drew  a  line  of  distinc- 
tion.    They  had  pointed  out  who  should 
possess   the  franchise,  and  of  what   the 
qualification  should  consist.     It  would  be 
somewhat  curious  if  he  were  to  show  that 
the  principle  on  which  our  present  repre- 
sentation rested  was  very  different  from 
that  which  he  held  the  constitution  of  this 
country  meant.     Looking  at  the  principle 
on  which  that  House  was  constituted,  and 
on   which   popular  representation   rested, 
he  asked  whether  the   present  reformed 
Parliament  had  not  been  based  on  prin- 
ciples  altogether  at   variance   with    that 
great,  general,  and  admirable  one  of  taxa- 
tion and  representation  being  co-existent  ? 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  written  by 
Lord   Melbourne    to    Mr.   Drummond   in 
1832,  stating  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Government  of  that  day  intended  to  carry 
out  the  Reform  Bill.   His  Lordship  said — 

*'  In  the  former  Bill  boroughs  were  regarded  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  but  in  the  present 
case  the  elements  upon  which  the  boroughs  are  to 
be  estimated  are  by  the  number  of  the  houses 
and  the  amount  of  the  assessed  taxes." 

Now,  here  was  the  principle  on  which  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  been  effected. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  agreed  to  that  Re- 
form Bill,  and  had  supported  it  through- 
out, because  he  expected  it  would  have 
given  that  degree  of  control  to  the  people 
over  the  Members  of  that  House  which 
would  enable  good  and  cheap  government 
to  be  achieved.  He  now  came  publicly 
forward  and  said  that  in  that  respect  he 
had  been  much  disappointed;  and,  there- 
fore he  asked  the  House  to  t^^^xlv^^x  ^^ 
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basis  on  which  that  reform  had  been  grant- 
ed, and  to  extend,  if  possible,  the  numbers 
of  the  electors  who  were  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  Members  of  the  Legislature. 
He  had  already  stated  that  **  universal  " 
suffrage  was  demanded.  This  was  a  word 
not  much  liked,  and  very  often  not  well 
understood;  but  he  did  not  repudiate  it,  be- 
cause if  there  was  any  particular  mode  by 
which  he  could  obtain  the  voice  of  every 
man  in  the  election  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment he  should  only  be  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try, as  he  could  show  by  quoting  the  opin- 
ions of  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  past 
times.  Ho  wished  to  state  at  the  outset, 
that,  not  being  able  to  effect  universal  suf- 
fr&ge,  as  he  should  wish  to  do,  he  adopted 
the  next  best  course.  He  took  that  which 
was  tangible,  easy  to  be  carried  out,  and 
of  which  no  man  need  be  afraid.  He, 
therefore,  begged  not  to  be  understood  bv 
any  hon.  Member  as  proposing  that  which 
was  ideal,  or  fanciful,  or  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment. He  merely  asked  of  them 
to  agree  to  his  Motion  on  this  distinct 
ground  —  that  taxation  and  representa- 
tion should  be  can-icd  as  far  as  possible 
consistent  with  registration  and  a  proper 
check  against  abuse.  Ho  might  be  told 
that  every  man  in  the  country  paid  taxes 
whether  he  was  rated  or  not,  and  ho  ad- 
mitted that,  by  our  present  system  of  in- 
direct taxation,  this  was  true;  but  he  held 
it  to  be  almost  impossible  to  have  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  that  every  man  who  smoked 
tooacco  or  drank  gin  should  have  a  vote. 
He  had,  therefore,  adopted  another  princi- 
ple— one  which  had  not  been  deemed  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  case  of  Ireland — that 
of  taxation  and  enrolment  to  the  poor-law 
rating.  If  he  could  obtain  any  more  cer- 
tain data  than  the  poor-law,  he  would  adopt 
it.  Ho  thought  that  in  proposing  his  plan 
to  the  House,  he  was  bound  to  point  out 
tho  facility  with  which  that  plan  could  be 
carried  out ;  and  if,  in  adopting  the  crite- 
rion of  the  poor-rate  as  tho  rate  to  givo 
tho  franchise,  he  could  show  that  there 
was  a  register  kept  of  all  he  required, 
that  no  expense  would  be  occasioned  be- 
yond that  already  "incurred,  and  that  every 
man  assessed  to  the  poor-rate  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  voting  for  the  election 
of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  that  all 
this  could  be  done  without  delay,  he  should 
do  a  great  deal  towards  disarming  and  re- 
moving opposition.  Ho  should  go  further; 
be  thought  it  of  importance  that  every 


plan  of  reform  and  change  should  be  cau- 
tiously made,  well  considered,  and  not 
hastily  adopted.  Anxious  as  he  was  for 
reform,  he  confessed  that  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  see  many  reforms  carried 
that  were  not  improvements;  and  he  would 
not  ask  the  House  to  adopt  anything 
which  he  believed  was  not  salutary,  easy 
of  accomplishment,  and  likely  to  be  ao- 
vantageous  to  the  community.  His  Mo- 
tion would  give  contentment  and  peace  to 
the  country,  by  bringing  within  the  pale  of 
the  constitution  a  large  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  were  now  excluded — of  worthy 
men,  equally  capable,  if  not  more  capable, 
of  exercising  the  franchise  than  those  who 
now  enjoyed  it.  He  was  called  on  to  an- 
swer to  what  extent  his  reform  would  go. 
He  would  not  disturb  the  feelings  of  any 
man  by  wishing  improper  persons  to  obtain 
the  franchise.  He  would  have  a  test,  and 
that  test  should  be  a  mere  residence.  He 
proposed  a  registrar  to  the  tax  for  twehre 
months,  and  that  every  man  paying  it 
should  come  within  "the  scot  and  lot'* 
principle.  As  was  the  case  in  the  Irish 
Bill  of  the  Government,  although  that  Bill 
contemplated  a  more  brief  space  of  time, 
he  should  propose  that  a  registered  resi- 
dence of  twelve  months — six  months,  if 
possible — and  rating,  not  paying  to  the 
poor — [Lord  J.  Russell:  Hoar,  hear!] — 
should  entitle  a  man  to  a  vote.  The  bo- 
ble  Lord  cheered;  but  he  should  remember 
that  there  was  one  Act  for  rating  and 
another  for  enforcing  payment,  and  that 
great  difficulties  had  arisen  in  consequence. 
The  being  rated  was  all  he  asked,  and 
what  he  wanted  was,  to  have  a  test  of  the 
respectability  of  the  man.  Every  man, 
therefore,  who  was  rated  to  the  poor,  and 
who  should  be  rated  and  resident  for  twehre 
months  in  a  locality,  should  be  de  facto 
entitled  to  vote;  and  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  officer  to  send  in  the  name  of  eaon 
voter  without  trouble,  expense,  or  delay. 
The  next  question  he  would  be  asked  was, 
to  what  extent  would  this  increase  the  suf- 
frage ?  Many  had  been  alarmed  at  num- 
bers. He  was  not.  He  believed  that  the 
more  the  House  depended  on  the  people, 
the  more  trustworthy  would  be  the  seryiee 
the  people  rendered.  He  also  belieyed 
that  the  man  who  had  not  a  voice  given 
him  by  the  constitution  in  the  election  of 
those  who  were  to  pass  laws  affecting  life 
and  property  was  no  free  man — ho  was  in 
the  situation  of  a  bondsman  and  a  slave. 
And,  upon  this  subject  he  wished  to  state 
that  he  did  not  want  anything  for  England 
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which  he  did  not  also  demand  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  In  reply,  then,  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  extent  of  suffrage  the  plan 
would  lead,  he  begged  to  observe  that  he 
had  only  been  able  to  obtain  correct  infor- 
mation as  regarded  England.  That  in- 
formation amounted  to  this,  that  in  1841 
the  population  was  15,911,000,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  16,000,000.  Now,  what 
proportion  of  electors  would  this  give? 
Taking  every  ratepayer  registered  to  the 
rate,  taking  a  copy  of  the  rate-books  for 
his  data,  and  striking  off  the  double,  tre- 
ble, and  quadruple  votes,  he  believed  the 
number  of  men  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
united  kingdom  amounted,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  780,000  or  800,000.  This 
was  the  outside.  Taking  the  register  as 
it  was  in  the  year  1841,  he  wished  the 
House  to  understand  that  he  would  give 
by  his  plan  3,232,762  voters  for  England 
and  Wales  alone.  Scotland  and  Ireland 
would  each  produce  its  proportion;  and 
this  was  the  extent  to  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  ask  the  House  to  enlarge  the 
franchise.  The  question  might  be  asked 
— would  not  the  plan  exclude  many  indi- 
viduals ?  It  would.  If  he  were  to  take 
those  only  who  were  assessed  to  the  rate, 
registered  as  at  present,  he  left  out,  per- 
haps, one  million  more.  Artisans  and 
lodgers  were  equally  respectable,  and 
equally,  if  not  better,  fitted  for  the  fran- 
chise than  those  who  now  possessed  it; 
and  he  would  propose  that  every  lodger 
might  register,  or  be  registered  to  the 
poor-rate  for  the  house  in  which  he  lived; 
and  that  if  he  should  be  so  registered  for 
one  year,  he  should  be  equally  competent 
and  entitled  to  exercise  the  franchise  as 
if  he  were  the  entire  possessor  of  the 
House.  This  was  the  extent  to  which  he 
carried  his  plan  of  registration;  and  now 
what  was  the  danger  arising  from  this  ex- 
tension ?  Was  it  not  proved  to  every  man 
who  had  attended  to  the  history  of  neigh- 
bouring States  that  when  power  was  con- 
fined to  narrow  places,  and  the  masses  of 
the  people  were  treated  not  as  freemen 
but  as  serfs,  danger  arose  from  such  a 
state  of  things,  and  anarchy  and  confusion 
followed?  Had  we  not  seen  in  this  coun- 
try the  advantages  of  having  some  kind  of 
representation,  limited  and  imperfect  as 
that  was?  What,  then,  had  they  to  fear 
from  the  people  ?  The  laws  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  made  for  the 
community  at  large,  and  the  Sovereign 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  first 


magistrate  of  the  land — whose  duty  it 
was  to  carry  out  the  laws  when  they  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  two  legis- 
lative chambers.  Were  they  not  more 
likely  to  decrease  our  danger  by  enlarging 
the  basis  of  our  constitution,  and  so  in- 
creasing the  number  of  our  popular  sup- 
porters ?  Was  there  not  intelligence  abroad? 
Was  not  every  man  canvassing  his  rights 
and  position  in  society  ?  Were  we  not  doing 
all  we  could  to  enlighten  the  people  ?  Why, 
then,  not  bring  the  people  so  instructed 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and 
thus  make  our  constitution  and  govern- 
ment as  perfect  as  it  was  possible  under 
present  circumstances  to  render  it  ?  What 
possible  danger  could  attend  such  a  change  ? 
Was  it  not  well  known  to  every  man  who 
paid  the  least  attention  to  what  had  re- 
cently been  passing  in  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, that  the  real  danger  lay  in  resting 
power  upon  too  narrow  a  basis  ?  and,  even 
though  the  people  of  this  country  were 
but  imperfectly  represented  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  yet,  even  that,  such 
as  it  was,  had  saved  this  country  from  evils 
under  which  less  fortunate  nations  on  the 
Continent  had  severely  suffered.  They 
should  remember  that  government  was  not 
for  the  use  of  the  nobles  alone,  but  for  the 
people  at  large.  The  nobles  formed  a  check 
upon  extreme  popular  rule,  while  the  so- 
vereign was  only  the  highest  executive 
officer — the  first  magistrate  in  a  free  coun- 
try. He,  therefore,  maintained  that  we 
should,  in  future,  have  at  least  three  elec- 
tors where  at  present  there  was  only  one. 
He  knew  that  this  was  not  a  popular  sub- 
ject, and  that  there  were  a  great  many 
hon.  Members  now  present  in  the  House 
who  had  better  be  elsewhere.  What  would 
hon.  Members  say,  if  they  were  in  the 
situation  of  the  millions  who  were  now  ex- 
cluded from  all  political  rights  and  privi- 
leges ?  What  would  any  of  them  say  or  do 
were  they  in  the  situation  of  millions  of 
artisans,  on  whose  industry  some  of  the 
finest  manufactures  depended,  receiving 
1/.,  21,,  or  31,  A  week,  and  who  would  be 
called  upon  to  assist  in  keeping  the  Queen's 
peace  should  a  disturbance  break  out  whilst 
they  were  walking  the  streets  !  Were  not 
those  artisans  entitled  to  say,  ••  You  call 
on  us  to  execute  the  laws,  but  do  you  give 
us  any  share  or  interest  in  making  those 
laws  ?  You  treat  us  as  serfs,  and  drive  us 
like  cattle,  and  yet  you  call  upon  us  to 
support  the  law.  How  are  we  interested 
in  the  law  ?  You  take  money  fi'om  us  in 
every  form,  on  everything,  we  eat  or  drluk^ 
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You  take  from  us  onr  eamingB.  The  odc- 
thtrd  or  one-fourtli  of  our  induatrj  you 
take,  and  you  pass  laws  to  grind  ua  down. 
HowareweiDtercBtedinthelawi"  WhiUt 

men  of  large  incomes  were  taxed  a  thou- 
sandth part,  a  hundredth  part,  or  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  their  earnings,  the  artisan  was 
taxed  one-fourth  of  his  whole  wages  on  his 
consumption  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  sub- 
sistence. Others,  not  more  worthy  than 
the  English  artisans,  living  in  Belgium,  the 
United  States,  and  Franco,  could  not  be 
taxed  without  their  consent;  and  why  should 


like  this  ooght  to  disabuse  the  minds  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  wlio  might  be  afraid  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  electors  at  home, 
and  that  when  he  found  the  present  Go- 
vernment placing  confidence  in  mixed  po- 
pulations abroad,  he  had  a  right  to  demand 
the  extension  of  reform  and  the  granting  of 
the  privileges  of  England  to  the  people  irf 
this  country  at  home.  Was  an  English- 
man  to  be  denied  here  that  which  he  might 
enjoy  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?  Were 
the  English  less  intelligent,  less  diligent, 
moral,  less  worthy  of  the  right  of  en- 


B  of  England  bo  placed  'joying  tegislatiro  powers  than  the  inhabi- 


,  similar  footing  ?  The  present  system 
necessarily  placed  largo  masses  of  ths  peo-  ■ 
pie  in  a  condition  which  excited  discontent.  ' 
Was  it  not  evident  that  the  time  must  come 
when  these  masses  would  judge  of  their 
unjust  treatment;  nnd  what  dependence  in 
times  of  danger  could  be  reposed  on  such 
men,  particularly  if  they  formed,  as  they 
did,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  able- 
bodied  population  ?  If  he  asked  anything 
unreasonable,  let  him  be  reproached  there- 
with; but  he  contended  that  his  request 
was  a  just  one,  and  that  this  was  an  op- 
portune time  for  taking  up  the  question 
and  dealing  with  it  properly.  We  were 
freed  at  present  from  all  alarm.  We  had 
peace  at  home  and  abroad.  We  had  gene- 
ral employment  for  the  people,  and  the 
working  clasBes  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative comfort.  We  were  reducing  our 
military  and  naval  establishments;  and 
therefore  the  occasion  tvaa  opportune  for 
Bottling  the  question.  The  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  put 
him  in  posaession  of  what  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter. Ho  called  upon  hon.  Members  to  look 
at  the  papers  on  the  table  purporting  to  he 
the  correspondence  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Uo  highly  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment as  respected  their  decision  on  the 
30th  of  January  last.     The  paper  ho  held 


tants  of  any  of  the  colonies  t  And  if  f 
why  was  not  the  privilege  conceded  ?  In  a 
despatch  written  by  Lord  Stanley,  dated 
April  15,  1842,  his  Lordship  said — 

"  It  ii  highly  important  U)  osiign  to  the  peoplA 
collectively  a  share  in  tbe  man&gemeat  of  their 
own  local  albin  ;  it  ia  to  the  want  of  this  parti- 
cipation, uid  to  the  ignorance  thenee  reiiiltiDK, 
tbat  popular  disconMnC  is  chieflf  to  be  ascribed. 
Great  beneflts  are  to  bo  anticipated  from  the  fiee 
and  open  discnuion  of  public  jntereitn.  Tbero  il 
no  other  method  of  dispelling  the  apathj  and  aelC. 
diatruit  which  ioduoo  the  maBs  of  aocietr  to  leuv 
on  the  Govcmment  for  aid  and  guidance  in  manr 
cases  where  the;  iroDld  much  rnoro  e^ctuallj 
oatist   thcmielves   b;   the   use   of  their  own  r«- 


n  hU  ba 


iJbor.  .ho  d.l=  of  .ho  30.h  oi::r„»"i*;„" 

bljT  subsist  mai 


the 


vileges  of 


Hero  the  principle  of  extended  power  was 
recognised.  The  principle  of  putting  that 
power  into  the  hands  of  every  man  was 
broadly  asserted  as  applicable  to  the  affairs 
of  nations;  and,  consequently,  he  (Hr. 
Hume)  had  Lord  Stanley's  decided,  deli- 
berate opinion  in  favour  of  his  view.  But, 
he  might  be  told,  that  he  might  trust  some 
classes  of  the  people,  and  that  be  could  not 
trust  other  classes.  Now,  Lord  Stanley, 
at  page  91  of  the  same  despatch,  said — 

"  I  have  no  means  of  atating  with  entire  preci- 
sion   the    relative  numbers   or    the  compantire 
wealtb  of  the  different  classes  which  combine  to 
form  the  collective  population  of  the  colony.     But 
I  apprehend  thattiie  coloiiisti  of  the  English  tmco 
are  at  once   the   loaat   numerous  and   the   moat 
roalthy,  active,  and  intelligent  class.     To  tbcwe 
" '  Dutch  settlers,  or  other  detosnd- 
bom  and  the  English  there  proba- 
mutual  jealouaies,  and  but  few  do- 
mestic or  even  commercial  connexions.     The  free 
aborigines  of  the  colony  from  a  third  body,  wlio 
are    nianifeatly    much  deprcsBcd    in    tbv  general 
scale   of  society.     To  them  are  to  be  added  a 
large  number  of  Fingoes  and  of  other  tribe*, 
whom   the   events   of  the   lale  Kaffir  war  have 
Let    added  to  tlio  permanent  inhabitants  ofthe  East- 
'■"''"      Finally,  there  i a  a  body  of  many 
;ipated  negroes." 


January,  and  it  consisted  of  a  n 

Her    Majesty  in    Council,    and 

Charter  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  I 

lony  of  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope. 

ported  to  give  to  every  Englishni 

ever  he  should  settle,  all  the       ' 

the  free  loHtitutions  of  this  i 

the  House  not  be  alarmed,  then,  at  reposii  ^ 

con6deDce  in  Englishmen  at  home,  when 

Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  already  placed  :  This,  then,  waa  the  mixed  population  of 


thousand  ci 


:ed  population  of  the  j  the  Capeof  Good  Hope;  and  what  did  Her 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     He  thought  a  fact    Majesty's  Govemmentnow  propose  togire 
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U>  that  population  ?  They  proposed  to  give 
suffrage  to  all — unircrsal  suffrage  was  the 
meaning  he  gave  to  it.  They  proposed  to 
give  the  suffrage  to  every  man  at  the  Cape, 
whatever  his  nation  or  origin  might  he,  to 
every  one  who  was  registered  to  the  road 
tax.  This  was  what  he  (Mr.  Hume)  asked 
for  the  people  of  England,  except  that  he 
Buhstituted  registry  to  the  poor-rate  for 
registry  to  the  road  tax;  and  thus  hy  parity 
of  reasoning  he  supported  his  case.  Every 
person  entitled  to  the  municipal  franchise 
at  the  Cape  was  to  have  a  vote  for  mem- 
hers  of  the  Legislative  Assemhly;  and  was 
he  to  he  told  that  after  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  reposed  confidence  such  as 
that  in  a  mixed  population  ahroad,  English- 
men were  not  entitled  to  the  exercise  of 
the  same  privileges  at  home  ?  Another 
part  of  his  Motion  required  a  more  equal 
distrihution  of  the  population  according  to 
numhers.  The  Government  had  agreed  to 
grant  electoral  districts  to  the  Cape,  and 
those  electoral  districts  were  to  return  the 
Memhers  of  Parliament.  He  did  not  ask 
them  to  form  electoral  districts;  hut  if  they 
formed  a  group  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
horoughs,  they  would  make  the  representa- 
tion more  proportionate.  It  was  quite  easy 
to  do  this.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  form- 
ing the  poor-law  unions,  most  of  them  con- 
sisting of  several  parishes,  and  which  varied 
in  extent  according  to  the  population,  and 
they  might  as  easily  form  such  electoral 
districts  as  he  had  referred  to.  At  the 
Cape  and  at  other  places  there  were  to  he 
electoral  districts.  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters proposed  that  there  should  he  three 
estates  in  each  colony — the  Governor,  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  the  Representa- 
tive Assemhly.  He  supported  the  same 
principle  in  this  country :  he  wished  to 
have  the  Queen,  the  Lords,  and  the  Com- 
mons; hut  he  wished  that  such  power 
should  he  separate  and  distinct.  He  wish- 
ed not  to  destroy  the  constitution;  he 
wished  to  make  it  more  popular,  and  that 
that  which  purported  to  ho  the  House  of 
Commons  should  he  so  in  reality,  and  that 
the  Memhers  of  it  should  not  he,  as  in  too 
many  cases  they  were,  mere  nominees  of 
Peers — not  of  Peers  only,  hut  of  the  aris- 
tocratic class.  Previous  to  the  Reform 
Bill,  seats  in  that  House  were  sold  like  fish 
in  the  market.  He  wished  he  could  say 
that  was  not  so  now.  He  had  hefore  him 
strong  proof — he  did  not  like  to  charge  any 
individual — hut  his  belief  was,  that  at  that 
moment  there  were  many  in  that  House 
who  owed  their  seats  to  money  paid  to  in- 


dividuals to  secure  their  election,  and  that 
was  as  much  boroughmongering  as  the  old 
system  was.  It  was  to  put  an  end  to  this 
system  that  he  sought  to  introduce  this  Bill. 
And  then  with  regard  to  the  duration  of 
Parliaments,  he  thought  that  three  years 
was  long  enough.  He  did  not  think  that 
one  year  would  afford  a  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  business.  At  one  time  he  was 
of  opinion  that  frequent  Parliaments  were 
better,  and  he  agreed  with  Major  Cart- 
wright,  who  was  for  annual  Parliaments; 
but  on  mature  consideration  he  should  be 
satisfied  with  triennial  Parliaments.  There 
was  another  point,  as  to  the  payment  of 
Members.  After  long  consideration  he 
had  come  to  the  opinion  that  they  got  little 
disinterested  service,  and  that  was  the  rea- 
son why  he  had  often  objected  to  any  re- 
sponsible office  being  put  upon  any  one 
without  pay.  He  was,  therefore,  perfectly 
consistent  in  saying  that  any  person  who 
undertook  any  duty,  if  he  did  that  duty  ho- 
nestly and  fairly,  ought  to  be  paid  for  it. 
He  should  be  satisfied  if  what  was  to  be 
accorded  to  the  colonies  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  assembly,  the  constitution  of  the 
assembly,  and  the  payment  of  Members, 
should  be  accorded  to  England,  except 
that  he  did  not  agree  as  to  the  duration  of 
the  assembly,  as  it  was  to  be  in  some  cases 
five  years  or  ten  years.  Here  they  had 
precedents;  they  had  Ireland  and  the  colo- 
nies. To  those  braiTches  of  the  empire 
that  justice  was  about  to  be  extended  which 
he  asked  for  England  and  Scotland.  Why 
not  put  all  on  the  same  footing  ?  He  would 
refer  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  on  the  8th  inst., 
in  introducing  the  Colonial  Government 
Bill — a  speech  which,  he  said,  he  had  lis- 
tened to  with  more  pleasure  than  any 
speech  delivered  by  the  noble  Lord  since 
that  in  which  he  introduced  the  Reform 
Bill;  for  in  it  the  noble  Lord  expressed 
those  sentiments  which  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
knew  he  entertained,  and  which  came 
out  now  and  then  in  spite  of  himself, 
though  at  long  intervals.  In  that  speech 
the  noble  Lord  said — 

"  But  there  was  another  and  a  most  remark- 
able characteristic  attending  these  colonies,  and 
this  was,  that  wherever  Englishmen  have  been 
sent  or  have  chosen  to  settle,  they  have  carried 
with  them  the  freedom  and  the  institutions  of  the 
mother  country.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
some  extracts  from  a  patent  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  when  he  went  out  to  be  governor,  and  I 
think  proprietor,  of  Barbadoes,  in  1627,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  : — 

"  *  Further  know  ye,  that  we,  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  have  authorised  and  appointed  t^ 
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said  J&mes  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  bis  heirs  (of 
whose  fidelity,  prudence,  justice,  and  wisdom  we 
have  great  confldence)  for  the  good  and  happy 
government  of  the  said  province,  whether  for  the 
pahlic  security  of  the  said  province  or  the  private 
utility  of  every  man,  to  make,  erect,  and  set  fbrth, 
and  under  his  or  their  signet  to  publish,  such  laws 
as  he,  the  said  Earl  of  Carlisle,  or  his  heirs,  with  the 
consent,  assent,  and  approbation  of  the  free  inha- 
tants  of  the  said  province,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  thereunto  to  be  called,  and  in  such  form  as 
he  or  they  in  his  or  their  discretion  shall  think  fit 
and  best/' 

Here  was  no  limitation.  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
asked  them  now  to  give  to  Englishmen 
that  suffrage  which  was  given  in  1627  to 
those  who  went  out  to  Barbadoes.  This 
document  went  on  to  state — 

*•  We  will  also,  of  our  princely  grace,  for  us,  our 
heirs,  and  successors,  straightly  charge,  make,  and 
ordain,  that  the  said  province  be  of  our  aUegianoe, 
and  that  all  and  every  subject  and  liege  people  of 
us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  brought  or  to  be 
brought,  and  their  children,  whether  there  born, 
or  afterwards  to  be  bom,  become  natives  and  sub- 
jects of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  and  be  as 
fyeo  as  they  that  were  born  in  England."  — 
Mansard,  vol.  cviii ,  page  538. 

And  what  were  the  free  institutions  which 

^ey  conveyed  to  the  colonies  ?    The  noble 

Xiord  meant  that   they  carried  out  with 

them  what  they  were  entitled  to.     They 

could  ei\]oy  them  in  the  colonies — they 

could    not  enjoy   them  here.      He   (Mr. 

Hume)  said,  therefore,  that  the  Reform 

Bill  of  1832  had  not  fulfilled  its  objects. 

The  noble  Lord,  in  introducing  that  Bill, 

said — 

**  It  will  not  be  necessary  on  this  occasion  that 
I  should  go  over  the  ground  which  has  frequently 
before  been  gone  over  for  arguments  in  favour  of 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  representation;  but 
it  is  due  to  the  House  that  I  should  state  shortly 
the  points  on  which  the  reformers  rest  their 
case.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  our  country  declares  that  no  man  should 
be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  State  who  has  not 
consented  by  himself  or  his  representative  to  the 
imposition  of  the  taxes.  The  well-known  statute, 
'  De  tallagio  nan  coneedendo,*  repeats  the  same 
language ;  and,  although  some  historical  doubts 
have  been  thrown  upon  it,  its  legal  meaning  has 
never  been  disputed.  It  includes  '  all  the  freemen 
of  the  land,'  and  provides  that  each  county  should 
send  to  the  Commons  of  the  realm  two  knights, 
each  city  two  citizens,  and  each  borough  two 
burgesses.  I  ought  to  notice  certain  points  which 
are  looked  to  with  great  interest  by  the  most 
zealous  advocates  for  reform,  but  which  are  not 
included  in  the  proposed  measure.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  I  have  to  state  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  this  Bill  for  shortening  the  duration  of 
Farliament.  That  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
much  considered  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  without 
stating  the  opinion  of  Ills  Majesty's  Ministers  on 
it,  I  may  observe,  that  it  was  thought  bettor  to 
leave  that  matter  to  be  brought  forward  as  a 
separate  question,  than  to  bring  it  at  the  end  of  a 
Bill  affeoting  franchises  and  matters  of  local 


reference,  separate  and  essentially  dififereni  froai 
any  question  concerning  the  duratioa  of  Pajrlia- 
ment.  Without  saying  to  what  o|^ini<Ki  flis  Ma- 
jesty's Mbisters  incline  on  this  point,  I  ma/  saj, 
that  they  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  not 
to  burden  this  measure  with  any  other,  bnt  to 
reserve  it  by  itself,  leaving  it  to  any  other  Mem- 
ber, at  any  time  that  may  be  considered  fitting,  to 
introduce  the  Question  and  to  make  it  the  subjeet 
of  future  consideration.  There  is  another  qu»- 
tion  likewise,  which  has  excited  a  vast  deal  of 
interest  in  the  country;  and  of  which  no  meutkni 
is  made  in  this  Bill,  1  mean  the  vote  by  bailoi. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  ballot  has  much  to  reooiii« 
mend  it  as  a  mode  of  election.  More  ingeuioai 
arguments  never  fell  under  my  eye,  on  any  sub- 
ject, than  I  have  seen  in  fkvour  of  the  ballot;  but 
at  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  hope 
this  House  will  pause  before  it  sanotiona  the  Mo- 
tion which  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  ia  to 
make,  and  adopts  the  mode  of  voting  by^  ballot." 

He  (Mr.  Hume)  thought  he  had  now  shown 
them  what  the  opinions  of  the  noble  Lord 
were  as  to  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  It 
might  be  said  to  him,  <*  You  had  the  Re- 
form Bill,  did  it  answer  its  purpose  ?"  He 
said  no;  it  had  not.  He  said  at  the  time 
that  they  wanted  more,  but  thej  would 
wait.  The  noble  Lord  should  speak  for 
himself ;  because,  if  he  could  repij  to  hia 
own  proposal,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  gave  up  tlie 
point.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1831,  the 
noble  Loi*d  mado  use  of  these  expres- 
sions : — 


"  When  I  propose  a  reform  of  Parliainent,  I 
propose  that  the  people  should  send  into  this  House 
their  real  representatives,  to  deliberate  on  tbeir 
wants,  and  to  cousult  for  their  interesta,  to  eoa- 
sider  their  grievances,  and  attend  to  their|deairc«. 
I  propose  that  they  should  possess,  in  fact,  that 
which  they  have  hitherto  had  only  in  theory — 
the  vast  power  of  holding  the  purse-strings  of  the 
monarch." 

Let  that  be  carried  out,  and  he  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied.  He  wanted  the  noble 
Lord  to  come  up  to  the  mark;  but  the 
noble  Lord  should  speak  for  himself.  The 
noble  Lord  proceeded  to  say — 

*'  I  feci  convinced  that  I  am  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  the  most  salutary  changes  in  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  people.  Laws  will  no 
longer  bo  passed  in  such  an  assembly  for  the 
benefit  of  Government,  or  classes,  or  indiTiduals; 
they  will  bo  no  longer  passed  by  men  roused  i^ 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  to  vote  for  what  they  know 
not,  or  against  that  of  which  they  have  not  hcanl 
a  single  syllable,  merely  because  the  loader  of 
their  party  tells  them  so  to  vote.  Laws  in  a 
reformed  Parliament  will  be  cautiously  proposed, 
and  seriously  and  deliberately  considered.  I  say, 
then,  that  if  wo  identify  this  House  with  the 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms,  we  may  hope,  how- 
ever slowly  it  may  be  accomplished,  or  however 
impatience  or  faction  may  complain  of  us  for  not 
hurrying  our  steps,  we  may  hope,  I  say,  that  bj 
extending  to  a  groat  and  powerful  and  enlight- 
ened people  the  right  of  having  their  legitimate 
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represMiUtiTes  assembled  within  the  walls  of 
Parliamezit." 

Now,  he  asked  the  nohle  Lord  if  the  re- 
sult had  heen  whai  ho  expected?  Was 
there  that  contentment  ?  Did  all  the  peo- 
ple join  in  electing  the  representatives  ? 
He  would  show  that  they  did  not.  When 
in  1839  ho  told  the  nohle  Lord  that  the 
Bill  had  not  answered  his  expectation,  the 
nohle  Lord  said — 

**  With  respect  to  the  origioAl  intention  of  tho 
Reform  Bill,  he  was  speaking  then  in  the  presence 
of  many  before  whom  ho  had  introduced  that 
Bill,  and  who  were  present  at  its  formation,  and 
he  thought  he  should  be  corroborated  by  them 
when  he  said  'that  his  intention  was  to  give  a 
fiiir  representation  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
lie  wished  to  give  a  preponderance  to  no  part 
over  the  other,  and  he  hacf  more  than  once  stated 
that  they  had  taken  a  certain  number  of  counties, 
and  an  equal  number  of  manufacturing  towns,  to 
share  in  the  representation.'  " 

He  would  now  quote  the  opinion  of  another 
noble  Lord,  Lord  Camden,  in  reference  to 
the  separation  of  the  American  colonies 
from  the  mother  country.  They  all  know 
that  those  colonies  were  lost  to  this  coun- 
try by  a  series  of  blunders.  On  the  22nd 
of  February,  1766,  a  Motipn  wad  made  for 
repealing  the  Stamp  Act,  and  Lord  Cam- 
den said — 

**  My  position  is  this — I  repeat,  and  will  main- 
tain it  to  my  last  hour,  taxation  and  representa- 
tion are  inseparable.  This  position  is  founded 
upon  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  more  ;  it  is  itself 
an  eternal  law  of  nature,  for,  whatever  is  a  man's 
own  is  absolutely  his  own.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
take  it  from  him  without  his  consent.  Whoever 
attempts  to  do  it,  commits  an  injury ;  whoever 
does  it,  commits  a  robbery." 

He  repeated  the  nohle  Lord's  words,  that 
a  man  who  was  taxed  without  his  consent 
was  robbed  of  a  certain  portion  of  his 
goods.  Then,  in  order  to  show  still  far- 
ther what  was  the  object  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  he  could  not  refrain  from  quoting  what 
Earl  Grey  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  3rd  of  October,  1831  :— 

'*  I  believe  the  present  to  be  a  measure  of  peaeo 
and  conciliation  ;  I  believe  that  on  its  aoeeptanee 
or  rejection  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  tranquil- 
lity, prosperity,  and  concord — on  the  other,  tho 
continuance  of  a  state  of  political  discontentment, 
from  which  these  feelings  must  arise,  naturally 
generated    by    such  a  condition  of  tho    public 

mind On  one  or  two  different  oocasions  I  have 

originated  Motions  on  tho  subject,  believing,  as  I 
do,  that  a  change  is  necessary  to  infuse  new  vigour 
into  the  constitution,  to  unite  the  estates  of  the 
realm  in  the  bonds  of  a  sacred  and  happy  union, 
and  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  that  which 
it  was  intended  to  be,  and  professed  to  bo,  and 
ought  to  be — the  lull,  vigorous,  and  efficient  ro- 
presentative  of  tho  people  of  England." 


And  on  the  9th  of  April,  tho  nohle  Lord 

quoted  a  passage  from  a  hook  of  great  aui 

thority,  WhiteU>ck'8  Book  on  Chvemmenif 

in  order  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of 

the  ancient  right  of  voting.    Mr.  Whitelock 

said — 

**  Whenever  any  question  about  elections  waA 
brought  liefore  the  House,  the  inclination  of  the 
House  of  Commons  always  was  to  &vour  popular 
elections,  observing  that  the  more  free  they  were, 
the  more  they  were  for  the  interestif  of  the  com- 
munity. At  this  day,  in  many  boroughs,  the  elec- 
tion stiU  remains  popular,  being  exercised  by  all 
the  inhabitants,  soot  and  lot." 

That  was  the  evidence  that  Earl  Grey 
brought  as  to  the  advantages  of  his  mea- 
sure, and  as  to  the  rights  of  English- 
men. And  then  Mr.  Serjeant  Gla^ville 
said — 

**  In  a  Conmiittee  upon  the  Cirencester  election 
petition  in  1702,  quoted  in  2  Fraser's  Election 
Cases,  p.  449,451,  it  became  necessary  fbr  the 
Committee  to  deine  what  was  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, and  they  gave  a  general  definition  for  pur- 
poses of  enactment  as  to  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
following  terms,  which  stated  it  thus :  *  Every  male 
person  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  in- 
capacity, who  shall  occupy  any  house  or  dwelling, 
the  same  being  bon&jlde  fitted  for  and  applied  to 
purposes  of  residence,  shall,  if  duly  registered,  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  Members  to 
serve  in  Parliament.' " 

Here  was  the  suffrac^  that  he  asked.  Then 
there  was  another  decision  of  that  House 
as  to  the  Pontefraot  election,  in  which  ihe^ 
same  doctrine  was  held,  and  that  a  six 
months'  residence  only,  keeping  a  house, 
was  required  to  entitle  a  man  to  Toto.  And 
he  had  the  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
given  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  confirming 
these  views.     Sir  Thomas  Smith  said — 

"  Every  Englishman  is  intended  to  be  present 
in  Parliament,  either  in  person,  or  by  procuration 
and  attorney,  of  what  pre-eminence,  state,  dig- 
nity, or  quality  soever  he  bo,  from  the  prince  to 
the  lowest  person  of  England.  And  the  consent 
of  the  Parliament  is  taken  to  bo  every  man's  con- 
sent." 

But,  if  he  had  any  opinion  which  ho  was 
more  anxious  to  bring  before  the  House 
than  another,  it  was  the  opinion  of  an  hon. 
Gentleman  now  in  that  House,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Banhury,  who  in 
1831  published  a  Legal  Review  of  the 
Origin  of  the  System  of  Representation  in 
England^  in  which  he  says — 

*'  Every  person  of  full  age,  who  was  not  sub- 
ject to  any  legal  incapacity,  and  who  should  oc- 
cupy, within  any  city  or  borough,  any  dwelling- 
house,  &Q.t  should  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  provided  thai 
such  person  should  bo  rated  in  respect  of  bis  pre- 
mises. It  is  very  clear  that  when,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  attention  of  the  Lft^E>ilia.t<&s^ 
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first  called  to  these  elections  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gulation, the  franchise  of  voting  for  the  Memhcrs 
of  the  shires  was  of  a  very  popular  nature  :  indeed, 
there  seems  good  reason  to  assert  that  the  right 
of  voting,  recognised  bj  the  statute,  extended  to 
what  at  that  time  amounted  to  universal  suffrage 
of  all  men  of  free  condition.  At  all  events  this 
appears  certain,  that  if  any  qualification  of  pro- 
perty were  required  in  the  earliest  Parliaments, 
only  the  tenure  of  the  property  was  regarded,  and 
no  limitation  of  value  was  imposed,  but  that  every 
freeholder,  as  suitor  of  the  county  court,  was  en- 
titled to  vote,  however  small  might  be  the  es- 
tate." 

Now,  he  said  he  had  made  out  his  case, 
that  every  man  who  was  rated  to  the 
poor-rate  was,  agreeable  to  the  principles 
on  which  our  constitution  was  established, 
entitled  to  rote.  And  then  as  to  the  quali- 
fication, he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  list  of  eighty-five  different 
modes  of  qualification  of  voters  in  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs.  Was  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  then,  that  they  required  a  large 
establishment  of  lawyers  to  go  round  and 
register  the  voters  ?  Figure  to  themselves 
that  instead  of  eighty-five  qualifications 
they  had  only  one,  the  being  rated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Having  sat  in  this  House 
many  years,  he  had  heard  how  various  were 
the  opinions  as  to  what  the  qualification  of 
a  voter  ought  to  he.  He  had  heard  it  main- 
tained that  property  ought  to  be  the  basis 
of  representation;  by  others  that  intelli- 
gence should  be  represented;  by  some  that 
education  ought  to  qualify;  and  by  others 
that  the  qualification  ought  to  be  personal 
virtue.  He  would  put  an  end  to  them  all, 
and  have  one  single  qualification,  the  being 
rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  And  now 
as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  The 
common  observation  had  been,  '*  educate 
the  people  first;"  but  he  said,  the  best 
mode  of  teaching  the  people  was  by  giving 
them  something  worth  living  for.  A  gen- 
tleman in  Scotland,  Mr.  Henderson,  adver- 
tised that  he  would  give  premiums  for  the 
three  best  essays  on  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  to  be  written  by  some  of  the 
working  classes.  In  less  than  three 
mouths  he  received  no  fewer  than  1,045 
essays.  Three  of  them  Mr.  Parkes  had 
published.  He  had  read  them,  and 
they  showed  great  talent.  One  of  them 
was  by  a  journeyman  printer,  another  by  a 
journeyman  shoemaker,  and  the  other  by 
a  journeyman  machinist.  These  were 
samples  of  the  intelligence  of  the  working 
classes.  With  such  proofs  of  intelligence, 
could  it  be  borne  that  men  capable  of  writ- 
ing such  essays  were  to  bo  denietl  the 
franchise?     Were  bricks  to  be  preferred 
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to  brains  ?  As  Franklin  said,  was  a  man 
to  have  a  vote  as  long  as  his  jackass  was 
alive,  and,  as  soon  as  his  jackass  was 
dead,  was  he  to  lose  his  vote  ?  At  pre- 
sent, if  a  man  occupied  a  house  of  certain 
value  he  had  a  vote  ;  but,  if  he  left  the 
house,  he  lost  his  vote.  What  an  absurd 
state  of  things !  He  now  camo  to  the 
inequality  of  the  representation.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Marylebone  moved  for  a  return 
last  year,  and  he  took  that  as  his  new 
data.  He  found  from  it  that  the  case 
was  stronger  than  he  had  formerly  re- 
presented it  to  be.  He  found  from 
that  return,  which  was  No.  16  of  the 
Parliamentary  Papers,  1849,  that  Calne 
returned  one  Member  with  165  elec- 
tors, Reigate  returned  one  Member  with 
198  electors.  Five  other  boroughs  had 
each  less  than  250  electors.  Three  of 
these  returned  two  Members  each,  and 
two  returned  one  Member  each.  He 
found  that  London,  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, Liverpool,  Marylebone,  and  Finsbury 
had  conjointly  89,786  electors,  and  sent 
24  Members ;  while  Andover,  Knarcs- 
borough,  Thetford,  Harwich,  Marlborough, 
Richmond,  Chippenham,  Cockermouth, 
Lymington,  Tavistock,  Wycombe,  Chip- 
ping,  and  Evesham  had  altogether  only 
3,509  electors,  and  also  sent  conjointly 
twenty-four  Members.  So  that  there  were 
twenty-four  Members  in  that  House  sent 
by  3,509  electors,  who  had  the  same  power 
as  twenty-four  other  Members  sent  by 
89,786  electors.  He  would  now  state  the 
proportion  which  the  registered  electors 
bore  to  the  number  of  houses  and  the 
population,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land.    It  was  as  follows  : — 

Pbopobtion  op  Elkctors,  Housbs,  axd 
Population. 


Electors  on  register 

Houses 

Population  

Proportion  of  elec- 
tors to  houses  ., 

Proportion  of  elec- 
tors to  population 


England. 


363,670 
1,139,113 
5,873,772 

as  1  to  34 
as  1  to  16 


Wales. 


11,599 

43,553 

231,456 

as  1  to  4 

as  1  to  21 


Scotland. 


42.818 
164,178 
964,958 

as  1  to4 

as  lto23 


Pie  would  ask  did  that  briug  us  within  the 
category  which  the  noble  Lord  and  other 
authorities  had  stated  ?  The  dependence 
of  small  boroughs  on  the  will  of  indivi- 
duals was  significantly  pointed  out  by  the 
uncontested  elections.  It  was  well  known 
there  were  means   of  carrying  elections 
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without  contests  ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say 
money  was  too  often  used  for  that  purpose. 
At  the  last  general  election  the  two  small- 
est horoughs,  Calne  and  Reigate,  were  hoth 
uncontested.     Of  the 

5  boroughs  under  250  electors,  3  uncontested. 

6  do.  800  do.  5  do. 
15  do.  350  do.  8  do. 
20            do.  400      do.     14        do. 

9  do.  450      do.       7        do. 

Making  a  total  of  55  horoughs,  of  which 
37  were  uncontested.  There  were  89  un- 
contested elections  in  all — of  which  more 
than  three  quarters,  namely  70,  were  at 
places  having  less  thau  a  thousand  electors. 
ilence  it  was  evident  that  it  was  only  the 
large  constituencies  in  which  popular  opin- 
ion was  allowed  to  operate.  The  propor- 
tion of  electors  to  the  population  was  as 
follows  : — In  England  there  is  one  elector 
for  18  persons ;  Wales,  1  for  19  ;  Scot- 
land, 1  for  34  ;  Ireland,  1  for  58.  One 
half  of  the  horough  population  of  England 
returns  33  Members  ;  the  other  half  re- 
turns 290  Members.  One-ninth  of  the 
population  of  the  united  kingdom  elect  a 
majority  of  Memhers  in  the  House.  What 
a  state  of  things  was  this  !  Could  the 
Government  defend  such  a  state  of  things? 
It  was  impossible  but  that  discontent 
should  arise ;  and  the  Legislature  was 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  foster  it.  With 
one  hand  they  were  paying  money  to  esta- 
blish new  schools,  now  churches,  and  new 
teachers;  while  with  the  other  they  were 
refusing  the  people  their  rights  ;  and  it 
was  impossible  that  the  people,  with  the 
educational  means  now  afforded  thom, 
should  not  soon  discover  the  injustice.  He 
had  received  yesterday  from  Newcastle,  a 
statement  showing  that  23  Memhers  were 
elected  by  5,333  electors,  while  other  23 
represented  upwards  of  200,000  electors. 
Ncwcastler  with  a  constituency  of  5,324 
— within  nine  of  the  number  returning  23 
Members — yet  returned  only  two.  From 
these  facts,  he  was  confident  he  had  laid  a 
foundation  for  his  Motion.  He  claimed  it 
as  a  right ;  he  asked  no  favour  ;  he  claim- 
ed it  on  behalf  of  the  community  at  large, 
on  behalf  of  those  who  were  anxious  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  country.  He 
was  anxious  for  financial  reform,  and  saw 
that  it  could  only  be  obtained  by  this 
means.  He  wanted  a  House  responsible 
to  the  people  ;  he  wished  the  people  to 
have  what  the  noble  Lord  had  promised 
them  from  the  Reform  Bill — a  hold  on  the 
purse-strings  of  the  country.  With  this 
partial,  unequal  distribution  of  the  fran- 


chise, they  had   no  such  hold ;    and  he 
asked,  at  this  moment  above  all  others, 
that  the  right  should  be  conceded  them. 
Let  them  look  at  the  consequences  of  the 
refusal  of  rights  by  former  Governments, 
He  recollected  the  disturbances  of  1792  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  witnessed  with  regret  the 
persecutions  that  took  place  to  put  down 
popular  rights.     France,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, goaded  by  oppression,  had  effected 
her  revolution.     Mr.  Fox,  Earl  Grey,  and 
other  liberal  men  in  this  country,  met  to 
congratulate  the  French  people  on  their 
freedom    from    subjection.       Mr.    Dbum- 
mond:    Hear,   hear!]     His   hon.    Friend 
the  Member  for  West  Surrey  might  also 
recollect  it,  and  on  that  ground  he  (Mr. 
Hume)   should  claim  his  vote.     He  was 
not  sure  that  Mr.  Fox  did  not  go  over 
himself  with  the   address,   but  certainly 
he  and   other  liberal  men   of   that   day 
attended  the  meeting.     At  that  time  the 
Whigs  were  distinguished  from  the  Tories 
ns  the  friends  of  popular  rights,  the  latter 
being   opposed  to    them ;    now,    unfortu- 
nately, that  distinction  was  lost,  for  they 
rowed  in  the' same  boat.     At  that  time,  at 
every  public  meeting,  and  at  the  Fox  Club, 
the  first  toast  given  was  always,  •*  The 
people,  the  source  of  all  power."     On  the 
people  depended  all  civil  government.  [An 
Hon.  Member:  No!]     An  hon.  Member 
said  "  No  ;"  what  would  he  do  without  the 
people  ?     The  liberal  opinions  which  pre- 
vailed abroad  were  welcomed  in  England 
— the  Duke  of  Richmond  taking  the  lead  ; 
and  Mr.  Pitt  was  brought  in  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  people  as  a  reformer  ;   but, 
when  he  found  the  Crown  averse  to  those 
opinions,  he  turned  round  and  became  their 
persecutor.  Reform  opinions  gained  ground 
in  London,  in  England,  and  Scotland ;  as- 
sociations were  formed  to  support  them, 
and  to  put  down  the  popular  demands  ; 
the  prosecutions  in  Scotland  took  place, 
which  were  a  disgrace  to  the  Government, 
and  were  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice. 
The  war  with  France  had  been  embarked 
in  to  keep  down  popular   opinions ;  and 
what  had  been  the  result  to  this  countiy  ? 
A  debt  of  six  hundred  millions.     A  hke 
liability  might  be  again  incurred  by  the 
refusal  of  just  demands.     The  advocates 
of  popular  rights  were  then  commonly  told, 
"  If  you  don't  like  the  country,  leave  it." 
This  was  said  principally  by  the  landed 
aristocracy.     They  had  incurred  this  debt; 
and  if  they  refused  justice  much  longer, 
let  them  beware  lest  the  land  should  be 
called  on  to  pc^^  lVi«A.  ^^\..    '^^i^^  \£i\^\»\ji^ 
called  ft  l\iTeal  •,  \)>\\,  \\.  ^Wk  ^  wo&sso.  «5iir 
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gested  by  past  experience.  We  had  in- 
curred 600,000,000?.  of  debt  to  put  down 
a  commonwealtb  in  France;  and  a  republic 
and  universal  suffrage  now  existed  there. 
Let  those  who  were  unwilling  to  do  justice 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  take  a  lesson 
from  what  had  occurred  there.  But  he 
would  go  further.  What  created  discon- 
tent in  this  country  ?  It  was  said  distress 
was  the  cause  ;  and  when  the  people  were 
distressed,  their  attention  was  naturally 
directed  to  their  grievances.  In  1842  and 
1843,  when  wa^es  were  low,  the  labouring 
men,  knowing  they  could  not  compel  their 
masters  to  raise  them,  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  franchise,  and  the 
Chartists  arose.  [Mr.  F.  O'Connor: 
Hear,  hear !  ]  He  must  repeat,  what  he 
had  often  said,  that  there  had  been  no 
greater  enemy  to  electoral  reform  than  his 
hon.  Friend  opposite.  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
bad  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  Charter, 
and  was  an  advocate  for  the  rights  of  the 
people  ;  but  he  wished  not  to  see  any  at- 
tempt at  attaining  those  rights  by  force. 
[Mr.  O'Connor  :  Nor  I.]  He  would  show 
the  people  what  were  their  rights,  and 
would  enforce  them  by  the  spread  of  con- 
viction. Ho  had  always  found  it  the  best 
course  to  convince  people  of  the  justice  of 
a  claim,  of  the  benefits  which  would  arise 
from  granting,  and  the  evils  which  would 
result  from  refusing  it.  But  the  course 
taken  by  the  Chartists — his  Friend  would 
excuse  him  saying  so — ^had  rendered  the 
principles  of  reform  odious  from  the  name 
of  Chartism.  [Mr.  O'Connor  :  No,  no  !] 
For,  coupled  with  their  advocacy  of  reform 
had  been  acts  of  violence  and  insubordina- 
tion which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  never  con- 
templated. Whilst,  therefore,  he  rejected 
the  means  employed  by  the  Chartists,  he 
approved  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
Charter.  Earl  Grey  had  introduced  the 
question  of  reform  in  1832  as  a  means  of 
promoting  peace  ;  and  this  Motion  might 
be  recommended  on  the  same  ground.  The 
demand  for  reform  in  1842  and  1843  had 
been  met  by  increased  estimates,  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  army  and  police,  and  a 
doubling  of  the  expenditure.  He  had 
treated  as  unworthy  of  attention  the  alarm 
caused  by  the  Chartists  in  1848,  knowing 
that  they  did  not  want  to  kill  anybody,  or 
to  interfere  with  property,  but  merely 
sought  to  have  their  rights.  Had  the  Go- 
vernment then  conceded  those  rights,  no 
necessity  would  have  arisen  for  placing 
7,000  or  8,000  additional  police  on  duty, 
and  covering  the  country  with  bayonets, 
to  keep  the  people  down.    Let  the  House 


mark  his  words.     If  ever  such  a  time  as 
1842    should    again   occur — he    hoped  it 
would  not,  for  he  should  not  like  to  see  it 
— with  the  increased    intelligence  of  the 
people,  and  with  every  State  in  Europe 
enjoying  representation — should   anything 
occur  to  reduce  the  employment  of   onr 
artisans — was  it  possible  that  they  should 
consent  to  suffer  such  injustice,  especialij 
when  everything  they  ate,  drank,  or  touched 
was  taxed?     These  were  things  against 
which  a  foreseeing  statesman  should  pro- 
vide; and  now  was  the  time  for  serious  at- 
tention to  the  question.     He  did  not  wish 
the  Government  to  go  beyond  what  was 
demanded  by  the  general  conviction  and 
concurrence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but,  could  the  question  be  put  to  the 
ballot  to-morrow,  he  had    no  doubt    the 
great  majority  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
reforms    he  now  proposed.      It    behoved 
those  who  had  property  to  treat  justly  the 
men  who  made  that  property  valuable,  and 
not   to   use   the    power  which   they   had 
usurped  for  keeping  their  rights  from  the 
people.      Those  who  wished  to  preserve 
their  property  to  themselves  and  their  fa- 
milies would  best  do  so  by  acting  justly, 
by  doing  to  others  as  they  would  be  done 
by,   and  not  by  grasping  at  that  which 
they  knew    it    was    unjust   to   withhold. 
Those  who  were  supported  by  the  taxes, 
or  had  ample  means  of  their  own,  ought 
not  to  put  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of 
the  people.     He  would  conclude  by  quot- 
ing the  words  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  in    introducing 
the  Reform  Bill : — 

"  But  what  is  the  case  at  this  moment  f  Tho 
whole  people  called  loudly  for  reform.  That  con- 
fidence, whatever  it  was,  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  constitution  of  this  House,  exists  no  longer 
— it  is  completely  at  an  end.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  particular  acts  of  this  House,  I  repeat 
that  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  conrtnic- 
tion  and  constitution  of  the  Uouse  of  Commons  is 
gone,  and  gone  for  ever.  I  will  say  more.  I  will 
say  that  it  would  be  easier  to  transfer  the  flour- 
ishing manufactures  of  Leeds  and  Manohesler  to 
Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  than  to  re-estabUsh  con- 
fidence and  sympathy  between  this  House  and 
those  whom  it  calls  its  constituents.  I  end  this 
argument,  therefore,  by  saying,  that  if  the  ques- 
tion be  one  of  right,  right  is  in  favour  of  reform 
— if  it  be  a  question  of  reason,  reason  is  in  favour 
of  reform — if  it  be  a  question  of  policy  and  e3 


diency,  policy  and  expediency  are  in  favour  of 
reform. 

He  therefore  felt  that  he  was  fully  justified 
in  submitting  to  the  House  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  to  which  he 
wished  to  add  a  clause  taking  away  the 
property  qualification  of  Members,  con- 
ceiving Government  could  not  ohjeot,  m 
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they  had  adopted  tho  principle  in  refer-  worthy  to  possess  the  elective  franchise,  or 

enco  to  three-rourths  of  the  colonics.  are   capable   of   using  it  with  benefit  to 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed —  themselves   and   to   the  interests   of  the 

"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  BUI  to  country.     Until  the  proof  is  before  me,  I 

amend  the  National  Representation,  by  extending  must  assert,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 

the  Elective  Franchise,  so  that  every  man  of  ftill  unenfranchised  masses  of  this  country  are 

age  and  not  subject  to  any  mental  or  legal  dit-  ^^.      ^f  ^^^  mj^^l     .  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^ 
ability,  who  shall  have  been  the  resident  oocopier      ,  .     -^       ,  '^  j  r  '      ^<»     ^ 

of  a  house,  or  part  of  a  house  as  a  lodger,  for  chiim,  and  are  prepared  to  exercise  them 

twelve  months,  and  shall  have  been  duly  rated  to  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  interests 

the  Poor  of  that  parish  for  that  time,  shall  be  we  all  desire  to  guard.     I  must  be  per- 

registored  as  an  Elector,  and  be  entitled  to  vote  mjttcd  to  go  one  step  further,  and  to  say, 

l^,:i„X"tr.h"«'^t;''S  W-thoJ^  that  whatier  n,av  be  the  resdt  of  thi. 

that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  shall  not  exceed  debate,  it  will  not  be  safe  much  longer  to 

three  years :  and  that  the  proportion  of  Repre-  delay    the    act    of    justice    which   is    now 

sentatives  be  made   more    consistent  with  tho  sought;  and  could  we  be  assured  of  safety, 

amount  of  Population  and  Property."  ^j^^  ^^^^  -^  ^^a^  approaching  when  the  very 

Sm  J.  WALMSLEY  :  In  rising  to  intelligence  of  tho  millions  of  this  country 
second  the  Motion  proposed  by  my  hon.  will  make  legislation  on  this  question  ab- 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose,  I  am  solutely  imperative.  When  the  noble  Lord 
fully  sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  the  Member  for  the  city  of  London  had 
the  question  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  charge  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  referred 
decision  of  this  House.  I  am  equally  sen-  constantly  to  the  numerous  evils  and 
siMe  of  my  own  inadequacy  for  the  fulfil-  abuses  of  the  then  state  of  the  represen- 
ment  of  the  duty  I  have  undertaken;  but  tation.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  one 
I  feel  assured  that  whatever  my  defi-  of  those  evils  and  abuses,  then  so  power- 
ciencics,  and  however  wide  may  be  the  fully  depicted,  is  absent  from  our  present 
difference  of  opinion  between  myself  and  representative  system.  Did  the  noble 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  around  me,  I  shall  Lord  inveigh  against  nomination  boroughs? 
receive  the  indulgence  of  this  assembly  We  point  him  to  a  list  of  boroughs,  send- 
while  I  endeavour  to  discharge  as  well  as  ing  Members  to  this  House,  all  of  them 
I  am  able  the  task  I  have  assumed.  1  can  notoriously  under  the  influence  of  parties 
assure  the  House  that  in  taking  a  part  in  who  claim,  and  do  not  fail  to  use,  the 
the  present  discussion,  and  supporting  the  power  of  saying  who  those  Members  shall 
measure  of  my^hon.  Friend,  I  am  influenced  be.  Did  the  noble  Lord  support  his  mea- 
by  an  anxious  desire  for  the  safety  and  sures  of  reform  by  appealing  to  the  prac- 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  char-  tice  of  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections  ? 
acter  and  just  influence  of  this  branch  of  We  point  him  to  the  blue  books  accumu- 
the  Legislature,  and  only  seek  a  remedy  la  ted  at  the  commencement  of  every  Par- 
for  those  evils  which  were  sought  to  be  liament  from  that  time  to  the  present.  On 
extirpated  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  other  hand,  did  the  noble  Lord  argue 
but  which  I  think  the  House  will  admit  to  the  propriety  and  justice  of  giving  tho 
exist  at  the  present  time  to  nearly  as  great  franchise  to  populous  towns  and  districts  ? 
an  extent  as  when  that  measure  was  intro-  I  will  venture  to  ask  him  whether  the  re- 
duced. But  should  opinions  vary  in  regard  suits  have  not  justified  his  arguments,  and 
to  the  nature  or  extent  of  particular  evils,  whether  the  fact  of  so  few  petitions  having 
one  fact  is  undeniable,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  been  presented  from  those  enfranchised 
the  utmost  importance — that  although  it  constituencies  is  not  a  good  reason  in  sup- 
is  our  happiness  to  live  in  a  land  unsur-  port  of  a  further  extension  of  the  electoral 
passed  for  the  loyalty,  intelligence,  and  in-  power,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  con- 
dustry  of  its  inhabitants,  the  franchise  is  stituencies  throughout  the  united  kingdom, 
exercised  within  the  narrow  circle  of  some  I  will  ask  the  noble  Lord,  too,  whether  the 
800,000  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  so  constituencies  created  by  his  Bill  of  1832 
distributed  as  to  render  election  of  Mem-  have  not  made  some  valuable  contributions 
bcrs  of  Parliament  to  this  House  almost  to  this  House  ?  Possibly  hon.  Gentlemen 
nugatory  as  the  expression  of  the  popular  opposite  may  be  disposed  to  question  this; 
mind  and  will.  It  will  be  for  hon.  Gen-  but  I  think  those  who  occupy  seats  on 
tlemen  who  intend  to  vote  against  the  pre-  these  benches  will  allow  that  the  delibe- 
sent  Motion  to  prove,  that  of  all  who  con-  rations  in  this  House  upon  the  most  im- 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  State,  there  portant  measures  which  have  been  passed 
should  be  less  than  one  million  who  are  daring  the  last  eighteen  ^eas^  \:as^^\s^^s^ 
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greatly  aided  by  the  experience,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  principles  of  those  who  owe 
their  Parliamentary  existence  to  the  Bill 
of  the  noble  Lord.  Is  it  then  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  new  measure  of  re- 
form, as  generally  demanded  now  as  was 
that  to  which  I  have  referred,  would  not 
lead  to  similar  results,  and,  consequently 
to  important  improvements  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  House  ?  The  people  of  this 
great  country  are  growingly  alive  to  the 
imperious  necessity  of  remodelling  our  sys- 
tem of  representation.  Vast  numbers  are 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
wrong  that  is  done  to  them  by  the  denial 
of  any  voice  in  the  election  of  those  to 
whose  laws  they  must  yield  obedience,  and 
whose  taxation,  however  excessive,  they 
are  compelled  to  bear.  This  sense  of  in- 
jury will  be  deepened  by  delay;  and  it 
would  therefore  be  but  following  the  dic- 
tates of  ]>rudence  to  make  timely  conces- 
sions. Of  those  who  possess  the  fran- 
chise there  are  many  who  deeply  sym- 
pathise with  their  unprivileged  fellow  sub- 
jects, and  are  content  no  longer  to  enjoy  a 
political  distinction  of  which  others  arc  as 
capable  and  as  deserving  as  themselves. 
I  admit  there  are  others  who  would  be 
content  with  the  system  as  it  is,  if  they 
could  see  those  practical  results  which  they 
deem  themselves  entitled  to  expect  in  the 
legislation  of  this  House.  But  the  votes  of 
this  House  upon  questions  in  which  these 
classes  take  a  deep  interest,  are  generally 
so  much  at  variance  with  what  the  con- 
dition, the  wants,  and  the  destinies  of  this 
country  demand,  that  they  are  fast  becom- 
ing favourable  to  the  throwing  open  the 
portals  of  the  constitution  to  the  people  at 
large,  as  the  only  means  to  the  attainment 
of  that  proper  administration  of  affairs 
which  they  desiie  to  see  realised.  For  my- 
self I  think  it  is  not  only  expedient,  but 
just,  that  Her  Majesty's  intelligent  and 
attached  subjects  should  possess  something 
more  than  the  privilege  of  paying  the  taxes 
which  it  pleases  this  House  to  impose.  I 
ask,  therefore,  for  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  as  a  debt  due  to  those  valuable 
portions  of  our  population,  and  agree  with 
those  who  seek  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage as  a  means  to  amend.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  two  Sessions  have  con- 
vinced the  people,  the  electors  not  less 
than  the  non-electors,  that  no  material  al- 
leviation of  the  national  burdens  can  be 
expected  from  this  House  as  at  present 
constituted.  It  is  undeniable  that  there 
has  been  an  all  but  universal  demand  for  a 


revision  of  our  taxation,  and  a  large  dimi- 
nution of  our  public  expenditure.  To  the 
present  hour,  however,  no  prospect  has 
been  held  out  of  the  relief  so  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  all  classes.  Hence,  those 
whose  efforts  might  have  been  confined  $o 
measures  of  finance,  are  now  convinced 
that  it  is  only  by  a  refoi*m  of  this  House 
that  the  taxation  of  the  country  can  be  so 
lessened  as  to  diminish  the  pressure  upon 
the  industry  of  the  people.  I  may  be  tdd 
of  the  measures  which  have  passed  the  Le- 
gislature during  the  existence  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  of  the  possibility,  there- 
fore, of  obtaining  measures  of  a  similar 
character  without  resort  to  the  reconstme- 
tion  of  this  House.  But  the  people  are  no 
longer  willing  to  seek  solitary  instalments 
of  justice  by  a  large  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  and  labour  during  a  protracted 
agitation  of  particular  questions  out  of 
doors.  They  look  for,  and  have  a  right  to 
expect,  in  a  representative  body,  a  predis- 
position to  take  up  all  great  public  ques- 
tions on  their  merits,  and  to  discuss  and  to 
decide  them  with  a  single  eye  to  the  wel- 
fare, the  interests,  and  the  rights  of  the 
community.  Were  such  the  case,  legis- 
lation would  be  far  more  easy  and  far 
more  satisfactory;  and  a  patriotic  Minister 
would  be  much  better  able  to  carry  hb 
wishes  into  accomplishment.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  impossible  to  adduce  a  more 
striking  instance  of  the  fact,  that  this 
House  docs  not  represent  the  people,  than 
the  circumstance  that  the  present  Chief 
Minister  of  the  Crown  should  consider  him- 
self incompetent  to  carry  through  this 
House  any  measure  tending  to  enlarge  the 
liberties  of  any  portion  of  the  population; 
for  I  will  not  do  the  noble  Lord  the  injus- 
tice to  suppose  that  he  is  not  as  much  con- 
vinced as  any  Member  of  this  House  of 
the  necessity  of  extending  more  or  less  the 
elective  franchise.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  reference  will  be  made  durinsr  the 
course  of  this  debate  to  the  danger  of  ex- 
tending the  basis  of  representation.  On 
no  point  is  my  own  mind  more  at  rest  than 
on  this.  So  far  from  thinking  that  the 
safety  or  security  of  any  thing  really  valua- 
ble would  be  perilled  by  the  admission  to 
the  franchise  of  those  who  are  at  present 
without  it,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
you  have  yet  to  bring  within  the  pale  of 
the  constitution  the  most  virtuous,  loyal, 
and  independent  portion  of  the  population 
of  these  realms.  Shall  it  be  said  that  in 
this  country  alone.  Englishmen  aro  un- 
worthy of  the  rights  of  citizenship  ?  Wher- 
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erer  we  track  them,  as  emigrants  to  dis- 
tant regions,  we  find  them  fully  capable  of 
discharging  not  only  the  social,  but  all  the 
political  duties.     In    the   United   States, 
they  are  at  once  admitted  without  ques- 
tion, and  almost  without  probation,  to  the 
immunities  and  functions  of  citizens.  Who 
are  those  who  have  carried  our  civilisation, 
our   arts,   and  our  commerce  to  foreign 
lands  ?    Who  are  those  who  have  peopled 
the  wilderness — have  tilled  the  soil,  and 
raised  towns  and  cities  in  the  remote  de- 
pendencies of  the  British  Crown,  and  are 
now  asking  and  obtaining  representative 
and  responsible  government  ?     Are   they 
not,  the  majority  of  them,  men  who  in  their 
native  land  and  at  the  seat  of  empire  were 
treated  as  unworthy  to  have  a  vote  for  the 
return  of  Members  to  this  House  ?  Shall  it 
be  said  to  the  honest  artisans  of  this  country, 
that  while  here  they  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  franchise;  but  that  if  they  will  quit  these 
shores  they  shall  find  it  in  New  Zealand,  at 
the  Cape,  in  the  Canadas,  or  in  Australia  ? 
When  we  find  the  thousands  of  our  colonial 
brethren   extorting   self-government  from 
the  hands  of  the  British  Legislature,  shall 
it  be  said  it  is  denied  to  the  millions  at 
home?    The   noble  Lord  has   announced 
emphatically,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  bring  forward  any  mea- 
sure for  an  extension  of  the  franchise  dur- 
ing the  present  Session.     I  am  glad  the 
noble  Lord  has  been  discreet  enough  to  say 
only  this  Session,  for  I  tell  him  that  which 
he  already  knows,  that  it  is  but  a  question 
of  time.     He  may  be  sceptical  as  to  the 
public  feeling  upon  this  matter;  but  the 
result  of  a  somewhat  extended  observation 
has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
as  large  an  amount  of  unanimity  upon  this 
question  as  was  ever  known  to  be  mani- 
fested upon  any  other.     If  the  noble  Lord 
require  additional  evidence  of  the  desire  of 
the  people  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  I 
think  I  may  promise  him  that  he  will  have 
it — I  think  I  may  promise  the  noble  Lord 
more,  that  whenever  he  shall  feel  disposed 
to  venture  upon  a  proposal  to  admit  those 
to  the  possession  of  the  franchise  who  are 
worthy  of  the  boon,  whatever  may  be  the 
scantiness  of  the  support  given  to  him  by 
the  Members  of  this  House,  he  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
by  them  be  enabled  to  retain  that  high  po- 
sition which,  as  the  author  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, he  would  deserve  to  fill.     But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  inclinations  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  or  the  feelings  of  this  House,  I 
am  satisfied  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
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the  people  will  speak  with  a  voice  which  no 
Minister,  and  no  Parliament,  will  be  able  to 
disregard.     It  will  be  an  omnipotent  voice, 
because  it  will  be  the  voice  of  justice  and 
of  reason  uttered  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  truth.     It  will  be  the  voice  of  a  people 
whoso  intelligence,    whose   industry,   and 
whose  skill  are  the  glory  at  once  of  this 
parent  country  and  of  every  region  over 
which   the    sceptre    of    Her    Majesty    is 
swayed.     It  will  be  the  voice  of  a  people 
who  have  reared  imperishable  monuments 
of  their  piety,  their  virtue,  and  their  pat- 
riotism; and  when   that  voice  shall  have 
been  heard,  answered,  and  obeyed,  I  be- 
lieve the  time  will  have  arrived  for  a  new 
and  a  better  state  of  things — a  time  when 
there  will  be  a  considerate  attention  to  the 
just  interests  of  all  classes,  without  parti- 
ality and  without  distinction.      Thanking 
the   House  for  their  kind  indulgence,  I 
leave  this  great  question  to  their  judgment, 
and  that  of  an  enlightened  country.     But, 
before  sitting  down,  I  would  wish  to  notice 
one  or  two  points  which  have  been  passed 
over  by  my  hon.  Friend.     My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose  has  referred  to 
the   discrepancies   and  anomalies   in   our 
present  representative   system,  especially 
as  regards  the  smaller  boroughs.     There 
are  30  boroughs  with  less  than  300  elec- 
tors;   63  with  less  than  400;   and  81  with 
less  than  500,  while  large  and  populous 
districts    remain     totally    unrepresented. 
There  are  upwards  of  sixty  of  those  bo- 
roughs notoriously  under  local  influence. 
But  these  inequalities  and  anomalies  are 
not  confined  to  population ;   property  being 
almost  as  unfairly  represented.    According 
to  a  statement  in  Mr.  Mackay's  admirable 
pamphlet,  one  half  of  the  annual  value  of 
property  in  England  and  Wales  is  repre- 
sented by  9   counties  and  161   Members; 
the  other  half  by  31   counties   and   310 
Members.     One  moiety  of  the   Members 
of  this  House  represent  property  of  the 
value  of  6.200,000^.;    the  other  half  of 
78,000,000Z.  yearly.     If  we  compare  the 
large  boroughs   with   the  counties  as  re- 
spects both  property  and   population,  the 
same  injustice  prevails.     I  would  take,  for 
example,  a  borough  with  which  I  am  more 
immediately  familiar,   namely,    Liverpool* 
containing  from  300,000  to  400,000  inha- 
bitants, which  is  assessed  to  tlie  poor-rate 
to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  an- 
nually, but  which  returns  only  two  Mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons;  while  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  with  half  that  po- 
pulation, and  a  moiety  ^i  \X^  «sA»«»a2kfiSQX« 
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/lends  eleven  Members  to  this  House.  We 
may  look  at  the  metropolis,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  upwards  of  two  millions — it  sends 
sixteen  Members  to  Parliament;  eight  small 
boroughs,  with  a  population  of  not  more 
than  forty  thousand — Richmond,  Lyming- 
ton,  Thetford,  Bridgenorth,  Harwich,  Staf- 
ford, Totnes,  and  Honiton — elect  the  same 
number  of  representatives.  In  nothing  can 
there  be  greater  disproportion.  Thetford, 
with  214  electors,  returns  the  same  number 
of  Members  as  the  Tower  Hamlets,  with 
19,361;  Knaresborough,  with  228  electors, 
returns  two  Members;  and  Finsbury,  with 
nearly  16,000,  only  returns  the  same  num- 
ber. Westminster  is  in  the  same  way  neu- 
tralised by  an  equal  number  of  Members 
being  returned  by  Harwich.  The  injustice 
of  this  appears  the  greater  the  more  it  is 
examined.  The  great  seats  of  population 
arc  the  seats  of  intelligence  as  well  as  in- 
dustry and  property.  From  them  have 
sprung  up  the  institutions  which  are  nqw 
vying  with  each  other  to  instruct  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people.  What 
do  we  find  ?  Why,  that  twenty-five  small 
boroughs,  with  9,153  electors,  return  fifty 
Members,  and  have  an  equal  voice  in  this 
House  with  twenty-five  of  the  largest  bo- 
roughs in  the  empire,  having  altogether 
229,305  electors,  and  which  only  return 
the  same  number  of  Members.  It  is  im- 
possible that  such  anomalies  can  con- 
tinue, when  the  attention  of  the  people 
has  been  thoroughly  aroused  to  them.  1 
will  not,  however,  weary  the  House  with 
further  details;  they  are,  I  am  persuaded, 
patent  to  every  Member  present.  1  have 
now  to  apologise  to  the  House  for  having 
occupied  so  much  of  its  time,  but  the  po- 
sition I  have  taken  out  of  doors  upon  this 
great  question  seemed  to  me  to  require 
that  I  should  do  so.  I  have  taken  up  this 
question  upon  principle,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  carry  it  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
being  determined  never  to  rest  satisfied 
until  the  people  of  this  country  are  freely, 
fairly,  and  fully  represented.  No  indivi- 
dual is  better  able  to  appreciate  the  great- 
ness of  this  question  than  the  noble  Lord 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  To  him, 
more  than  to  any  man,  is  this  nation  in- 
debted, in  times  past,  for  eloquent  and 
masterly  expositions  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people ;  and  no  man  would 
rejoice  more  than  myself  to  see  the  noble 
Lord,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  coming  forward  to  consummate  the 
work  he  so  judiciously  commenced.  I 
would  remind  the  noble  Lord  of  the  lan- 


guage which  he  then  used — Slanguage  as 
applicable,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  ques* 
tion  now  before  the  House,  as  to  the  mea- 
sure it  was  intended  to  support.  The 
words  have  been  already  referred  to  bj  my 
hon.  Friend,  but  he  did  not  state  whose 
they  were.  "  If,**  said  the  noble  Lord, 
'*  representation  be  a  question  of  right, 
then  is  right  in  favour  of  reform.  If  it  be 
a  question  of  reason,  then  is  reason  in 
favour  of  reform.  If  it  be  a  question  of 
policy  and  expediency,  then  do  policj  and 
expediency  both  loudly  call  for  the  exten- 
sion of  reform.*' 

Sir  G.  GRET  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  was  at  least  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  consistency  in  pressing  this  ques- 
tion upon  the  attention  of  the  House;  and 
he  also  gave  the  hon.  Member,  as  well  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  very  ably  se- 
conded the  Motion,  credit  for  being  actu- 
ated by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  He,  however,  differed  from  the 
hon.  Members  as  to  the  results  which  would 
follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  scheme 
which  they  had  rather  shadowed  out  than 
distinctly  described,  and  therefore  he  would 
call  upon  the  House,  as  he  did  last  Ses- 
sion, to  meet  the  Motion  with  a  direct 
negative.  The  Motion  was  identical  with 
that  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
brought  forward  last  year,  and  the  question 
which  the  House  would  have  to  determine 
was  not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  some 
of  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bolton,  whether  the  details  of  the  Reform 
Bill  should  be  irrevocably  adhered  to,  or 
whether  the  terms  and  conditions  which 
were  now  attached  to  the  right  of  voting 
might  not  be  reconsidered,  with  a  view  to 
an  enlargement  of  the  franchise.  With 
respect  to  that  question  he  would  express 
no  opinion,  because  it  was  not  raised  on 
the  present  occasion;  and  he  made  these 
observations  only  because  it  might  perhaps 
be  inferred,  from  something  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton, 
that  in  resisting  the  Motion  he  was  op- 
posing now  and  for  the  future  any  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  which  could  bo  made 
consistently  with  the  principles  on  which 
the  constitutional  question  was  settled 
by  the  Reform  Act.  The  question  for 
the  House  now  to  determine  was,  whe- 
ther they  would  permit  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  to  introduce  a  Reform  Bill  of 
a  more  sweeping  character  than  that  which, 
after  a  severe  struggle  in  Parliament  and 
the  country,  was  passed  in  1832.     The 
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hon.  Member  wished  to  remodel  the  con- 
stitutioQ  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  he 
(Sir  G.  Grey),  for  one,  was  not  prepared 
to  assent  to  that.     He  would  not  say  that 
it  was  impossible  to  effect  any  improve- 
ment in  the  constitution  of  the  House,  or 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  it  bo 
advantageous  to  reconsider  the  details  of 
the  Reform  Act;  but  he  was  not  prepared 
to  open  the  question  now,  nor  was  ho  pre- 
pared to  depart  from  the  main  principles 
which  had   guided  Parliament,   from  the 
origin  of  the  constitution  to  the  present 
time.     His  hon.  Friend  told  them  fairly 
that  he  was  an  advocate  for  universal  suf- 
frage; that  he  laid  it  down  as  the  basis  of 
his  proposition,  that  all  persons  who  paid 
taxes  should  exercise  the  franchise;  but  his 
hon.  Friend  afterwards  felt  bound  to  qua- 
lify that  by  saying  that  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation should  go  together  as  far  as  was 
consistent   with  a  proper  check    against 
abuses.     Perhaps,  so  qualified,  he  (Sir  <t. 
Grey)  might  concur  in  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
proposition ;  that  was,  indeed,  the  basis  on 
which  our  representative  system  rested;  but 
his  hon.  Friend  now  asked  them  to  depart 
from  it,  and  to  adopt  such  a  large  and  in- 
definite extension  of  the  suffrage  as  would 
be  inconsistent  with  any  effectual  check. 
Upon  that  ground,  if  there  were  no  other, 
he  would  ask  the  House  not  to  assent  to 
this  Motion.     He  did  not  know  what  check 
his  hon.    Friend  would    suggest  against 
abuse.     [Mr.  Hume:    I  propose  registra- 
tion for  twelvemonths  as  a  check.]     His 
hon.   Friend  said,    registration;  but  with 
that  principle  of  registration  he  would  ad- 
mit  every   male  person   in   the    country 
to  exercise  the  franchise;  and  when  his 
hon.  Friend  said  that  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation  ought  to  go  together,  let   the 
House   mark  his   practical   admission    of 
the   necessity   of  imposing    some   limita- 
tion on  that  principle,  for,  according  to 
his  hon.  Friend's  own  showing,  it  would 
still  leave  a  million  and  a  half,  if  not  two 
millions,  in  the  condition  which  he  had  de- 
scribed as  of  serfs  and  bondsmen,  not  in  a 
situation  to   exercise  the  franchise,    and 
therefore  subject  to  the  same  discontent 
which  he  now  conceived  to  prevail  amongst 
a  large  portion  of  the  taxpaying  people  of 
this  country.     His  hon.  Friend  said,  that 
if  the  principle  of  indirect  taxation  were 
admitted,  universal  suffrage  would  follow. 
No  doubt  it  would  do  so  according  to  his 
hon.   Friend's  principle,  for  everybody  in 
some  degree  or  other  contributed  to  the 
indirect  taxation  of  the  country;  but  his 


hon.  Friend  admitted  that  that  would  be 
dangerous,  and  would  lead  to  results  for 
which  he  was  not  prepared,  and  therefore 
he  proposed  that 

**  it  should  be  limited  to  every  man  of  full  age, 
and  not  subject  to  any  mental  or  legal  disability, 
who  shall  have  been  tho  resident  occupier  of  a 
house  or  part  of  a  house  as  a  lodger  for  twelve 
months,  and  shall  have  been  duly  rated  to  the 
poor  of  that  pariah  for  that  time,  shall  be  registered 
as  an  elector,  and  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  repre- 
sentative in  Parliament." 

Even  with  that  qualification  the  proposi- 
tion  of  his   hon.    Friend    departed  from 
what  had  hitherto  been  the  invariable  con- 
dition for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, namely,  the  possession  of  some  pro- 
perty.    Tho  test  which  his  hon.    Friend 
proposed  did  not  necessarily  involve  the 
possession    of  any  property.      His   hon. 
Friend  proposed  to  alter  the  law  of  ratings 
and  not  to  leave  it  limited,  as  at  present, 
to  householders,  but  to  extend  it  to  lodgers 
occupying  a  part  of  a  house — not  in  the 
way   in    which    the   law  now  allowed   a 
lodger  to  be  rated  as   an  occupier,   but 
to  give  a  claim  to  the  franchise  to  aU  per- 
sons under  the  roof  of  a  house.      [Mr. 
Hume  :     I  propose  that  the  party  should 
at  the  least  have  a  room.]     He  would  not 
enter  into  the  question  whether  a  person 
having  a  separate  room  could  or  could  not 
now  berated;  but  his  hon.  Friend  proposed 
that  such  a  person  should  be  entitled  to 
claim  to  pay  rates,  and  distinctly  said  that 
if  a  person  who  was  a  lodger  were  placed  on 
the  rates,  he  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
the  franchise  without  any  inquiry  whether 
he  had  paid  his  rates  or  not.     But  such  a 
person  might  not  be  a  6ond/(ie  ratepayer; 
there  might  be  a  collusive  occupation ;  the 
landlord  might  let  the  house  to  any  number 
of  lodgers,  without  any  description  of  pro- 
perty, and  yet  they  would  be  entitlea  to 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise.     He  did  not 
know  whether  his  hon.  Friend   proposed 
any  qualification  to  that;  but,  if  not,  why 
did  he  not  go  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham  the  whole  length  of  universal 
suffrage  ?     His  hon.  Friend  said,'  that  aU 
he  proposed  had  been  the  recognised  right 
of  voting  in  many  of  the  ancient  boroughs 
of  the  country;  but  the  scot-and-lot  right 
of  voting  was  on  the  condition  of  payment 
of  rates,  which  was  taken  to  be  evidence  of 
ability  to  pay,  and,  therefore,  of  the  pos- 
session of  some  property.     But  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  tho  proposed  plan. 
The    population    of     this    country    was 
about   1 7,000,000 ;  and  his  hon.  Frictvi 
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gaid  the  number  of  tbe  electors  for  tbe 
united  kingdom  was  only  800,000.  [Mr. 
Hume  :  Striking  off  tbe  double  votes.] 
But  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  believed  that  by  the 
last  return  laid  before  Parliament  the  num- 
ber of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain,  exclu- 
sive of  Ireland,  was  944,000  out  of  an  adult 
male  population  of  about  4,500,000.  He 
thought,  therefore,  his  hon.  Friend's  state- 
ment was  much  below  the  number  entitled 
to  claim  the  franchise;  but  his  hon.  Friend 
took  the  number  of  houses  in  England, 
and  said  that  each  of  those  houses  should 
give  a  vote.  That  would  give  a  number  of 
3,500,000.  Perhaps  his  hon.  Friend  would 
still  further  extend  the  franchise?  [Mr. 
Hume  :  Yes,  to  females.  They  exercise  it 
now  at  Greenwich.]  He  must  doubt  that 
last  observation  of  the  hon.  Member's.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  gone  on  adding  to  his  Motion. 
He  began  by  placing  on  the  paper  a  notice 
including  four  points  of  the  Charter,  with 
some  qualification  as  to  universal  suffrage. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  ho  spoke  of  the 
payment  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
said  he  highly  approved  of  it.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  qualification  of  Members,  he 
said  that,  although  he  had  not  placed  it  on 
the  paper,  he  wished  it  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  his  Motion,  thus  adopting  the  six 
points  of  the  Charter;  and  now  he  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  right  to  the  fran- 
chise, which  he  said  the  ladies  exer- 
cised at  Greenwich,  to  women  who  contri- 
buted directly  or  indirectly  to  the  taxation 
of  the  country.  His  hon.  Friend  said  he 
was  quite  prepared  to  concede  to  them  that 
right;  and  certainly,  how  he  could,  con- 
sistently with  the  principle  he  advocated, 
object  to  it,  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  could  not  un- 
derstand. His  hon.  Friend  spoke  of  the 
Reform  Bill  as  a  failure;  but  upon  that 
point  his  hon.  Friend  differed  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bolton,  who  rather  ap- 
pealed to  the  satisfactory  results  which  had 
followed  from  it  in  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  electors.  And  when  his  hon. 
Friend  asked  them  to  adopt  a  totally 
different  basis  as  to  the  franchise,  he 
would  call  his  hon.  Friend's  attention  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  electors  in 
some  of  the  most  popular  places  since  the 
Reform  Bill  passed.  The  statement  was 
taken  from  a  Parliamentary  return.  He 
found  that  in  Lancashire  the  county  con- 
stituency for  both  divisions  was,  in  1833, 
16,632;  in  1837  it  was  27,445,  and  in 
1846,  when  the  last  return  was  made,  it 
was  35,476,  showing  a  rapid  increase  in 
those  few  years.     In  the  West  Riding  of 


Yorkshire  the  constituency  was,  in  1833, 
18,056;   in  1837,  29,076;   and,  in  1846, 
36,165.      In  Liverpool,  in  1833,  it  was 
11,281;   in  1837,  23,819;    and.  in  1846, 
27,404.     In  Manchester  it  was,  in  1833, 
6,726;   in  1837,  11,185;   and,  in  1846. 
14,841.     That  showed,  at  all  events,  that 
those  excluded  classes  of  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had   spoken,  had   the  power,  by 
their  industry  and   exertions,   to  rise  in 
the   scale  of  society,   and  acquire    those 
rights  which  were  not  placed  hejond  their 
reach,  but  which  were  a  stimulus  to  thdr 
exertions,  at  the  same  time  that  thej  fur- 
nished them  with  their  reward.     His  hon. 
Friend  had  also  spoken  of  some  of  those 
who  did  not  possess  the  elective  franchise, 
in  a  manner  which  gave  him  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
great  surprise.     He  was    sure    his    hon. 
Friend's  object  was  not  to  excite  discon- 
tent in  the  country ;  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  that  discontent  in  the  districts  to 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  referred.  His  hon. 
Friend  spoke  of  those  who  did  not  possess 
the  franchise  as  being  slaves  and  bondmen; 
he  told  them  of  artisans  who  were  earning 
from  II,  to  21,  a  week  giving  their  active 
assistance  in  maintaining  the   law  in  the 
country,  but  saying,  "We  have  no  share 
in  the  benefits  of  these  laws.     We  are  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  constitution.     All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  pay  taxes.*'     Ho  (Sir  6. 
Grey)  would  ask  whether  that  was  a  fair 
or  correct  description  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  who  even  under  the   present 
system  did  not  possess  the  elective  fran- 
chise ?     Did  not  the  artisan  who  had  not 
the  elective  franchise  enjoy  the  same  pro- 
tection for  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  pro- 
perty, which  the  possessor  of  the  franchise 
enjoyed  ?     He  did  not  say  that  that  was  a 
reason  why  he  should  be  excluded  from 
the  elective  franchise;  but  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  onr  constitution  were  conferred 
on  all  classes  of  the  community,  and,  whe- 
ther they  had  the  elective  franchise  or  not, 
they  were  not  in  the  condition  which  his 
hon.   Friend   spoke   of   as    applicable    to 
them.      His  hon.  Friend  said,  his  great 
argument  at  the  present  moment  was,  that 
the  constitution  which  the  Government  had 
proposed  should  be  granted  to  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    He  would  ask 
whether  there  was  any  analogy  between 
this  country  and  that  colony  upon  which 
to  found  any  reasonable  argument  to  in- 
duce them  to  adopt  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
proposition  ?      The    constitution    for    the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  provided  for  a  second 
chamber  based  on  election.     Would  his 
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hon.  Friend  adopt  that  in  this  country? 
If  his  hon.  Friend's  argument  were  good  for 
anything,  was  it  not  good  for  that  ?  Would 
his  hon.  Friend  follow  out  the  analogy  and 
make  the  hereditary  House  of  Lords  give 
way  to  an  elective  hody  ?  [Mr.  Hume  :  I 
should  not  ohject  to  it.]  His  hon.  Friend  was 
perfectly  fair  and  candid,  and  if  the  House 
adopted  his  proposition  they  would  do  so 
with  the  knowledge  that  his  hon.  Friend 
had  no  objection  to  household  suffrage,  to 
the  ballot,  to  triennial  Parliaments,  to  the 
payment  of  Members;  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  extend  the  franchise  to  women; 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  all  the  six 
points  of  the  Charter;  and  that  he  did  not 
object  to  an  clectiTC  House  of  Lords.  He 
did  not  think  that  his  hon.  Friend  would 
be  a  safe  guide  for  that  House  to  follow 
when  they  came  to  remodel  our  constitu- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  other  parts  of 
his  hon.  Friend  s  Motion,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  to  which  he  would  presently 
advert,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  oc- 
cupy the  House;  but  he  would  remind 
them,  as  to  triennial  Parliaments,  of  the 
decision  which  the  House  came  to  last  year 
on  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  upon  that 
subject,  when  the  House,  having  the  op- 
portunity of  reconsidering  that  question, 
by  a  large  majority  expressed  its  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  conducive  to  the  pro- 
gress of  useful  legislation  and  to  those  in- 
terests which  they  were  sent  there  to  pro- 
mote, if  elections  were  so  frequent  as  every 
third  year.  Both  upon  that  subject  and 
the  ballot,  the  House  had  last  Session  ex- 
pressed their  opinion;  and  when  they  were 
again  brought  forward,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  them;  but  as  they  had  not 
been  prominently  brought  forward  on  this 
occasion,  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  go  further  into  that  part  of  the  present 
Motion;  but  there  was  one  part  of  the 
Motion  to  which  his  hon.  Friend  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  had  frequently  ad- 
verted— he  meant  the  latter  part  of  his  re- 
solution, by  which  he  proposed  "  that  the 
proportion  of  representatives  be  made  more 
consistent  with  the  amount  of  population 
and  property.*'  His  hon.  Friend,  in  one 
part  of  his  speech,  disclaimed  the  notion 
of  electoral  districts;  but  his  argument,  and 
still  more  so  that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bolton,  seemed  to  him  (Sir 
6.  Grey)  to  point  to  such  a  scheme.  With 
reference  to  the  suggestion  of  a  combina- 
tion of  electoral  boroughs — such  as  existed 
in  Scotland — he  would  not  now  express  an 
opinion;  but  he  believed  that  any  system 


by  which  the  country  would  be  divided 
into  electoral  districts,  and  by  which  an 
equal  number  of  electors  would  return  an 
equal  number  of  representatives,  would 
deprive  them  of  the  advantages  they  now 
derived,  from  the  variety  of  modes  in 
which  Members  were  elected,  and  the  se- 
curity thus  afforded  that  various  interests 
of  the  country  were  represented,  and  which 
he  believed  it  would  be  impossible  to  ob- 
tain under  any  system  of  electoral  districts. 
He  did  not  say  that  there  might  not  arise 
a  case  in  which  alteration  might  be  requi- 
site as  to  the  number  of  Members  returned 
from  any  part  of  the  country;  but  if  the 
basis  of  his  hon.  Friend's  proposition  of 
last  year  were  taken  as  that  upon  which 
he  would  change  our  representative  sys- 
tem, they  must  either  increase  the  number 
of  Members  to  an  extent  that  would  be 
inconvenient,  and  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a  le- 
gislative body,  or  deprive  a  portion  of 
the  constituency  of  their  due  share  in  the 
representation  of  the  country.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  gave  to  the  metropolis,  and  to 
other  large  cities  and  towns  of  this  country, 
that  proportion  of  Members  of  which  he 
had  spoken,  ho  must  either  greatly  in- 
crease the  present  number  of  which  the 
House  consisted,  or  ho  must  diminish  the 
number  of  representatives  deputed  by  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  so  very  greatly  al- 
ter the  balance  of  interests  which  were  now 
represented  in  that  House.  [Mr.  Bright: 
Hear,  hear !  1  Of  course  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man meant  by  his  cheer  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  were  not  fairly  balanced 
under  the  present  system;  and  he  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  would  not  now  say  whether  this  was 
so  or  not;  but  looking  at  the  results  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  he  was  fully  justified  in 
saying  that  it  gave  largo  influence  to  po- 
pular places.  It  had  introduced  into  that 
House  many  representatives  of  large  con- 
stituencies, which  before  that  Act  had  no 
right  to  return  Members  to  Parliament, 
whose  presence  in  that  House  had  been  of 
great  benefit  to  their  deliberations.  But 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say,  that  they 
ought  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  country,  and  to  have 
their  number  increased  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  who  had  an  equal  stake  in  the 
country,  and  who  equally  contributed  to  its 
general  interests  in  the  share  they  took 
as  representatives  of  important  interests  in 
the  deliberations  of  that  House.  He  must 
say,  however,  that  he  heard  with  some  sur- 
prise, from  the  Kon,  "H^xcJact  Vst  ^^^««k^ 
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that  such  was  the  present  condition  of  this 
country  that  his  noble  Friend,  to  whom  he 
paid  a  just  tribute  for  the  sagacity  he  had 
shown  in  his  former  measure  of  reform, 
was  unable  to  propose  any  measure  with 
any  chance  of  success  for  improving  the 
representation  of  any  part  of  tne  country, 
however  glaring  the  defects  might  be.  Did 
the  hen.  Gentleman  forget  that  there  was 
then  before  the  House  a  Bill  for  extending 
the  franchise  in  Ireland  ?  and  one  reason 
why  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  objected  to  the  pro- 
position of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Montrose,  even  if  there  were  not  those  other 
reasons  to  which  he  had  alluded,  was,  that 
if  this  Bill  were  brought  in,  that  practical 
measure  of  useful  and  salutary  reform  for 
Ireland  which  was  now  before  the  House, 
and  to  which  the  attention  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  directed,  as  well  as  the  long 
list  of  measures  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  had  referred  to  the  other  evening  as 
tending  to  benefit  that  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  must  be  indefinitely  postponed, 
and  their  time  would  be  wasted  in  a  profit- 
less discussion  of  universal  suffrage  and  the 
other  points  of  the  Charter.  He  therefore 
hoped  the  House  would  refuse  to  allow  his 
hon.  Friend  to  introduce  his  Bill,  which  he 
believed  would  tend  to  make  that  branch 
of  the  Legislature  too  purely  democratic, 
and  lead  to*  its  exercising  more  than  its 
due  share  in  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. He  believed  that  if  the  Bill  were 
passed,  a  democratic  principle  would  be 
established  that  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  harmonious  working  of  the  constitu- 
tion; and,  heartily  concurring  with  his 
hon.  Friend  that  they  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  they  lived  under  a  constitu- 
tion of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and 
believing  that  this  Motion  would  endanger 
that  constitution,  he  asked  the  House  to 
place  its  negative  upon  it. 

Mb.  F.  O^CONNOR  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  like  all  Members  of  Go- 
vernments, admitted  the  justice  of  the  Mo- 
tion, but  said  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  for  granting  the  demands  which  it 
put  forth.  He  (Mr.  Q^Connor)  defied  that 
House  to  continue  as  it  was  then  consti- 
tuted. Here  on  the  bench  which  he  then 
occupied  sat  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  surrounded  by  the 
members  of  his  party,  and  the  party  who 
represented  the  landlords.  At  the  opposite 
side  sat  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  supported  by  his 
retainers;  whilst  the  bench  to  the  rear  was 
occupied  by  Irish  Gentlemen,  who,  when- 


ever their  services  were  required,  or  when 
the  Ministry  was  in  danger,  rushed  in  to 
the  rescue,  heedless  of  the  consequences 
to  their  country,  provided  they  secured  to 
themselves  or  friends  places  or  patronage. 
That  was  the  present  constitution  of  the 
House;  and  he  told  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  referred  to  the  period  of  1832,  and  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  there  had 
taken  place  a  greater  progress  in  the  mind 
of  the  country  within  that  period  and  the 
present  than  there  had  been  in  the  previous 
century.  He  asserted  that  there  prevail- 
ed more  knowledge  amongst  the  working 
classes  of  England  than  amongst  the  ope- 
ratives of  any  other  country.  When  the 
hon.  Member  for  Monmouth  insinuated 
that  ho  (Mr.  O'Connor)  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  People's  Charter  had  urged  it  too  far, 
and  excited  the  people  to  violence,  he  de- 
fied him  to  point  to  a  word  said  or  a  line 
written  by  him  (Mr.  O'Connor)  that  en- 
couraged the  people  to  violence  or  insubor- 
dination. On  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  had  to  encounter  was  to  op- 
pose those  advocates  who  countenanced 
violence  and  revolution.  He  had  ever  sup- 
ported the  People's  Charter,  and  ever 
would  continue  to  support  it,  whether  the 
measure  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
should  be  successful  or  otherwise.  But 
though  he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  was  the  reviled 
of  all  revilers,  and  though  persons  generally 
formed  their  opinions  of  his  character  from 
the  writings  in  the  public  press,  he  would 
nevertheless  defend  that  character,  and 
stand  by  the  principles  of  democracy  to  the 
last.  The  year  1842  had  also  been  re- 
ferred to;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
though  he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  had  been  made 
the  scapegoat,  it  was  the  manufacturers 
that  turned  out  their  hands  in  that  year, 
to  carry  by  coercion  the  measure  of  free 
trade.  He  could  not  easily  forget  it,  be- 
cause he  had  been  put  on  trial  before  a 
special  jury  for  eight  days,  for  having  re- 
sisted an  appeal  to  violence — at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  was  acquitted;  and  three 
of  the  gentlemen  who  sat  on  his  jury,  ma- 
gistrates, after  his  acquittal  invited  him  to 
dine,  and  declared  that  though  they  went 
into  the  jury  box  prejudiced  against  him, 
every  single  prejudice  entertained  by  them 
previously  had  been  dissipated.  He  con- 
sidered the  Reform  Bill  as  nothing;  it  was 
merely  a  **  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare."  What  he  wished  to  see  was,  that 
House  constituted,  as  it  ought  to  be,  hj 
the  free  will  and  choice  of  the  great  la- 
bouring and  toiling  people.     However  c<m- 
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tent  bon.  Gentlemen  may  be  to  see  the 
House  constituted  as  at  present,  yet,  tbey 
might  believe  him,  the  day  would  come 
when  the  people  would  appeal  with  some- 
thing more  formidable  than  a  petition.  If 
they  looked  at  the  manufacturing  districts, 
tbey  would  find  the  people  possessing  more 
knowledge,  and  a  keener  sensitiveness  of 
the  inequality  tbey  were  made  to  feel,  than 
in  any  of  the  continental  towns,  where  un- 
fortunately the  people  were  never  as  well 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  changes 
which  they  sought  as  were  the  people  of 
England.  Much  as  had  been  laid  to  the 
charge  of  him,  it  could  not  he  said  of  him 
— as  could  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  also 
of  his  party — that  be  it  was  who  inverted 
the  portrait  of  the  Sovereign,  with  the 
executioner  following  armed  with  an  axe, 
to  terrify  Majesty  into  a  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  the  people.  Neither  was 
it  he  who  recommendea  the  burning  of 
Nottingham  or  Bristol;  but  it  was  easy  to 
justify  violence  and  crime  when  they  were 
committed  to  uphold  a  powerful  and  influ- 
ential class.  It  was  not  bis  intention  to 
have  spoken  a  single  word,  but  to  have 
voted  on  the  question.  He  thanked  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  for  having  in- 
troduced the  measure;  and,  however  that 
hon.  Member  might  revile  him,  or  abuse 
him  and  bis  party  in  that  House,  he  would 
ever  continue  to  vote  for  his  Motion,  stand 
by  the  Charter,  the  whole  Charter,  and  no 
surrender. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  who  had  answered  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  bad 
been  singularly  dexterous  in  the  answer 
which  he  bad  given.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net appeared  to  have  been  extremely  dis- 
appointed that  he  could  not  deliver  the 
same  speech  on  the  present  occasion  as  ho 
bad  delivered  last  Session  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  caught  with  some  ability  at 
an  expression  which  fell  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  at  the  close  of  bis 
speech,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  doing  away  with  the  pro- 
perty qualification;  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  very  desirons  that  the  ad- 
dition to  that  effect  should  be  made  to 
the  Motion,  as  it  would  bring  it  one  point 
nearer  to  the  Charter.  Not  succeeding  in 
that  course,  he  proceeded  to  cross-examine 
the  hon.  Member  in  an  extremely  felicitous 
manner*  and  extracted  from  bim  senti- 
ments in  which  he  (Mr.  P.  Wood)  con- 
fessed be  not.  only  did  not  concur,  but  to 


which  he  was  diametrically  opposed,  but 
which  facilitated  remarkably  the  endea- 
vour of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  make 
this  Motion  assimilate  in  some  degree  to 
the  People's  Charter.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  also  fortunate  in  being  followed 
in  his  address  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham,  who  was  the  advocate  of  the 
Charter,  and  who  endeavoured,  upon  bis 
part,  to  assimilate  the  measures  of  the 
lion.  Member  for  Montrose  with  his  own. 
[Mr.  O'Connor:  Not  at  all.]  He  (Mr. 
Wood)  fully  expected  that  this  would  be 
the  course  taken  by  the  opponents  of  this 
measure,  and  had  therefore  come  prepared 
with  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Nottingham  as  made  in  the  House 
last  year.  The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  was  simply — 

**  That  every  man  of  full  age,  and  not  suhjcci 
to  any  mental  or  legal  disability,  who  shall  have 
been  the  resident  occupier  of  a  house,  or  part  of 
a  house  as  a  lodger,  for  twelve  months,  and  shall 
have  been  duly  rated  to  the  poor  of  that  parish 
for  that  time,  shall  be  registered  as  an  elector, 
and  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  representative  in 
Parliament — 

that  votes  should  be  taken  by  ballot — that 
the  duration  of  Parliament  should  not  ex- 
ceed three  years — and  that  the  proportion 
of  representatives  should  be  made  more 
consistent  with  the  amount  of  population 
and  property.  Now,  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  was  this : — 

"  That  this  House,  recognising  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  labour  is  the  source  of  wealth,  and  that 
the  people  are  the  only  legitimate  source  of  all 
power ;  that  the  labourer  should  be  the  first  par- 
taker of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  and  that 
taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,  and 
should  be  resisted;  and  believing  that  the  re- 
sources of  this  country  would  be  best  developed 
by  laws  made  by  representatives  chosen  by  the 
labouring  classes,  in  conjunction  with  those  who 
live  by  other  industrial  pursuits — that,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  above  great  truths,  the  House  adopts 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  document  called 
'the  People's  Charter  —  namely,  annual  Parlia- 
ments, universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  equal 
electoral  districts,  no  property  qualification,  and 
payment  of  Members." 

That  was  the  Motion  which  they  were  now 
told  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  Nothing  could 
be  more  dissimilar  than  the  two.  The 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
proposed  to  base  the  right  of  voting  on  the 
old  qualification  of  "  paying  scot  and  bear- 
ing lot,"  while  the  other  proposed  the  abo- 
lition of  all  property  qualification;  the  one 
was  in  favour  of  triennial,  the  other  of  an- 
nual, Parliaments;  one  proposed  to  make 
the  representation  more  ^tQ\^Qt\kpcAXA  v^ 
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the  amount  of  population  and  property; 
while  the  other  proposed,  cut  and  dry, 
equal  electoral  districts.  There  was,  there- 
fore, irrespective  of  the  sentiments  elicited 
hy  the  cross-examination  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  this  very  broad  and  marked 
distinction  between  the  two  Motions  —  that 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was 
founded,  not  upon  abstract  rights,  or  the 
assertion  of  abstract  principles,  but  upon 
what  already  existed  in  this  country — upon 
existing  institutions  and  the  amelioration 
of  them  by  measures  of  reform.  He 
thought  that  it  would  be  infinitely  more 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  if,  in- 
stead of  Her  Majesty's  Government  so 
frequently  stating  what  jt  was  they  did  not 
like  in  the  way  of  reform,  they  would  be 
kind  enough  to  state  what  it  was  they  did 
like.  He  and  other  hon.  Members  would 
be  extremely  delighted  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  bring  forward  some 
measure  of  reform,  and  ho  had  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  thankfully  accepted,  even 
if  it  did  not  go  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
Motion  now  before  the  House.  But  why 
they  were  to  be  told,  as  they  had  been  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  because  there 
was  a  Bill  before  the  House  for  the  reform 
of  the  electoral  system  in  Ireland,  they 
were  not  to  have  one  for  England,  was  a 
species  of  Parliamentary  logic  which  he  con- 
fessed himself  unable  to  understand.  That 
which  was  good  for  Ireland  must  surely  be 
good  for  England  also;  but  it  seemed  that 
as  with  Chancery  reform,  so  with  political 
reform,  the  experiment  must  first  be  tried 
in  Ireland.  When  hon.  Members  came  to 
look  at  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  they  would  see  at  once  that  the 
observations  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  not  the  slightest  application  to 
the  Motion.  The  whole  of  his  observa- 
tions were  made  with  respect  to  the  Char- 
ter, and  that  only.  He  (Mr.  Wood)  was 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  they  were 
bound  in  some  respects  not  to  confine 
themselves  always  to  the  mere  literal 
words  of  a  Motion.  He  confessed  that 
he  had  not  that  prodigious  power  of 
abstraction  which  he  had  seen  exercised 
by  a  learned  and  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
that  House,  by  which  he  could  wholly  ab- 
stract the  resolution  from  the  Mover,  from 
the  large  party  cheering  him  on  in  the 
House,  and  the  large  expectant  power  with- 
out, and  having  as  it  were  refined  away  the 
whole  essence  and  spirit  of  the  Motion,  and 
brought  it  down  to  something  like  a  caput 


mortuum,  then  proceeded  bj  some  eabtle 
alchemy  to  evolve  from  it  the  pure  gold  of 
charity  or  of  justice.  Still  he  thought  that 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  following 
a  Motion  abstractedly,  and  imputing  to  snch 
Motion  all  the  opinions  and  views  of  the 
Mover,  was  very  plain.  When  a  Motion 
was  brought  forward  and  supported  by 
some  large  party  who  were  actually  bound 
together  by  some  great  political  principle, 
advocating  by  their  leader  one  single  fixed 
point  and  principle,  he  thought  it  would 
require  great  powers  of  abstraction  to  eepa- 
rate  the  particular  resolution  from  the  party 
who  held  the  opinions  embodied  in  that 
resolution.  Looking,  then,  at  the  result  of 
the  two  Motions  of  the  hon.  Members  for 
Montrose  and  Nottingham  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion, he  found  that  there  were  82  Members 
who  voted  for  one,  and  only  13  who  sop- 
ported  the  other.  If,  therefore^  out  of  the 
o2  who  supported  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  there  were  only  13 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  People's  Charter, 
it  was  not  fair  to  impute  to  the  82  Mem- 
bers, who,  with  the  exception  of  the  13, 
had  voted  against  it,  the  principles  embo- 
died in  the  People's  Charter.  But  now  was 
it  safe  to  go  on  thus  year  by  year  with  the 
Government  contenting  itself  by  opposing 
measures  of  reform,  and  bringing  forward 
no  plan  of  their  own  to  obviate  the  difficul- 
ties which  they  constantly  admitted  to  ex- 
ist. During  the  vacation,  there  were  some 
pleasing  rumours  that  something  senous 
was  in  agitation  on  this  subject  among  the 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Goremment, 
and  that  the  hopes  of  the  country  would  no 
longer  be  disappointed  with  respect  to  their 
having  a  voice  in  the  legislation  of  this 
country.  These  hopes,  however,  all  era- 
porated  when  Her  Majesty's  Speech  from 
the  Throne  simply  announced  a  redress  of 
gi'ievances  in  Ireland.  He  rejoiced  to  see 
such  an  extension  of  the  franchise  as  that 
proposed  for  Ireland;  but  if  that  was  grant- 
ed, could  the  Government  resist  much 
longer  a  similar  extension  in  England?  He 
implored  the  Government  to  consider  the 
feeble  line  of  policy  which  they  had  adopt- 
ed. They  were  told  that  agitation  was  a 
curse,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in. 
He  had  held  himself  aloof,  perhaps  with  too 
great  a  coyness,  from  every  species  of  agi- 
tation,  and  attendance  at  meetings  for  that 
purpose;  but  how  could  he  much  longer 
keep  quiet  when  such  a  boon  and  premium 
was  held  out  to  agitation  ?  It  was  a  saying 
of  Fox  when  proposing  the  Triennial  Bill, 
that  this  country  would  never  carry  into 
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effect  any  improyement  for  the  people  until 
they  had  arms  in  their  hands.  Sir  J. 
Macintosh  also  expressed  similar  opinions. 
It  was  said,  also,  hy  an  individual  who  per- 
haps feared  war  as  little  as  any  person — 
the  Duke  of  Wellington — that  the  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  was  granted  in  order  to 
avoid  civil  war.  The  revolution  in  Paris 
of  1830,  produced  the  Reform  Act  of 
this  country,  which  was  not  carried  till 
wo  were  upon  the  very  verge  of  revolu- 
tion. The  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  which 
was  advocated  first  of  all — not  by  cotton 
spinners  and  manufacturers,  to  whom  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  always  al- 
luded in  his  speeches,  when  speaking  of 
free  trade,  hut — by  a  Gentleman  connected 
with  the  aristocracy  of  the  countiy,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  who  for 
several  years  brought  forward  the  subject, 
but  was  seldom  listened  to  with  any  effect 
in  the  House;  a  course  of  agitation  then 
took  place,  but  those  who  had  influence 
upon  both  sides  of  the  House  could  not  be 
brought  to  concur  in  a  measure  for  the 
total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  until  they 
were  driven  to  it  by  a  famine.  Thus,  it 
has  always  been  —  political  convulsions, 
excitement,  revolutions,  civil  wars,  and 
famine  occur,  and  then  the  measure  is  con- 
ceded. This  was  not  wise  nor  prudent, 
nor  was  it  pleasant  to  consider  that  they 
were  always  to  be  left  till  they  got  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  volcano  before  some 
safety-vaive  should  allow  of  the  outbreak 
taking  place,  but  happily,  perhaps,  not  in 
our  direction.  Ho  knew  it  might  be  said 
that  there  were  no  petitions  before  the 
House  in  favour  of  this  Motion;  but  they 
surely  could  not  infer  from  that  circum- 
stance that  the  people  of  England  were  in- 
different to  this  great  question.  His  great 
fear,  he  confessed,  was,  lest  the  people 
should  be  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottingham,  who,  he  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  believe,  was  not  actuated 
by  any  improper  motives,  although  he  cer- 
tainly conceived  that  he  had  most  grossly 
deluded  the  people;  and  the  House  would 
have  inflicted  an  equally  gross  delusion 
upon  them,  if  they  had  agreed  to  the  ab- 
stract preamble  of  the  Motion  of  that  hon. 
Member  to  which  he  had  already  alluded, 
one  portion  of  which  was,  that  taxation 
without  representation  was  tyranny,  and 
ought  to  be  resisted,  leaving  it  to  the 
people  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  resist- 
ance was  to  be  used.  The  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  con- 


stitution, and  was  the  natural  growth  of  it 
— a  part  of  that  living  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution which  adapted  itself  to  the  habits 
of  the  people,  to  the  laws  under  which  they 
had  lived,  and  the  course  of  education 
under  which  their  minds  had  been  trained. 
Our  neighbours  on  the  Continent  seemed 
never  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  that  truth; 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  all  sorts  of 
abstract  nonsense  was  given  forth  in  the 
Chambers  of  Paris  and  of  Prussia,  with- 
out any  reflection  as  to  what  the  antece- 
dents were,  what  the  people  had  been,  or 
what  they  had  grown  to.  It  was  impossible 
to  form  cut-and-dried  constitutions.  The 
wisest  of  all  lawgivers,  perhaps — Solon — 
was  asked  the  question  whether  he  had 
given  the  Athenians  the  best  constitution  ? 
His  answer  to  the  question  was,  that  he 
had  given  the  best  for  them.  Plato,  Bacon, 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  had  all  formed 
model  constitutions;  but  they  had  all  been 
most  egregious  failures.  Jeremy  Bentham, 
too,  had  the  same  monomania,  and  fancied 
he  could  ship  out  a  constitution  to  the  Bra- 
zils as  easily  as  he  could  a  cargo  of  mer- 
chandise. The  same  attempt  had  been 
made  at  New  Zealand,  which  had  also 
failed.  [Mr.  Hume  :  Oh,  not  by  Bentham.] 
No,  certainly  not.  Cut-and-dried  con- 
stitutions were  like  cut-and-dried  flowers, 
which  might  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  but 
would  not  grow,  as  they  had  nothing  which 
went  before  them,  and  would  have  nothing 
which  would  come  after  them.  There 
were  countries  which  were  suited  for  re- 
publican forms,  and  others  which  would  do 
with  nothing  but  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons. What  else  could  the  United  States 
have  but  a  republican  form  of  government 
when  it  was  separated  from  the  mother 
country  ?  and  Washington  was  wise  in 
refusing  to  attempt  to  establish  any  other 
form  of  government  in  that  country.  So 
long  as  we  had  such  a  Sovereign  upon  the 
Throne  as  the  present  one — so  long  as  wo 
had  an  aristocracy  which  wisely  knew 
when  to  make  concessions,  even  against 
what  they  might  consider  right  and  just, 
but  what  others  might  believe  to  bo  their 
prejudices — so  long  as  the  Commons  were 
animated  by  good  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment in  remedying  any  of  the  manifold 
defects  which  existed — so  long  would  they 
continue  to  be  safe  under  a  Government  of 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons.  Then  came 
the  question,  when  was  it  safe  to  trust  a 
much  larger  number  of  the  people  with  a 
voice  in  the  representation  ?  The  proposi- 
tion of  his  hon.  Frie\x4^\i  TtfiX.  W5wsvx«x\a 
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universal  suffrage,  but  was  that  every  man 
of  full  age,  not  under  a  disability,  and  with 
the  qualification  of  residence  and  rating, 
should  be  entitled  to  the  franchise.  [Sir 
G.  Grey  :  I  thought  payment  of  rates  was 
expressly  excluded.]  Rating  was  included; 
and  if  a  man  were  rated  he  was  liable  to 
pay.  The  proposition  was  none  other  than 
that  laid  down  by  the  great  lawyer,  Black- 
stone,  who  started  by  saying  that  every  man 
of  full  age  and  without  any  disability,  had, 
primd  facie,  aright  to  vote,  and  then  went 
on  to  make  out  his  qualifications,  and  said, 
that  in  order  to  ensure  their  intelligence  it 
was  necessary  to  have  some  criterion,  and 
property  was  decided  upon  as  that  criterion. 
The  principle  was  therefore  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  although  the  amount  of  qualifi- 
cation might  not  be  the  same  in  both 
cases.  But  could  the  present  state  of 
things  continue  much  longer — a  state  in 
which  there  were  4,500,000  of  grown-up 
men,  of  whom  900,000  only  were  entitled 
to  vote,  and  that  number  including  the 
double  votes  ?  Could  it  be  supposed  that 
out  of  the  remaining  3,500,000,  there  were 
not  men  fitted  to  have  the  suffrage  ?  And 
if  fitted  to  exercise  the  suffrage,  could  it 
be  supposed  that  they  would  remain  long 
tranquil  under  the  exclusion  ?  It  was  im- 
possible. The  development  which  had 
taken  place  with  respect  to  intelligence 
and  instruction  in  this  country  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  rendered  it  im- 
possible. During  this  period  not  less  than 
1,500  new  churches  had  been  erected,  and 
he  should  be  ashamed  of  the  result  of 
erecting  these  edifices  if  they  had  not  done 
something  towards  improving  the  habits  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  people.  Great 
efforts  had  also  been  made  both  by  the 
Church  and  the  various  bodies  of  Dis- 
senters towards  improving  the  education  of 
the  people,  the  National  Society  alone  not 
having  less  than  a  million  of  children  re- 
ceiving education  in  schools  connected  with 
their  society.  The  10th  of  April  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  other  side  of  the 
House  ad  nauseam,  and  ho  thought  that 
they  had  now  a  right  to  refer  to  that  day 
as  proving,  in  some  degree,  the  fitness  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  franchise.  We  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  we  lived  in  a  country 
where  there  were  not  only  country  gentle- 
men and  manufacturers,  but  industrious 
mechanics  and  hardworking  labourers, 
among  whom  were  men  of  the  highest  in- 
telligenee,  and  whom  ho  should  wish  to 


see,  not  regarding  themselres  as  an  ex- 
cluded order,  and  banding  themselves  to- 
gether to  force  from  the  excluding  classes 
a  recognition  of  their  just  rights.  The 
proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend  strongly 
recognised  the  principle  of  locality  and  % 
communion  of  interests  by  the  twelve 
months'  residence;  and,  on  the  whole,  he 
believed  that  the  measure  was  one  which 
would  aid  the  fair  and  true  working  out  of 
the  constitution.  It  had  worked  itself  out 
from  the  beginning.  We  had  gone  on,  by  a 
series  of  steps,  working  it  out.  There  was 
that  old  sturdy  Saxon  element  of  freedom 
always  at  the  bottom,  remaining  with  us, 
and  characterising  alike  our  institutions 
and  their  nomenclature.  Our  aldermen 
in  the  municipal  corporations,  our  sheriffs 
in  the  counties,  were  alike  of  Saxon  origin. 
The  barons'  wars  had  reduced  the  monar- 
chical clement,  and  the  wars  of  the  Roses 
the  aristocratical  clement.  The  civil  wan 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  1st  brought  forth 
the  energy  of  the  English  country  gentle- 
men; and  he  (Mr.  Wood)  could  admire 
that  character,  whether  in  a  Falkland 
or  a  Hampden.  It  had  been  a  long 
struggle,  but  the  end  was  being  gra- 
dually attained,  and  it  was  his  firm  bdief 
that  the  measure  before  the  House  would 
tend  to  consolidate  the  interests  of  all 
classes,  and  to  encourage  a  friendly  feeling 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  the 
employer  and  the  employed.  The  princi- 
ple of  locality  was  strongly  marked  ii|  the 
constitution  of  this  country;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  cross-examination  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  said  that  if  he  were 
to  mark  out  a  district,  he  should  prefer 
the  district  over  which  the  poor-law  union 
extended.  lie  (Mr.  Wood)  was  much  in- 
clined to  look  with  favour  on  such  a  pro- 
posal. The  political  unit  of  the  English  con- 
stitution was  the  parish  and  the  vestry,  which 
exhibited  the  first  example  of  political  go- 
vernment. He  believed  that  the  measure 
before  the  House  would  be  a  fair  and  true 
working  out  of  the  constitution  of  this 
country.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  Mo- 
tion would  tend  to  conciliate  all  those  in- 
terests which  depended  upon  the  relation 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
There  would  be  another  opportunity  for 
discussing  the  question  of  the  ballot;  hut 
still  he  must  say  that  he  considered  the 
success  of  this  part  of  the  Motion  to  be 
important,  because  the  ballot  would  be  sure 
to  increase  the  friendly  feelings  of  parties. 
Before  he  sat  down,  he  wished  to  ask 
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House  if  it  thought  that  we  were  in  a  safe 
position  with  reference  to  the  hasis  of 
the  property  in  the  representation  of  the 
country  ?  It  was  said  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  that  the  Motion  gave  everything 
to  numhers,  and  nothing  to  property.  But 
as  matters  stood  at  present,  6,000,000/.  of 
property  was  represented  hy  one-half  of 
the  Mcmhers  who  sat  in  that  House,  and 
78,000,000^.  hy  the  other  half.  To  talk  of 
the  representation  heing  hased  on  property 
was  therefore  a  delusion,  and  the  people  of 
this  country  would  never  he  satisfied  with 
it.  The  friends  of  the  Motion,  however, 
were  not  higotedly  attached  to  this  par- 
ticular measure.  It  was,  he  believed,  the 
wish  of  the  considerable  minority  who  had 
supported  the  Motion  made  last  year,  to 
impress  upon  the  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  into  effect  a  reform  in  our 
system  of  representation.  They  had  no 
wish  to  force  a  party  into  power,  but  to 
enforce  their  principles  upon  the  Qovem- 
ment.  It  had  not  been  the  lot  of  the  late 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir  James  Mac- 
intosh to  live  to  see  their  great  reforms 
carried  into  effect.  We  had,  however,  in 
our  day,  seen  large  measures  of  reform 
conducted  to  a  triumphant  conclusion, 
and  he  firmly  believed  that  that  same 
principle  of  justice  which  declared  that 
It  was  impossible  with  safety  to  exclude 
such  numbers  of  the  community,  and 
such  an  amount  of  property,  from  their 
fair  share  in  the  representation  of  the 
country,  would  ultimately  prevail,  and  oc- 
casion those  measures  to  be  effected  which 
he  heartily  wished  the  Government  would 
take  upon  themselves  forthwith  and  imme- 
diately to  carry  out. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
able  speech  which  they  had  just  heard 
from  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  in  which 
he  said  that  he  entertained  an  equal  admi- 
ration of  talent  wherever  it  might  be  em- 
ployed. He  (Mr.  Drummond)  felt  a  tho- 
rough contempt  for  talent,  as  for  any 
other  great  quality,  except  with  reference 
to  the  way  in  which  it  was  employed. 
And  when  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
said — in  reference  to  observations  made 
the  other  night — that  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
that  class  was  set  against  class,  his  an- 
swer was,  that  classes  had  been  so  set 
against  one  another  by  professional  agita- 
tors, who  went  about  the  country  dissemi- 
nating ill  feeling  by  falsely  declaring  that 
the  landed  aristocracy  in  Parliament,  who 
had  possessed  power  for  centuries,  had 


used  that  power  to  enhance  their  own  for- 
tunes. With  respect  to  the  question  be- 
fore the  House,  he  felt  sorry  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  not  fulfilled  expectations,  and  confer- 
red upon  England  a  similar  boon  to  that 
which  he  was  about  to  confer  upon  Ire- 
land. He  regretted  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  brought  forward  this  Motion  had  not 
confined  his  Motion  to  an  extension  of 
the  franchise,  for  if  so  he  would  have 
given  him  his  support.  He  felt  sorry  to 
believe  that,  not  only  would  this  Motion  be 
in  time  carried,  but  much  worse  Motions. 
It  might  be  true  that  upon  the  present 
occasion  the  Motion  would  be  lost,  and 
that  upon  succeeding  Motions  of  this  kind 
there  might  be,  from  a  variety  of  motives, 
a  preponderance  of  **  Noes'*  over  "Yeas," 
but,  sooner  or  later,  every  word  of  that 
Motion  would  bo  carried.  They  had  now 
come  to  the  reaping  time  of  the  seed  long 
since  sown.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Montrose  had  reminded  them 
that  for  150  years  the  Whigs  had  toasted 
the  health  of  the  people  as  the  source  of 
all  legitimate  power.  The  true  Whig 
meant  this  sentiment  with  a  reservation — 
by  the  grace  of  Brookes *s  Club— and  was 
exceedingly  indignant  when  the  same  sen- 
timent was  propounded  either  in  the  Re- 
form Club  or  in  the  Manchester  School. 
But  he  hated  both  sections — the  real  and 
the  pretended — of  democrats  as  cordially 
as  he  detested  their  sentiment.  The  truth 
was,  the  Whigs  originated  and  kept  up 
agitation  as  long  as  it  suited  their  purpose 
— that  was  to  say,  until  they  got  into 
power — but  not  an  hour  longer,  when  they 
became  good  Tories.  So  soon  as  the 
Whigs  got  into  place,  they  turned  round 
and  decried  agitation.  He  was  not  going 
to  vindicate  the  Tory  party,  for  it  was  not 
necessary  to  do  so,  since  the  most  perfect 
triumph  of  Toryism  was  seen  in  that  the 
Whigs  had  been  obliged  to  adopt  the 
very  measures  which  they  had  abused 
when  out  of  office.  Did  the  memory  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  early  in  the 
debate  fail  him  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Whigs  ?  Had  he  forgotten  that  they  de- 
fended the  murderers  of  a  King  and  Queen 
— that  they  upheld  the  mutiny  of  the 
Nore ;  and  was  not  Parker  as  bad  as 
Smith  O'Brien?  There  was  not  one  ene- 
my of  the  public  peace  throughout  Europe 
that  was  not  defended  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men now.  If  the  Whigs  were  out  of  office 
again,  they  would  probably  adopt  the  same 
principle.     The  diff<&t^Tk&^  ^«Ji^  ws^Sml^^ 
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greo.  Through  means  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
they  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  party 
which  they  had  displaced,  and  in  order  to 
do  this  effectually  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
violate  the  constitution — they  turned  the 
Throne  into  a  President's  chair,  and  that 
was  all  Queen  Victoria  sat  in.  ["  Oh,  oh!  **] 
Yes,  hon.  Gentlemen  might  say  **  Oh ;' 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Queen  of  these 
realms  possessed  less  power  than  the  Pre- 
sident of  tho  United  States  or  of  the 
French  Republic.  [•'Oh.  oh!'']  Well. 
but  ho  should  like  to  see  the  faces  of  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  cried  **  Oh."  after  the 
Queen  had  put  her  veto  on  a  Bill  they  had 
sent  up.  The  Reform  Bill,  said  those 
Gentlemen,  is  a  failure.  Very  probably. 
But  why  ?  Because  the  people  expected 
from  the  Reform  Bill  more  than  any  Act 
of  Parliament  could  give,  and  because  they 
had  taught  them  to  expect  something  new 
and  extraordinary.  Give  another  Reform 
Bill  now,  and  the  people  would,  after  a 
little  time,  be  just  as  discontented.  They 
were  going  upon  a  wrong  tack  altogether. 
A  year  or  two  ago  they  were  angry  with 
tho  Chartists,  and  even  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  not  so  much  in  love  with 
them  as  heretofore,  when  the  head  of  the 
Reform  League  perambulated  the  country 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Gentleman  whom 
not  long  since  they  repudiated.  ["No, 
no  !"]  Why,  but  you  appeared  with  him 
at  Aberdeen  and  in  other  places,  and  once 
more  they  were  hand  and  glove  with  him 
again.  Formerly,  when  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  rebuked  for  their  seditious  and  excit- 
ing speeches,  they  indignantly  scouted  the 
remonstrance,  and  asked  if  they  were  not 
as  loyal  as  their  opponents ;  but  now  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  able  supporters 
of  this  measure  had  said  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  was  one 
of  the  grossest  humbugs  that  ever  existed. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Manchester  looked  quite  astonished,  and 
with  great  natveU  opened  his  eyes,  as  if 
he  had  never  heard  such  a  thing  from  his 
Colleague.  But  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  object  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  was 
the  establishment  of  a  pure  democracy — 
[Mr.  O'Connor  :  Hear,  hear  !  ] — and  it  was 
not  disavowed  by  one  "  honest  man  at 
least."  It  was  quite  clear  what  they  were 
driving  at.  The  question  before  the  House 
was  not  the  carrying  of  this  Bill,  or  a  por- 
tion of  its  provisions,  but  the  question  re- 
ally before  the  House  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pure  democracy.  [Cries  of 
*'  No,  no !  "]     Some  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 


posite might  affect  dissent,  but  be  observed 
that  there  was  at  least  one  honest  roan 
who  did  not  disavow  it.  He  only  wished 
others  were  equally  candid.  That  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
upon  this  subject  last  year,  held  up  France 
as  the  object  of  our  imitation.  [Mr.  Hche: 
Only  as  to  the  suffrage.]  As  jou  please. 
And  what  is  the  grand  effect  of  the  sof- 
frage  in  France  ?  Why,  that  the  peace  is 
preserved,  and  preserved  only  by  oOO,000 
bayonets.  The  public  peace  of  France 
would  be  preserved  only  as  long  as  Socialist 
principles  were  kept  out  of  the  way.  Wheo 
the  French  army  become  as  inoculated  with 
those  doctrines  as  the  mass  of  the  people, 
there  would  follow  a  scene  of  universal 
carnage.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  did 
not  wish  such  disaster.  Very  likely  not 
But  what  signified  their  wish?  If  they 
had  not  sense  enough  to  see  an  inch  before 
their  nose,  they  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences of  their  short-sightedness  or  wilfiil 
blindness.  Did  they  suppose  that,  having 
sown  the  seeds  of  popular  ambition,  they 
could  prevent  their  growth — did  they  sup- 
pose that,  after  zealously  preaching  those 
democratic  doctrines,  they  could  stave  off 
their  operation  ?  He  believed  there  was 
no  Gentleman  opposite  who  would  not  do 
his  utmost  to  prevent  the  results  he  had 
mentioned.  He  did  not  believe  there  was 
one  among  them  who  had  not  as  great  a 
dislike  to  confusion,  bloodshed,  and  vio- 
lence, as  he  had.  He  was  only  speaking 
of  the  necessary  consequences  of  their 
measures.  They  wished  to  establish  a 
system  of  universal  equality.  Where  would 
they  find  it  ?  Did  not  all  nature  tell  them 
that  no  such  thing  existed  ?  Would  they 
not  learn  from  the  vegetable  or  the  animdl 
kingdom — the  lowest  order  of  plants,  or 
the  highest  order  of  animals — in  the  ce- 
lestial spheres,  as  in  the  terrestrial  globe, 
was  there  not  order,  superiority,  subordi- 
nation— was  the  ant  no  wiser  than  the 
grasshoper,  nor  the  beaver  than  the  sloth  ? 
No,  their  system  of  equality  would  not  do. 
It  existed  nowhere — it  never  did,  it  never 
would,  it  never  could  exist,  until  they  had 
consigned  to  chaos,  not  only  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  this,  but  of  every  other  countiy. 
He  must  again  express  his  regret  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  this  matter ; 
he  was  sorry  they  had  not  taken  the  ques* 
tion  into  their  own  hands,  and  for  this  res* 
son — because  he  was  sure  that,  left  to 
other  guidance,  the  question  would  be  con* 
ducted  and  carried  with  more  violence. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  GoTern- 
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ment  bad,  by  bis  speech  of  last  year, 
Yrbetted  tbe  political  appetites  of  tbe  peo- 
ple, and  excited  their  desires — he  increased 
the  danger  without  providing  against  it. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  the  House  was 
indebted  to  tbe  bon.  Member  for  Montrose 
for  bringing  forward  this  question  at  the 
present  time.  Tbe  bon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  had  truly  stated  that  we 
were  in  a  state  of  perfect  calm  and  quiet, 
and  comparative  comfort.  The  question 
was  brought  before  the  House  unassisted 
by  excitement  out  of  doors,  and  he  had 
hoped  it  would  have  been  unopposed  by 
prejudices  within;  but,  although  tho  world 
out  of  doors  was  calm,  he  could  not  say 
that  the  House,  as  represented  by  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman,  had  dealt  fairly 
with  his  bon.  Friend.  The  question,  as 
stated  by  his  bon.  Friend,  was  simply 
this  : — He  said  that  they  bad,  from  time 
to  time,  altered  the  mode  of  representa- 
tion in  this  country;  they  had,  from  time 
to  time,  increased  the  number  of  persons 
electing  Membera  of  Parliament,  and  be 
proposed  that  that  number  should  now  be 
increased  still  more.  How  was  that  met 
by  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  dealt  with  tbe  proposition 
of  bis  hon.  Friend  very  much  like  a  nisi 
prius  lawyer.  He  went  round  about  it, 
and  carped  at  it,  and  cavilled  at  it,  but 
never  met  it  fairly  in  front.  He  said  that 
tbe  proposition  was  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  British  constitution.  Now,  it 
had  been  his  (Mr.  Roebuck's)  fate  to 
search  after  that  constitution,  and  be  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  it.  But  he  re- 
membered a  very  remarkable  instance  of 
a  direct  change  which  was  made  in  the 
principle  of  representation  in  this  country 
— the  author  of  which  was  the  noble  Lord 
now  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment—  and  in  regard  to  which  it  was 
alleged  at  the  time,  and  not  contradicted, 
that  it  was  wholly  unknown  to  tho  consti- 
tution, and  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons.  What 
did  his  hon.  Friend  propose  now  ?  Did  it 
in  any  way  controvert  the  principles  of  the 
English  constitution  ?  The  House  of  Com- 
mons in  theory,  though  not  in  practice,  was 
held  to  represent  the  whole  people  of  Eng- 
land. He  sincerely  believed  that  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, did  really  represent,  most  faith- 
fully, the  passions,  the  feelings,  the  preju- 
dices, the  ignorance,  and  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  people  of  England.  Ho  did 
not  support  this  change  because  of  any 


defect  of  that  kind.  He  did  not  sup- 
port the  Reform  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord 
for  any  such  reason.  Neither  could 
he  understand  the  curious  fancy  of  bis 
hon.  Friend — borrowed,  he  believed,  from 
the  noble  Lord — that  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation should  go  together.  They  never 
had  gone  together,  and  never  would.  These 
were  not  his  grounds  at  all.  He  support- 
ed the  proposed  change  because  a  large 
body  of  their  fellow-countrymen  fancied 
themselves  aggrieved  in  consequence  of 
not  being  represented  in  that  House;  and 
in  1830,  when  the  noble  Lord  brought 
forward  his  measure,  the  classes  who  fan- 
cied themselves  aggrieved  were  larger  and 
more  powerful  than  now.  After  the  change 
effected  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  House  was 
in  justice  bound  to  listen  to  the  feelings 
of  the  unrepresented  classes,  whose  gene- 
rous aid  had  won  for  the  middling  class 
the  power  it  now  possessed  in  Parliament, 
on  the  distinct  faith  that  the  aid  they  had 
given  would  be  remembered,  and  that  the 
jfranchise  would  be  given  them  by  the  re- 
formed Parliament  which  had  been  refused 
them  by  the  unreformed  Parliament.  He 
did  not  himself  admit  that  tbe  working 
classes,  as  tbe  phrase  was  generally  under- 
stood, had  that  interest  in  taxation,  in  tbe 
burdens,  as  they  were  called,  of  tbe  coun- 
try, which  the  hon.  Gentleman  imagined. 
As  to  the  burdens  of  the  country,  they 
were  not  at  all  remarkable — they  were 
much  lighter  than  in  very  many  other 
countries — the  actual  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  in  the  shape  of  taxation, 
were  practically  much  less  than  those 
borne  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  certainly  much  less  than  those  borne 
by  several  nations  on  the  Continent.  But 
this  was  not  the  matter  in  band.  What 
he  desired  was,  that  there  should  not  exist 
in  the  general  population  that  feeling  of 
discontent  which  now  did  exist;  for,  so 
soon  as  any  calamity  happened  by  which 
that  general  population  should  be  raised 
up  in  anger  against  the  rest  of  tbe  commu- 
nity, the  rest  of  the  community  would  feel 
the  whole  strength  of  that  discontent.  If 
the  general  population  did  not  soon  learn 
that  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  an 
honest,  fair  spirit,  they  would  not  only 
listen  to  bad  counsel,  but  they  would  act 
upon  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  tbe 
Homo  Secretary  was  quite  right  in  saying 
that  there  was  peace,  that  there  was  se- 
curity, that  there  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
good  government  in  this  country,  so  that 
a  man  could  walk  from  John  0 'Groat 'a  iA 
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the  Land's  End  defended  by  the  law.    To 
say  that  the   labouring   man   derived  no 
benefit  from  this  good  government  was  an 
entire  mistake;  but  it  was  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  this  good  government  resulted 
not  from  the  constitution,  not  from  the  Le- 
gislature, but  from  the  good  sound  com- 
mon sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple.    It  was  not  that  House  that  governed 
England;  not  at  all.   The  people  governed 
themselves  by  their  own  good  sense  and 
intelligenee.     Place  the  same  forms  of  go- 
vernment in  any  country  where  the  same 
national  attributes  did  not  exist,  and  the 
forms  would  be  of  no  effect  whatever  to- 
wards producing  the  same  result.     What 
was  wanted  was,  that  the  people  should 
not    continue    to    feel    themselves    in   a 
state    of    degradation  —  of    serfdom,    as 
the  hon.  Gentleman    expressed  it  —  lest, 
feeling  the  discontent  natural  under  such 
circumstances,  feeling  themselves  degraded, 
serfs,  robbed  of  their  rights,  they  should 
proceed  to  act  upon  that  feeling.     He  had 
not,  like  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home 
Secretary,  any  fear  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land.    The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government    had     on    former    occasions 
urged  the  theory  of  a  preponderance  in 
that   House    of    the    landed    aristocracy. 
[Lord    J.    Russell:    No,    no!    I    never 
said  that.]     Ho  spoke  only  from  the  pub- 
lished reports,  and  was  sorry  if  ho  had 
misrepresented  the  noble  Lord  ;    but  he 
thought  he  should  bo  able,  if  he  stepped 
into  the  library,  to  produce  something  like 
these  very  words.      He   would    ask   the 
noble  Lord  whether  such  was  not  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Reform  Bill  he  had  proposed  ? 
The  noble  Lord  at  that  time  saw,  of  course, 
that  the  great  commercial  interests  which 
had   been  making  such  way  out   of  the 
House,  must  make  their  way  also  into  the 
House.     The  hon.  Member  for  West  Sur- 
rey, who  called  a  spade  a  spade,  said  tbe 
noble  Lord  and  his  party,  having  been  so 
long  out  of  power,  determined  when  they 
got  into  office  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  their  opponents.   The  Whigs  on  coming 
into  power  in  a  time  of  great  excitement 
wreaked   their  vengeance    on    the    Tory 
party,  and  gave  a  preponderance  to   the 
landed  interest.      [An  Hon.  Gentleman: 
No,  no ;    to  the  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing interest.]     The  hon.   and    learned 
Member  observed  not  at  all.     It  was  di- 
rectly the  contrary.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman   the    Home    Secretary   said   that 
there  was  in  that  House  a  combination  of 
interests,  which,  if  destroyed,  would  over- 


turn the  constitution.     [Sir  G.  Gbet 
that  he  had  stated  that  the  House  repre- 
sented the  varied  interests  of  the  country.] 
Ho  acknowledged,   with    the    right    hon. 
Gentleman,  that  in  one  sense  the  Honse 
represented  the  people.    The  people  might 
nominally  be  represented  in  that  House, 
but  the  thing  wanted  was,  that  tbej  should 
be   allowed    a  direct    representation,  by 
giving  the  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  enlight- 
ened  Englishmen  now  without  a  Tote,  the 
right  to  vote,  if  they  so  liked,  for  A.  or 
for  B.     Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  doubt  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  of  England  ?     Not  a  bit  of  it 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  the  first 
to  lead  a  chorus  of  commendation  on  the 
enlightened  character  of  the  public  mind. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  ever  ready 
to  praise  the  people  most  eulogistically, 
but  the  moment  it  was  suggested  to  give 
them  the  power  for  which  bj  bis  eulogium 
he  admitted  them   to  be   fitted,    be  got 
frightened.     He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  was  not  at 
all  frightened  about  the  matter.      He  was 
not  at  all  afraid  of  his  countrymen.     He 
believed  them  to  be  a  thoroughlj  superior, 
well-judging,     calmly    considering     race. 
They  were  not  of  the  kind  we  saw  orer  the 
water;  they  were  not  to  be  influenced  by 
any  such  influences  as  availed  there;    they 
know  how  to  govern  themselves;  tbej  had 
what  no  other  people  except  the  Belgians 
had — a  respect  for  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  yielded  to  that  decision,  fairly 
and  properly  pronounced,  without  rushing 
to  arms,  because  they  found  themselves  in 
the  minority.     The  right  hon.  Home  Se- 
cretary could  not  make  out  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  hon.  Member's  proposition  and 
universal  suffrage;   he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  had, 
so   far,  no   apprehension  about   universal 
sufl'rage,  but  there  was   the  clearest  dis- 
tinction between  universal  suffrage  and  the 
franchise  advocated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose.     First,  the  proposed  voters 
must  be  men  free  from  the  conviction  of 
crime;  more  than  this,  they  must  be  dwel- 
lers in  a  house,  either  as  lodgers    or  as 
occupiers;   more  than  this,  they  must  es- 
tablish   their   particular  identity,   so    that 
Tom  Smith  might  not  be  confounded  with 
John  Smith,  an  identification  to  be  effected 
by  registration;  more  than  this,  vagabonds, 
wanderers  from  place  to  place,  without  set- 
tled habitation,  were  guarded  against  by  the 
requirement  that  each  voter  should  be  rated 
to  the  poor  relief — a  requirement  modified 
with  proper  reference  to  the  hon.  Member's 
experience  of  the  long  contest  about  tiie 
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ratepaying  clauses,  but  in  no  degree  open 
to  the  utterly  disingenuous  interpretation 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  must  know  that  it  was  not  de- 
signed for  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
as  he  suggested,  that  twenty  men  should 
vote  for  one  person  rated  and  paying  rates. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  wanted  to  make 
out,  that  because  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  proposed  that  all  men  aboYO  21, 
subject  to  his  various  qualifications,  should 
vote,  that  this  was  universal  suffirage;  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  took  no  heed,  in  his 
notion  of  universal  suffrage,  of  more  than 
half  the  population — women — of  the  large 
number  of  males  under  21,  of  the  large 
number  of  other  males  disqualified  under 
the  hon.  Member's  own  proposition ;  but 
raising  the  cry  **  universal  suffrage,"  at 
once  concluded  that  what  were  called  the 
labouring  classes  would  forthwith  become 
preponderant  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and,  because  preponderant,  would  very 
soon  do  away  with  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Queen — a  picture  of  course  most  alarming 
to  every  loyal  mind.  What  was  meant  by 
the  labouring  classes  ?  When  did  a  man 
come  within  the  category?  Where  was 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  labour- 
ing population  and  the  non-labouring  ? 
Would  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham 
favour  the  House  with  a  discriminative  de- 
finition ?  Was  the  little  shopkeeper,  who 
got  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
shut  up  late  at  night,  and  charged  100  per 
cent  on  his  goods  for  his  amazing  labour  in 
running  up  and  down  behind  the  counter — 
was  he,  with  his  vote,  as  a  lOl,  house- 
holder, within  or  without  the  category  ? 
Or  was  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford,  rising  early,  and  working  all  day, 
and  half  the  night — was  he  a  labouring 
man  or  no?  Or,  rather,  was  not  the 
whole  character  of  the  entire  country  as 
one  piece  of  paper,  shaded  all  over  with 
the  shade  of  labour,  darker  here,  and 
lighter  there,  it  was  true,  but  still  all 
shaded,  except,  perhaps,  where  the  House 
of  Lords  occupied  one  small  spot  of  light. 
Where,  ho  would  ask,  on  this  dark  page  of 
work,  all  occupied  with  labour,  frotn  the 
lowest  operative  labour  to  the  highest  in- 
tellectual labour,  even  up  to  that  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  where  were  you  to 
begin  to  mark  out  the  labouring  class? 
The  mischief  arose,  in  great  degree,  from 
putting  under  one  name  classes  wholly  va- 
rious in  position,  interests,  everything.  It 
was  an  idle  bugbear,  this  alarm  about  the 
labourbg  classes,  and  the  sooner  we  gol 


rid  of  it  the  better.  Never  was  there  s 
truer  observation  than  that  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey,  that  this 
Motion  must  come  to  pass.  He  had  found 
fault,  however,  with  all  parties  for  not  ar« 
resting  the  danger  which  he  apprehended. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  the  Whigs  for 
a  century  and  a  half  were  preaching 
revolution,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon« 
trose  was  now  preaching  revolution,  and 
added,  that  the  Whigs  supported  Par- 
ker  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  mu- 
tiny in  the  fleet;  but  he  did  not  say  that 
any  one  had  supported  Smith  O'Brien. 
He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  said,  with  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  the  change  must  come;  but 
he  wished  that  i^  should  not  come  with  the 
whirlwind,  the  storm,  and  confusion,  but  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  accept  it,  not  as 
a  painful  necessity  in  a  time  of  trial  and 
difficulty,  but  as  one  of  those  alterations 
which  afforded  a  specimen  of  the  Uving  vi- 
tality of  the  British  constitution.  It  would 
be  one  of  the  noblest  examples  in  the  full 
page  of  our  annals  that  our  people  should 
thus  rise,  not  in  the  terrific  majesty  of 
mad,  armed  violence,  but  in  the  simple, 
plain,  benignant  majesty  of  improvement 
and  intelligence.  They  should  teach  the 
people  of  England  by  deeds  that  they  were 
their  friends,  not  only  to  make  them  happy 
in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  them,  but  to  lift  them  up  to  a 
level  with  themselves,  and  not  to  fancy 
that  they  were  raising  themselves  by  keep- 
ing down  the  people.  He  did  not  mean 
equal  in  the  sense  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey.  He  had  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  invade  the  peculiar 
domain  of  gentility — or  whatever  higher 
ground  the  hon.  Gentleman  fancied — as- 
serted by  the  hon.  Member.  The  people 
could  get  on  very  well  without  it.  AH 
they  wanted  was  to  be  practically  equal 
before  the  law.  They  wanted  that  not 
1,000,000  out  of  4,500,000,  but  that  the 
4,500,000  should  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  their  representatives  in  Parliament. 
Not  that  he  himself  considered  their  not 
having  a  vote  in  itself  a  degradation;  he 
had,  he  believed,  a  vote  somewhere  or 
other,  but  he  had  never  voted  for  anybody 
in  all  his  life,  and  he  thoroughly  believed 
that,  give  these  other  millions  a  vote  to- 
morrow, the  chances  were  they  would  not 
use  it;  but,  even  were  it  so,  this  would  be 
no  answer  to  him.  The  point  was,  that 
they  were  discontented  because  they  had 
not  got  it,  and  that  it  was  eminently  de- 
sirable and  expedient,  and  y^'^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
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move  that  ground  of  discontent.  There 
would  he  no  danger  in  the  change,  even 
were  universal  suffrage  introduced :  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary 
might  derive  infinite  comfort  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  French  National  Assembly. 
That  Assembly  was  elected  by  universal 
Buffi'age,  and  where  would  you  find  so  con- 
servative a  body?  The  right  lion.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trado  shook  his 
head;  he  meant  to  convey,  no  doubt,  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  universal 
suffrage  in  France,  and  universal  suffrage 
in  England,  by  reason  that  in  France  the 
land  was  divided  among  an  infinite  number 
of  proprietors.  He  had  no  wish  to  force 
his  opinions  upon  any  one;  but  he  desired 
that  the  middle  classes  should  thoroughly 
understand  that  there  was  no  danger  in 
the  proposition  now  brought  forward,  for 
endowing  a  large  section  of  the  labouring 
population  with  the  power  which  they 
themselves  possessed.  He  thought,  if  they 
recollected  all  the  antecedents  by  which 
that  House  had  been  brought  together, 
they  ought  to  be  anxious  to  confer  this 
power  upon  the  labouring  classes,  because 
those  classes  had  enabled  them  to  force 
upon  the  aristocracy  the  Reform  Bill  which 
was  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  London.  The  noble 
Lord  knew  as  well  as  he  did,  that  they 
forced  that  Bill  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  upon  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
was  idle  to  deny  that  measure  was  a  revo- 
lution. It  was  a  revolution,  and  a  very 
beneficial  revolution.  An  hon.  Gentleman 
shook  his  head.  It  was  curious  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  opinions  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  were  quite  in  accordance  with 
those  of  that  very  class  who  were  so  much 
represented  on  the  opposite  (the  Minis- 
terial) benches.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  contradicted  everybody,  contradicted 
himself.  The  Reform  Act  was  a  revolu- 
tion. It  was  brought  about  by  a  feeling 
which  was  kept  up,  maintained,  and  che- 
rished by  the  noble  Lord  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  those  who  supported  them. 
The  time  was  past  for  any  hiding  of  that 
matter.  If  ever  there  was  a  revolution, 
that  was  one — a  quiet  and  calm  revolution, 
as  it  happened,  but  one  which  he  never 
wished  to  see  repeated  in  this  country. 
Ho  never  wished  to  bring  the  vessel  so 
near  the  rocks  again.  A  few  hours,  and 
they  might  have  been  in  a  violent  revolu- 
tion, instead  of  a  peaceful  one;  and  he  en- 
treated the  noble  Lord  opposite  and  his 
colleagues,  as  well  as  hon.  Members  on 


that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  Home,  to 
be  careful  how  they  again  reaiated  so  long 
as  they  resisted  on  the  occasion  to  whiek 
he  referred  the  fair,  and  honest,  and  jmt 
desires  of  the  people,  and  to  beware  that 
they  did  not  lead  them  into  a  daily  revda- 
tion. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  address  myself  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing the  motives  and  conduct  of  those  who 
brought  forward  the  Reform  Bill.  The  hon. 
Member  for  West  Surrey  has  chosen  to 
say — but  it  is  not  an  original  observation 
on  his  part,  though  he  certainly  is  not 
wanting  in  originality — that  the  Whigs 
when  in  power  have  immediately  become 
Tories,  and  have  acted  upon  tbe  princi- 
ples, which  he  considers  right  principles, 
by  which  Tory  Governments  bare  been 
guided.  But  it  was  somewhat  difficult  for 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  make  the  bringing 
forward  of  the  Reform  Bill  tally  with  his 
notions  either  of  Tory  government  or  of 
right  principles;  and,  therefore,  he  fixed 
upon  the  ingenious  device  of  inrenting  a 
motive  by  which  he  asserts  we  were  ac- 
tuated, and  ho  alleges  that  wo  brought  for- 
ward the  Reform  Bill  in  order  to  tiU^e  ven- 
geance on  our  opponents.  Now,  a  more 
unjust  remark  never  fell  from  any  Member 
of  this  House.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  la^t  spoke  has  begged  me,  and 
those  who  act  with  me,  not  to  repeat  the  re- 
sistance we  made  for  a  series  of  years  to  a 
reform  in  the  representation.  The  plain 
truth  is  known  to  many  who  recollect,  and 
to  anybody  who  will  read  it,  that  for  a 
series  of  years  we  brought  forward  and 
supported  Motions  for  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation. I  myself,  from  1821  to  1S30, 
made  repeated  Motions  asking  this  House 
to  grant  a  reform  in  the  representation. 
But,  if  I  feel  it  somewhat  necessary  to 
vindicate  myself,  I  cannot  refrain — though 
it  is  certainly  unnecessary — from  saying  a 
few  words  in  defence  of  the  chief  under 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  servo,  and  under 
whoso  auspices  the  Refoi*m  Rill  was  pro- 
posed and  carried.  My  Lord  Grey,  through- 
out his  political  life,  had  brought  forward 
and  supported  Motions  for  a  reform  of  the 
representation.  In  1810,  Earl  Grey,  then 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  at  a 
time  when  reform  was  not  a  very  palatable 
or  favourite  topic,  declared  that,  though 
his  original  plans  of  reform  had  been  modi- 
fied— though  his  ardour  had  been  abated 
by  age  and  experience — yet,  even  in  thoae 
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days,  when  reformers  were  few  in  nnmber, 
and  were  generally  calumniated  and  held  in 
low  estimation,  that  he  still  held  to  the 
main  doctrine  with  respect  to  a  reform  of 
Parliament.  Then  are  we  to  be  told  that 
Earl  Grey,  who  for  years  together  asked 
this  House  to  consent  to  a  reform  of  the 
representation,  and  who,  when  he  came 
into  power,  immediately  set  to  work  to 
frame  such  a  plan  as  he  thought  might  be 
carried,  and  might  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  country;  are  we  to  be  told  that  he  and 
his  Colleagues  took  that  course  merely  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  their  oppo- 
nents, and  that  they  were  actuated  merely 
by  party  motives  ?  That  may  be  a  very  in- 
genious suggestion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman; 
it  may  do  great  credit  to  his  invention : 
but  anything  further  from  the  real  fact 
could  not  well  be  stated  or  imagined.  I 
come  now  to  the  question  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  has  brought  before 
the  House;  and  I  must  say  1  think  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  has  been  some- 
what ill-treated  by  those  who  have  accused 
him  of  misrepresenting  or  misconstruing 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  has  stated  that 
he  is  himself  in  favour  of  the  principles  of 
what  is  called  "the  People's  Charter," 
that  he  thinks  every  man  ought  to  have  a 
vote,  and  that  he  considers  that  those  who 
have  no  vote  are  absolutely  slaves.  He 
proposes,  accordingly,  not  only  that  every 
occupier  of  a  house  shall  be  admitted  to  a 
vote,  but  that  every  lodger  may  bo  rated 
upon  application;  and  on  being  rated — but 
without  tho  payment  of  rates,  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  expressly  excluded — shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
says,  that  that  is  evidently  a  franchise  dis- 
joined from  property;  that  the  constitution 
of  England  has  hitherto  united,  not  in 
every  case  certainly,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
property  with  the  right  of  voting;  and 
that  this  would  bo  a  great  change  and  in- 
novation upon  that  principle.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  turns  round 
and  says,  "  You  have  completely  miscon- 
ceived or  misrepresented  the  Motion.  It 
does  not  propose  to  admit  every  man  who 
is  a  mere  lodger,  or  the  occupier  of  a  room 
in  a  house,  to  the  right  of  voting.  We  re- 
quire twelve  months'  residence,  and  that 
the  voter  shall  be  rated  according  to  law." 
But,  if  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  what  becomes  of  his 
assertion  that  every  man  who  has  not  a 
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vote  is  a  slave  ?  Either  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposes  a  Motion  so  extensive  that, 
if  it  is  adopted,  there  can  be  but  a  very 
small  class  of  the  people  who  could  be 
regarded,  as  he  terms  it,  in  a  state  of 
slavery;  or  it  is  a  Motion  giving  only  a 
restricted  suffrage,  and  in  that  case  ho 
leaves  a  great  number  of  the  people  in 
this  state  of  slavery.  I  do  not  see, 
vaguely  as  he  has  framed  his  Motion 
in  past  years,  and  vaguely  as  he  has 
stated  it  to-night,  how  he  can  avoid 
one  consequence  or  the  other.  I  under- 
stood him  to  say,  that  if  his  Motion  were 
adopted,  out  of  4.000,000  of  the  adult 
males  in  Great  Britain,  3,000,000  would 
have  votes;  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  re- 
stricted franchise,  he  loses  altogether  the 
benefit  of  delivering  from  slavery  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  says,  *'  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  the  present  representation  as 
not  being  a  representation  of  the  wishes, 
the  interests,  the  passions,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  people;  but  there  are  great  numbers 
of  people  who  are  excluded  from  the  fran- 
chise, and  it  is  in  order  to  content  them 
that  I  shall  vote  for  the  Motion."  Well, 
if  that  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  gives  his  vote,  I 
say  that,  unless  he  gives  the  franchise  fully 
and  completely  at  least  to  adult  males,  he 
must  totally  fail  in  his  object;  for,  how- 
ever unpalatable  it  may  be  to  a  man  to 
find  that  he  is  excluded  from  the  franchise, 
because  only  one  in  every  four  adult  males 
have  the  right  to  vote,  it  would,  I  think, 
bo  still  more  painful  to  him  to  see  that  tho 
three  others  had  the  right  of  voting,  be- 
cause ho,  the  fourth  had  not,  the  exclusion 
in  that  case  being  the  more  apparent. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  taxation 
and  representation,  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  I  do  not  think  wc 
are  either  of  us  in  error  as  to  the  general 
theory  of  the  constitution,  though  I  differ 
from  him  as  to  what  has  been  the  practice. 
I  imagine  the  meaning  of  the  declaration 
so  repeatedly  made,  that  taxation  and  re- 
presentation should  go  together,  is,  that 
the  King  did  not  in  ancient  times,  since 
the  commencement  of  our  representative 
constitution,  levy  taxes  by  his  own  autho- 
rity as  sovereign,  but  that  he  called  the 
representatives  of  counties  and  boroughs 
together;  that  he  took  their  assent  as  the 
assent  of  the  people  at  large;  and  that 
from  the  beginning  of  our  representative 
history — ^with  exceptions  which  were  de- 
nounced in  the  Petition  of  Right — ^the  i^xvcir* 
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ciple  has  been  tbat  all  taxes  were  levied 
with  the  assent  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  Parliament.  It  is,  however, 
quite  another  question  whether  that  ge- 
neral maxim  means  that  every  one  who  is 
subject  to  any  tax  should  have  directly  a 
vote  for  a  representative;  and  in  that  sense 
the  maxim  never  has  been  carried  into  ef- 
fect. Whether  you  had  the  county  fran- 
chise of  all  the  tenants  who  held  imme- 
diately from  the  Crown;  whether  you  had 
the  freehold  franchise,  or  the  suffraire  by 
freemen,  in  certain  cities  and  boroughs,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  at  all  times  of  our 
constitution  there  were  numbers  of  people 
subject  to  taxes,  and  affected  by  taxation, 
who  had  no  direct  votes  for  representatives 
in  this  House.  When  Lord  Camden  de- 
clared that  taxation  without  representation 
was  tyranny,  he  did  not  deny  the  right  of 
this  House  to  tax  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland,  though  many  of  the  people 
had  no  votes  for  Members  of  Parliament; 
but  he  declared  that  imposing  a  tax  upon 
America  when  America  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  send  representatives  to  the  British 
Parliament,  and  did  not  send  them,  was 
plainly  and  obviously  tyranny,  as  it  violated 
the  groat  principle  of  our  constitution,  that 
taxation  and  representation  should  go  to- 
gether. I  deny,  then,  that  that  maxim 
was  meant  to  be  literally  carried  into  effect 
with  regard  to  every  person  subject  to 
taxation ;  but  it  meant  only  that  the  House 
of  Commons  constituted  legally  and  vir- 
tually the  representatives  of  tho  people, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  the  people  they 
granted  taxes  and  subsidies  to  the  Crown. 
If  I  am  right  in  these  general  maxims,  I 
think  I  shall  not  be  wrong  in  asserting 
that  on  this  point  we  did  not  deviate  from 
the  principle  of  the  constitution  in  the  pro- 
position we  made  in  the  Reform  Bill.  Be- 
lieving that  the  time  had  como  when  men 
would  not  consider  themselves  fairly  repre- 
sented, when  a  park  in  one  place,  a  green 
mound  in  another,  or  a  town  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  sea  some  centuries  ago, 
sent  Members  to  Parliament,  while  tho 
great  seats  of  manufactures,  such  as  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  had  no  re- 
presentatives in  this  House — believing  the 
time  had  come  when  that  unreal  represen- 
tation would  no  longer  be  tolerated,  we 
proposed  that  there  should  be  a  change 
which  would  bring  the  representatives  of 
the  people  more  directly  to  represent  the 
people,  and  to  reflect  their  opinions  and 
interests  in  Parliament.  But  we  did  not 
pretend  to  destroy  all  that  existed.     We 


respected  the  prescription  wfaioh  gare  t« 
certain  boroughs  the  right  of  Banding 
Members  to  Parliament,  when  a  body  of 
electors,  though  small,  oould  be  found  to 
send  such  representatives.  We  did  not 
attempt  to  say  that  we  should  make  sneh 
an  exact  plan  of  a  constitution  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  far  Oxford  haa  rery 
properly  reprobated.  We  belieyed,  as  it 
was  well  stated  by  Lord  HoUand,  in  a  let- 
ter, I  think,  with  respect  to  a  eonstitutioa 
for  Naples,  that  to  attempt  to  frame  a  coo* 
stitution  for  a  nation,  and  to  expeot  that 
that  nation  would  at  once  be  fitted  for  it, 
was  as  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  build  a  tree, 
or  to  manufacture  an  animal.  We  did  not, 
therefore,  attempt  to  alter  the  great  out- 
line of  the  representation;  bat  that  which 
was  utterly  defective — ^the  mere  nomina- 
tion instead  of  representation— *we  put  away, 
and  the  great  seats  of  manufaoture,  wbieh 
before  had  no  representatiTes,  were  ad- 
mitted to  send  Members  to  Parliament. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  said 
that  in  doing  so  we  endeavoured  to  ereate 
a  preponderance  of  the  landed  arUtooraej 
in  this  House;  and  he  represents  me  as 
having  asserted  that  I  actually  had  that 
object  in  view.  Now  it  certainly  was  our 
object,  in  that  great  destruction  of  small 
boroughs,  not  to  make  any  unfair  dis- 
tribution of  the  new  representation;  and 
while  we  proposed  that  many  towns  not 
hitherto  sending  Members  should  return 
representatives  to  Parliament,  we  like- 
wise proposed  that  many  counties  should 
send  additional  Members  to  this  House. 
In  so  doing  we  distributed  the  repre- 
sentation fairly.  I  was  asked,  during  the 
discussion  on  tho  Bill,  whether  it  was  not 
true  that  we  had  utterly  destroyed  the 
landed  interest,  or  some  phrase  of  that 
kind — whether,  as  Lord  Ashburton  onee 
termed  it,  we  had  not  taken  the  represen- 
tation from  the  barley-field,  and  given  it 
to  tho  coal-field.  I  said,  so  far  from  that 
being  tho  case,  that  it  would  be  found, 
when  Parliament  assembled,  that  the  land- 
ed interest  would  have  a  preponderance. 
I  did  not  mean  to  say — nor  did  I  say — 
that  it  was  our  object  to  give  that  interest 
a  preponderance  ;  but  I  believed  that,  dis- 
tributing a  new  representation  fairly  be- 
tween tho  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns  and  counties,  the  landed  interest 
was  at  that  time  so  strong  in  the  country 
that  a  fair  representation  of  the  people  at 
large  would  give  a  preponderance  to  that 
interest.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  al- 
lude to  these  matters;  but  there  are  se 
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many  mificonceptions,  and  so  many  mis- 
statements, with  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill 
and  its  objects,  that  I  am  obliged,  from 
time  to  time,  to  explain  what  rcaUy  hap- 
pened, and  what  were  the  real  views  of 
the  Government.  I  should  have  thought 
it  very  unjust  if  we  h^d  proposed  merely  to 
extend  the  representation  to  a  considerable 
number  of  manufacturing  towns,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  population  in  the  counties. 
Tho  hon.  Men^ber  for  Montrose  begins  by 
proposing  that  every  man  of  full  age,  who 
is  the  occupier  of,  or  a  lodger  in,  a  house, 
although  he  may  not  pay  any  rates  or 
taxes,  shall  have  the  right  of  voting  for 
representatives  in  Parliament.  Now,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  if  the  hon.  Gentlen^an 
were  to  succeed  in  carrying  out  that  ob- 
ject by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  plan  would 
be  open  to  innumerable  frauds.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  means  could  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  number  of  persops  from  being 
placed  upon  the  register  as  rated  house- 
holders, though,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent law,  they  had  no  claim  or  right  to 
be  so  placed.  Take  tho  case  of  a  house 
in  which  there  are  six  or  seven  lodgers, 
but  the  owner  or  occupier  is  rated  for  the 
house  and  pays  the  rates.  The  lodgers 
are  not  rated ;  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  payment  of  the  rate ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  they  might  all  be  placed  upon 
the  rate-books  on  their  own  demand,  while 
the  obligation  of  paying  the  rates  would 
still  devolve  upon  the  occupier,  who  would 
remain  in  the  position  in  which  he  at  pres- 
ent stands.  This  certainly  is  as  near  to 
universal  suffrage  as  any  species  of  fran- 
chise can  well  be  that  does  not  openly  pro- 
fess to  rest  on  that  basis.  But  then  we 
have  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  avow- 
ing that  he  is  in  favour  of  tho  People's 
Charter;  we  have  him  declaring  that  he 
holds  those  doctrines  respecting  Parlia- 
mentary representation  which  the  partisans 
of  that  Charter  proclaim  at  all  public  meet- 
ings as  theirs ;  and  thus  ho  appears  before 
this  House  professing  to  pursue  the  same 
objects  and  working  for  the  same  ends. 
Then  how  am  I  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  tho  other?  How  am  I  to  separate 
his  plan  of  Parliamentary  reform  from  the 
plan  of  those  who  insist  upon  the  adoption 
of  tho  People's  Charter  ?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  has  com- 
plained of  us  as  having  no  confidence  in 
tho  people.  He  has  asked  us  why  we 
shoiild  distrust  the  people — ^wby  not  ad- 


mit them  to  the  privilege  of  voting  for. 
Members  of  this  House  ?  Now  it  would 
seem  very  ungenerous  in  me  if  I  were 
to  say  that  I  had  not  full  confidepce 
in  all  classes  of  the  communi^.  I  do  feel 
in  them  a  great  deal  of  confidence.  But 
in  noticing  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  cant 
not  avoid  recalling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  observation  with  regard  to 
the  people  which  wo  have  just  heard  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  ]Ie  told 
us  that  when  anything  was  said  on  one 
side  in  praise  of  the  working  classes,  it 
was  immediately  echoed  from  the  other 
side  in  the  warmest  manner.  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  believe  that  is  done  with  per- 
fect sincerity.  My  deliberate  opinion  is 
— and  I  have  always  expressed  it — that  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  are,  as  to  their  general 
conduct,  worthy  of  the  highest  commei^df- 
tion.  But  does  it  from  that  fairly  follow 
that  if  the  suffrage  were  rendered  universal 
— that  if  every  adult  male  in  the  country 
possessed  the  power  of  voting  for  the 
Members  returned  to  this  House,  their 
choice  would  always  be  the  wisest  ?  Does 
it  follow  that,  because  they  desire,  and 
perhaps  in  a  certain  sense  deserve,  to  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  sending  Members  to 
this  Hous^,  they  must,  therefore,  be  com*- 
petent  to  form  sound  opinions  on  all  the 
great  questions  which  come  before  us  re- 
lating to  the  empire,  to  the  preservation  of 
tho  constitution,  the  important  sfibjects 
relating  to  colonies  and  commerce,  and 
the  various  other  difficult  matters  which 
come  before  this  House  ?  So  far  from 
thinking  them  competent  to  such  a  task,  I 
do  believe  that  many  of  them  would  be 
misled — that  most  of  them  would  be  de- 
ceived by  the  people  who  would  tell  them 
that  they  were  unjustly  paying  interest  to 
the  amount  of  20,000,000/.  or  30,000,000L 
per  annum  upon  a  debt  that  was  in  no  re- 
spect national.  They  might  be  told  that 
it  was  a  debt  which  they  were  not  obliged 
to  pay;  that  if  they  repudiated  it  they 
might  get  rid  of  20,000,000/.  of  taxes; 
and  men  who  in  such  language  addressed 
the  working  classes  might  obtain  seats  in 
this  House  on  undertaking  to  urge  such 
opinions.  Then  there  are  those  who  would 
tell  the  people  that  they  ought  to  go  for 
a  repeal  of  the  new  poor-law,  and,  having 
accomplished  that  object,  that  they  ought 
to  have  recourse  to  the  old  poor-law.  Pro- 
bably no  one  who  knows  the  working 
classes  entertains  any  doubt  that  such  doc- 
tripes  as  those  would  have  gr^at  wei^s^Lti 
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and  influence  among  them;  and  if  such  is 
mj  opinion,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  that  I  cannot  agree  to  the  propositions 
this  night  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose.  But  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  reproach  us  with  measures  that 
we  have  ourselves  proposed,  and  tell 
us  that  we  are  guilty  of  inconsistency 
in  not  assenting  to  the  propositions  at  pre- 
ent  before  the  House — that  the  Irish  Fran- 
chise Bill  and  the  Cape  Colony  Bill  are 
both  founded  upon  principles  not  materially 
different  from  those  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
Iber  for  Montrose  has  laid  down.  In  the 
first  place,  as  to  Ireland,  our  measure  pro- 

Eoses  to  give  to  2,000,000  of  adult  popu- 
ition  in  that  country  a  body  of  electors 
amounting  to  only  250,000,  whieh  regulates 
the  proportion  between  the  adults  and  the 
electors  nearly  according  to  the  standard 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  it  is  rather  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  than  in  favour  of  this 
country;  therefore  that  Bill  can  at  all 
events  form  no  precedent  for  the  measure 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
wishes  to  introduce.  Then  with  respect  to 
the  Cape,  that  case  appears  to  me  to  be 
equally  unfortunate,  for  I  think  no  one  will 
succeed  in  maintaining  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  and  the  conditions  under  which 
a  body  of  representatives  in  a  colony  are 
to  be  elected  when  they  are  chosen  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  for  merely  local  purposes, 
are  not  widely  different  from  those  under 
which  the  Members  of  this  House  ought  to 
be  sent  to  Parliament.  The  local  represen- 
tatives of  a  colony  like  the  Cape  have  no 
great  questions  to  decide.  They  are  not 
called  upon  to  deal  with  such  great  im- 
perial questions  as  come  before  the  House 
of  Commons ;  a  different  set  of  objects  en- 
gage the  attention,  and  a  different  class  of 
representatives  suit  such  a  colony.  The 
next  complaint  against  us  is  that  we  do  not 
carry  out  our  own  principles  far  enough — 
that  we  have  given  the  right  of  voting  to 
nearly  all  the  householders  in  tlie  kingdom 
— and  that  we  ought  to  complete  our  own 
work.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Talfourd  that  the  sufifrage  is  enjoyed 
not  so  much  by  every  householder  as  by 
every  man  whom  a  house  holds.  But  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  say  how  we  can  be  fairly 
taunted  with  not  acting  up  to  our  principles 
when  our  opponents  do  not  bring  forward 
a  definite  plan;  for  example,  what  does  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  intend  to  do 
with  the  cities  and  boroughs  that  at  pre- 
sent send  Members  to  this  House  ?  I  confess 
that  upon  this,  as  upon  other  occasions,  I 


have  found  the  explanation  of  the  hon. 
Member  by  no  means  satisfactory.  I  can 
very  well  understand  the  plan  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottingham — I  can  understand 
the  points  of  the  Charter — that  Charter 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  has 
signed,  and  which  it  is  understood  that  he 
was  concerned  in  drawing  up— I  can  un- 
derstand all  that  the  Charter  demands 
about  equal  electoral  districta,  with  popu- 
lations of  from  40,000  to  50,000 — every 
inhabitant  being  entitled  to  a  vote — a  plan 
which  is  sufficiently  intelligible;  but  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  fully  understand  the  scheme 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  In  the 
Charter,  though  very  unlike  our  present 
system,  there  is  still  an  apparent  fairness 
and  justice.  But  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  told  us  that  there  was  a 
borough  with  3,500  inhabitants*  and  here 
there  was  another  with  200,000  with  an 
equal  number  of  representatives,  he  did 
not  tell  us  how  he  proposed  to  remedy  the 
inequality.  The  hon.  Gentleman  might, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  prove  arithmeUcaUy 
that  this  was  a  very  glaring  abuse,  and 
that  it  should  be  corrected,  but  he  never 
told  the  House  how  the  grievance  was  to 
be  redressed;  he  never  told  us,  as  he 
might  have  done,  that  such  evils  did  not 
constitute  the  sole  inequalities  of  represen- 
tation. Wc,  in  making  the  Reform  BilU 
did  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief 
that  we  could,  even  if  it  were  desirable, 
prevent  all  inequalities,  and  give  exactly  to 
every  city  and  borough  and  division  of  a 
county  the  precise  number  of  representa- 
tives to  which  its  population  might  seem 
to  entitle  it.  We  may  have  left  a  borough 
with  100,000  population  two  Members, 
while  we  left  an  agricultural  county  with 
a  population  of  200,000  with  only  two 
Members  also;  though,  if  the  strict  rule  of 
population  were  canned  out,  the  county, 
with  its  200,000  souls,  ought  to  have  four 
Members.  Here  we  have  Nottingham, 
with  a  population  of  53,091,  with  two 
Members,  and  North  Devonshire,  possess- 
ing a  population  of  170,770,  having  also 
only  two  representatives.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  list  which  I  will  read  of  eleven 
towns,  each  with  two  representatives  in 
this  House,  excepting  Walsall  and  Kidder- 
minster. They  are  as  follows: — Notting- 
ham 53,091,  Preston  50,131,  Leicester 
50,733,  Oldham  42,595,  Wolverhampton 
36,382,  Bradford  34,560,  Derby  32,741, 
Coventry  30,743.  Stockport  28,431,  Wal- 
sail  20,852,  Kidderminster  14,399.  The 
inequality  in  these  cases  is  obvious  enough; 
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but  no  one  has  yet  told  us  how  it  could  have 
been  avoided.  The  aggregate  population  of 
those  towns  is  198,108,  and  they  send  twen- 
tj-four  Members  to  this  House — an  arrange- 
ment respecting  which  I  have  not  yet  heard 
any  complaint.  Here  we  have  Oldham  with  a 
population  of  42,595,  and  Dorsetshire  with 
one  of  125,758,  both  returning  to  this 
House  an  equal  number  of  representatives; 
Wolverhampton  with  36,382,  and  Lincoln- 
shire South  with  135,978,  returning  each 
two  Members;  and  now  1  will  read  the 
names  and  population  of  six  agricultural 
counties,  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting 
them  with  the  towns  to  which  1  have  just 
called  the  attention  of  the  House,  the  po- 
pulation of  all  the  boroughs  within  those 
counties  returning  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment being  excluded : — Devonshire,  North, 
170,770 ;  South  207,541 ;  Buckingham- 
shire,  78,524;  Dorsetshire,  125,758;  Lin- 
colnshire, North,  175.841;  South,  135,978; 
Norfolk,  East,  115,545;  West,  188,939; 
Essex,  North,  154,828;  South,  163,937. 
Every  one  will  remember  that  the  question 
of  equality  has  often  been  warmly  discussed; 
but  I  do  not  recollect  any  case  in  which 
there  was  a  proposition  for  increasing  the 
number  of  representatives  possessed  by 
the  counties,  and  why  not  those  as  well  as 
the  towns,  if  the  mere  question  of  popula- 
tion were  to  be  considered,  and  that  alone  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that 
was  not  the  question.  He  took  the  great 
towns  and  boroughs,  and  appeared  to  think 
that  they  could  not  have  too  many  repre- 
sentatives, but  he  provided  no  remedy  for 
the  case  of  the  counties.  Upon  other  oc- 
casions he  had  stated  to  the  House  why 
those  by  whom  the  Reform  Act  had  been 
prepared,  had  given  to  certain  great  towns 
and  to  divisions  of  counties  the  number  of 
representatives  that  they  respectively  pos- 
sessed, and  in  referring  to  that  1  cannot  help 
saying  that  if  the  doctrines  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  as  far  as  1  understand 
them,  were  carried  out,  they  could  be  at- 
tended with  no  other  result  than  this,  that 
they  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
divisions — 1  fear  I  ought  to  call  them  colli- 
sions— between  the  agricultural  and  the 
manufactiuring  interests.  We  thought,  in 
framing  the  Reform  Act,  that  by  preserv- 
ing in  this  House  representatives  of  smaller 
boroughs  which  were  suiTOunded  by  agri- 
cultural districts,  we  should  soothe  irrita- 
tion, reconcile  opposing  prejudices,  and, 
by  such  a  plan,  obtain  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  fair  and  equal  representation. 
I  have  said  already,  and  I  now  repeat,  that 


I  do  not  understand  the  plan  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  has  three  seve- 
ral times  brought  before  the  House  :  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  quite  to  compre- 
hend its  scope  and  tendency;  let  it  be  ex- 
plained to  us,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
form  something  like  a  judgment.  It  was 
not  in  this  way  that  I  brought  forward  the 
Reform  Bill — 1  named  plainly  and  frankly 
every  borough,  city,  and  county  in  the  re- 
presentation of  which  I  proposed  to  make 
any  change.  I  laid  before  the  House  the 
whole  basis  of  the  Bill;  but  it  was  not 
without  some  difficulty  that  anything  could 
be  collected  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  respecting  his  plan ;  and  there 
was  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  deal  fairly  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion as  regarded  representation;  that  he 
intended  nothing  like  equality  as  regarded 
the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufac- 
turing classes;  while  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  spoke  of  the  labour- 
ing population  as  a  distinct  class,  to  be 
dealt  with  differently  from  any  other.  Upon 
that  point  I  do  not  by  any  means  agree 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  and 
still  less  do  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  when  he  called  the  working 
people  of  this  country  mere  slaves,  serfs, 
and  bondmen;  so  far  from  being  slaves, 
they  enjoy  perfect  security  of  person  and 
property.  If  accused  of  any  offence,  they 
are  fully  entitled  to  trial  by  jury,  and  to 
the  same  protection  as  the  highest  per- 
sonages in  the  land  :  they  live  under  a  free 
constitution  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
I  ask,  is  not  that  the  general  feeling  pre- 
valent among  themselves,  and  is  it  not  a 
great  mistake  to  describe  that  as  a  condi- 
tion of  slavery?  There  is  no  republic  in 
the  world  which  opens  a  wider  or  a  fairer 
field  for  the  exercise  of  ability,  or  the  dis- 
play of  merit,  than  this  monarchy.  The 
highest  honours,  the  greatest  powers,  the 
most  eminent  Ministerial  offices,  are  open 
to  men  of  the  lowest  and  humblest  origin; 
they  may  become  the  advisers  of  the  So- 
vereign; they  may  influence  political  pro- 
ceedings and  measures;  they  may  rise  to 
the  highest  dignities  in  the  church  and 
the  law;  they  may  become  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  they  may  be  raised  to  the 
office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  tiiku 
rank  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  a  people 
then  in  possession  of  every  protection  zor 
person,  of  every  privilege  of  property,  witb 
a  fair  field  for  enterprise  open  before  them, 
ought  not  to  be  described  as  a  nation  of 
slaves  merely  because  all  oi  iVc^soi  \^  ^jmX- 
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possess  the  right  of  voting  for  Memhcrs  of 
Parliament.  I  trust  that,  on  the  present 
occasion  at  least,  I  need  not  enter  upon  any 
discussion  of  the  hallot,  or  the  duration  of 
Parlfaments;  and  although  I  am  opposed 
to  the  Motion  now  hefore  the  House,  though 
I  am  hound  to  give  it  a  distinct  negative, 
vet  I  am  hound  also  to  say  that  I  do  not 
hold,  in  all  cases,  to  the  10^  qualification. 
I  do  not  think  it  ahsolutely  necessary  that 
that  limit  should  ho  retained.  Having 
stated  similar  opinions  on  former  occasions, 
I  have  been  asked  why,  if  I  entertain  these 
sentiments,  the  Government  does  not  come 
forward  with  Some  proposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  them  into  effect — why  not 
come  forward  with  some  substantial  re- 
form, iis  I  admit  these  to  be  the  opinions 
of  my  colleagues  and  myself?  I  have 
communicated  With  them  upon  this  subject; 
and  we  have  not  thought  it  advisable  in 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament  to  set 
aside  other  great  questions  for  the  purpose 
of  fully  discussing  this,  or  raising  any 
question  whatever  on  the  franchise,  being 
anxious  to  avoid  protracted  debates,  which 
kuight  load  to  angry  results.  Of  late  years 
many  changes  have  been  made,  which  are 
Btill  matters  of  grave  discussion  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  country.  My  opinion 
is,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  that  these  matters 
ought  to  be  settled  previous  to  placing  be- 
fore the  country  another  question  like  this, 
which  could  hardly  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  without  many  party  di- 
visions that  had  much  better  be  avoided. 
If  I  add  to  this  another  consideration, 
which  is  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  atten- 
tion, I  mean  the  state  of  the  laws  relating 
to  commerce,  and  if  I  add  to  these  other 
questions  of  great  moment,  I  am  sure  the 
House  will  agree  with  me  that  we  should 
inflict  serious  injury  on  the  public  interest 
if  we  sought  to  carry  a  change  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  at  a  time  like 
the  present.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the 
present  Parliament  is  fully  equal  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  settlement  of  the  great  ques- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred,  and  quite 
competent  to  pass  laws  arising  out  of  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  ;  and  I  think 
it  is  greatly  for  the  public  interest  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  assembled  in 
this  House  should  continue  to  give  their 
attention  to  the  subjects  which  are  already 
before  us.  There  are  other  considerations 
which  ought  to  induce  us  to  avoid  engag- 
ing with  the  question  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form till  we  haye  been  able  to  collect  fur- 


ther information  respecting  it.  Befotic  we 
bring  the  question  of  sufl^ge  before  the 
House,  wo  should  remember  that  great 
changes  have  taken  place  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  the  continent  of  Europe — that  those 
changes  are  not  without  a  lesson,  and 
the  first  lesson  which  we  aro  told  thej 
teach  us  is  that  Governments  ougbt  much 
sooner  to  have  attended  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  respective  countries — 
that  the  pcoplo  of  the  Continent  had  be- 
come enlightened — that  the  press  had  cre- 
ated a  barrier  which  absolute  power  could 
not  pass — and  that  ancient  dynasties  had 
been  overwhelmed  in  the  tide  of  popular 
fury;  but  we  have  learnt  another  lesson: 
we  have  seen  three  countries  which  engaged 
in  revolution  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  in 
the  cause  of  good  government  disappointed 
in  their  hopes.  In  Italy  we  have  seen  a 
venerable  Pontiff^,  with  the  best  intentions 
and  the  utmost  benevolence,  obliged  to  flj 
from  his  capital,  which  was  stained  with 
the  blood  ot  his  Minister,  who  had  been 
assassinated  under  circumstances  of  ex- 
treme aggravation.  We  have  seen  there 
the  wild  establishment  of  a  republic,  and 
we  have  seen  the  capital  of  that  countrj 
exposed  to  foreign  bombardment  and  fo- 
reign occupation.  In  Germany  also  Tarions 
changes  have  taken  place,  from  the  extreme 
of  despotism  to  the  extreme  of  democracy. 
In  some  countries  universal  suffrage  has 
been  given  and  withdrawn  foi*  the  purpose 
of  substituting  an  iuvention  from  ancient 
Rome,  according  to  which  100  wealthy 
persons  would  possess  a  degree  of  influence 
equal  to  1,000  of  the  poor.  We  have  seen 
that  as  a  substitute  for  universal  suflfrage- 
We  have  seen  in  France  the  demand  ror 
an  extension  of  the  sufi^ragc,  where  only  a 
few  hundred  thousand  persons  possessed  it, 
and  then,  to  the  astonishment  of  99  per- 
sons out  of  every  100,  universal  sufllrage. 
acted  upon,  suppressed,  and  then  revirod 
by  the  ablest  and  the  wisest  as  well  as  the 
poorest  of  the  people.  We  have  seen  men 
endeavouring  to  remove  the  evils  brought 
upon  them,  to  their  surprise  and  without 
their  knowledge,  by  a  suffrage  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  now  proposes.  I  have  been  told, 
and  I  suppose  many  more  have  been  told, 
the  probability  is  that  the  opinions  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  France  will 
ultimately  settle  in  the  judgment  that  their 
present  constitution  is  not  suited  to  their 
national  habits  and  character,  and  that  this 
constitution  will  be  replaced  bj  one  of  a 
different  kind.    Now,  1  adtnit  that  it  is  no 
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buBineSB  of  ours  to  interfere  with  any  kind 
of  government  that  the  French  nation  may 
give  to  themselves;  but  it  is  our  privilege 
— and  we  should  be  foolish  if  we  did  not 
exercise  it — to  avail  ourselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe,  and  of  taking  some  counsel  from 
those  events.  I  say,  then,  that  if  the  re- 
sult of  the  first  lesson  of  1848  was,  "  It 
is  too  late  !*'  that  the  result  of  the  second 
lesson  is,  "  Do  not  do  too  much,  and  do 
not  go  too  far  without  full  deliberation/' 
I  say  that  we  are  in  the  happy  position 
that  we  have  not  a  constitution  to  seek. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Shef- 
field says  that  he  is  always  looking  for 
this  constitution,  and  that  ho  is  not  able  to 
find  it.  Why  that,  in  fact,  is  our  happi- 
ness and  our  advantage.  It  is  our  happi- 
ness and  our  advantage  that  we  have  no 
written  constitution,  but  that  every  Eng- 
lishman 


n 


knows  hifl  rights, 


And  knowing  dare  maintain" — 

and  that  no  person  would  venture  to  deprive 
any  Englishman  of  that  liberty  which — 
notwithstanding  what  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  says — ^he  knows  he  has,  and 
which  he  highly  prizes.  Well  then,  Sir, 
if  the  people  of  this  country  are  in  the  en- 
joyment of  so  much  liberty — if  the  people 
of  this  country  during  the  years  1848  and 
1849  have  shown  so  much  temper — and 
if,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  says, 
they  are  now  in  state  of  quiet  and  content- 
ment, I  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  unwise  in  us  to  pause  and  to  de- 
liberate, and  not  to  take  the  next  step 
without  a  consideration  of  what  that  step 
shall  be.  That  there  is  no  very  prevailing 
wish  for  these  changes — that  the  middle 
classes,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  said,  were  rather  opposed  to 
them,  are  certainly  not  conclusive  reasons 
against  these  changes.  It  is  unadvisable 
to  wait  for  a  storm  before  you  put  to  sea; 
but  if  you  lift  your  anchor  in  a  perfect 
calm  you  may  be  drifted  against  the  rocks. 
I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  people  of  this  country 
it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Government 
of  this  country  to  propose  a  great  plan  for 
the  extension  of  tne  su£[rage.  Whenever 
they  do  propose  a  plan,  I  think  it  ought  not 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  Reform  Bill,  but 
a  supplement  to  that  Act.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  Reform  Act  was  adapted  to  the 
institutions  of  this  country.  I  think  it  was 
adapted  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  this 
country*    I  beliarOi  mth  the  hon.  Gmtto- 


man  the  Member  for  Montrose,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  since  the  Re- 
form Bill  made  great  advances  in  know- 
ledge and  information  of  every  kind.  I 
rejoice  to  know  and  to  acknowledge  these 
advances.  I  think  it  is  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  these  advances  that  they  do  not, 
as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  show  any  impa- 
tience for  a  great  political  change — that 
they  know  the  conflicts  and  even  the  dan- 
ger that  accompany  such  changes — and 
that  they  are  content  to  wait  until  the 
wisdom  of  this  House  shall  decide  that  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  further  extensioli 
of  the  sufifrage,  and  that  the  101,  value 
shall  be  no  longer  the  limit  of  the  right  of 
voting.  I  think  that  if  you  decide  against 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member,  you  will 
decide  against  a  Motion  that  is  inconsistent 
with  any  right  of  suffrage  that  has  hitherto 
existed  in  this  country — that  you  will  in- 
troduce to  the  representation  a  body  of 
electors  with  whom  you  might  find  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  the  other 
institutions  of  the  country  harmonise.  I 
am  supported  in  this  view  by  the  language 
used  by  parties  at  meetings  professeSy 
held  to  support  this  Motion.  I  observe 
that  at  one  of  those  meetings  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottingham  rejoiced  in  the 
union  that  hSd  taken  place,  and  observed, 
amid  the  applause  and  laughter  of  the  au- 
dience, that  it  was  not  enough  to  destroy 
protection,  but  that  it  would  also  be  neces- 
sary to  destroy  the  Established  Church,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  black  slugs,  by  which  he 
designated  the  clergy  of  that  Church. 
[Mr.  F.  O'Connor  :  Hear,  hear!]  The 
hon.  Member  cheers  that  statement.  Well, 
but  has  he  agreed  upon  this  point  with 
those  who  are  proposing  this  plan  to-night  ? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford,  I  know  means  nothing  of 
the  kind.  His  wish  is  to  preserve  the 
monarchy  and  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. I  have  do  doubt  of  that.  But  when 
the  Members  come  to  be  elected  under  the 
plan  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  if 
it  were  sanctioned  this  evening,  I  rather 
believe  and  incline  to  think  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottingham  would  be  rather 
more  likely  to  carry  the  majority  with  him 
in  his  plan  than  the  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
ford. Bo  that  as  it  may,  this  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture  and  uncertainty.  My  advice 
to  the  House  is  to  prefer  to  that  conjecture 
and  uncertainty  the  institutions  that  we 
now  have,  being  prepared  to  amend  them 
with  regard  to  any  of  their  defects — re- 
fusikig  to  ally  oi3ffw\i^R^  >a  va^  ^^t^wioiSQabS^ 
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rejections  of  what  may  be  for  the  public 
benefit — but  not  adopting  a  course  full  of 
danger,  full  of  doubt,  and  full  of  peril  to 
our  best  interests. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  observed,  that  the 
Ministerial  replies  to  the  Motion  before  the 
House  were  most  unsatisfactory  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    He  could  not  but  remark  that  the 
whole  of  the  opposition  had  come  from  the 
Treasury  bench  with  one  exception,  and 
that  exception  a  gentleman  of  very  amphi- 
bious politics,  he  meant  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Surrey.    No  Member  on  the  other 
side  had  addressed  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject.    He  (Mr.  Osborne)  was  one  of  those 
who  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  had  indulged  in  the  pleasing  dream 
that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  have    deprived   his   hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  of  the 
necessity  of  again  bringing  forward  this 
question.     For  in  July,  1848,  he  remem- 
bered not  only  did  that  noble  Lord  disclaim 
the  doctrine  of  finality,  but  expressed  him- 
self totally  dissatisfied  with  the  then  state 
of  the  elective  franchise;  and  though  the 
noble  Lord*s  language  was  vague  and  in- 
definite, yet  at  that  time,  when  the  events 
on  the  Continent  disturbed  all  minds,  it  was 
thought  by  some  that  ho  was  justified  in 
his  reserve;  few   thought  he  intended  to 
put  off  the  popular  claim  to  that  indefinite 
period  he  had  hinted  at  to-night.     He  told 
them  to-night  that  he  would  not  put  to  sea 
in  a  storm  nor  in  a  calm.     Then,  was  the 
noble   Lord  really  waiting  for  a  breeze  ? 
Was  ho  waiting  for  the  excitement  of  the 
approach  of  a  general    election,  then  to 
lay  on  the  table  a  Bill  to  extend  the  elec- 
tive franchise  ?  That  was  not,  he  thought, 
a  course  calculated  to  place  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  Government  in  a  very  high  position 
in  the  opinions  of  the  people.     He  (Mr. 
Osborne)   supported    the   present    Motion 
with   some  feelings  of  disappointment,  he 
confessed;  for  he  believed  until  the  broad 
arrow  of  Government  support  was  stamped 
upon  it,  there  was  very  little  hope  of  its 
success.     But  he  would  appeal  to  the  class 
who  were  always  saying  it  was  not  the 
proper  time  to  concede  popular  rights — 
those  who  were  always  ready  to  say,  when 
there  was  agitation,  "  we  must  not  yield 
to  popular  clamour;*'  and  when  there  was 
apathy,  to  say,  **  the  people  feel  no  anxiety 
on  the  subject'* — he  would  appeal  to  them, 
and  ask  whether  there  had  ever  been  a 
time  when  a  Minister  might  come  forward 
with  a  whole  and  complete  measure  of  re- 


form ?  Was  it  not  by  urging  that  it  was 
not  the  proper  time  for  popular  concession 
that  the  King  of  France  plunged  that  coun- 
try into  revolution  ?  Was  it  not  the  ad- 
herence to  a  system  bj  which  out  of 
36,000,000  of  people,  250.000  only  had 
votes,  that  France  was  cajoled  into  a  revo- 
lution, which  he  admitted  had  Urought  dis- 
credit on  the  popular  party,  and  retarded 
popular  progress  in  the  country  ?  There 
was  another  lesson  taught  us  by  France  in 
the  revolution  of  1830,  and  he  thought 
the  noble  Lord  would  do  well  to  profit  by 
those  lessons,  and  seize  the  proper  time  in 
1850.  The  consequence  of  the  noble  Lord's 
refusal  to  concede  the  just  demands  of  the 
people  for  political  rights  was,  that  a  cry 
had  arisen  out  of  doors,  which*  though  low 
at  present,  would  swell  after  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  that  night,  and  become 
irresistible.  The  noble  Lord  would  not 
have  to  wait  for  the  storm  or  the  calm 
long,  but  be  forced  by  the  power  of  the 
popular  voice  to  take  that  step  which  he 
now  refused  to  enter  upon.  He  (Mr.  Os- 
borne) was  not  one  of  those  who  approved 
of  systematic  agitation;  but  who  would  be 
to  blame  for  it  ?  A  supine  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  procrastinating  Cabinet.  It 
was  not  the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton,  or  the 
deposed  monarch  the  Member  for  Notting- 
ham— it  was  the  noble  Lord  himself,  who 
was  the  President  of  the  Financial  Reform 
Association;  and  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  was 
greatly  mistaken  if  he  did  not  find  himself 
obliged  to  carry  out  much  more  than  the 
members  of  that  association  now  asked 
for.  The  noble  Lord  had  given  the  House 
but  few  reasons  for  his  dilatory  condact. 
He  denied  that  the  principles  of  conserra- 
tism  and  whiggism  were  identical  with  this 
**  stand  at  ease"  policy  which  Ministers 
were  pursuing — a  policy  of  neither  resist- 
ance nor  concession,  but  added  fuel  to  the 
ilames.  Such  was  not  the  principle  which 
Fox  had  laid  down,  when  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  take  the  lead.  Nei- 
ther was  it  the  policy  of  Earl  Grey.  And 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  great  conservative  authority, 
asserted  that — 

*'  It  was  the  theory,  as  it  had  been  the  practlee 
in  all  times,  to  adapt  the  representation  to  the 
state  of  the  country.  There  could  be  oo  doubt 
but  that  it  had  always  been  the  principle  of  repr«« 
sentntion  that  it  should  change  with  tho  changes 
which  the  country  might  endure,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  governed  by  local  considerations." 

And  the  successor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  present 
great  leader  of  this  great  country,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire — what  did 
he  say  ?   What  was  the  doctrine  laid  down 
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in  1844  ?  Speaking  on  the  Bubject  of  agi- 
tation in  February,  1844,  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man said — 

"  They  heard  a  great  deal  of  reform  associations, 
of  anti-corn-law  leagues,  and  other  combinations 
of  that  kind — those  things  were  merely  the  con- 
sequence of  the  people  taking  the  government  of 
the  country  into  their  own  hands,  because  Goyem- 
mcnt  would  not  administer  matters  themselves. 
Opinions  were  afloat,  the  public  mind  was  agitated, 
and  no  one  who  was  in  authority  came  forward  to 
lead  the  people.  As  the  natural  consequence  of 
such  neglect,  they  coalesced  together ;  because 
nothing  was  clearer  than  this,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  lead  the  people,  the  people  would 
drive  the  Government." — Hansard,  Ixxii.  1015. 

Now,  the  noble  Lord  was  bringing  things 
to  that  position ;  ho  was  refusing  to  lead 
the  people,  and  the  agitators,  of  whom  the 
noble  Lord  was  the  godfather,  must  get 
up  and  make  him  lead.  But  the  noble 
Lord  had  said  that  he  must  take  time  to 
consider.  Was  the  House  aware  that  three 
jcars  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
the  noble  Lord  expressed  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  franchise  just  previously 
granted  ?  In  his  letter  to  the  electors  of 
Stroud  he  said — 

"It  might  have  been  difficult,  bat  it  was  not 
impossible,  to  have  made  the  freemen  the  proper 
representatives  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  classes 
of  the  community — ^that  of  the  industrious,  in- 
telligent, and  able  mechanics  who  abound  in  our 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  and 
some  of  whom  only  are  now  admitted  to  the  right 
of  voting.  Such  a  change  in  the  character  of 
freemen  would  do  much  to  purify  our  elections, 
and  to  strengthen  the  House  of  Commons." 

This  was  in  1835.  Was  the  House  puri- 
fied since  ?  Did  not  a  greater  amount  of 
bribery  now  exist  than  ever  had  existed  in 
the  boasted  times  of  the  boroughmongers  ? 
There  had  been  a  Committee  appointed 
three  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  to  inquire  into  cases  of  bribery,  and 
such  passages  of  depravity  as  they  had 
published  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  imagine.  This  also  was 
in  1835.  But  he  came  now  to  a  more  re- 
cent period,  the  year  1841,  when  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Shef- 
field brought  forward  the  subject  of  the 
•*  disgraceful  compromises,**  and  when  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
those  compromises.  He  had  looked  through 
that  evidence,  and  found  that  in  Harwich, 
94  Tory  votes  cost  6,3001. ;  84  Whig  votes 
cost  2,000^  Nottingham,  529  Whig  votes 
cost  12,000^;  144  Tory  votes  cost5,000Z. 
Lewes,  41 1  Whig  votes  cost  5,0001. ;  407 
Tory  votes  cost  2.000i.  Reading,  570 
Tory  votes  cost  6,000i.  ;  410  Whig  votes 
cost  1,600;.    Bridport,  304  Whig  votes 


cost  5,466Z.;  244  Tory  votes,  no  return 
made.  Penryn  and  Falmouth,  462  Whig 
votes  cost  4,0001.;  381  Tory  votes  cost 
4,0002.  In  these  six  boroughs  alone, 
3,796  votes  had  cost  upwards  of  53,3662. 
This  was  in  1841  ;  and  now  they  were 
talking  of  the  present  pure  Parliament. 
He  found,  in  1847,  that  there  was  another 
Committee  appointed.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
were  at  that  time  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
its  appointment,  and  particularly  so  when 
it  was  moved  that  a  Commission  should  go 
down  to  the  boroughs  to  inquire  into  the 
corrupt  practices.  The  next  Session  the 
hon.  Member  for  Droitwich  proposed  that 
his  brother  Members  should  take  their 
oaths  that  they  would  not  bribe  by  them- 
selves or  agents  in  future.  Long  speeches 
were  delivered,  and  most  sententious  max- 
ims were  heard  from  all  sides,  but,  at 
length,  the  Bill  was  abandoned,  and  had 
never  been  heard  of  since.  Was  it  not 
evident  to  the  country,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  they  were  so  many  hypo- 
crites in  that  House? — that  they  were 
contented  with  making  long  speeches  abont 
the  House  being  the  honour  and  envy  of 
surrounding  nations,  and  with  doing  noth- 
ing ?  If  they  were  sincere  in  wishing  to 
prove  that  they  had  a  horror  of  bribery, 
what  better  step  could  they  adopt  than  to 
increase  the  franchise  ?  It  was  in  vain 
otherwise  to  have  these  Committees ;  hnt 
it  would  not  be  vain  to  have  them  if  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  lay  on  the  table  a  Bill  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise.  When  they 
heard  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  done  so 
much  for  this  country,  it  was  well  to  look 
at  what  it  had  really  done.  He  owned 
that  it  had  done  much.  He  gave  every 
credit  to  the  noble  Lord  for  having  passed 
it  in  good  faith  ;  and,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Surrey,  he  would  say 
that  he  believed  the  noble  Lord  to  be  in- 
capable of  anything  which  was  not  regu- 
lated by  high  and  honourable  feeling.  It 
was  not  the  noble  Lord  who  wanted  to 
produce  a  great  revolution  at  that  time;  it 
was  the  ancestors  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  No  fault 
was  found  with  the  noble  Lord  for  not 
being  a  reformer  then :  the  fault  was 
found  with  him  for  not  being  a  reformer 
now.  But,  after  all,  what  had  the  Reform 
Bill  done  for  the  country  ?  He  would 
take  four  years,  selected  at  different  epochs 
of  our  modem  history — ^he  would  contrast 
the  Government  expenses  of  1790,  the 
year    before  the  revolutionai:^  ^^ — sJL 
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1830,  the  year  before  the  Tory  GoYom- 
ment  went  out — of  1835»  a  year  of  a  Re- 
formed Parliament — and  of  1849,  the  year 
just  passed.     Ho  found  that  in  1790  the 
oost  of  Government  was   16,709»000^ — 
in  1830  it  had  risen  to   52,01 8,000i.— 
in  1836  it  was  48,787,000^.— and  in  1849 
it  had  swollen  to  57,581. OOOi.     The  fact 
was,  that  in  eleren  years  after  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  national  debt  had  been  increased 
by  41,000,000^     Buch  had  been  the  state 
of  matters   since    that  famous   measure. 
Unless  some  means  or  other  were  taken  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  this  Goyemmcnt,  whe- 
ther the  noble  Lord  would  or  no,   there 
would  be  an  agitation  in  this  country,  if 
there  came  such  another  year  as  1842,  as 
neither  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  nor  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  should 
desire  to  see.     In  1830,  the  4  per  cents 
were  reduced  to  3^  ;  and,  in  1844,  the  3^ 
per  cents  were  reduced  to  3J.     The  fund- 
holders  had  thus   been    mulcted   to  the 
amount  of  1,452,000^.  a  year,  otherwise 
the  intei'est  on  the  debt  would  have  been 
823,000{.  more  in  1850  than  it  was  in 
1830.     This,  then,  was  the  cost  of  Go- 
vernment  since  and   under  the    Reform 
Bill.     He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  great 
•improvements  had  not  resulted ;  but  when 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  said  the 
Crown  had  no  power  in  this  country,  he 
(Mr.   Osborne)   agreed  with    him.      The 
famous  resolution  of  1780,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown  had  increased,  was  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  decrease,  could  not 
be  moved  now.     There  had  been  a  shuffle 
of  the  cards  since.     The  interest  of  the 
aristocracy  had  increased,  was  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  decreased.     Aristocratic 
power  preponderated  in  this  country,  and 
was  daily  eating  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.     Far  be  it  from  him  to  wish  to  sec 
that  House  completely  tenanted  and  peo- 
pled by  one  class.    He  was  glad  to  see  the 
house  of  Rutland  represented  there  by  the 
reiined  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Colches- 
ter*   He  was  also  glad  to  see  the  House  of 
Bedford  represented  there  by  the  noble 
Lord,     But  what  he  objected  to  was,  that 
these  hon.  Gentlemen  and  noble  Lords  of 
the  aristocracy  had  not  been  returned  by 
popular  constituencies.    There  were  thirty- 
three  Peers  who  sent  fifty-two  Members  to 
that  House;  and  yet  they  called  themselves 
the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  al- 
though they  were  playing  this  sort  of  High 
Life  below  Stairs  all  the  while.    Members 
so  returned  were  My  Lord  Duke's  Men, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  there  would 


also  bo  found  a  Xodjr  Bab*$  rept6seata- 
tive  into  the  bargain.  Ezoeptiont  had 
been  taken  to  the  admission  of  lodgers  t» 
the  franchise.  He  found  that  an  ancieiit 
colleague  of  the  noble  Lord  had  expressed 
himself  in  favour  of  extending  the  8uffirag« 
to  lodgers — ^ho  meant  Lord  Brougham. 
Anything  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Brougham — he  (Mr.  Osborne)  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  his  Lordship's  speecbei 
and  his  pen — ought  to  be  attended  to  with 
some  degree  of  respect.  What  had  Lord 
Brougham  said  on  household  suffrage! 
He  said,  in  a  work  entitled  i\>|{ltco<  rli- 
hsophy — 

"  If  there  were  no  Btnall  places  entitled  to  n- 
turn  Members,  if  no  place  or  district  under  5,0M 
voters  were  allowed  representatives,  there  would 
bo  no  such  thing  as  bribery  luiowxi.  Tlie  ezcli- 
sion  which  our  10^  t«8t  effects  of  some  mMt  mt- 
ritorious  and  valuable  members  of  societj,  is  i 
grievous  evil.  All  lodgers  and  boarders  art  ei- 
duded,  the  most  ingenious  artisans,  the  mm. 
whose  expertness  and  industry  aro  the  props  d 
our  commercial  greatness;  most  of  our  iitenry 
and  scientific  men,  whose  unwearied  labours  illnt- 
trate  their  country  and  adorn  their  age-— all  sit 
disfranchised  by  a  law  formed  for  the  purpose  d 
drawing  the  line  between  ignorance  and  inlsUi- 
^ence.  No  doubt  it  does  draw  the  Iine»  and  leam 
information  excluded/* 

When  he  (Mr.  Oshome)  referred  to  bii- 
hery  as  a  national  leprosj  attaching  to  our 
constitution,  he  wisned  to  ask,  how  wen 
majorities  in  that  House  made?  Wai 
there  no  other  form  of  corruption  besides 
money  ?  It  was  generally  supposed  in  the 
country  that  the  emhlem  of  a  Secretary  ef 
the  Treasury  was  a  whip,  but  hon.  Mtn- 
hers  of  that  House  knew  that  it  was  a 
fishing  rod.  The  Secretary  was  indeed  an 
expert  fidher  of  men — a  Parliamentary 
Izaac  Walton — who  knew  how  to  bob  for 
eels  and  to  angle  Tory  skilfully  for  country 
Qentlemen.  Some  nibhled  at  colonial  baits, 
others  at  empty  honours,  ribbons  and 
garters,  hut  that  House  seemed  to  haTe  a 
peculiar  fancy  for  the  honours  of  the 
*'  bloody  hand.''  Look  at  the  Peers  made 
by  Pitt ;  and,  when  the  Melbourne  Minis- 
try were  in  difficulty,  who  did  not  remem- 
ber the  *'  miraculous  draught"  of  Baronets 
that  appeared  all  alive  in  the  GojeMe  one 
morning  ?  He  lamented  that  the  days  of 
chiralry  were  gone,  but  certainly  it  was 
much  easier  for  a  belted  knight  to  win  his 
way  by  succouring  a  Minister  in  his  diffi- 
culties, than  by  breaking  lanoes  for  a 
damsel  in  distress.  He  had  been  mneh 
amused  the  other  day  at  the  apology  given 
by  the  Morning  Herald  for  the  smallness 
of  the  dirision  on  the  Address  of  hon.  OtMl- 
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tiemen  opposite,  and  at  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  their  absence.  The  reasons 
were  these : — 

"  The  hon.  Member  wishes  to  be  inyitcd  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  ball — that  other  wishes  to 
haye  his  lady  and  daughters  oommended  to  Her 
Majesty's  next  concert;  a  third  has  a  son 
who  wants  promotion  in  the  Navy ;  a  fourth  de- 
sires to  have  his  boy  named  an  aJUaclie  at  Paris 
or  Vienna  ;  a  fifth  looks  to  obtain  a  plot  of  ground 
on  easy  terms  from  the  Woods  and  Forests ;  a 
sixth  wants  a  deputy-Iieutenanoy  for  his  second 
«ousin ;  a  aeyenth  a  place  for  his  butlor  in  the 
Post  Office ;  an  eighth  a  conunission  in  the  Rifles ; 
a  ninth  desiderates  that  his  reverend  brother  shall 
be  named  one  of  Her  Majesty's  chaplains  ;  and  a 
tenth  requires  only  a  grant  of  d»000  acres  in  New 
Zealand  for  a  son  who  has  been  some  years  on 
•half-pay,  and  who  can  do  no  good.  Thus  it  is 
that  men,  without  bargain  and  sale  —  without 
barter  or  traffic,  surrender  their  independence, 
and  suffer  themselves  to  be  talked  over." 

He  said,  then,  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  Commons,  which  wahted  no  re- 
form, were  bribed,  though  the  money  was 
not  paid  in  cash.  There  were  baits  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  there  were  in- 
ducements on  the  other  side,  and  they  had 
no  business  to  call  themselves  a  pure  and 
a  reformed  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
surprised  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  said  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  the  ballot.  He  (Mr.  Osborne) 
did  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House  on  the  ballot,  because  he  had  very 
strong  opinions  that  both  the  evils  and  the 
advantages  of  that  system  were  very  much 
exaggerated.  But  he  thought  if  the  peo- 
ple wished  for  the  ballot,  if  they  thought 
it  was  a  protection  from  intimidation,  they 
were  entitled  to  have  the  ballot.  He 
thought  that  the  evctits  which  had  happen- 
ed in  France,  said  something  in  favour  of 
the  ballot.  Could  any  Gentleman  suppose, 
ih  the  dreadful  state  of  things  which  had 
occurred  in  France,  that  if  it  was  not  for 
the  protection  of  the  ballot,  they  Would 
have,  at  this  moment,  a  Conservative  As- 
sembly in  France  ?  He  advocated  the 
ballot  as  a  protection  from  an  unenlighten- 
ed democracy,  and  hd  advocated  it  as  a 
Srotection  for  the  many  against  the  preju- 
ices  of  the  few.  In  reference  to  electoral 
districts,  the  noble  Lord  said  Nottingham, 
with  58,091  inhabitants,  sent  two  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament;  while  South  Devon, 
with  207,541,  sent  oiily  two.  The  noble 
Lord  made  an  important  omission.  He 
ought  to  state  that  there  were  eight  bo- 
roughs in  South  Devon,  each  of  "^hich 
sent  two  Members  to  Parliament;  and  the 
Members  fot  these  little  boroughs  were 
thiefly  i^ttifned  by  gentleman  who  lind 


near,  and  who  were  supposed  to  be  the 
great  gUardians  and  representatives  of  our 
territorial  constitution.  Now  he  (Mr.  Os- 
borne) contended  that  this  household  suf- 
frage, as  was  ably  shown  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose,  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  recurrence  to  the  an- 
cient practice.  Hoh.  Gentlemen  might 
turn,  if  they  thought  proper,  to  the  report 
of  Serjeant  Glanville's  Conunittee,  said  to 
be  the  most  learned  Committee  which  erer 
etnanated  from  that  House,  which  sat  in 
1623  and  1624,  and  they  would  see  that 
this  household  suffrage  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  what  that  Committee  recom- 
mended. But  if  household  suffrage  were 
a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  system,  what 
were  they  to  say  to  triennial  Parliaments  ? 
The  right  hon.  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  told  them  in  a  speech  which, 
he  regretted  to  say,  was  made  to'  a  thin 
House,  for  it  was  the  most  admirtible  sys- 
tem of  special  pleading  he  ever  heard, 
that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
cient ways  of  the  constitution.  Why, 
what  was  the  ancient  way  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  Surely  triennial  Parliaments.  He 
need  not  tell  the  old  history  of  the  Trien- 
nial Act.  It  was  discreditable  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  they  should,  for 
their  own  objects,  prolong  their  own  exist- 
ence. Nay,  more,  they  gathered  from 
Cox's  Life  of  WalpoUt  that  there  was  a 
proposition  to  extend  it  to  a  still  longer 
period.  And  when  hon.  Gentlemen  con- 
nected revolutionary  sentiments  with  trien- 
nial Parliaments,  let  him  ask  them  if  it 
was  a  triennial  Parliament  that  destroyed 
the  monarchy.  On  the  contrary,  look  at 
their  Acts  from  1694  to  1716.  He  must 
say  it  was  a  triennial  Parliament  which 
passed,  in  1703,  one  of  the  worst  Acts 
ever  passed,  which  put  on  the  qualification 
of  Members  of  Parliament.  That  ought 
to  be  a  recommendation  with  Gentlemen 
on  thd  other  side;  it  was  none  with  him. 
What  were  the  sentiments  of  Bolingbroke 
and  Wyndham  ?  They  harangued  for 
triennial  Parliaments ;  and  down  to  the 
year  1745,  so  far  from  triennial  Parlia- 
ments being  what  would  now  be  called  a 
Chartist  movement,  there  was  a  Motion  in 
1745,  which  was  only  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-two,  for  annual  Parliaments. 
He  agreed  with  Junius,  that  septennial 
Parliameuts  gave  six  years  to  sin  in,  and 
one  to  repent  in.  But  the  noble  Lord 
himself  was  not  satisfied  with  septennial 
Parliaments.  Now,  with  reference  to  the 
subjeet  of  elector«i  ^XaSskU^  ^^st^  ^^f^ 
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great  difficulties  attacliing  to  it,  and'  be 
did  not  me^n  to  say  that  he  exactly  under- 
stood what  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
proposed.  But,  in  voting  for  this  Bill,  he 
begged  to  saj  he  did  not  pledge  himself  to 
all  these  measures.  He  voted  for  bringing 
in  this  Bill  because  he  saw  no  other  leader. 
The  noble  Lord  refused  to  bring  in  any 
Bill,  and  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  felt  confident 
they  could  not  go  on  as  they  were.  And 
he  was  obliged  to  take  this  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, because  it  came  nearest  his  senti- 
ments. But  about  this  question  of  elec- 
toral districts,  why,  historians  seemed  to 
say  there  was  a  doubt  whether  the  present 
inequality  of  our  representation  did  not 
arise  from  the  ignorance  of  our  ancestors 
as  to  the  amount  of  population.  And  it 
was  no  new  step.  He  found  that  two 
Chancellors  had  agitated  for  it.  The 
noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  stated,  in  the  course  of  his  his- 
torical work,  that  the  first  person  who 
agitated  this  was  the  great  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. And  that  was  followed  up  by  ano- 
ther Chancellor,  whom  he  had  just  quoted. 
He  found  Lord  Brougham  was  favourable 
to  electoral  districts,  and  he  had  put  the 
thing  so  well  that  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  might 
be  pardoned  for  bringing  it  before  the 
House : — 

"  The  only  real  remedy  is  greatly  extending 
the  number  of  voters  ;  or,  if  that  is  impossible, 

ratly  increasing  the  size  of  electoral  districts. 
we  retain  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the 
name  of  these  districts,  if  our  old  local  associa- 
tions are  too  powerful,  it  is  all  very  well,  and  we 
gratify  our  romantic  feelings;  but  what  is  the 
price  for  this  sentimental  indulgence  ?  It  is  the 
perpetuation  of  the  most  corrupt  practices  by 
which  a  free  people  can  be  debased  and  degraded, 
and  the  spreading  of  universal  immorality." 

Why,  he  maintained  it  was  very  unfair 
that  they  should  see  a  parcel  of  little  bo- 
roughs, without  property  and  intelligence, 
sending  Members  to  Parliament  and  swamp- 
ing people  who  came  representing  property 
and  intelligence.  He  did  not  wish  to  di- 
vide the  country  into  districts;  but  he 
should  like  to  see  the  Scotch  system  of 
consolidating  towns..  He  believed  that 
the  Scotch  elections  were  more  pure  than 
the  English  ones  were.  Take  the  borough 
of  Lyme  Regis.  There  was  never  a  Parlia- 
mentbut  they  had  a  Committee  of  that  House 
sitting  two  or  three  weeks  respecting  the 
election  for  Lyme  Regis.  He  did  not  know 
who  the  Member  was;  he  believed  he  was 
generally  a  learned  gentleman.  Why  not 
incorpckrate  Lyme  Regis  with  SidmouUi,  or 


any  other  little  town?  He  threw  that  oat 
to  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  said  he 
wanted  suggestions  ;  he  threw  out  thai 
suggestion.  Why,  if  he  objected  to  elec- 
toral districts,  did  he  not  consolidate  these 
small  places  after  the  Scotch  system! 
They  would  not  then  have  an  Attorney 
General  going  down  to  a  borough,  and  be- 
ing subject  to  the  horrible  iniputation  of 
having  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  bribe 
people.  He  threw  out  the  suggestion ;  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  might  adopt  it  with 
great  effect  in  Ireland.  And  he  believed 
the  noble  Lord  would  give  great  sa^fac- 
tion  if  he  would  make  the  electoral  dis- 
tricts larger,  and  the  number  of  Members 
smaller,  for  they  were  too  numerous  for 
business.  Half  the  Members  did  not  come 
to  do  business.  Why,  the  most  important 
business  was  transacted  in  a  House  of  45 
Members,  and  at  a  certain  hour  they  saw 
Gentlemen  coming  in  in  that  dress  which 
had  become  as  classical  as  the  toga,  and 
if  they  had  had  a  good  dinner  they  list- 
ened to  the  speeches,  but  if  they  had  not 
they  would  not  listen.  There  was  one 
matter  he  should  allude  to — the  Motion  that 
had  recently  been  brought  on  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow,  in  an  able  speech,  he 
dared  say,  but  it  was  not  reported,  for  no 
doubt  it  was  inaudible  in  the  gallery.  The 
hon  Member  for  Glasgow  brought  forward 
a  proposition  to  enfranchise  Hammersmith 
and  Fulham,  Kensington  and  Chelsea.  He 
was  not  present,  but  it  seemed  to  him  the 
Motion  was  met  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary disrespect.  Here  were  four  parishes 
containing  people  of  the  greatest  respect- 
ability, a  great  number  of  them  being  re- 
tired literary  men  ;  the  population  was  up- 
wards of  100,000,  and  they  were  rated  to 
the  poor  in  an  assessment  of  upwards  of 
half  a  million.  There  were  50  boroughs 
returning  52  Members,  which  had  not  near 
so  large  a  population,  and  were  not  rated 
to  half  so  much.  How  was  his  hon.  Friend 
met  ?  The  right  hon.  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  said  very  little;  he 
too,  probably,  was  also  inaudible  in  the 
gallery;  but  there  was  a  Gentleman  who 
gave  the  most  extraordinary  reasons  that 
ever  were  given  for  opposing  a  Motion. 
He  read  those  reasons  with  great  regret, 
because  that  Gentleman  was  the  son  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  this  country,  and 
who  made  the  proud  boast  that  he  would 
sooner  be  plain  John  Campbell  than  the 
greatest  Peer  in  England.  It  was  with 
some  pain  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  fitter  for  a  daa- 
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cing  master  than  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  That  hon.  Gentleman 
thought  it  necessary  to  tell  the  House 
that  he  had  attended  at  a  dinner,  and  at  a 
parochial  meeting  at  Chelsea,  and  that 
they  were  low  people  not  fit  for  the  fran- 
chise. Low  people  !  Could  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman have  been  joking?  What  was  the 
real  reason?  These  low  people  had  heard 
of  what  was  said  of  them,  and  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  did 
attend  a  meeting,  and  made  a  speech.  He 
had  heard  him  make  a  speech  in  that 
House  full  of  long  quotations  from  Aris- 
totle, and  perhaps  this  was  of  the  same 
kind.  However,  they  did  not  listen  to 
him,  and  he  came  away  and  said  they  were 
low  people,  and  were  not  fit  for  the  fran- 
chise. Why  was  a  body  of  respectable 
men  to  be  stigmatised  and  told  they  were 
low  people,  and  not  fit  for  the  franchise? 
He  should  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  in  the  town  of  Cambridge  were  the 
voters  that  supported  him  from  Barnwell 
— where  he  understood  he  had  considerable 
support.  He  trusted  the  hon.  Member 
would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  at- 
tending another  parochial  meeting  in  that 
district,  and  make  the  amende  honorable. 
But  there  was  another  hon.  Gentleman 
who  he  found  had  been  expressing  a  most 
extraordinary  sentiment,  that  neither  the 
hon  Member  for  the  West  Riding  nor  any 
other  man  who  had  not  been  educated  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  should  attempt  to 
lead.  Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  know  who 
his  own  leader  was — that  his  own  leader 
was  not  educated  at  an  university?  Did 
he  remember  that  the  noble  Lord  the 
Chief  Minister  of  the  Crown,  whose  name 
would  go  down  to  posterity,  had  not  the 
benefit  of  being  educated  at  either  of 
these  universities  ?  That  House  was  not 
made  for  members  of  the  universities.  He 
supported  the  Motion  because  he  looked  on 
it  as  a  true  conservative  Motion,  and  be- 
cause in  his  conscience  he  believed  it  would 
add  to  the  security  of  the  constitution : 
and  he  supported  it  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  because  he  believed  it  would  make 
that  House  in  reality  what  it  purported  to 
be — the  House  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  congratulated 
the  House  that  the  right  hon.  the  Home 
Secretary  had  promised  to  meet  at  least 
one  part  of  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion  on  a 
future  occasion.  In  former  discussions  on 
the  ballot  it  would  be  recollected  that  the 
great  difficulty  was  to  get  a  Minister  on 


his  legs;  but  now  they  had  a  distinct  pro- 
mise from  the  Home  Secretary  that  he 
would  meet  that  question  on  an  early  day. 
He  (Mr.  Berkeley)  would  defer  any  obser- 
vations he  had  to  make  until  he  had  heard 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  to  say 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  L.  king  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  but  eventually  the  hon. 
Member  withdrew  his  Motion. 

Question  put.  The  House  divided  : — 
Ayes  96 ;  Noes  242 :  Majority  146. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Adair,  H.  E.  King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 

Adair,  R.  A.  S.  Lushington,  G. 

AgUonby,  H.  A.  M'CuUagh,  W.  T. 

Alcock,  T.  M*Gregor,  J. 

Anderson,  A.  Meagher,  T. 

Armstrong,  R.  B.  Marshall,  J.  G. 

Bass,  M.  T.  Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F.         Moffatt,  6. 

Berkeley,  C.  L.  G.  Molesworth,  SirW. 

Blowitt,  R.  J.  Mowatt,  F. 
Bouverie,  hon.  £.  P.        Nugent,  Lord 

Bright,  J.  O'Brien,  SirT. 

Brotherton,  J.  0*Connell,  M. 
Brown-Westhead,  J.  P.    O'Connell,  M.  J. 

Caulfleld,  J.  M.  O'Connor,  F. 

Clay,  J.  O'Flaberty,  A. 

Clay,  Sir  W.  Osborne,  R. 

CUflford,  H.  M.  PecheU,  Sir  G.  B. 

Cobden,  R.  Peto,  S.  M. 

Collins,  W.  Pilkington,  J. 

Cowan,  C.  Power,  Dr. 

Currie,  R.  Reynolds,  J. 

Devereux,  J.  T.  Ricardo,  J.  L. 
D'£yncourt,rt.hon.C.T.     Roebuck,  J.  A. 

Duke,  Sir  J.  Sadleir,  J. 

Duncan,  G.  Salwey,  Col. 

Duncombc,  T.  Scholofield,  W. 

EUis,  J.  Scully,  F. 

Evans,  Sir  Do  L.  Smith,  J.  B. 

Evans,  J.  Strickland,  Sir  G. 

Ewart,  W.  Stuart,  Lord  D. 

Fagan,  W.  Sullivan,  M. 

Fox,  W.  J.  Talbot,  J.  II. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M.      Tancrcd,  U.  W. 

Grattan,  H.  Tenison,  E.  K. 

Greene,  J.  Tennent,  R.  J. 

GrenfcU,  C.  P.  Thompson,  Col. 

Hall,  Sir  B.  Thompson,  G. 

Hardcastle,  J.  A.  Thomely,  T. 

Harris,  R.  ViUiers,  hon.  0. 

Hastie,  A.  Wakley,T. 

Ilastie,  A.  Wawn,  J.  T. 

Headlam,  T.  E.  Willcox,  B.  M. 

Henry,  A.  Williams,  J. 

Heyworth,  L.  Wilson,  M. 

Horsman,  E.  Wood,  W.  P. 
Ilumphery,  Aid. 

Jackson,  W.  tellers. 

Keating,  R.  Hume,  J. 

Kershaw,  J.  Walmsley,  Sir  J. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Abdy,  Sir  T.  N.  Arundel  and  Surrey, 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D.  Earl  of 

Adderley,  C.  B.  Ashley,  Lord 

Anson,  hon.  Col.  Bagge,  W. 
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Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baldwin,  0.  B. 
Bankos,  G. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bcrosford,  W. 
Berkeley,  Adm. 
Best,  J. 
Blair,  S. 

Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brisco,  M. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brown,  W. 
BuUer.SirJ.Y. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Bunbury,  £.  H. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  P. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Caylcy,  E.  S. 
Chaplin,  W.J. 
Charteris,  hon.  F, 
Childors,  J.  W. 
Christy,  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Coles,  II.  B. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  II.  L. 
Cowpcr,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Currie.  U. 
IJouro,  Marq.  of 
Dninimond,  II. 
Drummond,  II.  11. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Dutf,  G.  S. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Enfield,  Visot. 
Evans,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A, 
Fitz  Patrick,rt.  hon.  J.W, 
Foley,  J.  H.  II. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 


Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Gaskcll,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.E. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greenall,  G. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grogan, E. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Gwyn,  II. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
llalsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  II. 
Hamilton,  Liord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Ilarcourt,  G.  G. 
Harris,  hon.  Oapt, 
Hatchell,  J. 
Ilayter,  rt.  hon,  W.  G. 
Ileald,  J. 
Ileathoote,  G.  J. 
Hencage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hobhouse,  rt.hon.Si|rJ. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R, 
Hutt,  W. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H, 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  Sir  J, 
Jones,  Capt. 
Keppcl,  hon.  G.  T. 
Labouchero,  rt.  hon.  II. 
I^ingston,  J.  II. 
Lascellcs,  hon.  W.  S, 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lemon,  SirO. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
I^ennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Ijocke,  J. 
l/ockhurt,  W. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackonzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Macnaghton,  Sir  E. 
M.%hon,  Visct. 
Mandeville,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  G, 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Mastcrnian,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Meux,  Sir  II. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 


Monsell,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morgan,  0. 

Mostyn,  hon.  £.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mailings,  J.  R. 
Mundy,  W. 
Mure,  Col. 
Naas,  Lord 
Newdogato,  0.  N. 
Norroys,  Lord 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R, 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  F. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Power,  N. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pusey,  P. 
Reid,  Col. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Ropton,  G.  W.  J. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sandars,  J. 
Sorope,  G.  P. 
Soymer,  H.  K. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 


Sibthorp,  Col. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.    . 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smollett,  A. 
SomerviUe,  rt  .hn.  Si 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Th^siger,  Sir  F. 
Thicknessc,  ^.  A. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Tollemaobc,  hon.  F.J. 
Tollemaoha,  J. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townjey,  R.  O. 
Townshond,  Capt. 
Trevor,  hon.  O.  R. 
Tnfhell,  H. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
TWl,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemer.  Sir  W. 
Villiers,  VMct. 
VUliers,  hon.  F.  W.  C. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
WMTg-Prosser,  F.  R. 
Wellealey,  Lord  C. 
WiUiamson,  Sir  U. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wodchonse,  E. 
Wortley,  rt.  hoa.  J.  8. 
WyviU,  M. 

TKIXXBS. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
Grey,  R.  W. 


COPYHOLDS  ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  moved  for  l^ave  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  effect  the  compulaory 
enfranchisement  of  lands  of  copyhold  wA 
customary  tenure.  The  Bill  was  the  same 
as  the  one  introduced  last  jear,  with  the 
exception  of  some  trifling  alterations. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  cA 
feet  the  compulsory  Enfranohisemcnt  of  Lands  of 
Copyhold  and  Customary  Tenure." 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Mu.  GRENVILLE  BERKELEY  op- 
posed  the  Bill,  and  said  he  would  diTioe 
the  Ilouse  upon  it. 

Sm  G.  GREY  said,  the  Government  bad 
proposed  a  measure,  last  Session,  having 
the  same  object;  but  there  were  difficolties 
surrounding  the  subject,  which  prevented 
the   measure  passing  the  other    Poiue. 
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HoweTor,  if  the  hon.  Member  tbought 
there  was  any  chance  of  his  measure  pass- 
ing, the  Govemment  would  not  oppose  its 
introduction. 

Sir  R.  H.  IN6LIS  believed  this  was 
one  of  the  worst  Bills  ever  brought  forward; 
for  it  purported  to  deal  compulsonly  with 
private  property.  He  considered  this  Bill 
a  needless  encouragement  to  amateur  le- 
gislation. The  most  sanguine  person  could 
not  venture  to  hope  that  it  would  be  car- 
ried, and  on  these  grounds  he  must  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  measure. 

Lord  D.  STUART  was  surprised  that 
a  Member  of  that  House  should  get  up  aud 
oppose  the  introduction  of  a  measure  with- 
out alleging  a  single  reason,  and  that,  too, 
when  the  Govemment  did  not  object  to  its 
being  laid  upon  the  table.  He  believed  it 
was  a  measure  calculated  to  redress  exist- 
ing grievances,  and  hoped  that  the  House 
would  allow  it  to  be  considered. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  97;  Noes 
32 :  Majority  65. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  bo- 
fore  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  March  I,  1850. 

MnfUTKs.]    Public  Bills. — 1*  Removal  of  ob- 
Btructions  in  Com  Trade  (Scotland)  (No.  2.) 

TENANT-RIGHT  AND  THE  PRIESBI- 
TERIAN  CLERGY. 

The  Maequess  of  LONDONDERRY 
then  rose  to  present  a  petition,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  and  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  that  county  (Down)  with  which  he 
was  connected.  It  emanated  from  a  pub- 
lic meeting  at  Goleraine,  and  was  the  peti- 
tion of  the  tenant-farmers  of  that  district 
very  numerously  assembled  in  that  town. 
The  purport  of  the  petition  was  to  pray 
their  Lordships  to  pass  an  Act  securing  to 
the  tenant-farmer  full  compensation  for  all 
the  improvements  which  he  might  have 
effected  on  his  farm  during  his  tenancy, 
and  the  full  beneiit  of  what  was  considered 
the  privilege  and  property  of  tenant-right. 
The  petitioners  further  prayed  their  Lord- 
ships to  pass  such  an  Act  as  would  insure 
to  the  tenant  any  investment  of  property 
which  he  might  make  upon  the  land.  He 
would  beg  leave  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
tenant-right,  that  ho  was  sensible  of  the 
moral  obligation  which  devolved  on  »  pro- 


prietor of  land  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  his  tenantry.  He  had  been 
the  constant  advocate  for  twenty  yeara 
and  more  of  the  so-called  tenant-right. 
But  the  attempt  now  made  was  to  exact  as 
a  right  what  had  been  theretofore  eon- 
ceded  as  a  voluntary  act  of  kindness  and 
regard  ;  and  if  there  were  now  to  be  » 
struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  the  rights  of 
property,  let  them  proclaim  the  object  at 
once,  and  let  the  agitators  announce  the 
project  of  a  resort  to  socialism  and  com- 
munism. The  efforts  now  making  in  Ul- 
ster led  to  confiscation.  The  tenants  had 
hitherto  only  held  a  terminable  interest. 
They  wanted  now  to  be  independent  of 
proprietors,  or  partners  in  the  fee.  Not 
simply  content  with  the  so-called  tenant- 
right,  they  violently  claim  a  fixity  of 
tenure ;  and  the  allegiance  and  demeanour 
of  their  class  was  in  future  to  be  contin- 
gent on  the  absolute  yielding  to  their  de* 
mands.  The  renewed  efforts  now  being 
made  in  Down  seemed  to  be  the  following 
up  those  of  May  or  April,  1848 ;  and  that 
of  the  Nation  and  United  Irishman,  who 
taught  first  the  doctrines  whereby  to  repu- 
diate the  payment  of  rents.  The  tenant- 
right  always  practised  on  his  estate,  was 
the  free  liberty  of  the  tenant  to  sell  hit 
holding,  and  no  restraint  as  to  his  bargain 
with  his  successor  ;  except  that  if  he  was 
ineligible  in  his  (the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry), or  his  agent's  opinion,  he  exercised 
a  veto,  and  called  upon  him  to  produce 
another  candidate.  The  successor  became 
the  actual  locum  tenens  to  the  retiring  ten- 
ant. He  always  considered  hitherto,  in 
former  good  times,  the  tenant-right  at 
good  as  his  own  to  his  manor,  as  the  ten- 
ant could  sell,  or  get  money  for  leaving  it, 
or  improving  it,  which  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Londonderry)  never  could  do.  But  surely 
the  case  camo  now  in  a  widely  different 
form  before  the  landlords  of  the  north  of 
Ireland.  What  were  the  voluntary  gifts 
and  offerings  of  proprietors,  the  farmers 
now  insisted  on  as  a  right.  They  told 
them  also  of  their  own  property  in  the 
soil.  They  insisted  upon  a  reduction  of 
their  rents,  not  according  to  their  landlords' 
judgment  or  opinion,  but  they  insisted  upon 
their  own  valuations.  They  menaced  the 
collectors ;  they  said  they  would  pay  no 
rents,  and  they  followed  up  these  proceed- 
ings by  incendiary  fires.  And  such  was 
their  silent  encouragement  of  the  noctur- 
nal incendiaries  and  agrarian  outrages, 
that  they  refused  to  organise  themselves^ 
or  subtoribe  for  their  diaoovery«    Th&%^«ik 
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the  lamentable  but  too  true  picture  of  that 
county,  hitherto  the  garden  of  Ireland, 
possessing  the  greatest  number  of  resident 
gentry,  and  the  most  influential  and  intel- 
lectual landlords — ^he  might  add,  the  kind- 
est and  most  beneficent  in  Ireland.  Could 
this  extraordinary  change  have  occurred 
without  some  outward  circumstances  ?  It 
was  notorious  that  the  recent  assemblages 
in  that  county  had  created  very  cousider- 
able  excitement.  Within  the  last  eighteen 
months  the  county  had  been  repeatedly 
called  together,  and  there  had  been  assem- 
blings of  its  inhabitants  five  or  six  times 
on  great  public  questions.  Such  meetings 
had  given  rise  to  much  discontent  and  dis- 
satisfaction. First  of  all,  was  an  assem- 
bling to  declare  to  Lord  Clarendon,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  their  loyalty 
and  aflection  to  Her  Majesty  during  the 
disturbances  which  took  place  in  another 
part  of  that  kingdom ;  shortly  afterwards, 
there  was  an  assembliug  to  protest  against 
the  rate  in  aid.  The  principal  speakers  at 
that  meeting  indulged  in  the  most  violent 
and  inflammatory  declamations  against  that 
rate,  to  which,  however,  they  subsequently 
submitted  with  exemplary  patience ;  show- 
ing  thereby  that  there  was  no  occasion  for. 
and  not  much  sense  in,  their  declamatory 
invectives.  The  next  meeting  was  for  the 
same  object  as  its  predecessor,  and  wafv 
equally  uncalled  for.  The  meeting  after 
that  was  occasioned  by  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  which  occurred  at  Dolly's 
Brae.  On  those  circumstances  he  would 
not  say  a  word  ;  for  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  have  them  buried 
in  oblivion.  The  next  meeting  was  con- 
vened at  Belfast,  by  certain  Protectionist 
Lords,  to  complain  of  the  change  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  importation  of  corn.  It  not 
only  raised  a  question  between  the  popula- 
tion of  the  county  and  the  farmers  as  to 
whether  protection  or  free  trade  should  be 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  it  also  raised  an- 
other question,  whether  the  tenant-farmers 
were  not  entitled  to,  and  ought  to  have,  a 
reduction  of  rents.  Many  speeches  were 
made,  strong,  fiery,  and  exciting;  but  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  of  all  was, 
that  the  Orangemen,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics brought  in  by  the  Protectionist 
Lords,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  meeting,  to  carry  the  cause  of  pro- 
tection, had  united  together  to  proclaim  re- 
duction of  rents,  tenant-right,  and  fixity  of 
tenure;  and,  not  only  to  do  that,  but  also 
to  force  their  landlords  by  intimidation  to 
accede  to  those  objects.    After  these  meet- 


ings there  was  great  discontent  among  tlie 
tenants  of  the  county  of  Down.  These 
county  meetings  were  followed  up  by  meet- 
ings at  various  places — at  Banbridge,  at 
Newton  Clonards,  and  elsewhere;  and  aft 
these  district  meetings  Presbyterian  min- 
isters were  very  active  and  prominent 
The  local  newspapers,  especially  the  Radi- 
cal newspapers,  gave  full  details  of  all 
their  proceedings,  and  certainly  encouraged 
and  aided  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
their  furious  declamations.  The  doctrbes 
which  they  inculcated  were  not  alone  re- 
duction of  rents  and  tenant-right — thej 
added  to  those  demands  a  demand  for  fixity 
of  tenure,  or,  in  other  words*  for  a  perpe- 
tuity of  tenure.  The  tenants  alreadj 
thought  the  land  their  own,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  assisted  in  encouragiog 
that  delusion.  What  had  been  the  result  i 
The  tenant-farmers  had  continued  thdr 
agitation;  they  had  not  only  continued  it 
by  writing  and  speeches,  but  had  even 
threatened  and  menaced  all  those  fanners 
who  should  daiH3  to  take  land  from  which 
others  had  been  ejected  for  nonpayment  of 
rent;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  no 
farmers  would  now  taRe  land  so  rendered 
untenantable.  There  had  also  been  maav 
ofifenccs  against  the  law  perpetrated,  and 
many  incendiary  fires  lighted,  in  the  county 
of  Down.  Looking  at  the  acta  whick 
these  men  had  committed,  he  would  say 
that  they  were  not  to  be  contented  by  aoj 
reduction  of  rents  which  the  landlords 
could  make.  They  had  taken  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  They  had  even 
sent  a  deputation  in  one  instance  to  their 
landlord,  who  was  a  noble  Marquess,  a 
Member  of  their  Lordships'  House.  The 
agent  of  that  noble  Marquess  met  them, 
and  stated  that  he  would  agree  to  a  new 
valuation  of  the  farms  which  they  occupied, 
with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  rents.  When 
that  o£fer  was  made  to  them,  they  declared 
that  they  would  not  consent  to  any  such 
thing;  they  would  only  have  what  ihey 
had  originally  stated.  Now,  if  this  were 
so,  if  such  a  state  of  things  were  to  be 
tolerated,  the  property  of  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  might  as  well  be  confiscated  at 
once.  And  in  what  part  of  Ireland  was  it 
that  this  language  was  used,  and  such  vio- 
lence was  tolerated  ?  In  that  portion  of  it 
which  was  once  considered  the  best-con- 
ducted portion  of  the  country.  What  was 
worst  of  all,  such  outrageous  proceedings 
were  becoming  general.  He  would  not  pe- 
tition his  noble  Friend  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  to  proclaim  the  county;   but 
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really   something  must  be   done  to  put  a  their  independent  principles.    My  Lord,  be  wise 

stop   to    such  outrages.      He  thought  that  '^  *i"«-  Jou  may  try  your  hand  at  privilege  and 

,,   */.,  ^       *=*,.    .      1     1     ^      -x      1-  ic«^amZ><mMm;  you mav  sow  thowind,DUt beware 

the  Government  ought  to  look  to  it;    he  ^J  ^^  ^^j.  reap  the  whirlwind,  and  sigh  in  vain 

thought  that  they  should  consider  whether  for  that  shilling  an  acre  which  I  said  before,  and 

there  were  not  means  of  arresting  these  now  say  again,  is  all  to  which,  either  in  law, 

rev.    gentlemen,  who  were  adding  to   the  "» equity,  or  in  justice,  you  are  entitled  for  your 

agitation  by  the  various  insidious  measures  ^*°^— ^  *"•  "^  ^"^'  ""^^  *"  ^"^  ^'^^' 
? .  1     .1     "^               11                  .            TT  **  JoHK  Rutherford, 

which   they  were    hourly    propoamg.      He  Presbyterian  Minister  of  B»llydown. 

held  in  his  hand  another  letter  addressed  County  of  Down." 

to  himself  by  a  Presbyterian-  clergyman.  However  unworthy  this  letter  might  be  of 

who  had  not  only  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  ^       j     it  showed  what  these  rev.  gentle- 

the  Rev.  W.  Dobbin,  whose  letter  he  had  nenSrere  in  their  language  as  well  as  in 

read  to  their  Lordships  on  a  former  even-  t^eir  conduct.     He,  however,  was  not  to 

ing.  but  who  also  pretended  to  speak  as  ^^  intimidated,  and  he  would  warn  those 

the  representative  and  in  the  name  of  other  „^  gentlemen  that  he  would  rather  leave 

large  bodies.     It  had  been  said  that  he  yg  ggj^tgg  ^^       me  ^^j  plunder,  than  yield 

could  not  establish  what  he  had  stated  on  ^^  compulsion,  menace,  and  clamour,  with 
a  former  night,  and  he  had  been  caUed        „j  ^^  1,5^  management  of  them.     He 

upon  in  consequence  to  retract  it.     Now.  ^^^^^^  ^j^^j^.  ^y^^^^  ^.^^^  disregard,  rely, 

if  everything  which  had  been  pnnted  m  •       „„  ^he  Government,  the  law,  and  the 

the  county  did  not  fuUy  establish  his  past  j^^jj^g  ^f  ^^g  British  empire  for  protection, 

assertions-if  every  report  of  their  speeches  ^o  show  that  he  was  not  exaggerating  the 

did  not  prove  the  fact  that  Presbyterian  condition  of  the  county  of  Down,  he  would 

mmisters  were  preaching  up  resistance  to  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^t^e^  letter,  which  he  had  re- 

the  payment  of  rents,  he  did  not  know  by  ^.^{^gj  f^^  ^  gentleman  of  the  highest  re- 

what  evidence  he  would  convince  those  who  gpeetability,  who  was  well  known  to  a  noble 

still  remained  mcredulous.     They  had  no  ^^^  „g„  y„  (the  e„1  of  Roden)  :— 
right,  either  by  law,  morality,  or  religion,  ... 

to  preach  such  doctrines ;  but  that  they  had       "^  ^,/^  S^  ^^  '<""  '?'*,1?'^«*  *, 

J    *^  ^i_     1  XX  !_•  1-   i_       1-     n  state  of  the  county  of  Down  under  the  notice  of 

done  so  the  letters  which  he  should  pre-  the  Government  and  the  public.    There  is  a  very 

sently  read  to  their  Lordships  would  prove  bad  spirit  and  feeling  prevalent  among  the  farmers, 

beyond  all  doubt,  and  would  place  his  ac-  agitating  tenant-right,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  en- 

curacy  even  beyond  suspicion.     In  reading  couraged  by  free-traders,  the  radical  press,  and 

the  first  letter  which  he  should  place  before  *J®  <^l""f  f»  .^^*P«^  ?«  *i^«  landlords  by  many  of 

V   .     T      J  r«  ""'^""^  ""^*****  l***^"  ^'^^^^  the  Presbyterian  mmisters,  who  hare  preached 

their  Lordships,    he    asked   that   nothing  everything  wicked  and  rebellious  to  their  people, 

should  be   done  upon  it — it  was  too  con-  Poor  Anketell's  family  have  had  a  narrow  escape, 

temptible  for  serious  notice — and  he  was  If  the  balls  had  been  fired  into  the  other  window 

almost  ashamed  to  read  it  to  their  Lord-  9^  ^^^'S  bedroom,  husband  and  wife  would  have 

,  .  rni.    1  XX  r  11  Deeik  shot  in  their  bed.    I  understand  the  attempts 

ships.      The  letter  was  as  follows  :— -  ^  assassinate  them  were  known  and  talked  about 

"  Ballydown,  Banbridge,  Feb.  25.  "»  the  streets  of  Comber  two  days  before.  The 
'*  My  Lord— I  am  requested  by  the  Rev.  Wil-  system  now  is  to  intimidate  and  prevent  any  per- 
liam  Dobbin  to  inform  you,  that  he  has  read  in  the  »on  takmg  a  farm  when  the  tenant  has  been  eject- 
pubUc  journals  a  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  ©d.  In  short,  Down  is  now  a  second  Tipperary ; 
House  of  Peers  on  Friday  evening  last,  and  has  w©  ««  trying  to  get  up  a  large  private  subscnp- 
therefore  been  made  aware  of  the  reception  which  tion  to  discover  the  incendiaries  and  Anketella 
it  pleased  your  Lordship  to  give  to  his  respectful  ruffians  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  Government  re- 
application,  either  to  retract  or  substantiate  your  ward  has  only  been  60Z. ;  when  the  country  ex- 
previous  calumnious  assertions  respecting  the  Pres-  pected  500/.  for  such  a  drcadfiil  outrage, 
byterian  clergy  of  the  county  of  Down.  And,  in  He  understood  that  it  was  well  known  in 
reference  to  the  whole  transaction,  I  am  deputed  ^i  ^  ♦«,„«  a^^  ,i««.o  "U^f^^^  4^u<i4.  «k;o  ^*^^^^t> 
to  communicate  to  you  that  Mr.  Dobbin,  and  manj  ^^®  town  two  days  before  that  this  attempt 
of  his  brethren,  undismayed  by  the  risk  of  being  ^^  assassination  would  be  made,  but  not  a 
called  upon  to  answer  for  having  committed  a  hand  or  a  voice  was  raised  to  prevent  it. 
breach  of  privilege  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  un-  The  sbject  of  these  parties  was  intimida- 
appalled  by  your  attempt  to  defraud  them  of  the  tion— intimidation  at  all  events  and  at  aU 
/c<r^uinX/(mum,  again  callupon  you  to  stand  forth,  ^  j  txxi.*tjl*  ha 
and  either  withdraw  or  mkke  good  your  assert  hazards  Let  their  Lordships  reflect  upon 
tions  aforesaid.  Should  you  decline  either  alter-  the  words  that  **  the  county  of  Down  wai 
native,  you  stand  convicted  of  having  calumniated  becoming  a  second  Tipperary."  He  undei-- 
a  body  of  men  as  loyal  and  as  honest  as  any  the  gtood   that   certain  parties  in  the  county 

t37fXr;wora:r;;crrX1l?"S  were  getting  up  We  subscripUons  to  dis- 

less  of  your  smiles  or  your  frowns,  and  view  with  cover  the  authors  of  the  incendiary  fires 

unmiti^ted  Boom  your  impotent  attempt  to  crush  which  had   occurred   within   it.     He  wai 

VOL.  CIX.    [third  series.]  I 
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sorrj  to  loam  that  tho  Government  had 
offered  a  rew^ard  of  GO^.  only  for  the  dis- 
covery of  snch  dreadful  outrages,  when  it 
ought  to  have  offered  500/ .  at  least  to  ac- 
complish thoir  suppression.  From  his  con- 
fidence in  his  nohle  Friend  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  he  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  find  some  mode  of  express- 
ing its  disapprohation  of  tho  proceedings 
of  these  Presbyterian  ministers.  His  be- 
lief was,  that  the  Government  had  the 
means  of  remedying  the  evils  of  which  he 
complained,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
not  hesitate  to  authorise  the  proclamation 
of  such  large  rewards  as  would  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  perpetrators  of  such  out- 
rages, Tho  noble  Marquess  concluded  by 
declaring  his  conviction,  tliat  as  surely  as 
O'Connell,  with  all  his  agitation  and  mon- 
ster meetings,  had  been  incapable  of  at- 
taining the  repeal  of  the  Union,  owing  to 
tho  resistance  of  the  middle  classes  in  Ire- 
land, so  surely  would  the  threats  and  me- 
naces of  these  personages  bo  brought  to 
nought,  if  tho  landlords  of  Ireland  would 
only  stand  firmly  together  in  resistance  to 
their  unconscionable  demands,  and  would 
call  upon  the  law  and  tho  Government  not 
to  allow  these  exciters  to  incendiaricm  and 
murder  to  remain  unpunished. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  On  a  former  night 
he  expressed  his  opinion  in  strong  repro- 
bation of  the  letter  which  a  rev.  gentleman 
had  then  written  to  his  noble  Friend.  That 
letter,  reprehensible  as  it  was,  was  nothing 
when  compared  to  this  which  his  noble 
Friend  has  just  read.  In  all  his  long  ex- 
perience, both  in  this  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  ho  could  not  charge  his 
memory  with  any  letter  so  remarkable  for 
mero  vulgar  abuse  and  lowlived  ribaldry, 
so  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  so  unworthy 
of  a  man  of  education,  and,  above  all,  so 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  Christian  minister, 
the  minister  of  peace.  The  attack  which 
he  had  made  on  the  valuo  of  his  noble 
Friend's  land,  and  the  menaces  which  ho 
had  directed  against  him  personally,  were 
neither  to  be  extenuated  nor  defended.  If 
those  persons  fancied  that  threats  would 
make  any  noble  Peer  swerve  from  the  per- 
formance of  what  ho  considered  his  duty, 
they  would  find  themselves  cruelly  de- 
ceived, and  hitterly  ere  long  would  they 
rue  it.  Whatever  faults  might  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  their  Lordships,  of  this  he 
was  very  sure,  that  victims  of  intimidation 
they  never  would  become.  Of  yielding  to 
intimidation,  they  would  never  even  be  ac- 
cused. 


The  Earl  of  DEVON  said,  he  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  any  pos- 
sible legislative  interference  on  the  subject 
of  tho  relations  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant. He  hoped  their  Lordships  would  not 
bo  misled  into  confounding  two  things, 
most  different  in  their  character,  which 
were  mixed  together  in  the  agitation  now 
going  forward.  These  were  claims  for 
full  compensation  for  capital  put  into  the 
land  in  improvements,  and  what  was  called 
by  the  term  of  tenant-right.  He  had 
some  experience  of  the  nature  of  the 
claims  put  forward  under  these  heads 
during  the  course  of  his  inquiries  on  tho 
Commission  with  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  connected,  and  he  was  aware 
that  the  most  anomalous  views  were  en- 
tertained on  tho  subject.  He  should  be 
sorry  that  any  strong  opinion  should  go 
forth  from  their  Lordships'  House  opposed 
to  tho  principle  of  securing  to  the  tenant 
full  compensation  for  any  improrenients 
made  by  him.  It  would,  no  douht,  he  de- 
sirable that  such  matters  should  be  the 
subject  of  arrangement  between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant;  but  if  mutual  contracts 
were  not  found  sufiicient  for  the  purpose, 
he,  for  one,  would  not  object  to  any  pi^ 
position  for  securing  to  the  tenant  full 
compensation  by  law  for  improrenients 
made  by  him.  That,  however,  was  s  to- 
tally different  matter  from  what  was  called 
tenant-right;  and  he  was  satisfied  thai 
their  Lordships  would  at  once  scout  any 
proposition  that  might  come  before  them 
to  Icgaliso  that  system  of  tenant-right  in 
Ireland.  The  most  extravagant  represen- 
tations had  been  put  forward  with  regard 
to  tenant-right.  They  amounted  to  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  this,  that  if  a  ten- 
ant held,  he  would  say,  1 00  acres  of  land 
at  a  fair  rent  from  year  to  year,  he  should, 
if  he  chose  to  go  away  at  any  time,  be 
entitled  to  expect  eight  or  ten  years'  pur* 
chase  of  the  farm  for  his  interest  in  it,  the 
rent  paid  being  understood  to  be  a  fair 
one;  and  it  was  also  expected  that  the 
landlord  should  be  bound  to  accept  the  in- 
coming tenant,  whoever  he  might  be,  at  the 
same  rent  as  had  been  paid  by  the  forraer 
tenant.  Their  Lordships  would  recollect 
that  this  was  expected  to  be  done,  although 
there  was  no  lease  of  tho  land,  but  merely 
a  tenancy  from  year  to  year.  He  wished 
it  to  be  understood  that  this  was  regarded 
by  their  Lordships  in  a  totally  different 
light  from  tho  question  of  compensation 
for  improvements. 

The  EiiRL  of  RODEN  said,  that  he  fidly 
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agreed  in  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Devon) 
who  had  just  sat  down;  for,  perhaps,  there 
was  no  man  better  able  to  give  an  accurate 
description  of  tenant-right  than  the  noble 
Earl,  lie  regretted  ta  hear  the  awfiil  ac- 
counts which  had  been  given  by  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Londonderry) 
of  the  condition  of  the  county  Down.  He 
was  resident  as  well  as  the  noble  Marquess 
in  that  county,  and  he  should  very  much 
regret  if  it  should  be  supposed  that  the 
whole  of  the  county  was  in  the  state  which 
the  noble  Marquess  had  described.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  description  could  only  refer 
to  a  few  portions  of  the  county.  Meetings 
had  been  held  at  Banbridge  and  at  New- 
townards,  in  the  nighbourhood  of  the  noble 
Marquess's  estate,  in  which  language  had 
been  used  which  he  would  not  have  their 
Lordships  think  was  generally  approved  of 
through  the  county.  He  did  not  defend 
one  word  which  had  been  uttered  at  those 
meetings.  The  letter  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  read,  every  man  must  deprecate 
to  the  fullest  extent — it  certainly  was  most 
vulgar  and  abusive.  But  he  knew  that  in 
his  own  neighbourhood  no  such  feeling  pre- 
vailed, and  that  no  such  opposition  to  the 
payment  of  rent  was  entertained.  On  the 
contrary,  the  accounts  which  reached  him 
every  day,  showed  more  and  more  strongly 
that  the  people  were  making  use  of  the 
valuable  weather  which  God  had  given 
them  at  the  present  season  to  put  in  their 
crops.  The  noble  Marquess  had  also  al- 
luded to  the  violent  language  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy.  He  had  no  doubt  but 
that  the  noble  Marquess  was  peifectly  cor- 
rect, that  individuals  of  that  body  to  whom 
he  had  referred,  had  been  violent  in  their 
language;  but  he  would  ask,  was  there  any 
body,  particularly  so  large  a  body  as  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  in  which  individuals 
in  the  habit  of  using  violent  language  were 
not  to  be  found  ?  He  thought  it  was  most 
unfair  to  involve  the  whole  Presbyterian 
body  in  censure  because  some  individuals 
had  engaged  in  these  proceedings.  He  had 
been  for  many  years  a  resident  in  the 
county  of  Down,  and  knew  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  of  that  county  well,  and  he 
believed  that  a  more  respectable,  a  more 
correct,  and  loyal  body  of  men,  or  more 
useful  servants  of  the  Master  whom  they 
served,  did  not  exist,  than  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  of  Down.  Therefore  when  he  heard 
them  spoken  of  as  a  body  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  alluded  to  that  night, 
he  could  not  avoid  standing  up  and  bearing 


this  testimony  in  their  favour.  It  would 
be  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  of  the  county  Down  was  per- 
vaded by  the  same  excitement  and  agita- 
tion which  now  unhappily  prevailed  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  many  quarters  of  the  county  in  which 
the  violent  proceedings  which  were  prac- 
tised in  other  parts  were  viewed  with  un- 
qualified disapproval.  In  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  he  might  instance 
the  fact,  that  a  few  days  since  a  meeting  of 
the  tenantry  of  the  Marquess  of  Downshire 
was  held  at  Hillsborough,  at  which  a  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted,  declara- 
tory of  the  feelings  of  reprobation  with 
which  the  meeting  regarded  the  violent 
language  that  had  been  held  at  Banbridge. 
The  meeting  also  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressive of  their  confidence  in  the  Marquess 
of  Downshire,  and  their  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  justice  and  hiunanity  of  his  con- 
duct as  a  landlord.  Many  other  facts  might 
bo  cited,  did  time  permit,  to  show  that  the 
state  of  feeling  of  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess BO  bitterly  complained  as  existing 
tiiroughout  all  the  county  Down,  was 
merely  confined  to  particular  districts  of 
that  county.  He  was  very  sorry  that  a 
document  so  despicable  in  itself  as  that 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord  had  been 
taken  so  much  notice  of ;  for  all  that  was 
said  upon  the  subject  only  tended  to  invest 
with  fictitious  importance  a  matter  of  the 
smallest  conceivable  significance.  Had 
these  men  been  left  alone,  and  if  no  notice 
had  been  taken  of  their  absurd  proceed- 
ings, the  bad  cause  they  had  so  much  at 
heart  would  have  long  since  died  of  mere 
inanition,  and  the  men  who  promoted  it 
would  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  It  would 
have  been  much  better  if  the  vulgar  letter 
about  which  so  much  had  been  said  had 
been  thrust  into  the  fire,  instead  of  making 
it  a  subject  of  discussion  in  their  Lordships' 
House.  He  regretted  that  such  a  course 
had  not  been  taken,  for  their  Lordships 
might  rest  assured  that  no  surer  means 
could  bo  adopted  to  magnify  such  a  mis- 
chief as  had  been  in  the  present  case  in- 
tended, than  to  take  notice  of  it. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  begged  to  explain, 
that  he  would  be  very  sorry  if  anything 
which  had  fallen  from  him  in  allusion  to 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  should  be  supposed 
to  imply  any  charge  against  the  Presbyte- 
rian body  at  large,  or  against  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  at  large.  He  never  dreamed 
of  making  such  a  charge.  On  the  con- 
trary, nobody  knew  h^iUx  IVaslVi^  ^^"^^ 
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great  merits  of  that  body.  He  had  had 
constant  communications  with  them,  both 
legislatively  and  judicially,  and  ho  could 
say,  that  a  more  respectable  body  he  had 
never  met  with,  or  a  body  less  inclined  to 
be  insolent  in  tlielr  communications  with 
others.  He  might  be  allowed  to  add  that, 
as  the  writer  of  that  letter  appeared  to 
speak  as  if  he  were  deputed  by  his  brother- 
hood, it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  would  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  repudiating  such  conduct. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
begged  leave  totally  to  deny  that  he  had 
inculpated  the  body  of  the  Presbyterian 
cloggy-  ^^  ^he  contrary,  both  on  that 
night  and  on  a  former  evening  when  the 
subject  had  been  before  their  Lordships* 
House,  he  had  spoken  of  that  body  gene- 
rally with  the  greatest  respect.  He  knew 
them  to  be  a  most  excellent  and  loyal  body 
of  men;  but  their  Lordships  were  aware 
that  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  any 
large  body  some  black  sheep  would  be 
found.  He  would  defy  the  noble  Earl  to 
show  that  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Down 
was  not  in  a  violent  and  excited  state.  It 
was  very  well  to  read  an  address  got  up  by 
the  agent  of  the  Marquess  of  Downshire, 
.  but  it  was  well  known  that  the  great  agi- 
tation existing  in  the  north  of  Ireland  had 
been  got  up  originally  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess and  the  noble  Earl  themselves,  hav- 
ing been  putting  their  heads  together. 
He  felt  bound  to  state  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  friend  in  the  county 
of  Down,  who  was  also  the  friend  of  the 
noble  Earl,  stating  it  as  the  writer's  opin- 
ion that  Down  was  now  in  a  worse  state 
than  Tipperary. 

The  Eaul  of  MOUNTCASHELL  said, 
he  was  happy  to  have  heard  the  explana- 
tion of  the  noble  Marquess,  because  he 
thought  that,  both  on  that  occasion  as  well 
as  on  the  former  evening,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  not  in  the  first  instance  made 
any  exception  in  his  censures  on  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
but  had  brought  forward  what  appeared  to 
be  a  wholesale  charge  against  the  whole 
body,  when  he  had  intended  to  allude  only 
to  the  conduct  of  individual  members  of 
that  body.  He  did  not  mean  to  offer  any 
palliation  for  the  violence  of  the  language 
that  had  been  used,  and  he  was  sure  the 
great  majority  of  their  Lordships  would 
blame  him  if  he  were  to  attempt  doing  so. 
He  was  aware  that  any  of  their  Lordships 
might  get  up  and  move  that  the  writer  of 
that  letter  should  bo  brought  to  the  bar  of 


the  House,  in  which  case  he  would,  do 
doubt,  be  liable  to  very  heavy  punishment, 
but  it  was  perhaps  better  that  no  such  no- 
tice should  be  taken  of  the  matter.  How- 
ever, if  others  should  follow  up  the  same 
course  of  conduct,  it  would  be  a  ques- 
tion to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
right  to  bring  the  offenders  to  the  bar  of 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  punish  them 
severely  for  the  offence.  One  word  on  the 
subject  of  tenant-right.  Connected  as  be 
was  with  the  neighbouring  county  of  An- 
trim, he  begged  to  say  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  name  of  tenant-right  had  been 
ever  heard  or  known  until  it  had  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford.  The 
landlords  of  the  north  of  Ireland  had  al- 
ways been  exceedingly  attached  to  their 
tenantry,  and  their  tenantry  had  been  at- 
tached to  them,  until  recent  attempts  had 
been  made  by  ill-designing  persons  to  se- 
parate them.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  landlords  never  took  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  the  tenants  when  improvements 
had  been  effected,  by  increasing  the  rents 
at  the  termination  of  a  lease»  but  the  ten- 
ure was  renewed  at  a  fair  value.  Latterly, 
however,  an  agitation  had  been  got  up  by 
certain  writers  in  local  newspapers,  and 
other  busy  bodies,  which  bad  excited  a 
great  deal  of  bad  feeling  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Some  proceedings  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  had  raised  unfound- 
ed expectations  among  the  tenants,  who 
forgot  that  when  they  first  got  possession 
of  the  land  it  was  under  certain  conditions, 
contained  in  a  lease,  binding  both  landlord 
and  tenant.  One  of  these  conditions  was, 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  the 
tenant  promised  to  give  up  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  farm  to  the  landlord,  when, 
of  course,  the  whole  bargain  ceased.  As 
an  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  the  doc- 
trine of  tenant-right  was  carried,  he  would 
wish  to  mention  a  case  that  had  occurred 
on  his  own  property.  Some  eighty  years 
ago  his  grandfather,  wishing  to  give  a  gra- 
tuity to  an  old  servant,  granted  him  a  lease 
of  twenty  acres  of  land,  at  a  nominal  rent 
of  6d.  an  acre,  for  three  lives.  The  man 
sold  his  interest  in  the  lease,  and  three 
years  ago  the  lease  expired;  but  the  per- 
son holding  the  land  considered  that  he 
had  a  right  to  have  his  purchase-money 
refunded,  and  also  to  be  paid  for  im- 
provements, though  no  improvements  had 
been  effected.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  (the  Earl  of  MountcashcU)  had  to 
take  legal  proceedings  to  enforce  his 
rights. 
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Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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UOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  1,  1850. 

Minutes.]     Pubuo  Bills.— 2**  Registration  of 
Deeds  (Ireland). 
BcporUd. — Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland);  Pro- 
cess and  Practice  (Ireland). 

THE  NATIONAL  LAND  COMPANY. 

Sib  B.  HALL  rose  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  present  two  petitions,  one  signed  by 
twenty-eight  allottees  in  the  Minster  Level 
estate,  and  the  other  by  forty-five  allottees 
in  the  Snigg*s  End  estate,  complaining  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  F.  O'Connor  in  refer- 
ence to  the  land  scheme.  He  had  for- 
warded a  copy  of  the  petitions  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Nottingham,  to 
whom  he  proposed  to  ask  a  question  on 
the  subject,  but  beyond  that  he  should  re- 
frain from  making  any  comment  on  the 
allegation  of  the  petitioners,  or  to  enter  at 
all  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  nor  did  he 
propose  even  to  state  the  substance  of  the 
petitions,  as  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  say- 
ing anything  which  might  give  rise  to 
angry  discussion.  He  would  simply  move 
that  one  of  the  petitions  be  read  by  the 
clerk  at  the  table.  ['An  Hon.  Member: 
The  prayer,  what  is  the  prayer?]  He 
would  rather  leave  it  to  the  clerk  to  read 
the  prayer  as  well  as  the  allegations  of  the 
petitioners. 

[The  petitions  having  been  brought  up, 
the  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  one  from 
Snigg's  End.  It  stated  that  the  petition- 
ers were  members  of  the  land  company  of 
which  Mr.  P.  O'Connor  was  the  chief  pro- 
moter, and  that  they  were  allottees  of  the 
estate  at  Snigg's  End;  that  they  had  been 
induced  to  join  the  company  by  the  allur- 
ing statements  contained  in  certain  letters 
written  by  Mr.  F.  O'Connor,  and  published 
by  him  in  his  newspaper  the  Northern 
Star — the  benefits  granted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  were,  to  the  holders 
of  two  shares,  for  which  21,  \2s.  was 
charged,  two  acres  of  good  land,  a  comfort- 
able house,  and  \5L\  of  three  shares,  three 
acres  of  land,  a  house,  and  221,  10«.;  and 
of  four  shares,  four  acres  of  land,  a  house, 
and  302. ;  the  house  and  land  to  be  allotted 
to  them  on  such  conditions  as  should  en- 
able them  to  become  freeholders,  and  to 
live  in  comparative  comfort  and  indepen- 


dence on  the  produce  of  their  own  pro- 
perty— that  they  had  confidence  in  Mr.  F. 
O'Connor,  knowing  him  to  be  a  barrister 
and  a  man  of  considerable  experience,  and 
in  an  evil  hour  allowed  themselves  to  bo 
deluded  by  his  representations,  and  to  leave 
their  employment  to  settle  on  these  allot- 
ments; that  no  one  of  the  many  promises 
made  to  them  by  Mr.  F.  O'Connor  had 
been  fulfilled;  that  the  petitioners  were 
informed  before  they  took  possession  of 
their  allotments  that  they  would  be  well 
tilled  and  manured,  and  prepared  for  crop- 
ping, but  that  the  amount  of  labour  be- 
stowed on  the  land  was  wholly  insufficient, 
and  the  petitioners  were  charged  most  ex- 
orbitantly for  all  that  had  been  done; 
that,  in  consequence,  their  means  had  been 
exhausted;  that  they  had  been  going  wrong 
ever  since;  that  all  their  capital  was  cx- 

E ended  on  the  land,  and  that  the  return 
ad  been  wholly  insufficient  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  even  the  common  necessaries  of 
life;  that,  although,  as  they  could  prove, 
no  industry  had  been  wanting  on  their  part 
to  till  and  sow  the  ground,  many  of  them 
never  tasted  animal  food  or  malt  liquor, 
but  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  such  like  vegetables,  and  had 
been  unable  to  procure  a  single  article  of 
clothing;    that  the  property  was  wholly 
vested  in  Mr.  F.  O'Connor,  and,  as  they 
believed,  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  and 
was  his  absolutely  in  law;  that  he  had 
never  given  any  conveyance  of  the  allot- 
ments to  the  petitioners,  as  promised,  but 
had,  on  the  contrary,  exercised  the  power 
of  distress  as  a  landlord,  though,  as  the 
petitioners  believed  illegally;  that  until  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into   the 
subject,    they  were   not  aware  that  the 
scheme  was  illegal ;  that  without  disputing 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  accounts  of 
Messrs.  Grey  and  Finlaison,  the  auditors, 
there  was  one  item  they  did  not  under- 
stand— that  was,  the  amount  which  was 
stated  by  them   to  have  been  advanced 
in  aid.     It  was  stated  in  their  accounts 
that  Mr.  F.  O'Connor  had  paid  l,400i.  to 
the  allottees  on  the  estate;  but  from  in- 
quiries  the    petitioners  had    made   from 
house  to  house,  they  could  not  ascertain 
that  more  than  835^  had  been  advanced 
on  that  account.     The  petition  concluded 
by  praying  the  House  to  take  their  case 
into  consideration,  and  to  devise  means  for 
relieving  them  from  the  consequences  of 
belonging,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
to  an  illegal  society,  and  b^  «b  Q^^^xfi^aKtssok 
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of  inquiry,  or  othorwise,  to  obtaia  informa- 
tion as  to  the  true  state  of  the  estate  and 
the  occupiers,  with  the  view  of  winding  up 
the  undertaking.] 

Sir  B.  HALL  would  now  put  the  ques- 
tion of  which  he  had  also  given  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Nottingham  no- 
tice. The  question  he  wished  to  put  was, 
whether  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  in- 
tended to  convey  to  the  allottees  the  title 
he  himself  held  in  this  property,  or  to  take 
any  steps  to  wind  up  the  concern,  either 
by  means  of  a  Bill  or  otherwise,  and  what 
was  the  amount  he  calculated  would  be  re- 
turned to  each  of  the  7,000  shareholders  ? 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  would  first  answer 
the  hon.  Baronet's  question,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  reply  to  the  statements  contained 
in  the  petition. 

Mr«  HUME  rose  to  order.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  that  House  was  prepared 
to  enter  into  any  or  every  petition  which 
might  be  presented  respecting  all  the  spe- 
culations of  past  years  ?  If  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  become  the  arbiters  in 
the  ease  of  disputed  accounts  arising  out 
of  such  speculations,  where  was  to  be  the 
limit  ?  And  if  questions  as  to  the  private 
affairs  of  hon.  Members  were  allowed  to  be 
put  and  answered  in  that  House,  what 
oontroversies  and  difficulties,  and  what 
delay  in  the  progress  of  public  business, 
might  not  result?  He  appealed  to  the 
Chair,  therefore,  whether  the  question 
which  had  been  put  was  a  proper  one. 
There  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  facili- 
tate the  winding  up  of  joint-stock  schemes, 
which  might  be  made  applicable  to  the 
present  case;  but,  whether  or  not,  it  was 
not  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  become 
the  arbiters  between  the  parties. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice when  a  petition  was  presented  reflect- 
ing on  the  character  of  any  hon.  Member, 
to  indulge  that  Member  so  far  as  to  allow 
him  to  give  any  explanation  or  to  make 
any  defence  he  might  think  necessary. 
Therefore,  a  petition  having  been  present- 
ed reflecting  on  the  character  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Nottingham,  if 
that  hon.  and  learned  Member  desired  to 
enter  into  any  defence  or  give  any  expla- 
nation in  reference  to  the  matters  alleged 
against  him  in  the  petition,  he  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  House,  at  liberty 
to  do  so.  But  with  regard  to  the  questions 
which  had  been  put  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Marylebone,  he  had  much  doubt  whe- 
ther they  were  strictly  in  order — inasmuch 
at  they  related  not  to  any  measure  before 


the  House;  and,  strictly  spoaking*  all  ques- 
tions put  into  that  House  should  refer  to 
some  measure  before  it. 

Sir  B.  hall  would  then  confine  him- 
self to  this,  which  he  submitted  would  be 
strictly  in  order.  It  would  bo  recollected 
that  there  was  a  Bill  introduced  in  184S 
in  reference  to  this  land  company,  which 
Bill  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
but  was  not  afterwards  proceeded  with. 
He  wished  to  know  if  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Not- 
tingham to  renew  any  measure  of  that 
kind  in  the  present  Session ,  or  to  tako  any 
steps  to  wind  up  this  scheme  ? 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  would  wil. 
lingly  answer  any  question  put  to  him  in 
the  matter.     He  had  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  out  of  his  own  pocket  since  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  had  issued,  endea- 
vouring to  have  the  company  registered, 
and  the  matter  was  before  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  at  present.      There  were 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  this  House  who  knew 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  hare  handed 
over  the  properties  in  question  to  trustees; 
he  would  refer  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Mom'^ 
her  for  Bath,  and  the  hon.  Gentlenaan  the 
Member  for  Rochdale.     These  were  two 
of  the  parties  to  whom  he  had  offered  to 
hand  over  the  estates,  when  he  was  inform- 
ed  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath, 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to   do   with 
them.     As  to  the  allegations   of  the  poti« 
tioners,  they  stated  that  they  had   enter- 
tained great  hopes  of  being  able   to  do 
more  than  they  found  they  were  aetnally 
able  to  cfl\}ct.     He  could  only  saj  that,  as 
to  the  land,  he  had  paid  501.  per  aero  for 
one  estate,  and  46^  per  acre  for  the  other. 
The  cottages  wore  built  of  the  best  mate- 
rials— of  the  very  best  slates,  costing  8/. 
per  ton — and  not  one  fraction  of  rent  had 
been  paid  by  tlie  occupants  of  these  cot- 
tages for  two  years  and  a  half.     When 
the  Committee  was  sitting  lie  had  taken 
down  several  noble  Lords  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men; he  had  taken  down  the  present  Earl 
Talbot,   the  hon.   Member  for   Limerick, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny,  to  see 
the  estate  of  Sniggs's  End,  and  they  had 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  in  which  they  found  the 
land.  Now,  as  to  the  aid  money,  he  denied 
that  the  allegations  of  the  petitioners  were 
correct.     He  had,  in  many  instances,  paid 
the  allotees  51,  per  acre,  and  some  of  them 
had  sold  their  allotments  for  sums  varying 
from  80^.  to  1601,     Many  of  the  parlies, 
therefore,  who  had  received  the  mouej  m 
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aid,  had  now  left  their  allotinents.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  then  proceed- 
ed to  refer  to  various  calculations  and  ac- 
counts, to  show  the  amount  of  aid  money 
which  he  had  paid,  and  he  went  on  to  state 
that  the  auditor  appointed  hy  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  had  reported  that  the 
company  owed  him  3,400^.  The  next  year 
the  balance  showed  that  the  sum  of  1,2002. 
was  owing  to  him;  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  company  were  indebted  to  him 
to  the  extent  of  4,6002.  He  had  devoted 
all  his  energies  for  four  years  to  the  affairs 
of  the  company.  He  had  spent,  for  long 
periods,  more  tiian  302.  a  week  travelling 
to  inspect  estates  in  all  parts  of  England, 
from  Devonshire  to  Cumberland,  and  he 
had  never  charged  a  fraction  for  his  ex- 
penses. He  had  never  given  a  bill  for  the 
company;  he  had  never  accepted  a  present 
on  accoimt  of  the  company.  He  defied  any 
man  to  prove  that  any  one  action  of  his 
had  been  in  the  slightest  degree  dishonour- 
able. He  defied  the  hon.  Gentleman,  al- 
though that  hon.  Gentleman  had  tried  to 
cook  up  a  report,  which  the  Committee 
had,  however,  unanimously  refused  to 
adopt.     ["  Oh,  oh ! ']    He  defied  him— 

Mb.  speaker  called  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  order. 

Mr.  P.  O'CONNOR :  He  bowed  to  the 
decision  of  the  Chair.  He  had  placed 
3,0002.  of  his  own  money  in  the  land  com- 
pany. They  owed  him  more  than  8,0002. 
still.  His  greatest,  his  bitterest  opponents 
bad  lately  come  forward  to  give  evidence 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  but  Uiey  had  proved  nothing  against 
his  character.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
political  life,  for  eight  and  twenty  years — 
be  had  spent  thousands  on  the  land  com- 
pany. He  had  never  received  a  fraction 
back,  or  charged  them,  as  he  said  before, 
with  his  expenses  even ;  but  he  defied  any 
man  to  charge  him  with  mean,  dishonest, 
or  ungentlemanly  conduct.  It  was  not  won- 
derful that  a  plan  to  elevate  the  labouring 
classes  should  be  looked  upon  with  hatred 
by  certain  parties  in  that  House,  or  that  a 
man  connected  with  such  a  plan  should  be 
abused — should  be  looked  upon  with  hos- 
tility and  abomination.  Not  a  newspaper 
in  the  kiugdom  but  had  reviled  him  and  his 
plan.  But  what  were  the  facts  ?  It  was 
now  known  that  a  man  could  support  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  family,  on  the  produce 
of  two  acres  of  land — such  land  as  could 
be  had  for  142.  per  acre.  This  was  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem* 
ber  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  and 


if  it  was  correct,  ought  not  a  man  to  bo 
able  to  support  himself  on  four  acres  of 
better  land,  with  a  good  house,  and  a  libe- 
ral allowance  to  set  him  going  ?  As  for 
the  petitions,  the  hon.  Gentleman  knew 
that  they  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  solicitor. 
[Crks  of  "Order,  order!"]  The  hon. 
Gentleman  was  suffering  himself  to  be 
made  the  attorney  general  of  the  allottees. 
Was  it  not  true  that  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  entered  the  Committee  preju 
diced  against  him,  left  it  with  those  pre- 
judices dispeUed  ?  Of  the  120,0002.  which 
had  been  paid  up  by  the  company,  not  a 
farthing  had  passed  through  his  hands. 
It  went  from  the  directors,  through  the 
person  appointed,  to  the  bank,  where  it 
was  lodged.  He  had  produced  to  the  au- 
ditors every  cheque  and  every  receipt,  and 
he  defied  any  man  to  charge  him  with 
aught  dishonourable.  All  the  aUottees 
were  not  in  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
had  petitioned.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  settlers  on  the  Min- 
ster Level  estate,  who  held  four  acres  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  who  asserted 
that  if  the  others  had  been  as  industrious 
as  he,  they  would  now  be  as  well  off.  As 
for  the  company,  he  was  prepared,  to- 
morrow, to  wind  up  its  affairs,  if  the  Go- 
vernment would  give  him  authority.  He 
was  ready  to  hand  it  over  to  trustees;  ho 
would  be  willing  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  should  name  three 
trustees.  [Laughter.]  Hon.  Gentlemen 
might  laugh;  but  if  he  had  millions  of 
money  he  would  go  on  buying  land  with  it, 
and  he  believed  that  the  landowners  of  this 
country  would  soon  see  the  necessity  of 
bringing  their  estates  into  the  retail  mar- 
ket. He  again  denied  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  He  denied  that  he  had  de- 
luded or  wheedled  anybody  in  any  way. 
God  forbid  that  he  should  be  such  a  wheed- 
ler  as  he  could  prove  that  two  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen in  this  House  were.  [Cries  of 
*•  Order,  order!  "] 

Sir  B.  HALL  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  not  replied  to  the  question 
whether  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was 
prepared  himself  to  bring  in  a  Bill  as  re- 
commended by  the  Committee,  or  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  any 
measures  for  winding  up  the  scheme  ? 

Mb.  F.  O'CONNOR:  Although  the 
Committee  reported  that  he  had  kept  the 
accounts,  they  said  he  had  kept  them  in  a 
way  rather  against  than  for  himself.  He 
had  been  trying  to  get  the  company  com- 
pletely registered^  but  the  hoa«  B«x^^qs^ 
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asked  him  how  much  he  meant  to  payback 
those  allottees  who  were  not  located. 

Sir  B.  hall  said,  the  question  he 
asked  was  whether  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  intended  to  introduce  a  Bill  in  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winding  np  the  company,  which 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  of  which 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  had  more  recently 
expressed  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  did  intend  to  wind 
up  tho  concern,  and  if  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  tho  Government  would  give 
him  an  early  day,  he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  bringing  in  a 
Bill  to  wind  up  the  company,  and  so  wash 
his  hands  of  the  matter  altogether. 

Mr.  HUME  considered  that  when  the 
conduct  of  a  Member  of  that  House  had 
been  examined  and  sifted,  to  continue  to 
reiterate  charges,  as  had  been  done  that 
night  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  that  House. 

Petitions  to  lie  on  the  table. 

PARLUMENTARY  VOTERS  (IRELAND) 

BaL. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill;  Mr.  Bemal  in  the  chair. 

Clause  1  being  proposed, 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  proposed  to 
insert  in  this  clause  the  alterations  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.  He  proposed 
this  Amendment  because  he  thought  it  de- 
sirable that  it  should  bo  distinctly  under- 
stood and  expressed  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Bill  to  annul,  but  to  pre- 
serve, all  the  existing  franchises  which  do 
not  require  occupation;  and  if  he  were  to 
refer  to  subsequent  clauses,  he  thought  he 
could  show  that  the  language  of  the  Bill 
was  ambiguous  in  this  respect.  In  pro- 
posing this  Amendment,  however,  he  wish- 
ed to  guard  himself  against  being  under- 
stood to  be  favourable  to  tho  rating  fran- 
chise, as  proposed  in  the  Bill  for  counties. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  if  it  was 
necessary  to  augment  the  constituent  body 
in  Ireland,  it  w<»uld  be  better  to  do  so  by 
creating  supplementary  franchises  without 
annulling  any  of  the  existing  franchises, 
as  was  proposed  in  the  Bill  introduced  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  in  1844.  He  would 
onlv  observe  further,  that  the  words  he 
now  proposed  to  introduce  were  contained 
in  the  Irish  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  should  like  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  Government  upon 


the  clause  before  any  sudden  alteration  of 
it  was  made. 

Mr.  HATCHELL  observed,  that  m 
point  of  fact  the  Bill  did  not  affect  the 
franchise  which  the  hon.  Member  for  tke 
University  of  Dublin  sought  to  guard  Vy 
this  proviso.  There  was,  therefore,  m 
objection  to  add  the  proviaoy  if  the 
House  wished  to  guard  against  all  am- 
biguity. 

Mr.  roebuck  asked  what  was  tlie 
question  before  the  House  ?  Hon.  Mem- 
bers were  called  upon  in  the  midst  of  a 
buzz  to  decide  upon  the  franchise  of  the 
people  of  Ireland;  and  what  was  the  ques- 
tion before  them  ?  He  presumed  the  Go- 
vernment understood  their  own  Bill,  and 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  explain  what 
was  proposed. 

Mr.  F.  MACKENZIE  said,  the  Amend- 
ment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  was  couched  in  the  plainest 
terms,  easy  of  comprehension. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  a  dozen  amend- 
ments to  tho  Bill  stood  on  the  paper,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  understand  each 
distinctly,  according  as  it  was  proposed. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  stated  that  the 
Amendment  might  be  adopted,  inasmuch 
as  the  Bill  did  not  propose  to  affect  any 
franchise  in  Ireland,  except  the  franchise 
requiring  occupation. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  rose  and  siid, 
that  according  to  his  reading  of  this  BiD, 
it  proposed  to  sweep  away  the  whole  ex- 
isting franchise  in  Ireland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconstructing  the  representative 
system  in  that  country.  Undoubtedly 
the  parties  already  registered  (accord- 
ing to  some  of  tho  clauses  of  the  Bill) 
would  have  a  primd  facie  right  to  he 
registered,  but  their  right  henceforth  was 
to  be  defined  according  to  the  qualification 
to  be  established  by  the  Bill.  He  thought 
it  important  in  the  outset  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  decide  whether  they  would 
adopt  the  view  put  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment, namely,  that  the  existing  franchise 
should  remain  only  so  far  as  a  jyrimd  fade 
right  to  be  registered  was  concerned:  or 
whether  they  would  adopt  the  words  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  tho  University 
of  Dublin,  by  which  he  proposed  to  retain 
all  existing  rights,  and  seek  to  supply  any 
deficiency  which  might  be  found  existing 
as  to  the  number  of  electors  in  Ireland,  by 
engrafting  on  existing  institutions  certain 
new  rights  which  were  to  be  established  by 
the  Bill.  It  was  obviously  the  intention  of 
the  Government,  in  the  present  Bill^  en- 
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tirelj  to  clear  the  ground  for  tlie  purpose  of 
reconstructing  an  entirely  new  ft^nchise. 
Now,  whilst  he  admitted  that  owing  to  the 
decayed  state  of  the  representation  in  Ire- 
land, it  was  necessary  that  new  voters 
should  he  created,  he  thought  it  important 
that  the  Committee  should  decide  as  to  the 
beat  mode  by  which  that  end  and  purpose 
could  be  effected.  The  Bill,  as  at  present 
framed,  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  dis- 
tinction which,  from  the  earliest  period, 
had  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  borough 
and  county  qualification.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.  the  county  qualification 
had  been  based  upon  property,  and  the 
borough  qualification  on  the  liability  to  pa- 
rochial burdens,  or  the  possession  of  cor- 
porate or  municipal  privileges.  The  Re- 
form Act  did  not  abolish  that  distinction, 
but  it  substituted  an  occupation  fran- 
chise. With  only  a  small  variation,  the 
property  qualification  was  left  untouched. 
The  first  inroad  which  had  been  made 
was  by  the  Chandos  clause  of  the  Re- 
form Act,  which  gave  the  right  to  vote 
to  occupiers  to  the  value  of  501.  When 
that  clause  was  proposed,  the  noble  Lord 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Government  object- 
ed to  it — not  on  the  ground  of  the  abuse 
which  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  it, 
but  because  be  believed  it  would  alter  the 
basis  upon  which  the  Reform  Act  had  set- 
tled the  county  qualification,  namely,  pro- 
perty, and  not  occupation.  Now,  the  Re- 
form Act  embraced  the  three  kingdoms, 
whose  representation  it  was  desired  to  as- 
similate as  much  as  possible  by  that  enact- 
ment. Prior  to  that  Act,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation,  the 
40«.  freeholders  were  annihilated  by  the 
10th  of  George  IV.,  which  provided  that 
no  persons  should  be  entitled  to  vote  un- 
less possessed  of  a  freehold  of  the  value  of 
lOl.  above  all  charges.  The  Reform  Act 
in  England  had  established  a  right  to  the 
franchise  on  the  part  of  assignees  and  les- 
sees of  terms,  and  in  Ireland  the  same 
right  was  extended  to  assignees  and  lessees 
for  sixty  years,  whether  determinable  or 
not,  and  if  their  lands  were  of  the  value  of 
10^,  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  the  fran- 
chise without  occupation;  so  that  a  person 
who  held  an  unexpired  term  of  fourteen 
years  at  the  rent  of  20^.,  had  a  claim  to 
the  franchise  without  occupation,  but  was 
obh'ged  to  occupy,  if  his  holding  was  only 
worth  lOL,  though  held  for  twenty  years. 
As  the  two  countries  were  thus  assimilated 
as  far  as  possible,  the  proposed  alteration 
became  not  merely  an  Irish  but  an  Imperial 


question*  He  thought  it  impossible  to  con* 
sider  the  proposed  alteration  without  re- 
ference to  those  changes  which  must  ne* 
cessarily  take  place  in  the  English  consti« 
tuencies,  supposing  that  the  measure,  as 
proposed  by  the  Government,  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  It  had  been  erro* 
neously  supposed  that  this  question  t>£ 
altering  the  franchise  had  been  in  agitation 
for  fifteen  years.  That  suck  an  impres- 
sion was  incorrect,  he  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  point  out  to  the  Committee.  la 
the  Reform  Act  for  England,  a  new  sys* 
tem  of  registration  was  introduced,  revis* 
ing  barristers  were  appointed,  and  an  an- 
nual registration  established.  At  that  time 
the  Irish  Members  wanted  the  same  system 
of  annual  registration  to  be  extended  to  Ire- 
land. But  ^om  a  period  as  early  as  1725, 
a  system  of  registration  had  originated  in 
Ireland,  which  had  graduaUy  developed 
itself  until  it  was  matured  in  the  Bill  of 
1795.  The  certificate  system  was  also 
adopted  from  this  Act  (the  35th  George 
III.)  into  the  Reform  Bill ;  when  the  Irish 
Members  therefore  required  the  appli- 
cation of  the  new  English  representation 
to  Ireland,  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  Stanley 
replied  that  it  was  an  experiment,  and 
that  if  it  were  found  to  succeed  in  Eng- 
land, it  should  be  extended  to  Ireland. 
That  took  place  in  1832.  The  system 
was  tried  and  found  to  answer  tolerably 
well  for  England;  and,  in  1835,  the  Go* 
vemment  of  the  day  introduced,  through 
Mr.  Serjeant  O'Loughlen,  a  Bill  for  giv- 
ing Ireland  the  annual  registry  and  the 
power  of  double  appeal,  the  only  right  of  ap- 
peal then  existing  being  in  the  case  of  the 
rejection  of  a  party  claiming  to  be  regis- 
tered. That  Bill,  which  was  purely  directed 
to  the  registration,  and  did  not  touch  the 
franchise,  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
hut  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  In  1836  a 
similar  Bill  was  brought  in,  languished 
through  the  Session,  and  was  dropped. 
In  1837,  nothing  was  done  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  1838,  Mr.  Serjeant  Woulfe, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  intro- 
duced a  new  Bill  of  registration,  which 
was  encountered  by  a  rival  Bill  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Jackson.  Both  these  Bills  re- 
mained to  the  end  of  the  Session,  and 
were  then  lost.  In  1840  began  that  me- 
morable struggle  which  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Registration  Bill  by  Lord 
Stanley.  That  Bill  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  attempt  to  disturb  the  existing  fran- 
chise, but  the  Government  were  alarmed, 
and   brought  forward  a  rival   meaauM* 
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Now,  he  could  not  forget  l^e  language 
held  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  upon  that  measure  of  Lord 
Stanley's  in  1840,  which  was  intended 
purely  and  solely  for  the  registration  of 
Toters*  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
ihe  Goyemment  said  that — 

**  frequently  as  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  bare  to 
retif  t  Motions  whioh,  ho  contended,  had  the  ob- 
vious tendency  of  unsettling  the  lleform  Act,  and 
disturbing  the  franchise  thereby  given,  he  must 
declare  that  of  all  Motions  calculated  to  unsettle 
that  Act,  this  wai  the  most  formidable." 

But  if  the  proyisions  of  that  Bill  of  Lord 
Stanley's  were  compared  with  those  con- 
tained in  the  measure  then  under  discus- 
sion, the  former  would  be  found  innocent 
indeed,  and  not  at  all  calling  for  the  re- 
marks whioh  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Goyemment  had  then  thought  it 
necessary  to  use  with  respect  to  them.  Uc 
(Sir  F.  Thcsiger)  only  referred  to  these 
expressions  of  the  noble  Lord  at  a  former 
period  to  show  how  necessary  he  thought 
it  was  to  adhere  to  the  Reform  Act.  In 
lg41_the  Bilk  of  1840  haying  struggled 
for  a  short  time  in  that  Session — a  new 
Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Stanley  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  registration.  But  the 
Goyemment  at  that  moment  was  tottering 
to  its  foundation,  and  finding  it  necessary 
to  bid  for  popularity,  they  came  forward 
with  a  Bill  of  their  own.  The  notice  of 
this  Bill,  originally  giyen  by  Lord  Morpeth, 
was  confined  to  registration;  but  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  its  introduction,  its  title 
was  changed,  and  it  was  called  a  Bill  to 
alter  and  amend  the  representation  as  well 
as  the  registration  in  Ireland.  The  noble 
Lord  then  proposed  to  create  a  now  class 
of  yoters.  Persons  rated  to  the  amount  of 
51,  f  and  who  hold  under  lease  for  fourteen 
years,  were  to  bo  entitled  to  registry. 
Now  what  had  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  said  on  the  occa- 
sion with  respect  to  that  proposal  ?  Ue 
said  that — 

'*  not  only  was  this  Bill  in  respect  of  the  poor-rate 
test  imperfect,  but  it  would  create  a  complete 
rsyolution  in  the  franchise." 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  perceived  that  this 
proposition  would  annihilate  that  basis  of 
property  which  ought  to  form  the  distinction 
of  a  county  qualification,  and  denounced  the 
attempt  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced.  The 
Bill,  howeyer,  was  earned  by  a  majority  of 
fiye  in  that  House,  and  was  then  suffered 
to  drop.  Before  the  next  Session,  a  new 
Goyemment  came  into  ofiice,  and  nothing 
waa  done  with  reapect  to  the  amendment 


of  the  Irish  registratioa  until  1844.  la 
1844  the  constituencies  of  Ireland  htd 
yery  much  decreased,  and  the  Gorerameat 
felt  the  necessity  of  au^^enUng  thsir 
numbers.  Accordingly,  the  Goyernmeat 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  introduced  a  meaanre  on  the 
subject,  which  was  perfectlj  conaiiteat 
with  the  present  Bill  as  far  aa  thej  hid 
gone,  should  the  worda  proposed  to  be  ia- 
troduccd  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  Uniyersity  of  Dublin  be  inserted; 
because  the  Bill  of  Earl  St.  Germans  did 
not  disturb  the  existing  franchise*  al- 
though it  proposed  to  create  two  entirelj  mm 
classes  of  yoters.  The  first  claaa  resembled 
somewhat  the  class  proposed  bj  the  pre- 
sent Bill;  to  eyery  person  rated  to  ike 
amount  of  301,  in  a  county  the  right  was 
giyen,  thus  assimilating  the  franchise  cf 
Ireland  to  the  Chandos  clause.  The  other 
class  were  a  class  of  freeholdeni.  On  thai 
occasion  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  tke 
Goyemment  did  not  object  to  the  301 
rating;  but  he  suggested  the  ext^ision  ef 
the  51,  qualification  to  a  40«.  fr'eehold.  Bot» 
howeyer,  merely  for  life,  but  in  perpetmtj» 
and  in  cases  of  leaseholds  renewable  for 
oyer.  This  proposal  was  laid  before  ths 
House,  but  carried  no  further.  He  r»- 
ferred  to  it  to  show  what  were  the  yiews 
of  the  Goyemment  of  that  daj,  with 
which  he  had  the  honoor  to  be  connected, 
and  to  show  that  he  was  only  acting  consist- 
ently  with  the  opinions  he  had  at  that  period 
expressed,  when  he  now  asked  the  insert 
tion  of  the  words  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend 
tbe  Member  for  the  Uniyersity  of  Dublin. 
Belicying,  then,  in  those  prineiplea^  and 
desiring  to  see  them  carried  out  accootling 
to  the  Amendment  which  had  just  been 
moved  by  his  hon.  Friend,  he  should,  of 
course,  giye  it  his  full  support.  [The  At- 
torney General:  Hear!]  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General 
might  cheer;  but  perhaps  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  might  not  be  aware  of  tbe 
courso  which  he  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  intended 
to  take,  for  he  proposed  upon  this  occasion 
to  support  the  views  which  he  had  always 
maintained.  Ue  was  particularly  anxious 
in  discussing  a  measure  which  was  not 
only  yital  in  itself,  but  full  of  the  grayest 
consequences,  that  they  should  proceed 
carefully.  It  was  of  the  higheat  im* 
portance  that  they  should,  with  a  measuie 
of  such  a  character,  adyance  with  cauUon 
and  circumspection.  They  had  leamt  last 
night  from  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Goyemment  that  he  thought  it  weuU 
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not  bo  desirable  to  introduce  any  measure 
as  a  substitute  for  tho  Reform  Act,  and 
tbat  he  did  not  approve  of   any  change 
having  reference  to  the  representation  of 
the-  people,  unless  it  came  in  the  shape  of 
a  Bill   supplementary  to  that  Act.     The 
question  for  the  House,  then,  was,  should 
they  legislate  so  as  to  clear  away  the  pre- 
sent franchise,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  substitute  for  the  Reform  Act;  or  should 
they  take    existing  institutions   as  they 
found   them,  and   graft  upon  them  such 
supplementary  rights    as    the    exigences 
of  the  time  required  ?     Now,  as  to  the 
Bill  before  them,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  annihilated  all  existing  franchises, 
and  proceeded  to  reconstruct  a  new  fran- 
chise,  which,  as  to  counties,  was  based 
upon  an  entirely  new  principle,  and  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  introducing  a  class 
of  constituents  that  appeared  to  him  ex* 
tremcly  dangerous.     He  would  therefore 
put  this  question  to   the  House — were 
they  to  go  on  according  to  the  prudent 
and  cautious  recommendations  of  the  noble 
Lord  delivered  to  them  last  night,  or  take 
an  opposite  course  ?     He  thought  that  the 
cheer  which  they  had  heard  from  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Qenend 
seemed  to  have  proceeded  from  some  opin- 
ion, that  as  the  Government  had  conceded 
all  that  the  Mover  of  the  Amendment  re- 
quired, and  agreed  to  insert  the  words 
which    he    proposed,    therefore    the    ob- 
servations made  by  him  (Sir  F.  Thesiger) 
were   wholly  needless,   and  that  he  had 
trespassed  upon  the  patience  of  the  House 
unnecessarily.    But  he  must  be  allowed  to 
Bay,  it  was  of  very  great  importance  that 
every  one  should  clearly  understand  what 
was  the  real  state  of  the  question.     If  the 
Govomment  made  the  concession   which 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  had  requested  them  to 
make,  would  they  proceed  at  once  to  the 
first  question  under  the  Bill  ?  would  they 
create  a  new  class  of  county  constituents  ? 
and  what  shall  be  the  measure  of  the  fran- 
chise ?  The  Government  proposed  to  create 
this  new  class  by  giving  the  franchise  to  the 
SL  voters,  namely,  those  who  were  rat^ 
to  the  poor  to  that  amount.     Upon  this 
subject  he  had  not  had  any  communication 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin;  but  before  he  saw  his 
Amendment,  he  had  entertained  an  inten- 
tion of  making  a  proposition  similar  to  that 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  just  submitted 
to  the  House.      All  were  agreed,  at  least 
in  speaking  for  himself  he  could  say  that 


he  was  fully  convinced,  of  the  neces* 
sity  of  making  some  considerable  addition 
to  the  constituency  of  Ireland;  and  he 
thought  that  by  the  insertion  of  the  words 
now  proposed,  and  by  which  existing  rights 
would  be  protected,  they  might  approach 
the  next  question  free  from  embarrass- 
ment, and  decide  what  would  be  the 
proper  amount  of  ^nchise,  which,  guard- 
ed by  proper  provisions,  would  probably 
raise  up  a  free  and  independent  class  of 
voters.  In  supporting  the  Amendment,  he 
had  no  other  wish  than  to  endeavour  to 
give  to  the  people  of  Ireland  such  a  con-* 
stituenoy  as  would  be  best  adapted  to 
their  wants  and  wishes. 

Sir  G.  grey  thought  that  if  there 
were  no  opposition  to  the  Amendment, 
those  hon.  Members  were  perfectly  right 
who  held  the  opinion  that  the  sooner  they 
proceeded  to  dispose  of  that  Amendment 
tho  better.  The  speech  that  the  House 
had  just  heard  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Abingdon  was  one  which  took 
a  wide  historical  range,  and  which  took  a 
full  view  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  It 
was  a  speech  which  might  very  well  have 
been  delivered  on  the  second  reading,  or 
reserved  till  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill; 
but  it  certainly  was  a  speech  scarcely  suit- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  a  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee. As  to  the  Amendment  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  it  was  one  which  involved  no  new 
principle.  If  it  had  the  effect,  as  some 
hon.  Members  supposed  it  would,  of  mak« 
ing  a  subsequent  clause  in  the  Bill  more 
clear,  then  that  was  an  additional  reason 
in  its  favour.  The  Government  admitted 
the  words  which  the  hon.  Member  pro- 
posed to  insert,  but  they  did  not  admit 
that  there  was  any  ambiguity  in  the 
Bill. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  Bill  should 
establish  more  clearly  than  it  did  the  con- 
nexion that  ought  to  subsist  between  the 
possession  of  land  and  the  right  of  voting; 
it  should  also  do  away  with  anything  that 
might  possibly  occasion  battling  in  tiie  re- 
gistration courts.  Now,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this,  that  the 
Bill  required  that  all  parties  liable  to  poor- 
rates  sbonld  be  registered  without  refer- 
ence to  the  valuation — that  the  valuation 
was  afterwards  to  be  ascertained  by  means 
of  the  rate-book,  and  it  was  proposed  by 
the  Bill  that  the  last  rate  before  a  certain 
time  should  determine  the  right  of  voting; 
but  there  was  a  proviso  at  the  ead  of  tha 
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clause  that  any  person  voting  in  right  of 
being  rated  to  the  poor  must  be  an  occu- 
pier for  twelve  months;  and  it  was  further 
provided,  that  the  union  clerk  must  place 
such  occupiers  upon  the  list  of  those  en- 
titled to  vote.      Those  lists  were  to  go  to 
the  high  constables,  and  bj  them  were  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  clerks  of  the  peace, 
and  80  on  to  the  revising  barristers;  and 
it  appeared  that  the  high  constables  were 
to  write  the  words  **  objected  to  "  opposite 
the  names  of  those  who  had  not  been  resi- 
dents or  occupiers  for  twelve  months.  How 
could  the  high  constables  be  qualified  to 
do  that — how  were  they  to  know  whether 
a  man  was  an  actual  or  a  constructive  oc- 
cupier ?     If  such  a  law  were  to  come  into 
operation,  faggot  votes  might  be  created 
indefinitely.     On  the  approach  of  an  elec- 
tion, two  persons  might  easily  create  such 
a  relation  between  themselves  regarding 
almost  any  tenement  as  might  amount  to 
occupancy,   and  an  occupier   so  created 
might,  on  tendering  a  certain  amount  of 
rates,  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
voters.     But,  if  not  assessed  in  respect  of 
a  distinct  tenement,  neither  he  nor  any 
other  person  could  tell  the  amount  of  rates 
due.     It  would  be  impossible  to  do  that 
unless  his  tenement  were  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  holding.     He  begged  the 
House  to  look  for  a  moment  at  what  an 
element  of  discord  this  would   introduce 
into  the  boards   of  guardians;  but  he  be- 
lieved it  might  be  prevented  by  following 
up  the  principle  of  the  English  Reform 
Act.     Now,  as  to  the  time  of  occupation. 
The  Bill  now  before  them  permitted  no 
question  to  be  raised  while  the  register 
was  in  force  as  to  the  continuance  in  occu- 
pancy.     Formerly,  the  voter  must  have 
been  two  years  at  the  least  in  occupancy; 
and  with  reference  to  this  Bill,  he  thought 
that  it  ought  not  to  require  a  voter  to  be 
registered  in  respect  merely  of  the   last 
rate  before  a  certain  time,  but  they  ought 
to  require  that  he  should  have  been  rated 
for  twelve  months  or  two  years.     In  his 
opinion,  the  shorter  the  time  the  greater 
was  the  facility  for  creating  faggot  votes. 
Amongst  the  other   objections  which    he 
had  to  the  clause,  and  to  the  Bill  gener- 
ally, was  this,  that  it  must  have  the  efiect 
of  making  the  boards  of  guardians  politi- 
cal, which  he  considered  to  be  a  very  great 
evil  indeed.     He  should  prefer  two  years, 
but  even  one  year  would  be  better  than  no 
definite  time. 

Amendment  proposed  in  page  I,  line  13, 
to  leave  out  the  word  **  occupy,"  in  order 


to  insert  the  words  **  hare  occupied  as  ten* 
ant  or  owner." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  sAJd, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  wished  to  restrict 
the  word  "  occupier,"  by  the  words  "ten- 
ant or  owner."  That  would  have  a  eoa- 
siderable  effect  on  the  constituency,  and 
create  great  confusion  and  absurdity  in  the 
registration  courts,  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man wished  to  avert.  If  the  right  to  vote 
was  confined  to  tenants  and  owners  onlv, 
they  would  have  vexatious  questions  ruaed 
about  the  legal  right  of  tenants  who  miglit 
have  had  notice  to  quit  ;  and  landlordi 
wishing  to  deprive  other  people  of  tbdi 
right  to  vote,  could  serve  notice  to  quit  thit 
might  throw  serious  doubt  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  a  man's  tenancy.  Then  the  boo. 
Gentleman  proposed,  instead  of  one  year*i 
occupation,  to  substitute  two  years,  with  i 
two  years'  rating  also;  the  effect  of  whick 
would  be,  that  if  a  man  was  not  put  upon 
any  one  rate  during  the  whole  of  the  two 
years'  occupancy,  he  would  lose  his  frss- 
chise.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  mistakes 
in  his  fears  that  unqualified  persons  would 
get  upon  the  register  ;  becausCp  if  a  per* 
son  rated  to  the  last  year,  and  who  had 
paid  it,  had  not  occupied  for  the  twelve 
months  required  by  the  clause,  his  owi 
neighbours  could  object,  and  have  tbe 
name  struck  off.  Upon  these  grounds  he 
must  object  to  the  Motion  of  the  bos. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  thought  the  Com- 
mittee much  indebted  to  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General  for 
his  interpretation  of  this  clause,  because  it 
was  clear  that  the  Government  wished 
persons  who  were  neither  tenants  nor 
owners  to  have  votes.  ["  Hear,  hear!"] 
If  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  did  not 
mean  that,  if  persons  only  made  themselTee 
occupiers,  and  continued  themselves  occu- 
piers, they  would  be  made  voters,  then 
why  did  he  refuse  to  introduce  the  words, 
**  tenant  or  owner,"  suggested  bj  his  (Sir 
F.  Thesiger's)  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxfordshire,  to  remove  all  doubt  and 
ambiguity  ?  Again,  he  would  serioutlj 
ask  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  At- 
torney General  whether  he  believed  anv 
man  could  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  d 
a  person  being  a  legal  tenant  merely  be- 
cause he  was  under  a  notice  to  quit  that 
had  not  expired?  But  just  look  at  the 
converse  of  this  case :  look  at  the  case  of 
a  man  under  a  notice  to  quit  that  had  ex- 
pired, with  an  election  approaching,  and 
the  man  knowing  that  if  he  onlj  continiisd 
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de  faeto  occupier  he  should  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  prLent  state  of  this  Bill-what 
an  interest  they  would  give  to  such  per- 
sons in  continuing  tbeir  occupation  of  the 
land  after  the  tenancy  had  expired — and 
what  an  index  of  what  was  lurking  behind 
in  the  intentions  of  the  Government  was 
such  an  explanation  as  its  organ  had  of- 
fered for  refusing  to  give  a  dear  and  de- 
finite meaning  to  the  words  of  the  clause. 
Let  the  Committee  at  least  have  some  ex- 
pression introduced  to  qualify  the  term 
occupier,  and  ensure  that  a  man  was  a  fair 
and  bond  fide  occupier  at  the  time  that  he 
registered,  or  that  he  gave  his  vote. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
had  been  entirely  misunderstood  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Abingdon. 
What  he  had  stated  was,  not  that  any 
question  could  arise  about  the  tenancy  of 
a  man  whose  notice  to  quit  had  not  ex- 
pired, but  that  landowners  wishing  to  with- 
hold the  right  to  vote  from  their  farmers, 
could  serve  on  them  notices  to  quit  when- 
ever they  anticipated  an  election ;  and 
then  the  legality  of  the  tenancy  might  be 
questioned.  [Sir  F.  Thesiqer  expressed 
dissent.]  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man doubted  whether  such  a  question 
could  arise.  Well,  he  would  refer  him  to 
the  Waterford  case,  where  a  large  dis- 
franchisement took  place.  If  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
was  acceeded  to,  nice  discussions  might 
ensue  as  to  l^e  legal  meaning  of  the  word 
'<  tenant,"  and  they  would  have  Commit- 
tees of  that  House  deciding  on  such  points 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  law  on  the 
subject.  As  to  any  secret  meaning  lurk- 
ing beneath  the  phraseology  of  the  clause, 
he  (the  Attorney  General)  could  detect 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  was  sure  the  sus- 
picion was  groundless. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  would  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  if  he  did  not  mean 
that  a  de  facto  occupier,  occupying  against 
the  will  of  his  landlord  should  be  entitled 
to  vote,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  any 
difficulty  that  might  otherwise  arise  as  to 
what  was  a  legal  tenancy  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
the  Bill  meant  that  every  person  occupy- 
ing a  farmhouse  or  tenement,  as  described, 
should  be  a  voter  if  he  were  rated  ;  and  if 
he  were  asked  his  individual  opinion,  he 
thought  the  larger  sense  of  the  term  *'  oc- 
cupier "  should  be  adopted  in  the  clause, 
because  he  did  not  think  the  franchise 
should  be  made  to  depend  on  a  contest 
between  a  landlord  and  his  tenant. 


Mr.  law  considered  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  had  answered 
the  question  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner 
to  those  who  suspected  that  this  Bill  would 
create  more  occupiers  in  Ireland  than 
would  have  the  right  to  occupy.  He  would 
support  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
in  his  Amendment  to  confine  the  franchise 
to  *'  owners  or  tenants,"  and  ventured  to 
seggest  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 
separate  this  Amendment  from  his  other 
Amendments,  and  take  the  sense  of  the 
Committee  upon  it  first. 

Mr.  bright  said,  it  had  appeared  in 
evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
that  certain  landed  gentlemen  in  Ireland 
on  some  occasions  had  served  no  less  than 
500  notices  to  quit  on  their  tenants,  and 
that  on  certain  estates  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  agent  to  serve  a  notice  to  quit  on 
every  tenant  every  six  months.  If  that 
were  a  fact,  it  was  one  which  was  much  to 
be  deplored.  In  this  measure  they  must 
not  allow  the  introduction  of  words  that 
could  cause  any  dbpute  in  Parliamentary 
Committees,  or  any  quibble  in  Irish  courts, 
by  which  the  franchise  in  Ireland  might  be 
done  away  with.  He  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  was  per-^ 
fectly  right  in  maintaining  this  simplicity 
of  phraseology,  because  it  was  the  object 
of  Parliament,  the  object  of  Government, 
and  of  those  who  supported  this  Bill,  that 
the  franchise  should  be  given  to  all  who 
were  in  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland. 
If  there  were  any  dispute  as  to  the  right 
of  possessing  land,  that  dispute  ought  to 
be  settled  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law, 
and  certainly  the  landlord  class  in  Ireland 
were  the  last  class  of  men  in  the  world  to 
come  before  that  House  and  say  there  was 
not  legal  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  rights  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  SHEIL  would  offer  the  Committee 
an  illustration  that  came  under  his  own 
notice.  He  was  formerly  Member  for  the 
county  of  Louth,  in  which  there  was  a 
mountain  called  Carlingford.  Thirty  fish- 
ermen repaired  to  that  mountain,  and  pos- 
sessed the  site  for  twenty  years.  They 
said  they  were  not  tenants,  and  the  land- 
lord said  he  was  the  owner.  Now,  if  the 
words  "tenant  or  owner"  were  inserted  in 
the  clause,  these  thirty  fishermen  would 
have  no  vote.  [Sir  F.  Thesioer:  They 
had  twenty  years'  possession.  But  sup- 
posing the  possession  had  been  but  nine- 
teen  years,  every  one  of  them  would  have 
lost  his  vote]. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  ho  had  only  intro- 
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duced  the  words  used  in  tho  English  Re- 
form Act,  which  had  received  judicial 
decisions  oyer  and  over  again,  and  were, 
therefore,  free  from  all  ambiguity.  But  if 
thejr  introduced  the  word  **  occupier,*' 
although  thej  might  think  it  simple,  de- 
pend upon  it  the  lawyers  would  find  plenty 
of  room  to  squabble  about  its  meaning. 
As  to  the  rating,  he  only  wished  to  adopt 
the  precedent  of  tho  English  Reform  Act. 
They  ought  not  to  refuse  to  use  words  on 
which  certainty  had  been  arrived  at  for  the 
mere  sake  of  letting  in  squatters,  for  it 
came  to  that,  who  had  gone  on  tho  land 
and  remained  there  without  any  legal 
tenure. 

Mr.  HATCHELL  said,  he  would  show 
what  had  rendered  this  measure  indispen- 
sable. Under  the  Reform  Bill  the  fran- 
chise was  102.  under  a  lease  for  twenty 
years,  and  therefore  the  franchise  depended 
on  tenure.  Tho  effect  was,  that  the  land- 
lord refused  to  grant  leases,  and  the  fran- 
chise had  almost  expired.  The  object  of 
the  present  Bill  was  to  remedy  that  crying 
grievance,  and  therefore  it  was  proposed 
to  give  the  franchise  to  every  person  who 
had  been  an  occupier  twolvo  months. 
Then  it  was  put  on  the  other  side  that  a 
tenant  who  was  served  with  a  notice  to 
quit  would  insist  on  exercising  the  fran- 
chise when  he  was  no  longer  an  occupier. 
For  example,  if  ho  were  served  with  a 
notice  on  the  Ist  of  November,  to  quit  on 
the  1st  of  May,  but  still  continued  to 
occupy,  ho  would  have  no  right  to  go 
before  tho  revising  barrister  and  register 
in  the  ensuing  summer.  That  might  occur 
in  some  instances,  but  see  what  might 
happen  on  tho  other  hand  if  these  words 
were  added.  A  landlord  who  had  twenty 
or  thirty  tenants  on  his  estate,  occupying 
from  year  to  year,  might  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember give  them  notice  to  quit,  and 
disfranchise  the  whole  of  them  on  the  1st 
of  May  following. 

Mr.  GROGAN  said,  if  a  tenant  con- 
tinued to  occupy  after  the  expiration  of 
his  notice  he  violated  the  law,  and  it  was 
clear  that  unless  the  Amendment  were 
adopted,  a  wrongful  tenant  overholding  his 
occupancy  would  bo  entitled  to  vote,  for 
the  only  questions  that  could  be  put  to 
him  were — "Are  you  the  same  person 
whose  name  appears  upon  the  register?*' 
and,  *'  Havo  you  already  voted  at  this 
election  ?** 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  :  Did  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  intend  to  give  a 
stronger  right  in  counties  than  in  boroughs? 


When  tho  Aet  oame  to  Toting  in  borongfai, 
the  words  used  were,  **  tenant  or  owner,** 
while  in  the  county  it  was,  **  ocenpierind 
owner  ;*'  so  that,  unless  the  Amendmeot 
were  agreed  to,  a  person  might  hold  t 
wrongful  occupation  in  counties  and  vote, 
but  he  could  not  be  a  wrongful  ocenpier  in 
boroughs  and  vote.  Thus  the  oounty  fino- 
chise  was  put  infinitely  lower  than  Uiat  for 
the  boroughs. 

Mr.  SADLEIR,  from  his  knowledge  of 
Irish  affairs,  felt  compeUed  to  oppose  the 
Amendment,  because  it  would  be  opening 
a  wide  field  for  litigation  and  fraud.  The 
practice  of  serving  notices  to  qnit  aoniully 
was  extensively  retorted  to  in  Ireland,  on 
account  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
which  he  sincerely  hoped  would  be  reme- 
died by  tho  Bill  of  the  Goyemment  oa 
that  subject.  There  were  also  alternate 
notices  to  quit,  running  over  a  period  of 
twelve  months,  on  account  of  uncertuntj 
when  the  tenancy  commenced,  and  in  these 
cases  tho  tenancy  might  be  called  in 
question  all  the  year  round. 

Mr.  roebuck  would  suppose  that  ti»e 
person  who  was  the  wronsrous  occupier  did 
vote.  The  House  wanted  to  increase  the 
number  of  voters  in  Ireland.  On  bolh 
sides  of  tho  House  it  was  admitted  that 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  waj  of  doin^ 
so  in  consequence  of  litigation.  Well, 
what  was  the  class  of  men  who  would  vote 
under  the  supposed  case  of  wrongful  ocen- 
pation  ?  Loolving  at  the  case  as  legiila- 
tors  and  as  statesmen,  and  not  as  lawyen, 
he  would  ask  what  would  bo  tho  mischief 
of  including  theso  individuals  in  the  con* 
stituency  created  under  this  Bill  ?  Thcj 
must  be  persons  who  had  occupied  lands 
and  tenements  of  the  yaluo  of  8^.  for 
twelve  mouths,  and  who  must  hare  paid 
their  rates  up  to  the  first  of  July.  Well, 
suppose  there  were  20  cases,  or  500  cases, 
if,  they  would,  in  which  there  were  quar- 
rels between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  m 
which  the  latter  might  be  said  to  be  wrong- 
ful holders.  Now,  he  would  ask  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  were  prepared  to 
say  that  these  were  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  unworthy  of  the  franchise  ?  He  be- 
lieved they  were  not,  and  if  they  wished 
to  uphold  the  representative  system  of  Ire* 
land,  and  to  extend  the  franchise,  the? 
must  brave  this  difficulty.  One  conse* 
quence  of  passing  this  Bill  as  it  stood 
would  be,  that  they  would  deprive  the 
landlords  of  a  motive  for  quarrelling  with 
their  tenants. 
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Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said  it  was  ap- 
pareut,  according  to  the  statement  of  tbe 
non.  and  learned  Attomej  General  tbat 
under  this  Bill  a  tenant,  who  ceased  to  be 
a  legal  tenant,  might  be  registered,  and 
vote ;  and  he  asked  the  Committee  if  a  voter 
of  tbat  kind  would  not  be  a  fictitious  voter  ? 

Tbe  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  appre- 
hended tbat  if  a  man  were  in  possession, 
and  paid  tbe  rates,  be  was  not  tbe  less  a 
hondfide  occupier  because  be  bad  received 
a  notice  to  quit. 

Sir  D.  NORREYS  remarked  that,  ac- 
cording  to  tbe  construction  put  on  this 
measure,  if  a  tenant  had  a  notice  to  quit, 
but  still  overbold  until  the  time  of  election, 
he  was  to  be  considered  a  hond  fide  occu- 
pier until  be  was  put  out  of  possession  in 
due  course  of  biw. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  said,  bis  bon.  and 
learned  Friend  tbe  Attorney  General  bad 
introduced  a  new  term.  He  now  spoke  of 
a  hondfide  occupier;  and  as  he  understood 
the  explanation  of  his  bon.  Friend  who  had 
last  addressed  tbe  House,  be  understood 
the  Attorney  General  to  mean  by  hondfide 
occupier  tbe  actual  occupier.  But  he 
(Sir  F.  Thesiger)  asked,  was  there  no  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  tbe  wrongful 
and  rightful  occupier  ?  Was  it  to  be  said 
that  any  person,  no  matter  what  his  title 
might  be,  if  he  be  an  occupier,  is  entitled 
to  vote  ? 

Mr.  MOORE  said,  the  votei  created  by 
this  clause  would  be  worse  than  fictitious, 
they  would  be  conditional;  for  if  a  tenant 
came  to  vote,  and  voted  against  bis  land- 
lord, tbe  agent  would  raise  the  objection 
that  he  had  had  notice  to  quit. 

Mr.  HENLEY:  The  bon.  Member 
who  spoke  last  could  not  have  read  tbe 
Bill,  because  the  only  questions  tbat  could 
be  put  were,  "  Are  you  tbe  person  whose 
name  appears  upon  the  register  ?  "  and 
"  Have  you  votea  before  at  wis  election?'' 

Lord  G.  HAMILTON  said,  as  tbe 
hen.  and  learned  Attorney  General  feared 
the  Amendment  would  lead  to  litigation, 
he  had  better  make  tbe  clause  more  clear, 
by  saying  occupier  de  facto ^  whether  de 
jure  or  not.  The  bon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  had  asked  what  harm 
would  arise  from  wrongful  holders  voting. 
It  was  obvious  that  a  man  over-holding, 
might  not  only  retain  his  own  vote  wrong- 
ful^r.  but  prevent  some  one  else  from  voting. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  tbe  noble  Lord 
omitted  to  observe  tbat  tbe  party  must 
have  been  rated,  and  must  have  beea  in 
oecupation  a  whole  year. 


Mr.  ^  W.  BROWN  would  not  take  a 
lawyer's  view  of  the  subject,  but  would 
take  a  common -sense  view  of  it.  Let  them 
simply  prove  tbe  occupation,  and  let  that 
occupation  be  quite  sufficient. 

Mr.  HILDYARD  thought  tbat  by 
omitting  tbe  words  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  tbe  Amendment,  they  would  admit  to 
the  franchise  persons  who  occupied  defaciOt 
though  their  occupation  was  only  tbe  occu- 
pation of  servants. 

Mr.  HENLEY  wished  the  Committee 
to  understand  tbat  they  were  about  to  di- 
vide only  upon  the  first  part  of  bis  Amend- 
ment, which  proposed  to  substitute  the 
words  **  have  occupied  as  owner  or  tenant," 
for  tbe  words  used  in  the  clause. 

Question  put,  "  That  tbe  word  *  occupy ' 
stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Tbe  Committee  divided  :•*-- Ayes  166; 
Noes  102 :  Majority  64. 
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Mr.  HENLEY  then  begged  to  man 
another  Amendment,  of  which  he  hid 
given  notice,  and  which  had  reference  i» 
the  payment  of  rates.  The  object  of  the 
Amendment  was  to  strike  out  the  words 
"  the  last  rate,"  and  to  insert  all  rates 
made  during  the  year.  He  understood 
that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  proposed  that  the  party  who 
shall  be  rated  shall  occupy  for  a  jear,  but 
that  he  shall  be  only  rated  for  the  list 
rate.  The  proviso  for  payment  was,  thit 
he  shall  only  pay  the  rate  due  at  the  pre- 
ceding January  ;  but  he  presumed  the  in- 
tention of  the  noble  Lonl  was*  that  the 
party  shall,  as  in  England,  be  rated  for 
the  rates  during  the  year.  He  was 
sure  the  noble  Lord  did  not  intend 
to  throw  dust  in  their  eyes;  and  if  he 
thought  the  principle  which  he  (Mr.  Hen- 
Icy)  advocated  was  a  just  one,  he  would 
ratbcr  leave  it  to  him  to  introduce  the 
words.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  nohle 
Lord  did  not  agree  with  him,  he  should 
take  a  division  on  the  Amendment. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  could 
not  agree  to  the  proposition.  The  insertion 
of  these  words  would  make  the  chiuse  utter 
nonsense.  It  did  not  appear  whether  the 
year  was  to  be  calculated  from  the  date  of 
registration,  or  the  time  of  voting.  The 
object  of  the  Amendment  appeared  to  be 
to  require  that  an  occupier  should  be  rated 
to  the  amount  of  SI.  during  the  whole 
year;  but  such  was  not  the  principle  of 
this  clause.  The  principle  of  the  chuiae 
was,  that  the  last  rate  made  within  the 
given  time  was  the  test  of  value.  If  a 
man  who  entered  on  land  which  was  worth 
only  51.  a  year  so  raised  its  value  by  a 
proper  expenditure  of  money  and  lal^onr  ai 
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to  make  it  worth  202.,  surely  it  would  not 
be  contended  that  that  man  had  no  right 
to  a  vote  ? 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  that  the 
last  rating  was  the  test  of  value,  hut  what 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire proposed  was  that  rating  during  the 
year  should  be  required  also  as  the  test  of 
occupation. 

Sir  D.  NORREYS  said,  that  the  con- 
sequence of  requiring  a  man  to  be  rated 
for  an  entire  year,  would  in  some  cases 
render  a  person  incapable  of  exercising  the 
franchise,  although  he  might  have  been  in 
actual  occupation  for  sixteen  months. 

Mr.  bright  said,  that  he  had  had  op- 
portunities of  seeing  the  great  difficulties 
which  had  arisen,  and  the  great  injustice 
which  had  been  created,  in  consequence  of 
requiring  a  person  to  be  rated  for  every 
separate  rating,  and  that  was  with  him  a 
stronger  reason  than  any  which  had  yet 
been  given  for  desiring  to  see  the  clause 
remain  as  it  was.  If  there  were  three  or 
four  rates  in  the  year,  there  was  the  greater 
chance  of  a  person  being  omitted  in  the 
rate-book,  either  designedly,  or  through 
neglect;  and  there  were  many  more  ob- 
stacles interposed  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  franchise.  That,  he  believed,  was  pre- 
cisely the  object  which  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite had  in  view,  and,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  be  the  more  strict  in  guarding 
against  any  such  result.  In  Dublin,  as  his 
hon.  Friend  below  him  could  inform  the 
House,  the  law  had  interposed  a  dozen  al- 
most impossible  steps  which  the  elector 
had  to  travel  before  he  could  acquire  the 
franchise.  Their  object  should  be  to  sim- 
plify the  franchise  as  much  as  possible. 
Whatever  franchise  was  to  be  given,  let  as 
little  difficulty  and  delay  as  possible  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  its  acquisition.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  preferred  the 
clause  as  it  stood  to  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  it  was  now  perfectly 
clear  that  the  object  of  Government  was  to 
enable  a  man  to  be  registered,  who,  al- 
though he  might  occupy  a  tenement  worth 
only  10s,  a  year,  might  be  rated  by  the 
guardians  at  SL,  a  few  days  before  the  day 
of  registration.  He  would,  therefore,  pro- 
pose to  substitute  for  the  words  "  last  rat- 
ing for  the  time  being*'  the  words  "  and 
shall  be  rated  during  the  occupation  here- 
inafter required  to  all  rates  made." 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  restric- 
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tions  contained  in  this  clause.  In  the  first 
place  they  had  the  occupier,  and  they  said 
that  he  was  not  to  have  a  vote  merely  be- 
cause he  was  an  occupier,  but  they  requir- 
ed, in  addition,  that  he  should  be  rated  in 
the  last  rate  to  the  support  of  the  poor  at 
the  value  of  82.  In  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  clause  they  required  him  to  occupy  for 
a  year  before  he  could  claim  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  hkewise  that  he  must  have  paid, 
by  the  1st  of  July,  any  rate  that  might 
have  been  due  by  him  for  such  occupation 
up  to  a  day  in  the  January  preceding. 
Here  were  three  considerable  restrictions; 
and,  as  the  case  put  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  was  barely  a  possible,  but 
certainly  not  a  probable,  case,  or  one  that 
was  hkely  frequently  to  occur,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  accede  to  the  Amendment,  and 
would  adhere  to  the  clause  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  W.  MILE  S  said,  where  a  property 
qualification  was  the  principle  of  this  Bill, 
surely  rates  of  all  descriptions  should  be 
paid,  to  perfect  a  qualification  to  vote. 

Mr.  law  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  met  the  whole  difficulty. 
The  noble  Lord  had  suggested  that  there 
were  certain  tests  which,  on  being  applied, 
ought  to  confer  qualification  on  a  voter; 
and  the  noble  Lord  had  referred  to  the 
provision  that  no  person  should  be  regis- 
tered in  any  year  unless  he  should  have 
been  such  occupier  for  twelve  months,  and 
should  have  paid  all  the  poor-rates  in  re- 
spect of  his  premises.  Now,  he  might  not 
have  been  rated  at  all  to  the  last  rate — 
not  merely  not  rated  to  the  amount  of  82., 
but  not  rated  at  all,  and  not  known  by  any 
person  in  the  neighbom'hood  to  have  been 
the  occupier.  He  might  not  have  been 
rated,  and  might  not  have  paid  a  shilling 
in  respect  of  rate.  The  words  were  *'  pay- 
ing all  rates  in  respect  of  such  premises,*' 
and  not  in  respect  of  such  occupation.  He 
was  not  liable  to  pay  anything  to  which  he 
was  not  rated ;  therefore  a  single  rate 
made  to  qualify  a  man  as  a  voter — say  for 
SL  a  year — might  qualify  a  man  who  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  everybody  who  was 
subject  to  that  rate  previously. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  thought  it  was  im- 
possible  for  the  occupier  to  make  a  ficti- 
tious valuation. 

Mr.  law  explained  that  ho  did  not  say 
that  the  occupier  might  make  a  fictitious 
valuation;  he  said  the  party  himself  might 
procure  himself  to  be  rated  when  there  was 
an  expectation  of  an  election. 

Sir  F,  TKEaiQiEi^  ^^,  \\.  wg^^wjt^ 
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to  him  his  bon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  would  bardlj  accomplish  the 
object  he  had  in  view  by  tbe  present  Amend- 
ment. It  had  been  said  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  that  there  could  be  no  change 
in  a  county  valuation  but  from  seven  years 
to  seven  years,  and  if  a  person  during  that 
period  had  im{>roved  the  value  of  his  pro- 
perty he  was  the  description  of  person  who 
ought  to  be  rated.  Now,  he  (Sir  F. 
Thcsiger)  had  no  apprehension  whatever 
that  such  a  man,  if  entitled  only  to  be 
rated  at  10;.,  would  induce  the  guardians 
to  put  him  down  at  a  sum  of  SI,  He  be- 
lieved such  an  instance  would  be  of  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence.  He  would  there- 
fore suggest  that  it  would  be  prudent  for 
his  hon.  Friend  not  to  press  his  Motion. 

Mr.  HENRY  said  ho  would  not  divide 
the  House. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Same  clause : — Motion  made,  and  Ques- 
tion proposed,  "  That  the  blank,  page  2, 
line  4,  be  filled  with  *  eight  pounds.' " 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  he  was 
well  aware  that,  in  moving  an  Amendment 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
qualification  of  voters  in  counties,  he  would 
be  met  by  the  charge  already  made  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  that  he  was  actuated 
by  an  undue  desire  of  curtailing  the  fran- 
chise, and  of  depriving  his  countrymen  of 
those  privileges  which  the  Bill  proposed  to 
extend  to  them.  He  did  not  know  that  it 
was  necessary  for  a  Member  of  Parliament 
to  reply  to  such  charges  as  those.  But  he 
would  say  at  once  that  he  subscribed  to  the 
constitutional  doctrine  which  he  recollected 
having  heard  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  John  Russell),  that  it  was 
the  right  of  the  whole  population,  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  to  have  the  best 
kind  of  government  and  the  best  system 
of  representation  which  it  was  possible  for 
Parliament  to  confer;  and  he  had  recently 
read  an  opinion  quoted  from  Mr.  Fox  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  in  one  of  the  former 
discussions  on  this  very  subject,  in  which 
he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  fully  coincided,  namely, 
that  the  best  qualification  as  the  basis  of 
the  representative  system  was  that  which 
included  the  largest  number  of  indepen- 
dent voters,  and  excluded  the  largest  num- 
ber of  dependent  voters.  It  was  said,  that 
because  in  England  the  number  of  electors 
bore  a  larger  proportion  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation than  in  Ireland,  that,  therefore,  it 
was  necessary  to  increase  the  Irish  consti- 
tuencies; but  he  could  not  admit  that  the 
franehise  ought  to  rest  upon  any  such 


arithmetical  calculation  as  that.  The  kiI 
question  which  they  had  to  consider  was, 
what  amount  or  qualification  of  franchise 
was  practically  the  best  calculated  to  afford 
good  government  and  representation  to 
Ireland — and  what  was  the  best  represen- 
tative system  that  could  be  established  m 
Ireland  for  the  interests  of  tbe  united  king- 
dom. His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (SirF. 
Thesiger)  had  given  a  very  able  summary 
of  the  existing  laws  in  Ireland,  with  regaitl 
to  the  franchise  and  registration,  which 
would  render  any  statement  of  that  kind 
unnecessary  on  his  part.  But  he  would 
just  remark,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  when  all  these  matters  were 
fully  discussed,  certain  principles  were  laid 
down  which  he  thought  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  depart  from  now.  New  frui- 
chises  were  then  created,  and  a  balance 
struck  between  the  county  and  the  borough 
interests — property  being  made  tbe  basis 
of  the  one,  and  house  occupancy  tbe  basis 
of  the  other.  Three  essential  conditions 
were  attached  to  the  property  franchise  for 
counties  in  Ireland,  namely,  actual  posses- 
sion— a  certain  tenure  or  title — and  a  cer- 
tain profit  or  beneficial  interest.  These. 
the  Committee  should  bear  in  mind,  were 
the  conditions  of  the  county  franchises  un- 
der the  Reform  Act.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  referred  to  tho  soTcral  Bills 
which  had  since  been  introduced;  and  be 
(Mr.  Hamilton)  would  also  refer  to  them 
very  briefly  for  tho  purpose  of  showing  how 
Parliament  had  acted  in  reference  to  these 
conditions  of  the  franchise  under  the  Re- 
form Bill.  In  1841,  Lord  Morpeth  intro- 
duced a  Bill  for  altering  both  the  franchise 
and  the  system  of  registration,  and  in  intro- 
ducing it  he  used  tho  following  words : 

**  I  do  not  propose  to  make  any  material  altera- 
tion in  the  tenure  under  which  the  franchise  ii  at 
present  enjoyed." 

It  would  be  a  novel  principle  to  fix  the 
franchise  purely  upon  rating  without  re- 
ference to  tenure.  And  the  noble  Lord 
then  proposed  to  annex  to  the  qualification 
of  a  tenement  rated  at  SI,  a  tenure  of  not 
less  than  fourteen  years.  How  did  the 
House  deal  with  this?  Why,  Sir  James 
Graham  said,  he  would  resist  the  second 
reading  of  the  third  clauso.  If  this  exten- 
sion be  granted  to  Ireland,  how  can  you  re- 
sist its  introduction  into  England  and  Scot- 
land? If  tho  5L  or  8^  qualification  is  a 
sufficient  test  of  respectabilitj  and  inde- 
pendence in  Ireland,  why  should  it  not  be 
in  England  and  Scotland?  These  were 
then  tho  sentiments  of  Sir  Jamos  GnluaL 
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Were  thej  not  equally  applicable  now? 
He  (Mr.  Hamilton)  could  fully  understand 
that  the  right  hon.  Membera  opposite,  who 
were  the  strong  and  conscientious  advo- 
cates of  the  most  extended  franchise  in 
England,  should  hail  this  measure  of  Go- 
Temment  as  a  great  boon,  for  he  did  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  argument  used  by  Sir  James  Qraham 
in  1841;  other  Members  of  high  character 
as  statesmen  used  similar  language.  Ob- 
senre  this  was  an  SL  rating  qualification, 
with  a  tenure  of  fourteen  years,  without 
any  profit  or  beneficial  interest.  Lord 
Howick  was  not  satisfied  with  this — he 
proposed  an  Amendment  that  there  should 
be  a  51.  excessiye  yalue  beyond  rent  and 
charges,  by  comparing  the  poor  valuation 
with  the  lease;  and  in  proposing  it  he 
said — 

**  I  tIow  the  principle  of  basing  the  county  quali- 
fication on  property  as  not  only  consecrated  by 
long  practice  and  the  usage  of  the  constitution, 
but  I  think  it  also  in  accordance  with  sound  sense 
and  reason,  for  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that 
the  possessors  of  property  will,  on  the  whole,  be 
the  elass  of  persons  most  capable  of  exercising  the 
franchise  with  independence,  and  having  tbem- 
scWes  some  stake  in  the  country,  will  bo  anxious 
to  discliarge  honestly  the  duty  imposed  on  them." 

These,  were  then,  Lord  Howick's  senti- 
ments; and  on  a  division  the  House  of 
Commons  affirmed  these  sentiments,  the 
numbers  being  for  Lord  Howick 's  Amend- 
ment 291,  against  it  270.  This  showed 
the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1841  on  this  important  subject,  and  how 
tenacious  they  were  as  to  the  conditions  of 
the  county  qualification  under  the  Reform 
Act.  Now  he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  felt  that  if 
a  rating  qualification  was  to  be  established 
for  counties,  the  only  manner  .in  which  it 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  of 
the  Reform  Bill  would  be  by  fixing  such 
an  amount  of  rating  as  would  afford  a  rea- 
sonable test  that  the  person  rated  possessed 
a  stake  in  the  country  equivalent  to  that 
which  the  Reform  Bill  intended  he  should 
possess.  The  lowest  beneficial  interest  at 
which  the  Reform  Act  conferred  the  fran- 
chise was  10^.  abore  all  charges.  It  was 
not  very  easy  to  lay  down  a  principle  in 
this  case;  but  it  was  generally  considered — 
and  the  assessment  of  the  tenant^s  interest 
for  the  property  tax  in  England  was  found- 
ed upon  the  supposition — t^hat  the  beneficial 
interest  of  the  tenant  was  equal  to  half  the 
letting  value.  Schedule  B  in  the  income 
and  property  tax  imposed  upon  the  tenant 
in  respect  of  his  profits  as  occupier,  one- 
half  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  owner  in  re- 


spect of  rent.  Now,  if  this  principle  were 
true  and  applicable  to  the  8Z.  rating,  it 
would  follow  that  a  person  rated  at  82., 
would  have  a  beneficial  interest  of  only  41, 
a  year,  instead  of  102.,  which  the  Reform 
Act  required.  But  if  the  rating  qualifica- 
tion were  made  15^,  which  he  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton) meant  to  propose,  the  beneficial  in- 
terest might  be  supposed  to  be  71,  lOs,; 
but  if  the  valuation  for  poor-law  purposes 
was  25  per  cent  under  the  lotting  value,  as 
he  believed  it  was,  a  rating  of  lot,  on  the 
principle  of  the  property-tax  assessment, 
would  suppose  a  beneficial  interest  of  just 
\0l,,  being  the  amount  required  under  tho 
Reform  Act.  He  would  again  repeat,  he 
had  no  desire,  unnecessarily,  to  curtail  the 
franchise.  If  his  Amendment  were  adopt- 
ed, he  would  be  quite  ready  to  consider  by 
what  means  other  franchises  could  bo  con- 
ferred, consistently  with  the  principle  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  Ho  wished  such  fran- 
chises to  be  established  as  would  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  be  applicable  to  those  who  were 
qualified  to  exercise  it  for  the  public  good. 
But  he  also  thought  it  necessary  that  cau- 
tion should  be  used  in  legislating  on  this 
subject.  It  was  most  desirable  in  tho  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland  that  all  party  strug- 
gles and  dissensions  should  be  discouraged. 
He  was  greatly  afraid  that  if  a  very  low 
franchise  were  established,  there  would  bo 
a  revival  of  party  strife,  and  of  those  dis- 
graceful scenes  at  elections  which  had  for- 
merly prevailed.  It  had  been  said,  that 
the  diminution  in  the  constituency  had 
arisen  from  the  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords  to  give  leases.  He  (Mr.  Ha- 
milton) believed  that  it  arose  in  a  still 
greater  degree  from  the  indisposition  of 
the  tenants  to  register.  The  fact  was,  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  tired  and  dis- 
gusted with  political  agitation.  But  if 
there  had  been  a  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords  against  tenure,  he  greatly 
feared  that  the  eifect  of  this  Bill  would  be 
still  more  disastrous,  for  it  would  convert 
the  struggle  against  tenure  into  one  against 
occupancy,  «nd  revive  in  tho  very  worst 
form  the  contests  between  landlord  and  te- 
nant. Mr.  Hamilton  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  rating  should  be  151, 

Mr.  GRATTAN  said,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  reminded  him  of  the  phrase  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  Bourbons :  II  n*a 
rien  ouhlii,  ni  rien  appris.  He  believed 
that  his  hon.  Friend  was  a  very  excollent 
and  good-hearted  man,  but  he  was  very 
unwise  in  making  tL^  \Ki^%^\i\  \xQ\iQivi&ss^« 
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He  (Mr.  Grattan)  differed  so  much  from 
his  hoD.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  that  he  really  came  down 
to  the  House  with  the  intention  of  moving 
an  Amendment  that  the  qualification  should 
bo  fixed  at  61.  instead  of  8/.  At  present 
the  property  of  Ireland  was  rated  very  low, 
and  those  of  the  farmers  who  were  now 
rated  at  6^.,  were  rated  at  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  91.  in  England.  He  cordially  con- 
curred in  the  desire  expressed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield,  that  in 
this  matter  the  House  would  deal  with  the 
people  of  Ireland  in  an  honest  and  straight- 
forward manner.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  Univcrsitv  of  Dublin,  and  the  other 
hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had  opposed 
the  present  proposition  of  rating,  were  both 
exceedingly  complacent  gentlemen,  and  ho 
believed  very  excellent  men.  He  had  heard 
the  words  Ingenui  vultus  puer  applied  to 
both  of  them.  But  there  was  another  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Dean  Swift's  works — Polite 
Conversation — in  which  Miss  Deborah, 
speaking  of  a  certain  gentleman,  said — 

"  lie  looks  as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  his 

mouth, 
But  I  warrant  you  cheese  won't  choke  him." 

With  respect  to  those  hon.  Members  to 
whom  he  had  alluded,  he  fully  believed 
that  although  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  their 
mouths,  yet  neither  the  finest  nor  the  rank- 
est cheese  would  choke  either  of  them. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  claimed  permission 
to  offer  a  few  observations.  He  could  not 
avoid  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  the  SI.  franchise 
would  have  suited  his  side  of  the  House 
extremely  well.  In  the  few  observations 
which  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  should  address  to 
the  House,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  8/.  qualification  would  considera- 
bly check  popular  power  in  Ireland.  Be- 
fore he  referred  to  that  particular  part  of 
the  subject,  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
express  his  surprise  at  the  speech  delivered 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Abing- 
don. Without  intending  to  mislead  or  de- 
ceive that  House  or  the  public,  he  (Mr. 
Reynolds)  certainly  thought  the  effect  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  observa- 
tions would  be  to  produce  misconception. 
He  told  the  House  that  the  object  of  the 
present  Bill  was  to  sweep  away  the  exist- 
ing franchise;  and  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  pre- 
sumed the  hon.  and  learned  Member  meant 
to  say  in  Ireland.  Now,  though  he  (Mr. 
RejDoUs)  had  not  had  the  advantage  of 


being  learned,  in  a  professional  sense,  yet 
he  hoped  to  prove  himself  more  learned  as 
regarded  Parliamentary  qualification  in  Ire- 
land than  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Abingdon.  Therefore  he  presumed  to 
give  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  a 
little  information  on  the  subject^  which,  be 
hoped,  would  prove  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion that  he  had  been  in  error.  What 
were  the  Parliamentary  qualifications  in 
Ireland?  They  were  five  in  number, 
namely,  501.  or  20/.  freeholders,  201,  rent- 
chargers,  10^  leaseholders  with  a  102.  be- 
neficial interest,  lOl.  leaseholders  in  bo- 
roughs annually  valued,  and  freemen,  who 
required  no  property  qualification  at  all. 
Now,  the  present  Bill  left  the  freemen  un- 
touched :  they  were  preserved,  much  to  his 
regret;  the  501.  and  20^  freeholders  were 
also  left  untouched.  The  rent-chargers 
were  also  left  untouched;  and  who  were 
the  parties  touched?  Why,  the  IW.  lease- 
holders who  possessed  a  beneficial  qualifica- 
tion in  counties,  and  10^  householders  in 
cities.  Now,  he  wished  to  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  if  he  conceiyed 
himself  right  in  asserting  that  the  present 
Bill  was  intended  to  sweep  away  all  existing 
qulifications  ?  He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  trusted  be 
had  removed  from  the  mind  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  and  the  House  the  lom- 
bcr  that  encumbered  it,  and  which  proved 
likely  to  impede  the  consideration  of  the 
Bill.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  informed  the  House  that  he  was  the 
advocate  of  an  extended  franchise;  and  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uniyersitj 
of  Dublin  more  than  re-echoed  the  senti- 
ment, declaring  that  he  was  also  the  ad- 
vocate of  an  extended  franchise;  and  hu 
fellow-countrymen  would  not  dehit  him  for 
an  inclination  contrary;  and  he  (Mr.  Rey- 
nolds) would  therefore  proceed  to  test  both 
hon.  Gentlemen.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  asserted  that  an 
8^  qualification  amounted  almost  to  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  a  \5l.  qualification 
seemed  in  his  eyes  to  be  all  perfection. 
Now  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  who, 
he  regretted  to  see,  was  not  in  his  place, 
told  them  the  other  evening  that  an  8L 
qualification,  as  regarded  Ireland,  was 
equal  to  a  301.  qualification  in  England; 
and  therefore  if  his  calculations  were  right, 
a  151.  qualification  in  Ireland  would  be 
equal  to  a  5Sl.  10s.  qualification  in  Eng- 
land. Now,  he  wished  to  know,  was  the 
House  prepared  to  insult  the  people  of  In- 
land, by  enacting  that  no  man  in  that 
country  should  possess  a  right  to  Tete  whe 
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yr&s  not  rated  at  15^.  equal  to  60{.  in  Eng- 
land? He  felt  certain  the  House  would 
never  sanction  such  a  proposition.  Al- 
ready in  the  present  week  one  night  had 
been  frittered  away  in  useless  contention. 
Between  the  hours  of  5  and  12,  that  House 
had  no  less  than  eight  divisions,  without, 
however,  realising  the  truth  of  the  old  pro- 
verb, that  a  "house  divided  must  fall." 
The  present  was  the  second  night,  and 
already  they  had  got  as  far  as  the  12th 
line  in  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill.  Now, 
his  object  in  addressing  the  House  was  to 
place  before  English  Members — of  whom 
he  had  ever  heard  a  good  character  from 
his  own  countrymen,  and  he  trusted  their 
acts  would  not  induce  him  to  entertain  a 
different  opinion  —  the  condition  of  the 
franchise  in  Ireland.  He  belonged  for 
many  years  to  the  movement  or  reform 
party  in  Ireland.  Now,  he  had  often  been 
told  by  some  members  of  that  party  not  to 
ask  too  much  from  English  Members,  or  to 
sink  the  legialstive  independence  of  Ireland, 
and  they  would  be  induced  to  grant  a  great 
deal.  Now,  without  having  made  a  con- 
tract or  promise  to  sink  anything,  he  was 
there  as  an  Irish  representative  to  test  the 
truth  of  promises.  What  he  respectfully 
demanded  from  that  House  in  the  name  of 
his  countrymen  was  a  liberal,  free,  and 
honest  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  Ire- 
land. He  might  be  told  they  did  not  re- 
quire it;  but  he  would  prove  they  did.  He 
intended  submitting  some  figures  to  the 
House,  and  after  reading  them  ho  would 
ask  hon.  Members,  were  they  prepared  to 
maintain  such  a  state  of  things  in  Ireland  ? 
He  had  heard  that  Ireland  at  the  passing 
of  the  Union,  as  also  at  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  was  not  fairly  treated  in  point 
of  representation  or  franchise.  Now,  when 
he  made  these  observations  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  claiming  more  for  the 
people  of  Ireland  than  they  were  entitled 
to,  or  more  than  was  possessed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England  or  Scotland.  He  did  not 
want  for  Ireland  a  larger  number  of  Mem- 
bers than  she  was  entitled  to  both  by  re- 
venue and  population.  However,  as  that 
question  was  not  before  the  House,  he 
would  not  dwell  longer  upon  it.  He  would, 
as  he  had  said,  trouble  the  House  by  read- 
ing a  few  papers  compiled  from  returns 
made  to  that  House,  and  then  ask  the  Com- 
mittee if  it  was  fair  or  reasonable  that  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposite  side  should  support 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin.  The  paper  was 
an  abstract,  showing  the  population   of 


the  several  counties  in  Ireland,  and  num- 
ber of  electors  appearing  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary roll  in  1849,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  total  population  of  the  32  coun- 
ties in  Ireland  amounted  to  7,435,822, 
and  the  number  of  voters  to  33,842.     The 

?opulation  of  the  boroughs  amounted  to 
39,302,  and  the  number  of  electors  on 
the  roll  in  1847  was  38,168;  and  the  num- 
ber which  would  be  entitled  to  vote  on  the 
proposed  81.  rating,  would  be  48,441. 
But  the  case  did  not,  however,  stop  there, 
for  of  the  38,168  persons  who  were  on  the 
roll  in  1847,  at  least  one  half  of  that 
number  were  not  available  at  the  time  of 
the  general  election.  The  numbers  on  the 
roll,  and  the  numbers  who  voted  at  the 
elections  in  nine  contested  Irish  counties 
at  the  last  general  election,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


No.  on  the 

No.  of  Persons 

Counties. 

RoU. 

voting. 

Clare 

2,199 

1,250 

Kildare 

1,275 

800 

Kilkenny   ... 

1,090 

500 

Leitrim 

1.434 

GOO 

Limerick   ... 

1,673 

1,000 

Longford    ... 

1,089 

800 

Mayo 

1,391 

600 

Mcath 

1,611 

900 

Roscommon 

1,038 

350 

Showing  a  total  of  12,800  on  the  roll,  of 
which  only  6,800  voted.  In  sixteen  con- 
tested boroughs — viz.,  Athlono,  Belfast, 
Clonmel,  Carlow,  Cork,  Coleraine,  Drog- 
heda,  Dublin,  Dundalk,  Dungannon,  Kin- 
sale,  Limerick,  New  Ross,  Waterford, 
Youghal,  the  number  of  persons  on  the 
roll  were  37,374,  of  whom  14,306  only 
voted.  Comparing  the  gross  population, 
the  number  of  electors,  and  the  Members 
returned  by  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch 
boroughs,  with  the  same  in  Ireland,  the 
following  was  the  result : — 


Popula- 
tion. 

No.  of 
Electors. 

Mem- 
bers. 

England  and  Wales.. 
Sco^h     

6,105,228 
964,958 

365,2M 
42,318 

335 
23 

7,070,286 

417,587 

358 

Now,  he  wished  to  know  why  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  did 
not  contend  boldly  for  the  right  of  Ireland 
to  possess  as  large  a  franchise  and  at 
many  Members  as  England  ?  The  other 
night  he  heard  the  Nestor  of  the  reform 
party,  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  la- 
ment that  out  of  a  populatvoii  ot  ^viXj^<«^ 
millioua  they  \iaii  oiii^  ^  m^<(sa  ^1  ^^\.^\%. 
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Wliy,  Ireland,  with  eight  millions — ^half  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales — had 
oniv  30,000  voters;  and  whilst  England 
and   Wales  returned   500   Members,  the 
people  of  Ireland  returned  onl}'  ]  05.     He 
had  been  asked  by  several  why  he  trou- 
bled himself  about  the  Franchise  Bill,  as 
Englishmen  would  grant  nothing;  and  why 
he   would   not   absent    himself,  as   other 
Irish   Members   did  ?      Unfortunately,    it 
was  too  true  that  Irish  Members  did  ab- 
sent themselves;  but  he  denied  the  asser- 
tion that  it  was  useless  to  expect  anything 
from  Englishmen.    lie  believed  that  many 
of  his  countrymen  who  begged  and  prayed 
constituencies  to   return  tliem,  conceived 
that  once  they  were  elected  their  duty  was 
completed,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  re- 
main away.     However,  though  he  would 
not  act  so  invidiously  as  to  mention  names, 
ho  believed  their  constituencies  examined 
the  division  lists,  and  would  have  a  word 
to  say  to  them  on  that  point.     The  ladies, 
too,  might  address  some  of  those  Gentle- 
men in  these  terms  : — **  Sure,  when  the 
election  was  comiug  on,   it  was  yourself 
that  came  coaxing  our  husbands,  and  kiss- 
ing the  childcr,  and  paying  ourselves  fine 
compliments,  to  make  us  send  you  to  the 
House;  and  now,  when  you  may  go  there 
without  trouble,   you  will  not  enter  it." 
Uo   had  heard   many  of   the   Gentlemen 
assign  as  a  reason  for  absence  that  '*  they 
had  uo  confidence  in  that  House,  and  that 
they   could    do   no   good  by  attending." 
Now,   his  reply  to  those  Gentlemen  was, 
•*  why  not  resign  your  seats  to  those  who 
will   attend?"      He  (Mr.   Reynolds)  had 
eonfideuce  in  that  House;  and  he  believed 
the  battle  of   Ireland,   with  some  excep- 
tions out  of  doors,  was  to  be  fought  on  the 
floor  of  tliat  House:    and,   therefore,  he 
conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Irish 
Member  to  attend  there.     He  complained 
of   the    Motion    of    his   hon.    Friend   the 
Member   for    the    University   of    Dublin, 
whose  party  at  the  passing  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Act,  insisted  on  the  sacrifice  of 
the    40^.    freeholders   as   a   condition    of 
omancipatiou.       Accordingly    they    were 
abolished,  and  a  lOl,  county  qualification 
substituted;  which,  however,  did  not  give 
better   men   to   the  representation.     The 
same  proceeding  was  resorted  to  at  the 
passing  of  the  lioform  Bill,  but  with  no 
better  result.     It  was  all  very  well  for  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Univer- 
city  of  Dublin  to  talk  of  a  substantial  pro- 
perty qualitication.     If  he  were  an  advo- 
cate for  such,  wiiy  sanction  the  ciistenco 


of  the  freemen,  rather  than  demand  their 
abolition  ?  The  following  was  a  iiat  of  six 
English  and  six  Ii  ish  boroughftt  each  re- 
turning two  Members  to  Parliament,  with 
population  and  number  of  electors  in  the 
each : — 

BVOUBH. 


Boroughs. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Electors. 

Mea- 

Mfl. 

AndoYor      

Knarcsborough  ... 

Thetford      

Harwich      

Marlborough 
Richmond    

4,997 
5,382 
3,844 
3,730 
4,130 
4,300 

24S 
228 
214 
268 
255 
265 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

20,383 

1,473 

13 

IRISH. 


Cork     

Dublin 

Galway        

Limerick      

Watorford    

Belfast         

80,730 
232,726 
32,511 
48,391 
23,216 
76.308 

3,244 
16.049 
1.822 
1,246 
1.273 
4.701 

492,872 

27,335 

13 

That  list  showed  that  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  six  Irish  Parliamentary  boroD^ 
sending  twelve  Members  was  492,872,  the 
total  number  of  electors  being  odIj 
27,335,  while  the  aggregate  populatioD  oif 
the  six  English  boroughs  sending  the  mat 
number  of  Members  to  Parliament  wu 
2G,389,  and  the  number  of  electors  vm 
1,473.  The  Committee  had  now  to  de- 
cide whether  the  franchise  ahould  be  81,  or 
151.  He  should  record  his  vote  agaiut 
the  151.  franchise,  but  ho  begged  to  gite 
notice  that  if  that  Motion  were  carried,  he 
should  move  an  Amendment  to  leave  oat 
the  words  15^,  and  saj  the  minimum 
rating  should  be  4Z. 

Mil.  STAFFORD  cxprcased  a  douk 
whether  it  was  competent  to  l^e  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  to  divide 
the  Committee  in  the  manner  which  he  had 
proposed.  As  he  understood  the  qucsftioa 
now  before  the  Committee,  it  was  not 
whether  the  quaHfication  should  be  a  15L 
occupation,  but  whether  it  should  be  an  oc- 
cupation of  8/. 

Loui)  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  he  wooU 
offer  only  a  few  observations  on  the  snlh- 
jcct  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  proposal  be- 
fore the  Committee  divided.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  reallj 
laid  himself  open  to  the  statement  ^^* 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, that  he  wished  to  retain  the  piesent 
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sjstom  of  the  franchise  in  Ireland;  on  the 
contrary,  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  willing 
to  consider  the  question,  and  that  he  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  question  of 
tenure.  The  case  really  resolved  itself 
into  a  question  of  the  numhcr  of  electors 
there  should  he  in  Ireland.  He  should 
submit  to  the  Committee  that  the  SI,  an- 
nual rating  would  not  create  an  excessive 
number  of  electors.  Taking  the  SI,  a  year 
in  counties  as  well  as  boroughs,  he  thought 
the  whole  number  must  be  under  300,000; 
and  if  that  number  was  compared  with  the 
number  of  electors  in  England  and  Wales, 
they  were  about  one  in  five  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales,  and  would  bo 
found  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  six 
and  a  half  or  seven  in  Ireland.  In  arguing 
this  question,  the  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
that  the  8/.  a  year  represented  the  bene* 
ficial  interest  of  half  that  amount,  of  42.  a 
year.  If  that  42.  a  year  was  compared 
with  the  franchise  in  England,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  equal  only  to  21,  a  year,  and 
therefore  tlie  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
stated  that  it  would  be  a  beneficial  interest 
of  4Z.  a  year.  There  certainly  was  the 
difference  of  tenure.  He  submitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  proposal  being  that  there 
should  be  rather  a  less  number  in  propor- 
tion in  Ireland  than  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  amount  of  property  being  very 
fairly  represented,  there  was  no  reason  for 
saying  that  it  was  too  low  a  franchise. 
But,  then,  there  certainly  came  the  ques- 
tion, on  which  very  little  argument  had 
been  addressed  to  the  House,  why  the 
franchise  should  be  given  to  persons  who 
were  merely  occupiers,  and  why  that  occu- 
pation shoidd  not  be  joined  with  the  tenure, 
as  was  the  case  in  England,  and  which 
had  always  been  considered  as  the  proper 
franchise  of  this  country.  In  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  just  conclusion  on  this  question, 
he  thought  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
look  back  at  the  course  of  proceeding  in 
Ireland  with  respect  to  the  franchise  based 
upon  tenure.  In  the  year  1793  the  forty- 
shilling  freehold,  as  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  England,  was  granted  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.  The  consequence  was  that  there 
were  in  some  counties  thousands  of  manu- 
factured votes  in  the  liands  of  persons  of 
no  property  whatever  who  were  driven  to 
the  poll  by  the  agents  of  the  landlords,  in 
order  to  meet  the  thousand  votes  of  some 
other  landlord.  In  fact  it  formed  the 
greatest  caricature  and  most  savage  abuse 
of  the  representative  system  that  could 
yrell  bo  imagined.     He  remembered  bear- 


ing a  story  which  was  some  illustration  of 
the  statement.  A  gentleman  who  was 
passing  by  a  number  of  wretched  hovels  in 
the  shape  of  a  village  in  Ireland,  said  to 
the  gentleman  who  was  driving  him,  '*  How 
can  you  permit  any  person  to  inhabit  these 
wretched  hovels,  and  of  what  possible  use 
can  the  people  be  to  you?  "  **  Oh,"  an- 
swered the  gentleman,  •*  all  the  use  in  the 
world,  for  they  enabled  me  to  make  my 
brother  a  dean."  Such  was  the  sort  of 
systtm  which  prevailed  under  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholds  in  Ireland.  In  1829  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  when  he  proposed  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Relief  Bill,  made  a  statement  which 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  House  and 
which  was  passed  into  a  law,  disfranchising 
the  forty-shilling  freeholds,  and  giving  a 
new  franchise  of  lOZ.  freeholds.  That  Bill 
was  afterwards  amended  and  altered  by  the 
Act  introduced  by  Lord  Stanley.  But  that 
Act  was  far  from  getting  rid  of  the  system 
of  perjury,  of  fictitious  creation  of  votes, 
of  giving  life  interests  to  persons  of  70  or 
75  years  of  age,  in  order  to  give  them 
votes  at  the  next  election.  Lord  Stanley 
then  proposed  another  mode  of  amendment, 
and  his  noble  Friend  Lord  Howick  proposed 
again  a  different  measure.  At  that  time 
there  were  several  Members  of  the  House, 
among  whom  was  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Cavan,  who  stated  that  it 
would  be  impossible  ever  to  get  rid  of  the 
system  of  perjury  and  creating  fictitious 
votes  until  the  right  of  voting  was  made 
dependent  on  occupation  and  rating,  and 
not  upon  tenure.  When  Lord  Besborough 
went  over  to  Ireland,  he  was  directed  to 
inquire  into  and  report  his  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  In  his  report  that  Nobleman 
stated—- 

**  So  long  fts  you  keep  up  a  right  of  voting  by 
tenure,  you  \rill  have  tliese  scenes  of  frequent  oo- 
currenco,  and  it  would  bo  quite  impossible  to 
counteract  the  evil.  The  franchise  should  rather 
be  founded  on  rating  and  occupation,  and  they 
would  thus  make  the  register  a  little  more  than  a 
copy  of  the  rate  book." 

That  plan  was  adopted  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Lord  Besborough,  the  details  of 
which  he  would  not  enter  into  then.  The 
question  before  the  Committee  was  whe- 
ther the  franchise  should  be  reduced  to  a 
lower  amount  than  it  was  fixed  by  that 
Act;  and  upon  that  point  he  must  say  that 
he  did  not  think  tne  House  would  give 
satisfaction  to  Ireland  unless  they  gave  the 
Irish  people  the  same  proportion  of  votes 
as  they  had  given  to  the  people  of  £n^- 
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land.  He  did  not  think  that  the  amount 
proposed  was  too  low,  nor  that  it  would 
give  au  excessive  numher  of  voters  to  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  as  it  was  the 
disposition  of  the  Committee  to  go  to  a  di- 
vision, he  would  detain  them  hut  for  a  fow 
moments,  whilst  he  merely  stated  the  rea- 
sons why  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  Go- 
vernment proposal.  He  felt  as  strongly  as 
the  nohle  Lord  could  feel  the  importance  of 
making  a  considerahle  addition  to  the  Irish 
franchise;  hut  he  felt  there  were  other  and 
graver  considerations  connected  with  this 
question  than  a  mere  augmentation  of 
numbers.  First  of  all,  they  had  to  consider 
how  to  create  a  constituency  whose  posi- 
tion and  substance  gave  them  an  interest 
in  maintaining  the  rights  of  property,  and 
supporting  law  and  order.  Secondly,  to 
take  care  that  the  constituency  had  such  an 
amount  of  means  as  would  make  them  in- 
dependent of  those  who,  if  they  were  utterly 
dependent,  would  be  likely  to  exercise  an 
unjust  influence  over  them;  and,  thirdly, 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  of  the 
franchise  which  they  proposed  to  create. 
There  was  still  a  further  consideration 
which  applied  rather  to  English  than  to 
Irish  Members,  and  that  was,  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  public  opinion  in  England 
if  the  franchise  in  Ireland  was  placed  upon 
this  basis.  He  admitted  there  was  con- 
siderable distinction  between  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries,  but  then  many 
cither  would  not  think  so,  or  would  affect 
that  they  did  not  think  so,  and  would  re- 

Present  the  injustice  to  England  of  the 
rish  people  being  put  upon  a  more 
liberal  and  favourable  footing,  as  re- 
garded the  franchise,  than  the  English. 
There  was  another  objection  to  the  8Z. 
franchise,  which  he  thought  ought  to 
have  considerable  force,  namely,  the 
weight  it  would  throw  into  the  hands  of 
the  inhabitants  of  small  towns  which  were 
not  boroughs,  in  which  the  occupier  of  an 
SI.  house  was  necessarily  of  the  lowest 
class  ;  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  interests  of  Ire- 
land would  improve  and  prosper — that 
weight  and  influence,  therefore,  would 
proportionably  increase.  The  franchise  in 
the  towns  would  thus  be  gradually  aug- 
mented, whilst  that  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts would  be  little,  if  at  all,  altered.  For 
no  rational  country  gentleman  residing  in 
Ireland,  anxious  to  maintain  on  a  good  foot- 
ing the  property  with  which  he  was  intrust- 


ed, would  be  desirous  of  increasing  tlie 
number  of  SI.  occupants,  which,  even  if 
conducive  to  poHtical  ohjects,  would  be,  in 
other  respects,  only  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment. He  did  not  mean  to  draw  any 
distinction  of  classes,  for  he  considered 
the  agricultural  interest  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  commercial  and  maon- 
facturing,  that  no  injury  would  be  likdj 
to  accrue  to  one  from  the  franchise  of  the 
other;  but  what  he  feared  was.  that  when 
a  moment  of  difficulty  came,  and  one  par- 
ticular interest  felt  itself  oppressed,  the 
agriculturists,  if  depressed,  would  feel  jeal- 
ous of  the  superior  influence  of  the  towns. 
He  felt  rather  surorised  that  so  little  ex- 
planation should  nave  been  ^ven  by  the 
Government  as  to  the  reasons  why  this 
particular  test  of  8^  occupation  was  se- 
lected for  the  Irish  franchise.  On  lookiog 
over  the  Earl  of  Devon's  report,  he  found 
that  there  were  cottier  tenants  who  paid 
a  very  heavy  rent — 51.  or  61,  per  acre— 
for  theland  they  were  permitted  to  occupj. 
[Mr.  M.  J.  O'CoNNELL  :  Thej  are  conacre 
tenants.]  They  are  persons  who  pay 
that  rate  for  tenements  which  they  occupy. 
[Mr.  M.  J.  0*Connell:  Thej  must  be 
market  gardeners  then.]  The  occupation 
of  land  in  Ireland  is  money.  It  is  the 
mode  in  which  wages  arc  paid.  The  man 
who  pays  7L  or  ST.  for  a  holding  must  be 
considered  as  a  man  working  at  the 
rate  of  wages  of  labour  that  that  rent  will 
cover  for  a  year.  He  must  therefore  be  of 
a  very  humble  class.  When  connected 
with  the  Government  'of  which  his  right 
hen.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
was  at  the  head.  Lord  Eliot  introduced  a 
Bill  in  order  to  remedy  the  defects  of  Uie 
franchise,  and  make  it  more  conformable 
to  the  English.  He  proposed,  that  as  re- 
garded occupation,  the  qualification  should 
be  30^,  and  5L  the  freehold  qualification. 
He  admitted  that  what  might  bo  then  a 
moderate  rate  of  qualification,  would  now 
be  considered  a  high  one.  But  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  the  occupation 
of  301.  and  that  of  8/.,  and  for  such  a 
change  no  reason  had  been  given.  In 
making  an  alteration  of  franchise,  sorely 
some  cndavour  should  be  made  to  stimulate 
the  industrial  exertions  of  the  Irish.  If  a 
higher  rate  than  8^.  were  adopted,  the 
number  of  voters  might  be  at  first  some- 
what less;  but  then  it  would  afibrd  mo- 
tives for  exertion,  and  would  give  a  sti- 
mulus to  those  who  did  not  possess  the 
right  to  vote  to  do  their  utmost  to  obtain 
the  necessary  qualification,  and  thus  gra- 
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dually  tbc  number  of  really  independent 
votes,  and  of  useful  members  of  society, 
would  bo  increased.  Having  regard  to  tbe 
consideration  of  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  the  results  'which  the  adop- 
tion of  this  8^.  franchise  would  have  upon 
it,  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  it  was 
an  advisable  course  for  the  House  to  adopt, 
and  he  should  give  his  vote  against  it. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  that  no 
thing  could  have  been  more  moderate  than 
the  tone  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken;  and  he 
(Sir  W.  Somerville)  had  no  doubt  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  pursuing  the 
course  which  he  had  announced  ho  should 
do,  was  animated  by  the  best  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
He  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  begged  of  the 
House  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  posi- 
tion of  the  case.  He  apprehended  that 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of 
something  being  done.  The  state  of  the 
franchise  in  Ireland  was  now  such  that  it 
behoved  the  House,  if  they  really  wished 
to  establish  a  proper  constituency  in  that 
country,  to  endeavour  to  remedy  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things.  The  question  was, 
what  that  remedy  ought  to  be,  and  how  it 
ought  to  be  applied.  The  House  would 
remember  that  by  the  Reform  Act  a  10^ 
franchise  was  conferred  on  Ireland;  and 
the  general  opinion  at  the  time  of  passing 
that  measure  was  that  under  that  fran- 
chise a  very  extensive  constituency  would 
be  created  in  Ireland.  That  expectation 
had  entirely  failed.  Instead  of  an  exten- 
sive constituency,  the  number  of  voters  had 
been  declining  ever  since,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  they  amounted  to  very  little 
more  than  30,000.  The  point  then  was, 
how  were  they  to  create  a  constituency  in 
Ireland?  He  believed  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  it  by  in  any  way  con- 
necting the  franchise  with  the  tenure  of 
land,  no  matter  whether  the  amount  were 
5L,  31,,  or  2L  There  was  always  a  great 
indisposition  to  grant  leases  in  Ireland, 
possibly  because  it  conferred  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise;  that  indisposition  would 
not  be  diminished  if  a  franchise  of  5L 
were  adopted  connected  with  the  tenure  of 
the  land.  Was  the  81.  franchise  so  very 
high  compared  with  the  10^.  franchise 
granted  by  the  Reform  Act  ?  He  appre- 
hended it  was  not.  Returns  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  in  1843  would  show 
that  a  lOl,  or  8^,  or  even  5L  rating  would 
not  diminish  the  number  of  lOl,  voters 
established  under  the  Reform  Act;  and 


it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  proposed 
Bill  would  make  any  excessive  increase  in 
the  constituency.  It  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  there  must  be  a  large  increase 
in  the  constituency.  The  proportion  of  elec- 
tors at  the  present  moment  to  the  adult 
male  population  of  Ireland  was  very  little 
more  than  three  per  cent;  the  number  to 
be  created  by  the  Bill  then  before  the 
House  might,  he  thought,  be  calculated  at 
about  267,000;  that  would  give  a  proportion 
of  about  ]5  per  cent  to  the  adult  male 
population.  That  was  not  an  extravagant 
proposal;  nor  an  addition  which  ought  to 
alarm  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  ;  whilst  it 
was  somewhat  nearer  the  proportion  of 
electors  in  England  to  the  adult  male 
population.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Gam- 
bridge  had  said  a  great  deal  about  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  given  under  this  Bill 
to  the  towns  and  boroughs  which  did  not, 
under  the  present  regulation,  return  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  He  (Sir  W.  Somer- 
ville) thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  taken  an  extravagant  view  of  the  pro- 
portion of  that  class  of  voters.  Returns 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
which  had  been  moved  for  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Gavan,  which 
showed  pretty  clearly  what  the  numbers 
enfranchised  in  those  particular  districts 
would  be.  In  Armagh,  which  was,  he  be- 
lieved, very  much  subdivided,  the  number 
of  tenants  valued  at  and  under  SL  was,  in 
1849,  18,500;  the  total  number  rated  to 
the  same  amount  in  the  different  houses  in 
Armagh  amounted  only  to  1,500.  Ho 
would  next  take  the  county  of  Meath, 
which  was  less  subdivided.  He  found 
there  that  the  number  of  tenants  rated  at 
and  over  8^.  was  upwards  of  9,000,  while 
in  the  different  towns  they  amounted  only 
to  387.  He  therefore  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  somewhat  over- 
stated the  case  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  voters  to  be  enfranchised  in  the  different 
towns  under  the  proposed  arrangement. 
Such  being  the  case,  he  did  not  think  there 
was  anything  objectionable  in  the  proposal 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  would 
create  a  constituency  not  over  numerous  as 
compared  with  the  constituency  of  other 
parts  of  the  empire;  and  it  would  establish 
a  franchise  more  likely  to  prove  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  Ireland  than  that  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  Friend  opposite.  If  a 
higher  franchise  than  that  proposed  by  the 
Government  were  adopted,  he  thought  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  \ivi^  «i  \\x^\*  tv^^ 
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to  complain,  and  that  being  the  case,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  consent  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin. 

Mr.  R.  M.  fox  rose  to  correct  an  error 
into  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
had  fallen.  Tlie  land  adverted  to  as  occu- 
pied by  cottier  tenants,  paying  71.  or  8^  a 
year  rent,  was  conacre  land,  well  manured, 
and  highly  cultivated.  The  lOl,  freeholder 
was  not  a  bit  more  intelligent  or  indepen- 
dent than  the  voters  created  by  this  Bill 
would  prove  to  be.  No  one,  in  fact,  could 
be  more  miserably  dependent  than  ho  was. 
The  great  body  of  the  non-electors  caused 
a  species  of  wild  control  over  the  freehold- 
ers, who  were  driven  hither  and  thither — 
first  by  the  non- electors,  and  then  by  the 
landlord;  and  the  only  remedy  was  an  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise.  To  illustrate  the 
deficient  state  of  the  franchise  at  present, 
ho  might  mention  that  in  the  county  of 
Longford  the  number  of  electors  in  1846 
was  7,000,  whereas  at  that  moment  it  did 
not  exceed  4,000.  He  thanked  the  Go- 
vernment for  introducing  the  Bill,  and  be- 
lieved that,  like  the  other  measures  which 
they  had  introduced  in  the  present  Session, 
it  was  highly  estimated  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  their 
very  moderate  speeches,  argued  that  as  no 
one  disputed  or  denied  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  Irish  voters,  therefore 
the  Committee  should  sanction  this  propo- 
sition; but  neither  of  them  met  the  objec- 
tion raised  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin.  No  one  on 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House, 
said  that  the  present  system  of  registra- 
tion and  franchise  in  Ireland  was  satisfac- 
tory; but  the  question  was,  whether  the 
plan  now  proposed  was  the  best  that  could 
be  substituted  for  it.  The  noble  Lord 
said,  the  number  of  voters  which  would  be 
created  under  this  Bill,  was  not  such  as 
would  alarm  the  House.  The  answer  was 
not  as  to  the  number  but  as  to  the  quality 
of  these  new  voters.  The  question  was, 
whether  SI,  should  be  inserted  in  the 
clause  ?  Neither  the  noble  Lord  nor  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did,  beyond  the 
question  of  numbers,  state  why  they  se- 
lected this  figure.  As  he  had  not  heard  a 
satisfactory  explanation  on  this  point,  he 
had  searched  a  number  of  documents  laid 
before  the  House  by  the  Government, 
which  ho  thought  might  furnish  him  with 


some  information  on  the  point.  He  fbimil 
that  the  right  hon.  Socretarj  for  Ireland 
had  brought  in  a  Bill  respecting  the  rdi- 
tions  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ir^ 
.land,  in  which  ho  separated  the  tenAntrr 
^nto  two  classes.  The  first  class  was  to 
proceed  for  redress  or  justice  in  one  parti- 
cular way;  the  other  class  was  to  sue  ii 
forma  pauperis.  In  the  distinction  which 
be  drew,  the  limitation  was  not  fixed  at  81., 
hut  at  10^  Thus,  then,  by  this  Bill  it  wis 
intended  that  tenants  might  be  allowed  to 
vote  for  the  election  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament, but  who  would,  under  another 
measure,  sue  in  formd  pauperis.  The 
contrast  became  the  more  apparent  vheo 
they  looked  into  the  matter.  The  distinc- 
tion of  principle  was  unexplained,  and  the 
measures  appeared  to  be  utterly  incoDus- 
tent  one  with  the  other.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland  said  the  present  sys- 
tem of  representation  in  Ireland  was  a  lam- 
poon; and  another  hon.  Member  said  thtt 
the  representation  was  a  mockery.  The 
inference  he  drew  from  this  was,  that  when 
the  Bill  became  the  law  of  the  land,  Iriik 
Members  opposite  who  supported  it  would 
not  like  to  sit  for  places  which  were  eqni- 
valent  to  rotten  boroughs,  and  tberenire 
would  ask  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  Cliil- 
tern  Hundreds,  and  they  would  behold  tLe 
sublime  spectacle  of  a  dissolution  for  In- 
land. He  asked  also  the  hon.  Member  fur 
Manchester,  and  those  who  acted  with  hin, 
on  what  principle  he  could  vote  for  the  82. 
franchise  for  Ireland  to-night,  after  the 
vote  he  gave  last  night — 

"Tliat  every  man  of  full  age,  and  not  nb- 
ject  to  any  mental  or  legal  disability,  and  vU 
shall  have  been  the  rcBident  occupier  of  a  howp, 
or  part  of  a  house,  as  a  lodger  for  twelve  monthB! 
and  should  have  been  duly  rated  to  the  poor  of 
that  i)ari8h,  shall  be  registered  as  an  eleotor  uai 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  representative  in  Psriift- 
nieut." 

Ho  (Mr.  Stafford)  and  his  hon.  Friends 
were  going  to  vote  for  a  151.  fraiichiae,  but 
this  was  voting  for  a  tangible  object;  but 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  who  last  night 
voted  for  universal  suffrage,  or  at  least  its 
equivalent  for  England,  were  to-night  goiDg 
to  vote  for  an  SI.  franchise  for  Ir^aod. 
There  was  the  difference  between  8t  and 
nothing :  such  was  the  distinction  theydiev 
between  English  and  Irish  voters.  If 
they  were  consistent,  they  should  TOte 
that  the  blank  should  not  be  filled  up  with 
the  words  **  eight  pounds."  If  they  did 
not  see  their  own  inconsistency,  they 
might  depend  upon  it  that  an  inteiligent 
public  out  of  doors  would  do  so. 
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Mr.  SHEIL  :  The  House  ia  impatient 
for  a  divisioo.    I  shall  be  rapid  and  con- 
cise.    The  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just 
sat  down,   has    in    all    probability    been 
more  engaged  in  reflecting  on   what  he 
was  going  to  say,  than  in  listening  to  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland.      The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  that  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land had  not  stated  why  he  had  selected  a 
rating  of   82.  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
franchise.     My  right  hon.  Friend  did  most 
distinctly  state  that  he  considered  SI,  equi- 
valent to  the  rate  settled  by  the  Reform 
Bill.      I    have    risen    to   state   a   single 
statistical  fact;    it   strikes   mo  to   be  of 
no  ordinary  importance.     There   are   469 
English   Members  in  this  House — there 
are    105    Irish    Members.     Of    the   469 
English  Members,  321 — ^the  vast  majority 
— are  returned  by  boroughs.     Of  the  105 
Irish   Members,    the  vast  majority,    64, 
are  returned  by  counties.     What,  is  the 
qualification  upon  which  English  Members 
are  returned  ?    101.  value.     What  is  the 
qualification   upon  which   Irish   Members 
are  returned?     Not  10{.  value,  but  1 01, 
beneficial  interest.     Is  that  just  ?     Here 
is  a   discrepancy  which   the    101,   rating 
would   tend  to  correct.     Give  us  a  con- 
stituency in  numbers   at  least  analogous 
to  your  own.  We  have  a  right  to  British  in- 
stitutions.    Do  not  imagine  that  the  ques- 
tion which  I  am  going  to  put  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  matter;  do  not  imagine  that 
it  is  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  fanatical  anti- 
pathy to  the  Irish  Church.  I  am  free  from 
fanatical  antipathy  of  any  kind,  I  hope. 
On   what  principle   do  you  maintain  the 
Irish   Church  ?       Not    because    you   are 
insensible  of  its  anomalies — not  because 
you  are  unaware  of  its  incongruities.   You 
maintain  it  on  the  principle  that  in  both 
countries   the  same  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions should  exist.     Apply  to  the  State 
the    principle   which    you    apply   to    the , 
Church,    and    grant   us   a  constitutional,  I 
since  you  insist  upon  the  preservation  of  ^ 
ecclesiastical,  affinity.     One  word  more — ; 
mark  tho  conservative  concomitants  of  this  j 
measure.      You  will  then  see  that  no  such  i 
augmentation  of    democratic    power    will 
accrue    from    it    as     is    imagined.       In  | 
the    first    place,    the    expense    of    elec- ' 
tions    will    be    doubled,    and    a    barrier ; 
will  thus  be  opposed  to  what  you  regard  I 
as    an    illegitimate    ambition.       In    the 
next  place,   the  great  mass  of  the  rural 
occupiers '  of  the  soil  will  be  unprotected 
by  leases;  tho  consequences  are  obvious.  | 
In  the  last  place,  the  voter  who  now  goes  j 


to  a  county  town,  and  who  in  a  progress  of 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  is  infected 
by  the  popular  epidemic,  will  no  longer  be 
influenced  by  excited  and  exciting  thousands, 
but  will  vote  under  the  eye  of  his  landlord, 
the  expression  of  whose  exceedingly  intelli- 
gible physiognomy  ho  will  not  be  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  These  are  the  conserva- 
tive concomitants  of  this  Bill.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  countervail  them ;  and,  from 
the  checks  which  have  been  devised,  I  ex- 
pect, as  a  salutary  result,  a  just  equipoise 
of  power. 

Mb.  ROEBUCK  wished  to  know,  when 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Northampton- 
shire charged  himself  and  friends  with  in- 
consistency, whether  he  really  know  what 
the  vote  was  ?  He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  did  not 
think  that  the  vote  which  he  was  going  to 
give  to-night  was  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  vote  which  he  gave  last  night.  Ho 
wished  by  his  vote  to-night  to  enlarge  tho 
constituency  of  the  Irish  people;  ho  had 
the  same  object  in  view  last  night  with 
regard  to  the  English  people,  fie  went 
on  both  occasions  as  he  found  others  would 
go  with  him.  Ho  went  with  the  noble 
!  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  to- 
night as  far  as  the  noble  Lord  went,  but  ho 
did  not  say  that  he  would  not  go  farther; 
so  it  was  last  night  with  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose. 
Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  really  take  them 
for  children  or  men  of  the  world,  when  ho 
called  upon  him  and  his  friends  to  abstain 
from  voting  on  that  occasion  ?  What  they 
wanted  to  know  was  the  substance  of  tho 
matter  before  them.  That  was  how  they 
were  best  to  enlarge  the  constituency  of 
the  Irish  people.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  brought  forward  a  Bill  for  the  purpose, 
in  which  they  said  that  an  SI.  qualification 
should  give  a  vote.  Suppose  that  he  wished 
to  have  one  of  5L,  or  one  by  which  every 
man  holding  a  house  should  bo  a  voter; 
then,  was  there  any  reason,  according  to 
theifoipnB  of  the  House,  from  voting  for 
the  plan  of  the  Government  ?  He  had  no 
hopes  of  being  able  to  carry  out  his  wishes, 
and  therefore  he  would  take  the  next  best 
step.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  and  his  friends,  to  be  con- 
sistent, should  not  swell  the  majority  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  For  what  pur- 
pose should  they  oppose  them  ?  For  tho 
purpose  of  making  a  15^.  instead  of  an  8^. 
franchise.  He  could  not  help  expressing 
his  surprise  at  the  array  he  saw  on  tho 
Opposition  benches.  He  heard  constantly 
in   that  House  a    largo  manifestatiQa  qC 
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great  sympathy  for  tbo  Irish  people.  They 
all  knew  the  feelings  of  emotion  which 
were  expressed  at  the  alleged  grievances 
of  the  Irish  people.  lie  wished  they  would 
get  rid  of  one  grievance,  by  allowing  the 
Irish  people  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
The  object  of  the  present  measm'e  was  to 
allow  the  Irish  people,  and  not  the  Irish 
landlords,  to  send  Members  to  the  Com- 
mons* House  of  Parliament.  They  all 
knew  that  the  Irish  franchise  had  been 
cut  down  from  the  forty-shilling  franchise, 
and  they  also  knew  why  this  had  been 
done.  It  was  by  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth  in  1829.  The  Irish 
landlords  had  manufactured  votes  for  their 
own  purposes,  and  they  constructed  them 
till  the  party  came  in  and  put  down  the 
power  of  the  landlords,  and,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
sword  which  they  had  fabricated  with  so 
much  care,  had  been  broken  short  in  their 
hand.  The  landlords  endeavoured  to  cut 
short  the  encumbrance,  and  a  compromise 
was  to  be  tried.  This  was  accepted,  and 
the  people  of  England  and  Ireland  agreed 
to  it,  because  they  could  not  get  a  mea- 
sure they  desired  without  this  great  pay- 
ment. This  was  a  great  sacrifice  and  an 
inroad  on  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
if  there  was  such  a  thini;.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men  who  opposed  the  proposition  of  the 
Government  said  they  wanted  an  indepen- 
dent constituency;  but  were  men  paying 
15L  a  year  for  their  holdings  more  inde- 
pendent than  those  paying  SL  ?  There  was 
a  very  good  reason  why  they  should  take 
a  very  diflFerent  course  in  Ireland  from  that 
which  they  took  in  England  witli  respect 
to  the  franchise.  There  was  much  greater 
wealth  in  England  than  in  Ireland.  He 
had  never  been  opposed  to  the  Chandos 
clause  in  England,  for  it  helped  to  swell 
out  the  constituency.  He  was  satisfied 
that  8^.  a  year  in  Ireland,  paid  by  a  tenant, 
was  a  far  larger  sum  than  10^.,  20L,  or 
301,  paid  in  England.  Therefore,  fearing 
not  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  he  in- 
tended to  go  into  the  lobby  with  the  noble 
Lord.  He  trusted  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  people  would  be  such  as  to  teach  the 
House  that  they  might  safely  go  farther. 
He  knew  that  they  must  go  on  by  degrees, 
and  he  should  expect,  when  the  noble  Lord 
brought  forward  that  Reform  Bill  which 
he  shadowed  forth  last  night,  and  proposed 
the  reduction  of  the  lOl.  franchise  in  this 
country,  which  he  cordially  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  live  to  do,  that  it  would 
be  accompanied  by  an  Irish  Reform  Bill, 


and  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  would  gire  him  his 
cordial  support  if  he  should  be  present. 

Lord  C.  HAMILTON  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  ezpresaed 
his  surprise  at  the  great  arraj  of  Imml 
Members  which  he  saw  on  the  OppositioB 
side  of  the  House  on  that  occasion,  sod 
the  great  manifestation  of  sympathy  for 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Now,  he  (Lord  C. 
Hamilton)  would  mention  one  rcmarkahle 
fact — from  which  the  House  would  be  aUe 
to  judge  what  party  sympathised  most  with 
the  people  of  Ireland — ^that  among  the  Da- 
merous  subjects,  social,  commercial  and 
political,  upon  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  of  late  years  sent  petitions  to  thtt 
House,  there  was  one  upon  which  they  had 
been  wholly  silent,  and  that  was  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  electors.  Thej 
had  had  petitions  praying  for  railway  grants, 
for  the  promotion  of  Irish  fisheries,  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  and  a  variety  of  other 
topics,  but  none  had  been  presented  oa 
this  subject.  Certainly  there  had  been 
petitions  presented  in  allusion  to  the  state 
of  the  representation,  but  what  were  they? 
They  asked  for  more  Merahcrs,  but  not  for 
more  electors.  The  Government,  however, 
by  their  present  measure  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  electors  in  such  dis- 
proportion to  the  number  of  Members  that 
he  could  not  see  how  any  hon.  Gentleman 
from  Ireland  could  stop  short  from  demand- 
ing an  increase  of  the  number  of  Members. 
If  they  increased  the  number  of  electors 
to  260,000,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  do  justice  to  Ireland  without  adding 
a  proportionate  number  of  Members.  He 
believed  that,  under  the  proposition  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin,  a  number  of  voters  would  be 
given  more  analogous  to  what  was  intended 
at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  than  under 
the  plan  of  the  Government.  He  could 
not  help  feeling,  if  they  lowered  the  fran- 
chise and  made  it  too  easy  of  attainment, 
they  would  degrade  it  to  such  an  extent  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  that  more  respect- 
able persons  would  not  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

Mil.  TORRENS  M'CULLAGH  :  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  are  either  very  ill- 
agreed  among  themselves  or  they  hare,  it 
must  be  admitted,  rather  an  oad  way  of 
evincing  their  desire  to  servo  the  people  of 
Ireland.  The  noble  Lord  who  has  just 
sat  down  would  rather  give  additional 
Members  than  augment  the  constituencies, 
although  we  have  been  told  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who    sits    immediately  belov 
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him,  that  the  majority  of  Irish  Members 
have  proved,  by  their  support  of  this  Bill, 
that  we  are  the  fictitious  representatives  of 
a  rotten  constituency.  The  noble  Lord 
has  repeated  a  question  to  which  he  seems 
to  think  it  strange  that  no  answer  has  been 
offered — namely,  why  it  is,  if  the  people 
at  large  really  wish  for  an  extended  fran- 
chise, that  no  petitions  have  been  of  late 
presented  to  this  House  demanding  it  ?  I 
will  venture  to  give  the  noble  Lord  an 
answer  to  this  question.  In  two  succes- 
sive Sessions  the  people  of  Ireland  saw 
this  Bill  introduced  by  the  Government, 
and  its  principle  assented  to  almost  with- 
out discussion  by  the  party  opposite.  They 
reasonably  inferred  that  you  were  in  ear- 
nest in  your  professed  acquiescence  in  that 
which  they  wished  to  obtain.  They  may 
have  been  in  error.  It  now  appears,  in- 
deed, they  were  mistaken  in  that  supposi- 
tion. But  is  that  error  of  inference  as  to 
your  sentiments  and  intentions  to  be  con- 
verted now  into  a  taunt,  or  to  be  made  a 
pretence  for  denying  them  any  longer  the 
rights  to  which  they  are  entitled?  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tyrone,  and 
those  who  sit  around  him,  arc  quite  con- 
tent with  the  existing  constituency.  No 
doubt  they  are,  and  they  deprecate,  I  have 
no  doubt  sincerely,  any  essential  change  in 
the  system  which  has  sent  them  here. 
But  what  will  the  House  think  of  the 
value  of  their  testimony  on  the  point, 
when  it  is  told  that  the  entire  number  of 
electors  for  the  whole  province  of  Ulster  is 
actually  less  than  that  of  several  counties, 
and  divisions  of  counties,  in  England  ? 
Ulster  consists  of  nine  counties;  it  contains 
3,407,530  arable  acres ;  the  valuation 
amounts  to  2,533,2812. ;  and  the  popula- 
tion exceeds  2,386,000.  Yet  the  county 
electors  of  Ulster  are  under  9,000,  while 
South  Devon,  East  Somerset,  West  Kent, 
and  both  the  divisions  of  Lincolnshire, 
possess  respectively  larger  constituencies. 
This  is  the  system  which  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  think  good  enough  for  that  Pro- 
testant part  of  the  kingdom  which  they 
are  peculiarly  bound  to  represent.  On  a 
former  stage  of  this  Bill,  we  were  told  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Radnor- 
shire (Sir  J.  Walsh),  that  to  enfranchise  so 
large  a  class  as  the  present  measure  con- 
templates, would  "  drown  the  voice  of  the 
Protestant  minority  in  Ireland."  But  do 
hon.  Gentlemen  imagine  that  they  will  in- 
duce the  House  or  the  public  to  believe 
that  they  are  the  true  and  faithful  expo- 
nents of  the  feelings  entertained  by  the 


bulk  of  that  Protestant  minority,  in  whose 
name  they  affect  to  speak  against  this  Bill  ? 
Let  them  clothe  the  Protestant  farmers  of 
Ulster  with  the  elective  franchise,  and 
then  we  shall  see  what  will  come  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  on  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament. My  firm  conviction  is,  that  if  a 
fair  and  full  opportunity  were  thus  afforded 
of  testing  the  opinions  of  the  Protestant 
middle  classes  in  Ireland,  it  would  soon  be 
seen  how  little  identity,  confidence,  or 
sympathy  exists  between  them  and  those 
who  pursue  the  course  adopted  by  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  friends  in  their  efforts 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  this  tardy  mea- 
sure of  reparation  and  justice.  It  has 
been  asked  why  an  81,  rating  has  been 
chosen  as  the  basis  of  the  qualification 
rather  than  any  other  ?  I  cannot  under- 
take to  say  what  the  reasons  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  may  have  been  for 
adopting  that  amount  of  value;  but  I  know 
what  its  effect  will  be,  if  the  clause  re- 
mains unaltered.  It  will  create  in  the 
now  virtually  disfranchised  counties  of  Ire- 
land constituencies  approaching  very  nearly 
in  extent  to  those  which  exist  in  England. 
The  total  number  of  county  electors  under 
an  SI,  rated  franchise,  may,  I  think,  be  es- 
timated at  about  200,000.  The  gross 
number  of  tenements  in  counties  is  much 
larger.  But  in  making  any  reasonable 
computation,  it  is  necessary  to  strike  off, 
in  the  first  place,  20  per  cent  for  double 
holdings  by  the  same  individuals,  and  tene- 
ments in  the  possession  of  females,  minors, 
and  persons  otherwise  incapacitated  ;  and, 
secondly,  we  must  strike  off  25  per  cent 
on  account  of  valuations  which,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Griffith  before  the 
Poor  Law  Committee  of  last  Session,  ought 
to  be  generally  reduced  by  that  amount. 
WeU,  if  this  be  so,  then  the  8^  franchise 
would  give  to  the  Irish  counties  on  an  aver- 
age somewhat  more  than  6,000  electors. 
Now,  the  average  number  of  electors  in 
counties  and  divisions  of  counties  in  Eng- 
land, is  stated  to  be  6,786.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  sits  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  asked  what  difference 
would  it  make  if  we  adopted  a  151,  instead 
of  an  81.  qualification  ?  Simply  this,  that 
instead  of  200,000  county  electors,  we 
should  only  have  109,000,  and  that  the 
average  would  consequently  be  less  than 
one-half  that  of  English  counties,  instead 
of  being  nearly  similar.  I  regard  this 
measure  as  a  Bill  for  the  specific  perform- 
ance of  the  promise  made  in  18B2,  that 
the  two  countries  ahouldl  h^^  ^2cL^\v«^^Q^» 
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of  tbc  same  liberties  and  privileges.  I 
will  cite  but  one  witness  as  to  the  explicit 
nature  of  tbat  promise;  but  bo  is  one 
wbom  of  all  men  bon.  Members  opposite 
will  not  be  disposed  to  repudiate.  On  tbe 
second  reading  of  tbe  Irisb  lleform  Bill 
tbcse  words  were  used  : — 

"  If  it  "was  just  tljat  tbo  principles  of  tho  (lie- 
form)  liill  should  bo  api)liod  to  Kn^'larid,  it  was 
no  less  just  that  they  should  ho  j.pjjlitMl  to  Iri^- 
land.  If  tho  Reform  lUU  only  conferred  on  the 
people  of  IinjCfland  that  whieh  was  their  rii^ht, 
why  should  the  same  right  he  denied  to  Ireland  i 
Could  such  rights  bo  lon^r  withheld  without  dan- 
ger ?  If  they  wero  withheld,  would  not  that  be  a 
fair  reason  wlierefon;  the  jwople  of  Ireland  should 
demand  a  repeal  of  tho  Union  ?" 

By  whom  were  tbcse  expressions  uttered  ? 
By  Lord  Stanley.  I  am  willing  to  believe 
tbat  at  tbc  time  be  used  tbem,  tbnt  noble 
Lord  was  perfectly  sincere.  But  is  it  any 
reason,  because  tbe  means  wbieli  be  in- 
duced Parliament  to  adopt,  professedly 
witb  tbe  view  of  securing  tbat  object,  bave 
proved  ineflPectual,  tbat  we  sbould  bcftitate 
to  seek  for  otbcr  means  for  tbe  better  at- 
tainment of  tbat  end  ?  1  will  enter  into 
no  nice  or  tecbnical  distinctions  as  to  wbat 
were  or  were  not  tbe  essential  principles 
of  tbe  Englisb  Reform  Bill.  1  take  my 
stand  on  tbis  plain  and  incontestable  fact, 
tbat  tbe  avowed  intention  of  tbc  autbors 
of  tbat  measure,  and  tbo  notorious  aim  of 
those  who  helped  to  carry  it,  was  that  tbc 
people  of  England  should  have  substanti- 
ally the  power  of  choosing  their  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament.  In  many  respects 
that  power  may  be,  and  I  think  it  is  still, 
imperfectly  enjoyed  by  the  English  ])co])le. 
But  that  it  exists,  and  that  it  is  liigbly 
valued  by  them,  nobody  denies.  I  ask 
you,  then,  is  it  politic,  is  it  wise,  is  it  just, 
to  refuse  its  concession  to  the  Irish  people. 
Wo  demand  no  new  or  unprecedented 
share  for  our  people  in  the  management  of 
their  own  aliairs.  l)cfi»re  1 82!)  tlio  county 
constituencies  of  Irelnnd  were  in  numhi'r 
21G,0U0.  An  8/.  rating  qualificatiun  would, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  hardly  give  us 
what  we  had  then.  Will  any  one  contend 
that  the  mass  of  the  po]»ulation,  or  any 
class  of  them,  are  not  fitter  now  to  be  eu- 
imsted  with  tho  franchise,  than  they  were 
then  ?  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  not 
in  Ireland  a  public  school  to  which  tho 
children  of  tho  humbler  classes  could  re- 
sort for  elementary  education.  At  the 
present  moment  there  are  schools  support- 
ed by  grants  from  this  House,  wherein 
500,000  persons  receive  primary  instruc- 


tion. Do  yoQ  believe  hi  wbat  yea  amn- 
ally  do,  when  you  vote  large  Bums  for  thii 
purpose  ?  Or  if  you  believe  tbat  popular 
education  is  a  positive  and  potent  loiirM 
of  national  improyement,  can  jon,  widi 
any  semblance  of  consistenej,  deny  tkit 
tbo  Irisb  people  are  better  qualified  thu 
they  were  in  former  dajB  for  tbe  trust  we 
seek  to  rcposo  in  thorn  ?  But  tbere  it  ao- 
other  consideration.  For  twenty  yean  the 
people  of  Ireland  have  been  by  law  entitled 
to  claim  tbe  privileges  and  rigbts  of  reli- 
gious freedom.  The  upper  classes  of  tke 
Catholics  bave  been  admitted  to  office  sod 
to  Parliament,  and  tho  middle  classes  of 
the  same  persuasion  have  been  made  par- 
takers of  many  of  the  benefits  of  the  eoo- 
stitution.  But  part  of  tbe  price  wbich  was 
exacted  for  those  boons  was  tbe  disfran- 
chisement of  tho  humbler  class  of  the 
Catholic  people.  I  ask,  is  twenty  yean 
of  penalty  and  interdiction  not  enoagbf 
And  if  you  bolievo  that  religious  liberty  be 
a  blessing,  can  you  doubt  tbat  a  commii- 
nity  which  has  partaken  of  it  for  twentj 
years  is  not  better  fitted  for  tbe  exercise 
of  political  privileges  than  tbey  were  be- 
fore they  wero  suffered  to  partake  of  its 
enjoyment  ? 

Viscount  CASTLEREAGH  said,  that 
he  considered  tho  amount  of  SI,  as  pn^- 
posed  by  the  Bill  was  too  low,  wbile  that 
fixed  u})on  in  tho  Amendment  was  too 
high.  He  should  have  preferred  102.;  bot 
as  this  was  to  be  a  new  constitution  for 
Ireland  it  was  best  to  bo  on  tbe  liberal 
side.  He  confessed,  for  his  own  part,  tbat 
he  had  great  doubts  as  to  trying  this  ex- 
periment of  a  different  francbise  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  quite  sure  tbe  noble  Lord 
would  be  obliged  to  apply  tbis  or  some- 
tliing  like  it  to  England.  By  tbis  measure 
the  House  appealed  to  justice  to  restore 
peace  and  tranquillity;  but  at  all  eventi, 
as  they  had  not  tho  power  to  carry  out  sU 
tbat  they  wished,  let  them  sbow  an  affec- 
tionate s])irit  to  this  people,  and  be  had  no 
doubt  that  if  tho  House  did  tbeir  duty  to 
them,  they  would  receive  tbo  support  of 
the  people. 

Sir  W.  VERNEU  said,  tbat  all  be  de^ 
sired  to  obtain  was  equal  justice  for  sll. 
Referring  to  tho  stato  of  tho  constituencisa 
in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  tbo  40#.  free- 
holds, he  observed  that  it  was  notorious 
that  the  unfortunate  Roman  Catbolies 
were  driven  to  the  poll  like  sbeep  by  the 
])riests,  with  double-thonged  wbips  in  their 
hands.  His  property  lay  in  three  eountiea 
— ^Armagh,  Monagban,  and  Tyrone,  and 
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lie  had  been  most  anxious  to  make  free- 
holders in  all  of  them;  hut  the  respectable 
Roman  Catholics  would  not  accept  the 
offer,  because  they  knew  they  would  be 
obliged  to  exercise  their  privilege  under 
the  influence  of  the  priests.  He  protested 
against  this  measure  being  pressed  on  with 
such  haste,  before  the  people  of  Ireland 
could  become  acquainted  with  its  provi- 
sions. The  Government  was  forcing  the 
Bill  through  the  House  at  the  time  the 
assizes  were  held,  and  thus  preventing  the 
Irish  Members  from  going  over  and  avail- 
ing themselves  of  that  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting their  friends  and  constituents — an 
opportunity,  also,  at  which  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  people  could  have  been 
expressed.  He  could  not  help  expressing 
his  disgust  at  the  treatment  which  he  and 
his  friends  had  experienced. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  congratulated  the 
House  upon  having  discussed  with  so  much 
temper  the  propositions  of  the  Bill.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  had  flxed  a 
charge  upon  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Northamptonshire  of  having  described  the 
present  liberal  Members  for  Ireland  as  the 
sham  representatives  of  rotten  constituen- 
cies. The  fact  stated  by  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  bear  such  an  interpretation. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Master  of 
the  Mint,  in  the  same  way,  appealed  with 
glowing  eloquence  to  English  Gentlemen 
to  give  to  Ireland  a  constituency  equiva- 
lent to  their  own.  That  was  what  he 
hoped  would  induce  a  majority  to  vote  for 
the  Amendment.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield,  in  a  tone  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferings  of  Ireland,  accused 
his  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House  with 
illiberality.  For  his  (Lord  J.  Manners') 
part,  the  charge  of  illiberality  sat  lightly 
upon  him,  coming  from  a  Gentleman  who, 
not  long  ago,  when  English  radicalism 
could  not  coin  words  bitter  and  exasperat- 
ing enough  to  describe  Irish  character, 
refused  to  Ireland  assistance  in  her  hour 
of  need.  He  would  ask  did  those  passages 
and  those  transactions  leave  no  impression 
upon  the  memory  of  Irish  Members  ?  This 
Irish  question  was  debated  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  in  consequence  of  the 
House  having  heard  the  speech  of  the  no- 
ble Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
on  the  preceding  night  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  general  question  of  increasing 
the  franchise,  and  the  philosophical  spirit 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  recommended  the 
House  to  proceed.  It  would  not  be  tra- 
velling out  of  the  record  to  test  the  Bill 


now  before  the  House  by  the  principled 
laid  down  by  the  noble  Lord;  and  he  (Lord 
J.  Manners)  hoped  he  should  be  able  to 
convince  the  House  that  the  great  majo- 
rity which  followed  the  leadership  of  the 
noble  Lord  on  that  occasion,  should,  in 
consistency,  give  their  votes  now  to  the 
opponents  of  the  present  measure.  If  he 
had  understood  the  noble  Lord  rightly,  he 
had  laid  down  this  as  a  general  principle, 
that  a  reform  in  the  constituency  ought  to 
bo  in  the  shape  of  a  supplement  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  not  tending  to  it6  rever- 
sal ;  and  it  could  be  easily  shown  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  was  in  accordance 
with  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord.  By 
the  Irish  Reform  Bill  it  was  proposed 
to  create  a  constituency  approaching  to 
150,000  voters,  and  he  found  that  in 
1837  the  actual  constituency  amounted  to 
122,000;  but  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
Lord,  which  the  House  had  been  told  was 
simply  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  would  immediately  create  a  con- 
stituency greater  than  was  intended  to  be 
given  by  that  measure.  He  (Lord  J. 
Manners)  could  not  blind  himself  to  the 
invincible  power  of  the  argument  which 
had  been  urged  in  this  debate,  that  when 
the  proper  time  came,  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
voted  with  the  noble  Lord  would  have  a 
claim  upon  him  with  regard  to  England 
and  Scotland,  which  he  could  not  in  con- 
sistency refuse.  He  wished,  then,  through 
a  majority  for  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  to  spare  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
colleagues  the  charge  which  must  other- 
wise be  justly  cast  upon  them;  for  whilst 
the  noble  Lord  proposed  this  franchise, 
and  declined  to  go  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Montrose,  he  was 
reposing  greater  confidence  in  the  pea- 
santry of  Ireland  than  in  the  peasantry 
and  mechanics  of  England.  Genuine  and 
unaffected  as  was  his  (Lord  J.  Man- 
ners') admiration  of  the  many  and  sin- 
gular virtues  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
he  could  not  in  conscience  say  they  were 
more  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  exercise  of 
the  suffrage  than  the  people  of  England. 
He  could  not  honestly  say  that  he  thought 
the  peasant  of  Lincolnshire  or  the  artisan 
of  Birmingham  was  less  worthy  of  the 
franchise  than  the  joint  owner  of  a  small 
property  in  the  Bog  of  Allen.  To  restore 
this  benefit  to  the  constituency  of  Ireland 
to  the  level  upon  which  the  Reform  Bill 
had  based  it,  wss  a  noble,  wise,  and  just 
octy  and  ho  should  heactll^  y&cl  -mv^  ^^ 
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noble  Lord  in  endeavouring  to  procure  it; 
but  to  depart  from  that  principle  and  create 
an  entirely  new  constituency,  was  taking  a 
step  which,  in  the  language  of  an  eloquent 
journalist  in  Dublin,  might  perhaps  be  the 
only  course  left  open  for  an  enfeebled 
Ministry,  but  it  was  not  a  course  calculated 
to  win  the  confidence  of  impartial  men,  or 
to  confer  lasting  benefit  upon  Ireland.  Still 
less  was  it  calculated  to  insure,  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  England,  that  respect  and 
regard  for  the  representatives  of  Ireland, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  of  imperial 
moment  to  maintain  real  and  intact. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  blank  be  filled 
with  *  eight  pounds.*  *' 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  213  ; 
Noes  144  :  Majority  96. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abdy,  Sir  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  II.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  11.  B. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bnines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
BeUow,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  Adm. 
Berkeley,  hon.  II.  F. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brothertou,  J. 
Brown-Westhead,  J.  P. 
Brown,  W. 
Bunbury,  E.  II. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Caulfeild,  J.  M. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Caylcy,  E.  S. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Clay,  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
CliflFord,  II.  M. 
Cobden,  R. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collins.  W. 
Cowan,  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Currio,  R. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
D*Eyncourt,rt.hn.C.T. 
DougUis,  Sir  C.  E. 
Bouro,  Marquess  of 
Duff,  G.  S. 


Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D, 
Dunne,  Col. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Ellicc,  E. 
Ellis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Enfield,  Visct. 
Evans,  Sir  Do  L. 
Evans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fagan,  J. 
Fergus,  J. 

FitzPatrick,  rt.  hn.  J.W. 
Foley,  J.  II.  II. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J, 
Grattan,  II. 
Greene,  J. 
GrcnfcU,  C.  P. 
Grev,  rt,  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Ix)rd  R. 
Uall,  Sir  B. 

llallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Ilarcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
H.astie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hatchell,  J. 
llawes,  B. 

Ilayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Ueadlam,  T.  E. 
Ileathcoat,  J. 
Ilcury,  A. 
llervey,  Lord  A, 
Hey  wood,  J. 
Ileywortb,  L. 


Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Ilodges,  T.  L. 
Hollond,  R. 
Iloward,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hume,  J. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Laboucherc,  rt.  hon.  11. 
Langston,  J.  II. 
I..ascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
liCmon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Locke,  J. 
M'CuUagh,  W.  T. 
McGregor,  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mahon,  The  0' Gorman 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Martin,  S. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Mclgund,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Monsell,  W. 
Moore,  G.  II. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  T. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Flahcrty,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
l*aget.  Lord  G. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechcll,  Sir  G.  B. 
Peel,  F. 

Pclliam,  hon.  D.  A. 
Perfect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 


Pinney,  W. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pusey,  P. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  O. 
Rich,  n. 
Roebuck,  J. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Rutherfard,  A. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Salwey.  Col. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Scropc,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
Shaflo,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Simeon,  J, 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somcrrille,  rUm.SirW. 
Spearman,  H.J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R  C. 
Stanton,  W.  U. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Talbot.  J,  U. 
Tancrcd,  11.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknessc,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
ToUcmache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Towncloy,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Vane,  Lord  II. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood.  W.  p. 

Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TKLLKBS. 

Tufnell,  H. 
Hill.  Lord  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  TI. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Bankes,  G. 
Baring,  hon.  F. 


Bamngton,  Yimii, 
Batcson,  T. 
Bonnet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  11. 
Bcresford,  W. 
Best,  J, 
Blair,  S. 
Boldoro,  H.  G. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bremridge,  R. 
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Brisco,  M. 

Broadley,  H. 

Broadwood,  H. 

Brooke,  Lord 

Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 

Bunbury,  W.  M. 

Burghley,  Lord 

Carew,  W.  H.  P. 

Chatterton,  Col. 

Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 

Christopher,  R.  A. 

Christy,  S. 

Cocks,  T.  S. 

Codrington,  Sir  W. 

Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 

Coles,  H.  B. 

ConoUy,  T. 

Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 

Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 

Dod,  J.  W. 

Dodd,  6. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 

Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Forbes,  W. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Gore.  W.  0. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Greenall,  G. 
Grogan,  E. 
Guernsey,  Lord 
Gwyn,  U. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Hall,  Col. 
Hamilton,  J.  U. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hcald,  J. 

Hencage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Ilildyard,  R.  C. 
Ilildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knox,  Col. 
I^w,  hon.  C.  £. 
J^nnox,  Lord  A.  G. 
I^nnox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  C.  1*. 


Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lookhart,  W. 
Long,  W. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Mandeville,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
MUes,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Mundy,  W. 
Naas,  Lord 
Neeld,  J. 
Nowdegato,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Plowden,W.H.  C. 
Prime,  R. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
Stanley,  £. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vomer,  Sir  W. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpolo,  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wcgg-Prosser,  F.  R. 
West,  F.  R. 
WUloughby,  Sir  H. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 

TXLLSRS. 

Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 


Mr.  WALPOLE  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  clause  required  the  payment 
of  all  rates  in  respect  to  county  voters  which 
were  payable  on  the  1st  of  January,  whilst, 
in  respect  to  cities  and  towns,  the  6th 
clause  required  the  payment  of  those  pay- 
able on  the  5th  January.     He  thought  the 

VOL,  CIX.    [tsibd  SERiEa.] 


same  day  should  be  fixed  for  both,  other, 
wise  there  would  be  some  confusion  and 
difficulty. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  promised  to 
consider  the  point,  when  they  came  to  the 
6th  clause. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  pointed  out  the  injus- 
tice  of  compelling  voters,  before  being  en- 
titled to  be  placed  on  the  register,  to  pay 
up  all  arrears  of  taxes.  In  the  distressed 
and  insolvent  unions,  this  provision  would 
operate  as  a  virtual  disfranchisement;  and 
he  suggested  that  all  persons  should  be  en- 
titled to  be  upon  the  register  who  had  paid 
the  last  rate. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  referred 
to  the  English  system,  in  justifying  the  re- 
quirement of  the  payment  of  aU  rates  due. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  land  was  subjected 
to  extraordinary  circumstances  at  the  pre- 
sent time  ;  and  instead  of  requiring  the 
payment  of  all  arrears,  the  clause  ought 
only  to  require  the  payment  of  rates  made 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Grogan, 
the  words  **  1st  of  January"  were  retained. 

Lord  C.  HAMILTON  then  moved,  pur- 
suant to  notice,  the  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing words  at  the  end  of  the  clause  : — 

"  And  provided  also  he  shall  hare  made  a  claim 
to  the  high  constable  of  the  barony  in  which  he 
shall  have  been  so  rated,  in  the  form  numbered  in 
Schedule  A,  No.  3  (a)." 

In  making  this  proposition,  he  did  not 
wish  to  gain  auy  political  advantage;  he 
intended  the  effect  of  his  Amendment  to 
be  general  and  impartial.  To  ensure  the 
purity  of  a  constituency,  it  was  necessary 
to  abstract  them  as  much  as  possible  from 
illegal  influences.  Those  who  were  aware 
of  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  for  many 
years  past,  knew  that  voters  were  exposed 
to  the  most  tyrannical  interference  with 
the  exercise  of  their  franchise.  He  wished 
to  prevent  a  man  from  being  placed,  with- 
out his  own  consent,  in  the  painful  dilemma 
of  incurring  the  hostility  of  one  party  or 
the  other,  and  made  the  mere  political 
tool  of  a  landlord,  agent,  or  priest.  To 
give  him  the  right  of  saying  whether  or  no 
he  would  exercise  the  franchise,  was  the 
object  he  had  in  view.  In  this  country, 
the  county  voters  had  the  right  of  saying 
whether  they  would  appear  on  the  county 
register;  it  was  a  similar  right  which  ho 
wished  to  secure  for  those  of  Ireland. 
There  existed,  it  was  well  known,  through- 
out Ireland,  a  very  great  disinclination  to 
exercise  the  franchise  whvcli  ^^a  ^^i^-^ 
within  tbelr  Tcaft\i«    "R^^  X^^vess^,  >i  ^«t^ 
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were  any  real  inclination,  the  existing 
number  of  voters  might  bo  multiplied  by 
three — indeed  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  by  four.  This  arose  from  the  re- 
luctance of  individuals  to  place  themselves 
in  a  situation  of  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
calty,  from  which,  when  on  the  register, 
they  had  no  means  of  escape.  This  was 
an  unfortunate  picture  to  draw  of  any 
country;  but  inasmuch  as  it  did  exist,  and 
no  one  could  deny  its  justice,  lie  thought 
the  House  should  deal  with  it  as  a  fact. 
It  would  be  the  more  manly  and  straight- 
forward course  to  say  that  they  believed  in 
the  existence  of  these  influences,  allowing 
no  legal  chicanery  to  stand  in  the  way,  but 
leaving  the  man  himself  to  give  free  ex- 
pression to  his  own  wishes.  This  could  be 
done  without  in  any  way  curtailing  the 
liberties  of  the  people;  his  object  was  to 
give  more  liberty  and  freedom  of  action. 
It  might  be  said  that  he  was  placing  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of 
a  privilege;  that  was  not  his  object,  but  to 
allow  the  individual  uninfluenced  to  exert 
his  own  judgment  whether  he  would  ex- 
ercise the  privilege  or  not.  At  present 
you  called  upon  the  man  to  use  his  vote, 
whether  he  thought  it  a  boon  or  not.  No- 
thing made  it  a  right  less  precious  than 
the  simple  fact  of  its  being  almost  obliga- 
tory, and  exercised  without  any  voluntary 
exertion  on  his  part.  This  provision 
worked  well,  he  believed,  and  the  public 
spirit  of  that  division  of  the  empire  would 
not  allow  it  to  exist  if  it  had  the  efl^ect  of 
making  any  appreciable  diminution  in  the 
constituencies.  On  these  grounds  he  hoped 
the  House  would  assent  to  his  proposition. 

SirG.  grey  opposed  the  Amendment, 
as  destroying  the  value  of  thequaliiication, 
the  principal  virtue  of  which  was  its  self-act- 
ing capability.  The  independence  of  the 
Toter  would  be  sacriflced  instead  of  being 
secured  under  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  moved  the  addition 
to  the  clause  of  the  following  proviso  : — 

"  Provided  also  that  no  person  otherwise  quali- 
fied sliall  be  held  Ui  be  disqualified  by  reason  of 
any  arrears  of  rates  up  to  the  5th  of  July,  1819." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  paid, 
that  he  did  not  think  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  could  agree  to  such  a  proviso, 
for,  if  adopted,  it  would  operate  as  a  re- 
ceipt in  full  for  the  arrears  in  question. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  asked  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral meant  to  say  that  there  was  no  law 


in  Ireland  for  the  collection  of  rates,  except 
this  Franchise  Bill  ?  The  object  of  the 
present  measure  was,  not  to  collect  xatei, 
but  to  define  the  franchise.  And  if,  under 
a  peculiarity  of  circumstances,  there  were 
several  unions  in  the  west  of  IreUnd, 
where,  in  many  of  the  occupations  of  fntare 
constituents,  arrears  of  rates  were  owisg, 
which  the  most  industrious,  intelligentt  aiid 
virtuous  might  not  be  able  to  clear  off  be- 
fore two  or  three  years  to  come,  it  would 
be  monstrous  if  these  men  were  to  be  die- 
qualified  until  these  arrears  had  been  paid 
up.  If  the  crops  were  sold,  and  the  in- 
crease of  pauperism  had  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  poor-rates,  that  was  no  rea- 
son why  men  such  as  he  had  described 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  exercise  of  tliMe 
political  rights  which  that  House  was  will- 
ing to  grant  to  the  great  body  of  dwir 
countrymen.  He  thought  the  proviso  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  DaUin 
might  be  allowed  to  pass,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  the  Bill,  and  no  injarr 
to  the  poor-law  authorities.  The  poor- 
law  authorities  would  go  on  collecting  the 
rates  as  before.  If  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  could  g^ve  a  lieaii- 
ble  reason  why  this  proviso  should  not  be 
added,  he  would  not  divide  tho  Committee, 
but  he  did  not  think  any  such  reason  codU 
be  given. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  hoped  GoTemnent 
would  allow  the  proviso  to  be  put  in.  The 
Attorney  General  had  made  a  statement 
which  was  calculated  to  mislead  the  Home. 
lie  said,  if  they  inserted  the  proviso,  it 
would  be  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  payment 
of  tho  rates. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  the  Hoiw 
had  decided  already  that  the  rates  abonU 
1)0  paid  to  a  certain  day,  as  a  qoalifieation 
for  voting.  Then  the  question  was,  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  should  he  an  excep- 
tion made.  He  did  not  think  when  tbey 
were  laying  do^vn  a  general  rule,  that  they 
should  state  there  should  be  exceptions. 
For  that  reason  he  could  not  ac^ree  to  tlui 
Amendment. 

Tho  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  be 
had  been  charged  with  wishing  to  mislead 
the  Uouse.  He  did  no  such  thing.  A^ 
cording  to  the  Amendment,  the  voterwonU 
not  be  entitled,  unless  he  had  paid  the  lai>t 
rate  up  to  the  5th  of  January,  l850.  NoWi 
the  collector  would  not  take  the  last  rale. 
unless  he  got  the  preceding  ones. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  the  coDce- 
tor  might  be  directed  by  this  Bill  to  take 
tho  last  rate.    Ilis  proviso  \rma  a  soiuee  d 
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merriment  to  tho  other  side,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  it  would  relieve  many  who  wore 
broad  cloth,  as  they  were  greater  defaul- 
ters to  the  poor-rate,  in  proportion,  than 
were  those  who  wore  frieze. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  thought  it  was  un- 
fair not  to  grant  this  Amendment;  but  see- 
ing that  Government  had  made  up  their 
minds,  he  advised  his  hon.  Friend  not  to 
divide  the  House. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  then  withdi-ew  the 
proviso.     Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  2, 

Mr.  HAMILTON  said,  there  were  many 
objections  to  it,  and  he  proposed  that  it 
should  be  postponed. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  consented  to  post- 
pone this  clause,  and  said  he  should  be 
glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  Gentlemen  con- 
nected with  Ireland  upon  it,  and  more  es- 
pecially those  who  had  supported  the  Bill. 

Committee  report  progress;  to  sit  again 
on  Monday  next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
One  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday^  March  4,  1850. 

Minutes.]  Took  the  Oaths, — Lieutenant  General 
I^rd  Gough,  G.C.B.,  haying  been  created  Vis- 
count Gougfa,  was  (in  the  usual  manner)  intro- 
duoed. 

!•  RaUway  Audit. 

3*  Ecolesiasticftl  Commission. 

RAILWAY  AUDIT  BILL. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  it  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  their  Lordships 
that  in  reply  to  a  question  which  had  been 
put  to  him  by  a  noble  Lord  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  Ministers  with  respect  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Railway  Audit  Bill,  he  had 
stated  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  waiting  to  know  what  course  would 
be  adopted  by  the  great  body  of  railway 
directors,  or  of  other  persons  representing 
the  great  aggregate  of  railway  proprietors, 
in  proposing  a  measure  of  that  description. 
As  it  did  not  appear  likely  that  the  rail- 
way directors  woidd  introduce  the  measure 
which,  in  the  course  of  last  Session,  they 
declared  their  intention  to  introduce,  and 
as  it  did  not  appear  likely  that  any  large 
number  of  railway  proprietors  would  com- 
bine to  bring  in  any  Bill  of  that  kind  dur- 
ing the  present  Session,  it  did  not  appear 
pgtit  to  the  Government  to  delay  any  Ion- 
iser the  task  of  informing  the  public  of  die 


course  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  pro- 
posed to  pursue.  Ho  now  proposed  the 
first  reading  of  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the 
Audit  of  the  Accounts  of  Railway  Compa- 
nies. It  was  usual  for  their  Lordships  to 
assent  to  such  Motion  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  would  be  very  inconvenient  if  he  were  at 
that  moment  to  enter  into  any  statement 
or  argument  to  show  either  that  tho  mode 
of  railway  audit  formerly  proposed  was  not 
a  good  one,  or  that  the  mode  now  proposed 
by  the  Government  was  the  best.  He 
should  therefore  confine  himself  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  principal  provisions  of  his 
Bill.  The  object  of  it  was  to  secure,  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  interference,  an  in- 
dependent and  continuous  audit  of  railway 
accounts.  Instead  of  the  present  system, 
by  which  each  company  selected  its  own 
auditor,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  per- 
manent central  board,  which  should  make 
a  continuous  audit  of  all  the  railway  ac- 
counts in  the  kingdom.  The  machinery 
to  work  the  board  would  bo  as  follows  : — 
Each  railway  company  should,  at  the  first 
special  general  meeting  of  its  proprietors, 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  elect  ono 
delegate.  These  delegates,  after  due  no- 
tice given,  should  proceed  to  elect  their 
chairman.  Their  votes  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  paid  up  by  the  re- 
spective companies  which  they  represent- 
ed. The  company  which  had  not  paid  up 
2,000,0002.  of  capital  should  have  ono 
vote ;  the  company  which  had  paid  up 
above  2,000,000/.,  and  not  less  than 
5,000,000Z.  of  its  capital,  should  have  two 
votes;  the  company  which  had  paid  up 
above  5,000,000^,  and  not  less  than 
10,000,0002.  of  its  capital,  should  have 
three  votes;  and  the  company  which  had 
paid  up  above  10,000,0002.  should  have 
four  votes.  These  delegates  would,  as  he 
had  before  said,  proceed  to  nominate  their 
chairman,  and  also  two  other  members  of 
the  Board  for  Auditing  Railway  Accounts. 
When  elected,  the  members  of  the  board 
would  be  irremoveable,  except  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates,  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners. 
It  was  proposed  that  this  Board  of  Audit 
should  bo  obliged  once  in  every  half-year 
to  make  a  report  to  each  company  on  these 
points — whether  their  financial  transac- 
tions were  regularly  organised;  whether 
their  accounts  of  receipt  and  expenditure 
were  rightly  set  forth;  whether  the  heads 
of  capital  and  of  dividend  were  distinctly 
set  apart;  whether  the  dividends  declared 
were  or  were  not  in^arioxuk  ^  ^3afe  wi^w^ 
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ompanies;  and  whether  the  law  charges 
were  correctly  taxed  or  not.  It  was  also 
proposed  that  they  should  place  their  re- 
ports heforo  Parliament  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year.  Powers  would  also  be  given 
to  this  Audit  Board  by  his  Bill  to  make  a 
continuous  auditino:  of  the  different  rail- 
way  accounts,  and  to  call  upon  all  the  rail- 
way officers  to  give  them  every  assistance 
in  the  execution  of  their  duties.  Powers 
would  also  be  given  them  to  inspect  all 
books,  papers,  documents,  and  vouchers  to 
enable  them  to  form  a  perfect  balance- 
sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
each  and  every  company.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  expenses  of  the  Audit  Board 
should  be  repaid  in  this  manner :  1 0,000^. 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  subscribed 
among  the  various  i*ailway  companies,  and 
would  be  paid  into  an  account  opened  for 
it  in  the  Bank  of  England.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  expenditure  of  the  board 
should  bo  audited  in  the  same  way  as 
the  expenditure  of  the  country.  The 
members  of  the  Audit  Board  would  have 
to  prepare  an  account  of  their  expendi- 
ture for  each  half-year,  to  bo  audited 
by  the  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts.  It 
would  be  open  to  the  different  railway  com- 
panies to  object  to  that  account  through 
the  medium  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates; 
and  the  appeal  was  to  bo  to  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners,  whose  decision  on 
all  points  would  be  final.  These  were  the 
principal  features  in  the  Bill  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships. He  had  not  entered  into  any  argu- 
ment on  the  various  provisions  which  he 
had  announced  to  their  Lordships,  because 
he  did  not  want  to  do  anything  which  might 
promote  discussion  prematurely  on  the  me- 
rits or  demerits  of  his  measure.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  it  be  read  a  first  time. 
Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  he  was 
mnch  gratified  to  find  that  his  noble  Friend 
and  his  Colleagues  had  at  length  under- 
taken the  task  of  solving  this  difficult  pro- 
blem. It  had  been  stated  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  a  Government  audit.  He  was 
only  desirous  that  an  entirely  independent 
audit  should  be  established. 
Bill  read  \\ 

TUE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON 
EDUCATION. 

Lord  STANLEY,  in  presenting  a  pe- 
tition from  the  promoters  of  the  erection 
of  a  school  of  the  National  Society  at 
Rockfield  in  Monmouthshire,  intimated  to 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester  that,  in  his  opin- 


ion, it  would  not  be  for  the  general  benefit 
that  a  full  discussion  should  take  plaee 
that  evening  on  the  question  of  the  mat 
nagement  of  the  grants  of  public  mooej 
for  the  purposes  of  education  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Prirj  Council.  In  tke 
parish  from  which  the  petition  came  niiich 
he  then  held  in  his  hand  there  was  at  pre- 
sent no  school  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  labourers.  The  pro- 
moters of  a  project  for  erecting  a  school  in 
that  parish  were  all  members  of  the  Chmtk 
of  England;  so,  too,  was  the  donor  of  the 
site  for  the  school.  Tbej  had  furnished  i 
title  for  the  school,  which  the  legal  ad- 
visers of  the  Committee  of  the  Prifj 
Council  for  Education  had  declared  to  be 
unohjectionable,  and  had  prayed  the  Con- 
mittee  to  make  them  a  grant  for  a  school 
on  the  hasis  of  the  National  Society. 
They  had  complied  with  all  the  preliminarj 
conditions  required  before  a  grant  codU 
be  made;  and  the  only  distinction  which 
he  could  see  between  the  case  of  these  pe- 
titioners and  the  case  of  other  petitionen 
to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  wis, 
that  they,  being  all  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  were  desirous  that  in  all  esses 
where  any  difference  might  arise  among 
themselves,  that  difference  should  be  left 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  as  arbitrator, 
lie  thought  that  no  reasonable  objectioi 
could  be  made  to  this  proposal ;  and  ret 
upon  that  proposal  they  had  been  told  tlut 
they  could  receive  no  assistance  from  the 
Privy  Council. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  ob- 
served,  that  with  regard  to  the  proceedisgi 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Eds- 
cation,  he  would  follow  the  judgment  of 
the  noble  Baron  opposite,  and  would  ah- 
stain  from  entering  into  details  at  preseot 
He  would  simply  state  that,  in  his  opioion, 
the  objections  taken  by  these  petitionen 
against  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding. 
did  not  entitle  them  to  partake  of  the  pnh- 
lic  grant.  The  noble  Lord  had  said  thst 
he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  cos- 
venient  now  to  enter  into  a  full  discossioo 
on  the  education  question.  He  (the  l(s^ 
qucss  of  Lansdowne)  was  not  desirous  of 
entering  into  that  full  discussion  that  even- 
ing, if  no  one  else  was;  but  notice  bid 
been  given  in  the  usual  way,  by  a  right 
rev.  Prelate,  of  his  intention  to  make  some 
general  remarks  on  tbo  subject  in  present- 
ing a  petition;  and  lie  should  feel  it  to  he 
highly  inconvenient  to  the  public  serriee 
to  allow  vague  statements  to  he  made  oa 
ono  side,  without  entering,  on  the  othcTv 
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into  a  full  exposition  of  all  tho  erroneous 
opinions  and  facts  which  had  recently  heen 
propounded  to  tho  puhlic.  Into  that  ex- 
position he  was  then  prepared,  if  necessary, 
to  enter,  in  order  to  refute  tho  misrepre- 
sentations and  falsehoods  which  had  heen 
so  sedulously  propagated  to  the  injury  of 
tho  Committee. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  was  induced 
to  address  their  Lordships  in  consequence 
of  the  concluding  ohservations  of  the  nohle 
Marquess.     He  hoped  that  he  might  he 
instrumental  in  preventing  that  full  discus- 
sion on  the  merits  of  tho  conduct  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  which  the 
nohle  Baron  had  just  deprecated.     Their 
Lordships  would  rememher  that  when,  in 
the   year   1839,  the  constitution   of  this 
Committee  was  under  discussion  in  that 
House,  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  on  the 
suhject  was  moved  hy  his  venerated  Friend 
the  late  Archhishop  of  Canterbury.     He 
had   at   that  time  expressed  his   opinion 
strongly   in   favour  of  the  Address;  hut 
though  their  point  was   not  then   gained 
practically — for   the  Government    of   the 
day  had   disappointed   their  expectations 
— he  had  ever  since   exerted  himself  to 
the   utmost   of  his   ability  to  promote  a 
good    understanding    between    the   Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  and  tho  National 
Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 
The  noble  Marquess  was  no  doubt  aware 
of  his   desire    to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction   and    discontent    which    then 
existed.     He  would  not  say  how  far  he 
complained  of  the  partiality  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  in  the  distribution 
of  these  grants.     Certainly  he  did  not  go 
the  length  of  the  petitioners;  but  he  had 
always  understood    that  the   process  by 
which  the  Committee  distributed  the  pub- 
lic bounty  in  aid  of  education  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  merely  experimental — it  was 
then  a  new  process.     He  thought  that  the 
time  had  now  come  in  which,  after  the  ex- 
pen  ment  had  been  so  long  in  progress,  we 
might  fairly  hope  that  a  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate inquiry  might  be  instituted  into  its 
results.     He  admitted  that  many  misre- 
presentations were  abroad  on  that  subject; 
but  he  hoped  that  by  inquiry  we  might  at 
last  come  to  the  truth  in  an  undoubted 
form,  by  hearing  the  evidence  of  persons 
on  both  sides  of  the  question;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  no  tribunal  was  better  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  the  truth  on  this  question 
than  a  Select  Committee  of  their  Lord- 
ships* House.     Such  a  Committee  ought, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  appointed  forthwith 


by  their  Lordships;  for,  considering  that  it 
would  have  great  national  objects  in  view, 
inasmuch  as  tho  political  interests  of  the 
State  were  inseparably  bound  up  with  its 
religious  interests;  and  that  a  strong  opin- 
ion prevailed  among  the  great  body  of  tho 
clergy  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  grant 
was  disposed  of,  it  imposed  on  their  Lord- 
ships the  responsibility  of  granting  inquiry; 
and,  therefore,  he  trusted  that  the  noble 
Marquess  would  hold  out  some  hope   of 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee, 
as  such  a  measure  would  greatly  tend  to 
quiet    the    apprehensions    now     existing 
in    the   public   mind.      Such   an   inquiry 
was  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  re- 
cent proceedings  which  had  taken  placo 
elsewhere,  and  which  must  be  known  to 
their  Lordships.     Looking  at  tho  proposi- 
tion which  had  recently  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons — comprehending,  as  it 
did,  all  secular  education  in  its  grasp,  and 
proposing  means   for   carrying  it  out,   to 
which  he  would  not  at  that  moment  further 
refer — he  must  say  that  it  imposed  on  their 
Lordships  the  duty  of  instituting  an  in- 
quiry without  delay  into  the  whole  subject, 
so  that,  if  that  Bill,  in  any  modified  shape, 
should  find  its  way  into  their  Lordships' 
House,  they  might  be  prepared  with  infor- 
mation which  would  enable  them  to  judge 
of  its  probable  results.     It  was  impossible 
to  overstate  the  extent  of  the  feeling  upon 
the  subject  of  education  which  existed  not 
only  among  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  also  among  the  laity  connected 
with  it.     He  held  in  his  possession  a  num- 
ber of  petitions  regarding  it,  one  of  which 
was  signed  by  ninety-two  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  which  requested  a 
Committee    of    Inquiry.     Before    he   sat 
down  he  must  say  one  word  on  the  subject 
of  female  education,  which  he  considered 
to  be  of  first-rate  importance.     There  was 
a  great  and,  he  believed,  a  well-founded 
apprehension,  that  with  regard  to  female 
education,  the  system  of  inspection  had  not 
been  so  judiciously  carried  out  as  to  an- 
swer what  he  believed  to  be  tho  intentions 
of  the  Government.     This  subject  in  parti- 
cular deserved   inquiry.     The  right  rev. 
Prelate    concluded  by  declaring  that  he 
had   endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  Education,  so  far 
as   he  had  been  able  conscientiously  to 
do  so. 

The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY 
observed,  that  the  measure  which  had  just 
been  proposed  by  his  right  rev.  brother 
the  Bishop  of  London  did  Ttfi\»  t^q^'j^  ^jk^ 
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aJditional  support  from  him.  It  had  not, 
perhaps,  been  suggested  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess before,  but  he  trusted  that  the  uoblc 
Marquess  wouUl  take  it  into  consideration. 
The  state  of  popular  education  in  England 
at  present  was  quite  anomalous.  There 
were  two  parties,  both  equally  anxious  to 
promote  education.  It  could  only  be  suc- 
cessfully promoted  by  their  co-operation  ; 
and  yet  there  was  danger,  lest  they  should 
impede  rather  than  assist  each  other,  and 
so  defeat  their  own  purpose.  These  two 
parties  were  the  clergy  of  the  Church  and 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.  No  one 
could  doubt  the  anxiety  of  each  party  to 
promote  the  good  work.  No  man  could 
doubt  the  anxiety  of  the  clergy,  who  knew, 
ns  he  did,  the  pains  and  efforts,  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  and  he  might  even  say  the 
personal  embarrassments,  to  which  they 
subjected  themselves  in  this  cause.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  man  could  doubt  the 
earnestness  of  the  Government,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  noble  Manjuess  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  la- 
bour wliieh  the  noble  Marquess  had  under- 
gone in  devising  plans  to  carry  his  objects 
into  execution  were  above  all  praise  ;  and 
at  a  moment  when  the  national  finances 
were  not  at  all  ilourishing,  but  in  some 
embarrassment,  the  only  grant  which  was 
neither  grudged  nor  retrenched  was  tho 
liberal  grant  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
in  which  men  of  every  political  creed  cor- 
dially concurred.  No  one,  then,  could 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  both  parties.  And 
these  two  parties,  thus  engaged  in  tho 
same  cause,  and  desiring  tho  same  end, 
could  only  promote  their  common  object, 
as  he  had  before  said,  by  co-operation. 
Tlie  Church  could  never,  from  its  own 
funds,  provide  accommodatitm  for  its  daily- 
increasing  population.  Even  those  insti- 
tutions which  were  in  existence  at  present 
could  not  have  been  raised  without  the 
liberal  aid  of  Parliament.  On  tho  other 
hand,  the  State  could  not  carry  out  its  ob- 
jects without  the  assistance  of  the  Church; 
for,  let  men  do  what  they  would,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  ])arochial  school  must  depend 
on  the  assistance  and  supervision  of  the 
parochial  clergy.  It  was  by  their  activity, 
energy,  and  iuHuence,  that  parents  were 
stirred  up  to  send  their  children  to  school ; 
and  the  education  of  the  school  was  either 
efficient  or  worthless  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  care  bestowed  on  it  by  the  clergy. 
\Vc  do  not  undtTvahie  the  assistance  of 
the  laity;  we  court  it,  and  desire  it;  but  it 
is  not  regular,  it  is  not  certain,  it  cannot 


be  commanded ;  wheroas  the  clergjmaa 
was  always  on  tho  spot,  aad  the  number  of 
the  scholars,  and  the  osefulness  of  the 
school,  alike  depended  on  the  attention  of 
tho  clergyman.  It  would  be  jnat  gronnd  of 
regret  if,  between  these  two  partiei,  toi- 
mated  by  tho  samo  desire,  and  neeetsur 
to  one  another,  there  should  he  anj  jetl- 
ousy  or  suspicion,  hindering  that  co-ope»- 
tion  which  is  needful  to  their  success. 
There  had  been  much  jealousy  on  botk 
sides,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  tome 
grounds.  Claims  had  been  set  up  on  tlie 
one  side  which  had  no  foundation  either  is 
tho  civil  or  in  tho  ecclesiastical  constitntioB 
of  the  land ;  and,  on  the  other,  concessiou 
had  been  refused  which  would  hare  gires 
confidence  to  tho  cicrgj,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  refused  through  an  apprehension  of 
adding  weight  and  influence  to  the  Ghorefa. 
Any  measure,  therefore,  like  that  of  hii 
right  rev.  Friend,  which  might  tend  to 
bring  these  parties  to  a  better  understand- 
ing, was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Marquess,  as  likely  to  promott  the 
success  of  a  cause  in  which  he  was  so  sir- 
nestly  engaged. 

Lord  BIIOUGIIAM  aaid,  it  was  weQ 
known  he  had  always  taken  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  It  wii 
now  thirty-five  years  since  ho  eommeneed 
his  labours  in  that  cause,  and  his  only  Bor- 
row was,  that  they  had  not  been  so  tne- 
cessful  as  he  could  have  wished.  It  m 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  high  in- 
portanco  of  education  to  all  the  religioDi, 
moral,  and  (to  borrow  a  phrase  fnm  t 
neighbouring  country)  material  inteiesti  of 
the  country — to  the  interests  of  our  worldh 
prosperity,  and  to  those  of  our  immortal 
happiness.  He  had  laboured  long  hi  this 
cause;  but  he  had  been  doomed  to  psfpc- 
tual  disappointment  in  tho  proseentioa  of 
his  plans.  The  first  Bill~-a  measure  whidi 
he  considered  the  most  innocent  andmode^ 
rate  step  that  could  bo  taken  in  the  esatt 
of  education — which  he  introduced  in  1820, 
had  been  thrown  out — not  hy  the  Chuck, 
for  tho  members  of  tho  Church  had  bees 
the  supporters  of  his  Bill  as  often  as  it  wss 
urged  upon  Parliament — but  bj  the  Die- 
senters,  who  took  up  an  unfounded  sbno; 
and,  because  there  was  a  veto  giTen  to  die 
pastor  of  the  parish  on  the  appointment  of 
the  schoolmaster,  declared  that  leligioai 
liberty  would  be  at  an  end  in  case  tint 
veto  should  have  the  sanction  of  the  Lw*- 
lature.  lie  had  then,  as  a  Member  of  dwir 
Lordships'  House,  brought  in  two  or  Aiee 
other  Bills  for  the  promotion  of  oduoitfas. 
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but  all  with  the  same  succeBS.  He  had 
then  addressed  a  letter  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  education  to  his  respected  and  be- 
loved Friend  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford; 
and  as  in  that  letter  he  stated  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  question,  and  made  some 
just  and  liberal  admissions  in  favour  of  the 
Church,  the  author  of  that  letter,  as  well 
as  the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  be- 
came the  objects  of  the  most  unmeasured 
abuse  by  the  organs  of  the  Goyemment  of 
that  day.  What  had  been  the  result? 
Nothing  could  be  more  zealous  or  honest 
than  the  disposition  of  the  Dissenters  in 
fftvour  of  the  education  of  the  people — 
nothing  could  be  more  zealous  or  honest 
than  the  disposition  of  the  Church.  But 
there  was  in  all  human  feehngs  a  degree 
of  perverseness.  We  do  not  anything  ab- 
solutely, but  all  things  relatively;  and  all 
this  zeal  of  the  Dissenters  was  overcome 
by  a  little  wish  to  get  a  victory  over  the 
Church;  and  all  this  conscientious  zeal  of 
the  Church  for  education  was  exceeded  a 
little  by  another  feeling,  which  was  a  wish 
to  gain  a  victory  over  the  Dissenters;  so 
that  between  these  conflicting  sects  educa- 
tion had  fallen  to  the  ground,  or  if  not  to 
the  ground  was  near  the  earth,  instead  of 
winging  its  way  through  mid-air  and  mount- 
ing aloft  to  its  kindred  skies.  The  ques* 
tion,  then,  was,  *'  How  are  these  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome,  and  how  is  popular 
education  to  be  given  to  the  country  ?"  It 
could  not  be  said,  '*  Why  don't  you  do  as 
18  done  in  Scotland  ?  and  for  this  reason, 
that  though  in  Scotland  there  were  Dis- 
senters, there  was  no  difference  between 
them  and  the  Church  as  to  doctrine— the 
difference  was  as  to  discipline.  In  Eng- 
land the  difference  was  as  to  doctrine;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  difference  as  to  disci- 
pline was  doing  in  Scotland  the  very  same 
work  which  the  difference  as  to  doctrine 
was  doing  in  England.  The  controversy 
regarding  patronage,  which  had  cleft  in 
twain  the  venerable  structure  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  now  stunting  and  dwarfing 
in  Scotland  the  efforts  of  the  wise  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  He  agreed  with  the 
right  rev.  Pirate  opposite,  that  their  Lord- 
ships ought  to  be  setting  their  House  in 
order  for  the  Education  Bill  which  had 
been  introduced  elsewhere,  and  that  they 
should  be  procuring  information,  in  order 
to  judge  the  better  on  what  had  been  done, 
on  what  had  been  left  undone,  and  on  what 
yet  remained  to  be  done.  Such  a  subject 
ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  any 
private  individual^  however  respectaU 


such  a  subject,  surely,  was  not  unworthy 
that  attention  of  the  Imperial  Legislature. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  that  their  Lord- 
ships ought  to  assent  to  the  previous  in- 
quiry, suggested  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate. 
His  difficulty,  however,  arose  from  the 
boundless  length  to  which  such  an  inquiry 
was  likely  to  be  protracted,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  time  which  it  would  occupy,  and 
from  a  doubt  whether  it  would  not  give 
rise  to  the  introduction  of  much  controver- 
sial matter,  which  would  mar,  and  not  ad- 
vance, the  common  object  of  all  parties. 
If  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  on  further  con- 
sideration, should  make  a  deliberate  propo- 
sal for  a  Select  Committee,  he  should  feel 
inclined  to  support  him,  for  we  could  not 
stop  now  where  we  were.  We  had  either 
gone  too  far,  or  not  far  enough—- we  had 
either  done  too  much,  or  too  little.  He 
ought  to  apologise  for  having  detained  their 
Lordships  so  long  on  this  subject;  but  when 
they  reflected  how  much  of  his  life  had 
been  expended  in  attempts  to  gain  educa- 
tion for  the  people,  and  when  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  average  expenditure  for 
schools  in  this  country  was  about  four 
times  less  ample  than  it  was  in  Switzer- 
land, and  about  half  as  ample  as  it  was  in 
Scotland,  and  when  they  found  that  there 
were  such  scanty  funds  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  our  large 
towns,  where  education  was  most  wanted, 
he  hoped  that  they  would  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  that  no  time  could  be  considered 
as  wasted  which  was  spent  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  important  question. 

The  Bishop  of  CHICHESTER  said, 
that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  numerous  petitions  on  this 
important  subject,  and  he  felt  that,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  persons  who  had 
assented  to  these  petitions,  and  the  influen- 
tial character  of  those  who  had  signed 
them,  he  should  not  have  performed  his  duty 
had  he  presented  them  in  the  ordinary 
form,  with  the  mere  proposal  that  they  be 
laid  upon  the  table.  He  had  therefore 
given  notice  that  he  had  such  petitions, 
and  that  he  would  present  them  on  the 
present  day.  He  did  not  thereby  pledge 
himself  to  do  more  than  represent  to  their 
Lordships  that  the  petitions  were  important, 
on  an  important  subject,  and  well  deserv- 
ing of  the  attention  of  their  Lordships. 
When  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
inquired  of  him  in  private  whether  the 
presentation  of  his  petitions  would  lead  to 
any  discussion,  his  answer  had  been,  he 
was  afraid^  too  generaly  and  had  not  con- 
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Tcycd  to  tho  noblo  Marquess  his  intention 
of  not  entering  into  any  discussion  on  the 
management  clauses,  or  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.     Ilis 
intention  Tras  to  represent  to  their  Lord- 
ships on  the  part  of  the  petitioners  that 
they  had  something  to  complain  of,  and 
that  they  were  at  the  bar  entreating  that 
their  complaints— whether  they  were  right 
or  wrong  be  would  not  determine — should 
be  taken  into  consideration.     As  this  ques- 
tion was  before  the  House,  having  origi- 
nated  in   the   presentation   of  a  petition 
upon  the  subject  by  a  noble  Lord,  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  question,  that  it  do  lie 
upon  the  table,  was  not  yet  disposed  of, 
he  trusted  he  was  not  altogether  informal, 
aud,  if  he  were  not,  he  did  not  think  it 
unbecoming  in  him  to  take  the  opportunity 
for  stating  that  ho  also  had  a  petition  to 
present  to  the  House,  and  for  accompany- 
ing  it  with   a  iQ\7  observations,    in    the 
hope  of  obtaining  for  it  that  attention  which 
was   its  due.     The  friends  of   education, 
as  represented  by  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  and  tho  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  were  reduced 
to  a  conditiou  in  which  he  could  not  con- 
template   any   successful    issue    to   their 
efforts  ;  nay,  to  a  condition  in  which  he 
could  not  sec  anything  but  the  chance  of  a 
disastrous   conclusion.      It   would   require 
the  intervention  of  some  powerful  influence 
te  bring  the  two  parties  back  to  that  con- 
dition in  which  the   Committee  of  Privy 
Council   and   the  National   Society  could 
co-operato  with   benefit   to  the  cause  of 
education  and  to  tho  welfare  of  the  country 
generally.     Since  the  last  communication 
was  made  te  the  National  Society  by  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  ho  had  be- 
come convinced  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  find  some  medium  by  which  the  differ- 
ence between  them  could  be  reailjusted. 
He  rejoiced  to  hear  from  his  right  rev. 
Brother  that  an  inquiry  into  these  matters 
by  a  Select  Committee  of  their  Lordships 
was  a  thing  not  to  be  despaired  of.     If! 
such  an  inquiry  could  be  obtained,  it  would 
prove  a  very  beneficial  and  healing  mea- 
sure.    In  presenting  the  petition  which  he 
then  held  in  his  hisind — if,  indeed,  it  were 
not  informal  to  present  it  before  the  peti- 
tion of  the  noble  Baron  was  disposed  of — 
in  presenting  that  petition,  he  should  do 
nothing  more  than  lay  it  on  the  table,  in 
the   ardent  hope   that   due   consideration 
would  be  given  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  for  a  Select  Committee 
of  Inquiry.     There  was  much  dissatisfac- 


tion in  the  country  npon  this  iiiliject 
There  were  now  lying  bj  his  side  nearlj 
700  petitions  emanating  from  different  dis- 
tricts and  places,  and  all  complaining,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  management  clauses. 
Surely  that  mass  of  petitions  mupt  con- 
vince their  Lordships  that  there  was  s 
deep  feeling  in  the  country.  A  great  por- 
tion of  those  petitions  coincided  in  the 
prayer  for  inquiry.  He  trusted  that  thdr 
Lordships  would  concede  it.  He  did  not 
accord  with  the  petitioners  in  all  their 
statements ;  but  he  thought  that  tbej 
ought  to  be  carefully  heard  by  their  Lord- 
ships. 

[The  right  rev.  Prelate  being  infonned 
that  it  would  be  informal  to  present  at  that 
time  the  petition  to  which  he  referred,  pre- 
sented it  at  a  later  period  of  the  ereomg. 

The  Bishop  of  ST.  DAVID'S  said,  he 
did  not  rise  to  offer  any  objection  to  the 
suggestion  that  an  inquiry,  by  a  Committee, 
should  be  made  into  all  the  circumstances 
raised  by  the  petitioners,  and  hoped  soDe 
benefit  and  advantage  might  proceed  fron 
it.      He  was  sorry  to   say,    however,  be 
could  not  at  all  share  in  Ihc  expeetatiou 
which  had  been  expressed   by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  London),  or 
lead  himself  to  believe  that  the  inqnirj 
would  be  followed  by  any  of  the  conse- 
quences the  right  rev.  Prelate  anticipated. 
He  had  very  properly  called  their  Loid- 
ships*  attention  to  the  unquestionable  &et 
that  great  excitement  and  great  dissatis- 
faction existed  in  the  body  of  the  Choith 
of  England,  among  the  clergy  as  well  ts 
the  laity,  with  respect  to  tho  vital  and  im- 
portant subject  of  education,  and  had  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  that  excitement  and 
dissatisfaction  would    be    allayed    bj  the 
labours  of  a  Committee  of  their  Lordships. 
If  he  (the  Bishop  of  St.  David's)  believed 
that  those  feelings  arose  from   one  souree 
only,  he  might  entertain  a  similar  hope; 
but  it  was  his  belief  that  they  had  arises 
from  two  distinct  sources,  widely  different 
in  their  nature.     Tho  first  of  these  con- 
sisted of  matters  of  fact,  which  fell  within 
a  very  narrow  compass,  and  had  been  long 
before  the  public  in  printed  documents,  so 
as  to  render  all  persons   of  intelligenee 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  respectifif 
them.     He  did  not  believe  the   tuggested 
inquiry  could  throw  a  great  deal  of  addi- 
tional light  on  these  facts  and  documents, 
or  would   alter  the  opinion    of    any  one 
who  had   attentively  studied   them.    The 
second  cause  of  tho  deep   dissatisfaction 
which  was  producing  the  moat  dcphnaUe 
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consequences  by  obstructing  tbo  course 
of  popular  education,  and  which  had 
inflicted  incalculable  damage  on  the 
Church  and  on  the  country,  was  of  a 
yerj  different  character,  and  of  a  much 
larger  measure.  He  referred  to  the 
persons  who  had  mainly  produced  the  ex- 
citement to  which  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
alluded,  and  who  had  not  contented  them- 
selves with  an  appeal  to  facts  or  to  argu- 
ments grounded  upon  them,  but  had  largely 
indulged  in  surmises,  conjectures,  insinua- 
tions, and  imputations  of  motives — in  pro- 
phecies of  evil  for  the  future,  as  in  misre- 
presentations of  the  past,  which  were 
adapted  to  operate  on  sensitive  and  excit- 
able imaginations  in  proportion  as  they 
were  vague  and  indefinite,  and  which,  the 
more  unsubstantial  and  impalpable  they 
were,  became  the  less  capable  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  such  special  investiga- 
tion as  might  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result. 
He  did  not  at  all  deprecate  inquiry  on  the 
ground  that  the  question  was  a  large  one, 
but  because  he  did  not  consider  the  time 
and  labour  of  the  Committee  would  be  well 
employed.  After  a  vast  expenditure  of 
both  one  and  the  other,  the  inquiry  would 
lead  to  no  result,  unless  they  were  able  to 
discriminate  between  the  excitement  found- 
ed on  facts  and  that  which  had  been  raised 
on  the  unsubstantial  basis  he  had  described, 
and  they  would  eventually  be  forced  to  go 
back  to  those  great  first  principles  staked 
in  the  question,  and  consider  whether  or 
not  they  were  to  be,  and  how  they  should 
be,  carried  into  effect.  He  hoped  those 
principles  never  would  be  abandoned,  be- 
cause he  believed  they  were  the  only  bar- 
rier against  the  danger  to  which  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  London)  had 
adverted,  and,  in  case  they  should  be  re- 
linquished, he  was  satisfied  no  alternative 
remained  but  the  admission  of  measures 
which  he,  for  one,  should  most  earneatlv 
deprecate. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  considered 
that  Parliament  had  been  experimenting 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  that  it 
was  time  for  them  to  come  to  some  definite 
result.  The  Government  scheme  had  never 
yet  been  laid  before  their  Lordships  in  one 
complete  and  comprehensive  form,  and  it 
was  full  time  to  see  if  there  were  not  points 
which  might  be  settled  in  some  degree,  so 
that  the  public  mind  might  be  qmeted  as 
to  the  uncertainty  which  existed  as  to  the 
future  course  that  would  be  taken  respect- 
ing the  education  of  the  people.  He  felt 
the  importance  of  the  question  to  be  so 


great  that  he  would  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  it  before  their  Lordships, 
that  some  steps  might  be  taken  to  set  it  at 
rest. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  apprehensive 
that  his  fellow-labourers  on  the  Committee 
of  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  in  the  other 
House  might  justly  complain  of  him  if  he 
merely  enumerated  the  abortive  Bills  which 
had  been  introduced  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, and  omitted  to  state  that  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  Earl  Grey 
in  1833  was  founded  on  the  report  of  the 
Committee  laid  before  Parliament  in  1818. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  the  course  taken  on  this  occasion  did 
not  make  it  incumbent  on  him  to  enter 
into  a  full  discussion,  or  to  make  any  state- 
ment of  the  proceedings  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  would,  however,  observe 
as  to  the  meeting  at  which  the  petition 
entrusted  to  the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the 
Bishop  of  Chichester)  had  originated,  that 
there  was  scarcely  one  single  statement 
made  at  the  meeting,  in  reference  to  matters 
of  fact,  which  he  was  not  able  on  the  most 
unquestionable  evidence — evidence  laid  on 
the  table  of  that  House — most  decisively 
to  controvert,  and  to  prove  that  persona 
unacquainted  with  this  subject  were  in- 
duced to  sign  that  petition,  by  statements 
which  might  have  been  contradicted  on  the 
spot.  It  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  tell 
their  Lordships  that  when  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  a  manager  of  one 
of  the  Church  schools,  who  was  present  at 
that  meeting,  rose  to  contradict  them,  he 
was  told  that  that  was  not  the  fitting  op- 
portunity to  do  so — they  wanted  no  infor- 
mation from  him,  and  he  was  refused  a 
hearing; — thus  showing  that  those  gen- 
tlemen who  were  assembled  at  that  meet- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty,  as 
they  said,  were  disposed  to  accord  that 
religious  liberty  to  none  who  ventured  to 
inform  the  meeting  of  the  facts.  He  was 
aware  that  this  was  a  subject  on  which 
the  public  mind  had  been  much  excited, 
and  many  various  and  conflicting  views  had 
been  formed;  but  however  excited  a  man's 
feelings  might  be,  that  formed  no  excuse, 
in  a  matter  in  which  the  cause  of  religion 
and  charity  was  so  deeply  concerned,  for 
perverting  the  truth,  and  for  countenancing 
and  disseminating  statements  which  those 
who  put  them  forward,  had  they  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts  as 
they  might  have  done,  must  have  known  to 
be  wholly  and  entirely  unfounded.  He 
would  simply  state  two  or  three  facts  which 
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were  material  as  proving  the  nature  of  the 
misrepresentations  under  which  this  peti- 
tion had  heen  signed.  It  was  stated  that 
the  Church  of  England,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Educational  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  had  not  received  its  due 
proportion  of  the  puhlic  money  voted  by 
Parliament.  Now,  he  would  inform  their 
Lordships,  without  entering  into  any  argu- 
ment as  to  the  principles  on  which  these 
grants  have  been  apportioned,  that  of  that 
considerable  fund,  so  liberally  allowed  by 
Parliament,  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the 
money  had  gone  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— that,  in  fact,  he  expected  if  any 
complaint  were  made  from  any  quarter  on 
this  subject,  it  would  have  come  not  from 
the  Church,  but  from  the  Dissenting  body, 
who  might  undoubtedly  have  stated  that 
in  proportion  to  the  amouut  of  tlieir  popu- 
lation they  had  not  received  their  due. 
But  with  respect  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, their  schools,  as  shown  by  the  paper 
he  held  in  his  hand,  had  received  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  of  the  grants  made 
for  building  schools,  and,  what  was  not  less 
important,  had  had  a  still  greater  propor- 
tion, as  ho  believed,  but  at  least  the  same 
of  the  grants  for  maintaining  the  schools 
when  founded.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
facts,  it  was  asserted,  and  confidently  as- 
serted, at  that  meeting,  that  not  one  shil- 
ling of  the  public  money  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment had  gone  to  any  school,  the  congre- 
gation promoting  which  had  not  been  re- 
quired to  subscribe  to  what  were  called  the 
management  clauses.  Now,  that  state- 
ment was  perfectly  unfounded.  He  had 
in  his  possession  at  that  moment,  and 
could  at  once  lay  it  on  the  table  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  a  list  of  no  less  than 
400  schools,  which  had  received  for  various 
purposes  connected  with  education  out  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant,  sums  for  books, 
for  masters,  and  other  items  of  expendi- 
ture amounting  altogether  to  a  great  many 
thousand  pounds  which  had  been  so  ap- 
plied, which  were  being  so  applied,  and 
which  would  continue  to  be  so  applied. 
That  was  a  matter  of  fact  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  their  Lordships  would 
agree  with  him  that  Jie  was  fully  justi- 
fied in  stating.  It  was  also  stated  on 
the  occasion  he  alluded  to  that  in  some 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  there  had 
been  a  determination  shown  to  prevent 
religion  from  being  connected  with  the 
education  given  in  the  schools  aided  by 
those  funds.     Yet  there  wore  at  that  mo- 


ment— and  the  UmI  mnst  hare  beenkaovi 
to  the  person  who  made  that  Btateinent» 
but  whom  he  would  not  name,  and  who 
ought  undoubtedly  to  hsTe  acquainted  hii 
audience  with  the  minutes  on  which  ke 
was  commenting — there  were  at  that  tioK 
in  existence  a  series  of  regulations  (wluek 
ho  had  in  his  possession,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  his  duty  to  read  to  their 
Lordships  had  they  gone  into  the  diKSfr- 
sion  of  this  question) — ^making  in  the  fini 
year,  in  the  second  year,  the  tlurd  yeir, 
and  even  down  to  the  fifth  year,  examios- 
tion  and  instruction  by  a  clergyman  of  tks 
Church  of  England  in  the  catechism  and 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  an 
indispensable  condition.  Tet  such  was  tk 
obliquity  of  mind — such  the  peculiar  eor 
struction  of  the  understanding  of  tkii 
gentleman  who  made  that  statement — tbtt 
he  could  bring  himself  to  assert  that  there 
was  to  be  found  in  those  minutes  and  regs- 
lations  only  a  disposition  to  separate  re- 
ligious from  secular  education.  Now,  these 
were  material  facts,  these  were  statemenU 
which  he  could  not  allow  to  pass  micoi- 
tradicted,  because  such  was  his  feeling  on 
this  subject,  so  deeply  was  he  pennsded 
that  it  was  indispcnsablo  to  the  course  d 
sound  education  to  connect  it,  and  to  eos- 
nect  it  inseparably,  with  religious  initriK- 
tion,  that  if  one  tithe  of  what  was  stnted 
at  that  meeting  were  true,  it  would  hne 
been  his  duty  instantly  to  have  diseoi- 
tiuued  having  any  share  in  the  adminiitn- 
tion  of  these  grants,  and,  far  from  op- 
posing, to  have  seconded  any  Motion  thrt 
might  be  proposed  for  putting  a  stop  te 
such  a  system.  It  seemed  to  hsft 
been  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  dii- 
tribution  of  the  grant,  and  the  proceeding! 
of  the  Government  as  connected  with  it, 
had  not  led  to  a  successful  issue.  Cer- 
tainly it  might  not  have  been  as  sueeeufil 
as  some  had  expected,  but  he  would  sot 
admit  that  their  exertions  had  not  Icdti 
any  successful  issue.  lie  could  inform 
their  Lordships  that  at  that  moment  there 
were  scattered  throughout  the  country  up- 
wards of  800  schools  founded  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  m 
close  accord  witli  the  Conunittee  of  Friij 
Council,  and  under  the  superintendence  d 
the  zealous  clergymen  who  were  their 
patrons  and  managers.  From  them  he 
was  daily  in  the  habit  of  receiving  testi- 
mony as  to  the  benefits  deriTed  from  is- 
spcction,  and  from  the  system  adopted 
with  regard  to  teachers  and  masters.  AB 
of  those  communications  stated  thai  the 
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Bohools  fully  realised  the  expectations  held 
out,  and  that  being  the  case,  he  could  not 
admit  that  800  schools,  founded  on  a  re- 
gular system,  Trere  not  an  improrement, 
and  a  very  great  improYcment,  on  the  no 
system  that  had  previously  prevailed.  To 
a  certain  extent,  then,  he  thought  the  ex- 
periment had  been  successful;  but  he  ear- 
nestly wished  for  its  greater  success,  and 
therefore  he  was  more  anxious  that  public 
attention  should  be  directed  •to  every  fact 
and  circumstance  connected  with  the  sub- 

i*ect.  He  believed  he  might  say  that  there 
lad  been  no  indisposition  exhibited  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  lay  upon  the 
table  every  document  and  fact  that  could 
enable  their  Lordships  to  form  a  right  and 
constitutional  judgment.  A  desire  had 
been  expressed  that  there  should  be  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and 
an  opinion  had  been  stated  in  favour  of 
that  course,  to  which  he  bowed  with  great 
deference^  well  knowing  the  great  autho- 
rity from  which  it  proceeded;  but  he  should 
be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  most  rev. 
Prelate  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  or  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  who  sat  near  him,  if  he 
did  not  state  that  both  had  exhibited  a 
constant  desire  to  come  to  a  good  under- 
standing with  all  parties  concerned  in  this 
difficult  question.  He  should  also  be  doing 
injustice  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  (Lord 
Brougham)  if  he  did  not  say  that  that 
lioble  and  learned  Lord  had  been,  for  a 
series  of  years,  unremitting  in  his  exer- 
tions in  the  good  cause,  and  that  even 
under  circumstances  which  gave  but  slight 
prospect  of  an  successful  result  to  his  la- 
bours. But  he  would  remind  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  of  the  great  difficulties 
he  had  himself  encountered,  and  would  ex- 
press his  hope  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  would,  from  experience,  be  induced 
to  make  allowance  for  the  obstacles  with 
which  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  had 
to  contend.  Whether  those  difficulties 
could  be  met  by  a  Committee,  was  a  ques- 
tion which  he  was  not  then  going  to  dis- 
euss,  nor  could  he  decide  ;  but  thus  far  he 
would  say,  that  he  had  not  heard  any  Par- 
liamentary ground  laid  for  such  a  Com- 
mittee. However,  although  he  could  not 
say  that  he  was  prepared,  as  at  present 
advised,  to  support  such  a  Motion,  he 
would  promise  it  the  most  attentive  con- 
sideration. But  he  was  appalled  by  the 
Inagnitude  of  the  task  which  their  Lord- 
•bips  proposed  to  undertake — a  magnitude 
iuising  not  only  from  the  importance  of 


the  question  of  education  as  it  affected  the 
habits  and  morals  of  the  country,  but  from 
the  various  religious  interests  which  must 
be  considered  in  discussing  that  question 
as  a  national  measure.  The  right  rev. 
Bench  must  not  think  that  they  could 
enter  into  such  an  investigation  as  re- 
garded the  Church  of  England,  and  at  the 
same  time  exclude  other  sects  and  other 
churches.  It  might  be  admitted  that 
every  religious  denomination  in  the  country 
should  share  in  any  public  bounty  granted 
for  educational  purposes,  but  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  settle  the  proportions  in  which 
that  bounty  was  to  be  distributed,  or  the 
nature  of  the  safeguards  you  were  to  have 
from  each.  He  spoke  with  a  knowledge 
which  even  the  right  rev.  Prelates  could 
not  have — a  knowledge  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  last  three  years — of  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  sectarian  scruples 
in  the  allocation  of  public  grants.  He  could 
assure  their  Lordships  that  they  would  find 
the  task  no  easy  one,  either  in  deciding  on 
the  system  they  should  recommend,  or  in 
satisfying  those  classes  of  the  community 
whose  numbers  and  importance  entitled 
them  to  consideration.  [A  Noble  Lord 
made  an  observation  across  tho  table.] 
He  could  assure  his  noble  Friend  that  he 
had  found  difficulty  enough  in  dealing  with 
the  question  in  England,  without  extending 
his  labours  to  Ireland.  Whatever  might 
be  their  Lordships'  decision,  he  trusted 
that  they  would  not  insist  on  suspending 
the  present  system  pending  inquiry,  be- 
cause if  they  stopped  the  schools  until 
they  had  hit  upon  a  system  calculated  to 
satisfy  all  parties,  he  feared  that  a  very 
serious  injury  would  be  done  to  great  na- 
tional interests.  He  merely  threw  out 
these  suggestions  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  question  required  the  most 
cautious  consideration,  and  should  only 
observe,  in  conclusion,  that  he  quite  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
noble  Earl,  that  whenever  a  grant  was 
about  to  be  made  for  educational  purposes 
by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  the 
amount  of  that  grant,  and  the  principle 
upon  which  it  was  dispensed,  should  be 
submitted  to  Parliament. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  ;  as  were  a  large  number  of  petitions 
on  tho  same  subject. 

PARTY   PROCESSIONS  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

House  in  Committee. 

The   Duke  of  WELLINGTON  \  \L^ 
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Lords,  1  was  about  to  stato,  before  you 
wont  into  Committee,  that  1  object  to  tbis 
Bill.  I  object  to  tbc  principle  of  tbc  Bill 
distinctly  ;  but  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  on  the 
day  on  which  the  noble  Lord  moved  the 
second  reading,  and  I  had  it  not  in  my 
power  to  attend  in  my  place  then  to  state 
my  objection.  With  your  Lordships*  per- 
mission I  will  state  it  now.  My  Lords, 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  Bill  does  not  go 
far  enough ;  that  the  Bill,  as  it  stands  at 
present  will  not  put  an  end  to  the  state  of 
disturbance  in  Ireland  which  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  that  it  should 
put  an  end  to.  From  tho  accounts  of  the 
affair  at  Dolly's  Brae,  it  appears  that  be- 
tween the  parties  engaged  in  the  disturb- 
ances which  took  place  at  Dolly's  Brae, 
there  have  been  many  other  occasions  of 
disturbance.  Many  disturbances  have,  in 
fact,  taken  place,  which  will  not  be  pre- 
vented by  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  will 
stand  under  this  Bill.  It  appears  that 
both  those  parties  are  in  the  habit  of  bury- 
ing the  dead  belonging  to  tho  classes  com- 
posing each  of  them  with  great  formalities, 
which  it  is  a  common  practice  for  the  other 
party  to  interrupt,  and  that  those  cere- 
monies give  occasion  for  disturbances  as 
fatal  as  any  of  these  processions.  Now,  I 
confess  I  never  can  understand  the  reason 
why  the  Legislature  should  not  at  once 
prevent  persons  in  Ireland  from  appearing 
abroad  with  arms.  For  what  reason  is  it, 
that  in  Ireland  the  population  should  be 
allowed  to  appear  abrond,  out  of  their 
houses,  in  arms  ? — a  privilege  which  I 
venture  to  say  does  not  exist  for  the  peo- 
ple of  any  other  portion  of  tho  civilised 
world.  Why  should  any  man  be  allowed 
to  appear  with  arms,  excepting  as  in  this 
country — as  in  other  countries — for  the 
purpose  of  his  amusement — for  sporting  ? 
Why  should  not  every  man  who  appears 
with  arms  be  required  to  produce  his  game 
certificate,  or  bo  deprived  of  his  arms,  or 
called  upon  to  account  for  his  having  pos- 
session of  arms  under  such  circumstances  ? 
My  Lords,  what  I  desire  is,  that  the  ma- 
gistrate, the  local  magistrate,  should  have 
it  in  his  power,  by  means  of  the  constables 
whom  he  has  under  his  direction,  to  pro- 
tect these  parties  in  burying  the  dead  from 
being  attacked,  during  the  ceremonies,  by 
others  who  come  out  with  arms.  My  Lords, 
tho  facility  for  collecting  large  numbers  of 
people  in  Ireland  with  arms  is  deserving 
your  attention,  and  I  entreat  you  to  allow 
a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  this  Bill  to  en- 


able the  justices  to  disperse  any  such  meet- 
ing, and  to  deprive  those  individuals  of 
their  arms  who  appear  upon  these  oce*- 
sions  in  funeral  procesBioua,  or  in  an  at- 
tack upon  a  funeral  procesaion  with  anus 
in  their  hands.  I  am  not  prepared  with  a 
clause  this  night,  hnt  I  g^re  notice  that 
either  upon  the  report  or  the  third  readin; 
I  will  propose  a  clause — I  hope  the  Go- 
vernment will  not  object  to  it — which  shall 
have  for  its  object  to  prevent  anj  person 
in  Ireland  from  appearing^  in  arms  cot  of 
his  house. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  ad- 
mitted, that  in  the  ohsenration  which  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  and  gallant  Dake» 
there  was  much  matter  deserving  of  le- 
rious  consideration;  hut  be  apprehended 
that  there  would  be  considerable  difficaltf 
in  introducing  such  a  claase  into  this  Bill, 
which  was  entitled  **  a  Bill  to  Restnia 
Party  Processions  in  Ireland;*'  and  he  did 
not  think  it  would  he  expedient  to  convert 
this  into  an  Arms  Bill,  though  he  was  very 
far  from  saying  that  it  might  not  he  necei- 
sary  to  introduce  such  a  Bill. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  was  convinced 
that  if  there  was  a  point  upon  which  all 
the  well-disposed  people  of  Ireland  wcra 
agreed,  it  was  that  of  tho  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  posaea- 
si  on  of  arms  by  the  Irish  peasantiy; 
and  the  Government  were  not  doing  thdr 
duty  if  they  were  not  prepared  both  to 
consider  that  question  and  to  act  upon  their 
consideration.  He  observed,  that  under 
the  present  Bill  the  arms  would  not  be  for- 
feited unless  the  people  were  commanded 
by  a  justice  to  disperse  and  refuse  to  d^ 
part.  If  they  obeyed  tho  command,  thej 
might  carry  off  their  arms,  the  posseaaioa 
of  which  was  one  of  the  badges  of  illegal- 
ity for  which  the  command  to  disperse  waa 
to  be  given.  The  prospect  of  forfeiture  of 
their  arms  would  in  many  cases,  men 
than  any  other  penalty,  deter  the  peasantiy 
from  joining  in  a  party  procession;  and  he 
would  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment an  Amendment  he  had  prepared, 
which  would  impose  that  penalty,  that  the 
Governmentmighteither  adopt  the  Amend- 
ment upon  consideration,  or  return  it  to 
him,  that  he  might  move  it. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  thought 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  excluded  the  wh 
clamation  from  his  consideration.  That 
document  only  consisted  of  a  few  words— 
it  would  only  take  a  few  momenta  to  read 
it — and  if  the  meeting,  after  it  bad  been 
read,  did  not  forthwith  disperae,  it  woold 
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be  competent  for  the  magistrates  to  seize 
the  arms  of  all  present. 

Lord  STANLEY  thought  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  the  object  could  be  attain- 
ed— he  would  not  say  of  diminishing  the 
possession  of  arms,  but  the  prevalence  of 
the  custom  of  persons  going  ahout  the  coun- 
try armed  without  any  reasonable  ground. 
He  saw  the  force  of  the  objection  to  the 
noble  Duke's  proposition,  as  not  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  Bill;  but  that  ob- 
jection could  not  apply  to  this  proposal,  to 
enact  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the 
arms  in  the  case  of  persons  appearing  in 
these  processions  armed,  as  well  as  per- 
sons refusing  to  disperse.  Where  the  in- 
dividuals could  be  identified,  the  arms 
might  be  seized  subsequently. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL  had  had  it 
suggested  to  him,  and  would  mention  it 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Government, 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Bill  would 
touch  parties  who,  wishing  to  commemo- 
rate a  party  anniversary,  met  in  a  field  or 
space  near  the  public  road,  and  there  dis- 
played all  sorts  of  party  emblems,  and  had 
their  firearms  and  their  music,  provided 
only  they  did  not  "join  in  procession." 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  thought 
the  words  being  *'  who  shall  meet  and 
parade  together,  or  join  in  procession,'' 
would  include  such  a  case. 

Amendments  made.  Report  to  be  re- 
ceived on  Thursday  next. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  4,  1850. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — 1°  Real  Property 
ConTeyance. 
2*^  Farmers'  Estate  Society  (Ireland) ;  Registrar 
of  Metropolitan  Public  Carriages ;  Turnpike 
Road  and  Bridge  Trusts  (Ireland) ;  Titles  of 
Religious  Congregations  (Scotland). 

PRUSSIA  AND  DENMARK. 

Mr.  SANDARS  rose  to  put  a  question 
to  the  noble  Lord  opposite.  He  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  put  this  question 
to  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  or 
in  his  absence  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government ;  and  not  observ- 
ing the  Foreign  Secretary  in  his  place,  he 
hoped  he  should  receive  a  reply  from  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  an  answer  had  heen 
received  from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  at 
Frankfort  and  Berlin,  in  reply  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Danish  Government  to  renew 
the  armistice  on  certain  conditions,  if  those 


conditions  had  been  acceded  to  ?  If  not, 
whether  this  provisional  stato  of  peace  or 
war  depending  on  six  weeks*  notice  on 
either  side,  was  to  he  suffered  to  continue, 
on  the  part  of  England,  to  the  serious 
hindrance  and  prejudice  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  united  kingdom  ?  Hav- 
ing also  seen  it  stated  in  the  sources  of 
public  information,  that  an  armistice  had 
been  agreed  on  between  Prussia  and  Den- 
mark, he  wished  to  know  whether  the  Go- 
vernment had  any  official  information  on 
the  suhject,  and  if  they  had,  what  were 
the  terms  and  conditions? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  (in  the  absence  of 
Viscount  Palmerston)  replied,  that  he  did 
not  think  any  official  information  liad  been 
received  of  a  new  armistice.  But  the 
negotiations  for  peace  were  still  going  on. 

Mr.  SANDARS  declared  hunself  dis- 
satisfied  with  this  answer;  and  gave  notice 
that  unless  the  nohlc  Lord  at  the  head  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  in  his  place  on  the 
following  day  to  answer  his  question,  he 
should  move  the  adjouniment  of  the  House 
for  an  hour,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
his  appearance. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  wished  to  know 
from  the  hon.  Member  whether  he  intended 
to  put  this  question  in  the  form  in  which 
it  stood  on  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  SANDARS  replied  in  the  affii*ma- 
tive. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  after  a  short 
period  entered  the  House. 

Mr.  SANDARS,  seeing  the  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  in  his  place,  begged 
to  repeat  the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  It  had  been  stated  that  an  armis- 
tice had  been  agreed  upon,  and  he  wished 
to  know  whether  the  noble  Lord  had  any 
information  on  the  subject,  and  what  was 
the  nature  of  such  armistice  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  report  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  alluded  is  premature,  and 
that  the  statement  is  not  correct.  No 
armistice — that  is,  no  renewal  of  the  ar- 
mistice— has  as  yet  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Denmark  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Frankfort  and  Berlin  on  the  other.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  in  communica- 
tion with  the  three  parties  concerned,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  fixed  prolongation 
of  the  armistice,  as  well  as  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  a  final  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute; hut  as  yet  nothing  definitive  has 
been  settled  with  regard  to  the  armistice. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  and  the  House,  un- 
der these  circma&tAxxft^^)  ^"^  xl^X*  ^x^^\» 
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me  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  difficulties 
which  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  armis- 
tice; hut  I  may  state  that  the  armistice 
continues  de  facto,  and  will  continue,  until 
either  one  party  or  the  other  gives  notice 
of  its  termination.  Neither  of  the  parties 
has  yet  given  notice,  and  I  do  not  expect 
that  either  party  has  any  wish,  at  present, 
to  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  the 
armistice. 

Subject  dropped. 

SCAllIFF  UNION. 

Mr.  r.  SCROPE  begged  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  whether  ho 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  guardians  of 
the  Scariif  union,  stating  that  during  four 
weeks  out  of  six  they  had  been  unable  to 
give  the  necessary  relief  to  the  poor;  that 
the  workhouse  was  overcrowded,  many  be- 
ing compelled  to  remain  in  a  shelterless 
condition  under  the  walls;  that  twenty- 
three  persons  had  been  seized  with  fever 
in  the  probationary  ward  in  one  night;  that 
there  was  no  milk  or  bread  for  the  sick  in 
the  hospital;  that  some  of  the  sick  were 
without  shirts;  that  the  clothing  of  others 
was  sadly  deficient;  that  the  sheriffs'  offi- 
cers had  seized  all  the  goods  in  the  house, 
for  debts  owing  by  the  union;  and  that  the 
guardians  were  utterly  unable  to  fulfil  the 
duties  enjoined  on  them  by  law.  lie  also 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  on  whom  he 
considered  the  responsibility  rested  of  re- 
lieving the  poor  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  replied,  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  upon  this  subject, 
which  he  had  referred  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  in  Ireland.  lie  regretted 
that  the  returns  on  the  subject  were  not  as 
complete  ns  it  was  desirable  they  should 
be;  thev  did  not  enter  into  all  the  neces-  i 
sary  particulars.  It  appeared,  however, 
from  such  information  as  had  reached 
them,  that  in  the  week  ending  the  ICtli  of 
February,  I80O,  the  number  of  ])ersons  re- 
ceiving relief  was  2,54G,  and  that  the  per- 
sons receiving  outdoor  relief  were  not  less  I 
in  number  than  8,000.  lie  could  only 
state  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting the  rates  of  that  union;  that  some 
statements  had  reached  him  which  were 
not  consistent  with  the  letter  he  had  refer- 
red to;  that,  up  to  the  !^l)th  of  September, 
the  advances  to  that  union  amounted  to 
20,000/.;  that  from  the  time  the  rate  in 
aid  liad  been  established  it  had  received 
13.000/.,  and,  from  the  29th  of  last  Sep- 
tember to  the  2Gth  of  January,  2,000/. 
IIo  understood  there  was  now  a  rate  of  4«. 


in  the  ^und  in  the  course  of  collectkni* 
and  the  mspcctor  (Mr.  O'Brien)  stated  that 
ho  believed  an  improvement  was  taking 
place  in  the  state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  :  Would  the  noUe 
Lord  allow  the  paper  to  be  printed  fron 
which  he  made  this  statement  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  had  only  an  ab- 
stract  of  papers  which  were  now  in  Iie> 
land.  lie  should  have  to  send  for  then, 
but  ho  had  no  objection  to  the  whole  8tit^ 
ment  being  laid  upon  the  table  as  soon  u 
it  could  be  receivea. 

Subject  dropped. 

GREECE. 

Mr.  nUME  was  anxious  to  know  the 
state  of  the  political  relations  between  this 
country  and  Greece.  Much  anxiety  was 
felt  on  the  subject,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  there  was  to  be  a  speedy  set- 
tlement of  the  existing  differences. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  The  state 
of  affairs  is  this  :  It  has  been  thought  ne- 
cessary at  last  to  make  a  pcremptoiy  de- 
mand for  certain  reparation,  for  which  a|»- 
plication  has  long  been  made  by  this  eons- 
try  without  success;  and*  that  demand 
having  been  refused,  reprisals  have  been 
commenced,  which  consist  in  keeping  ii 
pledge  certain  property  belonging  to  the 
adverse  parties  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  these  demands.  These  reprisals  hare 
been  carried  to  a  certain  extent,  and  bj 
the  last  return,  dated,  I  think »  on  the  lOdi 
ult.,  I  think  that  sufficient  reprisals  bad 
been  made  to  answer  all  the  demands 
against  the  Greek  Government.  Meantime 
tlie  good  offices  of  the  French  Oovemmeot 
have  been  offered  and  accepted,  but  the  n^ 
gotiator  sent  by  the  French  QoTernmeot 
had  not  arrived  when  the  last  acconnts  left. 
I  may  also  state,  that  notwithstandin; 
what  has  occurred,  the  diplomatic  relation! 
between  this  country  and  Greece  have  not 
been  suspended.  Mr.  Wyse,  although  be 
has  embarked  on  board  a  man  of  war, 
has  continued  up  to  the  last  moment  in  di- 
plomatic relations  with  the  Government  of 
Greece;  and,  as  a  proof  that  no  cooitesj 
was  omitted  on  our  part,  I  may  mention 
that  the  other  day,  on  the  anniTersaiy  of 
tlie  birthday  of  either  the  King  or  the 
Queen.  I  forget  which,  our  fleet  sainted 
witli  all  the  honours  on  the  occasion. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  WESTERN  AUSTRAUi. 

Siu  F.  TIIESIGER  said,  that  a  fcr 
days  ago  the  hen.  and  learned  OentlenM 
the  Attorney  General,  in  reply  to  % 
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tion  as  to  the  goyemmenft  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, bad  contended  that,  notwithstanding 
the  expiration  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
power  still  remained  to  make  laws  for  the 
peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the 
colony.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  then  rather  humorously  added,  that 
taxation  was  generally  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  essentials  of  good  govemmcnt.  He 
(Sir  F.  Thesiger)  now  wished  to  ask  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  whether  that 
was  an  opinion  formed  after  careful  consi- 
deration, or  whether  it  was  an  off-hand  an- 
swer to  an  unexpected  question  ;  and  also 
whether  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  ad- 
hered to  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  it 
was  not  his  habit  to  give  opinions  by  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  abide.  What  he 
had  said  was,  that  the  10th  Geo.  IV.  gave 
powers  to  the  King  or  Queen  to  constitute 
a  Council,  and  that  Council  had  the  power 
to  make  such  laws  as  were  necessary  for 
order  and  good  government.  He  stated 
his  opinion  to  be  that  taxation  was  a  part 
of  good  government,  and  that  the  council, 
notwithstanding  the  Act  had  expired,  had 
still  the  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  good 
government  of  the  colony. 

Sm  F.  THESIGER  believed  that  the 
question  asked  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was,  whether  the  existing  body  had 
power  to  make  future  laws  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  Act? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  what  he  had  formerly  observed  was 
that  the  Act  had  expired,  but  the  Council 
continued  in  force. 

Sib  W.  moles  worth  said,  that  the 
question,  as  put  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  was  not 
as  he  had  framed  it.  He  had  asked  whe- 
ther the  council,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Act,  had  power  to  make  laws,  and  whether 
those  laws  were  legal  or  illegal ;  and  he 
had  especially  asked,  if  they  had  made  laws 
as  to  the  application  of  public  money,  whe- 
ther an  indemnity  would  be  necessary. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  then 
proceeded  to  answer  these  questions  in  an 
off-hand  manner. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  denied 
that  his  manner  had  been  off-hand.  He 
had  answered  the  question  before,  and  he 
would  answer  it  again.  In  his  opinion — 
and  he  was  prepared  to  abide  by  his  opin- 
ion— it  might  be  wrong,  and  certainly  if  ho 
differed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Abingdon,  of  course  it  was  wrong — in 
his  opinion,  the  Act  of  Parliament  baviog 
jBxpirody  and  the  Crown  having  the  power 


to  create  a  Council,  and  that  power  having 
been  exercised,  the  Council  still  continued 
to  exist,  and  would  exist,  until  revoked  by 
the  same  power  of  the  Crown. 

Sir  W.  MOLESWORTH  had  asked— 
had  that  Council,  since  the  1st  of  August 
last,  the  power  to  make  any  laws  ?  That 
was  his  question. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  would 
answer  that  question  to-morrow,  and  he 
hoped  satisfactorily. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  said,  perhaps  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  also 
answer  to-morrow  whether  the  Council  had 
the  power  to  tax  the  colony  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL :  Cer- 
tainly; or  any  other  question  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  propose  to 
him. 

Subject  dropped. 

PARLIAMENTARY  VOTERS  (IRf:LAND) 

BILL. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee 
on  this  Bill, 

On  Clause  2, 

Sib  R.  FERGUSON  proposed  the  omis- 
sion of  Clause  2.  If  the  clause  were  suf- 
fered to  remain,  it  would  have  a  mischie- 
vous tendency  by  encouraging  joint  occu- 
pation. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  had  no 
wish  to  pass  the  clause,  but  he  wished  to 
take  the  opinion  of  Irish  Members  upon  it. 
If  he  was  to  take  the  hon.  Baronet  as  the 
foreman  of  the  jury,  the  clause  must  be 
expunged. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed  to  take  the  hon.  Baronet  as  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury;  and  he  thought  the  noble 
Lord,  instead  of  taking  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  should  take  tho  opinion  of 
the  representatives  of  popular  constitu* 
encies.  The  hon.  Baronet  said,  this  joint 
occupation  would  cause  the  subdivision  of 
land.  He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  did  not  believe 
that  would  be  the  effect;  but  where  a  farmer 
and  his  sons  had  land  which  would  give  to 
each  a  rating  of  the  required  value,  the 
clause  would  give  to  each  of  them  a  vote, 
in  the  same  manner  as  by  joint  occupation 
each  would  have  a  vote  in  a  city  or  a  bo- 
rough. There  was  a  precisely  similar 
clause  in  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Reform 
Bill,  governing  the  franchise  in  cities  and 
boroughs. 

Colonel  DUNNE  had  supported  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill,  but  he  did  not 
support  this  clause,  and  he  agreed  mtK^^ 
hon.  Baronet  tVi^  IJLeis^x  lot  \j«iA««Assrr| 
that  ihia  clawBii  ^aa  mo^\.  i^\^^\^xis^^^ 
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Mr.  FITZPATRICK  said,  he  should 
cordially  support  the  proposition  of  the  hun. 
Member  for  Londonderry,  agreeing  with 
him  that  the  clause  would  have  a  most  mis< 
chievous  tendency ;  that  it  would  act  as 
an  encouragement  to  a  species  of  tenure 
alike  injurious  both  to  the  landlord  as  well 
as  the  tenant.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland  at 
present,  the  vast  changes  taking  place 
there  in  the  distribution  of  land,  all  tend- 
ing to  a  sound  and  more  satisfactory  con- 
dition, he  thought  this  House  could  not  be 
too  careful  in  guarding  against  any  legisla- 
tion which  might  give  an  inducement  to 
revert  to  that  wretched  system  of  mis- 
management of  property,  from  the  evil 
effects  of  which  all  classes  were  now  suffer- 
ing severely. 

Mr.  FAGAN  said,  that  this  was  a  kind 
of  Chandos  clause,  and  the  only  way  of 
preventing  intimidation  being  practised 
towards  the  tenants  was  to  extend  the 
franchise.  It  so  happened  that  in  Ireland 
joint  tenancies  were  very  numerous,  and 
he  did  not  see  why  persons  so  occupying 
land  should  be  deprived  of  their  franchise. 

Mr.  grog  an  was  very  glad  the  noble 
Lord  was  disposed  to  comply  with  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Londonderry.  He  believed  a  more  mis- 
chievous clause  could  not  have  been  con- 
trived. He  could  not  conceive  anything 
more  injurious  to  Ireland  than  the  sub- 
division of  property. 

Dr.  power  did  not  see  how  the  ob- 
jection to  the  clause  could  arise,  because 
if  a  man  had  a  farm  which  would  give  to 
each  of  his  three  sons  a  vote,  he  could 
easily  subdivide  the  farm,  and  give  a  vote 
to  each  of  his  three  sons.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  extend  the  franchise  as  much  as 
possible. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  had  heard  no  reason 
whatever  lor  omitting  the  clause.  The 
truth  was,  landlords  did  not  like  joint 
tenancies,  because  that  would  make  them 
look  after  their  land.  It  was  not  for  the 
franchise.  If  four  persons  had  a  joint  oc- 
cupation of  land,  the  hon.  Baronet  object- 
ed to  three  of  them  having  votes.  He 
said  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  be  en- 
titled to  vote.  He  should  ask  him,  why 
not  ?  Did  these  men  so  conduct  them- 
selves towards  their  tenants  that  they  were 
afraid  to  trust  them  with  votes  ? 

Mr.  R.  M.  fox  supported  the  clause, 
believing  there   was   no   more  connection 
with  joiat  occupancy  and  subdivision  than 
exiBted  between  tbo  acts  of  joining  and 
dividing. 


Mr.  CLEMENTS  said,  they  were  not 
discussing  the  question  of  joint  tenancy, 
but  of  joint  occupancy,  which  waa  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
not  encourage  the  system  of  joint  occu- 
pancy. Everybody  connected  with  Ireland 
was  aware  of  the  evils  of  such  a  sjstem, 
and  he  maintained  that  this  clause  would 
have  a  tendency  to  continue  that  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  thought  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  would 
have  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibi- 
lity of  expunging  or  maintaining  this 
clause.  On  a  subject  of  this  nature  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  obtain  unanimity. 
He  admired  the  intimation  given  bj  the 
noble  Lord  on  Friday  evening  that  he 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  guided  by  the 
opinions  of  those  Members  of  that  Honse 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  great  and  lead- 
ing principles  of  this  Bill.  This  was  one 
of  the  leading  principles.  There  were  at 
present  at  least  two  millions  of  acres  in 
Ireland  in  joint  occupancy,  or  occupied  by 
tenants  in  common.  He  entreated  the 
Government  to  pause  before  they  put  out 
this  clause,  which  he  thought  it  was  wise 
and  sound  policy  to  retain.  There  had 
never  been  conferred  on  the  people  of  Ire- 
land the  franchise  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
this  country.  It  was  notorious  that  the 
franchises  given  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Reform  Bill  were  not  those  which  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  Legislature  to  give.  The  decisions  of 
the  Judges  had  much  curtailed  the  right  of 
voting  in  Ireland,  and,  even  under  this 
Bill,  the  people  of  Ireland  would  have  but 
a  stinted  constituency.  There  were  fran- 
chises irrespective  of  residence  and  occu- 
pation ;  and  there  was  the  51.  in  fee  fran- 
chise, which  was  liable  to  great  abuse 
by  the  granting  of  rcntcharges.  How 
could  they  prevent  that?  By  enlarging 
the  franchise  in  respect  of  residence  and 
occupation.  He  did  not  think  that  land- 
lords would  in  future  improve  their  political 
influence  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  property. 
Joint  tenants  had  long  enjoyed  the  fran- 
chise in  England,  and  they  had  never 
heard  of  its  being  abused  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  rose  to  ask  for  infor- 
mation at  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
If  he  understood  it,  the  objection  to  the 
clause  on  that  side  of  the  House  was  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty. Ho  'wowld  fltt  once  acknowleds^e 
that  t\iat  'wa^  Wi  etiavmwas^  «t\,    ^>A  W 
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matelj  led  to  that  conclusion,  and,  if  it 
did,  whether  they  would  not  he  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  people  of  Ireland  hj  omit- 
ting the  clause.  A  large  numher  of  per- 
sons, say  six  or  eight,  might  hold  property, 
a  factory  for  example,  and  it  might  he 
worth  say  1,0002.  a  year.  Were  not  these 
six  or  eight  persons  joint  tenants  of  that 

?roperty,  and  had  they  not  a  right  to  vote  ? 
f  they  took  out  this  clause,  those  persons 
could  not  vote;  hut  one  man,  and  one  man 
only,  could  vote.  But  it  might  he  said  they 
would  have  property  so  small,  that  at  last 
they  would  get  the  whole  country  divided 
into  SI.  tenancies.  But  that  depended  on 
the  landlords.  He  therefore  asked  the 
nohle  Lord,  or  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  Bill,  to  explain  this  to  the  House. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  it  had  heen 
considered  that  persons  occupying  to  the 
value  of  SI.  a  year  should  have  a  vote,  and 
where  there  were  two  persons  holding  land 
together,  and  their  occupation  in  point  of 
value  was  SI.  each,  these  two  persons 
would  he  qualified  to  vote  as  the  one  per- 
son who  had  a  separate  holding,  and  there- 
fore they  thought  that  the  clause  might 
fairly  he  put  in  the  Bill.  Several  Mem- 
hers,  however,  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  were  of  opinion  that  the  consequence 
of  dividing  holdings  would  be  mischievous 
in  Ireland,  and  they  hoped  this  clause 
would  not  he  inserted  in  the  Bill.  How- 
ever, he  must  say,  so  far  as  he  had  heard, 
there  did  not  appear  to  he  a  general  agree- 
ment that  the  clause  would  produce  that 
effect,  and  therefore,  not  having  the  proof 
shown  to  him  that  the  clause  would  he 
mischievous,  he  was  prepared  to  adhere  to 
his  original  intention. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  looked  upon  the  state- 
rosnt  of  the  nohle  Lord  as  an  indirect  an- 
nouncement that  the  suggestions  of  Irish 
Members  would  only  be  favourably  received 
if  they  came  from  one  (the  Ministerial)  side 
of  the  House.  But  a  word  or  two  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  clause.  He  would  take 
the  case  of  a  tenant  hostile  to  the  landlord, 
and  also  of  another  tenant  favourable  to 
the  landlord.  Then  he  would  take  the 
case  of  a  landlord  anxious,  by  fair  or  by 
foul  means,  to  increase  his  political  influ- 
ence. Suppose  the  tenant  was  hostile  to 
the  landlord,  and  divided  his  farm  into  three 
parts,  and.  for  the  purpose  of  having  three 
votes,  paid  himself  one-third  of  the  poor- 
rates — when  he  presented  one-third  of  the 
poor-rate  tickets,  and  proposed  to  deduct 
one  third,  the  landlord  would  stop  him  at 
onee  and  say,  "  You  ahall  not  sub^vide 
VOL.  CIX,    [teibd  SERiEa.] 


the  farm;  you  are  only  in  possession  of 
one  vote,  and  one  only  you  shall  have;" 
and  then  he  would  strike  off  two  voters. 
He  would  next  take  the  case  of  a  tenant 
favourable  to  the  landlord — when  the  ten* 
ant  came  with  one  poor-rate  receipt,  the 
landlord  might  say,  "  You  have  two  sons ; 
I  wish  to  increase  my  Parliamentary  influ- 
ence, so  register  your  two  sons."  Then» 
in  that  case,  the  landlord  would  have  the 
power  to  add  two  votes.  On  the  whole,  he 
considered  that  the  effect  of  the  joint-ten- 
ant clause  would  be  to  give  a  very  large 
political  power  to  the  landlords  throughout 
Ireland. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
the  only  effect  of  the  clause  would  be,  that 
a  landlord,  instead  of  letting  a  farm  of 
twenty-four  acres,  for  instance,  in  three 
farms,  might,  if  he  chose,  let  it  to  three 
occupiers.  It  was,  no  doubt,  desirable  to 
have  large  farms;  but  if  they  wished  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  landlords, 
that  could  not  be  done  by  expunging  this 
clause.  Suppose  a  tenant  joined  his  three 
sons  in  his  occupation,  the  landlord  would 
get  three  votes;  and  he  could  do  so  at 
present  by  having  the  farm  split  up  into 
separate  tenancies.  Therefore,  the  mis- 
chief pointed  out  would  not  be  remedied 
by  expunging  this  clause;  it  was  left  open 
either  way. 

Mr.  H.  a.  HERBERT  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  only  put 
the  case  of  a  landlord  who  did  not  care  a 
single  farthing  for  his  property,  and  who 
would  sacrifice  his  property  to  the  making 
of  votes.  But  the  case  put  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Northamp- 
tonshire was  one  where  the  landlord  had 
some  regard  for  his  property,  but  also 
wished  to  have  political  influence.  He 
would  ask  any  hon.  Gentleman,  whether, 
on  commencing  improvements  on  his  pro- 
perty, he  would  not  desire  not  to  have 
large  farms  with  joint  occupancy,  but  to 
have  every  man  holding  his  own  land. 
When  he  came  into  possession  of  his  estate, 
one  half  of  it  was  held  under  joint  tenan- 
cies, and  he  felt  his  first  step  should  be  to 
get  each  tenant  to  hold  separately  his  own 
land.  The  clause  would  give  a  dangerous 
power  to  the  landlords;  but  it  was  an  in- 
strument which,  though  it  might  some- 
times work  favourably  t^  them,  was  full  of 
danger,  for  it  would  lead  to  the  creation 
of  fictitious  voters.  Considering  how  the 
clause  would  affect  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  belveNvci^  \Jaa.\.\\.NiwsS.\  ^^xh^ 
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fictitious  YoteSy  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
voting  against  it. 

Mr.  HUME  considered  that  they  were 
not  legislating  there  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  votes  to  landlords,  and  he  must  pro- 
test against  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Memher  for  North  Northamptonshire,  when 
he  supposed  that  thej  could  not  give  a  vote 
to  a  particulai^  individual,  hut  that  it  would 
favour  tho  landlord  to  whom  the  property 
belonged^  As  a  matter  of  justice  they 
ought  to  give  tho  votes  to  the  persons  oc- 
cupying the  land  and  resident  upon  it,  and 
then  let  the  electors  vote  by  ballot,  and 
they  might  set  at  defiance  the  influence  of 
the  priests  at  one  side,  and  the  landlords 
at  the  other.  That  was  the  way  to  meet 
ths  objection,  and  he  trusted  the  Govern- 
ment would  persevere  in  the  clause. 

Mr.  SCULLY  rejoiced  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  resolved  to  maintain  this  clause. 
This  was  not  a  question  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  he  thought  that  view  of 
the  subject  should  have  been  left  out  of 
the  case  altogether.  In  his  county  there 
were  tenants  who  had  occupied  for  twenty, 
thirty,  and  fifty  years  as  joint  tenants,  and 
if  this  clause  were  not  adopted,  those  par- 
ties would  be  disfranchised.  Before  he 
sat  down,  he  wished  to  refer  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Northamptonshire  with  respect  to  an  ob- 
servation made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Carlow,  and  to  say,  in  reply,  that  that  was 
not  a  question  of  a  borough  at  all.  It  was 
a  national  question;  and  any  hon.  Member 
who  thought  warmly  on  tho  subject  of  the 
franchise  in  Ireland  was  bound  to  give  his 
opinion  honestly  and  sincerely  on  the  en- 
tire franchise  of  the  country.  With  re- 
gard to  the  opposition  to  this  measure  at 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  he  must  say, 
that,  although  this  question  of  the  fran- 
chise might  have  been  taken  very  coolly  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  was  now  factiously  opposed  by 
them,  as  was  shown  by  eight  divisions  in 
one  night.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Northamptonshire  had  said 
that  this  clause  would  give  power  to  the 
landlords.  If  so,  he  (Mr.  Scully)  was  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  those 
agreeing  with  him,  who  were  so  anxious 
an  all  occasions  to  support  that  class, 
should  oppose  the  clause  on  that  ground. 

Viscount  CASTLEREAQH  begged  of 
the  House  to  recollect  that  they  were  legis- 
lating on  this  subject  with  very  slight  ideas 
of  what  the  fature  constituency  of  Ireland 
would  be  wider  tiua  JBiil*    They  had  no 


means  of  judging,  except  from  the  returns 
which  had  been  furnished  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite.  Taking  the  county  of 
Down,  the  nearest  guess  he  could  make 
was,  that  the  8{.  rating  would  give  a  con- 
stituency of  20,000;  but  if  this  joint  oocu* 
pancy  clause  passed,  he  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  mip^ht  the  constituency  be— not 
less  than  25,000  or  30,000,  and  what  he 
complained  of  was,  that  they  had  no  means 
of  knowing.  It  was  very  wdl  to  tell  Qen- 
tlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  that  they 
were  illiberal,  but  he  did  not  know  whether 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  looked  to  the 
amount  of  the  constituency  in  England. 
He  found,  by  a  return  made  in  March, 
1847,  that  the  English  constituencies  were 
reduced  to  an  exceedingly  smidl  extent. 
In  the  three  counties  oi  Bedford,  Berk- 
shire, and  Buckingham,  the  constituencies 
were  4,000,  5,000,  and  5,000  ;  and  even 
in  Devonshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire, 
the  constituencies  were  limited.  If  they 
increased  the  constituencies  in  Ireland 
10,000  or  15,000,  there  would  be  reason 
to  complain  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
legislate  in  this  manner  without  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  thought,  that  if  the 
clause  should  have  any  political  influence 
at  all,  it  would  be  an  influence  in  favour  of 
the  landlord.  He  was  willing  to  meet  that 
by  making  a  large  constituency,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  stopped  by  the  declaration 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Down, 
that  England  had  small  constituencies.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  adhere  to  the 
clause. 

Viscount  CASTLEREAGH  :  Then, 
the  only  way  the  Government  will  have  to 
meet  the  difficulty  is  by  increasing  the 
number  of  representatives  for  Ireland. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  clause  was  introduced  because  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Government  that  it 
was  desirable,  in  the  system  about  to  be 
established,  such  a  clause  as  this,  with  re- 
gard to  joint  occupants,  should  be  adopted; 
but  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment told  them  he  had  been  disposed 
to  abandon  the  clause,  with  the  notion 
that  several  Irish  Members  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  that  such  a  clause 
should  not  be  introduced.  He  certainly 
understood  that  the  noble  Lord  had  aban- 
doned the  clause.  But  the  noble  Lord 
having  received  encouragement  from  cer- 
tain Gentlemen  connected  with  Ireland  at 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  stooped  down 
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that  it  should  form  part  of  the  Bill  he  pro- 
posed to  the  House.  There  was  a  great 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  exact  effect  of 
this  particular  clause,  and  he  thought  the 
difficulty  had  arisen  from  the  Government 
haying  refused  the  proposition  of  one  of 
his  hon.  Friends  the  Memher  for  Oxford- 
shire, the  other  night,  that  after  the  word 
•'  occuw,"  "  tenant  or  owner"  should  he 
insertea.  If  those  words  were  inserted  in 
the  £rst  clause,  the  difficulty  thej  were 
DOW  discussing  could  not  have  arisen. 
This  was  not  the  question  of  a  joint  ten- 
ancy at  all.  It  was  admitted  hy  the  60- 
yemment  that,  under  the  first  clause,  any 
occupation,  no  matter  whether  wrongful  or 
rightful,  if  a  party  he  on  the  rate,  would 
give  him  the  right  to  vote ;  and  it  was 
clear  they  were  now  considering  a  clause 
hy  which  joint  occupiers,  who  could  get 
rated  to  the  amount  of  8/.  each,  would  be 
entitled  to  vote.  There  might  be  no  great 
mischief  in  that,  while  the  parties  holding 
as  joint  tenants  were  liable  to  the  rent, 
and  to  all  the  liabilities  to  which  the  ten- 
ant is  exposed,  and  each  held  a  sufficient 
amount  to  give  him  a  vote.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  giving  each  person  in  that 
joint  tenancy  a  right  to  vote  under  the 
English  Reform  Act.  With  regard  to  the 
Ghandos  clause  in  that  Act,  under  a  sub- 
sequent Act  of  Parliament,  power  was 
given  to  two  persons,  holding  to  the  extent 
of  lOOZ.,  to  have  each  a  vote  under  the 
Ghandos  clause ;  but  how  were  they  to 
hold  ?  They  were  to  hold  as  tenants  liable 
to  a  rent  of  1002.  But  the  question  here 
was,  whether  a  mere  occupier,  no  matter 
how  introduced,  should  have  a  vote.  He 
might  have  been  introduced  against  the 
will  of  the  landlord  ;  the  original  occupier 
might  have  become  a  wrongful  occupier, 
and  hostile  to  the  landlord  ;  wishing  to  in- 
troduce new  occupiers  and  fresh  voters  on 
the  land.  He  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
allowing  persons  to  come  into  joint  occu- 
pation with  him  of  this  land  ;  and  if  he 
happened  to  get  rated  at  a  sufficient  value, 
such  persons  so  occupying  would  be  en- 
titled to  vote.  He  seriously  asked  the 
noble  Lord  to  look  to  the  very  great  in- 
convenience and  mischief  that  would  arise 
from  adhering  to  this  clause;  for  it  ap- 
peared to  him  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  fraud 
from  being  practised  by  different  parties 
who  were  not  entitled  to  be  rated  even  in 
respect  to  value.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  this  was  not  a  question  of  joint  ten- 
ancy at  all^  but  a  guastion  of  joint  oooupo- 
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tion,  and  a  joint  occupation  as  interpreted 
the  other  night,  namely,  an  occupier,  be 
he  rightful  or  wrongful. 

GoLONEL  RAWDON  said,  that  even 
taking  this  as  a  question  of  joint  occu- 
pancy, would  not  the  effect  be  to  increase 
the  representation  of  Ireland  !  There  were 
two  millions  of  acres  held  under  those  joint 
occupancies,  and  they  must  diminish  the 
constituent  body  if  they  expunged  this 
clause.  He  had  no  apprehension  that  pro- 
perty, circumstanced  as  it  then  was  in  Ire- 
land, would  suffer  by  this  clause,  for  the 
minds  of  the  landlords  were  now  so  set 
upon  their  property,  that  they  would  see 
that  it  increased  in  value  without  any 
reference  to  political  interests. 

Mb.  ANSTEY  said,  it  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  tenancy  must  be  given  up 
as  the  basis  of  the  qualification  in  Ireland, 
and  that  occupancy  must  be  substituted. 
As  the  English  Reform  Act  empowered 
joint  tenants  to  vote,  the  same  privilege 
ought  now  to  be  extended  to  joint  occu- 
piers in  Ireland,  provided  each  of  their 
occupations  was  of  sufficient  value.  It  was 
no  conclusive  objection  to  say  this  would 
open  a  door  for  fraud  ;  nor  had  it  been 
held  so  in  the  case  of  joint  tenants.  As 
no  one  could  vote  under  this  Bill  unless  he 
was  rated  to  the  extent  of  8Z.,  there  could 
bo  no  great  amount  of  fraud  practised. 
He  thought  the  value  was  fixed  much  too 
high  ;  he  would  make  the  simple  payment 
of  any  rate  or  tax  sufficient  to  qualify. 
Still  he  would  not  attempt  to  retard  this 
Bill;  and  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
not  abandon  the  clause^ 

Mb.  SHEIL  said,  that  at  the  present 
there  was  one  great  evil  in  Ireland  con- 
nected with  fictitious  votes.  The  evil  arose 
from  a  landed  proprietor  granting  five  or 
six  annuities  to  his  sons  and  nephews,  who 
never  derived  any  profit  from  the  land, 
and  did  not  occupy.  They  were  register-, 
ed  ;  and  when  an  election  came  they  went 
to  the  county  town,  and  voted  in  favour  of 
their  father  or  uncle's  friend.  To  this 
abuse  there  was  no  check  ;  but  under  this 
clause  there  are  two  checks — rating  and 
occupation.  The  check  was  double.  The 
rate  is  set  down  in  the  rate  book,  and  in 
order  to  be  entered  in  the  registry,  the  chief 
constable  must  certify  the  fact  of  occupation. 
Gonsider  what  the  evil  would  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  denied  the  right  of  voting 
to  joint  occupiers  in  towns.  In  towns  there 
was  nothing  more  common  than  for  three 
persona  to   eatex  \nX;o  \x^^,    \k\s.^^ss!L. 
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He  knew  it  was  the  county  franchise,  hut 
they  were  giving  to  the  inhahitants  of 
towns  that  did  not  return  Members  to  Par- 
liament the  county  franchise.  He  was 
glad  he  was  put  in  mind  of  the  fact,  that 
in  Ireland  there  were  abundance  of  towns 
containing  from  10,000  to  12,000  inhabi- 
tants that  do  not  return  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment. There  was,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  Thurles,  with  about  8,000  inhabi- 
tants, Nenagh  with  8,000  inhabitants,  and 
Garrick  with  8,000  inhabitants,  without 
representatives ;  was  it  not  just  that  those 
towns  which  did  not  return  Members 
to  Parliament  as  boroughs  should  have 
YOtes  for  the  county?  In  those  towns 
where  there  were  joint  occupiers,  carry- 
ing on  trade  together,  and  in  common 
occupation,  each  person  was  liable  for 
the  rates — would  they  deprive  every  one 
of  those  men  of  their  votes?  He  did  not 
deny  that  evils  might  result,  from  ficti- 
tious votes,  but  he  would  say  the  prepon- 
derance of  evil  lay  in  small  constituencies. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  county 
of  Down  had  called  their  attention  to  the 
probable  amount  of  the  constituency  of 
that  county  after  the  passing  of  this  mea- 
sure ;  but  he  would  suggest  to  the  noble 
Lord  that  the  only  effect  would  be,  that  in 
future  the  noble  Lord  would  have  to  fish 
with  nets  instead  of  with  lines  for  votes. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  that  if 
the  clause  was  rejected,  the  result  would  be 
to  disfranchise  joint  occupiers  generally. 
At  present  there  was  no  mention  in  the 
Act  of  joint  occupiers  in  boroughs;  some 
barristers  held  that  they  were  disfranchised 
thereby;  and  he  had  known  a  man  occu- 
pying a  40^.  house  disfranchised,  because 
a  party  was  joined  with  him  in  the  lease, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rent.  If 
this  clause  were  rejected,  any  landlord  who 
chose  to  do  so  might  disfranchise  his  ten- 
ants, by  insisting  on  nominal  parties  being 
put  in  the  leases  as  security.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  practice  of  splitting  occupa- 
tions would  be  diminished  by  refusing  the 
franchise;  that  system  was  to  be  got  rid  of 
by  other  laws.  If  there  was  any  need  for 
protection  against  fictitious  votes,  it  would 
bs  for  the  House  to  adopt  other  measures. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  said,  that  if,  as  had 
been  suggested  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  county  of  Down,  the  re- 
tention of  this  clause  would  give  to  any 
particular  class  of  voters  an  undue  influ- 
ence, no  person  would  more  strenuously 
oppose  it  than  he  would;  but  he  believed 
that  no  reliAoce  could  be  placed  on  the 


Parliamentary  returns  that  had  been  fur- 
nished, for  they  presented  a  fallacious  Tiew 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  conBtita- 
ency  that  might  be  created  bj  this  Bill. 
He  had  looked  with  some  care  to  the  pro^ 
bable  amount  of  the  constituency  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary  under  this  Bill.  He 
took  into  account  the  arrangements  which 
within  his  own  personal  knowledge  were 
made  for  further  and  increased  emigration 
from  the  south  of  Ireland;  the  numerous 
evictions  that  had  taken  place  erea  since 
the  date  of  those  returns;  and  the  mea- 
sures, by  means  of  notices  to  quit,  which 
were  now  taking  to  carry  out  further  the 
system  of  extermination  and  the  consc^ida- 
tion  of  farms;  and  he  could  assure  the  Com- 
mittee there  would  be  no  such  nnmber  of 
voters  under  this  Bill  as  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  think.  The  class  of  81, 
occupiers  would  not  be  so  numerous  as 
hon.  Gentlemen  thought  they  would  be. 
He  could  give  an  accurate  return  with  re- 
spect to  the  borough  of  Carlow.  A  short 
time  since  the  constituency  of  Carlow 
amounted  to  471  voters.  By  an  alphabet- 
ical list  up  to  the  1st  of  FebmaiTy  1850, 
the  number  of  persons  who  would  appear 
to  be  entitled  to  vote  if  this  Bill  should  pass, 
amounted  to  445;  but  that  alphabetical 
list  was  utterly  worthless  for  a  guide  as  to 
the  constituency  under  this  Bill.  There 
were  numbers  of  persons  named  two,  three, 
four,  and  five  times  over;  there  were  num- 
bers who  had  either  died  or  emigrated, 
and  the  actual  number  of  voters  at  that 
moment  in  the  borough  of  Cariow  en- 
titled to  vote  at  an  election  was  235, 
being  210  less  than  the  actual  number  re- 
presented by  the  alphabetical  list.  He 
had  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  numbers 
that  would  be  entitled  to  vote  after  the 
passing  of  this  Bill,  and  in  Carlow  the  ut- 
most extent  of  the  constituency  would  only 
be  300. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  Sir,  I  am  disposed  to 
concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
at  about  a  quarter  past  five  this  evening, 
in  favour  of  the  omission  of  this  clause.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  an 
extensive  franchise,  and  if  I  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  giving  my  vote  on  a  former 
occasion,  I  should  have  given  it  in  favour 
of  an  SI.  as  against  a  151,  qualification. 
At  the  same  time,  while  I  am  desirous  of 
establishing  an  extensive  franchise,  I  am 
equally  desirous  that  it  should  be  a  Inmd 
fide  one.    I  should  support  any  plan  which 
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and  for  fulfillisg  that  which  the  Legislature 
intended;  but,  above  all,  I  should  attempt, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  discourage  that 
abominable  system  of  creating  fictitious 
rotes — ^to  the  preyalence  of  which  system, 
while  the  40s,  freehold  fi«nchise  existed, 
I  attribute  not  only  much  of  the  perjury 
and  corruption  which  haye  prevailed  in 
Ireland,  but  also  many  of  the  social  evils 
of  that  country.  Now,  this  I  am  willing 
to  admit,  that  if  there  be  a  hand  fide 
tenant  or  hand  fide  joint-tenants — ^for  in- 
stance, if  three  persons  take  a  farm,  and 
contract  to  pay  601.  a  year  rent  for 
it,  and  that  each  of  these  three  per- 
sons are  equally  bond  fide  responsible 
to  the  landlord  for  the  rent  which  they 
jointly  undertake  to  pay — I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  in  that  ease  each  of  these  per- 
sons should  be  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the 
register,  and  to  vote  at  elections.  I  am 
also  willing  to  admit  that  if  there  be  two 
or  three  partners  in  a  concern,  for  instance 
a  paper  manufactory,  or  any  other  manu- 
factory—each of  those  persons  bond  fide 
contributing  a  certain  amount  of  capital 
for  carrying  on  the  concern,  each  of  the 
partners  being  duly  rated,  each  responsible 
for  the  engagements  of  the  concern — in 
that  case,  also,  each  of  these  persons 
should  be  entitled  to  vote.  But  I  am 
apprehensive  of  great  abuse  from  the  effect 
of  this  clause,  which  makes  each  person 
upon  his  being  rated  entitled  to  vote. 
When  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  argue  in 
favour  of  the  clause,  they  cannot  help  using 
the  words  "each  tenant."  Tenancy  is 
the  test  which  their  own  good  sense  and 
discretion  suggests  for  determing  the  qua- 
lification to  vote.  Now,  I  admit  that 
each  tenant — each  bond  fide  tenant  equally 
responsible  for  the  rent— -ought  to  have 
the  right  of  being  registered  as  a  voter. 
That  is  the  law  both  of  England  and 
Scotland.  But  you  are  not  about  to  im- 
pose that  restriction  of  tenancy  or  joint 
tenancy,  which  in  your  speeches  you  un- 
consciously suggest  as  the  proper  restric- 
tion, in  addition  to  that  of  simple  rating 
—  on  the  right  to  vote  at  elections. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  say  that  the  payment  of 
the  rate  will  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  se- 
curity against  abuse.  That  I  greatly 
doubt.  What  will  be  the  amount  of  rate 
actually  payable  upon  an  SI.  rating  ?  It  may 
be  manifestly  the  interest  of  the  landlord, 
particularly  upon  the  approach  of  a  general 
election,  to  make  himself  responsible  for 
the  rate  due  from  the  occupymg  tenant; 
that  h,  for  the  pajment  of  is.  or  10«.  at 


the  utmost.  That  will  be  the  entire  amount 
of  the  security  against  abuse,  if  your  qua- 
lification rests   simply    on    rating.      We 
all  know  that  under    the  old   system  of 
**  scot  and  lot "  voting,  it  was  the  constant 
practice  for  candidates  to  pay  the  rates  due 
by  poor  electors,  not  only  the  amount  of 
current  rates,  but  also  of  all  arrears  of 
rates,  in  order  to  qualify  the  voter.   I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  same  will  be  done  if  this 
clause  were  agreed  to;  that  in  many  coun- 
ties, during  a  close  contest,  the  landlords 
will  undertake   to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  payment  of  the  rates  of  ten- 
ants unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  them- 
selves.    Will  it  not  bo  possible,  under  this 
word  '*  occupancy,*'  for  a  landlord  wishing 
to  increase  his  electioneering  influence,  to 
say  to  his  tenants,  "  I  will  accept  your  sons 
as  joint  tenants  with  you;  they  shall  be 
rated,  but  for  the  payment    of  the  rate 
I  will  be  responsible."     If  that  practice 
can  be  established — ^if  you  can  place  on 
the  rate  the  son  of  the  tenant,  as  well  as 
the  tenant,  the  labourer  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployer of  labour — you  are  about  to  intro- 
duce great  abuses  in  the  representative 
system — ^you  are  about  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  landlord  again  to  resort  to 
practices  similar  in  nature  to  those  which 
so  unfortunately  divided  Ireland  into  a  vast 
number  of  40^.  freeholds  —  effectual   for 
their  purpose,  in  the  eye  of  the  law — ^but 
as  perfectly  different  from  the  bond  fide 
40s.  franchise  which  we  have  in  England 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  two  franchises  to 
be.     If  the  word  "  tenant  '*  had  been  in- 
troduced in  the  clause,  and  the  right  of 
voting  had  been  given  to  bond  fide  tenancy 
with  rating,  the  case  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent.    But  if  the  word  "  occupancy"  be 
alone  retained,  I  consider  that  grave  abuses 
are  likely  to  result  from  it;  and,  while  I 
am  perfectly  prepared  to  support  any  clause 
which  will  enable  bond  fide  tenants,  each 
of  whom  are  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  the  rent,  to  exercise  the  right  of  voting, 
I  must,  as  at  present  advised,  take  the 
course  which,  about  an  hour  since,   the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  professed  his 
intention  to  take,  and  vote  for  the  omission 
of  this  clause. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  thought  that  some 
difficulties  would  arise  in  cases  where  se- 
veral partners  participated  in  the  profits 
of  the  business,  while  the  lease  was  held 
in  the  name  of  one  person  only,  but  all  of 
the  partners  were  liable  to  the  payment  of 
rent. 
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this  clause  tho  boards  of  guardians  would 
have,  not  only  the  power  of  creating  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fictitious  votes,  but* 
also  of  destroying  a  great  number.  In  the 
case  of  a  joint  occupancy  of  80Z.,  there 
would  be  ten  votes  ;  if  a  board  of  guar- 
dians chose  to  strike  off  11.  off  the  SOI, 
rating,  the  whole  of  the  ten  votes  would 
be  disfranchised.  Any  board  of  guardians 
disposed  to  exercise  this  power,  could  easily 
say  that  the  tenement,  not  beiug  in  so 
good  a  state  of  repair  as  they  expected, 
the  amount  of  rating  ought  to  be  reduced, 
or  numerous  other  excuses  of  a  similar 
kind. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the 
Bill." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  144; 
Noes  104 :  Majority  40. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  3. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  said,  that  as  he  un- 
derstood the  proposition  of  the  Govcrn- 
ment,  it  was  not  their  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  existing  franchises,  except  so  far 
as  they  depended  on  occupation  ;  but  that 
it  was  intended  to  create  a  new  franchise, 
which  was  in  fact  created  by  the  first 
clause  of  the  Bill.  He  would  therefore 
suggest,  in  order  to  make  the  matter  per- 
fectly clear,  that  there  should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  clause  then  before  the  Com- 
mittee, after  the  enacting  words,  the  words 
"  in  addition  to  those  qualified  by  law  to 
register  and  vote  at  any  election  upon 
rights  acquired  in  virtue  of  any  qualifica- 
tion not  requiring  occupation.'* 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLB  said,  that  as 
the  words  were  the  same  as  those  intro- 
duced in  tho  first  clause  of  the  Bill,  and 
for  the  same  object,  he  had  no  objection  to 
their  insertion. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  considered  tho  whole 
,of  tlie  clause  as  a  most  dangerous  one — 
one  which  was  a  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
it  ought  to  be  expunged  altogether.  As 
he  did  not  think,  however,  that  he  should 
succeed  iq  dividing  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion, he  should  merely  content  himself  with 
protesting  against  the  clause. 

Tho  words  to  be  inserted  in  tho  clause. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  then  moved  the 
omission  of  the  words  in  the  clause  giving 
the  right  of  voting  to  persons  possessed  of 
estates  for  life  of  the  value  of  51.;  the 
words  proposed  to  bo  omitted  being  **  or 
for  hia  own  life  (such  tenant  for  life)  not 
bein^  a  leasee  or  t^sblgnee  of  a  lessee  at  a 


rent."  In  1844,  when  the  Bill  of  Lord 
St.  Germans  was  before  the  House,  pro- 
posing a  61,  freehold  franchise  of  inherit- 
ance, the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  stated  that  he  had  great  ob- 
jection to  a  franchise  founded  upon  a  40«. 
freehold  for  life,  on  account  of  the  abuses 
to  which  it  might  lead,  but  saw  no  reason 
why  a  freehold  of  inheritance  shoald  be 
retained  so  high  as  51,  Now,  the  proposed 
franchise  was  not  one  of  the  yalue  of  5{., 
but  a  freehold  "  rated  as  of  the  value  of 
5V^  A  person,  therefore,  who  held  a 
freehold  for  life,  though  not  of  the  yalue 
of  5l.y  or  perhaps  not  more  than  40|., 
would,  if  he  could  get  his  freehold  rated 
as  of  the  value  of  51,,  be  entitled  to  Tote, 
thereby  opening  the  door  to  abuse,  which 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  prevented  if  the 
franchise  were  confined  to  a  freehold  of 
inheritance. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  said,  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  some  misapprehension  as  to 
tho  powers  of  the  boards  of  guardians  in 
creating  fictitious  votes.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  guardians  had  not  the  power  to  put  a 
single  amendment  on  the  rate. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  expressed  him- 
self  anxious  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
Amendment. 

Mr.  HATCHELL  considered  that  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Abingdon,  with  re- 
spect to  under  value  or  oyer  rating,  went 
to  the  entire  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  ap- 
plied equally  to  the  question  of  the  81. 
rating  as  to  this  clause.  The  hon.  vA 
learned  Gentleman  did  not  object  to  per- 
sons voting  who  were  possessed  of  estates 
in  fee  or  in  tail,  but  confined  his  objections 
to  possessors  of  estates  for  life,  and  ap- 
peared to  think  that  the  clause  referred  to 
leaseholds  for  life.  That,  however,  was 
neither  the  object  nor  the  meaning  of  ^e 
clause.  The  true  construction  of  die  clause 
was,  that  a  party  to  be  entitled  to  the  fran- 
chise should  be  possessed,  as  tenant  for 
life,  of  an  estate  of  a  certain  value,  which 
estate  was  to  be  carved  out  of  the  inhe- 
ritance. If  there  were  any  words  which 
would  appear  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman better  calculated  to  remove  the 
ambiguity,  he  would  haivo  no  objection  to 
their  insertion. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  thought  at  first 
that  the  wording  of  the  clause  could  be 
made  to  bear  the  construction  which  he 
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planaiions  of  the  han.  and  learned   So- 
licitor General  for  Ireland  he  was  satis- 
fied of  its  true  construction,  and  he  had 
therefore  withdrawn  his  ohjection.     How- 
ever,  he   now  hegged   to   call   attention 
to  the  Amendment  which  he  was   ahout 
to  propose,  which  was  to   omit  all  the 
words  after  the  word  "  hereditaments"  in 
the  33rd  line,  down  to  the  words  "  or  up- 
wards."   At  present  they  stood,  '*  which 
shall  he  rated  in  the  last  rate  for  the  time 
heing  imder  the  said  Acts  for  the  more 
effectual  relief  of  the  destituto  poor  in  Ire- 
land as  of  the  net  annual  value  of  51.  or 
upwards."     He  proposed  to  insert  in  their 
stead  the  words,  *'  over  and  ahove  all  rents 
and  charges  payahle  out  of  or  in  respect  of 
same. ' '     The  Committee  would  understand 
the  object  he  had  in  view  in  omitting  these 
words,  and  inserting  the  substituted  ones. 
They  had  now  come  to  an  important  ques- 
tion.    Agreeing,  as  they  all  did,  in  the 
necessity  of  making  up  for  the  deficiency 
in  county  constituencies  in  Ireland,  and 
agreeing  that  for  such  purpose  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  create  a  new  class  of  voters,  the 
question  then  arose  whether,  in  creating 
a  new  freehold  constituency  in  the  counties, 
they  would  take  ratmg  as  the  test  of  bond 
fde  freeholders  of  a  certain  value.     Now, 
hon.  Members  were  aware  that  at  present, 
under  the  10th  Geo.  IV.,  there  was  no 
freehold  franchise  under  the  amount  of  lOZ. 
in  Ireland,  and  that  every  person  holding 
to  that  amount  was  required  to  occupy,  in 
order  to  entitle  himself  to  the  franchise. 
Hon.  Members  were  aware  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,   with  one  slight  exception, 
there  was  an  invariable  distinction  between 
the  franchise  as  it  existed  in  counties  and 
boroughs;  and  that  as  regarded  the  fran- 
chise in  tho  county,  it  was  invariably  based 
upon  property.     The  40«.  freehold  in  Eng- 
land was  a  freehold  under  which  a  man 
possessed  value  to  that  amount,  whilst  the 
freehold  that  gave  the  party  a  right  to  vote 
in  Ireland  was  one  under  which  the  party 
had  a  beneficial  interest;  and  the  distinc- 
tion had  been  preserved  between  the  fran- 
chise as  it  existed  in  counties — being  based 
on  property — and  boroughs,  which  rested 
on  occupation,  since  the  Keform  BiU.  They 
were  then  about  to  make  an  extraordinary 
change  in  their  system,  and  to  create  an 
entirely  new  class  of  freehold  voters.  They 
were  about  to  declare  that  property  should 
no  longer  be  the  basis  of  quaUfication;  and 
by  that  clause,  if  adopted,  persons  who  did 
not  hold  a  shilling  beneficial  interest  in 
freehold  would  bo  entitled  to  the  francluae. 


He  was  particularly  desirous  of  following 
the  course  on  the  present  occasion  which  he 
had  ever  pursued  since  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  that  House, 
with  regard  to  questions  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent.    In  1844,  as  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
aware,  the  Government  with  which  ho  (Sir 
F.  Thesiger)  had  the  honour  to  be  connect- 
ed, introduced  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  deficiency  which  arose  in 
the  county  constituencies  in  Ireland,  and 
proposed  to  create  a  new  class  to  supply 
that  deficiency,  who  were  to  be  rated  at 
30^,  the  other  class  being,  where  parties 
held  by  freehold  tenure  an  inheritance  of 
5L  over  all  charges.    To  that  principle  the 
noble  Lord,  as  far  as  he  (Sir  F.  Thesiger) 
was  able  to  watch  his  course,  had  hither- 
to adhered,   and  at  different    times  had 
strongly  contended  for  it.     In  1841  the 
noble  Lord  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Chandos  clause,  not  because  it  was 
calculated  to  lead  to  abuses,  but  because 
it  violated  a  principle.     He  had  not  before 
heard  sentiments    from  the    noble   Lord 
which  differed  from  that  view;  but  he  (Sir 
F.  Thesiger)  conceived  that  up  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bilb  introduced  in  tho 
last  and  previous  Session,  the  noble  Lord 
sustained  the  same  views  which  he  had  pre- 
viously done  in  that  House.     But  at  pre- 
sent he  came  forward  with  a  Bill  which 
swept  away  all  such  instructions,  and  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  base  the  county  consti- 
tuency, not  on  property,  but  on  rating.  Now, 
let  them  consider  the  question  before  them. 
It  was  clear  that  any  person  who  could  get 
his  name  inserted  upon  the  rate  as  of  the 
value  of  51,  would  be  entitled  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  would  be  registered,  although  he 
might  not  have  paid  a  single  rate  at  the 
time   of   registration  —  because    the    six 
months'  possession  or   receipts   of   rents 
previous  to  the  6th  of  July  was  the  ground 
on  which  he  was  entitled  to  be  registered. 
A  party  was  entitled  to  be  registered  al- 
though he  had  not  paid  his  rates  between  the 
5th  of  January  and  the  6th  of  July.    The 
party  might  never  have  been  on  the  rate 
before  the  5th  of  January,  and  therefore  al- 
though bound  to  pay  all  rates  before  that 
date,  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  might  not  have 
been  rated  at  all,  no  rates  might  be  due 
from  him,  and  therefore  he  would  be  entitled 
to  be  registered.     Well,  was  the  condition 
of  such  a  party,  a  person  possessing  pro- 
perty ?     He  took  the  case  of  a  party  who 
held  for  lives  renewsibl^  iot  ^^«t.    '^HiSi^* 
party  im£\xt  "W  x^\^  i'CA  ^^  ^^  vox^^is!^ 
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of  property  without  possessing  one  shilling 
hencficial  interest;  yet  it  was  clear  if  he 
paid  a  rate  of  51,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
be  on  the  rate.  He  would  suppose  the 
case  of  a  person  who  borrowed  money 
to  buy,  and  afterwards  mortgaged  his 
freehold :  that  person  would  be  in  receipt 
of  no  profit,  yet  would  be  entitled  to  be  a 
5L  freeholder  under  the  present  clause, 
though  he  had  not  a  farthing  beneficial  in- 
terest, being  obliged  to  pay  it  away  to  the 
mortgagee.  Thus  they  introduced  persons 
who  might  be  paupers.  They  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  persons  to  register  who  had  no 
property  and  no  independence.  At  a  gene- 
ral election,  for  instance,  the  landlords  might 
be  ready  enough  to  pay  rates  for  these  par- 
ties; and  thus,  instead  of  creating  what 
they  all  desired,  a  free  constituency,  they 
were  creating  a  low  dependent  class,  that 
would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  had  advanced  money  on  property,  and 
were  thus  destroying  the  principle  on  which 
the  franchise  ought  to  be  conceded;  and 
that  was  the  question  they  were  then  to 
decide.  The  question  was,  would  the  noble 
Lord  bestow  the  franchise  on  such  persons 
when  he  considered  what  the  effect  would 
be  ?  Of  course  he  might  assume  from  the 
introduction  of  similar  Bills  in  previous 
Sessions,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  now 
changed  his  views  on  the  subject.  It  had 
been  said,  that  from  the  constant  waste 
and  renewal  of  our  bodily  particles,  at  the 
expiration  of  seven  years  not  a  single  atom 
remained  of  those  which  constituted  our 
bodies  at  the  commencement  of  that  pe- 
riod; but  he  must  say  that  the  mental 
changes  were  still  more  extraordinary 
than  the  bodily,  because  he  had  seen 
them  effected  all  in  one  night.  They  had 
seen  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  throwing  the  shield 
of  conservatism  before  the  Reform  Act 
when  assailed  last  night  by  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose;  whilst 
immediately  afterwards  they  had  the 
same  noble  Lord  coming  down  and  sup- 
porting a  Bill  infinitely  more  destructive  to 
the  Reform  Act  in  Ireland,  than  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose.  He  assured  the  noble  Lord  he 
yiewed  with  great  fear  the  course  he  was 
pursuing;  because  he  was  satisfied  there 
was  great  danger  in  it  to  their  existing 
institutions,  and  that  if  he  proceeded  in 
such  a  course — at  one  period  letting  the 
reins  loose,  and  then  tightening  them,  ac- 
cording  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times — he 
wonld  be  ultimately  dragged  headlong  by 


I 


those  who  were  desirous  of  a  downward 
tendency  in  our  instituUons,  and  who 
were  anxious  of  introducing  more  of  the 
democratic  leaven  into  them.  He  could 
assure  the  noble  Lord  these  Gentlemen 
were  'fully  satisfied  that  he  was  playing  the 
part  which  would  assist  the  object  they 
had  decidedly  and  unmistakeabiy  in  riew. 
He  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  yiewed  the  present 
measure  with  considerable  alarm,  because 
he  saw  it  would  naturally  entail  a  similar 
measure  for  England.  ["  Hear,  hear !  *'] 
He  heard  the  sentiment  cheered*  ana 
adopted  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  op- 
posite side,  who  felt  it  was  the  first  move- 
ment in  the  direction  which  they  wished  to 
pursue.  He  called  on  the  noble  Lord  not 
to  deliver  himself  over  to  the  views  of  those 
Gentlemen,  who  differed  hq  widely  fnm 
him  as  to  the  preservation  of  their  ancient 
institutions.  He  called  on  the  Commit- 
tee of  that  House  to  adopt  his  (Sir  F. 
Thesiger's)  view  of  the  clause,  and  decide 
if  they  were  to  create  a  new  51.  consti- 
tuency, to  make  it  a  bond  fide  freehold  to 
that  amount,  instead  of  adopting  the  no- 
ble Lord's  fictitious  and  colourable  project 
of  placing  parties'  names  on  the  rate,  and 
not  requiring  payment  to  entitle  them  to 
be  placed  thereon. 

Amendment  proposed,  page  2,  line  33— 

"  To  leave  out  the  words  '  which  shall  be 
rated  in  the  last  rate  for  the  time  being  under 
the  said  Acts  for  the  more  efleotual  relief  of  the 
destitute  poor  in  Ireland." ' 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  the  proposal 
was  to  give  the  right  of  voting  to  persons 
who  held  property  of  the  value  of  5Z.,  and 
who  were  owners  in  fee,  or  in  possession 
of  an  estate  for  life  of  that  amount.  He 
declared  the  proposal  was  not  open  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  objection. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  stated 
that  a  party  might  have  no  property  what- 
ever, or  if  in  possession  of  property  it 
might  be  mortgaged  to  such  an  amount  as 
would  render  it  valueless  to  him  ;  bnt  it 
struck  him  (Lord  J.  Russell)  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  failed  in  making 
out  his  case.  In  his  opinion  the  occnpiera 
of  SI,  ratings  and  those  holding  proper^ 
of  51,  annual  value,  were  persons  that 
might  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  fnak- 
cbise.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  said  "  Do  not  touch  the  Reform  Bill, 
which  provides  a  sufficient  constituency," 
then  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  could  hare  un- 
derstood his  proposition ;  but  half  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
went  to  ^ow  \\i^\i  Yi^  coiii'cvarrai'm^  tkft 
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Goyemment  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected in  altering  the  Irish  Reform  Act. 
The  question,  therefore,  was  not  whether 
the  Irish  Reform  Act  should  he  altered, 
but  whether  the  301.  occupation  and  free- 
hold qualification,  mentioned  bj  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  or  the  franchise 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  at 
present,  would  be  the  better  for  Ireland. 
They  adopted  the  principle  of  the  present 
Bill,  which  assumed  that  the  franchise 
would  be  conferred  on  a  sufficient  number 
of  electors,  and  that  these  electors  would 
be  possessed  of  the  required  amount  of 
property.  That  cases  of  fraud  might  arise, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  contradict,  because 
in  England  and  Scotland  parties  were 
fraudulently  placed  on  the  franchise  who 
had  no  right  to  be  on  it,  and,  therefore, 
he  was  not  going  to  maintain  that  such 
would  not  occur  in  Ireland.  However, 
the  system  was  not  open  to  general  objec- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  the 
electors  would  have  sufficient  property,  and 
would  possess  a  degree  of  intelligence  and 
respectability,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  their  right.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlemen  had  asserted  that  by  acceding 
to  such  measures  as  the  present,  they  were 
incurring  dangers  of  a  more  serious  nature 
than  could  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose.  He  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
would  not  stop  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  two  measures  ;  but  he  would 
say,  he  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  the  best 
way  to  preserve  their  institutions,  to  adopt 
on  all  occasions  conservative  courses,  and 
deny  all  reforms  which,  even  in  themselves, 
were  useful  and  capable  of  being  defended 
on  sound  principles.  He  had  been  told  at 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  reform 
should  be  refused,  and  conservation  ad- 
hered to.  But  he  had  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  he  heard  hon.  Gentlemen  who  enter- 
tained these  views  ejaculate,  **  Thank 
Heaven,  our  objections  to  the  Reform  Bill 
were  ill  founded,  and  not  adopted;  because 
in  these  revolutionary  times  neither  we  nor 
our  institutions  have  been  exposed  to  the 
perils  with  which  we  have  been  surround- 
ed." Therefore  he  was  of  opinion  that 
those  who  called  themselves  '*  conserva- 
tives "  were  most  revolutionary,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  preserve  their  institutions 
was  to  do  away  with  the  exclusiveness  that 
heretofore  prevailed. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  briefly  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  at  the  reply  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  bead  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 


vernment, which  did  not  meet  the  able 
statement  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Abingdon  ;  and  therefore 
ho  hoped  the  Committee  would  adopt  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  the  effect  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  Amendment  would  be  to  give  the 
franchise  to  freeholders  possessing  what 
was  now  called  a  beneficial  interest,  which 
would  occasion  considerable  doubt,  and 
revive  the  old  mischief  occasioned  by  rais- 
ing the  question  of  beneficial  value  before 
the  barrister.  In  lieu  of  that  the  Govern- 
ment took  the  simple  criterion  of  rating. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  thought  that, 
without  reference  to  party  questions,  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  have  bond  fide 
and  not  fictitious  votes.  The  test  adopted 
in  the  clause  was  rating,  but  he  was  of 
opinion  that  a  beneficial  interest  was  a 
better  criterion. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  declared  that,  if  the 
words  proposed  to  be  omitted  were  left  out, 
the  landlords  would  be  enabled  to  make 
voters  by  wholesale.  Even  as  the  clause 
stood  it  would  enable  the  landlords  to 
swamp  the  ratepayers  with  51.  voters.  No 
residence  was  required,  and  only  six 
months'  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits, 
and  if  he  were  to  give  the  clause  a  name, 
he  should  call  it  "  a  clause  to  enable  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  to  manufacture,  with- 
out limit,  as  many  fictitious  votes  as  might 
suit  their  purpose." 

Mr.  SADLEIR  had  also  a  very  great 
objection  to  the  clause  as  it  stood,  because 
it  created  a  right  of  voting  wholly  irrespec- 
tive of  inhabitancy,  and  would  add  very 
much  to  the  number  of  fictitious  votes. 
But  if  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Abingdon  were  adopt- 
ed, it  would  open  the  door  to  the  greatest 
frauds.  The  plain  result  of  the  Amend- 
ment would  be,  to  substitute  the  test  of 
swearing  for  the  test  of  rating. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided  : — ^Ayes  106  ; 
Noes  36  :  Majority  70. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  said,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  was  reasonable  that  parties 
should  be  rated,  and  not  required  to  pay 
rates,  as  was  the  case  under  this  clause. 
He  should,  therefore,  propose  a  proviso  to 
the  effect — 

"  That  no  Y^^non  iiboxi\<^  \s^  x^^gk!l^«wA.  >asA«K 
this  c\aaM  uoleM  92i\  ivAm^  teaAa  ^^  Na  ^^  Vi^»4l 
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January  in  eaoh  year  should  be  paid  by  the  Ist  of 
July." 


This  would  place  them  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  SI,  voters. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  when  a  party  was  not  an  occupier 
under  this  clause,  he  would  not  he  rated, 
but  the  rates  would  be  paid  by  the  occupier. 
If  the  owner  was  the  occupier,  he  would 
be  rated. 

Mb.  REYNOLDS  thought  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Abing- 
don was  reasonable,  and  he  should  vote  for 
it  if  it  was  pressed  to  a  division.  An  owner 
of  property  might  let  it  to  parties  who 
might  get  greatly  in  arrear  with  the  rates. 
He  feared  this  clause  would  tend  to  the 
manufacture  of  fictitious  votes. 

Mr.  SCULLY  argued  that  care  should 
be  taken  that  all  rates  due  should  be  paid 
before  parties  under  this  clause  should  be 
entitled  to  vote. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  was  Clause  4. 

Clause  5. 

Mr.  HATCHELL,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Sir  R.  Ferguson,  said  that  the 
object  of  the  clause  was  to  prevent  a  per- 
son having  the  franchise  for  a  borough,  pos- 
sessiug  also  a  vote  for  the  county  arising 
out  of  the  same  property. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  thought  the  two  last 
lines  in  the  clause,  "in  respect  of  which 
he  would  be  entitled  to  vote  at  an  election 
for  such  city,  town,  or  borough,"  should 
be  left  out,  as  inconsistent  with  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Bill. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  explain- 
ed that,  in  England,  if  a  person  had  half 
a  dozen  franchises  in  a  borough,  all  of 
which  were  borough  franchises,  he  could 
not  vote  for  the  county;  but  if  he  had  an 
occupation  franchise  in  a  borough,  and  also 
other  freehold  property  within  the  limits  of 
the  borough,  he  could  vote  for  the  county 
in  respect  of  that  freehold. 

Sir  D.  NORREYS  proposed  leaving 
out  the  words  "  in  respect  to  any  lands,*' 
in  order  to  define  more  clearly  that  the 
voter  might  vote,  having  a  freehold  of 
which  he  had  not  the  occupancy. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  said,  that  a  man 
might  possess  two  descriptions  of  property 
in  a  borough,  and  with  respect  to  one  he 
miglit  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  borough 
or  for  the  county,  but  was  registered  for 
the  borough  and  not  for  the  county;  but 
with  respect  to  the  other  was  entitled  to 
vote  for  the  countj  and  be  registered  for 
the  countj. 


-  The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  Baid» 
that  an  individual  ooald  not  b«  registered 
for  county  and  borough  on  one  property; 
and  the  object  of  the  dauae  was  to  prevent 
any  one  from  voting  for  both  coantj  and 
borough  on  the  same  property. 

Mr.  R.  C.  HILDYARD  did  not  see  why 
a  party  happening  to  live  in  a  borough 
should  be  placed  in  a  better  position  than 
one  living  in  a  county,  by  having  a  double 
vote.  The  simpler  and  juster  course  would 
be  to  enact  that  no  one  should  be  entitled 
to  interfere  in  a  county  election  if  his  pro- 
perty was  situated  in  a  borough. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  effect  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  proposal 
would  be  to  disfranchise  person  now  hav- 
ing a  county  vote  because  they  happened 
to  live  in  a  borough. 

Mr.  R.  C.  HILDYARD  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  clause  would  give  an  un- 
due influence  to  the  boroi^hs. 

Mr.  HAYTER  said,  it  was  clear  that 
a  person  having  freehold  property  in 
a  borough  was  entitled  to  vote  for  the 
county  in  respect  of  that  property.  What 
was  done  was  to  make  the  alteration  with 
respect  to  Ireland. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  could  not  see  any- 
thing undesirable  in  a  man  having  two  pro- 
perties in  a  borough  voting  for  the  countj 
upon  one  of  them.  In  this  respect  he  was 
content  with  the  law  as  it  was  in  England. 

Amendment  withdrawn ;  Clause  agreed 
to. 

On  Clause  6, 

Mr.  G.  A.  HAMILTON  propoised  the 
addition  of  certain  words  with  respect  to 
the  borough  franchise,  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  existing  102.  voters. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  objected  to  the 
addition. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  if  these 
householders  were  not  to  be  disfranchised, 
the  words  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  ought 
to  be  added.  But  if  they  were  to  be  dis- 
franchised, let  the  intention  be  declared  at 
once. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  the  first 
clause  of  the  Bill  had  deprived  a  Wge  and 
respectable  class  of  the  franchise  who  were 
registered  under  the  102.  qualification.  He 
presumed  the  same  would  be  the  effeot  of 
the  present  clause,  and  that  those  regis- 
tered as  leaseholders  would  he  swept 
away. 

SirF.  THESIGER  said,  that  his  ob- 
ject had  been  from  the  first  to  preserve  the 
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not  a  fiubstituie,  but  a  supplement — to  use 
the  words  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government — to  the  Reform  Bill. 
He  had  been  desirous  that  the  words  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  clause,  should  have  extended  further, 
and  included  the  case  of  every  eK:isting 
county  franchise.  Uowever,  the  commit- 
tee had  decided  otherwise,  and  now  the 
question  was,  how  far  they  should  preserve 
the  existing  rights  of  the  boroughs.  He 
was  disposed  to  preserve  every  existing 
right. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  observed,  that 
it  was  proposed  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  tho  boroughs  that  had 
been  done  in  reference  to  the  counties. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  all  he 
desired  was,  that  the  Committee  would  ac- 
cept the  words  he  proposed,  in  order  that 
the  existing  occupation  franchise  might 
not  be  disturbed. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  wished  to  understand 
what  tho  intentions  of  the  Government 
were.  The  question  was  important,  as 
the  clause  would  opera  to  extensively  in 
cities  and  towns. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  that  the 
question  was  not  raised  by  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  University, 
who  proposed  that  all  franchises  should  be 
preserved  which  did  not  require  occupa« 
tion. 

Sir  G.  GREY  apprehended  that  the  102. 
qualification  for  mere  occupation  was  to  be 
swept  away,  and  a  rating  to  the  poor  sub- 
stituted. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROGAN  then  moved  to  omit,  in 
line  25,  the  words  **  any  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,"  as  leading  to 
doubts  and  litigation. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  wished  to  know  if 
by  this  clause  a  person  should  bo  enti- 
tled to  vote  for  two  houses,  or  counting- 
houses,  or  warehouses,  or  shops  ?    He  pre- 


by  the  clause  that  a  man  should  vote  for  a 
house  and  land,  or  a  warehouse  and  land, 
or  a  counting-house  and  land.  But  the  pre- 
ceding words  were  **  in  respect  of  any  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,*'  which  any 
lawyer  would  tell  them  that  two  houses  or 
twenty  houses  would  bo  included  iu  them. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  omit  the  words,  or 
explain  them  by  specific  words. 

Sir  D.  NORREYS  said,  that  nothing 
would  be  more  mischievous  than  to  leave 
out  the  words*    if  thiflBlll  were  to  receiye 


tho  interpretations  of  tho  hon.  Members  for 
Abingdon  and  Dublin,  it  would  disfranchise 
a  large  portion  of  tho  constituency  of  Ire- 
land. But  he  hoped  tho  Government 
would  be  firm  in  resisting  the  insertion  of 
the  clause. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  argued  that  if 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  were 
omitted,  the  Irish  franchise  would  not 
thereby  be  assimilated  to  the  English 
franchise,  inasmuch  as  the  English  Act 
contained  the  words  "  or  other  building." 

Colonel  DUNNE  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  Bill,  as  it  stood,  would 
have  the  effect  of  restricting  the  fran« 
chise  beyond  the  intentions  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  hoped,  therefore,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  interpose 
no  objection  to  the  union  of  difierent 
tenements  in  order  to  make  up  the  fran-^ 
chise. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  said,  that  was  the 
very  point  of  discussion.  In  a  Bill  which 
changed  the  franchise  from  tenure  to  rat- 
ing, they  ought  to  follow  the  analogy  of 
the  Irish  poor-law,  to  which  this  measure 
was  a  supplement.  In  the  rating  under 
that  law  every  description  of  property  wae 
taken  into  account,  whether  occupied  under 
one  or  under  various  titles.  As,  therefore, 
occupation  and  payment  of  rates  wero  in- 
tended to  confer  the  franchise,  the  analogy 
ought  to  be  strictly  carried  out,  and  no 
words  be  introduced  which  would  deprive  a 
qualified  occupier  who  had  paid  his  rates  of 
the  right  to  vote,  by  creating  a  distinction 
not  recognised  in  the  Poor  Law  Act.  With 
regard  to  the  Amendment  for  leaving  out 
the  words  'Mauds,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments," ho  hoped  it  would  be  unani- 
mously rejected,  for  it  would  materially 
add  to  the  hardship  and  inconsistency  of 
the  Act. 

Mr.  GROGAN  said,  the  sense  of  the 
House  appeared  to  be  against  the  Amend- 
ment; and,  therefore,  he  would  not  press  it. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 


sumed  he  did  not,  but  that  it  was  intended       Sir   D.   NORREYS,    after  tho  above 


words,  "  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments," moved  the  omission  of  the  words 
"  or  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house 
or  shop,  either  separately  or  jointly  with 
any  laud  within  such  city,  town,  or  bo- 
rough, occupied  as  tenant  under  the 
same  landlord,  or  occupied  as  owner," 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  provi- 
sion that,  where  an  occupier  shall  be  se- 
parately rated  for  several  premises  of  the 
value  of  81.  awd  u^^wc^^,  ^\^  ^vj\fik«c^k 
,oi  poor-taVQ^  fct   ^a.^   wi^  ^1  ^^mSc^^x^ 
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mises  (being  of  the  required  value)  shall 
be  sufficient  payment  of  rates  for  re- 
gistry. 

Colonel  DUNNE  objected  to  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words,  and  suggested  that  **  or 
other  building"  should  be  added  after 
**  counting-house,"  as  a  means  of  assimi- 
lating the  Bill  to  the  English  Act. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  opposed  the  Amend- 
ment,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  give  nso 
to  litigation.  It  might  do  very  well  for  a 
small  borough  like  Mallow,  where  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  foresaw  could  never  occur, 
bccauses  the  houses  there  never  attained  to 
the  elevation  which  they  reached  in  the  city 
of  Dublin,  but  it  would  bo  impracticable  in 
large  constituencies. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
the  words  "lands,  tenements,  or  heredi- 
taments," were  large  enough  to  include 
everything;  but  the  following  words  spe- 
cified particular  premises,  restricting  their 
occupation  to  be  under  the  same  landlord. 
There  was  therefore  an  apparent  difficulty 
in  the  construction,  which  it  certainly 
would  be  better  to  avoid.  But  he  did  not 
think  the  Committee  would  assent  to  the 
Amendment.  The  reason  for  inserting 
"lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments," 
was  to  comprehend  every  species  of  fran- 
chise. The  clause  certainly  might  be  more 
clearly  put,  and  it  might  be  reconsidered 
upon  the  report.  As  the  clause  stood,  the 
voter  would  have  the  right  to  vote,  though 
he  held  under  a  hundred  different  land- 
lords; but  if  the  words  "lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,"  were  struck 
out,  he  would  not. 

Mr.  R.  C.  HILDYARD  reminded  the 
House  that  the  general  words,  "lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,"  had  been 
passed,  and  the  question  was  whether 
words  should  be  inserted  to  qualify  them. 
If  such  words  were  inserted,  he  thought 
the  clause  would  be  inconsistent. 

Mr.  roebuck  understood  that  the 
Attorney  General  acknowledged  the  prin- 
ciple contended  for,  but  only  wished  to 
guard  against  proceeding  in  a  hurry.  If 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  accepted 
the  principle,  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  would  give 
him  the  discretion  he  asked. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  if  the  Committee  were  agreed  on  the 
point,  he  was  willing  that  the  words  after 
"  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  " 
should  be  left  out. 

Mr.   roebuck  suggested   that    the 
words  should  he  struck  out  at  once. 
The   ATTORNEY    GENERAL    was 


quite  willing  to  do  80»  but  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  suggested  the  ad- 
visability  of  taking  the  portions  of  the 
clause  separately.  If  the  Government 
would  consent  to  omit  the  words  "boiue, 
counting-house,  or  shop,"  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  might  then  raise  a  discus- 
sion with  respect  to  the  occupation  of 
tenants  and  owners. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  grog  an  then  moved  the  inser- 
tion, after  the  words  "  hereditaments/'  of 
the  words  "  as  tenant  or  owner." 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  wished  to  asked  the 
Chairman  whether  it  was  competent  to  the 
hon.  Member  to  move  the  insertion  of 
words  which  had  just  been  struck  out  of 
the  clause  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  considered  that  it 
was  perfectly  competent  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  city  to  propose  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed,  page  3,  line  25, 
after  the  word  "  hereditaments,"  to  insert 
the  words,  "  as  tenant  or  owner." 

Question  put,  "  That  the  proposed 
words  be  there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ajes  83; 
Noes  170:  Majority  87. 

Same  Clause,  page  3,  line  34.  Motion 
made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  the 
blank  be  filled  with  '  eight  pounds.'  " 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  moved  that  the  word 
"  eight "  be  struck  out,  and  the  blank  be 
filled  up  by  "  five."  His  object,  be  said, 
was  to  reduce  the  borough  qualification 
from  SI,  to  5L  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  had  admitted  that  the  county 
qualification  ought  to  be  higher  than  the 
borough  qualification,  and  as  thej  had 
fixed  the  county  qualification  at  o/.,  he 
asked  for  their  co-operation  to  induce  Gt>* 
vemment  to  consent  to  his  proposition. 
If  the  8^  qualification  were  maintained* 
some  of  the  boroughs  would  be  virtually 
disfranchised.  Portarlington,  for  instance* 
iiad  170  Parliamentary  voters  in  1847; 
and  if  the  franchise  were  confined  to  those 
rated  at  8L,  the  number  would  be  reduced 
to  110.  The  case  would  be  the  same  at 
Athlone.  As  the  intention  of  the  Govern* 
ment  by  this  Bill  was  to  enlarge  the  eon* 
stituencies,  he  hoped  they  would  not  allow 
it  to  pass  in  such  a  form  that  it  should 
have  an  opposite  effect.  In  Dublin  there 
were  nominally  on  the  burgess-roll  15,000 
voters,  including  a  class  whom  he  was  not 
quite  in  love  with — the  freemen— whoee 
numbers  wet^  ^,WQ,  '¥(\i^\AJ^.'&s;^^t»i^«i:tj 
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qualification,  and  were  not  required  to  be 
ratepayers  or  housebolders.  Was  it  fair 
towards  the  yoters  with  a  property  qualifi- 
cation, while  the  freemen  were  maintained, 
to  insist  on  so  high  a  franchise  as  an  SI. 
rating?  A  great  principle  was  involved 
— were  the  parties  who  were  rated  to  the 
poor,  and  paid  iheir  rates,  entitled  to  a 
Toice  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives? 
He  hoped  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
not  oppose  his  Amendment,  but  give  up 
all  unworthy  suspicions  of  the  people,  and 
identify  themselves  with  the  people  in  feel- 
ing and  interest.  If  they  acted  otherwise, 
and  the  Bill  was  carried  in  spite  of  them, 
they  would  have  to  admit,  on  returning  to 
their  constituents,  that  they  had  done  all 
in  their  power  to  prevent  them  having  the 
franchise.  With  the  SI.  qualification,  not 
more  than  24,000  voters  would  be  given 
to  all  the  boroughs;  hence  the  state  of  the 
franchise  would  be  made  worse  instead  of 
being  improved.  At  present  the  qualifi- 
cation was  a  10^.  value,  which  was  lower 
than  an  SI.  rating,  the  latter  being  equal 
to  121.  in  rental. 

Afterwards  proposed,  "  That  the  blank 
be  filled  with  '  five  pounds.'  '* 

Viscount  CASTLEREAGH  said,  he 
had  no  wish  to  limit  the  constituency  in 
the  county  he  represented. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  be  returned  for 
the  county  Down,  even  if  they  had  univer- 
sal  suffracre 

Sir  W.  SOMERYILLE  said,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  main- 
tain the  Bill  as  it  stood;  he  must,  there- 
fore, oppose  the  Amendment.  The  fran- 
chise proposed  for  the  counties  was  much 
more  extensive  than  the  present  one ; 
but  it  was  said  it  would  not  be  so 
in  the  boroughs.  His  answer  was,  that 
the  case  of  the  boroughs  was  not  so 
strong — so  large  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage  was  not  necessary.  The  county 
electors  in  Ireland  were  not  more  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  popula-. 
tion;  while  in  this  country  it  was  29  per 
cent.  The  borough  electors  in  Ireland,  on 
the  other  hand,  bore  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  population  than  it  did  in  this  country, 
being  22  per  cent.  There  were  48,421 
tenements  m  the  different  boroughs  rated 
above  SI.;  deducting  one-fifth  for  double 
holdings,  and  holdings  by  minors,  there 
remained  38,753.  In  some  boroughs,  the 
constituency  might  be  diminished,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  legislate  with  a  view  to 
particukr  hiffoiighs;  the  Houae  could  only 


proceed  on  general  principles.  In  addition 
to  the  38,753,  there  would  also  be  the 
freemen,  whatever  might  be  their  numbers. 
He  would  repeat,  that  the  case  of  the  bo« 
roughs  was  not  so  strong  as  thiit  of  the 
counties,  and  that  it  was  the  determination 
of  the  Government  to  support  the  Bill  as 
it  stood. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  believed,  if  the  8/. 
rating  standard  were  adopted,  the  Bill 
would  operate  as  a  restriction  instead  of 
an  extension  of  the  present  franchise.  The 
Reform  Bill  established  an  occupation 
franchise  of  101.;  but  many  of  the  tene- 
ments which  conferred  that  franchise  were 
rated  at  51.  and  61.,  and  that  was  before 
the  depreciation  of  property  which  of  late 
years  had  taken  place. 

Sir  T.  O'BRIEN  considered  that  the 
SI.  test  would  virtually  disfranchise  many 
towns. 

Colonel  RAWDON  deplored  the  deci- 
sion which  Government  had  come  to  in 
this  matter.  They  could  not  be  aware  of 
the  great  depreciation  of  property  in  Irish 
towns.  He  thought  that  a  ol.  rating  for 
Ireland  would  be  fully  as  high  as  a  101. 
rating  in  this  country. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  that  admitting  a 
101,  rating  to  be  the  proper  test  for  the 
possession  of  the  suffrage  here,  he  wished 
to  know  whether  an  SI.  rating  for  Ireland 
bore  the  same  relative  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  Ireland  as  a  101.  rating  did  to 
the  wealth  of  England.  He  found  that  in 
this  clause  they  were  going  to  pass  ano- 
ther Schedule  B — that  great  blot  in  the 
Reform  Bill.  It  was  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  small  constituencies  were  the 
source  of  great  corruption  in  England; 
but  were  we  not  now  about  to  call  into 
being  a  series  of  small  boroughs  in  Ireland 
in  which  the  probability  was  that  bribery 
of  all  kinds  would  most  flourish  ?  Now,  he 
believed  that  corruption  would,  in  a  great 
degree,  be  put  an  end  to  by  taking  a  51. 
instead  of  an  SI.  franchise,  and  thus  en- 
larging the  constituencies.  But,  even 
apart  from  that  consideration,  was  there 
not  something  in  having  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  A  10/. 
qualification  m  England  was  grossly  un- 
equal; in  some  places  in  the  north  it  would 
not  do  more  than  include  the  first  houses 
in  the  town,  and  in  London  it  hardly  gave 
a  vote.  But  how  much  more  inequality 
was  there  between  a  10/.  house  in  London, 
and  an  SI.  rating  in  Portarlington.  Could 
anything  be  mot^  UTkyoAXil  «cA'<«i\AXi^^''^S^ 
ib«  the  hwcia  oi  qA^qi^ ^o^^ ^^  ^x5s^w»&«s^ 
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of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  ?  It  appear- 
ed to  him  that  the  51,  rating  would  hardly 
include  the  real  honest  middle  classes  of 
Ireland.  Certainly,  it  would  not  do  more 
than  just  include  them.  He  trusted  the 
Irish  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  the  House 
would  press  upon  the  noble  Lord  the  adop- 
tion of  the  51,  rating,  as  being  only  equiv- 
alent to  the  102.  rating  in  this  country, 
and  fairly  expressing  the  difference  in  the 
manners,  habits,  and  wealth  of  the  two 
countries. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  was  of  opin- 
ion that  there  was  not  an  argument  which 
had  been  used  to  sustain  the  SI,  franchise 
in  counties,  that  would  not  go  to  support 
the  proposition  for  a  51,  franchise  in  bo- 
roughs. The  counties  returned  64  Mem- 
bers, and  the  boroughs  39,  and  the  64 
Members  would  have  a  constituency  of 
250,000,  while  the  constituency  of  the  bo- 
roughs would  amount  only  to  48,441.  Of 
that  number  Dublin  would  have  19,000, 
Cork  4,500,  and  Belfast  5,000;  and  what 
then  would  they  have  for  the  remainder  of 
the  boroughs  ? — a  wretched  minority,  on 
which  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  act.  To  show  the  reduced 
state  of  the  borough  constituencies,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  place  represented  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  In  the  borough  of  Drogheda, 
at  the  last  election,  307  electors  only  were 
polled;  and  in  the  city  of  Cork,  with  a 
population,  including  the  rural  districts,  of 
106,000,  the  number  of  voters  polled  at 
the  last  election  was  1,377. 

Sir  D.  NORREYS  called  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  valuation  on  which  the 
calculation  was  made  respecting  the  bo- 
rough franchise,  was  made  some  years  ago, 
and  no  person  could  deny  that,  in  the  in- 
termediate time,  the  valuations  of  tene- 
ments in  towns  had  fallen  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  concurred  in  the  obser- 
vation that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield,  that  the 
only  real  protection  against  a  wide-spread 
system  of  corruption  would  be  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  the  borough  constituency 
in  Ireland.  As  the  Bill  at  present  stood, 
very  few  constituencies  would  exceed  300, 
and  it  was  idle  to  expect  that  purity  of 
election  could  be  preserved  in  those  bo- 
roughs where  the  constituency  was  under 
300.  He  was  surprised  at  the  course 
taken  by  Irish  Members  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House.  They  should  have 
ri3en  above  the  paltry  considerations  of 
J»rif  on  tbia  occoBioi^,  and  called  upon  the 
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Government  to  confer  on  the  boroaghi  s 
franchise  sufficiently  extensive. 

Lord  C.  HAMILTON  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  forget  that  he  veiy 
often  sat  at  that  side  of  the  House  him- 
self, and  was  constantly  changing  bis 
seat.  He  agreed  in  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Roscom- 
mon with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  assi- 
milating the  practice  in  regard  to  borongfai 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  M.  O'CONNELL  said,  there  was 
no  one  acquainted  with  rating  in  Ireland 
who  must  not  know  that  an  8/.  valiution, 
if  not  more,  was  certainly  not  less,  than 
121,  value,  and  the  amount  proposed  bj  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Lord  Major  of  Dub- 
lin would  biing  the  amount  as  near  as  jpos- 
sible  to  an  8^.  franchise. 

Mr.  SCULLY  begged  to  say,  in 
reference  to  an  observation  that  fell 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Sec- 
cretary  for  Ireland,  that  the  number  of 
borough  voters  in  England  was  314,000, 
while  the  number  for  Ireland,  according  to 
this  return,  would  be  48,000  ;  and  was 
that,  he  asked,  a  fair  proportion  ?  If  the 
51,  franchise  were  adopted  in  Ireland,  it 
would  give,  according  to  a  calculation 
he  had  made,  a  proportion  of  about  one 
vote  in  every  sixteen  of  the  population. 
He  trusted  the  Government  would  attend 
to  the  suggestion  made  to  them,  for  there 
were  loud  complaints  from  all  quarters  of 
the  country  against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  said,  that  there 
was  not  much  cause  to  apprehend  a  very 
great  extension  of  the  franchise,  whether 
they  allowed  all  persons  rated  to  the  poor 
to  vote,  or  limited  the  number  to  tnoee 
who  were  rated  at  51,,  62.,  or  82.,  so  long 
as  the  payment  of  the  rates  was  made  a 
condition.  Some  rated  at  5/.  would  pay, 
but  many  would  not. 

Viscount  CASTLEREAGH  hoped  that 
some  Member  of  the  Government  would 
condescend  to  state  to  the  House  the  rea* 
sons  why  a  measure  was  to  be  persisted  in 
which  evidently  placed  the  Irish  boroughs 
in  such  a  dilemma. 

Colonel  DUNNE  begged  to  say,  and 
he  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  had  said,  tiiat 
there  were  only  170  voters  in  the  borough 
which  ho  (Colonel  Dunne)  had  the  honour 
to  represeut.  But  if  his  right  hon.  Friend 
were  to  take  off  the  odd  hundred,  and 
leave  only  the  seventy,  he  would  be  really 
nearer  the    mark.      And  if   the  present 
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it  then  stood,  there  would  be  some  even  of 
them  taken  off. 

Mr.  MONSELL  wished  the  noblo  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  would,  after 
the  strong  and  almost  unanimous  opinion 
expressed  by  all  the  hon.  Members  for 
Ireland  against  the  Government  proposal, 
allow  the  Chairman  to  report  progress.  It 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  very 
different  measure  of  justice  would  be  dealt 
to  the  boroughs  from  that  which  was  dealt 
to  the  counties  if  the  clause  were  allowed 
to  remain. 

Mr.  S.  ADAIR  thought  that  a  decision 
taken  then  bj  the  House  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  it  would  be  premature.  He 
had  received  letters  from  persons  of  the 
highest  respectability  in  the  borough  of 
Armagh,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
8^.  franchise,  as  it  was  proposed  to  be 
based,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  16^.  value, 
taking  into  account  the  depreciated  value 
of  property,  which  was  20  to  25  per  cent, 
at  the  verv  least.  Of  that  depreciation 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  he  felt  that 
there  would  not  be  an  equal  measure  of 
justice  dealt  to  the  boroughs  and  the  coun- 
ties by  the  original  clause  proposed.  They 
ought  to  give  the  boroughs  a  free,  fair, 
and  bond  fide  franchise,  and  he  confessed 
he  had  his  doubts  that  the  SI.  franchise 
would  do  that.  In  order  to  give  the  Go- 
vernment time  to  consider  the  question,  he 
would  be  prepared,  if  the  House  thought 
fit,  to  move  that  the  Chairman  should  re- 
port progress  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  endeavoured  to  carry  this 
Bill  with  a  view  to  give,  if  possible,  a  real 
and  practical  benefit  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, to  extend  the  number  of  electors 
where  they  were  hi  present  exceedingly 
deficient,  and  to  make  the  franchise  more 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  that  country. 
If  they  should  fail  in  that  endeavour,  they 
could  not  continue  to  take  charge  of  the 
present  Bill.  With  regard  to  the  county 
franchise,  it  was  obvious  that  the  value 
hitherto  required,  and  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  franchise,  had  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  voters  very  greatly,  so  greatly  that 
it  was  neccssanr  to  consider  in  what  way 
the  number  could  be  best  increased.  They 
had  considered  the  various  propositions 
made  during  the  past  ten  years  upon  the 
subject,  and,  upon  the  whole,  they  had 
come  to  the  decision  that  it  was  necessary 
to  alter  the  basis  of  the  franchise  from 
tenure  to  mere  occupation.  It  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  make  any  considvr- 


able  alteration  in  the  borough  franchise. 
It  was  made  like  the  English  borough 
franchise,  which  was  fixed  at  10^  And, 
as  it  was  an  obvious  proposition  that  they 
should  no  longer  take  the  101. ,  it  was  re* 
solved  that  they  would  take  8^  only,  adopt- 
ing rating  as  the  amount  instead  of  value; 
The  405.  franchise  having  been  abolished 
in  Ireland,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent franchise  entirely  from  that  of  Eng* 
land  widi  regard  to  the  counties.  But 
with  regard  to  the  boroughs  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  take  another.  There  was  not 
there  the  same  dissimilarity.  The  10{. 
franchise  remained  in  England,  and  if  a 
51.  one  were  taken  for  Ireland — if  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  were  adopted, 
he  certainly  could  see  no  reason  why  a,  51. 
one  should  not  be  taken  for  England.  He 
had  had  an  extensive  correspondence  upon 
the  subject.  He  had  received  various 
letters  from  persons  well  qualified  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  it,  and  they  gave  as  their 
opinion  that  such  a  change  would  be  en- 
tirely fatal  to  the  Bill.  Having  received 
the  opinion,  and  considered  it,  it  certainly 
struck  him  that  it  was  well  founded.  If 
they  placed  the  Bill  before  the  House  as 
they  had  done,  they  would  have  a  good 
chance  of  making  a  large  and  practical  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise.  But  if  they  made 
a  proposal  such  as  that  which  was  then 
before  the  House,  there  would  have  been 
but  little  chance  of  such  a  Bill  passing 
during  the  present  Session.  Those  were 
the.  grounds  upon  which  they  had  made 
their  proposal.  Of  course,  the  House 
would  deal  with  it  as  it  thought  fit.  But 
it  was  not  for  want  of  discussion  and  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  they  had  come  to  the  decision 
they  had  of  proposing  an  8^  franchise. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  begged  to  make 
one  observation  as  an  English  Member. 
He  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  hon. 
Gentlemen  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  state  broadly  and  frankly  that  an 
8^.  franchise  upon  the  rating  in  Ireland 
was  equivalent  to  a  16^.  holding,  when 
upon  the  poor-law  debates  they  complained 
of  the  excessive  pressure,  in  consequence 
of  the  rates  being  too  much  for  them,  so 
much  higher  than  they  were  in  England. 
He  really  could  not  reconcile  the  two  pro- 
positions. If  the  SI.  franchise,  according 
to  the  rates  in  Ireland,  were  equal  to  a 
161.  franchise  in  England,  then  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  no  n^hi^  \.q  ^iotaa  ^w^«x\  \a^ 
8«y  iba^  tko3  n«t^  ^ww^i  «^^x^'«srA.. 
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Ub.  roebuck  thought  tfaat  the  ques- 
tioQ  which  the  Committee  hod  to  discusa 
was  entirely  confined  to  the  suffrage,  and 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion  of  rates  as  referred  to  hj  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Lincolnshire.  He  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  disapproTsd  of  the  condnct  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  this  Bill,  and  his 
threatening  no  longer  to  take  charge  of  it 
if  an;  alteration  were  made  in  it  hj  the 
Committee.  The  noble  Lord  had  said, 
that  he  had  made  inquiries  with  respect  to 
the  case  of  Ireland;  but  what  more  infor- 
mation could  he  have  desired  than  had  been 
furnished  to  him  bj  hou.  Members  for  Ire- 
land ?  There  was  not  a  single  Irish  Mem- 
ber who  had  spoken  on  the  subject  who 
had  not  aud  that  the  effect  of  fixing  this 
amount  of  franchise  would  be  to  reduce 
very  considerably  the  borough  constituen- 
cies. The  noble  Lord  had  not  stated  how 
he  had  obtained  his  information  from  Ire- 
land; but  could  he  deny  any  of  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  put  forward  by  hon. 
Members  for  that  country,  one  of  whom, 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Portar- 
lington,  had  said,  that  if  this  amount  were 
adopted,  his  constituency  wonld  be  reduced 
to  seventy  electors.  In  his  opinion  the 
noble  Loi^  was  not  dealing  fairly  with  Int 
land,  and  his  councillors  had  not  fairly  in- 
formed him  of  the  state  of  the  country. 

Mft.  TORRENS  M'CULLAGH  called 
the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  to  the  report  of  the 
Commission  appointed  in  1840  to  inquire 
with  respect  to  the  valuation  of  property 
in  Ireland,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  an 
eight  pound  franchise  would  strike  t 
great  many  of  those  who  were  then  rated 
at  101.,  and  that  a  51.  franchise  even  would 
have  the  same  effect. 

Mk.  KERSHAW  said,  that  as  he  bad 
always  supported  liberal  measures  for  I 
land,  he  hoped  that  the  Oovenimcnt  would 
consent  to  reconsider  this  qucBtion  wit! 
spect  to  the  borough  francbiBc. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SURREY 
■uggosted,  that  if  the  Government  would 
not  give  the  Committee  any  hope  of  their 
reconsidering  the  subject,  the  sooner  the 
House  divided  the  better. 

Mb.  GROGAN  said,  that  in  his  opinion 
it  was  impossible  to  increase  the  borough 
coDStituencies,  unless  they  ohtoiaed  voters 
tma  the  poor-houses. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said  that,  as  he  be- 
lieved the  Goremmcnt  might  probably 
induced  to  ohaiig«  tboir  minds  on  th«  sub- 


ject, he  thought  the  better  Gonroe  to  aiopt 
would  be  for  the  Chairman  to  report  pro- 
grass,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Qnestlon, 

That  the  Chwrman  do  repa*^  progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  agtun,'  put,  and  ■»• 
gatived. 

Question  put.  "  That  the  blank  be  filled 
with  '  eight  pounds.'  " 

The  Committee  divided  :— Ayes  142, 
Noes  90  :  Majority  52. 

Liat  of  the  Ates. 


Abdr,  Sir  T.  N. 
Adderlef,  C,  B. 
Anion,  hon.  Col. 
Archdall,  Cspt.  H. 
Arkwrifht.  G. 
Armatrong,  Sir  A. 
Bainei,  rt.  haa.  M.  T. 
Bsnkvi,  G. 
Bsteaon,  T. 
BcUeo,  R.  M. 


Beim 


,  P. 


Bereiford,  W. 
Barkele;,  Adm. 
Biroh,  Sir  T.  B.  M. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
BowIm,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
BrDflkmaa.  E,  D. 
Buabuiy,  W.  M. 
Corew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carendish,  hon.  C,  C. 
Caylcy,  E.  S, 
ChalCcrton,  Col. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Childen,  J.  W. 
Chriatopher,  R.  A. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Ciivc,  H.  B. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
ConoUj,  T. 
Corr;,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.H.S. 
Coirper,  bon.W.  F. 
Qodd,  G. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
thincomlie,  hon.  0. 
Dundu,  Adm. 
Dundss,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellice,  rt.  bon.  £. 
Fairer,  J. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Film  or.  Sir  E. 
Fitipatrick.  rt.hoD.  J.  W. 
Foley.J.  U.  II. 
Forboi,  W. 
Frccitun,  Col. 
Gaiticll,  J.  M. 
Goooh,  E.  S. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Greene,  T. 
Greofell,  C.  W. 
Grer,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grogan,  E. 
Gaemsey,  Lord 


Halwr,  T.  P. 
Hunilton,  G.  A. 
IlamiltDO,  J.  H. 
HamiltoD,  Lord  C. 
UatoheU.  J. 
Bkwes,  B. 

Ilayter,  Tt.  hon.  W.  G. 
nesdlam,  T.  £. 
Heald,  J. 
Heneage,  E. 
Henlej,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt,  hon.  S. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
nohbonM,  rt.  hon.Sir  J. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Jervii,  Sir  J. 
Jocaljn,  Viict. 
Joiiifle,  Sir  W.  G.  II. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kildsre,  Marq.  of 
labouolwre,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Uwwliei,  hmi.  W.  S. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C 
Lowi^  G.  C. 
Lindsej-.  hon.  Col. 
Locke,  J. 
LoeUuirt,W. 
Maokentie,  W.  F. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Msvterman.  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Maiwoll,  hon.  J.  P. 
Morris,  D. 
Molgrave,  Earl  of 
Mulling,  J.  R. 
More,  Cot. 
Hum,  Lord 

Newrr  A  Mome,  Viatt. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  U. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmeraton,  Viaot. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  F. 
Portal,  M. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Keardo,  O. 
aioe,E.  R. 
Rich.  Q. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
RuBiell,  Lonl  J. 
Ruu«ll,)i 


UaU7bvitoii,LordJ.F.    RniwU.F.O.H. 
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Ruthcrftird,  A. 
Seymor,  H.  K. 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shclburne,  Earl  of 
Simeon,  J. 

SoinerviUe,rt.hon  .SirW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanton,  W.  II. 
Stuart,  II. 
Stuart,  J. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Townley,  R.  G. 


Tufoell,  H. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
TyrcU,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
WatkiM,  Col.  L. 
Williamson,  Sir  U. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wodchousc,  £. 

TELLERa. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
Grey,  R.  W. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Anstey,  T.  C.  Marshall,  W. 

Armstrong,  R.  B.  Martin,  S. 

Arundel     and     Surrey  Mathcson,  Col. 

Earl  of  Milner,  W.  M.  E. 

Bass,  M.  T.  Milton,  Visct. 

Blake,  M.  J.  Mitchell,  T.  A. 

Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P.  Monsell,  W. 

Brotherton,  J.  Mowatt,  F. 

Brown,  W.  Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 

Bulkoley,  Sir  R.  B.  W.  O'Brien,  Sir  T. 

Buubury,  E.  H.  O'Connoll,  M. 

CaulfeUd,  J.  M.  O'ConnoU,  M.  J. 

Clay,  J.  OTlaherty,  A. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S.  Osborne,  R. 

Cobden,  R.  Pilkington,  J. 

Coke,  hon.  E.  K.  Power,  Dr. 

CoUins,  W.  Power,  N. 

Dashwood,  Sir  G.  11.  Rawdon,  Col. 

Dawson,  hon.  T.  V.  Rendlesham,  Lord 

DeTereux,  J.  T.  Roebuck,  J.  A. 

Duncan,  G.  Sadleir,  J. 

Dunne,  Col.  Salwey,  Col. 

Ellis,  J.  Scholcfield,  W. 

Evans,  J.  Scrope,  G.  P. 

Fagan,  W.  Scully,  F. 

Fagan,  J.  Smith,  J.  B. 

Forster,  M.  Spearman,  H.  J. 

Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W.  Stimrt,  Lord  J. 

Fox,  R.  M.  Sullivan,  M. 

French,  F.  Talbot,  J.  II. 

Glyn,  G.  C.  Tancred,  II.  W. 

Grace,  0.  D.  J.  Tenison,  E.  K. 

Grattun,  H.  Tenuent,  R.  J. 

Greene,  J.  Thicknesse,  R.  A. 

Grenfoll,  C.  P.  Thompson,  Col. 

Hardcastle,  J.  A.  Thomely,  T. 

Ilastie,  A.  Trelawny,  J.  S. 

Henry,  A.  Walmsley,  Sir  J. 

Iley worth,  L.  Wawn,  J.  T. 

Hodges,  T.  T.  WUlcox,  B.  M. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G.  Williams,  J. 

Jackson,  W.  Wilson,  M. 

Keating,  R.  Wood,  W.  P. 

Kershaw,  J.  Wyld,  J. 
M'CuUagh,  W.  T.  tellbrs. 

Meagher,  T.  Reynolds,  G. 

Mahon,  The  O'Gorman  Adair,  R.  S. 

Mr.  GROGAN  then  moved,  that  in  the 
first  line  of  page  4,  after  the  words  "  Poor- 
rates,*'  there  he  inserted  the  words  "  Grand 
Jury  Cess  and  Police-rate."  He  moved 
this,  on  the  principle  laid  down  hj  the 
nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 

VOL.  CIX.    [third  series.] 


of  assimilating  the  qualification  in  Ireland 
to  that  of  England,  inasmuch  as  the  poor- 
rate  in  the  latter  country  included  taxes 
analogous  to  those  the  payment  of  which 
he  proposed  to  make  indispensable. 

Mr.  FORBES  objected  to  going  fur- 
ther, as  it  was  now  within  a  few  minntai 
to  One,  and  moved  that  the  Chairman  do 
now  report  progress. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  refuse  to  go  on  till  thej 
had  finished  the  clause.  With  regard  to 
the  proposition  before  the  House,  he  did 
not  think  that  it  would  be  any  improve- 
ment, as  it  would  add  to  the  number  of 
taxes  which  the  voter  must  pay;  and  it 
was  desirable  that  he  should  pay  them,  if 
possible,  in  one  amount. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  progress;  to  sit  again 
on  Monday  next. 

The  House  was  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1 850. 

MixcTEB.]     FuBUo   Bills.  —  2*    Commons    In- 
closure. 
Reported. — Railways  Abandonment. 

ABUSES  IN  EMIGRANT  SHIPS. 

The  EARLofMOUNTCASHELL  moved 
that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  for — 

"  1 .  A  return  of  all  papers  connected  with  the 
Earl  Grey  emigrant  ship,  in  order  to  embrace  the 
despatches  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Sydney, 
with  their  enclosures ;  and  the  report  of  the  Emi- 
gration Committee  therein  referred  to.  2.  The 
communication  from  Earl  Grey  to  his  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  3.  The  evidence  and  re- 
port of  Mr.  Otway,  Poor  Law  Inspector.  4.  All 
correspondence  from  his  Excellency  the  Ix>rd 
Lieutenant  addi'essed  to  Earl  Grey.  5.  The  re- 
ports of  tlio  Emigration  Commissioners  addressed 
to  Earl  Grey.  6.  The  reports  of  the  Poor  Law 
Inspectors,  Otway  and  Senior,  on  this  subject, 
with  their  marginal  notes.  7.  Copies  of  letters 
from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the  Belfast 
Board  of  Guardians,  with  all  other  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject." 

The  noble  Earl  then  observed,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Secretary  for  the  Colonial  Department  on 
a  former  evening  in  reference  to  certain 
orphans  who  had  been  sent  from  Belfait 
to  the  Australian  colonies,  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  bring  forward  this  Motion.  The 
noble  Earl,  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion, 
had  brought  certain  specific  charges  agfunA 
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the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  Belfast 
union.  Those  charges  having  got  into 
print  had  heen  taken  up  hj  the  hoard  of 
guardians  of  that  union,  and  they  had  pass- 
ed, in  consequence,  three  resolutions,  which 
he  had  no  occasion  to  read  to  their  Lord- 
ships, denying  the  accuracy  of  the  nohle 
Earl's  statement.  His  Motion  could  not, 
in  common  fairness,  he  resisted;  and  the 
papers,  therefore,  must  he  produced. 

Earl  GREY  replied,  that  it  was  most 
desirahle  that  all  the  documents  connected 
with  the  question  should  be  in  their  Lord- 
ships* hands.  Indeed,  he  should  not  have 
referred  to  the  case  at  all  had  he  not  been 
under  the  impression  that  the  documents 
in  connexion  with  it  had  heen  at  the  time 
in  their  Lordships'  hands.  He  found, 
however,  upon  inquiry,  that  although  they 
were  being  prepared,  they  had  not  yet 
heen  actually  delivered.  But  as  he  now 
held  in  his  hand  a  proof  of  the  documents, 
and  as  they  would  be  forthwith  laid  upon 
the  table,  he  presumed  that  the  noble  Earl 
would  not  think  it  necessary  to  press  his 
Motion.  As  to  the  board  of  guardians 
alluded  to,  he  had  to  state  that  it  was  not 
the  Belfast  board  of  guardians  to  which  ho 
had  referred,  as  having  been  guilty  of  the 
substitution  of  emigrants  then  in  question. 
What  he  had  stated  was,  that  abuses  had 
arisen  as  regarded  orphans  sent  from  Bel- 
fast, but  he  did  not  mention  the  Belfast 
board  of  guardians  at  all.  As  it  had  hap- 
pened, however,  the  selection  made  by  the 
Belfast  board  had  turned  out  very  unsatis- 
factorilv.  He  might,  while  upon  this  sub- 
ject, add  that  since  the  resumption  of  emi- 
gration, the  arrival  of  no  less  than  147 
emigrant  ships  had  been  reported,  on  board 
of  which  vessels  29,847  persons  had  been 
conveyed  to  Australia,  and  out  of  that 
large  number  there  had  happened  upon  the 
voyage  only  480  deaths.  Now,  upon  a 
voyage  of  the  length  of  that  in  question, 
unless  great  order  had  been  preserved,  and 
the  best  precaution  taken,  a  great  deal  of 
sickness  and  mortality  must  necessarily 
have  prevailed;  but  the  fact  that  during  a 
four  months'  passage  crossing  the  tropics 
only  I  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
emigrants  had  perished,  was  to  his  mind 
ft  conclusive  proof  that  the  system  had 
been  well  conducted.  As  regarded  the 
eonduct  of  officers  of  emigrant  ships,  a  very 
great  majority  of  the  surgeons  sent  out  had 
had  the  highest  testimony  borne  to  their 
character  by  the  colonial  authorities,  after 
their  arrival  in  Australia.  There  were  a 
feW|  and  tery  few  cases  indeed,  of  mis- 


conduct;  and  there  were  also  a  certain 
number  of  instances  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  surgeon  .had  displayed  a  lack  of 
the  requisite  energy  for  the  conduct  of 
such  a  charge.  But  he  repeated  that  the 
instances  of  misconduct  were  very  few. 
He  could  assure  the  noble  Earl  that  many 
of  the  complaints  made  relative  to  emigra- 
tion vessels  had  been  proved  in  the  colony 
to  be  quite  unfounded.  He  believed,  that 
with  respect  to  the  emigrant  trade  in  gene- 
ral, the  way  in  which  it  had  been  carried 
on  was  honourable  not  only  to  the  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  it,  but  to  the  country 
at  large. 

TheEARLofMOUNTCASHELL  said, 
that  he  would  in  a  few  days  give  the  noble 
Lord  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  asser- 
tion which  he  had  just  made.  The  more 
he  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  persons  in 
emigrant  ships,  the  more  abominable  it  ap- 
peared to  be.  He  had  now  to  withdraw 
his  Motion  for  the  returns  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  but  he  gave  notice  that  on  Friday 
next  he  would  move  for  certain  documents 
connected  with  the  penalties  exacted 
from  the  owners  and  officers  of  emigrant 
ships. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  as  the  subject 
was  to  be  further  discussed  on  a  future 
day,  he  purposely  abstained  from  offering 
any  observation  in  confirmation  of  the  ob- 
servations which  he  had  already  offered  to 
their  Lordships.  He  might,  however,  be 
permitted  to  inform  their  Lordships  that 
in  one  case  where  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  captain  and  officers  had  been  proved, 
the  captain  and  officers  had  been  deprived 
of  the  gratuities  to  which  they  would  have 
been  otherwise  entitled,  and  the  owners  of 
the  vessels  had  been  fined  500^.  Ho  was 
bound  in  common  fairness  to  say,  that 
though  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  not 
named  the  board  of  guardians  to  which  he 
had  been  alluding,  it  was  the  board  of 
guardians  for  the  Dungannon  union. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL  ob- 
served that  in  the  case  of  the  vessel  to 
which  Earl  Grey  had  alluded  the  doctor 
bad  received  a  gratuity  of  1002.,  alihoQ|^h 
all  the  other  officers  had  been  mulcted  of 
their  gratuities,  and  the  ownera  had  been 
fined.  Now  the  doctor  in  that  ship  had 
misconducted  himself ;  and  where  a  man 
had  been  guilty  of  gross  misconduct  he 
ought  not  to  receive  even  a  farthing  as  a 
gratuity. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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HOUSE    OP   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1850. 

MwuTES.]     Nbw    Membzr  SwoRir. — For  Can- 
ietbury,  Frederick  Romilly,  Esq. 

tTESTERN  AUSTRALU. 

SmW.  MOLESWORTH  said,  he  wish- 
ed to  repeat  the  question  which  he  had  put 
to  the  non.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attomej  General  a  short  time  previously, 
of  whieh  ample  notice  had  been  given,  and 
to  which  he  thought  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  ought  to  have  distinctly  an- 
swered. The  question  he  had  put  then, 
and  repeated  now,  amounted  to  this  :  whe- 
ther the  persons  appointed  by  Her  Majesty 
to  make  laws  for  the  colony  of  Western 
Australia  can  at  present  legsily  levy  taxes 
on  the  inhabitants  or  property  of  that 
colony  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  certainly  given  notice  to 
the  hon.  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
that  he  meant  to  put  some  questions,  but 
whether  the  question  as  now  put  was  one 
of  them,  ho  (the  Attorney  General)  knew 
not.  But  of  this  question  he  had  not  had 
ample  notice.  The  hon.  Baronet  seemed 
to  tnilik  that  it  ought  to  have  been  answer- 
ed distinctly  and  at  once;  but  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  he  (the  Attorney  General)  was 
bound  in  all  cases  to  answer  on  points  of 
law,  and  without  being  afforded  time  for 
reference.  He  should  have  answered  it 
last  night,  but  that  it  had  been  repeated  in 
a  form  which  led  him  to  believe  there  was 
more  in  it  than  might  have  been  at  first 
supposed.  He  had  now  again  considered 
the  question,  and  he  would  give  it  a  short 
answer.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  per- 
sons appointed  by  Her  Majesty  to  make 
laws  for  the  colony  of  Western  Australia 
could  at  present  legally  levy  taxes  on  the 
inhabitants  or  property  of  that  colony. 

Sir  W.  MOLESWORTH  said,  that  he 
had  given  ample  notice  of  his  question  to 
the  hon.  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
and  that  hon.  Gentleman  had  desired  him 
to  put  it  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General.  He  now  wished  to  ask  whether 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  of 
opinion  that,  under  the  Act  relative  to 
Western  Australia  which  had  expired,  Par- 
liament had  vested  in  the  Crown  the  per- 
manent power  of  legislating  and  of  levying 
taxes,  ot  which  the  Crown  could  not  be  de- 
prived without  consent. 

The  ATTORNEY    GENERAL  said^ 


the  question  must  be  put  in  writing  before 
he  answered  it. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  desired  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man to  the  portion  of  the  Act  in  question 
referring  to  the  continuance  of  that  statute. 
If  it  expired,  what  was  to  be  the  stat^  of 
the  law  ?  Its  continuance  and  its  expira- 
tion were  matters  clearly  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  the  Act,  and  he  wished  to 
know  how  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
reconciled  the  words  regarding  its  continu- 
ance with  the  opinion  that  he  had  just  pro- 
nounced ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  this  question  also  must  be  reduced  to 
writing  before  he  answered  it.  He  did 
not  conceive  himself  bound  to  reply  at  once 
to  every  query  that  might  be  asked  touch- 
ing Acts  of  Parliament. 

Subject  dropped. 

REGIMENTAL  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

Colonel  CHATTERTON  begged  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  if  a  fund,  called  the  St. 
Patrick's  Fund,  in  the  4th  Royal  Irish 
Dragoon  Guards,  had  been  arranged;  and 
if  so,  if  he  had  any  objection  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  particulars  of  that  arrangement, 
and  how  the  sum  of  3,0002.  and  upwards, 
belonging  to  that  fund,  had  been  divided 
and  disposed  of  ? 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  said,  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  and  other  funds  in  certain  re- 
giments of  the  line,  the  House  would  re- 
collect that  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been 
passed  last  year,  appointing  a  commission, 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  S  ecretary 
of  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  those  funds,  into  their  amount, 
and  to  settle  in  an  equitable  manner  the 
way  in  which  they  should  be  distributed 
amongst  those  presently  entitled  to  their 
advantage.  That  commission  had  lately 
met;  they  had  revised  the  various  funds  of 
the  benefit  societies,  and,  among  the  rest, 
the  fund  belonging  to  the  4th  Royal  Irish 
Dragoon  Guards.  They  had  arranged  the 
mode  of  distributing  all  those  funds  equit- 
ably among  those  entitled  to  claim  any- 
thing from  them,  and  as  soon  as  their  re- 
port should  have  been  adjusted,  and  put  in 
form,  they  would  have  no  objection  to  lay 
it  on  the  table  of  the  House,  whereby  th6 
public  would  know  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  distribute  those  benefit 
funds.  He  might  add  that^  from  the  na* 
tore  of  tho  A^rt  of  Parliamsa^^^^^iD>^''^sG^ 
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structions  from  the  Commander-in-chief,  no 
benefit  society  of  any  kind  would  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  in  future  in  any  regiment  of 
the  line. 

WORKING  CLASSES. 

Mr.  SLANEY  rose  to  move  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  report  on 
practical  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
working  classes.  He  should  in  tho  first 
instance  refer  to  the  reports  of  commis- 
sions on  the  state  of  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try in  1817,  1819.  1824,  1830,  and  1834, 
many  of  which  dwelt  upon  those  reme- 
diable abuses  which  interfered  with  the 
moral  and  physical  improvement  of  the 
working  and  poorer  classes.  He  would  ask 
hon.  Members  opposite  whether  a  peasant 
of  unblemished  character  and  industrious 
habits  were  not  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  if  ho  had  any  prospect  before  him  at 
seventy  years  of  age,  except  that  of  becom- 
ing an  almoner  on  the  parish  bounty  ?  If 
his  wife  lived  with  him,  and  brought  up  a 
family  in  industry  and  respectability,  had 
she  any  chance,  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, or  on  his  inability  to  work,  except 
becoming  a  recipient  of  parish  relief? 
Well,  was  this  the  condition  in  which  the 
industrious  agricultural  classes  should  re- 
main ?  lie  would  now  turn  to  the  large 
class  of  persons  engaged  in  towns,  in 
mines,  and  in  great  cities,  and  what  was 
their  condition,  as  it  had  appeared  from 
reports  laid  before  the  House,  and  resting 
upon  the  evidence  of  commissioners  and  of 
committees  appointed  by  that  llouse,  w^ho 
were  fair  and  impartial  witnesses  to  the 
facts  they  related.  During  the  last  fifty  years 
the  increase  of  working  men  in  towns  had 
doubled  the  number  of  residents  in  rural 
districts.  In  1838  a  poor-law  report  drew 
attention  to  their  condition,  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1839  by  a  further  account  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  1840 
a  commission  was  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  great  towns.  The  result  of  their 
inquiries  showed  that  evils  of  the  most 
afflicting  nature  prevailed  regarding  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  poor  in  large 
cities.  In  1842  the  report  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  fortified  that  of  the  conmiission,  and 
in  1843  a  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  to  inquire  into  these  matters. 
In  1844  the  first  report  of  that  commission 
was  issued,  and  in  1845  a  second  report 
appeared,  both  of  which  demonstrated  gross 
neglect  in  large  towns  of  all  regulations 


for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  working 
classes.  In  1845  further  proofs  were  ob- 
tained of  tho  extensive  injury  to  the  public 
health  arising  from  causes  capable  of  re- 
moval. In  1840  the  Children's  Employ- 
ment Commission  reported  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  the  places  of 
work  were  defective  in  ventilation,  in  clean- 
liness, and  that  nothing  had  been  done  to 
provide  innocent  amusement  and  healthful 
recreation  to  the  children  employed  in  fac- 
tories, the  consequence  being,  that  their 
moral  and  physical  health  were  alike  in- 
jured; they  were  stunted  in  growth,  pale, 
and  sickly.  This  state  of  things  remained 
to  the  present  day.  The  summary  of  the 
report  of  the  Children's  Employment  (Com- 
mission was,  that  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
kingdom  the  moral  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren was  lamentably  low,  and  that  no 
means  appeared  to  exbt  of  effecting  any 
improvement  in  the  physical  or  moral  con- 
dition of  the  young  cluldren  employed  in 
factories.  That  report  was  made  in  Jan- 
uary, 1843,  and  since  that  period  nothing 
effectual  had  been  done.  Another  numer- 
ous body  consisted  of  nearly  600,000  hand- 
loom  weavers,  dispersed  through  different 
parts  of  the  country.  They  were  reported 
to  be,  as  a  body,  in  a  state  of  distress,  and 
the  only  hope  of  improving  their  condition 
was,  that  they  should  betake  themflelves 
to  other  avocations,  wherever  practicable, 
and  use  as  much  economy  and  forethought 
as  possible,  when  wages  were  good.  There 
were  also  600,000  railway  labourers  at 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for 
whose  comfort  and  means  of  living  no  pro- 
vision was  made,  and  who  were  compelled 
to  live  in  close  and  unwholesome  dwellings. 
What  had  been  the  effect  of  this  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  ?  That 
there  had  been  an  immense  increase  of 
crime,  pauperism,  disease,  and  discontent 
throughout  the  country,  and  an  exceasive 
mortality  among  the  humbler  classes, 
whose  expectation  of  life  was  in  some 
towns  only  twenty  years,  while  that  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  was  thirty-seven 
and  twenty-seven  years  respectively.  The 
illness  from  preventible  causes  was  doubled, 
and  it  was  proved  that  for  every  person 
among  the  working  classes  who  died  three 
were  ill,  and  their  illness  extended  over  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  Crime  had  also  in- 
creased in  a  rapid  ratio.  The  committals 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1805  was  4,600; 
in  1815,  it  was  7,800;  in  1821,  16,500; 
in  1831,  19,600;  in  1841,  27,000  and  up- 
wards; in  1847,  28,800;   and^  in  1848, 
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30,300.  So  that  the  commitments  had 
increased  six  times  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion of  th^  country,  notwithstanding  all 
the  improvements  that  had  heen  in  pro- 
gress amongst  the  upper  classes.  Now, 
ho  wished  a  deliberative  Committee  to  be 
appointed,  to  consider  what  had  prevented 
the  humbler  classes  from  reaping  a  fair 
share  in  these  improvements.  In  Ireland 
the  commitments  were  21,000  in  1842; 
and  in  1848,  38,000;  but  he  would  not 
lay  any  stress  on  the  case  of  Ireland,  bo- 
cause  it  had  been  affecled  by  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. But  take  the  number  of  sum- 
mary convictions.  In  1837,  in  England 
and  Wales,  they  wore  14,800;  in  1845, 
35,700;  showing  that  they  had  advanced 
much  faster  than  the  population,  and  giv- 
ing an  index  of  what  must  be  the  state  of 
great  bodies  of  the  working  classes.  A 
return  of  the  prisoners  brought  before  the 
justices  in  the  second  seaport  of  tho  king- 
dom showed  that  the  number  in  1 840  was 
17,400;  in  1845, 16,000;  in  1847, 19,000; 
and  in  1848,  22,000.  The  commitments 
at  the  same  place  were,  in  1845,  3,800; 
in  1846,  4.700;  in  1847,  6,500;  in  1848, 
7,700.  In  London,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  what  was  the  state  of  these  sta- 
tistics ?  In  1828  the  commitments  num- 
bered 3,200;  in  1840,  4,000;  in  1844, 
4,300;  in  1846,  5,100;  in  1847,  5,900. 
Now,  contrast  this  with  the  crime  of  France. 
In  France,  in  1825,  the  commitments  were 
7,000;  in  1835,  6,900;  and  in  1845  about 
the  same  number.  So  that  whilst  crime 
increased  three  times  as  fast  as  the  popu- 
lation in  this  country,  offences  of  a  graver 
nature  remained  almost  stationary  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom.  Now,  it  might  be 
thought  that  this  increase  was  confined  to 
populous  cities;  but  it  could  be  shown,  by 
most  accurate  accounts,  that  from  1806  to 
1841,  in  six  agricultural  counties,  with  an 
increase  of  tho  population  of  55  per  cent, 
the  increase  of  crime  was  equal  to  that  of 
six  manufacturing  counties,  with  an  in- 
crease of  92  per  cent  in  the  population. 
He  had  made  a  short  calculation  of  the 
cost  entailed  on  the  country  by  neglecting 
the  welfare  and  improvement  of  these  nu- 
merous classes.  A  Government  commis- 
sion had  estimated  the  cost  of  crime  in 
Liverpool  preparatory  to  the  establishment 
of  the  police  force,  and  its  cost  to  the  com- 
munity. This  statement  was  subsequently 
investigated  by  a  Committee  of  that  House, 
which  declared  it  to  be  rather  understated 
than  exaggerated.  Taking  that,  with  due 
allowances,  as  a  criterion  of  the  cost  of 


crime  throughout  the  country,  he  ventured 
to  say  the  annual  cost  of  crime  was  not 
less  than  11.000,000^.  The  cost  of  poor- 
rates  in  1847  was  5,400. 000?.;  in  1848.  it 
had  increased  between  10  and  15  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year.  The  expense  of  hos- 
pitals for  preventible  illness  among  the  neg- 
lected classes  was  5,400,000?.  also.  The 
cost  of  the  police,  gaols,  transportation,  and 
penitentiaries,  was  1,500,000(.  The  cost  of 
preventible  illness  among  working  men,  in- 
dependently of  hospitals  and  infirmaries, 
was  not  less  than  2,000.000?.  more.  On 
the  whole,  he  calculated  that  crime,  poor- 
rates,  subscriptions  to  hospitals,  loss  of 
time,  and  other  cognate  causes,  which 
would  be  greatly  diminished  by  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes, 
cost  the  country  no  less  than  27,500,000?. 
yearly.  This  was  only  for  England  and 
Wales;  and  if  we  added  the  fair  proportion 
for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  total  would 
be  no  less  than  40,000,000?.  per  annum. 
Now,  tho  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  had  never  yet  been  looked  into  by 
the  Government;  all  that  had  been  done  in 
that  direction  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  unassisted  efforts  of  private  Members; 
but  he  believed  it  was  daily  becoming  the 
opinion  of  mankind  at  large,  that  it  was 
the  duty  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  take  up  this  great  question, 
and  provide,  first,  instruction  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  large  masses  of  the  people; 
next,  protection  for  their  health;  and, 
thirdly,  to  give  them  fair  play  and  reason- 
able facilities  to  aid  their  forethought  and 
stimulate  their  industry.  Now,  he  asked 
for  no  more  than  this,  and  less  than  this 
would  not  be  justice.  If  we  had  had  a  de- 
partment of  the  State — a  standing  commis- 
sion, chosen  irrespective  of  party  motives 
from  each  side  of  tho  House — to  inquire 
what  practical  measures  could  be  devised 
for  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes, 
to  protect  them  from  fraud,  and  give  them 
the  same  advantages  as  were  afforded  to 
other  classes;  long  before  this  he  believed 
remedies  would  have  been  discovered  and 
applied  for  the  great  social  evils  to  which 
he  had  alluded.  He  would  briefly  exem- 
plify his  meaning.  In  1830  it  was  proved 
before  a  Committee  on  manufacturing  em- 
ployment, that  in  the  three  great  trades  of 
England — the  cotton,  woollen,  and  hard- 
ware trades — there  were  three  different 
grades  of  workmen  in  each  trade;  and 
that  in  each  grade  of  workmen,  in  all  these 
trades,  the  wages  were  amply  sufficient, 
for  their  comfort  and  support,  if  the  men 
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had  only  the  means  of  duly  Bpreading  them 
over  a  gi?en  period  of  seven  years.     But 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  do 
this,  because  they  had  no  means  of  ensur- 
ing themselves,   from   the  abundance  of 
work  and  high  wages  of  one  period,  against 
the  want  of  work  and  wages  at  another 
period.     Now,  he  said  it  would  be  a  prac- 
tical measure  to  consider  how  this  might 
be  effected.     A  Bill  to  secure  this  desidera- 
tum, by  the  extension  of  the  Benefit  So- 
ciety Act,  had  passed  through  that  House; 
but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  it  con- 
tained words  liable  to  technical  objections; 
and  up  to  this  hour  the  working  classes 
had  no  power  to  associate  in  order  to  pro- 
vide against  these  constantly  recurring  ca- 
lamities.    With  regard  to  sickness,  benefit 
societies  entirely  confined  their  relief  to 
the  artisan  himself ;  but  no  society  existed 
to  relieve  him  when  any  member  of  his 
family  was  afflicted,  or  to  ensure  himself 
or  his   wife  a  small  annuity  that  would 
maintain  them  in  independence  when  they 
were  past  labour.     They  had  lately  had 
their  attention   directed  to  the  miserable 
fsondition  of  a  number  of  poor  women  who 
oould  find  no  employment  in  this  great  me- 
tropolis; and  the  generous  interposition  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  South  Wiltshire 
had  called  forth  public  sympathy  and  aid 
towards  that  noble  subscription  which  had 
assisted  in  relieving  the  sorrows  of  some 
of  that  depressed  class.     He  had  contri- 
huted  his  humble  mite  towards  that  effort, 
and  rejoiced  to  think  that  it  had  been  in 
some  measure   successful;     but  let  hon. 
Gentlemen  remember  that  the  distress  of 
the  needlewomen  was  but  a  symptom  and 
not  a  cause — a  symptom  of  the  great  ex- 
cess in  the  supply  of  labourers  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand  which  prevailed,  not  in 
one  kind  of  employment  only,  but  in  almost 
all  the  varied  trades  of  tho  country.     So 
that  taking  a  few  persons  from  this  coun- 
try and  placing  them  in  another,  was  only 
like  removing  ono  drop  of  water  from  the 
ocean,  where  its  place  would  be   imme- 
diately filled  up  again.     The  Government 
should  turn  its  attention  to  how  the  supply 
of  labour  should  be  adjusted  to  the  demand, 
tho  solution  of  which  would  do  far  more  for 
the  working  classes  than  any  amount  of 
charity.     An  admirable  work  on  the  moral 
ttatistics    of  this    country   showed  most 
clearly  and  distinctly  that  in  those  neg- 
lected districts  where  gross  ignorance  and 
defective  sanitary  arrangements  most  pre- 
vailed, there  the  greatest  number  of  itQ- 
provident  marriages  and  illegitimate  chil- 


dren were  invariably  found.  And  was  this 
the  fault  of  these  neglected  poor  pe<q>le  f 
No,  it  was  the  fault  of  that  House,  and  of 
the  great  opulent  classes  who  had  benefited 
by  the  industry  of  the  labourer,  and  De- 
lected him  in  his  hour  of  necessity.  He 
hoped,  however,  they  would  speedily  change 
their  policy;  and,  instead  of  spending  im- 
mense sums  in  gaols,  penitentiaries,  and 
workhouses,  turn  to  remedial  processes, 
that  would  commence  by  instmcting  the 
young,  and  saving  them  from  contamiaa- 
tion.  Where  did  ^e  provide  a  safe  invest- 
ment for  the  humble  gains  of  the  industrial 
classes?  He  might  be  answered — in  the 
savings  banks.  Now,  although  the  extent 
to  which  savings  banks  had  been  resorted 
to  showed  how  eager  the  people  were  to 
embrace  any  means  of  providing  against 
misfortune,  yet  in  many  rural  districts  they 
were  hardly  known.  But  suppose  an  arti- 
san saved  601.  or  1001.,  that  amount  was 
not  receivable  at  a  savings  bank.  Talk 
about  an  investment  in  the  fionds-T-the 
working  classes  knew  not  what  it  was; 
and,  besides,  the  funds  were  liable  to  fluo- 
tuation.  But  what  the  humble  working 
man  most  of  all  desired,  after  a  long  life 
of  thrift  and  industry,  was  to  see  a  little 
bit  of  land  that  he  coidd  call  his  own;  bat 
the  legal  difficulties  and  expense  of  tttla 
and  conveyance  deprived  him  of  all  phaaoe 
of  enjoying  such  a  prospect. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  pnqiosed — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  a 
Standing  Committeo  or  unpaid  Commission  ibcfidd 
be  appointed,  to  consider  and  report  on  practical 
plans  (not  connected  with  political  ebaiijna)  fir 
the  social  improvement  of  the  working  an^  poprsr 
classes." 

Mr.  TRELAWNT  said,  i»  was  inpos- 
sible  not  to  feel  that  this  Motion  had  been 
brought  forwasd  from  motives  of  benevo- 
lence; but  he  should  oppose  it  on  this 
ground,  that  he  was  afraid  it  would  tend 
to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  He  valued  the  worl^ing  classes 
as  much  as  any  Member  in  that  House ; 
the  more  he  had  known  them  the  more  he 
had  admired  them,  and  the  more  he  had 
felt  disposed  to  extend  the  franchise.  At 
the  same  time  he  would  not  be  a  partj  to 
practising  a  deception  upon  them|  and  he 
thought  such  a  measure  as  this  would  have 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  deception.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  talked  of  in- 
terfering in  all  sorts  of  cases  wherever  mi- 
sery existed.  If  that  meant  anything,  it 
meant  that  as  soon  as  a  grievance  existed, 
the  Legislature  should  interfere.    ^i4  thp 
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hon.  Qentleman  did  not  give  them  anything 
like  a  plan  to  remove  these  great  griev- 
ances, lie  told  them  there  were  three  things 
they  might  do;  they  might  educate,  they 
mightgive  health,  and  they  might  stimulate 
industry.  With  regard  to  education,  the 
hon.  Memher  told  them  it  had  always  heen 
the  work  of  some  private  Momher  of  the 
House  to  introduce  measures.  Now,  so 
far  from  that  heing  the  case,  during  the 
time  he  (Mr.  Trelawny)  had  heen  a  Memher 
of  the  House,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Memher  for  Tam worth  had  brought  in  a 
measure  to  promote  education.  Again, 
the  present  Government  had  brought  in  a 
measure  for  education,  which  was  already 
working  efficaciously.  With  regard  to 
health,  it  was  also  true  that  there  wore 
parish  doctors  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  poor,  in  cases  of  illness,  could 
have  medical  aid.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Shrewsbury  begged  the  whole  question  in 
making  it  a  function  of  the  Government. 
[Mr.  Slaney  :  I  never  said  that ;  I  spoke 
only  of  remedial  measures.]  It  amounted 
to  the  same  thing.  He  (Mr.  Trelawny) 
was  one  of  those  that  wished  the  people 
not  to  depend  upon  Government.  He 
wished  them,  by  means  of  their  own  sav- 
ings, to  provide  a  sum  for  their  own  wants; 
and  if  they  claimed  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  he  was  one  of  those  who  would 
readily  accede  to  it.  He  did  not  think 
the  working  classes  were  in  the  habit  of 
putting  forward  claims  of  this  sort.  The 
Hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury told  them  Government  ought  to 
bring  in  an  Act  of  I'arliament  to  give  the 
poorer  classes  forethought.  [Mr.  Slaney  : 
No,  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.]  Ho  (Mr. 
Trelawny)  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said  a  Bill  should  be 
brought  in  to  give  the  working  classes 
forethought,  but  that  was  the  tendency  of 
his  remark.  It  came  to  precisely  the  same 
thing.  It  was  getting  the  working  classes 
into  a  habit  of  thinking  that  those  things 
would  be  done  for  them  which  could  only 
be  done  by  themselves.  There  was  one 
thing  in  which  the  Government  had  inter- 
fered, and  that  was  in  the  corn  laws,  which 
were  repealed  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  He  would  not  go  into  the 
question  of  the  policy  of  the  com  laws, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  practical 
effect  of  repealing  the  corn  laws  was  voting 
a  sum  from  the  higher  classes  to  the  lower. 
It  might  be  said  that  it  was  originally  taken 
from  the  poor.  That  ho  was  ready  to  ad- 
mit; but  when  the  measure  was  passed,  it 


was  practically  taking  from  the  rich  and 
giving  to  the  poor. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  benevolent  motives  which  had 
induced  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury 
to  bring  forward  this  Motion.  He  was 
bound  also  to  testify,  from  private  com- 
munications he  had  had  with  the  hon. 
Member  on  this  subject,  to  the  liberality 
of  his  intentions  witn  regard  to  defray- 
ing any  expense  which  might  be  iur 
curred  in  the  plan  ho  had  proposed  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  The  hon*  Gentleman  had  given 
ample  proofs  of  his  readiness  to  devote  hia 
time,  attention,  and  property,  to  that  great 
object.  But  he  did  not  think  that  the 
measure  he  had  propounded  to  the  Hpuse 
would  be  a  practical  plan.  The  proposal 
itself  was  very  vague  and  indefinite;  and, 
after  listening  with  great  attention  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  statement,  he  had  bcei) 
unable  to  ascertain  what  was  the  precise 
nature  of  the  duties  which  he  proposed  to 
devolve  on  this  Standing  Committee,  or 
unpaid  Commission.  He  presumed  that 
by  a  Standing  Committee  was  meant  a 
Committee  of  this  House  to  act  continu- 
ously during  the  recess;  or  if  a  commis- 
sion, that  it  should  be  selected  by  the 
Crown  from  the  various  parties  in  that 
House,  without  any  exclusive  political  com- 
plexion— that  it  should  not  be  an  exclu- 
sive body  in  any  sense,  and  should  merely 
receive  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  working  classes,  and 
consider  any  plans  that  might  originate 
with  others  for  that  object  —  an  object 
most  impoi-tant  in  itself,  but  which  he 
thought  would  not  be  promoted  by  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  It  would 
lead  to  the  collection  of  a  largo  number 
of  blue  books,  whereby  Parliament  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  information  of  which 
they  were  in  possession  of  a  great  deal 
at  the  present  moment,  and  would  be  no 
better  able  than  now  to  remove  the  causes 
of  distress  which  might  be  proved  to  exist. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  him  to  be 
wrong  in  supposing  that  Parliament  had 
the  power  of  removing  many  of  the  causes 
of  those  evils  which  he  had  enumerated. 
He  proposed  that  the  body  whom  he  would 
constitute  should  consult  as  to  public  health, 
education,  industry,  crime,  emigration,  and 
the  poor  laws;  and  he  presumed  they  would 
have  to  recommend  any  changes  which 
might  be  deemed  expedient  in  the  laws 
affecting  these  subjects.  Was  it  possible 
that  a  Committee  of  five  or  six  gentleinen. 
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taken  from  the  different  parties  in  that 
House,  could,  with  any  practical  benefit  to 
the  public,  devote  so  much  of  their  time  to 
the  consideration  of  extensive  changes  of 
the  law  on  these  subjects  as  their  impor- 
tance required  ?  The  very  instances  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  brought  forward, 
in  which,  through  the  exertions  of  indi- 
vidual Members  of  that  House,  great  and 
important  changes  had  been  made,  showed 
that  it  was  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  any  Standing  Committee  or  unpaid 
commission  of  the  kind  proposed;  but  that 
we  happily  lived  in  a  time  when  the  obli- 
gation and  duty  were  generally  felt  of  at- 
tending to  measures  which  were  calculated 
to  promote  the  social  improvement  of  the 
working  and  poorer  classes.  There  was 
much  force  in  the  objection  taken  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tavistock  as  to  the  unde- 
fined expectations  of  great  legislative 
changes,  which  would  be  excited  in  the 
working  classes,  by  the  appointment  of  such 
a  Committee  or  Commission.  With  regard 
to  some  of  the  objects,  means  were  already 
provided,  as  far  as  could  be  done  by  the 
Legislature,  for  their  attainment.  There 
was  now  a  board  of  health,  which  combined 
with  its  deliberative  functions  the  executive 
powers  that  had  been  confided  to  it  by 
Parliament,  and  which  he  believed  had 
been  exercised  with  benefit  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Shrewsbury  proposed  that  this  Committee 
should  be  altogether  excluded  from  con- 
sidering any  measures  connected  with  po- 
lit  cal  changes.  How  the  line  was  to  be 
drawn,  he  confessed  he  could  not  see. 
Many  of  the  subjects  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  alluded  to  were  political  ques- 
tions; and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
draw  the  distinction,  imless  by  political 
measures  were  meant  only  those  affecting 
the  composition  of  Parliament,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise.  With  so  small  a 
limitation  as  that,  and  regarding  the  vast 
range  of  other  subjects  which  legislation 
embraced,  and  which  would  be  confided  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  he 
thought  it  would  be  absolutely  unable  to 
perform  its  functions  with  any  advantage 
to  the  public;  and  he  feared  that  great  evil 
would  arise  from  the  indefinite  expectation 
of  legislative  measures,  which  would  rather 
lead  people  away  from  the  use  of  those 
means  which  they  might  employ  with  effect 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  He  was  far  from  saying 
that  Parliament  ought  not,  by  legislation, 
to  eDCOorage  habits  of  prudence  and  in- 


dustry, as  was  done  by  Acts  relating  to 
savings'  banks,  and  other  subjects,  with 
great  advantage;  but  Parliament  could  do 
but  little  directly  with  this  object.  He 
hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division;  as  in  that  case,  while 
giving  him  full  credit  for  the  benevolence 
of  his  views,  and  admitting  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  but  differing  from  him  in 
the  means  which  he  proposed  for  attain- 
ing the  end,  he  should  be  obliged  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  thought  that  bis  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Shrewsbury  de- 
served  great  credit  for  the  perseverance 
with  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  House  to  attend  to  a  subject  which 
was  most  deserving  of  their  notice;  but  it 
was  a  question  whether  the  objects  be  con- 
templated could  not  be  better  effected  by 
the  private  combination  of  benevolent  gen- 
tlemen. He  quite  agreed  with  many  of 
the  points  mentioned  by  his  bon.  Friend, 
and  could  bear  this  testimony  in  his  favour. 
Last  year  he  (Mr.  Sotheron)  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  a  Committee,  and  there  was  scarcely 
any  person  conversant  with  the  affairs  of 
friendly  societies  brought  before  them  who 
did  not  recommend  the  formation,  not  of  a 
tribunal,  but  of  a  union  of  competent  per- 
sons, who  would  give  the  best  advice  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  settling  disputes  in  those 
societies.  If  his  hon.  Friend  would  only 
turn  his  mind  to  devise  some  means  by 
which  an  association  could  be  formed, 
through  means  of  which  persons  in  the 
country,  who  had  no  other  means  of  get- 
ting advice,  could  obtain  information,  it 
would  be  very  desirable. 

Mr.  HUME  did  not  think  the  object  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury could  be  carried  out  by  any  Com- 
mittee that  could  be  proposed ;  but  for  the 
establishment  of  a  benevolent  society  an 
excellent  precedent  would  be  found  in  the 
one  established  by  Sir  John  Barnard,  a 
full  explanation  of  the  principles  of  which 
was  to  be  had,  along  with  the  rules,  in  the 
library.  The  improving  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  could  not  be  so  well 
attained  by  a  Parliamentary  Comniittee,  as 
by  an  asssociation  of  benevolent  individuals. 

Mr.  M.  MILNES  would  suggest  that 
this  commission  would  have  the  effect  of 
enabling  a  Government  to  cast  from  its 
shoulders  its  responsibility,  instead  of  ex- 
citing it  to  what  it  should  be  continually 
excited,  namely,  the  remembrance  that  it 
was  the  first  duty  of  a  constitutional  Qo 
vemment  to  consider  how  far  it  was  pot- 
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sible  for  the  Executive  to  advance  the 
charitable  and  wise  intentions  of  every 
man  at  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  of 
the  citizens  generally,  with  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  the  social  habits  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  imperative  duty  not 
only  of  this  Government,  but  of  all 
Governments,  to  assist  the  Members  of 
that  House  and  the  citizens  generally 
in  attempting  in  some  degree  to  remedy 
the  enormous  social  evils  that  pressed 
upon  the  country.  It  was  the  belief 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  country  that 
the  upper  classes  were  not  careless  about 
their  grievances,  and  it  was  to  that  con- 
viction they  owed  the  general  and  perma- 
nent peace  and  order  of  the  community, 
which  was  particularly  apparent  when  con- 
trasted with  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
many  other  portions  of  the  civilised  world. 
He  trusted  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  way  in  which  his  Motion 
was  received  on  this  occasion,  and  be  hoped 
that  on  future  occasions  he  would  continue 
to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  great 
duty  of  giving  to  such  exertions  all  the 
assistance  they  could.  He  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  fears  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
that  the  people  would  look  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  their  great  stay  in  all  cases,  for  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  progress  of 
the  country  had  mainly  arisen  from  the 
development  of  the  individual  character  of 
the  people.  There  were  several  matters 
in  which  the  Executive  might  interfere 
most  usefully.  He  would  take,  for  instance, 
those  cases  where  in  great  cities  there  was 
a  destruction  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
to  make  way  for  improvements.  They 
had  seen  streets  of  palaces  built,  while  the 
poor  were  driven  away  to  some  distant 
comer,  and  no  attempt  was  made,  by  the 
building  of  lodging  houses  fit  for  their 
accommodation,  to  remedy  this  evil.  That 
was  one  instance  amongst  many  which  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Government  to  re- 
member ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  Ex- 
ecutive interfered,  they  were  above  all 
things  bound  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  omit  no  possible  opportunity 
of  remedying  the  great  social  evils  which 
the  enormously  crowded  state  of  a  city 
pressed  upon  them.  He  entreated  of  the 
Government  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  earn- 
ing the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  people 
by  attending,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
to  those  matters  which  affect  their  social 
condition. 

Mr.  H.  a.  HERBERT  must  take  that 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 


noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
to  one  or  two  words  which  fell  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  on  the  sub- 
ject of  savings  banks.  He  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  petition  on  the  subject,  which 
he  would  present  to  the  House  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  did  not  shortly  ap- 
pear in  his  place,  signed  by  3,000  persons 
in  the  town  of  Rochdale.  Those  3,000 
persons,  together  with  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals connected  with  friendly  societies,  had 
sustained  an  enormous  loss  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  one  of  those  institutions 
which  they  had  been  led  to  believe  they 
might  look  to  with  confidence  as  one  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  If  the 
people  were  allowed  to  think  that  those  in- 
stitutions were  under  the  management  of 
Government,  and  if  then  they  were  sud- 
denly told  that  the  savings  of  a  whole  life 
of  industry  were  to  be  swept  away  by 
them,  no  greater  blow  could  be  given  to 
those  habits  which  it  was  their  duty  to  en- 
courage. As  the  subject  had  been  men- 
tioned, he  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
the  subject,  and  he  would  ask  him  whether 
it  was  not  right,  while  the  Government 
provided  for  the  future,  that  they  should 
take  into  consideration  the  condition  of 
those  parties,  and  others  similarly  situated, 
who  had  suffered  from  the  past.  He  did 
not  know  what  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  Bill  relat- 
ing to  savings  banks,  but  he  hoped  that 
some  system  would  be  adopted  to  give  to 
those  people  what  they  had  a  right  to 
demand.  Let  them  either  have  Govern- 
ment security,  or  let  them  inform  the  peo- 
ple that  Government  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  those  establishments.  The  Go- 
vernment had  for  a  series  of  years  just 
interfered  so  far  as  to  foster  the  idea 
amongst  the  working  classes  that  they 
had  Government  security ;  but  when  they 
came  to  look  into  the  Act  of  Parliament 
it  was  foimd  they  had  not  that  security, 
and  as  the  Government  had  taken  away  the 
security  that  formerly  existed  from  the 
trustees  of  those  establishments,  it  was 
obviously  their  duty  to  take  care  that  no 
such  occurrences  should  take  place  in  fu- 
ture, and  he  thought  the  parties  who  had 
sustained  a  loss  had  strong  claims  on  the 
Government  for  compensation  for  the  past. 
Mr.  CAMPBELL  said,  that  while  his 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  reflecting  on  the  observations 
which  had  been  just  addressed  to  him  with 
regard  to  savings  banks,  he  was  anxious 
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to  mako  some  remarks  upon  the  Motion. 
He  was  anzioi^  to  do  this,  hecaose  he  in- 
tended to  oppose  the  Motion  on  grounds 
not  entirely  identical,  although  very  far 
from   heing    conflicting,    with    those    on 
which  it  was  opposed  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. His  (Mr.  Campbeirs)  argument 
was  twofold,  and  suggested  by  the  terms 
in  which  the   Motion   was  presented  to 
them.     They  were  asked  to  constitute  an 
unpaid  commission  to  conduct  a  very  large 
inquiry,  and  to  promote  an  object  of  im- 
mense importance.     He  did  not  think  that 
an  unpaid  commission  would  be  equal  to 
the  duties  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  desired  to  devolve 
upon  it,  or  sufficient  for  the  ends  to  which 
it  was  now  proposed  to  render  it  subser- 
vient.    A  useful  and  magnificent  inquiry 
had  recently  been  instituted  by  the  con- 
ductors  of  the   Morning    Chronicle  into 
the  social  circumstances  and  condition  of 
the  working  classes.     It  had  been  remark- 
ably effective.     The  House  of  Commons 
was  familiar  with  it.     It  had  been  the 
salient  feature  and  the  striking  topic  of 
the  autumn.     It  had,  in  his  opinion,  so 
influenced  the  public  mind  as  nearly  to 
arrest  the  democratic  and  resuscitate  tbe 
social  movement  of  the  country.     Did  any 
one  suppose  that  so  vast,  so  vivid,  and  so 
substantial  a  collection  of  data  on  the  ba- 
bits  and  the  circumstances  of  the  working 
classes,  could  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
accomplished  by  an  unpaid  commission  ? 
An    unpaid    commission,    he    contended, 
would  do  no  sort  of  justice  to  the  case,  by 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  endeavoured  to 
obtain  it.     Ho  (Mr.  Campbell)  declined  to 
enlarge  any  further  upon  this  topic.     He 
objected,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  proposed 
exclusion  of  all  political  inquiry  from  the 
labours  of  the  body — whether  paid  or  un- 
paid— which  the  House  was  asked  to  call 
into  existence.     It  appeared  to  him  that 
an  advantage  of  no   ordinary  magnitude 
would  be  secured  if  a  commission  to  collect 
facts,  and  to  authenticate  them,  on  tbe 
subject  of  the  working  classes,  were  in- 
structed  at  the    same  time  to   ascertain 
whether,  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  ex- 
tent, their  improvement  might  be  driven 
forward  by  the  creation  of  new  franchises 
among  them.     He  desired  to  refer  to  the 
first  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  in  defence  of  the  Re- 
form Act,  and  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  delivered  June  20, 1848. 
In  that  memorable  speech,  the  noble  Lord 


had  scattered  before  the  Howe  of  Com- 
mons and  the  public  his  ideas  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  whioh  some  new  franchise  ought 
to  be  created.  It  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  neither  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self, nor  any  other  Member  of  the  ^ouse 
of  Commons,  nor  any  politician  out  of 
doors,  had  yet  explained  in  what  way  that 
principle  might  be  translated  into  practice, 
incorporated  in  the  laws,  and  engrafted  on 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  data  were  deficent ;  and  if  the 
principle  was  sound,  the  data  ought  to  be 
acquired.  A  commission  of  efiTectiye  cha- 
racter, and  able  Members,  might,  by  means 
of  an  inquiry  devoted  to  social  objects,  and 
not  debarred  from  constitutional  researches, 
acquire  the  materials  without  which  tbe 
principle  enunciated  by  the  noble  Lord 
would  never  he  a  practical  discovery.  He 
(Mr.  Campbell)  desired  to  make  a  farther 
and  a  somewhat  wider  observation.  Since 
the  debate  of  Thursday,  Feb.  28th,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  genertd  conviction  of  all 
reflecting  politicians,  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  arrived  for  any  change  to  be  effected 
in  the  Reform  Act.  Concurrently  with 
this  conviction,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny 
that  there  existed  something  like  a  popular 
distrust  and  popular  impatience  on  the 
subject.  Would  it  not  be,  therefore,  sa- 
tisfactory— would  it  not  be  calculated  to 
place  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  good  re- 
lation to  the  public,  if  the  fact  stood  oat 
before  their  notice  that  a  process  was  go- 
ing on  of  which  the  result  would  be  the 
acquiisition  of  facts,  the  accumulation  of 
materials  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  finai|- 
chises  which  the  noble  Lord  had  offered — 
in  theory  at  least — two  years  ago  to  the 
reflection  of  the  country.  He  (Mr.  Camp- 
bell) was  bound  to  state — and  anxious  to 
be  understood  in  what  he  then  stated — 
that  he  did  not  come  down  to  that  House 
to-night  in  order  to  initiate  a  proposition, 
or  propound  a  scheme.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  a  Motion  to  constitute  an  unpaid 
commission,  from  which  all  political  inquiry 
was  to  bo  kept  apart,  might  preclude  any 
Member  whose  position  warranted  the  step 
from  suggesting  a  commission  of  such  a 
kind  as  he  had  ventured  to  delineate — ^in- 
asmuch as  it  was  possible  that  a  commis- 
sion of  that  sort  might  be  the  means  of 
strengthening,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
amending  the  Reform  Bill,  of  averting 
crude  change,  of  accelerating  ripe  and  per- 
manent correction — he  would  be  oompeUedy 
like  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  to  meet  tbts  Mo- 
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tion  with  a  tiwt  but  ^Iso  a  rdiiotont  ne- 
gatiye. 

Ma.  STANFORP  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  Aocial  welfare  of  the  working  classes, 
but  thought  it  was  inipossible  for  any  in- 
dividual Member  of  the  House  to  bring 
forward  with  success  any  measure  for  their 
benefit;  if,  however,  he  came  down  to  the 
House  backed  bj  the  voice  of  a  public 
body,  his  recommendation  would  be  at- 
tended to.  As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  asserted,  he  might  refer  to  what 
had  been  done  with  respect  to  the  baths 
and  washhouses  and  model  lodginghouses. 
If  any  individual  Member  brought  forward 
measures  of  that  kind  he  could  not  obtain 
a  patient  hearing — at  least  they  must 
think  so,  if  they  were  to  judge  of  the  way  in 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury 
had  been  listened  to,  though  his  speech 
expressed  as  sincere  a  desire  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  working  classes  as  he  had  ever 
seen  evinced  in  that  House.  He  thought 
that  an  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  devoted 
80  much  of  his  time  to  the  subject  should 
be  listened  to  with  greater  attention,  par- 
ticularly when  they  heard  debates  carried 
on  for  ten  hours  on  speculative  questions, 
which,  even  if  carried  into  effect,  could 
confer  little  or  no  benefit  on  the  working 
classes.  He  thought  that  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing a  social  question  ought  to  be  treated 
with  more  respect,  and  he  drew  from  it  the 
deduction  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  an 
unpaid  commission.  There  was  a  variety 
pf  questions  that  could  be  brought  before 
such  an  unpaid  commission.  If  gentlemen 
could  be  found  who  would  be  sufiicicntly 
philanthropic  to  devote  their  time  to  it, 
what  objection  could  there  be  made  to  it  ? 
If  the  Government  were  really  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  alleviate  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  people,  would  it  not 
be  of  considerable  importance  to  have  the 
assistance  of  such  an  auxiliary  who  would 
i:ome  down  to  them  with  reports  framed  to 
act  upon  and  take  into  consideration.  If 
the  Motion  was  pressed  to  a  division,  he 
should  support  it. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  expressed  his 
thanks  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury for  having  performed  the  unavailing 
task  which  he  had  undertaken.  It  was  a 
Motion  less  open  to  the  usual  objection 
made  to  propositions  of  this  kind,  viz. 
that  it  would  encourage  unfounded  hopes 
on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  than 
any  he  had  ever  known.  He  (Lord  R. 
Grofivenor)  did  not  intend  charging  the 


House,  or  the  present  or  any  preceding 
Government,  with  being  peculiarly  hard- 
hearted in  resisting,  or  in  giving  a  re- 
luctant hearing  to  Motions  of  this  descrip- 
tion; but  of  this  he  was  quite  sure,  that 
the  oftener  the  fact  was  stated  in  that 
House  that  the  working  classes  were  at 
the  present  moment  suffering  under  the 
greatest  evils,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
them.  After  what  had  been  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  various  towns 
in  this  country,  and  after  the  report  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  labouring  women  and  children 
in  mines,  he  felt  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  commission  such  as  had  been 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury to  point  out  the  practical  mode  by 
which  those  and  other  evils  affecting  the 
working  classes  might  be  remedied  and 
removed.  He  felt  all  the  diflSculty  of  ap- 
pointing such  a  commission;  but  no  Ses- 
sion should  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
some  report  on  the  state  of  the  working 
classes,  emanating  from  a  commission  to 
that  House,  and  from  that  House  to  the 
country  One  objection  to  the  Motion  was 
that  it  was  too  general,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  it  embraced  were  too  nu- 
merous. Now,  he  really  hoped  that  when 
hon.  Members  should  at  any  time  come 
forward  and  state  special  grievances,  and 
bring  forward  remedies  for  them,  the 
House  would  not  reject  those  remedies  on 
the  same  fanciful  grounds  as  those  on 
which  the  present  Motion  had  been  met. 

Mb.  SLANEY  said,  that  after  the  kind 
feeling  which  had  been  evinced  towards 
him  during  the  debate,  and  the  kind  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  alluded  to  by 
the  right  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  he  felt  that 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  cause 
which  he  had  humbly  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vocate, if  he  were  to  press  his  Motion  to  a 
division.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
subject  which  he  had  brought  before  the 
House  would  sink  into  the  minds  of  many 
hon.  Members  who  had  never  before  paid 
attention  to  them.  He  would  merely  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  there  wore  three  points 
which  might  serve  as  barometers  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  working  classes; 
the  progress  of  mortality  as  compared  with 
population;  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates; 
and  the  proportion  of  criminals  to  the 
population.  These  three  points  appeared 
to  him  to  speak  with  the  loudest  voice  iu 
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favour  of  some  measure  of  tbe  kind  which 
he  had  proposed  being  adopted.  He  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  left  his  Motion 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  in  any 
form  which  they  might  have  thought  pro- 
per ;  but  as  they  had  given  their  reasons 
for  opposing  the  Motion,  he  would  consent 
to  withdraw  it,  in  the  sincere  hope  that 
the  Government  would  themselves  take  up 
the  subject.  He  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  bring  forward  Motions,  some  of  which 
were  met  by  smiles  from  hon.  Members, 
but  which,  notwithstanding,  had  been  sub- 
sequently carried.  He  thanked  the  House 
for  the  kindness  with  which  it  had  listened 
to  a  subject  which,  although  he  considered 
it  one  of  importance,  many  hon.  Members 
might  consider  as  uninteresting.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving  for 
leave  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 
Motion  by  leave  withdrawn. 


QUALIFICATION  OF  ELECTORS. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  suggested  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster 
who  had  a  notice  on  the  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  qualification  of  Members,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  bring 
it  on  upon  the  present  occasion.  The  same 
subject  had  been  brought  before  the  House 
but  a  few  days  since,  on  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  on  which  oc- 
casion it  was  fully  discussed  by  the  House, 
and  a  division  come  to  upon  the  subject. 
There  was  also  a  Bill  at  present  before 
the  House  with  respect  to  the  franchise  in 
Ireland;  he  would  therefore  submit  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  that,  after  the 
debate  which  had  so  recently  taken  place 
on  a  similar  subject,  and  the  fact  of  a  Bill 
being  before  the  House,  no  public  advan- 
tage would  be  obtained  by  bringing  for- 
ward again  a  question  of  this  kind. 

Sir  Be  L.  EVANS  said,  that  the  sub- 
ject was  one  in  which  he  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest, and  that  interest  was  also  shared 
by  many  hon.  Members  in  the  House,  as 
well  as  by  a  considerable  number  of  people 
out  of  doors.  There  was  always  considera- 
ble disadvantage  to  any  individual  Member 
arising  from  not  proceeding  with  his  notice 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so; 
but  as  he  was  informed  by  one  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  high  authority  in  the  House  that 
the  present  moment  was  rather  inoppor- 
tune, and  might  possibly  damage  the  ob- 
ject which  he  had  at  heart,  he  would  cer- 
tainly sooner  incur  some  personal  disad- 
vantage than  run  the  risk  of  doing  any 
injury  to  a  cause  which  he  was  aaxious 


to  promote.  Feeling,  as  he  did,  that  Ire- 
land stood  more  in  need  of  Parliamentarj 
reform  than  England,  he  would  not  feel 
justified  in  pressing  his  Motion^  bat  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  after  Easter, 
and  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Franchise  Bill, 
to  bring  the  matter  forward. 
Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

POSTAL  COMMUNICATION    BETWEEN 

LONDON  AND  PARIS. 
Mr.  MACKINNON:    Sir,    it   is  here 
quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  advan- 
tages which  arise  to  both  France  and  Eng- 
land, from  a  facility  of  communication :  the 
mutual  benefits  are  evident,  and  need  not 
be  expatiated  on  at  present;  I  will,  there- 
fore, at  once  enter  into  the  subject.     For- 
merly, in  days  of  sailing  vesseU,   before 
steamboats    came   into   general   use,  the 
communication     between     England     and 
France  was  usually  by  Dovor  and  Calais; 
and  gradually  as  steamboats  were    used, 
the  route  to  Boulogne  was  preferred  by  the 
public — for   example,  in  the  year   1831, 
about  thirty-oight  thousand  persons  went 
to  Calais  from  England,  ana  only  eleven 
thousand   to  Boulogne,   but  in   the  year 
1847,  we  find  seventy-eight  thousand  to 
Boulogne,  and  sixteen  thousand  to  CaUus. 
Now,  if  the  mass  of  the  public  preferred 
the  route  by  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,  it 
seems  that  route  must  be  the  shortest  and 
the  best,  and  this  supposition  seems  con- 
firmed by  the  distance  saved,  as  appears 
by  the  following  statement : — 

Comparison  of  the   Routks  bt  Bouloors  ivd 
Calais,  as  to  distancsb. 

It  is  82  miles  fi-om  London  to  Folkestone, 

27  „         Folkestone  to  Boulogne, 
109         „         Boulogne  to  Paris. 

278  miles  from  London  to  Puis,  by  Folkes- 
tone and  Boulogne. 
It  is  88  miles  fi*om  London  to  Dovor, 

28  „         Dovor  to  Boulogne, 
169  ..  Boulogne  to  Paris. 


»t 


285  miles  from  London  to  Paris,  bj  Dovor 

and  Boulogne. 
It  is  88  miles  from  London  to  Dovor, 
23  „         Dovor  to  Calais, 

235  „  Calais  to  Paris  (by  railway 

vi&  Lille). 

346  miles  from  London  to  Paris,  by  this 

route. 

Now,  as  to  the  time  occupied  in  the  tran- 
sit. It  appears,  that  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, 1849,  an  express  of  tbo  Tknei 
went  from  London  to  Paris  in  8^  hours; 
it  started  with  the  morning  paper  at  half- 
past  four  A.  M.,  and  arrived  in  Paris,  at 
one  o'clock  p.  m.    Again,  on  tbe  3id  of 
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January,  1850,  an  express  through  Bou- 
logne and  Folkestone  reached  London 
from  Paris  at  7h.  15in.  a.m.,  having 
started  from  Paris  at  8h.  30m.  p.m. 
about  eleven  hours,  having  been  detained 
some  time  on  the  road  by  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances :  this  express  reached  Lon- 
don as  stated,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
A.M.;  whilst  the  mail  which  started  from 
Paris  at  the  same  time,  only  reached  Lon- 
don for  letters  to  be  delivered  at  four 
o'clock,  P.M.,  making  a  difference  of 
nearly  seven  hours.  Now,  it  seems  strange 
that  the  official  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries,  should,  in  so  short  a  dis- 
tance, be  greater  by  seven  hours  in  pri- 
vate than  in  official  communication:  such 
ought  not  to  be  case.  Now,  as  to  the 
great  question  which  has  been  stated — the 
difficulty  of  reaching  the  harbour  of  Bou- 
logne, when  a  strong  westerly  wind  was 
prevalent,  and  the  greater  facilities  found 
in  Calais  harbour — this  is  not  proved.  It 
appears  by  the  tables,  that  in  one  year, 
the  irregularities  by  Calais  were  twenty- 
six,  and  by  Boulogne  thirty- two,  making  a 
difference  of  only  six,  and  even  these  six 
were  from  causes  not  likely  again  to  occur. 
Besides,  it  appears  that  when  a  strong  wes- 
terly wind  renders  the  entrance  into  the 
harbour  or  off  the  harbour  of  Boulogne 
difficult,  the  boat  can  with  ease  make  the 
harbour  of  Calais;  and  no  time  is  lost,  for 
then  you  are  only,  as  you  are  at  present, 
going  to  Calais;  whereas,  if  your  route  is 
always  through  Calais,  if  a  strong  easterly 
wind  blows,  you  return  in  that  case  to 
Dover.  As  a  proof  that  the  Boulogne  har- 
bour is  not  unsafe,  it  appears  that  since 
1843,  the  South  Eastern  Company's  pack- 
ets have  made  4,000  voyages  there  and 
back  from  Folkestone  without  a  single 
accident.  Now,  if  the  accelerated  com- 
munication between  Folkestone  and  Bou- 
logne is  adopted,  it  would  appear  that  a 
day  mail  would  be  unnecessary,  whereby 
an  immense  saving  of  expense  would  be 
gained.  Added  to  this,  it  is  possible  to 
save  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
a  year  to  the  country  by  the  conveyance 
of  the  mails  by  contract,  as  the  South 
Eastern  Company,  it  is  asserted,  will  un- 
dertake to  convey  the  bags  for  the  Post 
Office  at  a  saving  of  that  sum  to  the 
public.  It  seems,  Sir,  needless  for  me  to 
expatiate  more  at  length  at  present  on  the 
subject,  and  I  will  only  move  that  a  Select 
Committee  bo  appointed  for  the  purpose  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed— 


"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to 
ascertain  the  most  expeditions  and  least  expen- 
sive  mode  of  Postal  Communication  between  Lon- 
don and  Paris.*' 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Mb.  W.  COWPER  said,  there  was  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  Gentleman;  but  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  very  great  advantage  from 
it,  except  that  the  statements  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  would  then  be 
sifted  and  examined.  He  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  attached  too  much  importance 
to  the  express  which  he  had  referred  to; 
for  he  believed  it  would  appear  that  an  ex- 
press which  went  by  the  line  of  Calais  ar- 
rived within  sixteen  minutes  of  the  one  on 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  so  much  relied; 
but  the  point  to  be  looked  to  in  making 
these  postal  arrangements  was  not  the 
question  by  which  line  they  could  on  a 
particular  occasion  travel  with  the  utmost 
rapidity;  but  by  which  line  the  greatest 
amount  of  certainty  could  be  maintained 
through  the  whole  year.  Now,  from  the 
peculiarities  of  Boulogne  harbour,  it  did 
appear  to  the  Government,  from  their  ex- 
periments of  one  year,  that  there  was  the 
greatest  uncertainty  and  irregularity;  and 
it  was  a  greater  evil  to  those  receiving  cor- 
respondence to  receive  it  at  at  different 
hours  than  to  have  it  regularly  at  a  later 
hour.  The  harbour  at  Boulogne  had  such 
disadvantages  for  landing  the  mails,  that 
during  the  period  they  were  sent  by  that 
route  the  Admiralty  were  obliged  to  allow 
them  five  hours  and  a  half  between  the  one 
railway  station  and  the  other;  whereas  on 
the  Calais  route  the  time  allowed  was  only 
four  hours.  He  could  only  say,  that  as 
a  Committee  was  to  be  appointed,  it  might 
be  better  to  survey  the  whole  subject;  and 
in  addition  to  that  branch  of  the  mail- 
packet  service  at  Dover  which  ran  through 
France,  to  consider  the  other  branch  that 
ran  to  Ostend,  because  there  were  many 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  mails  might 
be  sent  to  the  north  of  Europe  through 
France  without  any  additional  expense* 
thus  merging  the  two  lines  in  one,  and  at 
the  same  time  keeping  up  the  same  amount 
of  speed  as  at  present. 

Sir  G.  clerk  said,  that  as  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  oppose  this  Motion,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  object  to  it;  but  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  this  question  would  be 
more  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  Govern- 
ment tbexoselves  than  it  j^aaiblj  cquUlIm^ 
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by  a  Committee.     It  slioiild  be  determined 
by  the  principle  so  correctly  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hertford,  that  they  were 
not  to  look  to  a  route  upon  which,  upon 
any  particular  occasion,  under  special  cir- 
cumstances,  with  all  preparations  before- 
hand, they  could  establish  a  communica- 
tion, bat  to  that  which,  in  all  states  of  the 
weather  and  tides,  they  could  conduct  their 
postal  communications  with   the  greatest 
regularity;  for  whether  they  were  to  re- 
ceive their  letters  from  the  Continent  at  an 
earlier  or  later  hour  in  the  day  was  of  small 
importance  compared  with  their  receiying 
them  regularly.     The  question  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Hertford 
had  mentioned,  of  the  mails  to  Belgium 
and  the  north  of  Europe,  was  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  and  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee ought  to  be  directed  to  it.    But,  it  was 
stated  in  the  very  able  report  of  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  as  chairman   of  the   Railway 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  quick 
communication  between  London  and  Dover 
should  be  established.     The  present  route 
from  London  by  Reigate  was  most  circuit- 
ous and  inconvenient  as  a  route  for  trans- 
mitting the  mails  from  London  to  the  Con- 
tinent.    The  Board  of  Trade,  at  the  time 
he  was  connected  with  the  Government, 
pointed   out  the  importance  of  having  a 
direct  communication  between  London  and 
Dovor;  and  the  South  Eastern  Company 
proposed  a  scheme  by  which  they  would 
transmit  the  mails  direct  from  London  to 
Dovor;  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  thinking 
the  guarantees  then  offered  would  have  se- 
cured the  completion  of  it  within  a  short 
time,   gave   the  preference   to  the  South 
Eastern  Company;  but  five  years  had  now 
passed,  and   nothing  whatever  had  been 
done  with  it.     A  petition  for  the  Bill  was 
presented  this  year,  but  it  was  checked  in 
its  progress  on  tho  Standing  Orders.     He 
hoped  tho  Committee  would  not  lose  sight 
of  that  important  part  of  the  subject,  to 
see  how  much  the  means  of  accelerating 
the  mails  from  the  Continent  were  in  our 
own  hands,   by  completing  a   direct   line 
from  London  to  Dovor,  and  which  could 
now   be  done   with   comparative   facility, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  they  had  little 
control  over  the  routes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.     These  were  matters  deserv- 
ing of  deliberate  consideration.    They  were 
not  able  sometimes  to  take  tho  shortest 
lines,  but  must  take  into  consideration  the 
peculiarities  of  porta   and  harbours,   and 
also  the  shortness  of  eea  passage.    He 


had  no  donbt  whaterer  that  the  poH  of 
DoTor  did  possess  facilities  ^hieh  had 
caused  it  at  ^1  times  to  be  the  port  of  de- 
parture, and  the  important  works  whieh 
had  been  for  some  time  in  progress  when 
completed,  would  give  to  it  the  peeiiliar  ad- 
vantage, besides  being  a  tidal  natlKyiir,  of 
rendering  it  accessible  at  all  times.  He 
believed  also  that  the  works  that  had  re- 
cently been  carried  on  at  Calais  would 
enable  vessels,  except  at  terj  low  water^ 
to  get  alongside  of  the  harboiir.  Thosd 
were  circumstances  which  justified  the 
opinion  stated  by  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Hertford,  that  they  were  not  to  look  for 
quickness  of  commnnication  so  mueh  as  to 
security  and  regularity. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  anjthiflg  whieh 
would  facilitate  and  expedite  the  postal 
communication  between  the  two  cMntries 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  omn- 
mercial  and  every  other  interest  in  the 
country.  But  he  rose  on  the  present  oc- 
casion to  suggest  that  the  advantages  of 
the  penny  post  shonld  be  extended  to  the 
communications  between  this  Gonntrj  and 
the  colonies.  He  looked  on  the  penny 
postage  as  the  greatest  boon  whieh  hod 
been  conferred  on  this  coontrj,  at  least 
since  he  sat  in  Parliament;  and  as  they 
paid  a  certain  sum  to  a  vessel  for  taking 
out  letters,  it  conld  make  no  difference 
whether  it  took  out  fifteen  boxes  or 
thirty-five. 

Mr.  rice  said,  that  he  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Lymington,  and 
when  he  had  been  conducting  the  Com- 
mittee for  some  time,  he  thought  the  hon. 
Member  would  see  reason  to  change  the 
opinion  which  he  appeared  at  present  to 
entertain.  His  hon.  Friend  said  that  the 
communication  would  be  shortened  two 
hours.  He  believed  it  would  be  shown 
that  tho  real  difference  between  the  two 
routes  of  communication  was  forty-two 
minutes,  and  not  two  hours.  The  reason 
why  so  many  persons  went  formcrlj  by 
Boulogne  instead  of  Calais  was  that  they 
avoided  the  three  hours*  journey  bj  dili- 
gence between  Calais  and  Boulogne.  But 
it  was  different  now  that  the  railway  from 
Calais  was  opened.  His  hon.  Friend 
said,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
south-westerly  wind,  if  the  boat  Gonld  not 
make  Boulogne,  it  could  go  to  Calais,  bat 
that  a  boat  going  to  Calais,  and  not  being 
able  to  reach  in  consequence  of  a  north- 
easterly wind,  must  return  to  Da?or. 
Now,   if   a    south-westerly   irind    umald 
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bring  a  boat  going  to  Boulogne!  into 
Calais,  it  was  clear  that  a  north-eastern 
wind  would  take  a  boat  going  to  Calais 
into  Boulogne,  so  that  it  need  not  return 
to  Dover.  Passengers  might  go  to  Bou- 
logne because  they  could  go  when  the  tide 
answered,  and  in  the  daj  time;  but  Bou- 
logne would  not  answer  for  boats  reaching 
it  at  night,  as  the  mails  must  do,  because 
it  had  a  steep  shore,  and  afforded  no  sound- 
ings. The  fact  was,  there  had  been  a  con^ 
stant  sjrstem  of  puffing,  in  the  public  pa- 
pers, and  in  pamphlets,  in  favour  of  the 
route  by  Boulogne.  But  if  they  wished  to 
shorten  the  transit  between  London  and 
Paris,  they  must  facilitate  the  making  of  a 
direct  railway  between  London  and  Dover. 
He  believed  that  all  the  landlords  in  the 
county  of  Kent  were  prepared  to  support 
such  a  line,  and  he  hoped  that  in  another 
Session  it  wotild  be  earned  out. 

Sir  De  L.  EVANS  considered  the  sub- 
ject a  very  important  one,  which  should  be 
fully  investigated  before  a  Committee,  with 
a  view  to  elicit  further  information.  It 
was  to  be  regretted  that  there  existed  no 
direct  line  of  railway  between  London  and 
Dover;  but  he  hoped  public  spirit,  backed 
by  the  exertions  of  the  hon.  Members  for 
Dover,  would  soon  establish  such  direct 
line  of  communication. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  said,  that  al- 
though the  saving  of  time  proposed  to  be 
effected — be  it  two  hours  or  only  forty 
minutes — might  be  of  comparatively  little 
importance  to  London,  it  would  be  of  great 
value  to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the 
other  great  towns  in  the  north  of  England, 
because  it  would  enable  the  Post  Office  to 
despatch  letters  to  those  places  by  the 
morning  mail,  which,  at  present,  were  sent 
by  the  evening  mail,  and  were  not  deliver- 
ed until  the  following  morning.  He  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  by  which  the  question 
would  be  fairly  investigated. 

Mr.  rice  said,  that  two  hours  might 
be  saved  by  having  an  early  express  from 
Dover. 

Mr.  MACKINNON  was  not  surprised 
that  the  hon.  Members  for  Dover  should 
advocate  the  interests  of  the  town  which 
they  represented,  even  though  they  clashed 
with  those  of  the  public.  It  was  perhaps 
material  the  House  should  know  that  if  the 
Government  should  think  fit  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  the  South  Eastern  Com- 
pany for  carrying  the  mails,  they  would 
undertake  to  do  so  at  a  saving  to  the  pub* 
He  of  from  20,000?,  to  25,0001  The  Com- 


mittee would  be  governed  solely  by  the  evi- 
dence placed  before  them.  He  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  make  the  addition  to  his 
Motion  that  was  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hertford. 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the 
Question,  to  add  the  words,  ''And  the 
Northern  parts  of  Europe." 

Question,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
added,*'  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

ADMISSION  OF  FREEMEN. 

Mr.  Alderman  SIDNEY  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish  the  pay- 
ment of  fines  and  stamp  duties  on  the  ad- 
mission of  freemen  into  corporations.  He 
thought  it  right  to  give  some  explanation 
of  the  Bill  which  he  was  then  seeking  to 
introduce.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House  that,  by  the  5th  abd  6th 
William  IV.,  the  Corporation  Act,  under 
the  third  clause  all  fines  upon  freedom 
were  abolished^  so  far  as  regarded  munici- 
pal towns  and  cities  in  England  and  Wales, 
with  the  exception  of  the  metropolis  of 
London.  He  was  willing  to  acknowledge, 
when  he  first  gave  notice  of  the  present 
Bill,  it  was  more  with  regard  to  London 
itself;  but,  on  submitting  it  to  inspection, 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  bench 
were  kind  enough  to  inform  him  it  came 
under  the  denomination  of  a  private  Bill. 
He,  therefore,  enlarged  his  notice,  and  in- 
cluded all  the  municipal  cities  of  England 
and  Wales;  and  he  rejoiced  at  having 
done  so,  because  great  injustice  was  being 
enacted  to  a  large  portion  of  the  electors  of 
this  country  by  the  present  system.  He 
asked  the  House  to  consider  the  privi- 
leges burgesses  enjoyed.  Every  person  who 
served  an  apprenticeship  was  compellable 
to  be  enrolled  by  the  town  clerk.  The 
fines  on  that  enrolment  were  very  serious, 
amounting  from  65.  to  385.  and  40^.,  and 
that  merely  for  servitude.  He  asked  the 
House  to  consider  was  that  a  matter  of 
justice  to  those  persons,  many  of  whom 
were  extremely  poor,  after  having  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  an  humble  calling,  to 
be  required,  on  attaining  their  majority,  to 
pay  for  enrolment  some  385.  or  405.  ?  He 
had  heard  in  that  House  many  denuncia- 
tions of  the  corruption  of  the  old  burgesses 
connected  with  the  boroughs.  But  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever,  if  they  charged 
persons  385.  and  405.  for  their  freedom  by 
way  of  enrolment,  they  taught  them  in 
effect  the  way  to  sell  their  yoiea^^ii^^^ 
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as  to  purchase  their  freedom.     lie  had  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  saying,  that  it  was 
owing  to  that  system  the  old  hurgesses 
were  called   the    corrupt  hurgesses,   and 
said    to    ho    purchaseable.      The    Muni- 
cipal   Act  had   abolished   all  fines   upon 
residence  in  every  city  with  the  exception 
of  London;  and  it  was  most  unjust  and 
impolitic   not  to   have    included    London 
also.     In  London  the  lowest  and  poorest 
persons  who  got  into  business — whether 
retail  shopkeeper,  tailor,  greengrocer,  or 
publican — all   were  alike   compellable   to 
take  out  their  freedom,  and  pay  down  a 
sum  of  money  before  they  were  permitted 
to  become  inhabitant  householders  of  the 
city.     If  the  practice   had   the   merit  of 
uniformity,  it  might  be  entitled  to  some 
support.     But  the  wealthy  merchants,  pro- 
fessional men,   and  bankers,   as  well   as 
wealthy  private  individuals,   put  to  scorn 
all  attempts  to  impose  fines  on  them  for 
residence.       The    question    was    not    of 
small  importance  or  insignificance  regarded 
either  in  a  pecuniary  or  political  sense. 
He   might  state    that   the  city   solicitor 
had,  within  the  last  four   years  instruc- 
tions to  prosecute  upwards  of  3,000  per- 
sons for  not  paying   up   their  enrolment 
fees,  and  there  were  at  present  before  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  2,0u0  persons  who  re- 
fused to  pay  the  fine  of  residence.     Now, 
he   conceived   such   proceedings  as  these 
were  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
charters  of  London;  because,  by  the  an- 
cient charters,  occupiers  were  entitled  to 
residency  and  citizenship.    He  did  not  ask 
the  House  for  power  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
which  would  have  the  eficct  of  depriving 
the  corporation    of  an   iota  [of  the  pro- 
perty possessed  by  those  bodies,  or  that 
would  in  any  way  curtail  their  privileges; 
hut  he  asked  permission  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  removing  a 
great  injustice  from  many  poor  voters.     If 
the  House  considered  it  of  small  impor- 
tance that  these  parties  should  pay  21,  to 
obtain  their  freedom,   why  let  it  be  pro- 
nounced, that  it  might  go  forth  that  they 
should  pay  for  the  privilege  of  exercising 


40,000  voters;  whilst  at  the  present  mo- 
ment he  believed  they  had  not  more  than 
5,000  or  6,000  persons  entitled  to  exer- 
cise the  civic  franchise  in  London,  with  a 
Parliamentary  constituency  ranging   over 
20,000  voters.     The  municipal  roll  of  the 
city    of    London    contained    only    6,018 
names,  and  the  Parliamentary  roll  com- 
prised   20,000;     whilst    in    Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  most  other  large  towns,  the 
proportions  were  reversed.     Then,  again, 
the  6,018  municipal  electors    were   scat- 
tered through  25  wards,  in  five  of  which 
the  number  of  voters  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  70  or  100,  whilst  in  others  it 
reached  to  only  100  or  120.      Now,  he 
asked  was  that  right,  in  such  a  community 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  London— 
the  wealthiest  in  the  world  ?     The  corpo- 
ration of  that  city  possessed  funds  to  the 
amount  of  200,000 &.  per  annum,   clear  of 
taxation.    Yet,  notwithstanding,  their  con- 
stituencies went  down  from  hetween  30,000 
and   40,000   to    5,000  individuals.      He 
asked  was  it  right   that  they  should  not 
have  even  a  fourth  of  municipal  voters  com- 
pared  with   Parliamentary,  when  it  was 
well  known  that  in  every  other  town  and 
city  the  inverse  ratio   existed  ?      When 
these  fines  were  first  originated,  they  no 
doubt  were   enforced  to   recruit  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  corporation;  but  that  ex- 
cuse could  not  now  be   pleaded,  because 
the  funds   in   that  exchequer    had   been 
greatly  increased  in  amount.     In  the  year 
1750,  the  corporate  funds  amounted  to  some 
50,000^  per  annum;  in  1808,  they  increas- 
ed to  100,000^.;  and  in  1848,  to  nearly 
200,000^;  therefore,  it  could  not  be  jus- 
tified  in  continuing  to  exact  the  fine  of 
residence  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the 
municipal  funds.     If  he  should  be  asked, 
''was  the  fine  serious?"  he  would  admit 
it  had  been  greatly  reduced.     At  present 
it  was  comparatively  small,  being  31,  6s.  4^. 
on  a  government  stamp  of  32.,  whilst  for- 
merly it  amounted  to  301,     However,  be 
did  not  intend  occupying  the  time  of  the 
House;  though  he  should  say  it  was  with 
surprise  he  had  heard  it  was  the  intention 


an  independent  trust,  and  that  they  were   of  the  Government  to  oppose  the  introduc- 


to  be  mulcted  for  the  benefit  of  other 
classes;  at  the  same  time,  he  cautioned 
them  they  would  be  teaching  these  persons 
how  to  sell  their  votes.  In  London  the 
matter  was  of  more  importance  than  a  pe- 
cuniary fine  involved.  They  had  had  for 
centuries  a  constituency  of  municipal  voters 
of  50,000  or  60,000,  with  a  Parliamen- 
tary  constituency   of    some    30,000    or 


tion  of  the  Bill.  The  only  argument  he 
had  heard  against  the  Bill  was,  that  its 
effect  might  be  to  affect  the  revenue  some 
7002.  to  1,0002.  annum.  But  that  ought 
not  to  form  a  reason  why  Government  should 
object  to  the  introduction  of  a  Bill.  He 
submitted  that,  as  in  1835  the  Government 
repealed  the  stamp  duties  in  every  city 
with  the  exception  of  London,  ihey  ihoiild 
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not  at  present  seek  to  perpetuate  an  in- 
justice on  that  city,  which  they  had 
abolished  in  every  other.  If  he  were 
given  the  opportunity  of  bringing  in  the 
Bill,  hon.  Gfentlemen  would  see  that  he 
sought  nothing  but  the  removal  of  a  very 
great  injustice. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
abolish  the  payment  of  Fines  and  Stamp  Duties 
on  the  Admission  of  Freemen  into  Corporations 
of  Cities  and  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales." 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAMS  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  the  Bill  which  the  worthy  Alderman 
wished  to  bring  in  was  one  of  that  class  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  referred  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  when  he  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  the  House  refusing 
to  permit  measures  to  be  introduced  which 
there  was  no  probability  of  ultimately 
carrying.  Moreover,  the  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  course  adopted  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  sought  to  introduce  the 
measure.  The  hon.  Gentleman  admitted 
that  his  object  heretofore  had  been  to  re- 
move the  fines  within  the  city  of  London, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  submitted  a  Bill 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Speaker; 
but  finding  from  his  opinion  that  the 
Bill  was  a  private  one,  and  that  notice 
should  be  given  in  order  that  the  corpora- 
tion of  London,  whose  interests  were  cer- 
tain to  be  affected  by  it,  might  be  made 
aware,  the  hon.  Gentleman  renewed  his 
Motion,  and  embraced  within  it  other  cities 
and  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a 
view  to  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  their 
corporate  funds.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
assigned  as  a  reason,  that  the  municipal 
constituency  of  London  decreased  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Parliamentary  constituency 
increased.  Why  then  did  not  the  worthy 
Alderman  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  the  mu- 
nicipal vote  depend  upon  rating,  as  it  did 
in  Manchester  and  the  other  towns  to  which 
he  had  referred  ?  But  the  remedy  for  the 
city  of  London  was  simple,  and  might  be 
effected  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London,  bringing  in  a  Municipal  Reform 
Bill  if  they  saw  the  necessity  for  it  ?  But 
surely  it  was  no  reason  for  the  abolition  of 
municipal  fines,  because  the  municipal  con- 
stituency did  not  keep  pace  with  the  Par- 
liamentary. The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman went  directly  to  touch  the  property 
of  the  corporations  of  England  and  Wales; 
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and  he  (the  Attorney  General)  wished  to 
know  what  right  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
to  interfere  to  such  an  extent  without  the 
consent  of  these  corporations,  and  without 
even  having  made  application  to  a  single 
member  of  the  London  corporation  to  in- 
form him  of  his  intention  to  endeavour  to 
aboHsh  these  fines  ?  The  corporations,  if 
they  wished,  could  abolish  these  fines 
themselves;  and  if  the  House  interfered  at 
present,  they  would  be  depriving  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  principle  of  self-government 
invested  in  them.  He  begged  to  ask  the 
hon.  Gentleman  why  not  allow  the  corpo- 
rations to  remove  these  fines  themselves  ? 
The  Common  Council  was  at  present  an 
elective  body,  returned  every  twelve  mouths; 
and  their  constituencies,  if  they  thought  fit, 
could  make  it  a  condition  of  their  return  at 
the  time  of  election  that  they  should  vote 
for  such  abolition  of  fines.  He  warned  the 
House,  if  they  recognised  the  principle  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill,  they  would  bo 
entrenching  on  the  principle  of  self-'govern- 
ment,  and  interfering  with  property  with- 
out solicitation  or  invitation.  Now,  as  re- 
garded the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, he  wished  to  know  did  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  introduced  the  Bill  express  the 
wish  of  the  burgesses  of  that  city  ?  [Al- 
derman Sidney  :  Yes,  yes  !  ]  Well,  there 
had  been  no  petitions  to  that  House  from 
them. 

Alderman  SIDNEY:  Yes,  1  myself 
presented  one  on  the  subject. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  did  not 
know  of  that;  but  he  did  know  that  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London  did  not 
agree  in  thinking  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. 

Alderman  SIDNEY :  I  believe  they 
do;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  also. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL:  The 
corporation  was  invested  with  the  princi- 
ple of  local  government,  and  it  was  not  fair 
that,  because  one  member  of  it,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Member  of  that  House  also, 
differed  with  the  entire  body,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  should  seek  to  convert  that 
House  into  a  high  court  of  appeal  on  the 
question.  He  (the  Attorney  General) 
would  not  stop  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  increasing  the  freemen. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  his  Bill  would 
merely  affect  fines  and  stamps;  but  if  he 
proposed  to  abohsh  the  creation  of  free- 
men by  purchase,  he  was  taking  a  strong 
measure  wherewith  to  alter  the  entire  con- 
stitution of  the  corporation  of  the  cit^  oC 
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London,  without  even  the  justification  of 
an  application  on  their  part.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  also  stated  that  the  ques- 
tion did  not  involve  more  than  ahout  600^ 
a  year,  which  was  a  mistake,  as  the  amount 
would  reach  between  2,4002.  and  3,0002. , 
no  inconsiderable  sum.  There  was  no  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  citizens  as  regard- 
ed the  corporation ;  and,  therefore,  he 
thought  the  corporation  should  be  left  to 
effect  such  change  as  they  deemed  im- 
provements, particularly  when  they  pos- 
sessed the  power  within  themselves  to  do 
so.  He  should  therefore  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  FORSTER  considered  there  should 
be  a  thorough  and  searching  reform  in  all 
corporations.  The  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  asked,  why  not  leave  these 
reforms  to  the  corporation  itself  ?  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Forster)  was  certain  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  the  last  man 
that  expected  they  would  ever  do  so. 
There  certainly  had  of  late  been  some  im- 
provements in  corporations,  but  it  was  not 
creditable  to  the  Government  to  allow  of 
such  practices  as  still  existed  under  the 
London  corporation.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  inquired  for  the  petitions; 
but  it  was  well  known  how  such  could  be 
prevented.  To  expect  that  the  corpora- 
tions would  amend  themselves,  was  simply 
absurd.  However,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  allow  matters  to  remain  as  they 
were  until  they  could  have  a  thorough  and 
searching  reform. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  could  not  give 
the  Motion  his  support,  as  he  looked  upon 
the  Bill  as  one  which  was  only  introduced 
for  the  city  of  London,  and  not  for  all 
municipal  towns  in  England  and  Wales. 
There  would  never  be  a  reform  in  the  cor- 
poration of  London,  as  long  as  the  Prime 
Minister  was  one  of  its  representatives. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  that  this  Bill  was  an  im- 
proper interference  with  private  property, 
and  he  therefore  recommended  the  worthy 
Alderman  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Mu.  HUMPi  said,  that  the  House  pro- 
bably was  not  aware  of  what  had  been 
done  in  the  city  of  London.  It  had  been 
ststed  that  no  inquiry  had  taken  place  into 
that  corporation,  whereas  one  of  the  most 
searching  inquiries  which  had  ever  been 
made  into  an  institution  of  the  kind  had 
been  carried  on  and  completed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Blackburn,  the 
late  eminent  counsel,  and  Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
with  regard  to  the  corporation  of  the  city 


of  London.  Their  report  would  be  found 
in  the  library.  They  had  carried  out  the 
reform  of  the  municipal  eorporatiouB  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  of  those  bodies;  but 
he  regretted  that  the  principle  was  not  ap- 
plied to  the  city  of  London.  As  he  un- 
derstood the  matter,  the  wortbj  Alderman 
wished  to  abolish  the  fines  and  stamp  da- 
ties  on  the  admission  of  freemen  in  the 
city  of  London,  as  in  other  places.  This 
had  been  effected  by  the  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Williams,  the  late  Member  for  Ooren- 
try;  but  the  Government  at  the  time, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  corporation  of 
London,  exempted  it  from  the  operation  of 
the  Bill.  It  probably  would  hare  been 
better  if  the  hon.  Member  had  postponed 
his  Bill  until  the  returns  on  the  subject 
were  laid  on  the  table.  He  would  ask  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  whether  it  was  not 
their  duty  to  redeem  their  pledge,  and 
carry  out  the  same  principle  of  reform 
to  the  corporation  of  London,  wliidi 
they  had  applied  to  other  municipal  bo- 
roughs ? 

Sir  B.  HALL  did  not  suppose  thai  the 
Bill  would  be  attended  with  any  great  ad* 
vantage  if  it  should  be  allowed  to  be  intro- 
duced; but  he  did  not  think  the  time  of 
the  House  had  been  thrown  away,  as  it 
had  introduced  the  subject  of  the  unre- 
formed  state  of  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  London.  He  was  a  Member  of  that 
House  when  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  was  brought  forward,  and  carried;  sod 
he  regretted  that  it  was  not  made  to  apply 
to  the  city  of  London;  but  at  that  time 
there  was  a  distinct  pledge  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  that  a  distinct  measure 
should  be  brought  forward  for  the  purpose. 
He  was  glad  that  that  conversation  had 
taken  place,  as  it  would  direct  public  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  The  hon.  and 
worthy  Alderman  said  that  the  funds  of 
the  corporation  exceeded  200,0002.  a  year, 
over  which  Parliament  and  the  public  had 
no  control;  and  he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  thought 
this  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  corporation  being  fiiUy  consid- 
ered in  that  House,  with  a  view  to  such 
a  reform  as  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  the 
City  a  control  over  the  expenditure  of  that 
large  income.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
was  as  corrupt  as  some  of  the  old  corpo- 
rations were  before  the  Municipal  Act 
passed,  but  still  they  stifled  inquiry;  and 
the  aldermen,  as  soon  as  they  put  on  their 
gowns,  notwithstanding  the  opinions  they 
might  previously  have  expressed,  threir 
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over  reform.  Thej  ought  to  get  rid  of  the 
Bjstem  of  electing  aldermen  in  the  City 
for  the  period  of  their  lives,  instead  of  for 
a  limited  period,  as  in  other  municipal  ho- 
roughs.  He  helieved  the  Bill  to  he  hardly 
worth  noticing,  although  perhaps  it  might 
be  regarded  as  of  some  importance  in 
Stafford.  He  recollected  being  asked, 
some  years  ago,  to  stand  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  that  borough,  and 
one  of  the  conditions  proposed  was,  that  he 
should  pay  up  the  fines  for  the  admission 
of  a  number  of  freemen,  which  he,  how- 
ever, refused  to  do. 

Mr.  Alderman  SIDNEY,  in  reply,  said 
that  the  corporation,  as  a  body,  was  anxi- 
ous for  reform,  consistent  with  the  privi- 
leges they  enjoyed.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  stated  that  the  present 
measure  would  interfere  with  the  legiti- 
mate powers  enjoyed  by  corporations;  but 
if  these  gentlemen  inflicted  fines  not  con- 
sistent with  justice,  was  not  that  House 
the  tribunal  to  step  in  and  rectify  such  ? 
Ho  did  not  seek  by  that  Bill  to  invalidate 
the  property  of  corporations  in  England 
and  Wales;  he  only  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  introduce  the  Bill  that  severe  and  unjust 
burdens  might  be  removed.  However,  as 
certain  returns  had  yet  to  be  laid  on  the 
table,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  withdraw 
the  Bill,  promising  that  he  should  again 
seek  to  introduce  it  after  these  returns  had 
been  laid  before  the  House. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  objected 
to  any  such  course,  as  he  was  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill.  He  should, 
therefore,  persist  in  giving  the  negative  to 
the  Motion. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  considered  it  to  be  a 
great  evil  that  every  ratepayer  in  the  city 
of  London  had  not  a  vote  in  the  municipal 
affairs  of  that  corporation.  Among  other 
reforms,  he  would  suggest  that  the  alder- 
men should  be  elected  for  only  three  years, 
instead  of  for  life.  He  believed  there  was 
no  corporation  in  the  empire  which  was 
uncontrolled  by  the  ratepayers,  which  per- 
formed its  duties  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  the  corporation  of  London; 
still  he  thought  that  reform  principles 
should  be  applied  to  it. 

Motion  negatived. 

WOOD  USED  IN  SHH'-BUILDING. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  said,  in  rising  to 
bring  forward  the  important  Motion  for  the 
House  to  take  into  consideration  the  duties 
on  foreign  timber,  with  the  view  of  remit- 
ting  the  duty  on  all  wood  used  in  ihip- 


building,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
regret  at  the  state  of  the  Opposition 
benches.  When  they  repealed  the  navi- 
gation laws  last  year,  the  eloquent  leader 
of  the  party  opposite  told  them  that  that 
measure  would  have  the  effect  of  handing 
over  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  to 
foreign  vessels,  but  he  would  not  .stop  to 
inquire  how  far  this  anticipation  had  been 
fulfiUed.  In  stating  the  facts  of  the 
case  to  the  House,  he  could  assure  it 
that  the  question  regarded  shipbuilders 
and  shipwrights,  and  not  wood  merchants. 
He  candidly  stated  that  he  was  himself  a 
wood  merchant,  but  he  was  not  personally 
interested  in  this  question.  In  1842,  pre- 
viously to  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth  bringing  forward  his  Motion 
for  the  alteration  of  the  timber  duties,  he 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  had  sold  certain  descrip- 
tions of  timber  at  105^.  a  load,  and  the 
same  timber  after  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  he  had  sold  at  65s,  Another  de- 
scription sold  with  the  old  duty  at  55s, , 
and  at  the  reduced  duty  at  I5s,  The 
consumer,  therefore,  obtained  the  benefit 
of  every  shilling  in  the  reduction  of  the 
duty.  There  was  not  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
article,  but  rather  a  tendency  to  a  de- 
cline in  the  price.  From  these  two  circum- 
stances he  conceived  that  he  was  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  any  reduction  of  prices 
that  could  bo  effected  by  the  adoption  of 
his  proposition,  would  go  to  the  ship- 
builder. It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House  that  duty  on  all  foreign  ships 
was  taken  off  by  the  measure  of  last  year. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  manufac- 
tured article  was  admitted  free  of  duty, 
and  the  merchant  who  purchased  a  foreign- 
built  vessel  was  entitled  to  give  it  all  the 
privileges  of  a  British  ship  without  the 
payment  of  any  charge  or  duty.  The 
following  were  the  duties  charged  on  fo- 
reign timber — on  hewn  timber  15«.  the 
load ;  on  sawn  timber,  such  as  planks, 
deals,  &c.,  20^.;  and  on  masts  and  spars 
as  follows — on  small  spars  24«.,  and  on 
largo  spars  48«.  He  would  now  proceed 
to  the  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  this  country. 
All  ships  were  classed  by  Lloyd's  survey- 
ors. All  new  ships  were  placed  in  the 
class  A  1,  which  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  other  classes.  The  first  class  under 
this  head  remained  on  it  twelve  years,  and 
the  lowest  class  of  ships  four  years.  The 
difference  between  the  classes  arose  en- 
tirely from  the  material  of  which  the  ship 
is  built.     In  forming  the  estimate  of  ti\v<\ 
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per  centage  which  arose  from  the  duty  on 
foreign  timber,  used  in  the  construction  of 
vessels,  he  hod  used  the  greatest  care. 
He  had  referred  his  calculation  to  one  of 
the  largest  shipbuilders  in  London,  who 
had  told  him  that,  taking  a  rough  view  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  he  was  correct  in  his 
estimate.  He  had  estimated  the  cost  per 
ton  at  21,  above  the  number  of  years  the 
ship  was  entitled  to  be  on  the  register. 
He  believed  that  he  had  given  rather  too 
high  an  estimate,  for  when  they  went  to 
the  lower  class  of  vessels,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  they  would  cost  so  much.  As 
it  was,  as  much  foreign  timber  was  used 
in  the  building  of  British  ships  as  was 
allowed  by  Lloyd's  surveyors.  As  re- 
garded the  ships  in  class  12  A  1,  the  per 
centage  of  the  duty  on  the  foreign  timber, 
deals,  &c.,  on  the  gross  cost  of  a  ship  was 
9-16ths  per  cent.  The  cost  of  a  first-class 
ship  for  twelve  years,  he  estimated  at  14^ 
the  ton;  for  the  next  class  for  eleven  years, 
at  13^.  a  ton,  and  so  on  to  the  lowest  class 
4  A  1,  which  he  took  at  6^.  per  ton.  The 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  duty  on  the 
foreign  timber,  used  in  the  construction  of 
ships,  he  took  at — 
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Therefore  in  the  class  from  9  A  to  4  A, 
the  advantage  to  the  foreign  shipbuilder 
over  the  home  shipbuilder  varied  from  4f 
to  17  per  cent.  They  were  often  told  that 
this  country  was  best  adapted  for  the 
building  of  the  highest  class  of  ships,  and 
certainly  advantages  existed  as  regarded 
the  materials  at  home  and  from  the  colo- 
nies, such  as  oak,  teak,  and  hard  woods, 
from  Jamaica  and  other  places.  He  would 
place  English  ships  in  three  different 
classes.  He  would  take  from  12  A  to  9  A 
in  the  first  class.  All  the  ships  in  these 
classes  were  fit  for  long  voyages,  and  were 
fit  to  carry  on  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  the  East  Indies  and  China. 
This  class  of  ships  were  strong  and  ser- 
viceable vessels,  and  fit  for  the  carrying  of 
tea,  sugar,  and  other  articles  paying  a  high 
freight.  In  addition,  they  were  fitted  to 
carry  out  passengers  of  the  highest  class, 
who  paid  large  sums  for  their  conveyance. 
He  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  vessels 
of  Wigram,  Green,  and  Smith,  of  New- 


castle, which  were  built  regardless  of  all  ex- 
pense. He  admitted  that  the  amount  of  duty 
on  the  foreign  timber  used  in  their  constmc- 
tion  was  a  mere  bagatelle  until  thej  came 
to  the  lowest  of  this  division,  when  they  had 
4|  per  centage.  The  second  class  com- 
prised 8  A,  7  A,  and  6  A.  For  what 
purpose  was  this  class  wanted  ?  The  pur- 
pose was  to  bring  home  com  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic,  and,  above 
all,  cotton  from  the  United  States.  The 
House  was  probably  aware  that  two-thirds 
of  the  cotton  now  brought  to  this  country 
from  the  United  States  came  in  American 
ships.  The  freights  paid  for  the  convey- 
ance of  that  article  would  not  pay  in  the 
higher  class  of  shipping.  British  ships, 
then,  in  these  classes,  came  into  direct 
competition  with  the  Baltic  and  American 
vessels,  and  it  was  upon  this  class  of  ships 
you  levied  heavy  duties  varying  from  o} 
to  13^  per  cent.  He  asked  whether  they 
would  expect  the  shipowners  to  go  on 
satisfactorily  with  this  class  of  vessels  if 
they  were  burdened  in  the  way  which  he 
had  described.  He  now  came  to  the  classes 
5  A  and  4  A.  The  duty  paid  for  the  tim- 
ber used  in  the  construction  of  vessels  in 
this  division  was  most  enormous.  These 
vessels  were  suited  for  the  timber  trade, 
and  they  came  into  competition  with 
ships  built  in  Canada.  On  what  principle 
was  the  home  shipbuilder  taxed  in  this 
manner  to  allow  the  Canadian  shipbuilder 
to  beat  him?  The  effect  of  the  present 
arrangement  was  to  throw  the  whole  of 
the  building  of  these  vessels  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners.  Even  with  regard  to  the 
higher  class  of  ships,  he  was  not  sure  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  this  country  that 
they  should  continue  to  build  them  to  the 
same  extent  which  they  did  at  present. 
For  building  a  ship  of  that  class,  they  had 
at  least,  on  the  average,  to  go  twenty 
miles  before  they  could  get  a  supply  of 
English  oak.  If,  then,  they  did  not  take 
steps  to  encourage  the  use  of  foreign  oak, 
where  would  they  get  a  supply  of  English 
oak,  when  this  country  most  wanted  it,  in 
case  of  a  war  ?  He  believed  the  young 
oaks  in  this  country  were  encroached  upon 
and  cut  down  too  rapidly,  and  before  thej 
had  attained  sufficient  growth.  Upon  what 
principle  did  they  proceed  in  saying  that 
there  should  be  no  duty  on  the  manufac- 
tured article,  while  there  was  such  a  duty 
levied  on  the  raw  material  ?  There  was  no 
other  case  of  a  manufactured  article  com- 
ing to  this  country  free  of  all  charge.  He 
repeated,  he  was  not  aware  of  any  other 
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maniifactared  article  being  admitted  free 
of  duty.     If  any  one  proposed  to  build  a 
vessel,  he  had  to  pay  a  high  duty  on  the 
foreign  timber  used  in  the  construction  of 
it.     Was  not  this  a  gross  infliction  on  the 
industry  of  the  country?     Then  the  ques- 
tion  arose   whether  the   drawback  could 
be  easily  ascertained.     At  present  there 
was  a  drawback  upon   all  foreign  timber 
used  in  the  building  of  churches.     To  as- 
certain the  amount  of  this,  they  had  to  go 
all  over  the  country,  but  ships  were  only 
built  in  certain  localities;  and  the  quantity 
of  foreign   timber   used   could  be   easily 
learned.     He  asked  a  gentleman  of  high 
experience  in  matters  of  this  kind  his  opin- 
ion on  the  subject;  and  he  assured  him  that 
there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty,  as  all 
the   ships    built  in    English    ports  were 
brought  under  the  special  survey  of  Lloyd's 
surveyors,  who  took  an  account  of  all  the 
timber  used  in  their  construction  ;    and 
they  could  at  once  tell,  in  every  instance, 
the  quantity  and  nature  of  foreign  timber 
used  in  building  a  ship.     The  surveyor  at 
Lloyd's  was  bound  to  examine  every  ship, 
and  ascertain  the  quantity  of  foreign  tim- 
ber in  her,  but  a  certificate  of  the  quantity 
might  be  had  from  the  builder.     He  found 
that  the  annual  tonnage  of  ships  built  in 
the  united  kingdom  amounted  to  140,000; 
and  he  had  asked  an  eminent  shipbuilder 
what,  in  his  opinion,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent regulations,  was  the  proportion  of  fo- 
reign timber  that  might  be  used  in  that 
tonnage  ;   and  he  had  assured  him,  that  if 
it  were  estimated  at  a  fourth  part,  that 
would  be  an  extreme  calculation.     Now, 
taking  the  total  number  of  loads  of  timber 
used  in  the  construction  of  these  140,000 
tons,   and   estimating  the  various  duties 
paid  upon  the  portion  of  it  that  was  foreign 
wood,  he  found  that  the  annual  amount 
raised  by  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  used 
in  shipbuilding  was  only  about  35,0002. 
He  appealed,  therefore,  to  the  House  whe- 
ther, for  the  sake  of  so  small  an  amount, 
it  was  worth  while  to  continue  this  tax,  in 
order  that  they  might  build  more  ships  in 
Canada,  when  the  remission  of  it  would 
give  contentment  to  a  large,  industrious, 
and  deserving  class  of   the   community, 
which  had  been  just  exposed  to  the  most 
severe  competition  with  foreign  countries 
— a  class,  moreover,  which  would  be  ex- 
posed to  still  further  difficulties    by  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Bill,  and  by  fresh  regu- 
lations about  to  be  established.    Upon  ^is 
latter  point,  however,  he  did  not,  perhaps, 
altogether  agree  with  the  body,  for  he 


thought  the  Mercantile  Marine  Bill  a  very 
good  one ;  but  still  there  were  doubts  and 
apprehensions  among  them  concerning  that 
measure.  The  Legislature  told  the  ship- 
ping interest  that  they  must  not  man  their 
vessels  with  foreign  seamen,  and  yet  placed 
the  industrious  classes  of  shipwrights  and 
builders  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  an 
equality  with  foreigners.  He  hoped  that, 
for  the  sake  of  35,0002.  a  year,  they  would 
not  continue  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  classes  of 
the  community;  and  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  not,  in  his  answer,  quote  the  in- 
stance of  some  foreigners  having  bought 
ships  built  in  the  north  of  England.  It 
had  happened  lately  that,  in  consequence 
of  depression,  the  prices  of  all  materials 
used  in  the  building  of  vessels,  as  cordage, 
cables,  iron  and  copper,  had  been  mate- 
rially reduced  ;  timber  had  fallen  from  30 
to  40  per  cent ;  flax  from  30  to  40  per 
cent ;  cables  20  per  cent ;  and  iron  and 
copper  in  similar  proportion.  There  never 
had  been  a  time  when  these  materials  were 
cheaper  than  they  had  recently  been.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  would 
continue ;  and  if  prices  rose,  as  probably 
they  would,  a  great  change  would  take 
place  in  the  state  of  things,  as  affecting 
the  shipbuilders.  But,  however  that  might 
be,  justice  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  this 
large  and  industrious  class ;  and  he  con- 
ceived it  was  but  a  simple  act  of  justice  to 
bring  this  question  before  the  House. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

"That  this  House  do  resolve  into  a  Com- 
mittee, to  take  into  consideration  the  Duties  on 
Wood,  with  a  vi^w  of  remitting  the  Duty  on  all 
Wood  used  in  Ship-Building." 

Mr.  HEADLAM  begged  to  second  the 
Motion.  It  was  quite  true,  as  his  hon. 
Friend  had  stated,  that  the  shipping  in- 
terest was  not  in  that  depressed  condition 
which  had  been  predicted  as  the  result  of 
the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  but  it  was 
also  true  that  it  was  subjected  to  the  most 
severe  competition.  Freights  were  now 
low,  and  there  was  every  probability  that 
they  would  continue  so.  He  did  not  men- 
tion these  facts  in  any  spirit  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  shipowners  whom  he  re- 
presented; but  freights  being  so  low,  and 
there  being  that  severe  competition  with 
the  foreigner,  he  did  think  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  consider  whether  it  was 
not  possible,  by  a  measure  of  this  kind,  to 
do  justice  to  the  «hipowner.  In  1830  a 
petition  was  presented  to  that  House  b^ 
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certain  shipowners,  praying  for  an  allevia- 
tion of  the  burdens  to  which  they  were 
subjected  in  the  shape  of  timber  du- 
ties; and  of  that  petition  Mr.  Huskisson,  a 
gentleman  who  was  always  considered  a 
great  authority  by  hon.  Gentlemen,  had 
expressed  a  most  favourable  opinion.  If 
the  repeal  of  those  duties,  then,  was  con- 
sidered advisable  in  1830,  how  very  much 
stronger  was  the  case  at  present  when  they 
were  exposed  to  the  fullest  possible  compe- 
tition with  the  foreigner.  The  duty  on 
timber  was  opposed  to  the  very  first  axiom 
of  taxation;  it  was  a  duty  imposed  on  the 
raw  materials  of  a  manufacture  of  the  very 
greatest  importance.  That  ships  should 
bo  permitted  to  be  imported  duty  free, 
while  the  raw  materials  were  taxed,  was 
opposed  to  the  great  principle  of  taxation 
which  had  been  held  to  be  just  by  that 
House.  The  timber  duty  was  also  a  dif- 
ferential duty,  and  was  in  that  respect  op- 
?osed  also  to  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
t  gave  a  protection,  so  far  as  our  colonies 
were  concerned,  and  a  premium  to  the  Ca- 
nadians on  the  construction  of  ships.  He 
did  think  that  the  shipowners  had  a  right 
at  the  present  moment  to  press  their  very 
strong  claims  upon  the  House. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  complaining  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  shipping 
interest  should  have  thus  early  in  the  Ses- 
sion called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  important  subject  which  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bridport  had  brought  for- 
ward; still  less  did  he  complain  of  the  tone 
and  manner  in  which  that  subject  had  been 
treated  by  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  ad- 
drcfssed  the  House,  not  only  with  his  ac- 
customed ability,  but  with  that  clearness 
which  arose  from  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  In  the  few  words  which  he 
(Mr.  Laboucherc)  was  about  to  offer,  he 
should  not  be  disposed  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  with  the  hon.  Member  upon 
the  general  principle  involved  in  his  Mo- 
tion; and,  in  truth,  he  addressed  the  House 
under  considerable  disadvantage;  for  he 
should  feel  it  to  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  if, 
by  any  observations  he  might  make,  he  left 
any  distinct  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
any  hon.  Member,  whether  he  did  or  did 
not  concur  in  the  principle  laid  down  by 
his  hon.  Friend,  that  it  was  desirable, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  the  Government  should  propose  to  the 
House  this  Session  a  remission  of  a  certain 
duty  which  his  hon.  Friend  described  as 
ftmounting  to  35,000^.     It  should  be  re- 


collected that  thej  were  now  on  the  ere  of 
the  general  financial  statemmt  which  in  a 
few  days  it  would  be  the  duty  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  lay  before  the  House;  and  be 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  would 
not  attribute  his  course  to  any  insenBibility 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject  if  he  gave 
him  only  that  answer  which  every  Minister 
of  the  Crown  must  of  necessity  make  to 
any  proposal  of  this  kind  made  just  prior 
to  the  financial  statement.  It  appeared  to 
him  also  that  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  propose 
the  budget  at  so  early  a  period  of  tne  Ses- 
sion did  give  additional  force  to  that  general 
reason  which,  not  only  for  the  oonTenience 
of  the  Government,  but  for  other  motives 
of  great  moment,  rendered  it  unadvisable 
that  any  Minister  of  the  Crown  should  ex- 
press an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  retention 
or  remission  of  any  particular  duty  nntil 
the  time  had  come  for  the  general  financial 
statement.  He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  accept  that  as  a  reason  for  not 
agreeing  with  his  Motion.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  said,  and  ho  believed  truly,  that  in 
respect  to  the  higher  classes  of  yessels 
built  in  this  country,  the  duties  now  exist- 
ing were  quite  immaterial.  Mr.  Wigram, 
in  giving  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee last  year,  said  that  upon  first-class 
vessels  built  in  the  Thames  he  did  not 
estimate  the  burden  higher  than  2t,  6d. 
per  ton.  He  admitted,  howerer,  to  his 
hon.  Friend,  that  upon  vessels  of  a  smaller 
class  the  burden  was  more  considerable. 
At  the  same  time  ho  was  far  from  think- 
ing that  even  with  these  duties  our  ship- 
wrights could  not  contend  successfully  with 
those  of  foreign  countries  in  building  both 
high  and  low  class  vessels.  He  did  not 
wish  to  go  into  details  now;  but  there  was 
no  reason  why,  consistently  with  a  due  re- 
gard for  other  interests,  he  should  not  also 
be  called  upon  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
the  remission  of  any  other  duties,  and  io 
show  why  they  should  not  be  removed.  He, 
for  one,  should  be  glad  to  see  them  all  re- 
moved. However,  he  could  not  aooept  the 
argument  that  our  shipwrights  oould  not 
compete  with  those  of  other  countries,  and 
he  had  maintained  the  same  doctrine  last 
year,  when  contending  with  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  for  a  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws.  He  held  the  same  opinion  still. 
There  were  countervailing  advantages  on 
their  side  which  should  not  bo  left  out  of 
consideration.  For  example,  on  the  article 
of   iron   alono  tho    Prussian  shipbuilte 
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paid  more  doty  than  the  English  ship- 
builder  upon  the  foreign  timber  he  used. 
He  was  not  arguing  that  it  might,  or 
might  not,  be  desirable  to  remove  this 
duty,  but  simply  submitting  the  fact  to 
the  consideration  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
With  reference  to  the  cheapness  of  con- 
structing a  particular  class  of  yessels 
in  Sweden,  he  held  in  his  hand  an 
extract  from  the  annual  report  of  Mr. 
Norman  Pringle,  oar  Consul  at  Stockholm, 
in  the  year  1842,  and,  as  it  pointed  out 
the  advantages  which  our  vessels  possessed 
over  Swedish  vessels,  and  that  they  coun- 
tervailed the  advantage  of  the  latter  in 
regard  to  cheap  timber,  he  would  read  it 
to  the  House  :— 

"  I  shall  take  every  opportunity  to  procure  in- 
formation respecting  the  effect  which  mar  be  pro- 
duced on  ship-building  in  the  ports  of  this  district, 
by  the  alteration  in  the  Englijh  Navigation  Laws. 
It  does  not  appear,  as  &r  as  I  can  learn  at 
present,  that  the  interests  of  British  ship-builders 
will  suffer  from  competition  here.  In  Stockholm, 
Calmar,  Westerwick,  and  Wisby,  where  oak  is 
made  use  of  in  building  particular  parts  of  the 
vessel,  the  price  per  ton  for  the  hull  averages 
about  11.  sterling ;  in  Gefle,  Sundsvall,  Elmea, 
Pitea,  and  the  northern  ports,  where  ofjs.  is  un- 
known, and  fir  only  employed  in  the  construction 
of  ships,  the  price  is  generally  about  5l.  sterling 
per  ton  for  the  hull ;  such  vessels  are  models  in 
figure,  excellent  sailers,  but  from  eight  to  ten 
yean  is  the  limits  of  their  service.  I  am  also  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  principal  merchants  here, 
and  a  possessor  of  several  ships,  that  in  building 
his  vessels  he  invariably  has  all  the  cordage,  sails, 
cables,  tackling  of  every  description  from  Eng- 
ird, and  that  after  paying  10  per  cent  import 
duty,  he  has  superior  and  cheaper  articles  than 
could  be  procured  in  Stockholm." 

He  did  not  give  this  as  an  argument  that, 
if  after  a  general  review  of  the  whole 
fiscal  policy  of  the  country  they  found 
themselves  able  to  do  it,  a  removal  of  this 
duty  would  not  be  a  great  advantage.  He 
was  conscious  of  the  great  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  encouraging  the  trade  of 
shipbuilding,  for  it  was  of  national  im- 
portance; but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  he 
was  meeting  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
in  a  fair  spirit,  when  he  said  that,  while 
this  advantage  was  appreciated,  let  it  not 
be  over-estimated.  With  respect  to  the 
higher  class  of  ships,  our  builders  had 
great  advantages,  for  they  had  a  choice  of 
timber  such  as  existed  in  no  other  country 
in  the  world.  But  there  was  no  dispute 
between  his  hon.  Friend  and  himself  with 
respect  to  that  class  of  ships,  for  his  hon. 
Friend  had  confined  his  observations  to 
the  construction  of  the  lower  class  of  ves- 
iek.  Under  the  circumstances  he  would  not 


detain  the  Houso  longer,  but  he  hoped  they 
would  consider  how  soon  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  lay  his  financial  statement  before 
them,  and  would,  therefore,  see  the  pro- 
priety and  prudence  of  not  expressing  any 
opinion  upon  this  particular  point.  If 
they  began  by  selecting  particular  duties 
upon  which  to  come  to  a  vote  of  this  kind, 
without  taking  a  view  of  the  whole  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  country — and  that, 
too,  on  the  eve  of  the  financial  statement 
— he  thought  they  would  not  be  discharg- 
ing their  public  duty  so  fairly  as  by  ab- 
staining at  present  from  entortaining  this 
question,  and  he  therefore  hoped  that  his 
hon.  Friend  would  not  press  the  House  for 
any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  card  well  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  principal  object  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  in  rising  was  to  conceal,  as  far 
as  possible — and  very  properly  to  conceal 
— what  might  be  the  intention  of  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  about  ten  days  hence.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  had  certainly  achieved 
his  purpose.  He  would  not  say  that  the 
observations  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
enabled  him  (Mr.  Cardwell)  to  perform  the 
office  of  a  prophet ;  but  still  he  had  ven- 
tured to  draw  an  inference,  a  sort  of  sur- 
mise, from  the  tone  assumed  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  that  he  was  not  unfavourable 
to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bridport.  To  the  strong  arguments  of 
that  hon.  Member,  based,  as  they  were, 
not  only  upon  policy,  but  upon  justice, 
there  appeared  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  dissent. 
With  respect  to  timber,  there  were  some 
remarkable  instances  of  the  operation  of 
the  removal  of  duty.  A  few  years  ago 
the  duty  on  mahogany  was  reduced,  and 
the  quantity  used  in  shipbuilding  was 
greatly  increased.  Had  they  not  by  re- 
cent legislation  exposed  the  shipbuild- 
ers to  competition  with  all  the  world? 
Had  they  i)ot,  from  1842  to  the  present 
time,  laid  down  the  principle  in  commercial 
legislation  that  wherever  they  could  they 
would  set  free  the  raw  material,  in  order 
to  afford  the  widest  scope  for  industry? 
Having  laid  down  that  general  principle  in 
all  commercial  legislation,  they  had  ex- 
posed this  branch  of  trade  to  particular 
competition  by  the  measure  of  last  year. 
He  would  ask  the  House  if  there  was  a 
single  instance  in  the  tariff  in  which  the 
maniifactured  article  was  admitted  free  of 
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duty,  and  the  duty  maintained  on  the  raw 
material  from  wbich  it  was  manufactured  ? 
If  not,  was  there  any  ground  of  principle, 
justice,  or  expediency  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  particular  duty  ?  The  right  hon. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  however, 
had  argued  on  no  one  of  those  grounds. 
He  wf\s  not  surprised  at  the  answer  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  for  it  was  undoubt- 
edly an  inconvenient  course  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  subjects  of  this  kind  at  a 
time  when  a  general  review  of  the  taxation 
was  about  to  be  made.  He  should  be  glad, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  surmise  he 
had  ventured  to  form  was  not  altogether 
unfounded,  and  that,  although  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  drawn  the  veil  of  fu- 
turity very  closely  round  the  events  of  next 
■week,  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  should  be  justified 
in  drawing  the  inference  that  a  tax  so  im- 
politic and  unjust  would  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  hoped 
that  next  week  they  would  have  the  plea- 
sure of  congratulating  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  his  restoration  to  health,  and  his 
resumption  of  his  duties  in  the  House;  and 
he  was  sure  they  would  have  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  having  a  large  surplus  aris- 
ing from  the  remission  of  those  duties 
which  fettered  industry,  and  thereby  im- 
poverished the  Exchequer,  because  they 
shut  it  out  from  sources  of  revenue  which 
increased  industry  would  stimulate. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  spoke  last  had  very  properly  ob- 
served that  there  was  no  instance  on  the 
tariff  of  a  raw  material  being  taxed  while 
the  manufactured  article  was  free.  The 
navigation  laws  had  been  repealed  under 
great  pressure  and  against  much  opposi- 
tion; and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  then  pledged 
himself  that  he  would,  on  every  occasion, 
endeavour  to  remove  all  restriction  and 
duties  which  prevented  the  free  play  of 
industry.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  were 
he  to  draw  an  inference  from  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  would  be  differ- 
ent from  that  formed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Liverpool ;  for  he  should 
conclude  that  there  was  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  take  up  this 
question,  inasmuch  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  distinctly  stated  that  our  ship- 
builders had  advantages  which  counter- 
vailed all  the  advantages  possessed  by  the 
foreigner.  Much  had  been  said  about  the 
coming  financial  statement  ;  but  what 
should  be  the  object  of  the  financial  state- 


ment? To  bring  before  the  Hoase  the 
repeal  of  those  taxes  which  pressed  upon 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and, 
when  injury  had  been  done  to  any  parties, 
to  do  them  justice;  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  not  be  in  any  worse 
condition  if  the  House  should  affirm  that  it 
was  an  act  of  justice  to  remove  ^is  tax. 
This  country  had  long  maintained  a  com- 
petition with  her  ships  under  many  dis- 
advantages, even  under  the  monopoly  she 
once  had;  but  now  the  monopoly  was  done 
away,  Parliament  was  bound  to  do  justice 
to  the  shipping  interest.  By  giving  a  de- 
cided opinion  upon  this  Motion,  he  thought 
the  House  would  be  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  turn  the 
scale  of  any  doubt  that  might  exist  in 
their  minds. 

Mr.  HENLEY  would  very  much  like 
to  know  when  and  where  all  this  was  to 
stop.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the  ship- 
builders, or  any  other  interest,  to  come  in 
and  ask  for  100,0002.  [Mr.  Mitchell: 
Only  35,0002.  ]  Well,  whatever  a  cer- 
tain duty  on  the  materials  they  used  might 
be;  but  where  was  it  to  end,  and  how  did 
all  this*  bear  upon  the  general  taxation  of 
the  country  ?  How  did  the  pressure  of 
the  national  debt  bear  upon  that  particular 
interest  ?  But  in  this  jumble  they  had 
exposed  the  shipbuilders  to  competition 
with  the  whole  world,  and  now  they  came 
to  gnaw  off  that  particular  duty  which 
pressed  upon  that  particular  interest.  Look 
at  the  malt  tax.  Upon  that  raw  material 
they  had  placed  a  tax  of  nearly  100  per 
cent,  and  if  that  questign  had  now  been 
brought  before  the  House,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  doubtless  have  said,  as  he 
had  said  just  before,  "  Don't  touch  it — 
don't  discuss  it,  until  the  general  finan- 
cial statement  has  been  made."  But  he 
(Mr.  Henley)  wanted  to  know  if  they  were 
to  go  through  all  these  several  items  of 
duties,  where  they  were  to  stop.  Now, 
that  all  these  particular  interests  had  been 
exposed  to  general  competition,  he  did  not. 
see  what  was  to  be  done  but  to  take  off 
all  the  particular  taxes  which  pressed  upon 
them  ;  and  if  they  were  taken  off  one 
after  another,  what  was  to  become  of 
the  public  credit  ?  Hon.  Gentlemen 
connected  with  this  particular  interest 
thought  it  would  be  for  their  advan- 
tage to  get  a  decision  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  a  very  thin  House;  but  the  ship* 
ping  interest  had  been  exposed  to  compe- 
tition in  the  most  perfect  uncertainty  whe- 
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tber  they  would  get  the  tax  taken  off. 
Thej  ought  to  have  made  a  bargain  in  the 
first  instance.  If  the  shipping  interest 
was  going  on  flourishing  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  foreigners  were  fain  to  come  here 
to  build  their  ships,  why  was  it  necessary 
to  take  off  the  timber  duties  to  enable 
them  to  swim  ?  How  could  these  two 
statements  be  reconciled  ?  The  fact  was, 
a  particular  interest  had  been  brought  into 
a  state  of  great  peril  and  difficulty,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  press  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  off  the  taxes  which  most 
affected  that  interest.  But  they  might 
depend  upon  it  that  other  interests  which 
had  been  also  affected  by  recent  measures, 
would  make  the  same  appeal.  They  had 
certainly  a  just  claim  for  consideration, 
and  if  the  present  proposition  were  affirm- 
ed, he  did  not  see  where  the  House  would 
stop.  At  the  same  time  he  should  not 
express  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  him- 
self, either  by  his  voice  or  by  his  vote.  He 
would  only  observe  that  the  debate  had 
been  very  instructive,  and  he  hoped  much 
good  would  be  elicited  out  of  what  had 
been  stated. 

Mr.  J.  SANDARS  said,  the  interests 
of  the  great  shipowners  had  not,  he  he- 
believed,  materially  suffered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  recent  measures;  but  the  smaller 
shipowners,  especially  those  of  Yarmouth, 
had  been  severely  affected.  The  abolition 
of  the  duties  upon  timber  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  this  class.  He  was  sorry  to  add 
that  much  distress  prevailed  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  borough  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  among  the  shipbuilding  trade. 
Last  year  five  vessels  were  built  in  that 
port,  but  only  one  upon  order.  The  rest 
were  all  built  upon  speculation. 

Mr.  clay  said,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  had  entirely  misapprehended 
the  character  of  the  Motion,  in  treating  it 
as  a  particular  tax  upon  a  particular  in- 
terest. The  case  was  that  of  a  tax  upon  a 
raw  material  imported  into  this  country, 
which,  in  a  manufactured  state,  was  al- 
lowed to  come  in  duty  free.  No  similar 
case  of  injustice  could  be  found.  Last 
year  he  refused  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws,  upon  the  ground  that 
in  this  respect  the  shipowners  would  be 
exposed  to  an  injustice.  He  ventured  to 
hope  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would,  upon 
his  financial  statement,  relieve  the  shipping 
interest  of  one  of  the  grossest  pieces  of 
injustice  that  any  class  had  ever  suffered 
from. 


Mr.  WYLD  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport  had  only  proponed 
the  remission  of  the  duties  with  regard  to 
the  timber  used  in  shipbuilding.  But  he 
(Mr.  Wyld)  would  remind  the  House  that 
the  continuance  of  the  tax  was  no  less  a 
gross  injustice  towards  the  mining  interest. 
That  interest  was  now  exposed  to  compe- 
tition with  the  whole  world,  yet  it  was 
compelled  to  pay  duties  upon  the  tim- 
ber it  consumed.  He  hoped,  then,  that 
the  Motion  would  be  framed  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  other  interests  who  were  suffering 
under  similar  injustice  to  the  shipping  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  question  introduced  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bodmin  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
shipping  interest.  When  mines  and  col- 
lieries could  be  imported  into  this  country, 
and  imported  duty  free,  then  the  case  would 
apply,  and  not  before.  After  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  was 
reluctant  to  divide.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  all  the  ship- 
ping towns  that  great  injustice  had  been 
done  to  them.  A  large  body  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  towns  had  incurred 
considerable  obloquy  by  voting  for  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws;  and  it  was 
only  due  to  them  to  go  to  a  division  in 
order  that  they  might  show  their  con- 
stituents they  were  doing  their  duty.  He 
must  therefore  divide  the  House. 

The  Bouse  divided  : — Ayes  45;  Noes 
32 :  Majority  13. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adair,  II.  E. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Anderson,  A. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Clay.  J. 
Clive,  U.  B. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Duko,  Sir  J. 
]>uncan,  G. 
Edwards.  H. 
Fagan,  W. . 
Farrer,  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Greene,  J. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Henry,  A. 
Ileyworth,  L. 
Hame,  .T. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jackson,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 


Mathcson,  Col. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Morris,  D. 
OTlaherty,  A. 
Palmer,  R. 
PecheU,  Sir  G.  B. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  .T. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely.  T. 
Wakley.  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wyld,  J. 

TELLERS. 

MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 


Audit  of 
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Anmtrong,  R.  B. 
BaiDW.rt.hon.  M.  T. 
BkriDg,  T. 
BeUer,  R.  H. 
Berkelc]',  Adm. 
Brothoiion,  J. 
Elliot,  hoii.  J.  K. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
llaltboll.J. 
lUirt 


LewU.  G.  C. 
Mauls.rt.  ban.  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
P&get,  Lord  A. 
Paget.  Lord  C. 
Parker,  J. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rioh,  II. 
RomiUT,  Sir  J. 
Shoil,  rt.  ban.  R.  L. 
Shelbarne,  Earl  of 
Stanford,  J,  F. 
Sturt.H.  G. 
Vonioj,  Sir  II. 


najter,rt.hon.ff.G. 
Qobhousc,  n.boD.  Sir  J. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 

Qoward,  hon.  J.  K 

Howard,  Sir  R. 

JerTif,  Sir  J.  tellebs. 

Labouotiere,  rt.  hon.  II.    Bill,  Lord  M. 

LalcoUe«,  hon.  W.  9.  Groy,  E.  W, 

Comatttee  oa  Tuesday,  I9th  Marcli. 

AUDIT  OF  RAILWAY  ACCOUNTS. 
Mr.  STANFORD  said,  he  hfid  given 
notice  of  his  intontion  to  introdi 
for  the  more  affectual  Audit  of  Railway 
AccountB.  It  might  bo  in  Uie  recollection 
of  the  House  that  ho  had  inquired,  early 
in  the  SeBsion,  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  GovornnieDt  to  bring  in 
Bill  relative  to  the  audit  of  railway 
couDta,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  then  stated  that  thi 
Government  were  not  disposed  to  intro 
duce  any  Bill  on  the  subject,  but  that  if 
no  measuro  was  proposed  by  any  indepen- 
dent Hombcr  on  behalf  of  the  Bhareboldcrs. 
the  Government  would  be  prepared  to  take 
up  the  question.  It  might  be  recollected 
that  a  Bill  relating  to  the  audit  of  railway 
accounts  had  been  originated  in  the  othe)- 
House  in  1848,  but  had  boon  rejected  by 
that  Uouse;  and  last  year  a  nearly  similai 
Bill,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
Houso  of  Lords,  bad  also  shared  the  same 
fate  when  it  eauie  down  to  the  House  of 
CommonB.  He  did  not  believe  that  any 
system  of  audit  which  was  tainted  by 
Government  interfereneo  would  hove  the 
confidence  either  of  the  railway  share- 
holders or  of  the  country;  and  he  thought 
that  in  this  case  the  trite  quotation  was 
particularly  applicable — 

"  Timeo  Dauaos,  et  dona  fcrontca," 
He  understood  that  a  Bill  for  cstahlishing 
an  audit  of  railway  accounts  had  been 
introduced  last  night  in  the  other  House, 
and  he  believed,  from  what  be  had  heoril 
of  its  nature,  that  it  was  a  measure  to 
which  he  could  give  his  support,  as  it  very 
closely  resembled  that  whieli  he  had  in 
tended  to  submit  to  the  House.  He  wat 
caarioeed,  althimgh  tbero  was  kn  almoai 


iiaanimouB  opinion  agaiiut  Gomnmeot 
i[iterfcrence,  y«t  the  opinion  wkb  eqnally 
universal  that  it  was  high  time  Miina  atepi 
were  taken  to  establish  an  afiectuftl  aodit 
rith  regard  to  the  vast  amount  of  cafntal 
'fflbarked  in  railway  speculations.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  recall  to  the  rccolleetion  of 
the  House  the  punful  disclosures  wUeh 
had  been  mode  as  to  the  waste,  extrava- 
gance, misapplication,  and  franda  which 
had  occured  in  railway  concerns;  and  it 
had  been  s  matter  of  surprise  to  envj 
man  acquabted  with  busineas,  thftt  some 
measures  bad  not  been  taken  earlier  to 
protect  the  boni  fid«  tnvesters  in  sneli 
speculations.  He  considered  that  to  rends 
any  system  of  audit  efficient  it  must  be  con- 
tinuous in  its  operation,  the  account*  must 
be  published  half-yearly  upon  a  aniform 
model,  and  the  audit  must  be  untainted  by 
rfliat  was  eailod  Government  intarferenee. 
He  had  had  six  or  seven  years'  experience 
lis  a  shareholder  and  bondholder  in  moat  of 
the  large  railway  companies,  and  had  be- 
come familiar  with  the  ill  conaeqneneea  re- 
sulting from  the  want  of  an  efficient  control 
over  the  financial  departments  of  those 
companies,  and,  having  applied  bia  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  he  had  frMned  ft  Bill, 
which  he  was  ready  to  lay  on  the  table, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  an  efficient 
system  of  audit.  He  considered  that  any 
measure  that  migbt  be  adopted  on  tliis 
subject  should  be  framed  in  a  spirit  of 
courtesy  towards  railway  directors,  be- 
cause, although  there  bad  undonbtedlj 
beon  much  extravagance,  and  in  some 
oases  gross  frauds,  yet  he  beliaved  tbat, 
with  some  few  exceptional  cases,  the  di- 
rectors were  honourable  men,  who  exerted 
themselves  to  promote  the  interests  of  tbe 
shareholders.  Under  the  oircnmstances, 
however,  ho  did  not  think  tbe  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  acted  upon  the  pledge  he  gave 
when  he  said  the  Government  would  oulj 
introduce  a  Bill,  provided  no  independent 
Member  took  up  the  subject — 

Notice  taken,  that  forty  Members  wore 
not  present;  House  counted;  and  forty 
Members  not  being  present. 

The  House  was  adjourned  at  a  quMter 
after  Ten  o'cbck. 
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Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to  be 
made  to  Question  [27th  February],  <<  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time/'  and 
which  Amendment  was  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six 
months."  Question  again  proposed,  '*  That 
the  word  *  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

M9.  A.  J.  B.  HOPE  rose  to  address 
the  House.  He  said  he  was  most  unwilling 
to  follow  up  the  same  course  of  argument 
pursued  by  the  hon.  Members  for  Abing- 
don and  Oxford,  lest  he  should  in  any  re- 
spect diminish  the  effect  produced  by  their 
admirable  speeches.  In  consequence  of 
the  ex  parte  statements  in  the  blue  book, 
an  association  of  gentlemen  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  the  existing  law,  had  procured 
returns  from  clergymen  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  These  returns  being  volun- 
tary, were  worth  as  much  as  those  which 
Messrs.  Crowder  and  Maynard  procured, 
and  which  were  embodied  in  the  blue  book 
— nay,  they  were  worth  more,  for  they 
were  not  hastily  gathered  for  a  purpose, 
but  tendered  by  persons  of  experience  of 
what  they  spoke  about — by  clergymen  of 
fifty,  forty,  thirty,  and  twenty  years* 
knowledge  of  their  parishes.  Those  re- 
turns which  came  from  the  large  towns 
could  not,  of  course,  be  depended  upon 
for  more  than  containing  what  their  writers 
knew;  this,  however,  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  case  was  not  of  that  press- 
ing nature  which  it  had  been  represented. 
Those,  however,  from  the  agricidtural  pa- 
rishes, averaging  from  1,500  to  150  in- 
habitants, of  which  there  were  many, 
might  be  relied  upon  as  showing  their  con- 
dition; for  no  clergymen  but  those  who 
cared  for  their  flock  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  answer  the  questions.  From 
these  he  would  show  that,  although,  as 
was  to  be  supposed,  marriages  in  the  de- 
gree of  wife  s  sister  were,  as  being  less 
flagrant,  more  common  than  in  the  other 
prohibited  degrees,  yet  that  was  followed 
in  the  ratio  which  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  numbers  of  our  population.  It  was 
assumed  that  no  marriages  in  the  other 
degrees  had  taken  place  except  among  the 
most  abandoned  individuals — the  offscour- 
ings of  society.  He  would  show  that  the 
proportion  of  persons  in  the  upper  or  mid- 
dle classes  who  had  contracted  them  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  those  who  had 
married  their  wives'  sisters.    From  these 


returns  it  appeared  that  there  were  within 
the  knowledge  of  these  clergymen  178 
cases  of  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister,  out 
of  269  marriages  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees; the  remaining  91  consisting  of  cases 
in  which  individuals  had  married  persons 
who  stood  within  the  degrees  of  relation- 
ship subjoinod: — Marriages  with  a  bro- 
ther's widow,  41;  own  aunt,  6;  own  niece, 
19;  wife's  daughter,  6;  own  half-sister,  1; 
father's  wife,  1 ;  brother's  wife's  daughter, 
1;  son's  wife,  2;  uncle's  wife,  3  (one  case 
of  a  peeress);  wife's  niece,  11.  These 
were,  for  the  most  part,  cases  which  had 
occurred  in  tlie  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  life.  Of  these  unlawful  marriages,  other 
than  with  a  wife's  sister,'  one  was  of  a 
lady  of  title,  who  married  her  husband's 
nephew,  who  was  a  clergyman.  A  lieu- 
tenant-general in  the  Array  had  married  a 
lady,  and  then  married  her  aunt ;  he  then 
married  another  woman,  and  afterwards 
her  niece  (the  niece  of  the  third  wife). 
The  same  clergyman  who  returned  this 
case,  knew  of  two  cases  of  marriage  with 
brother's  widows  in  a  superior  class  of  life. 
In  the  case  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and 
one  of  the  others,  he  stated  that  there  was 
an  appearance  of  attention  to  religious  du- 
ties. A  clergyman  from  Bristol  knew  of 
a  ^se  in  which  a  man  had  married  his 
ill^itimate  daughter,  and  he  stated  that 
this  man  could  not  be  convinced  that  this 
was  horrible  incest.  Another  case  was 
that  of  a  shopkeeper  at  Cheltenham,  who 
married  his  aunt.  One  case  was  reported 
from  Hull  where  a  man  of  property,  in  the 
year  1802,  married  the  daughter,  her  mo- 
ther, and  afterwards  a  second  daughter. 
Another  clergyman  reported  that  he  knew 
of  a  respectable  labourer  who  had  married 
his  brother's  widow;  and  of  a  shopkeeper 
who  had  also  married  his  brother's  widow, 
and  had  improper  intercourse  with  her 
daughter,  who  was  at  once  his  stepdaugh- 
ter and  his  niece.  Another  clergyman 
knew  of  a  respectable  labourer,  a  dis- 
charged soldier,  living  with  a  brother's 
widow.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  pub- 
lican, who  married  his  niece.  A  clergyman 
in  Nottinghamshire  stated,  that  there  was 
in  his  parish  a  considerable  farmer  who 
had  married  his  brother's  widow.  He  also 
knew  of  a  case  where  the  sister  of  a  con- 
siderable farmer,  after  leaving  the  parish, 
married  her  uncle,  to  whom  she  went  to 
keep  house.  A  wine  merchant  in  Essex 
had  married  his  brother's  widow.  In  Suf- 
folk a  shopkeeper  had  married  his  niece. 
A  clergyman  iii  Gi\o\x^^^\.«t^\\^\»w^  ^\  ^ 
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did  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  but 
that  marriages  with  aunts,  with  nieces, 
and  with  brothers'  widows,  should  be  also 
permitted.  In  Prussia  and  Germany  gene- 
rally, where  marriages  with  a  wife's  sister 
were  permitted,  marriages  with  uncles, 
aunts,  and  nieces,  were  also  allowed;  and 
so  it  must  bo  in  this  country,  if  the  law 
were  once  relaxed  so  as  to  permit  mar- 
riages with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  He 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
these  fragmentary  relaxations  of  the  law 
of  marriage  (allowing  it  with  a  wife's  sis- 
ter ;  disallowing  it  with  her  niece,  or  a 
brother's  widow — glad  as  he  was  at  the 
restrictions  in  themselves)  would  admit  a 
dangerous  and  insidious  principle  into  the 
law  and  practice  of  England.  Hitherto 
the  understanding  in  England  had  been 
that  marriage  was  a  religious,  not  a  civil, 
ceremony;  and  the  only  marriages  pro- 
hibited were  those  of  an  unlawful  kind — 
not  as  in  Germany  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, where  restrictions  were  put  upon 
marriages  on  account  of  diffcrcnco  of  rank 
between  the  parties.  In  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, a  marriage  might  bo  prohibited 
because  the  lady  could  not  produce  the 
requisite  number  of  quarterings  in  her 
escutcheon.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  connexions  of  the  aristocracy  were 
confined  within  a  very  limited  sphere,  and 
that  other  evils  were  created  which  he  be- 
lieved in  no  small  degree  led  to  the  revo- 
lutions that  had  taken  place  in  Germany. 
In  Spain,  where  great  restrictions  of  a 
similar  nature  were  imposed  upon  the 
grandees,  they  found  the  race  degenerated 
and  fallen  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  In 
England,  however,  no  such  prohibitions 
existed,  the  law  restraining  only  those 
marriages  that  were  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God.  It  might  bo  said,  allow  the  Dis- 
senters this  liberty,  it  will  not  hurt  the 
Church.  He  would  not  admit  this.  If 
they  granted  this  relief  to  Dissenters, 
would  not  that  cause  many  who  professed 
to  adhere  to  the  Church  of  England  to  be- 
come members  of  a  sect  of  Dissenters  for 
a  short  time,  then  marry  their  wife's  sister 
or  their  aunt,  and,  after  attending  the 
chapel  for  a  short  time,  afterwards  find 
that  the  scruples  which  had  induced  them 
to  leave  the  Church  no  longer  existed. 
They  would  return  to  the  Church,  ask  the 
clergyman  to  dinner,  and  the  clergyman 
would  find  sitting  at  his  table,  under  tlie 
name  of  wife,  the  host's  aunt  or  niece. 
They  must  come  to  this — had  they  been 
oa  the  wrong  tack  for  three  centuries,  and 


\ 


were  they  now  to  change  it  ?  The  rigiii 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  certain  changes 
in  the  Bill,  as  compared  with  that  of  lait 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
clergy;  but,  in  his  opinion,  those  changes 
formed  only  an  additional  snare  and  diffi- 
culty, and  certainly  they  did  not  remove 
his  objections  to  the  measure.  Before  con- 
cluding he  would  state,  on  the  anthority 
of  a  Manchester  paper,  that  this  BiU,  in- 
stead of  being  applicable  to  the  poor  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  was  not  wanted 
by  them,  and  was  not  at  all  suited  to  their 
circumstances.  It  was  stated  in  the  ifim- 
chester  Courier — 

"  That  Mr.  Wortloy  muit  be  deplorably  ig- 
norant  of  the  oircumstanceB  of  the  working  popu- 
lation— at  all  events,  in  this  part  of  the  kinfdoiiL 
In  the  first  place,  such  marriages  are  almost  nn- 
known  among  the  workpeople,  who  (greaUj  to 
their  credit)  feel  an  instinctive  repugnaiice  to 
them ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  every  member  ik 
a  poor  family  is  oblisred  to  wotk  for  their  liveli- 
hood— women  as  well  as  men.  It  is  one  <ii  the 
most  gigantic  evils  of  the  manufiustoring  system 
that  even  the  wife  is  necessarily  taken  away  from 
her  young  family  in  order  to  attend  to  her  em- 
ployment in  the  mill.  Every  available  hand  mut 
l>c  at  work  to  maintain  tlio  fiunily ;  and,  thefeAre, 
Mr.  Wortley's  position  is  simply  imaginary." 

In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that  the  Bill  would 
be  rejected  by  the  House. 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  question,  because  he  felt 
that  the  course  he  was  prepared  to  take,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  he  had  come  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  his  vote,  differed  from  those 
that  had  been  generally  assigned  by  per- 
sons supporting  the  Bill,  and  because  the 
opinions  he  had  formed  were  contrary  to 
those  of  many  of  his  friends  for  whoie 
views  he  entertained  the  deepest  respect. 
He  had  presented  a  petition  signed  by  a 
large  body  of  people  in  the  diocese  con- 
nected with  the  county  which  he  repre- 
sented, praying  the  House  to  reject  the 
Bill  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Buteshire;  but  he  observed  this  dif- 
ference in  that  petition  as  contrasted  with 
those  presented  from  similar  bodies  last 
year,  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  was 
based  not  on  religious  but  rather  on  social 
grounds.  He  rejoiced  that  that  distinction 
existed,  because  in  his  opinion  thej  were 
not  justified  in  arguing  the  question  in  that 
House  simply  and  solely  on  religions 
grounds.  If  there  was  a  good  argument 
socially,  that  was  the  argument  on  which 
he  should  have  rcliod  if  he  had  decided  on 
opposing  the  Bill.  It  might  be  true  that 
there  were  strong  religious  arguments 
against  marriages  of  this  description.    It 
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had  been  held  from  time  immemorial  in 
the  Church  of  England  that  it  was  so; 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land he  gave  his  cordial  and  unhesitating 
assent  to  their  deprecation  of  such  mar 
riages.  As  a  Churchman  he  wasJ)ound  bj 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  forbade  such 
marriages.  But  the  House  of  Commons  was 
not  a  convocation  or  council;  and  thej  had 
no  right,  as  they  had  no  competency,  to 
discuss  nice  theological  questions  or  mat- 
ters of  ecclesiastical  law.  Let  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure  be  based,  then,  on 
social  grounds.  He  thought  there  were 
grave  social  objections  that  might  be  urged 
to  the  Bill;  but  on  questions  of  this  kind 
they  were  bound  to  take  a  balance  of 
the  evil  and  good,  and,  however  difficult 
it  might  be  to  come  to  a  nice  adjustment, 
to  decide  on  which  side  the  balance  pre- 
ponderated. As  he  understood  the  Bill, 
there  was  this  year  a  most  careful  avoid- 
ance of  everything  that  would  trench  in 
any  way  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Last  year  his 
right  hon  Friend,  with  great  impolicy  and 
great  forgetfulness  of  the  principle  on 
which  they  ought  to  legislate  in  matters  af- 
fecting religious  bodies,  relieved  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  penalties 
properly  attaching  to  them  for  celebrating 
these  marriages;  but  with  respect  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  he  did  not  dare  to 
propose  the  same  interference,  or  to  set 
aside  in  any  way  the  laws  and  opinions  of 
that  Church.  The  Church  of  England, 
however,  was  so  tied  to  the  State,  and  so 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  make  the  same  resistance  to 
aggressions  upon  her  rights  and  privileges. 
This  year  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  re- 
moved that  clause,  and  he  (Mr.  Herbert) 
felt  himself  in  consequence  relieved  from  a 
considerable  difficulty;  because,  so  far  as 
the  Church  of  England  was  concerned,  she 
was  left  untouched  by  the  operation  of  the 
Bill.  He  rejoiced  that  a  distinct  homage 
had  thus  been  paid  to  the  principle  that 
the  House  should  not  interfere  with  respect 
to  the  laws  that  the  Church  of  England 
had  established  for  her  own  government. 
But,  with  respect  to  other  religious  bodies, 
who  had  no  such  laws  as  he  had  described, 
who  had  no  canons  to  restrict  them  from  con- 
tracting marriages  of  this  description,  there 
were  clearly  civil  restrictions  which  prevent- 
ed them  from  contracting  marriages  which, 
according  to  their  own  religious  opinions, 
were  perfectly  justifiable.  Socially  speak- 
ing»  if  a  case  was  made  cot  that  morality 


would  be  endangered  by  the  Bill,  that 
would  be  a  reason  for  rejecting  it,  and  for 
maintaining  even  the  religious  disability 
that  certain  denominations  experienced, 
because  they  would  have  to  put  up  with  a 
lesser  evil :  but  he  had  not  heard  it  estab- 
lished that  such  danger  would  arise  to 
morality  from  this  measure  as  would  jus- 
tify them  in  preventing  religious  denomi- 
nations who  had  no  religious  objection  to  this 
class  of  marriages  from  celebrating  them 
as  a  civil  right.  He  did  not  think  that  in 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  Commission, 
there  was  anything  stated  to  show  that 
among  the  poorer  classes  the  alterations  of 
the  law  would  have  an  immoral  tendency, 
but  on  that  point  he  would  not  dwell.  He 
took  the  broad  principle  that  there  being 
no  case  sufficient  to  justify  a  jealous 
restriction  of  religious  bodies  in  this  mat- 
ter, any  imposition  of  such  restriction 
amounted  to  a  disability  wholly  uncalled 
for.  It  had  been  said  that  if  these  mar- 
riages were  to  be  contracted  by  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  before  the  regis- 
trar as  a  civil  rite,  a  stain  would  lie  upon 
them.  His  answer  was  so  much  the 
better.  He  was  not  for  such  marriages 
being  made;  he  belonged  to  a  communion 
that  did  not  approve  of  them,  and  he 
wished  to  discourage  them.  But  he  thought 
that,  marriage  being  made  a  civil  rite, 
they  were  bound  to  make  that  civil  rite  co- 
extensive with  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
country.  He  had,  therefore,  though  not 
without  great  difficulty  and  great  hesita- 
tion, come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  support  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  roebuck  entirely  dissented  from 
the  view  just  taken  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  South  Wiltshire,  with  respect 
to  legislation  for  different  denominations 
upon  this  subject,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  fully  concurred  with  him  in  opinion  as 
to  the  inexpediency  of  discussing  theologi- 
cal questions  in  that  House.  In  the 
course  of  the  debates  on  this  Bill,  he  had 
heard  constant  appeals  to  what  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen were  pleased  to  call  **  the  law  of 
God,''  as  though  it  were  something  differ- 
ent from  the  law  of  nature.  He  thought 
it  right,  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks,  to 
state  broadly  the  manner  in  which  he  drew 
a  distinction  between  these  two  terms,  and 
the  mode  in  which  he  would  argue  the 
question.  It  would  be  found,  he  believed, 
that  the  *'  law  of  God,"  in  most  hon.  Mem- 
bers' mouths,  meant  just  that  ^hkk  ^W| 
Ukdd,  not  an^ti^mi^  K\asStL  ^i^i  ^^>i^\  ^SS^^ 
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duce  good  reasons  in  support  of,  but  some 
one  thing  or  other  which  thoir  own  preju- 
dice or  feeling  made  them  like  more  than 
another,  and  that  it  was  which  thej  called 
**  the  law  of  God."  Reference,  too,  was 
constantly  made  to  one  manifestation  of 
"  the  law  of  God  **  contained  in  the  **  Old 
Testament.*'  But  if  hon.  Members  took 
any  one  chapter  in  that  book,  in  which 
there  was  a  statement  upon  which  reliance 
was  placed  on  account  of  the  prohibited 
degrees,  they  would  find  in  that  same 
chapter  whole  masses  of  phrases  which 
every  hon.  Gentleman  who  appealed  to  that 
chapter  would  say  could  not  by  possibility 
be  admitted  to  be  law  at  this  time.  Take 
the  6th  and  7th  verses,  for  instance,  of  one 
chapter — they  were  both  in  one  sense,  and 
in  the  proper  sense,  the  law  of  God ;  but 
they  were  not  accepted  as  a  decision  in 
this  matter.  But  one  hon.  Member  takes 
the  7th,  and  another  the  Gth  verse;  both 
declare  them  to  be  the  law  of  God,  and 
both  exclude  one  or  other  of  them.  How, 
then,  in  this  case,  was  he  to  be  guided  to 
any  decision  ?  By  referring  to  the  very 
chapter  which  was  supposed  to  govern  us 
in  this  matter,  there  were  rules  laid  down 
wholly  opposed  to  the  law  of  England,  and 
which  nobody  admitted  to  be  binding  in 
this  country.  It  would  be  totally  impossi- 
ble to  draw  any  line  straight  through,  and 
say  which  was  the  law  of  God,  and  which 
was  not.  He  took  the  whole  of  the  chap- 
ter, the  whole  of  the  book,  as  statutes  and 
rules  made  for  a  special  purpose,  and  for 
the  guidance  of  a  peculiar  people,  to  which 
thay  could  not  appeal  for  guidance  in  this 
matter.  He  then  came  to  the  question  it- 
self, and  he  looked  at  it  simply  as  a  legis- 
lator, and  as  supposing  that  no  law  had 
ever  existed  upon  the  subject,  and  he  ask- 
ed himself  what  should  he  do  if  he  were 
about  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  guidance 
of  the  people  upon  this  subject.  The  rule 
laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  resumed  his  scat  was  the  most 
unsatisfactory  that  ho  had  heard  upon  the 
subject.  He  proposed  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  those  who  did  not  a;;ree  with 
them,  and  would  allow  any  person  who 
could  bring  himself  to  a  certain  belief  with 
respect  to  the  person  whom  he  iutended  to 
marry,  so  long  as  he  declared  himself  not 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
marry  whom  he  pleased.  [Mr.  S.  Her- 
bert :  No !  ]  He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  thought 
that  was  a  fair  conclusion  to  draw  from  the 
right  hon,  Geutleman's  speech,  who  stated, 


as  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  understood  him,  that 
it  was  a  hardship  upon  the  Dissenters  that 
they  could  not  marry  persons  against  the 
marriage  with  whom  they  entertained  no 
conscientious  scruples.     Then,   suppose  a 
man  not  inponnexion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— and  he  made  the  supposition  without 
any  feeling  of  levity — wished  to  marry  his 
own  mother.  He  would,  in  that  cose,  come 
within  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.      Now,  without  appealing  to 
any  law  except  what  was  called  the  law  of 
nature,  he  could  find  very  proper  reasons 
why  such  a  marriage  as  that  should  not  be 
allowed.     Now,  many  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
appealed  both  to  the  law  of  God,  and  to  the 
law  of  nature,  would  say  that  a  man  mar- 
rying his  sister  was  contrary  both  to  the 
law  of  God  and  the  law  of  nature.     Now, 
his  answer  to  that  was,  he  did  not  know 
that.     He  believed  that  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  time  mankind  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  marrying  their  sisters.  What, 
then,  was  meant  by  the  law  of  nature? 
And  hero  he  came  back  exactly  to  the 
same  point  as  that  with  respect  to  the  law 
of  God — it  was  just  in  this  case  what  per- 
sons did  not  like,  what  they  did  not  think 
proper.     But  what  were  the  reasons  which 
induced  men  in  the   state   of    society  in 
which  they  were,  and  which  had  induced 
all  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe,  not  to 
permit  a  man  to  marry  his  sister?     He 
thought  he  saw  two  grounds  upon  which 
the  prohibition  was  made,  the  one  a  physi- 
cal, the  other  a  moral  reason.     Now,  the 
physical  reason  did  not  attach  to  the  ques- 
tion; but  the  moral  reason,  which  alluded 
to  marriage  with  the  sister,  applied  just  as 
strongly  to  the  sister-in-law.     If  he  were 
to  point  to  any  relation  which  had  in  it 
more  of   kindness,   more  of  benevolence, 
moro  of  exalting  and  hallowed  feeling  than 
any  otlicr,  he  would  point  to  the  relation 
of  brother  and  sister.      There  was  a  ten- 
derness, a  feeling  of  hallowed  affection  and 
endearment  about  it,  which,  although  be- 
tween persons  of  different  sexes,  was  en- 
tertained without  the  slightest  feeling  or 
imputation  of  carnal  passion.      There  was 
all  the  gentleness  of  woman,  with  all  her 
kindliness,  all  the  emotions  which  could  be 
introduced  into  the   relationship,   without 
any  of  the  sensual  feelings  by  which  the 
highest  feelings  of  affection  between  the 
sexes  were  tarnished.     Could  these  rela- 
tionships be  increased  ?      If,  by  any  mode 
of  legislation,  they  could  multiply  the  re- 
lations of  sisterhood,  they  would  confer  on 
inostimablo  boon  upon  humanity.   But  was 
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there  no  other  view  of  the  case  ?  Pass 
the  Bill  according  to  the  wishes  of  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  and  thej  would  im- 
mediatelj  plant  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  al- 
most every  family.  Do  not  let  us,  then,  hide 
these  things,  or  he  afraid  or  ashamed  of 
telling  the  truth.  A  man  might  marry  into  a 
family,  his  wife  had  several  engaging  sis- 
ters, younger  than  herself,  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  more  heautiful.  At  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  he  felt  perfect  safety  against 
any  mishaps  arising  from  the  connection  ; 
at  the  time  he  married  he  loved  the  woman 
whom  he  made  his  wife ;  he  was  now  made 
a  memher  of  a  family,  with,  say,  three 
other  sisters,  youug  and  perhaps  heautiful, 
loving  him  hecause  of  the  connection  which 
suhsisted  hetween  their  sister  and  himself. 
Of  what  an  inestimahle  worth  was  the  love 
and  companionship  of  those  sisters  !  But 
if  this  Bill  passed,  could  they  he  so  igno- 
rant of  human  nature — so  hlind  to  the 
realities  of  life,  as  not  to  know  that  in 
spite  of  themselves  the  wife  in  that  case 
would  not  have  the  same  feelings  which 
she  might  otherwise  have,  if  she  knew  that 
her  sisters  actually  felt  towards  their  hro- 
ther-in-law  just  as  her  sisters  did  with 
respect  to  her  ?  There  was  a  sacredness 
in  the  case  of  actual  hrothcrs  and  sisters 
which  rendered  all  jealousy,  all  fear,  all 
anxiety  impossihle  ;  but  once  break  down 
that  barrier,  and  every  hour  in  which  those 
relaxations  would  exist  would  bring  its 
hour  of  pain,  anxiety,  jealousy,  and  misery 
in  the  family,  instead  of  its  being  as  now, 
a  multiplication  of  all  the  kindly  feelings 
of  the  heart.  Upon  these  grounds,  there- 
fore, he  accepted  the  challenge  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  South  Wiltshire, 
who  required  to  be  shown  a  ground  for 
believing  that  there  was  a  balance  of  evil 
against  the  measure.  Coming,  then,  to 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  there  was 
really  no  ground  for  standing  out  in  favour 
of  the  liberty  of  marrying  a  deceased  wife's 
sister.  That  was  surely  not  a  thing  of  so 
great  importance,  seeing  how  the  world 
was  at  present  constituted.  Wives  were 
not  wanted.  [A  laugh,]  When  he  said  that, 
ho  meant  that  they  could  be  obtained.  It 
was  not  at  present  with  society  as  in  the 
case  of  a  person  thrown  upon  a  desert 
island,  with  two  sisters  only  to  begin  the 
race  of  mankind  with  ;  and  if  the  one 
should  die,  you  would  be  under  the  neces- 
sity, if  you  wished  to  increase  the  race,  of 
marrying  the  other.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
But  then  it  was  said  that  the  deceased's 
wife's  sister  would  be  an  excellent  guardian 
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for  the   children.     Now,  in   cases  where 
the  wife  dies,  and  leaves  behind  a  young 
family,  he  fully  admitted  that  there  was  a 
reason  why  the  aunt,  in  that  case,  should 
have   love   and   affection  for   her   sister's 
children,  and  might  be  anxious  and  atten- 
tive for  the  preservation  of  their  interests. 
While  he  admitted  that,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  increase  the  care  and  watchfulness 
of  the  aunt  over  the  children  by  making 
her   a  wife.      Quite   the   contrary.     The 
aunt  would  then  be  converted   into   the 
mother-in-law,  and  have  children,  perhaps, 
of  her  own  ;  all  the  passions  and  feelings 
of  the  stepmother  would  be  grafted  on  to 
the  aunt,  and   instead  of   increasing  her 
tenderness  and  love,  and  making  her  more 
of  a  benefactor  and  protector  to  the  chil- 
dren, they  would  have  done  their  utmost 
by  the  passing  of  the  Bill  to  diminish  all 
her  feelings  of  kindness.  The  very  grounds, 
therefore,  which  had  been  laid  down   in 
support  of  the  Bill,  were  just  those  which 
led  him  to  vote  against  the  Bill.    He  could 
not  think  that  a  more  mischievous  result 
of  legislation  could  be  conceived  than  that 
of  converting  the  kindness  and  tenderness 
of  the  aunt  into  the  jealousy  of  the  step- 
mother, which  would  in  fact  be  the  very 
effect  of   this   Bill.     He  was   not  aw^are 
of  how  many  marriages  of  this  kind  had 
taken  place  since  this  question  had  been 
mooted  ;  but  of  this  he  felt  quite  certain, 
that  the  numbers  were  not  so  great  as  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had 
brought  forward  the  Bill  had  suggested. 
But  even  if  they  were,  what  good  would 
be  done   by  legalising   these   marriages? 
They  did  not  get  over  the  fact  that  they 
had  converted  the  aunt  into  the  stepmother, 
and  the*  jealousy  of  the  wife  that  would 
be  caused  by  the  Act  passing.     He  saw 
no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great  good, 
which  would  result  from  restraining  mar- 
riages of  the  kind ;    and  as  for  importing 
into  the  question  the  cry  of  religious  liberty, 
it  was  perfectly  idle  to  talk  of  it.     It  was 
nothing  but  a  mere  hypocritical  statement. 
When    a    legislator,    weighing   all    these 
things,  said  that  he  thought  that,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  this  was   a  relation 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist — if 
a  legislator  came  to  that  conclusion,  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  religionist — he  did  not 
care  of  what  class — to  bow  down  and  obey 
that  law.     If  he  could  persuade  the  legis- 
lator out  of  his  view,  well  and   good,  let 
him  do  so  ;  but  do  not  let  any  man,  or  set 
of  men,  whine  and  cry  o\it  «J^wv\.  \^\^wssi 
liberty,  caU  \l  aT^\^Q^<&  c^^%>Awi»Qt  \a.^^ 
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himself  a  religious  martyr  upon  the  suh- 
ject.  But  he  must  show,  when  the  Bill 
hccame  an  Act  of  Parliament,  they  had 
done  a  good  work  hj  changing  the  old  law, 
and  that,  hy  so  doing,  they  had  really 
henefited  the  most  important  of  all  institu- 
tions of  nature  and  of  law — viz.,  the  insti- 
tution of  family.  Because  he  thought  that 
of  all  the  relations  of  life,  that  of  hrother 
and  sister  was  the  most  hallowed  and  ex- 
alting, and  connected  hy  the  strongest  ties 
— with  the  exception  of  that  of  parent  and 
child,  and  one  which  was  most  entitled  to 
their  love  and  support — hecause  he  thought 
this  Bill  would  ho  a  direct  attack  upon 
that  most  pleasing  and  useful  of  the  rela- 
tions of  man,  he  felt  himself  hound — after 
weighing  carefully  the  arguments  which 
he  had  heard  for  and  against  the  measure, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  whatever 
might  be  the  imputation  attaching  to  him, 
to  express  his  strong  and  determined  opin- 
ion against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sheffield 
had  argued  this  altogether  as  a  social  ques- 
tion. He  had  discarded  all  the  religious 
opinions,  and  all  the  arguments  drawn  from 
the  word  of  God.  Now,  although  he  (Mr. 
Spooner)  admitted  that  the  House  was  not 
the  place  in  which  religious  discussions 
ought  to  bo  brought  forward  when  they 
were  not  absolutely  necessary,  he  could 
not  agree  with  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wilt- 
shire, when  he  said  that  they  ought  to  legis- 
late on  this  subject  without  any  reference 
to  the  word  of  God.  In  his  own  opinion, 
he  conceived  that  the  Legislature  was  bound 
to  ascertain,  on  such  matters  as  these, 
whether  their  legislation  was  authorised  by 
the  revealed  will  of  God.  The  present 
prohibition  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  maintained 
was  not  contained  in  that  revelation,  either 
in  so  many  words  or  by  implication.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Sheffield,  in  his  usual  powerful  style, 
had  drawn  a  graphic  picture  representing 
the  evils  which  he  said  would  result  to  the 
wealthier  and  more  refined  classes  of  so- 
ciety by  the  alterations  proposed.  Let 
him  (Mr.  Spooner)  lay  before  the  House 
what  he  conceived  was  now  the  effect  upon 
the  largest  part  of  our  population — the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  of  society. 
He  would  take  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried tradesman,  who,  having  set  up  in 
husiness  for  himself,  and  who,  being  left  a 
widower  with  a  small  family,  was  unable 
/a  consequence  ot  the  existing  law  to  oh- 
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tain  that  amoant  of  care  and  anperia- 
tendence  for  his  family  which   they  re- 
quired, and  which  he  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain   if   allowed  to  marry  his   deceased 
wife's    sister.      In    what   ntuation  were 
those  parties  ?     They  were  plaoed  in  a 
situation  where  it  was  natonu  that  they 
should    wish    to    marry,   bat   thej  were 
restrained  from  doing  so  not  bj  Uie  con- 
sideration that  it  was  against  the  law  of 
God,  but  against  the  law  of  man.     Thej 
had  no  right  to  put  parties  in  thai  posi* 
tion,  or  to  establish  such  restrictions  npon 
the  marriage  state  unless  tbej  thongfat 
those  restrictions  were  founded  npon  the 
word  of  God,  and  were  necessary  for  the 
social  happiness    and   comfort    of   large 
classes  of  the  community.     Again,  there 
was  another  consideration  deserving  of  at- 
tention.    How  many  marriages  nnder  this 
law  had  been  illegally  solemnised  ?     How 
many  women  were  living  in  a  state  of  coa- 
cubinage?     He  was  conrinced,   bUn  a 
long  acquaintance  with  the  population  ol 
the    manufacturing   districts,   who«    the 
houses  were  so  crowded,  where  sodetj  was 
so  large  that  the  indiridual  character  was 
scarcely  noticed — that  they  would  find  the 
state    of   concubinage  produced   by  this 
law  of  marriage  was  such  as  would  greatly 
distress  any  man  of  right  feeling,  who  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  him.     This 
brought  him  hack  to   the   consideratioa 
whether  this  immorality  was  occasioned  by 
their  law  or  by  the  law  of  God.     They 
must,  ho  thought,  attribute  it  to  the  im- 
perfect human  law — a  law  which  took  npon 
itself  a  power  it  had  no  right  to  taktf,  and 
which  it  could  not  be  proved  was  eonfonn* 
able  to  the  law  of  God.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Wilt- 
shire had  congratulated  them  on  the  re- 
ligious part  of  the  question  being  kept  out 
of  the  discussion,  but  it  formed  a  yerj  im- 
portant part  of  it.     It  was  upon  that  part 
of  the  question  that  two  hon.  Members  in 
particular  had  rested  their  objections  to 
this  measure.     He  (Mr.  Spooner)  would 
not  presume  to  enter  into  that  question, 
for  he  felt  it  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  de* 
bate  in  a  popular  assembly,  where  such 
questions  could  not  be  properly  decided; 
but  there  was  one  single  point  to  which  he 
would  refer,  and  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  thoroughly  conclusive.     The  hon.  and 
learned   Gentleman  the  Member   for  the 
city  of  Oxford  had  dwelt  particularly  upon 
the  prohibition  contained  in  the  18th  clu^ 
ter  of  Leviticus,  to  the  effect  that  a  man 
should  not  take  to  wife  the  sister  af  his 
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wife  daring  his  wife's  lifetime.  Did  not 
that  special  exclusion  during  the  life  of 
the  wife  supply  a  strong  inferential 
argument  that,  after  the  first  wife's 
death,  such  a  marriage  would  he  per- 
mitted? And  how  did  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  meet  that  argument  ? 
He  said  it  was  a  wrong  translation.  Could 
there  he  anything  so  dangerous  as  for  a 
man  to  rely  upon  that  argument  when  he 
felt  the  common  sense  language  would  not 
hear  out  the  view  of  the  case  ?  It  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Spooner)  to  he  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  statements  that 
oould  he  put  forward,  particularly  upon  so 
high  an  authority  as  that  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Memher  for  the 
eity  of  Oxford.  But  then  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  said  the  Church  had  sug- 
gested in  the  margin  of  the  Bihle  that 
another  sense  was  to  he  attributed  to  these 
words.  That  very  suggestion  in  the 
margin  strengthened  his  (Mr.  Spooner's) 
argument,  because  it  demonstrated  that 
the  subject  had  been  fully  considered, 
and  the  translation  in  the  text  was  de- 
liberately adopted.  Is  it  to  be  believed 
that  tlie  translators  would  haye  put  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  wrong  transla- 
tion in  the  text,  and  inserted  what  they 
thought  the  right  translation  in  the  mar- 
gin ?  Then,  supposing  that  those  mar- 
riages were  not  forbidden  by  the  word 
of  God,  they  should  be  considered  alto- 
gether on  a  social  basis.  Believing  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  were 
under  heavy  penalties,  and  had  great  dan- 
gers imposed  upon  them  by  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  which  tended  to  lead  them  into 
the  commission  of  great  immorality,  they 
should  pause — however  eloquent  the  pic- 
ture might  be  of  the  injury  that  would  be 
inflicted  on  the  higher  and  more  refined 
classes  of  society — before  they  continued 
a  law  that  had  already  created  immense 
immorality,  and  which  was  daily  per- 
petuating that  immorality.  There  was 
another  point  to  be  considered — they  were 
told  that  the  Church  was  against  those 
marriages ;  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
canons  of  the  Church  might  be  against 
them,  but  the  canons  which  prohibited 
those  marriages  were  not  amongst  the 
canons  to  which  the  clergy  were  called  to 
subscribe.  What  was  the  natural  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  that  fact,  but  that, 
on  those  points,  the  Church  left  a  latitude, 
and  it  was  what  he  might  call  an  undecided 
question.  There  was  not  such  a  decided 
character  given  to  those  oanons   as  to 


others,  for  the  clergy  were  not  called  upon 
to  verify  the  assent  to  them  by  their  sig- 
nature. He  would  not  follow  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Maidstone 
through  the  long  and  curious  account  he 
had  given  them  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church ;  but  would  simply  remind  the 
House  of  what  the  bishops  had  done  in 
1835.  Did  they  not  give  their  consent 
and  concurrence  to  the  Bill  that  legalised 
all  marriages  of  this  kind  which  had  been 
celebrated  in  former  days  ?  He  asked, 
would  the  bishops  do  that  if  they  consider- 
ed that  such  marriages  were  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God  ?  Then  the  hon.  Member 
had  referred  to  an  article  written  by  Dr. 
Hook,  to  show  that  his  opinion  was  for- 
merly not  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  and  that 
he  must  have  relaxed  it ;  but  that  article 
refers  to  degrees  of  consanguinity  only ; 
and  if  Dr.  Hook  had  relaxed  his  opinion, 
he  (Mr.  Spooner)  could  solve  the  reason. 
It  was,  that  the  rev.  gentleman  had  been 
introduced  into  a  community  in  which  he 
had  daily  and  hourly  under  his  nose  a 
practical  proof  of  the  immorality  produced 
by  the  law  as  it  now  stood.  He  disclaimed 
any  fundamental  change  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Hook.  It  was  to  consanguinity,  and 
that  alone,  that  he  referred  in  the  article 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Maidstone  had  alluded. 

Mr.  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield,  in  a  speech  which  all,  of 
whatever  opinions,  must  have  heard  with 
admiration,  and  with  nearly  all  of  which 
he  (Mr.  R.  Palmer)  most  cordially  con- 
curred, stated  one  opinion  to  which  those 
who  had  a  strong  conviction  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  divine  law  upon  this  subject 
could  not  be  expected  altogether  to  assent. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  him- 
self shown  in  the  most  clear,  forcible,  and 
persuasive  manner  that  the  security  and 
sanctity  of  families,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
those  tender  domestic  ties  which  were 
among  the  best  gifts  of  God  upon  earth, 
were  essentially  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  a  prohibitive  law,  such  as  at 
present  existed.  If  there  were  some  who 
believed,  and  in  their  consciences  were 
convinced  that  God,  the  author  of  society, 
had  given  us  that  very  law  for  those  very 
reasons,  and  had  Himself  founded  a  code, 
the  whole  structure  of  which  bore  testi- 
mony to  those  reasons  as  founded  in  the 
principles  of  divine  wisdom;  and  if  the  ob- 
servance of  this  law  was  fo>\wd.  \»  \i^  \si\^ 
down  Vbl  QxpTe%«  ioircci^  %a  ^  ^^N»l  ^»  ^»»^ 
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tions,  and   not  to  individuals  only,  how 
could  those  who  entertained  such  a  con* 
yiction  regard  it  as  irrelevant  to  this  dis- 
cussion?    How  could  they  do  otherwise 
than  regard  it  as  the  host,  the  last,  the 
£nal  and  the  most  certain  sanction  of  all 
those  social  Reasons  upon  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  relied  ?    There 
was  a  further  reason  why  they  were  not  at 
liberty  to  say  that  the  divine  law  was  ir- 
relevant, because  even  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  now  defined  and  determined 
the  law  of  the  realm  on  this  subject,  de- 
clared that   these   marriages  were  prohi- 
bited by  the  law  of  the  land,  because  they 
were   plainly    prohibited    by   God's    law. 
That  was  laid  down  at  a  time  when  all 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  in   this 
country  and  throughout  Christendom  was 
unanimous  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  Levitical  code.     He  would  not  now  re- 
peat any  of  the  arguments  which  he  had 
urged  on  a  former  occasion  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  if  there  remained  any  doubt  as 
to  the  extent  of  that  law,  perhaps  the  best 
mode  of  resolving  that  doubt  was  to  con- 
sider the  principle.     It  was,  no  doubt,  not 
satisfactory  to  go  into  a  mere  verbal  criti- 
cism, unless  they  had  a  principle  by  which 
the  soundness  of  the  results  it  would  lead 
to  might  bo  tested.     What,  then,  was  the 
pervading  and  obvious  principle  of  the  code 
which  they  had  admitted  into  this  country, 
and  which  they  said  they  adopted  because 
they  found  it  in  the  divine  law  ?     The  per- 
vading and  obvious  principle  was  to  throw 
the  strong,  irrefragable  sanction  of  a  pro- 
hibitive  law  around  the    domestic   inter- 
course of  families,  so  that  the  opportuni- 
ties given  might  not  create  any  tendencies 
in  such  intercourse  to  vicious  results;  and 
that,  imder  this  security,  no  suspicion  of 
unworthy  passion,  or  motives,  or  tendencies 
of  that  sort,  should  interfere  to  restrain 
that  perfect  freedom  of  affectionate  inti- 
macy so  necessary  for  the  happiness  of 
life.     This  was  necessary  as  between  bro- 
thers  and   sisters,    uncles   and   aunts,  to 
whom  the  children  would  look  up  in  the 
place   of  their  parents,    if  those  parents 
were  removed,  and  who,  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  parents,  would  naturally 
feel  the  greatest  affection  for  the  children. 
But  was  it  less  necessary  with  those  who 
might  be  brothers   and  sisters  by  marri- 
age ?     Was  it  not  required,  to  make  mar- 
riage itself  tolerable  and  happy,  that  the 
wife   should  see  her   sisters   as  she  saw 
them  before   she  married   her  husband? 
But  how  could  that  bo  if  they  did  not 


throw  around  her  the  protection  for  which 
he  contended  f    And  what  difference,  he 
asked,  was  there  between  the  sister  of  the 
wife  and  the  brother  of  the  husband  ?  The 
advocates  of  this  measure  had  given  up 
the  case  of  the  brother  of  the  husband, 
and  they  must  necessarilj  ^ive  it  up  if 
they  went  on  the  chapter  of    Leyiticoi. 
The  right' hon.  Gentleman  did  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  that  case.     Could  it  be  then 
said,  that  in  the  case  of  the  wife's  sister  the 
reason  for  the  prohibition  was  merely  con- 
fined to  the  lifetime  of  the  first  wife  ?     AQ 
the  arguments  they  had  heard  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  this  Bill  as  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of 
the  wife's  sister  to  undertake  the  maternal 
care  of  the  children,  recoiled  upon  those 
who  used  them,  for  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect if  the  law  was  repealed,  unless  every 
widower  should  marry  his  deceased  wife's 
sister  ?     The  effect  would  be  to  deprire 
the  children,  when  such  a  marriage  did  not 
take  place,  of  the  maternal  care  of  their 
mother's  sister.    He  would  again  say,  that 
the  principle  of  the  divine  law  evidently 
extended  to  this  case.     It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  law  founded  upon  the  di- 
vine   principle    could    stop    short  of   it. 
There  would  be  a  blank  on  the  face  of  the 
divine  code  if  they  blotted  out  from  it  this 
case.     He  did  not  intend  to   enter  bto 
that  discussion  of  verbal  criticisms  which 
had   already   occupied    the    attention   of 
the  House  so  long;  but  he  could  not  help 
making  one  observation  upon   what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire,  who  had  appealed  to  the 
translators  of  the  English  Bible  as  an  au- 
thority decisive  of  the  interpretation  pot 
upon  the  18th  of  Leviticus  by  the  sup- 
porters of   the  Bill.     Now,  in  the  first 
place,  if  it  rested  merely  upon   the  &ct 
that  those  translators  had  introduced  one 
reading  in  the  text,  and  another,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  argu- 
ment, in  the  margin,  that  would  be  enough; 
because  it  was  not  their  practice  to  intro- 
duce into  the  margin  translations  that  were 
wrong.      In   nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
translations  in  the  margin  professed  to  give 
a  more  exact  and  correct  reading  than  that 
contained  in  the  text.      Further,    those 
translators  were  the  authors  of  the  canons 
of  1603,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the 
marriage  was  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Le- 
viticus.    We  had,  therefore,  their  own  ex- 
pressed   opinions    on    this  very   subject, 
plainly  showing  that  those  who  were  ae« 
complished   Hebrew  scholars,  and  .there* 
fore  fitter  than  that  House  to  diaeass^ 
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question  of  Hebrew  criticism,  entertained 
no  doubt  that  there  was  no  obstacle  to  the 
conclusion  which  they  drew,  that  this  pro- 
hibition was  plainly  contained  in  the  word 
of  God.  He  had  done  with  that  part  of 
the  question,  and  ho  now  came  to  make 
some  observation  on  the  speech  which  he 
had  heard  with  the  deepest  regret  from  a 
Gentleman  for  whom  he  entertained  a  pe- 
culiar degree  of  respect  and  admiration, 
namely,  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  South  Wiltshire.  That  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  laid  down  a  most  startling  doc- 
trine, namely,  that  in  such  questions  as 
these  the  Goyemment  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere, and  that  everybody  ought  to  be 
left  to  act  as  his  own  religious  convictions 
prompted  him.  He  dissented  as  totally 
and  cordially  as  any  man  could  from  any 
doctrine  that  could  be  propounded  on  a 
question  of  government,  from  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  they  were  to  regard  merely  the  pri- 
vate opinions  of  different  religious  com- 
munities, and  that  so  long  as  they  did  not 
forcibly  interfere  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Church,  every  person  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  do  what  he  pleased.  He  wanted  to 
know  how  far  that  principle  was  to 
go?  Was  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  those  Dissenters  who  did  not  think 
they  were  bound  to  abstain  by  the  law 
of  God  from  marrying  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  would  think  they  were  bound 
to  abstain  from  marriage  with  the  de- 
ceased husband's  brother  ?  If  it  rested 
upon  that  ground  the  whole  legislation 
founded  upon  the  divine  code  would  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  they  must  abandon  it  alto- 
gether. Suppose  a  case,  which  history 
showed  had  occurred  over  and  over  again, 
of  a  marriage  of  brother  and  sister.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  wherever  there  had 
been  an  absence  of  prohibition  by  human 
law,  there  had  been  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  who  took  advantage  of  that  liberty, 
which  proved  distinctly  that  you  could  not 
absolutely  rely  upon  any  natural  feelings 
as  a  certain  hindrance.  But  would  any 
man  tell  him,  if  a  sect  of  professing 
Christians  started  up  in  this  country, 
and  said  that  any  marriage  which  could 
innocently  be  solemnised  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  morally 
lawful  for  the  present  generation  to  con- 
tract, and  that,  as  brothers  married  sis- 
ters in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there- 
fore they  saw  no  objection  to  such  mar- 
riages now-a-days,  would  any  one  for  a 
moment  listen  to  them  ?    Would  the  Le- 


gislature fancy  that  they  were  going  be- 
yond the  confines  of  their  jurisdiction  in 
prohibiting  such  marriages  ?  Clearly  not, 
because  the  principles  of  toleration  could 
go  no  further  than  this,  that  they  were 
not  to  interpose  and  prevent  persons  from 
holding  and  expressing  their  opinion  and 
conscientious  belief,  and  worshipping  God 
in  the  manner  in  which  their  belief  led 
them  to  worship;  and  they  were  not  justi- 
fied in  excluding  such  persons  from  merely 
civil  privileges  on  account  of  their  religious 
belief.  But  this  was  not  a  case  in  which  it 
was  pretended  that  there  was  any  religion 
in  the  whole  world  which  made  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  that  a  man  should  marry  the 
sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  The  decision  of 
such  a  question  belonged  to  the  Government 
of  the  country,  unless  they  were  prepared  to 
abdicate  the  functions  of  government.  Let 
them,  for  example,  take  the  observance  of 
the  Sunday.  He  supposed  there  were 
vast  numbers  of  people  in  this  country, 
who  thought,  as  so  many  people  appeared 
to  think  abroad,  that  there  could  be  no 
conscientious  objection  to  carrying  on  ordi- 
nary business  on  Sunday.  In  Protestant 
as  well  as  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  on 
the  Continent  they  would  see  shops  open 
and  business  going  on  on  Sunday,  and  it 
was  perfectly  evident  that  a  different  state 
of  opinion  prevailed  in  those  countries  from 
that  which  prevailed  here.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  vast  numbers  of 
persons  in  this  country  also  thought  that  it 
was  perfectly  lawful  to  neglect  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath.  Still  the  Legisla- 
ture did  demand  an  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath from  such  people,  and  to  the  opinions 
of  such  persons,  on  that  point,  paid  not  the 
slightest  regard.  'Blie  Legislature  formed 
their  own  opinion  as  to  what  was  right  or 
expedient  for  the  social  good,  and  for  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  legislated  accordingly.  They 
did  that  in  all  things,  and  why  not  on  this 
matter  of  marriage,  which,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  had  just 
said,  was  the  first,  the  greatest,  and  the 
most  important  of  all  questions  affecting 
the  domestic  condition  of  society?  He 
(Mr.  Palmer)  must  say  something  about 
the  practical  point  which  had  been  sug- 
gested on  the  other  side,  as  to  the  moral 
tendency  of  this  law.  Why,  that  was 
really  nothing  less  than  begging  the  whole 
question,  because,  in  the  first  place,  if  this 
marriage  was  prohibited  by  the  divine  law, 
they  could  not  make  it  morel  Vj  ^^3J\w^ 
that  a  matnagQ  ^\i\a\x  -vaa  itfi  xaKtiv^'^^ 
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If,    on   tlio  othor  hand,    thoy    proceeded 
upon    the    social   view   of    the   question, 
the  Legislature,   feeling  that   it  was  for 
the  general  interest  of  morality  that  a  man 
should  treat  his  wife's  sister  as  his  own, 
hoth  before  and  after  the  decease  of  such 
wife,  passed  a  law  to  that  effect.     If  that 
opinion  was  well  founded,  what  became  of 
the  argument  from  its  violation  ?  The  vie* 
lation  of  such  a  law  in  particular  instances 
no  more  proved  that  law  to  be  the  cause 
of  its   own  violation   than  did   the   laws 
against  bigamy  prove  themselves  to  be  the 
cause  of  bigamy.    Were  they  gravely  to  be 
told  that  all  the  violations  of  law  which 
took  place  on  this  or  any  other  matter 
were  attributable  to  the  law,  and  not  to 
those  who  committed  them  ?     They  might 
as  well  say  that  all  acts  of  theft,  or  other 
immoralities,  were  committed  because  they 
were   prohibited.      Hon.    Gentlemen   who 
supported  this  Bill,  of  course,  did  not  mean 
to  lay  down  such  a  doctrine,  but  their  ar- 
gument had  that  tendency.     Then,  if  the 
question  were  put  on  the  point  of  compas- 
sion towards  the  children  or  wives  who  had 
been  born  in,  or  had  contracted  those  mar- 
riages, he  admitted  that  he  felt  the  deepest 
compassion  for  those  suffering  women  and 
innocent  children,  who,  through  a  violation 
of  any  law,  human  or  divine,  were  placed 
in  a  situation  in  which  the  former  had  for- 
feited their  character,  their  honour,  and 
estimation  in  society;  and  the  latter  had 
forfeited  their  right  of  inheritance  as  legi- 
timate children.     In  such  cases,  if  by  any 
act   consistent   with   moraHty   and   sound 
principle   he  could  restore  the   parent  to 
virtue,  or  the  children  to  their  lost  inhe- 
ritance, natural  feeling  would  load  him  to 
do  it;  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so — it 
would   bo  undermining,  for  particular  in- 
dividuals, the  general  laws  of  morality  and 
justice  established  for  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  world.     There  was  only  one 
other  argument  upon  which  ho  intended  to 
make  any  observation — an  argument  which 
he    had    frequently  heard   urged   by  the 
othcrside   upon  this  question — **  England 
is  the   only  country  in  the   world  where 
wo  cannot  contract  these  marriages,  and 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  law 
of  England  cannot  be   the   same  as  the 
law  of  other    countries."      Now,    in  the 
first  place,  what  was  the  principle  of  the 
law  of  other  countries  ?     Did  the  House 
wish  to  adopt  it  ?     It  was  the  principle  of 
dispensation.     Roman  Catholics  expressly 
said,  **  We  do  not  hold  ourselves  bound  by 
the  Levhicai  decrees;   we  establish  such  a 


law  of  marriage  aa  we  think  neoesaaiy  fxx 
the  general  interests  of  moralitj  amongtt 
our  people  ;  and,  having  done  that,  we 
judge,  in  particular  oaaeB,  whether  the  cir« 
cumstanoes  are  of  bo  exceptional  a  charao- 
ter  that  the  general  law  may  be  snapend* 
ed."  What  Protestant  countries,  which 
also  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  dispen- 
sation, did  was  this :  they  admitted  the 
Scriptural  propriety  and  social  neeessity  of 
these  particular  prohibitions,  but  theT  said 
that  the  necessity  rested  upon  certain  so- 
cial reasons,  and  the  State  set  itself  up  as 
judge  in  cases  of  particular  exceptions. 
That  was  the  principle  of  dispensation. 
Now,  at  the  Reformation,  England  per- 
emptorily rejected  that  principle  of  dis- 
pensation, and  it  was  a  remarkable  thing 
that  the  principle  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Bill  was  totally  without  a  parallel  in 
the  legislation  of  any  country.  There  was 
no  country  which  separated  this  particolar 
case  of  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  from 
the  rest  of  the  Levitical  code ;  they  all 
treated  it  merely  as  one  of  a  class  of  mar- 
riages which,  although  within  that  oode, 
were  considered  as  dispensable^  He  was 
told  that  in  Prussia,  in  1791,  they  passed 
a  general  law  allowing  this  kind  of  mar- 
riage. Yes,  and  all  others  whieh  were 
previously  dispensable,  so  that,  in  fact, 
they  made  permanent  dispensations  in  all 
cases  in  which  particular  dispensations  had 
been  before  granted,  and  that  showed  the 
tendency  of  such  laws  as  were  founded  on 
the  principle  of  dispensation.  And  then 
they  knew  that  in  those  countries  there 
were  a  great  number  of  other  oases  in 
which  they  allowed  the  law  to  be  dbpensed 
with,  but  with  which  the  right  hon«  Gen- 
tleman had  not  attempted  to  deal.  So 
that  this  Bill  now,  for  the  first  time,  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  principle,  with 
respect  to  this  particular  case,  which,  un- 
less it  could  be  founded  upon  some  theolo- 
gical argument,  or  a  particular  verse  in 
Leviticus,  would  create  a  state  of  things  en- 
tirely different  from  what  was  to  be  found 
in  any  other  country.  They  might  be  told 
it  was  inconvenient  to  diffier  in  this  respect 
from  foreign  countries.  But  looking  at 
the  contrast  between  foreign  countries  and 
this,  in  point  of  family  blessings  and  pros- 
perity, in  point  of  domestic  happiness,  of 
female  character,  and  morality  in  reneral, 
and  observance  of  laws  human  and  divine, 
he  was  so  far  from  thinking  that  the  prac- 
tice of  other  countries  was  a  reason  for  us 
imitating  their  example,  that  he  was  the 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  the  greal  oon* 
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trast  that  he  now  saw  hetwecn  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  some  of  those  coun- 
tries and  our  own  to  the  laxity  which  they 
had  allowed  on  this,  the  first  and  princi- 
pal of  moral  questions — 

"  Foecunda  culpSB  ssocula  nuptias 
Primum  inquinaTfire,  et  genusi  et  domos. 
Hoo  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populumque  flnxit." 

He  was  more  disposed  to  adopt  one  of  the 
principles  laid  down  hy  Milton — the  great 
precursor  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  advocacy  of  laxity  in  the  marriage  law 
— in  his  *'  address  to  the  Parliament  of 
England  on  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
divorce. ' '  Milton  was  desirous  of  anticipat- 
ing what  had  since  hecome  the  practice  in 
many  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
he  was  anxious  that  greater  facilities  of 
divorce,  in  cases  of  unsuitahleness  of  dis- 
position, or  other  matters  tending  to  dis- 
turb the  happiness  of  families,  should  be 
introduced  into  this  country.  It  was  ob- 
jected that  such  facilities  would  be  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  law  hitherto  unknown 
in  Christendom,  when  Milton  made  the  re- 
ply, which  he  (Mr.  R.  Palmer)  would 
adopt  for  a  far  different  purpose,  **  Let  not 
England  forget  her  priyilege  of  teaching 
other  nations  the  way  of  life.'* 

Mft.  R.  M.  MILNE  S  said,  that  when 
he  heard  opposition  offered  to  the  mea- 
sure which  had  been  so  ably  introduced 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bute,  he  was  inclined  to  examine 
Tery  closely  whether  the  grounds  on 
which  it  had  been  opposed  were  of  that 
large  and  general  character  which  were  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  social  question  before 
the  House.  He  found  hon.  Gentlemen 
desirous  of  extending  the  family  relations; 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  had  told  the  House  that  an  at- 
tempt to  diminish  them  would  take  away 
much  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  life. 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  in  that  riew,  and  he  would, 
therefore,  extend  them  as  far  as  possible ; 
but  he  would  ask,  what  argument  applied 
against  contracting  marriage  with  a  wife's 
sister .  which  would  not  equally  operate 
against  marriages  with  first  cousins  f  He 
maintained  that  there  was  an  enormous 
difference  between  affinity  and  consaur 
guinity;  and,  therefore,  hon.  Members  who 
opposed  this  Bill  were  bound  to  show  that 
there  was  something  much  closer  in  the 
relation  of  sister-in-law  and  that  of  a  first 
eousin  which  should  induce  the  Legisla- 
ture to  permit  the  one  and  to  forbid  the 


other.  One  of  the  arguments  adopted  by 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  was  founded 
on  a  principle  which  he  could  not  admit 
either  in  its  general  or  its  partial  applica- 
tion  —  namely,  that  the  family  relation 
should  be  limited  by  the  dictates  of  the 
private  judgment  of  individual  legisla- 
tors. It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
State  to  carry  out  laws  restrictive  of  the 
marriage  relation,  unless  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  moral  and  intellectual  senti- 
ments of  the  community.  He  would  urge 
this  point  upon  the  attention  of  the  House 
as  they  were  not  now  approaching  this 
subject  for  the  first  time,  and  they  were 
simply  obeying  an  impulse  of  the  popular 
will  in  discussing  the  question.  [*'  No, 
no ! '*]  When  he  said  "  the  popular  will," 
he  hoped  he  should  not  be  misunderstood 
as  maintaining  that  there  was  any  such  a 
popular  demand  for  an  alteration  in  the 
law  as  would  constitute  what  in  ordinary 
parlance  was  called  a  "  pressure  from 
without."  But  he  asserted  that  the  popu- 
lar will,  or  rather  public  opinion,  had 
brought  this  question  before  the  House, 
not  only  on  this,  but  on  former  occasions, 
in  this  way — by  the  violation  of  the  law 
by  good  citizens  and  honest  men.  It  had 
been  asked  whether  an  infringement  of  a 
law  was  any  ground  for  its  abrogation;  but 
when  the  House  saw  persons  breaking  the 
law  openly  and  advisedly,  without  loss  of 
public  character  or  private  esteem,  not  in 
one  only,  but  in  various  classes  of  society^ 
and  under  very  different  circumstances — 
when  they  saw  these  persons  breaking  the 
law,  not  from  passion,  but  from  a  convic- 
tion that  religion  permitted  them  to  do 
these  things,  and  that  the  law  of  their 
country  only  forbade  them — when  these 
persons  were  found  breaking  the  law  with- 
out any  counter-movement  being  made,  he 
maintained  that  this  afforded  a  good  primd 
facxe  ground  for  an  altered  legislative  po- 
licy. Before  the  Act  of  1835  passed,  mar- 
riages within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
affinity  were  voidable  only,  not  void ;  and 
unless  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the 
ecclesiastical  court  in  the  lifetime  of  both 
the  parties  to  the  marriage,  the  children 
were  accounted  legitimate.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  did  contract  these  illegal,  or  to  use 
the  leg^l  phrase,  these  incestuous  mar- 
riages, and,  becoming  frequent,  the  custom 
attained  in  time  to  the  very  highest  ranks 
of  society.  It  was  then,  and  only  then, 
that  public  attention  was  called  to  thia 
subject.    Y(\n\e  \\v%aa  m«xn»i%2»^  ^«t^  ^^^i>> 
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tractcd  by  the  lower  classes  of  society  only, 
the  Legislature  did  not  interfere;  but  when 
they  reached  the  very  highest  rank  under 
the  Throne,  what  took  place?     An  imme- 
diate proposal  was  made  to  alter  the  law. 
Well,  if  the  foundations  of  this  policy  were 
so  broad  as  some  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
wish  the  House  to  believe,  and  if  these  il- 
legal marriages   had   led   to    the   terrible 
evils  which  had  been  described,  might  it 
not  have  been  expected  that  these  topics 
would  have  undergone  a  full  discussion  in 
the  debates  which  ensued  ?    Why  were  the 
prelates  of  the  Church  and  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  silent  if  these  evils  were  so 
serious  ?     They  were   in   their  places   in 
Parliament,  ready  to  accept  the  compro- 
mise which  was  proposed,  and  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  Act  was  passed,  making  legal  mar- 
riages already  contracted  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  affinity;  and  declaring 
that  such  marriages  should  in  future  be 
absolutely  void.     The  Legislature  permit- 
ted thousands  of  poor  persons  to  enter  into 
these    matrimonial    engagements   without 
thinking  of  providing  a  remedy,  but  when 
one  or  two  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  con- 
tracted them,  its  energies  were  instantly 
called  into  action.     This  question,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  discussed  on  the  high 
ground  of  morality.    He  had  explained  the 
reasons  why  the  people  of  this  country  re- 
garded marriage  with  a  sister-in-law  in  a 
not  unfavourable  light;  but  it  had  been 
asked  why  the  friends  of  the  Bill  did  not 
advocate  the  marriage  of  a  woman  with 
two  brothers   in  succession,   or  the  mar- 
riage of  an  uncle  with  his  wife's  niece  ? 
That   question   was   not   now   before  the 
House,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  argue 
it.     What  he  had  to  deal  with  was  a  spe- 
cial  grievance,   distinctly  brought  before 
him,  and  he  was  bound  to  consider  whe- 
ther sufficient  grounds  had  been  laid  before 
the  Legislature  for  the  relief  of  that  griev- 
ance.    The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  city  of  Oxford  stated,  as  the  result  of 
his  experience,  that  marriage  with  a  sister- 
in-law  was  very  unusual  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.     His  (Mr.  M. 
Milnes*)  own  experience  led  him  to  so  dif- 
ferent a  conclusion,  that  he  could  hardly 
suppose  that  accident  had  not  something 
to  do  with  it  ;  for  he  owned  that  in  the 
counties  in  which  he  had  been,  these  mar- 
riages appeared  to  him  to  be  very  frequent, 
particularly  in  the   agricultural  districts, 
where,  perhaps,  the  supply  of  wives  was 
not  so  plentiful  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member    for    Sheffield    supposed.       He 


begged  the  House  to  consider  tbe  posi- 
tion in  which  an  agricultural  labourer  was 
placed  by  tbe  death  of  his  wife.  If  he 
could  not  marry  his  sister-in-law,  he  must 
either  not  marry  at  all — a  sacrifice  which 
he  was  not  inclined  to  make — or  bring  into 
the  house  some  now  person  who  knew  no- 
thing of  his  children.  He  was,  therefore, 
driven,  as  frequently  happened,  into  con- 
cubinage, or  into  one  of  these  unlicensed 
marriages  with  his  wife's  sister.  He  (Mr. 
M.  Milnes)  believed  that  the  feeling  of 
jealousy  which  came  so  naturally  to  per- 
sons living  in  a  more  refined  state  of  so- 
ciety did  not  exist  among  the  class  to 
which  he  was  referring,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  this  measure  would  confer  a 
great  benefit  upon  them,  and  would  furnish 
a  remedy  for  a  great  deal  of  loose  and  ir- 
regular modes  of  living.  He  was  also 
convinced  that  these  so-called  immoral  and 
unlicensed  marriages  would  continue  to  be 
contracted,  whatever  course  legislation 
might  take  on  this  subject.  Did  the  House 
think  that  persons  would  be  less  inclined 
to  enter  into  them  after  the  public  discus- 
sions which  had  taken  place,  and  tbe. ar- 
guments which  had  been  adduced  by  nu- 
merous parties  in  favour  of  tbeae  mar- 
riages ?  For  2,000  such  marriages  now 
there  would  be  4,000  ten  years  bence,  and 
Parliament  would  be  forced  to  pass  this 
Bill  at  last,  though  in  the  meanwhile  in- 
calculable mischief  would  have  been  caused 
by  the  delay.  There  would  be  in  existence 
a  large  number  of  children  illegitimate  in 
the  eye  of  *the  law,  but  legitimate  in  the 
eye  of  society.  He  trusted  that  in  this 
matter  the  Church  of  England  would  not 
seek  to  carry  out  any  views  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal domination;  but  so  long  as  the  Church- 
man said  to  the  Dissenter,  "  You,  with 
the  Bible  in  your  hand,  may  read  it  in 
what  way  you  choose,  but  I,  with  my 
Prayer  Book  in  my  hand,  say  that  your 
interpretation  of  Scripture  is  wrong," 
there  would  be  an  attempt  to  tyrannise 
over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  other 
men.  He  must  observe,  however,  that  pe- 
titions in  favour  of  the  measure  had  been 
presented  from  a  considerable  body  of  the 
clergy,  and  yet  the  Church  of  England, 
divided  on  the  question  herself,  came  and 
used  all  her  influence  in  that  House,  and 
out  of  it,  to  prevent  other  religious  de- 
nominations following  the  dictates  of  tbeir 
own  consciences.  It  was  his  intention  to 
vote  for  the  Bill. 

Viscount  MAHON  said,  that  when  a 
Bill  similar  to  this  was  fint  proposed  to 
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the  House  by  his  noble  Friend  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  he  gave  it  his  best  considera- 
tion, and  recorded  his  vote  against  it.     He 
had  since  read  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission,  and  the  other  documents  which 
had  been  subsequently  issued,  and  if  these 
documents  had  in  his  judgment  contained 
any  reasons  for  inducing  him  to  change 
his  opinion,   no   charge   of  inconsistency 
would  have  prevented  him  from  voting  in 
the  manner  which  he  thought  most  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest.     But  he 
must  say   that,  although  he  strongly  felt 
and  readily  acknowleged  all  the  difficulties 
of  this  question,  he  entertained  a  strong  and 
insuperable  objection  to  the  proposal  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bute- 
shire.    On  one  point,  however,  he  differed 
from  many  of  those  who  voted  on  the  same 
side  as  himself.     It  was  not  a  point  by 
any  means  well  adapted  to  discussion  in  this 
House,  and  he  should  do  no  more  than  most 
briefly  allude  to  it;  but  he  certainly  did  not 
think  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question  by  any  divine  pro- 
hibition on  the  subject,  either  express  or  im- 
plied. He  thought,  therefore,  that  they  were 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  consider  this  question ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  argument  founded  on  a 
divine  prohibition  was  concerned,  he  could 
not  help  feeling  what  little  force  it  carried 
with  it,  even  when  handled  with  the  ability 
displayed  last  year  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Plymouth.     He  (Lord  Mahon) 
called,  however,  on  tbe  House  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  social  intercourse  of  families.     He 
could  conceive  no  point  of  more  importance, 
especially  to  women,  than  an  unreserved 
intimacy  between  a  married  woman  and 
her  unmarried  sister.     If  a  different  state 
of  the  law  had  existed  from  early  times  in 
this  country,  perhaps  an  intimacy,  not  dis- 
similar to  that  which  now  prevailed  in  the 
same  relation  might  have  grown  up  even 
under  that  different  law;  but  it  was  vain  to 
hope  to  change  the  law  and  yet  to  leave  the 
feeling  unchanged;  and  the  law  could  not 
now  be  altered  without  violating  the  feel- 
ings which  had  been  sanctioned  by  its  con- 
tinuance.    He  found  this  to  be  admitted  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  who  had  introduced 
the  measure,  though   the   admission  was 
confined  to  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
But  he  (Lord  Mahon)  asserted  that  this 
consideration  extended  very  far  beyond  the 
higher  classes,    and  embraced  the  great 
body  of  the  middle  classes  also.  He  thought 
that  these  feelings  would  receive  the  great- 
est interruption  and  disturbance  from  the 
passing  of  the    measure,  now   proposed. 


There  was  another  consideration  connected 
with  this  subject  which  had  great  weight 
on  his  mind.     He  thought  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  look  to  what  this  family  inter- 
course would  be  in  a  period  of  health,  but 
at  what  it  would  be  when  the  wife  was  laid 
on  a  bed  of  sickness.     There  was  no  case 
in   which   a   woman  would   more  require 
the  solace  and   society   of  an  unmarried 
sister  than  when  her  own  health  was  fail- 
ing.    But  that  was  the  very  period  when, 
if  this  Bill  passed,  that  society  must  be  re- 
linquished, since  either  the  wife's  sense  of 
jealousy,  or  the  delicacy  of  the  unmarried 
sister,  would  place  an  increasing  barrier 
against  the  intercourse  which  formerly  sub- 
sisted.    He  could  not  but  apprehend,  also, 
that  if  this  Bill  were  to  pass,  a  married 
woman  might,  either  from  a  mistaken  re- 
gard for  her  husband,  or  out  of  affection 
for  her  children,  exact  in  some  cases  a  pro- 
mise on  her  death-bed  from  her  husband, 
that  he  would  marry  her  sister,  even  when 
there  was  no  affection  between  the  parties. 
Such  engagements  could  not  fail  of  produc- 
ing unhapptness.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
most  painful  struggles  would  be  produced 
in  the  mind  of  the  husband,  between  his 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  promise  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  want  of  affection  for  his 
sister-in-law  on  the  other,  and  he  could  not 
but  feel  that,  whether  finally  the  promise 
was  kept  or  not  kept,  great  unhappiness 
would  be  the  consequence.    There  was  ano- 
ther point  which  had  great  weight  with  him. 
He  could  not  consider  this  Bill  as  closing  the 
question  which  had  been  opened.     Let  it 
be  granted,  and  much  yet  remained  behind. 
He  had   seen   several  essays   and  tracts 
drawn  up  in  a  very  becoming  spirit,  ex- 
pressing the  utmost  horror,  as  they  all  con- 
curred in  feeling,  of  the  crime  of  incest; 
but    yet    arguing   that   God  and   nature 
never   intended,   and  that  law   therefore 
ought  not  to  enact,  any  other  limit  to  mar- 
riage than  that  of  relationship  by  blood.  If, 
then,  the  House  passed  this  Bill,  further 
concessions  would  be  urged  on  the  Legisla- 
ture till  this  limit  was  attained.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract  had  touched  upon 
this  point,  and  with   how  little  of   fixed 
opinion  had  he   touched   upon   it  ?      He 
did    not    say   whether  he   would    permit 
marriages  with  a  brother's  wife,  or  with 
a  wife's  niece;  he  merely  said  that  the 
question  was  not  now  before  the  House. 
How   little   security,    then,    was   afforded 
by  his  hon.  Friend,  and  those  who  thought 
with   him,  that   even    if    this   cQxv<i^'3AVOTt 
were   made,   \l   ^o\j\<^  y^^^^^  \>w:»^^^ 
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demands.  He  (Lord  Mahon)  begged  to 
gay  that  he  dissented  entirely  from  the 
yiew  that  no  relationship,  short  of  relation- 
ship by  blood,  should  affect  the  question  of 
marriage.  A  stepmother  and  a  stepson 
were  not  related  by  blood,  and  yet  no 
relationship  required  to  be  guarded  with 
greater  sanctity  or  more  scrupulous  care 
than  this.  Remove  that  feeling  or  sanc- 
tity in  such  a  case,  where  it  often  hap- 
pened that  the  wife  of  the  second  marriage 
was  of  the  same  age  as  the  son  by  the 
first,  and  either  the  most  deplorable  re- 
sults would  ensue,  or,  as  the  lesser 
evil,  the  sons  would  no  longor  find  a 
home  beneath  the  paternal  roof.  He  was 
well  aware  of  the  great  evils  of  the  law 
as  it  at  present  stood.  He  was  aware  es- 
pecially of  the  great  evils  connected  with 
foreign  marriages  of  this  nature.  They  had 
been  told  that  it  often  happened  that 
persons  of  wealth  who  were  anxious  to 
contract  such  marriages  went  abroad,  and, 
above  all,  to  Hamburg  or  Altona,  and  after 
a  short  residence  were  married.  Were  these 
marriages  legal  ?  What  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  them  upon  the  offspring  ?  On  these 
questions  he  believed  that  lawyers  were 
much  divided;  if  so  there  was  at  least  one 
certainty  connected  with  these  questions, 
namely,  that  they  would  give  rise  to  the 
most  expensive  litigation.  In  the  meantime 
the  doubts  on  this  point  which  must  continue 
in  the  minds  of  those  persons  must  be  of 
the  most  painful  nature.  These  evils, 
nevertheless,  he  did  not  conceive  to  be 
sufiicient  to  counterbalance  the  objections 
which  he  entertained  to  the  proposition 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  In  consider- 
ing the  whole  subject,  he  felt  bound,  how- 
ever, to  state,  that  he  doubted  whether 
the  state  of  the  law,  previously  to  the  pass- 
ing of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act,  was  not  pre- 
ferable to  what  it  was  at  present.  By  the 
law  as  it  existed  fifteen  years  ago  these 
marriages  were  voidable,  but  not  void  in 
themselves;  and  thus  a  slur  being  thrown 
upon  them,  they  were  sufficiently  destroy- 
ed and  removed  from  probability,  without 
being  in  every  case  prohibited,  and  ipso 
facto  null.  If  they  looked  to  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  above  all  in  the  lower 
classes,  ho  did  not  think  that  they  had 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
change  which  had  taken  place.  He  know 
that  this  was  a  difficult  state  of  things, 
since  to  go  back  to  the  former  state  of 
the  law  was  a  very  different  question  to 
continuing  that  former  state  whilo  it  still 
Ajritfied.     feeling,  however,  his  objections 


to  ihis  Bill  aa  it  now  stood  to  be  ntteriy 
insuperable,  he  should  on  that,  as  on 
future  occasions,  give  his  rote  against 
it. 

Mr.  COCKBURN  said,  the  line  of  ar- 
gument  taken  on  the  present  occasion  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  opposed  this  Bill 
differed  so  much  from  that  adopted  by 
them  on  former  ones,  that  he  tnistod  that 
the  House  would  excuse  him  in  making  a 
few  observations  in  answer  to  the  argu- 
ments he  alluded  to.  He  was  happy  ^at 
the  matter  had  been  discussed  wiUiout  re- 
ference to  the  divine  law.  That  line  of 
opposition  appeared  to  be  abandoned.  [Mr. 
RouNDELL  Palmer:  No,  no!]  At  least 
virtually  abandoned,  unless,  indeed,  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Plymouth,  who  seemed  still  to  be  disposed 
to  adhere  to  it.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Abingdon  had 
in  the  outset  of  his  argument  admitted 
that  the  religious  part  of  the  question 
was  involved  in  so  much  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty, that  he  was  led  to  wish  it  might 
be  settled  by  the  authority  of  the  Church 
itself.  This,  however,  was  imposmble,  as 
he  (Mr.  Cockbum)  thought,  seeing  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  differed  amongst 
themselves  on  this  subject.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  bishops  themselTes  were 
not  unanimous  on  the  point,  and  the  body 
of  the  clergy  differed  to  a  rerj  consider- 
able extent;  besides,  as  had  been  well 
observed  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  Oxford,  how  coold 
the  clergy' settle  this  matter,  eren  suppos- 
ing the  Church  to  be  unanimous,  while  the 
Dissenters  were  also  unanimous  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  question  ?  WbftI  rieht 
also  had  the  Church  to  interfere  in  Uiis 
matter,  which  was  purely,  as  far  as  the  re- 
ligious part  of  the  question  was  concerned, 
one  for  men  to  settle  with  their  own  con- 
sciences. His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  Oxford  had  gone 
even  farther  than  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Abingdon.  He 
had  admitted  that  the  text  upon  which  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  had  so  much  rdied 
was  against  them.  Nor  could  there  be  a 
doubt  that  such  was  the  fact;  for  the  text 
only  prohibited  a  man's  marrying  hia  wife's 
sister  during  the  lifetime  of  the  former; 
how  could  this  be  made  to  apply  to  m  mar- 
riage after  her  death  ?  It  was  a  sound 
and  established  canon  of  construction  that 
that  which  was  not  prohibited  by  the  ex* 
press  terms  of  a  prohibitory  law  was  ta- 
citly admitted;  therefore  the  text  waft  in 
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favour  of  the  cade.  Moreover,  hiB  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford  had 
admitted  that,  instead  of  being  against, 
the  Hebrew  Church  had  at  all  times  been 
in  favour  of,  such  marriages.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  indeed  discovered  that 
there  had  existed  an  obscure  section  of 
the  Hebrew  Church,  which  differed  from 
the  established  church  of  the  Jews  on  this 
point.  Of  this  sect,  howeyer,  he  would  un- 
dertake to  saj  not  twelve  men  in  that 
House  had  ever  heard ;  was  their  dissent 
to  weigh  against  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish 
Church  in  all  ages  ?  It  was  impossible,  there« 
fore,  for  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  to  take  their 
stand  on  the  divine  law,  as  it  was  termed. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  city  of  Oxford,  however,  while 
conceding  that  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
law  was  against  him,  had  argued  that  the 
authority  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  not 
binding  on  thorn,  because  they  were  Chris- 
tians. And  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  referred  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
as  showing  how  great  a  modification  of 
the  old  law  had  been  effected  by  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  He  (Mr.  Cockbum) 
fully  admitted  it ;  but  he  defied  his  learned 
Friend  to  show,  from  one  end  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  other,  a  single  word  pro- 
hibiting these  marriages.  And  this  was 
the  more  striking,  because  the  subject  of 
marriages  immediately  analogous  to  these 
had  been  brought  under  the  attention  of 
the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity,  and  not 
one  word  of  prohibition  had  been  uttered 
by  him  against  them.  Considering  the 
religious  objection  as  disposed  of,  he  would 
now  come  to  the  social  and  moral  grounds 
that  had  been  brought  forward  against  the 
measure.  It  had  been  alleged  that  the 
legalising  such  marriages  would  disturb 
the  sanctity  of  domestic  life.  It  had  been 
said  that  a  wife's  sister  might  become  an 
inmate  in  the  family,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  familiarity  with  which  she  was  treat- 
ed, might  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  se- 
duction by  the  husband,  and  that  from  an 
apprehension  of  such  a  connection  the  wife 
might  be  vexed  with  jealous  feelings,  and 
the  peace  of  the  domestic  hearth  thus 
be  fatally  disturbed.  His  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  had  spoken  in  terms  of  glowing 
eulogy  of  the  morality  of  this  country,  and 
had  asserted  that  England  in  that  respect 
stood  higher  than  other  countries;  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  they  were  told  that  there 
was  such  an  utter  absence  of  all  principle 
on  the  part  of  husbands — that  they  were  so 
lost  to  every  principle  of  morality,  to  every 


feeling  of  honour — that  they  would  seek  to 
seduce  their  own  wives*  sisters  ;  and  that 
the  young  unmarried  women  were  so  des- 
titute of  all  sense  of  shame,  so  innately 
corrupt  and  profligate,  that  they  would 
betray  their  own  sisters  and  sacrifice  their 
own  honour  by  an  adulterous  intercourse 
with  their  sisters'  husbands.  Then,  as 
regarded  the  wife's  apprehensions :  if  the 
wife  felt  any  pang  of  jealousy,  they  might 
depend  upon  it  she  would  soon  get  rid  of 
her  sister.  But  the  unerring  proof  that 
such  consequences  would  not  result  from 
such  marriages,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  sanctioned  throughout 
nearly  every  civilised  country  in  the  world. 
They  were  permitted  in  nearly  every  State 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  America, 
yet  complaints  of  this  kind  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  any  one  of  them. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Members  for  Ply- 
mouth and  Oxford  said,  that  the  examples 
of  other  countries  were  not  binding  on  us  ; 
but  these  examples  had  not  been  adduced 
by  way  of  authority,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  such  marriages  had 
existed  for  a  long  period  in  many  moral 
and  civilised  nations,  and  that  none  of  the 
evils  had  arisen  which  it  had  been  predicted 
would  arise  if  this  Bill  was  passed.  It 
might  be  very  well  for  us  to  arrogate  to 
ourselves  a  higher  degree  of  morality  for 
this  over  other  countries  ;  and  he  admit- 
ted there  were  some  countries  in  Europe 
where  the  same  feeling  as  to  chastity  after 
marriage  did  not  exist  as  in  this  nation  ; 
but  there  were  other  countries  where  these 
marriages  were  allowed,  such  as  the  north 
of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland, 
where  the  standard  of  morality  was  as 
high  as  it  was  in  this  country.  Would 
any  one  get  up  in  that  House  and  say  that 
the  standard  of  morality  and  chastity  was 
not  as  hiprh  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
in  the  United  States  of  America  as  in 
England  ?  If  the  consequences  and  effects 
of  those  marriages  were  destructive  of  do- 
mestic peace,  would  any  civilised  nation 
have  endured  their  continuance  for  any 
length  of  time  ?  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
these  grounds  of  opposition  might  be  put 
aside  as  purely  imaginary.  Having  dis- 
posed of  these  objections,  he  contended 
that  such  marriages  should  be  allowed, 
on  account  of  the  real  good  that  would 
result  from  them.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  greatest  advantage  and  benefit 
would  accrue  to  the  children  from  such  a 
marriage    where   the    mother    dv^d  <i."w:V^ 
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fittest  person  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
deceased  mother  towards  her  children 
was  her  sister.  Put  the  case  of  a  mother 
about  to  die — whom  would  she  select,  on 
her  death-bed,  as  a  second  mother  for 
her  young  children  ?  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  her  sister.  They 
had  been  told,  however,  that  if  this  Bill  be- 
came law,  they  would  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  aunt  taking  the  place  of  guardian 
of  the  children,  where  no  marriage  took 
place  between  her  and  the  father,  whereby 
the  children  would  lose  the  benefit  of  her 
protection.  His  answer  was  that  she  could 
not  do  it  now,  if  the  parties  were  of  an  age 
when  mutual  passion  might  be  likely  to 
spring  up.  He  did  not  believe  that  a 
young  unmarried  woman  could  live  in  a 
nouse  with  a  young  widower  where  there 
were  no  ties  of  blood  to  revolt  against  any 
feeling  of  attachment,  without  being  open 
to  a  certain  amount  of  observation.  Would 
any  hon.  Member,  as  a  father  or  a  bro- 
ther, wish  his  daughter  or  sister  to  live 
with  her  widowed  brother-in-law  in  such 
a  state  of  domestic  intimacy,  or  expect 
that  it  would  pass  without  notice  from 
persons  who  might  be  disposed  to  make 
censorious  or  malicious  observations  ? 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  said  that  nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  than  the  relation  of 
brother  and  sister  ;  but  they  could  not, 
when  this  tie  did  not  exist,  create  it  by  arti- 
ficial means  or  by  legal  enactment,  nor  pre- 
vent by  such  means  mutual  feelings  of  at- 
tachment from  springing  up  between  man 
and  woman.  The  practical  result  of  all 
experience  on  this  subject  showed  that 
when  feelings  of  this  kind  grew  up  between 
a  man  and  his  wife*s  sister,  you  could  not 
by  prohibitory  laws  prevent  their  marry- 
ing. Mankind  were  so  accustomed  to 
look  upon  marriage  as  a  matter  of  religious 
sanction,  that  when  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  divine  law  did  not  prevent  a  par- 
ticualr  marriage,  they  would  seek  to  evade 
the  law  which  prohibited  it :  their  con- 
sciences would  be  satisfied,  nor  would  their 
friends  and  relations  blame  them,  or  look 
upon  them  as  dishonoured.  From  the  time 
of  passing  this  law,  in  1835,  he  found 
that  in  a  very  limited  district  1,500 
marriages  of  this  kind  had  taken  place. 
It  was  notorious  that  a  vast  number  of 
persons  wishing  to  marry  under  these  cir- 
cumstances went  abroad  for  that  purpose. 
The  children  of  those  married  in  this  coun- 
try, unless  the  marriages  should  be  legal- 
ised,  would  be  baatardiBed.     If  such  mar- 


riages took  place  abroad,  their  legality 
would  probably  hereafter  be  disputed. 
This  would  give  rise  to  endless  litigation, 
and  to  the  distress  of  those  innocent  parties 
who  having  believed  that  their  parents  were 
legally  married,  might  one  day  find  that 
they  were  illegitimate.  If  the  erils  which 
might  thus  arise  respected  those  only  who 
contracted  such  marriages  in  spite  of  the 
law,  little  sympathy  might  be  felt  for 
them;  but  in  these  cases  the  interests  of 
the  innocent  were  involved.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  they  had  no  right  to  place  a 
check  on  acts  which  involved  human  hap- 
piness, unless  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so  to  prevent  a  greater 
amount  of  evil.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  city  of  Oxford  argued  that 
it  was  not  necessary  the  divine  law  should 
forbid  such  marriages,  if  there  were  rea- 
sons of  public  polity  which  rendered  them 
improper.  To  show  this,  he  stated  that 
some  of  the  nations  of  antiouity  prohibit- 
ed marriages  within  certain  degrees  of  af- 
finity. No  one  disputed  this,  for  it  was 
for  the  common  interests  of  mankind  that 
marriages  of  persons  closely  allied  in  blood 
should  not  be  allowed.  If  such  unions  were 
allowed,  not  only  would  mankind  be- 
come demoralised,  but  also  the  human  race 
itself  would  be  deteriorated.  Of  course 
under  such  circumstances  the  common  ex- 
perience of  mankind  demanded  restric- 
tions, but  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind 
involved  in  the  sanctioning  such  mar- 
riages as  were  referred  to  in  the  Bill  be- 
fore the  House.  It  appeared  to  him,  then, 
that  there  was  no  ground,  religious,  mo- 
ral, or  social,  for  opposing  this  measure; 
while  there  were  the  strongest  reasons  of 
justice  and  policy  for  passing  it:  he  should, 
therefore,  give  it  his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  SHEIL  :  Sir,  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  has 
just  addressed  you  is  a  member  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church:  but  if  I  were  to  form  a 
conjecture  from  his  speech,  I  should  say, 
if  1  may  be  permitted  to  borrow  an  expres- 
sion from  the  Horse  Guards,  that  he  is  a 
Christian  *' unattached.*'  If  I  professed 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Established  Church, 
1  certainly  should  speak  of  the  canons  of 
that  Church,  and  of  the  prohibited  degrees, 
of  which  a  list  is  published  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  that  lies  upon  that  table, 
with  a  reverence  more  profound  than  that 
which  has  been  manifested  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  Where  are  we  to  look  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  Established  Church  if 
not  in  \\A  Q9.\ssya&l     And  how  can   anj 
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Ghurcbman,  as  long  as  they  remam  unre- 
versed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Church 
itself,  treat  them  with  disdain  ?    However, 
as  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Establishment,  it 
is  unmeet  that  I  should  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  dogmatical  part  of  this  sub- 
ject.    I  cannot  compete  with  the  hou.  and 
learned  Members  for  Abingdon  and  Ox- 
ford, those  forensic  theologians,  who  do  not 
merely  support  religion  from  without,  like 
the  celebrated  lawyer  who  was  more  re- 
nowned for  orthodoxy  than  for  devotion, 
but  may  be  appropriately  assimilated  to 
those    beautiful    pillars    in    the    Temple 
Church,  by  which  that  noble  edifice  is  at 
once   embellished  and  sustained.     I  shall 
apply  myself  exclusively  to  the  moral  and 
domestic  results  of  the  proposed  measure, 
and  inquire  what  will  be  its  effects  upon 
the  wife,  the  husband,   and  the  prospec- 
tive bride,    whose   pathway  to    the  altar 
is  to  cross  her  sister  s  grave.     An  amiable 
woman  now  receives  her  unmarried  sister 
with  open  arms;  she  cherishes  her  with  a 
truthful  and   trustful  love;    she   watches 
over  her   well-being   with    the    solicitude 
of  an  almost  maternal  care;  no  injurious 
suspicion  can  come  near  her;  and,  although 
her  sister  should  pass  hours  and  days  in 
her  husband's  company,  upon  her  deep  and 
still  affection  no  dark  conjecture  is  allowed 
to  cast  a  shade.     But  if  this  Bill  should 
pass,  if  the  wife  be  taught  to  regard  the 
daughter  of  her  father  and  of  her  mother 
as  the  heiress  to  her  bed,  and  as  having 
peradventure  an  illegitimate  pre-occupation 
of  her  husband *s  heart,  her  feelings  would 
undergo  an  inevitable  alteration,  tho  worst 
of  all  the  domestic  fiends  will  enter  into 
her  soul,  and  possess  itself  of  all  her  being; 
trifles  **  light  as  air*'  will  be  invested  with 
their  proverbial  confirmation,  themost  harm- 
less familiarities  will  be  misconstrued ;  she 
will  detect  a  glance  in  every  look,  and  a 
pressure  in  every  touch ;  her  fancy  will  be 
stained  with  images  of  sin,  and  in  those 
hours  of  ailment,  to  which  almost  every 
woman  is  condemned,  she  will  be  pursued 
and  haunted  by  many  a  dark  and  distract- 
ing surmise.     I  Jum  to  the  husband.     He 
now  looks  upon  his  wife's  sister  as  his  own; 
he  feels  for  her  no  other  than  the  fraternal 
sentiment;  his  intercourse  with  her  is  un- 
sullied by  a  wjsh;  but  if  he  shall  be  taught 
to  regard  as  an  object  of  future  possession 
the  woman  to  whom  he  will  be  placed  in 
perilous  proximity,  phantasms,  which  ought 
to  be  chased  away,  will  crowd  upon  him, 
and  a  change  of  moral  temperature  will 
never  fail  to  follow.    But  upon  the  wife's 


sister  what  sort  of  influence  will  be  pro- 
duced by  this  measure  ?    She  now  regards 
her  sister's  husband  as  her  protector  and 
her  friend;  into  her  unimpassioned  grati- 
tude no  undue  admixture  of  tenderness  is 
infused;  but  if  she  shall  have  a  contingent, 
or  rather  a  vested  remainder  in  the  pillow 
on  which  her  sister's  cheek  may  soon  be 
coldly  and  lifelessly  laid — if  she  shall  be 
taught  to  associate  her  wedding  garment 
with  her  sister's  shroud — I  am  afraid  that 
the  spirit  of  conjugal   enterprise  will  be 
awakened;    she  will  have  recourse  to  all 
the  expedients  of  captivation — all  that  she 
says,  and  looks,  or  does — all  her  gestures, 
her  attitudes,  and  her  intonations  will  be 
swayed  in  her  intercourse  with  her  sister's 
husband  by  that  spirit  of  speculative  en- 
dearment which  women  can  so  readily  and 
almost  instinctively  assume.      These  con- 
siderations induce  me  to  think  that  this  • 
measure  is  unadvisable.     If  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Bute- 
shire shall  succeed  in  this  project,  where  is 
he  to  stop  ?     At  which  of  the  prohibited 
degrees  is  he  to  pause  ?     Why  may  not  a 
man  marry  his  wife's  daughter,  as  well  as 
his  wife's  sister;  for  in  neither  case  is  the 
barrier  of  consanguinity  interposed?  There* 
however,   it  may  be    said  that  Leviticus 
intervenes.     I  might  quote   some  of  the 
authorities    of    the  Established    Church, 
Bishop  Jewell,  for  example,  to  show  that 
tho  inference  from  Leviticus  against  the 
projected  marriage  is  irresistible;    but  I 
shall  adhere  to  my  resolution  not  to  enter 
into  the  dogmatical  part  of  the  question; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  that  resolution  to  state  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  country  are  against 
this  measure.     The  women  of  England, 
who  are  the  best  judges  upon  a  question  in 
which  their  domestic  happiness  is  so  much ' 
concerned — the  wives  and  daughters   of 
Dissenters — are   opposed   to  it;  the  vast 
majority  of  the  clergy,   having  a  natural 
regard  to  the  indisputable  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  are  against  it;  the  whole  Scotch 
nation  are  adverse  to  it,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Lord  Advocate  declared  in 
his  evidence  that  a  marriage  with  a  wife's 
sister  was  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Scotch  people;  Ireland  regards  it  with  a 
sentiment  stronger  than  one  of  mere  aver- 
sion; and  the  Catholic  priesthood  depre- 
cate the  law  that  should  include  these  mar- 
riages within  that  dispensing  power  from 
the  exercise  of  which  the  public  sentiment 
would  reco'\\«    ^o  «nck!Q»Mii\i  q\  y^y^^  "^^^^ 
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judice  or  passion  would  induce  me  to  do  an 
injustice  to  anj  man,  or  to  any  class  of 
men.    Rather  than  do  the  slightest  wrong, 
I  should  hold  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
whole  country  in  disregard;  hut  I  would 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  wantonly  and  gra- 
tuitously run  counter  to  that  feeling,  for 
the  sake  of  a  more  than  hazardous  innova- 
tion, which  hreaks  down  the  moral  fences 
that  protect  your  homes,  and  to  which  Ire- 
land, Catholic  and  dispensing,   Scotland, 
Calvinistic  and  austere,  and  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  England — of  England  half 
Calvinistic  in  her  creed,  hut  more  than  half 
Catholic  in  her  usages  and  in  her  feelings — 
are  concurrently  and  strenuously  opposed. 
Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  said,  he  supported  this 
Bill  on  hehalf  of  those  who  did  not  helong 
to  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  he  would 
point  out  the  difference  of  the  view  taken 
of  these  marriages  hy  the  Roman  and  the 
Anglican    churches.     In    the   Church   of 
Rome  these   unions,   like    those   of  first 
eousins,  were  permitted  when  a  dispensation 
was  ohtained.    In  that  church  no  dispensa- 
tion  could    sanction   or   affect   marriages 
within  the  affinities  prohibited   by  divine 
law;  but  ecclesiastical  disabilities,  or  dis- 
abilities created  by  human  law,  could  be 
dispensed  with.      Dr.  Wiseman  had  said, 
with  regard  to  the  intermarriage  of  first 
cousins,  against  which  so  strong  an  objec- 
tion existed  in  England,  that  a  dispensation 
to  permit   such  a  marriage  was  granted 
by  the   Roman  Catholic   church  with  as 
much  difficulty  as  if  the  case  had  been  one 
of  union  between  a  man  and  his  sister-in- 
law,  or  his  niece.     And  why  was  this  ? 
Because  the  popular  feeling  was  against  that 
sort  of  marriage;  and  the  popular  feeling  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  practical  effect  of  this  Bill  would 
be  just  this — that  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
where  the  people  object  to  such  marriages, 
they  would  not  be  solemnized  more  fre- 
quently than  they  were  at  present.    It  was 
only  in  this  country,  where  such  marriages 
were  common,   that   the  relief  would  be 
sensibly  felt.     If  Members  were  sincere  in 
their  wishes  to   carry  out  their  peculiar 
opinions  into  a  law,  they  should  do  more 
than  merely  obstruct  the  progress  of  this 
Bill;  they  should  institute  a  movement  to 
make  the  wholo  of  the  canon  law  a  part 
and  parcel   of  the  temporal  law  of  this 
country.     If  the  House  refused  to  pass  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  they  would  bo 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  fairly  and 
deliberately  considering    whether  it   was 
wise  and  politio  to  maintain  tho  existing 


law.  For  these  reasoni — ^believinff  that 
the  measure  was  required  for  the  ndigioas 
liberty,  not  only  of  Roman  Catholics  but  of 
all  classes  of  dissenters,  seeing  that  its 
principle  had  been  supported  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Committee,  he  should  give  an  im« 
hesitating  assent  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill ;  and,  further,  he  would  support 
every  clause  of  it  in  Committee. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  he  woidd  trespass 
upon  the  House  but  for  a  short  time. 
From  peculiar  circumstances,  he  had  for 
several  years  watched  the  tendency  of  the 
discussion  upon  this  question,  and  he  had 
felt  that  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  in  that 
House,  the  great  pressure  put  upon  the 
country  to  resist  this  measure  had  origi- 
nated, not  in  a  religious,  but  rather  in  an 
ecclesiastical  feeling ;  for  the  House  could 
not  conceal  from  themselves  the  fact,  that 
the  opposition  to  the  Bill,  which  had  been 
carried  on  with  the  most  persevering  efforts 
in  that  House,  and  out  of  doors,  so  far  aa  the 
machinery  of  the  petitions  could  be  brought 
to  bear,  originated  from  ecclesiastical  feel- 
ings and  convictions,  and  those  mainly  con- 
fined to  one  branch  of  the  Church  of  England. 
[•*  No,  no  !  "]  He  had  said  ••  mainly,"  for 
he  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  were 
no  exceptions ;  but  he  repeated  the  opin- 
ion, and  he  declared,  with  the  fullest  con- 
viction he  was  speaking  truth,  that  the 
main  element  of  resistance  to  this  measure 
had  originated  with  a  particular  party  in 
the  Church  of  England — not  indeed  a  nu- 
merous party,  but  a  very  influential  one^ 
a  reactionary  party  of  persons,  who,  not 
having  full  faith  in  the  vital  spirit  of 
Christianity,  would  carry  us  back  to  forms 
and  ceremonies  somewhat  of  a  Pagan 
character,  and  would  induce  us  to  adopt 
gonuflecxons  at  the  altar,  and  retain  the 
surplice  of  the  clergyman  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Church — a  party,  a  portion  of 
whose  policy  it  was  to  revive  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  sanction  and  validity  of  the 
ancient  canons,  not  of  the  English,  but  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh,  and  to  give 
to  those  canons,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
cogency  and  the  force  of  Scriptural  autho- 
rity. All  this  had  created  great  confusion 
in  men's  minds,  which  they  could  only  haTO 
cleared  away  by  the  useful  process  of  dis- 
cussion both  in  that  House  and  out  of 
doors,  where  there  prevailed  also  mueh 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  religious  people. 
A  number  of  learned  men  had  been  quoted, 
and  many  learned  men  opposed  this  mea- 
sure on  tno  ground  that  there  was  Sorip* 
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tural  authority  for  that  opposition.  He 
had,  howoTer,  obsenred  that  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  had  been  driven  from 
that  standing  ground  ;  and  what  he  now 
wished  to  enforce  was,  that  this  discussion 
should  be  carried  on  apart  from  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  for  he  denied  that  they 
had  the  Bible  with  them  as  an  authority 
for  opposing  this  measure.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarron,  after  indulging  in 
a  taunt  which,  of  itself,  gave  a  religious 
turn  to  the  debate,  declared  that  he  would 
not  introduce  theological  dogmas  into  his 
speech.  The  House  had  heard  from  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  a  brilliant  sally,  to 
which  he  (Mr.  Cobden)  for  one  had  listened 
with  gi'cat  pleasure  and  admiration,  inas- 
much as  the  charming  declamation  with 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  favoured 
the  House  was  probably  the  last  that  sur- 
yived  of  its  kind,  and,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
a  substitute  for  arguments  and  facts,  might 
be  the  last  they  would  have  in  that  as- 
sembly. Facts  and  arguments  were  want- 
ing, and  the  only  arguments  and  matters 
of  fact  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
supported  by  his  declamation  were  ground- 
ed upon  the  religious  part  of  the  question. 
He  had  told  the  House  that  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  people  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land was  opposed  to  this  Bill ;  but,  if  that 
were  so,  the  object  of  the  measure  did  not 
violate  that  religious  feeling.  It  was  a 
permissive  Bill  only.  It  did  not  compel 
the  people  to  violate  their  consciences,  and 
practise  the  solemnisation  of  these  mar- 
riages. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  a 
religious  bias  upon  his  mind  with  regard 
to  this  question,  which  he  did  not  conceal. 
To  claim  the  ground  for  this  argument,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  authority  of  the  He- 
brew law  was  against  these  marriages. 
But  such  an  authority  never  existed  in  the 
Hebrew  law.  Unlearned  men  like  himself 
must  resort  for  information  on  this  head  to 
the  most  erudite  authorities  among  the 
Jews  to  see  what  had  been  the  custom  of 
that  nation,  and  he  found  that  the  Chief 
Rabbi  (Dr.  Adler)  had  been  called  as  a 
witness;  and  his  testimony  was  the  ablest 
piece  of  evidence  recorded  in  the  book. 
Dj  that  evidence,  it  appeared  that  so  far 
from  the  verse  in  Leviticus  being  interpre- 
ted by  the  Jews  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
had  been  construed  in  that  House  by  the 
Chancery  barristers  who  had  mystified  the 
whole  question,  and  turned  the  House  into 
a  sort  of  synod — so  far  from  this,  Dr.  Ad- 
ler told  the  Committee  that  such  a  maiv 
riage,  80  fiur  from  ezporing  the  pariwt  to 


reproach  or  contumely,  was  considered 
proper  and  laudable,  and  that  in  cases  in 
which  young  children  were  loft  by  the  de- 
ceased wife,  the  marriage  was  allowed  to 
take  place  in  a  shorter  period  than  usual. 
He  (Mr.  Cobden)  held  that  to  be  conclu- 
sive. If  they  refused  to  admit  it,  what 
followed  ?  That  the  great  lawgiver  of  the 
Jews  did,  in  giving  the  law  to  them,  so  far 
fail  in  his  object,  that  he  conveyed  it  to 
them  in  a  way  that  was  totally  misunder- 
stood and  perverted,  and  that  they  had 
been  living  ever  since  in  absolute  violation 
of  that  law.  He  held,  then,  that  the 
House,  in  considering  this  question,  was 
bound  to  abandon  all  argument  grounded 
on  the  sanction  of  the  Bible,  and  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  purely  civil  question.  ["  No, 
no  I  "]  He  contended  that  it  was  strictly 
a  civil  question,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
sertion that  these  marriages  were  a  viola- 
tion of  religious  duty.  So  far  as  this  Bill 
was  resisted  from  religious  motives  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvon,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  it  just  amounted  to  this — that 
because  they  had  taken  up  this  ground  of 
objection  themselves  they  would  not  allow 
other  persons  to  marry  who  had  no  such 
religious  scruples  and  prejudices.  The 
opponents  of  the  Bill  were  violating  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  were  making  it  a 
question  of  religious  liberty.  In  what  po- 
sition had  they  placed  the  Dissenters  ?  He 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  reso- 
lutions and  expressions  of  opinion  by  Bap- 
tists and  Independents  unanimously  passed 
and  signed  in  favour  of  the  passing  of 
this  BUI.  The  Dissenters  regarded  this 
as  a  question  of  religious  liberty.  And 
what  did  they  say  to  the  position  of 
Dr.  Adler  himself,  for  example  ?  He 
might  be  a  widower,  and  might  wish  to 
marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  es- 
pecially if  children  had  been  left  for  whom 
he  was  anxious  to  secure  her  care.  His 
law  and  his  religion  tolerated,  and  not 
tolerated  only  but  sanctioned  and  encou- 
raged, such  a  union;  and  yet  Dr.  Adler 
might  be  prohibited  from  following  out  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  his  inclinations, 
his  law  and  his  religion,  because  other 
persons  chose  to  put  interpretation  upon 
the  law  different  to  that  upon  which  the 
whole  Hebrew  people  had  always  acted. 
He  contended,  therefore,  that  this  was  a 
question  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
the  whole  country  was  be^nirL^%Q  V^  x^^^bx^ 
H.    TViQ  \iOik,  U«iii&)Qt  tot  U»a.^9rivn^^  \ai^. 
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alluded  to  the  way  in  which  meetings  had 
been  got  up  in  support  of  this  measure. 
He  would  ask  the  hon.  Member  whether 
he  had  ever  heard  of  any  public  meeting 
that  had  ever  been  held  on  the  other  side  ? 
Would  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  venture 
to  call  a  public  meeting  in  any  town  in  the 
kingdom  in  favour  of  a  restriction  of  the 
kind  they  desired  to  perpetuate  ?  Why,  the 
reason  of  the  public  meetings  which  had 
been  held  on  this  question  being  dull  and 
insipid,  as  it  had  been  asserted  they  had 
been,  was,  that  the  sentiment  that  per- 
vaded them  was  altogether  unanimous; 
there  was  no  opposition,  nothing  antago- 
nistic to  the  measure  out  of  doors.  It  was, 
he  could  tell  them,  very  much  a  question 
of  public  opinion  whether  they  could  main- 
tain this  restriction  or  not.  Those  who 
were  rich,  by  going  to  Denmark,  might  be 
able  to  solemnise  these  marriages  if  the 
Bill  were  rejected;  those  who  were  poor 
would  go  to  the  clergyman,  and,  omitting 
to  state  that  there  was  any  disability, 
would  be  married  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  evils,  social  and  legal,  which  resulted 
from  the  non-observance  of  the  existing 
law,  had  been  forcibly  pointed  out  and  de- 
monstrated. He  believed  that  public  opi- 
nion was  against  the  law  as  it  stood,  and 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.  Public  meetings 
had  been  held  to  resist  the  law,  and  to 
advocate  the  Bill;  but  where  had  been  the 
public  meetings  on  the  other  side  ?  They 
talked  of  the  demoralising  principles  of  the 
Bill ;  but  he  told  them  that  in  this  moral 
and  religious  country  no  law  having  an  im- 
moral object  could  be  supported  and  sus- 
tained. Did  they  remember  the  petition 
presented  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  city  of  London,  signed  by  men  as 
respectable  and  as  influential  as  had  ever 
affixed  their  handwriting  to  such  a  docu- 
ment, and  including,  he  believed,  all  the 
bankers  in  London,  with  the  exception  of 
one  firm  ?  He  would  not  go  over  the 
ground  taken  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Southampton  with  regard  to 
the  moral  and  social  bearing  of  this  ques- 
tion, further  than  to  protest  against  the 
calumnious  insinuations  which  had  been 
uttered  against  the  great  body  of  the  wo- 
men as  well  as  against  the  men  of  this 
country.  In  those  insinuations  the  ut- 
terers  were  libelling  themselves  as  well  as 
others.  Twist  and  turn  their  argument  how 
they  would,  their  boasted  morality  was  but 
the  result  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
might  be  altered  and  reversed  were  the 
Act  repealed.    Their  argument  amounted 


to  this — that  their  conntr3rinen  and  coun- 
trywomen were  prepared,  unless  restrained 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  fall  into  the 
most  abominable  vices  and  crimes.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  gcnerallj 
speaking,  those  who  would  be  relieved  by 
this  Bill  were  not  young  persons  in  the 
heyday  of  passion,  but  of  maturer  years, 
and  who  had  passed  through  that  ordeal  of 
matrimony  which  had  been  described  as 
the  grave  of  sentiment,  and  who  made 
choice  of  a  wife  from  the  homeliest  and 
most  domestic  motives,  and  with  a  view  to 
find  a  mother  for  the  children  who  had 
been  bereaved  of  their  own.  That  was 
the  object  that  had  been  avowed  by  almost 
I  every  witness  who  had  been  examined,  who 
had  married  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  Now, 
to  forbid  this  marriage  without  better 
grounds  than  had  been  shown  upon  either 
religion  or  policy  was  a  clear  Tiolation  of 
conscience,  and  a  clear  violation  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  such  as  he  trusted  this 
country  would  not  long  tolerate.  He  found 
in  the  evidence  many  instances  in  which  a 
wife  on  her  death-bed,  in  the  arms  of  her 
sister,  surrounded  by  her  children,  had 
asked  her  sister  to  be  a  mother  to  her 
children,  and  had  told  her  husband,  whom 
she  was  going  to  leave,  if  he  could,  con- 
sistently with  his  own  feelings,  she  would 
prefer  his  marrying  her  sister  to  any  other 
person.  He  most  heartily  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield 
when,  in  eloquent  and  truthful  language, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  that 
the  highest  and  noblest  relationship  that 
could  exist  was  that  between  brother 
and  sister.  It  was  the  most  disinterested 
love  that  could  exist.  If  the  Bill  were 
passed,  it  was  alleged  that,  as  regarded 
the  wife's  sister,  that  holy  relationship 
would  be  prevented.  He  denied  the  as- 
sumption altogether ;  it  was  a  foul 
calumny  on  tho  women  of  this  country 
to  assume  this  as  an  argument,  and  ho 
(Mr.  Cobdcn)  should  be  surprised  if  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvon,  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield* 
by  the  assumption  of  the  principle  that 
our  women  were  only  deterred  from  the 
vilest  depravity  by  the  force  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  did  not  render  them  more 
careful  in  future  in  signing  petitions  to 
that  House.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  also  argued  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  stepmother  would  supervene 
and  overpower  the  feelings  of  the  aunt  to- 
wards the  children ;  but  he  seemed  to  for- 
get, in  using  that  argument,  that  generallj 
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widowers  would  marry  again,  and,  if  not 
with  the  sister  of  the  deceased  wife,  with 
a  stranger,  and  then  how  could  the  aunt 
have  the  guardianship  of  the  children — 
and  yet  who  so  fitting  for  their  care  ?  He 
asked  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
put  the  question  to  any  married  woman  on 
ner  deatnhed,  having  a  living  family  of 
young  children,  whom  she  would  select  as 
her  husband's  future  partner  for  life  ;  and 
whom  did  he  suppose  she  would  name,  if 
it  were  within  the  limit  of  possibility,  but 
her  own  sister  ?  He  defied  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  find  a  woman  who, 
if  compelled  to  the  choice,  would  make 
any  other  answer.  And  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dungar- 
Ton  talked  of  the  second  wife  walking  over 
the  grave  of  her  sister,  his  answer  to  that 
taunt  was,  that  if  such  a  union  took  place, 
as  it  had  in  many  instances,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  a  dying  mother,  and  a 
pious  regard  by  the  husband  to  the  wishes 
of  his  departed  wife,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  commendable,  amiable,  and  holy  acts 
that  any  man  could  perform.  No  ground 
had  been  alleged  against  this  Bill  but  the 
religious  ground,  and  that  ground  must  be 
abandoned  in  that  House.  Was  it  because 
the  people  refused  to  follow  a  section  in 
setting  up  the  canon  law  against  the  Bible, 
that  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  these 
restrictions  upon  their  marriages  ?  The 
rejection  of  this  measure  would  be  an  in- 
vasion of  both  the  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty of  the  country,  and  on  these  grounds 
he  should  give  his  earnest  support  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  that  when  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  took  upon  himself  to  assert  that 
those  who  resisted  the  Motion  of  his  (Mr. 
Goulbum's)  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Buteshire,  had  abandoned 
the  religious  grounds  upon  which  they 
rested  their  opposition,  he  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  give  the  strongest  and 
most  earnest  denial  to  a  proposition  so  ab- 
solutely contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  present 
throughout  the  debate,  he  might  have  ob- 
served certainly  a  forbearance  from  enter- 
ing into  questions  previously  discussed, 
but  no  abandonment  whatever  of  the  re- 
ligious principle.  And  he  (Mr.  Goulbum) 
was  anxious  to  declare  that  he  still  adhered 
to  the  opinion  that  looking  to  the  law  of  Le- 
viticus these  marriages  were  prohibited  as 
contrary  to  the  will  of  Him  by  whom  that 
law  was  ordained.    The  hon.  Gentleman 
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had  thought  fit  to  say,  that  this  conviction 
was  entertained  only  by  a  particular  party 
in  the  Church.     If  there  was  such  a  party 
in  the  Church  as  the  hon.  Member  had  de- 
scribed, he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  did  not  wish  to 
belong  to  it;  but,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  clergy,   he  was  enabled  to  say,  that 
whatever  sides  they  might  espouse  in  the 
particular  differences  that  prevailed  in  the 
Church  of  England,   the  general  feeling 
throughout  the  members  of  the  Establish* 
ment  was  that  of  hostility  to  this  mea- 
sure.  With  regard  to  the  law  of  Leviticus, 
he  would  assert,  that  if  it  wei'e  construed 
according  to  the  principles  applied  to  the 
construction  of  human  laws,  we  could  not 
avoid  the  conviction  that  it  prohibited  mar- 
riages of  this  particular  description.     By 
what  principle  should  we  proceed  to  ascer- 
tain the  correct  construction  of  the  ancient 
laws  of  this  country  ?    Clearly  first  by  as- 
certaining  the  practice  which    prevailed 
immediately  after  their  enactment.     Let 
the  House  then  look  at  the  practice  under 
the  law  of  Leviticus  after  its  enactment. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  said,  they  should  not  deal 
with  canons  and  creeds,  that  they  should 
only  look  to  the  Bible.     Well;   then  let 
the  hon.  Gentleman  point  out  a  single  re- 
corded instance  in  the  whole  Bible,  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  Leviticus, 
of  a  Jew  marrying  the  sister  of  a  deceased 
wife.     But  Dr.  Adler  was  brought  forward 
upon  this  particular  point,  in  opposition  to 
what  was  found  in  Leviticus.     But  every- 
body knew  that  the  Jews  of  modem  days 
had  cormpted  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.     At  an  early  period  they 
had  been  justly   charged   with  adopting 
traditions  in  preference  to  the  law,  and 
they  had  adhered  to  that  practice  since 
their  dispersion.     Ho  could  not  therefore 
accept  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Adler,  in  op- 
position to  the  practice  as  developed  in  the 
history  of  the  Bible,  at  and  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Levitical  law.     Further, 
if  we  wanted  a  guide  to  the  constmction 
of  a  law,  should  we  not  refer  to  the  uni- 
form current  of  opinion  among  men  who 
had  studied  the  original  language  in  which 
the  law  was  written,  and  who,  from  their 
station  and  teaming,  had  been  placed  in 
circumstances  qualifying  them  to  pronounce 
an  accurate  opinion.     What  was  the  result 
if  the  question,  arising  out  of  the  Levitical 
law,  was  tried  by  this  test?     Why,  that 
from  the  earliest  periods  the  prohibition 
against  these  marriages  hsA  \^^«i!l  \^^^^ 
I  maintained,  aa  iouadfi^  qu  \!ti^  \^ix  V|  ^^^ 
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most  learned  men  of  the  age.    On  a  former 
occasion  ho  had  stated  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony in  ancient  times  as  to  these  mar- 
riages being  contrary  to  the  divine  law. 
He  would  repeat  that  now;  but  he  begged 
to  add,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation the  translators  of  the  Bible — men 
conyersant  with  its  language,   and    who 
cleared  away  all  the  corruptions  that  had 
been  improperly  introduced — declared  with 
one  uniform  voice    that  the  construction 
which  must  bo  put  on  the  law  of  Leviticus 
was  that  of  prohibition  of  marriage  with 
the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife.     That  opin- 
ion they  publicly  proclaimed  in  a  table  of 
degrees,  stated  to  bo  founded  on  the  words 
of  Scripture,  according  as  they  (the  trans- 
lators) believed  to  be  the  true  construction 
of  the  law.     But  this  construction  was  not 
eonfined  to  canonists  and  ecclesiastics;  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Ori- 
ginally the  law  of  the  land  stated  all  the 
eases  enumerated  in  Leviticus,  and  others 
drawn  infercntially  from  them;  and  in  the 
earlier   statutes   it   was  specifically  men- 
tioned that  marriage  with   the  sister  of 
a  deceased  wife   was    a  prohibited  mar- 
riage; but  in  the  latter  statutes  this  de- 
tail was  omitted,  and  it  was  merely  de- 
clared that  all  marriages  within  the  Levi- 
tical  degrees  were  prohibited  both  by  the 
Scriptures  and  by  the  law.     What,  then, 
had  been  the  construction  put  upon  that  de- 
claration by  the  courts  of  law  ?  Uniformly 
in  every  court  where  tho  question  had  been 
raised,  that  marriage  with  tho  sister  of  a 
deceased  wife  came  under  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  Henry  VI IL,  which  enacted 
that  marriages  within  the  Levitical  degrees 
were  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.     There 
had  thus  been  the  practice  at  the  periods 
at  and  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Levi- 
tical law,  the  current  of  precedent  ever 
since,  and  the  opinions  of  the  most  learned 
men   upon  the  construction  of  that  law, 
all    uniformly    against    these    marriages; 
and  he  might  therefore  safely  ask,   whe- 
ther this  was  not  testimony  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  any  other  subject,  either  of  civil 
law,  or  rights  of  property,  would  bo  ad- 
mitted to  be  conclusive.     The  social  part 
of  tho  question  had  been  ably  argued  by 
others;  but  he  wished  to  observe,  that  if 
the  measure  passed,  it  certainly  would  not 
carry  with  it  that  peace  to  families,  and 
that  comfort  to  those  who  formed  such  ma- 
trimonial   connexions,   which   some    hon. 
Members  were  disposed  to  expect.     Since 
the  question  was  last  debated,  he  had  had 
Acta  brought  to  lufl  knowledge,  which  con- 


vinced him  that  legislation   of  tho  pro- 
posed description  would,  in  manj  caies, 
be  powerlesa  in  restoring  peace*  or  com- 
fort to  those  for  whom  the  House  was  aaked 
to  interfere.     They  might  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament declare  that  a  man  should  marry 
the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  that  it 
was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  that  he 
should  do  so;  but  so  long  as  naen  exercised 
in  this  country  the  free  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  of  reading  the  Soriptores, 
it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  r^arlia- 
ment  to  prevent  the   feclin|^    that  such 
marriages   ought   not  to  be    contracted. 
He  would  state  a  case  which  had  recently 
come  to  his  knowledge.    A  man  hecame 
a  widower  eariy  in  life.    He  married  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  with  a  view  to  the 
education  and  care  of  his  children.   His  £i- 
mily  increased,  and  he  had  children  hy  the 
second  wife.    At  a  later  period  in  life  he 
and  his  wife  were  satisfied,  from  perusing 
tho  Scriptures,  that  their  marriage  was 
contrary  to  tho  law  of  God;  and  they  felt 
themselves  under  the  obligation  of  separa- 
ting, in  order  that  ihey  might  not  live  in 
a  state  which  they  conceived  to  be  inces- 
tuous.    The  children  of  the  marriage  had 
thus    the    misery  of    seeing    those  who 
ought  to  be  their  natural  defenders,  sepa- 
rated.    Whatever,  then,  the  provisions  of 
the  law  might  be,  they  could  not  opersie 
upon  the  consciences  of  those  who  eonid 
not  reconcile  these  marriages  with  their 
religious   duty.      Consider  how  the  Bill 
would  operate.     A  young  widower,  at  a 
time  when  passion  was  rampant,  ttid  at 
a  timo  of  life  not  much  given  to  consid- 
eration, might  feel  encouraged  by  soch  a 
law  to  enter  into  this  particular  union ;  hot 
later  in  life,  when  passion  had  cooled,  and 
more  information  had  been  gained  as  to  the 
Scriptural  grounds  upon  which  the  original 
prohibition  rested,  might  come  the  time  for 
bitter  remorso  and  repentance.  Then  would 
he  call  down  curses  upon  those  who  had 
tempted  him  into  a  crime  which  his  con- 
science felt  to  be  one  of  a  deep  dye.    No 
legislation  could  prevent  such  a  state  of 
things;    and  therefore  he  entreated  the 
House  to  consider  well  before  they  con- 
sented to  pass  the  measure.   The  Bifi,  too, 
as  had  already  been  said,  must  neeessarily 
lead  to  further  legislation.     It  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  marriage  law  in 
the  state  in  which  this  Bill  would  leave  it. 
He  could  state  cases  in  which  it   wonld 
be  impossible  for  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  to  resist  the  claims  that  would  be 
made  upon  him  for  further  le^^datisB, 
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He  would  confine  himself  to  one.  By  the 
law  of  England  two  brothers  conld  marry 
two  sisters.  Suppose  one  of  the  brothers 
died,  and  the  wife  of  the  other  brother  died 
also.  If  there  was  a  family  left  by  each, 
who  in  the  one  case  so  natural  a  guardian  of 
the  infant  children  as  the  wife  of  the  deceas- 
ed brother;  and  who  so  natural  a  protector 
of  the  interests  of  the  other  children  as  the 
husband  of  the  deceased  wife  ?  For  the 
benefit  of  the  children,  then,  nothing  could 
be  more  desirable  than  that  the  two  parties, 
the  husband  of  the  deceased  wife  and  the 
wife  of  the  deceased  brother,  being  also 
the  sister  of  the  deceased  wife,  should  live 
together ;  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  Bill  declares,  that  for  this  pur- 
pose marriage  between  them  must  take 
place.  But  the  law  of  the  land  as  left 
after  this  Bill  shall  have  passed  will  stop  us 
and  say,  that  no  man  should  marry  his 
brother's  widow.  And  can  it  then  be 
maintained  that,  if  a  man  may  marry 
the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  a  wo- 
man should  not  be  enabled  to  marry  the 
brother  of  her  deceased  husband  ?  If 
such  a  case  of  affinity  were  hereafter 
brought  before  the  House,  the  claim  to 
take  off  the  restriction  to  marry  with  a 
brother's  wife  would  be  irresistible.  It 
would  stand  upon  precisely  the  same 
grounds  in  point  of  relationship  as  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister;  the 
same  thing  might  be  shown  in  other  cases 
of  affinity,  and  so  gradually,  step  by  step, 
the  House  would  be  led  to  remove  all  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  grounds  of  affinity, 
and  when  they  had  come  to  that  point,  the 
arguments  would  be  strong,  valid,  and 
effectual  for  increasing  the  facilities  of 
divorce.  It  had  been  found  in  foreign 
countries,  that  where  such  relaxations 
prevailed  in  the  marriage  law,  the  faci- 
lities of  divorce  had  grown  exactly  in 
the  same  proportion;  and  surely  if  it  be 
thought  right  to  sanction  incestuous  mar- 
riages in  order  to  prevent  illicit  concu- 
binage, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that 
divorce  should  be  encouraged,  in  order 
to  prevent  adultery.  [Cries  of  "  Divide, 
divide!"]  He  would  only,  in  conclusion, 
repeat  his  belief  that  these  marriages  were 
at  variance  with  the  law  of  God,  and  that 
they  would  entail  upon  nations  who  en- 
couraged them  the  punishments  which  the 
law  of  God  denounced  upon  such  crimes. 
For  these  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  so- 
cial considerations  which  had  been  so  ably 
advanced  by  preceding  speakers)  he  should 
continue  ta  offnr  his  strongeat  oppodhkm 


to  the  Motion  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend. 

Mr.  S.  WORTLEY  said,  if  he  did  not 
think  that  it  was  the  unanimous  wish  of 
the  House  to  come  to  a  division  he  should 
not  step  in  the  way  of  any  other  hon. 
Gentleman  who  might  be  anxious  to  ad- 
dress the  House  ;  but  the  question  had 
been  so  ably  and  so  carefully  discussed 
that  the  House  must  now  be  in  possession 
of  all  the  elements  necessary  for  coming  to 
a  decision ;  and  he  could  not  regret  the 
course  the  debate  had  taken,  because  it 
had  not  merely  elucidated  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  question,  but  it  had  narrowed 
the  subject  within  a  compass  that  brought 
it  at  once  under  the  province  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House.  As  regarded  himself, 
he  was  happy  to  find  that  his  purpose  was 
no  longer  misunderstood.  He  was  no 
longer  supposed  to  be  seeking  to  depart 
from  the  ancient  law  of  the  Church,  or  to 
interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  discipline 
of  the  Establishment,  of  which  he  hoped  he 
was  a  faithful  though  a  humble  member. 
All  that  he  was  doing  was  to  seek  a  partial 
qualification  of  a  very  recent  Act  of  r  arlia- 
ment,  an  Act  passed  no  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Abingdon  had  de- 
scribed as  containing  unjust  anomalies,  and 
to  be  founded  upon  an  unworthy  compromise. 
Although  his  right  hon.  Friend  who  had 
last  addressed  the  House  entertained  the 
opinion  that  the  measure  was  opposed  to 
the  divine  law,  yet  there  were  others  in 
that  House  who  thought  differently  ;  and 
he  would  only  repeat  his  conviction  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  or 
the  New  Testament  against  these  mar- 
riages, whilst  it  was  certain  that  they  were 
allowed  among  the  Jews.  The  whole  sub- 
ject had  been  referred  to  those  who  sat  in 
Moses'  seat,  and  as  they  found  no  prohibi- 
tion to  exist,  he  could  not  believe  that  any 
existed.  With  regard  to  the  authority  of 
the  early  Christians,  he  would  state  one 
strong  circumstance.  During  the  first  300 
years  of  Christianity,  when  these  marriagea 
took  place  under  the  imperial  law,  among 
all  the  learned  persons  of  those  days  not 
one  wrote  against  them;  and  Chrysostom, 
archbishop  of  Constantinople,  who  attacked 
all  the  vices  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  did 
not  say  a  word  against  them,  though  they 
were  well  known  to  have  been  the  practice 
at  that  period.  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  and 
others  in  the  high  e&l\ixi<QAj^  ^^^"3  Y^^^  ^"^^ 
the highir^kL^  ^^  a^V.^  \x^Q)TL\^^\^d^ai^'Q«H 
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ship  between  sisters,  and  the  sort  of  sha- 
dow of  relationship  that  existed  between  a 
man  and  the  sister  of  his  wife;  but  he 
maintained  that  that  feeling  would  still 
exist.  It  depended  not  upon  human  legis- 
lation, but  upon  the  high  moral  principle 
and  feeling  which  characterised  the  Eng- 
lish people.  These  marriages  were  per- 
mitted in  the  United  States,  and  yet  so- 
ciety in  that  country  was  as  pure  as  in 
England.  How  was  the  case  previous  to 
1835  ?  An  hon.  Member  had  said  that 
by  this  measure  we  were  disturbing  every 
homo  in  England.  It  was  not  he,  how- 
ever, but  those  who  had  passed  the  law  of 
1835,  that  had  disturbed  every  home  in 
England.  He  would  not  further  interfere 
to  prevent  that  decision  for  which  all  must 
now  be  so  anxious. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  182  ;  Noes 
130:  Majority  52. 


List  of 

Adair,  II.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  II.  A. 
Anderson,  A. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel  and   Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baring,  T. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bcllew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blair,  S. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Bright,  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Busfcild,  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
CardwcU,  E. 
Carter.  J.  B. 
CauIfeUd,  J.  M. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christy,  S. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clifford,  U.  M. 
Cobden,)R. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Currie,  R. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V, 
jyEyncourtyrt.hon.C.T. 
Dodd,  6. 
Danoan,  Tuei, 


the  Ates. 

Pundas,  Adm. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
EUice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Enfield,  Visct. 
Evans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A, 
Foley,  J.  II.  II. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freeston,  Col. 
Frewen,  C.  II. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Uardeastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Ilatcholl,  J. 
Ilawcs,  B. 

Ilayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Ueadlam,  T.  E. 
Heald,  J. 
Iloathcoat,  J. 
Ileneage,  £. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hobhouse.  T.  B. 
HoUond,  R. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jsokson,  W. 


Jervis,  Sir  J.  . 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Rer,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  EL 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Loch,  J. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
MarshaU,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Martin,  S. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Milton,  Visct. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Molesworth,  SirW. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Parker,  J. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Pelham,  hon.  D.  A. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Power,  N. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Repton.  G.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 


Rich,  H. 
Romilly,  CoL 
Romillj,  Sir  J. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
RosMdl,  F.  C.  H.  '■ 
Rutlieriiird,  A. 
Salwey,  CoU 
Sandars,  6. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scrope,  6.  P. 
Shaao,  R.  D. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smyth,  J.  6. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
SomerriUe,  rt.hn.  SirW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C, 
Strickland,  Sir  6. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesae,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  C(J. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tufhell,  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Watkina,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
WUooz,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wrightson.  W.  B. 
WyviU,  M. 


WorUey,  J.  S. 
Benison,  £.  B. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D.  Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 


Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Arkwright,  J. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Batcson,  T. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brisco,  M. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Buck,  L.  W. 
BuUer.  Sir  J.  Y. 
F.urrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.F. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chatterton,  Col. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 


CUve,  H.  B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Currie,  H. 
Deedes,  W. 
Dick,  (^. 
Divett,  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.T.  B. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Dunoombe,  hon.  A. 
Dunoombe,  hon.  O. 
Dnndas,  G. 

Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Edwards,  H. 

FitiP»triok.rt,hn.J,W. 
Forbee^W* 
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Fordyce,  A.  D. 
FuUer,  A.  E. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.E. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Groulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Grogan,  E. 
Guernsey,  Lord 
Hall.  Sir  B. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W, 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
HUdyard,  T.B.T. 
Hogg.  Sir  J.  W. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Keating,  R. 
Law,  hon.  G.  E. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Maulc,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
MUes,  W. 
Monseil,  W. 
Morgan,  0. 
MulUngs,  J .  R. 
Mundy,  W. 
Mure,  CoL 
Naas,  Lord 

Newry  A  Mome,  Visct. 
OTlaherty,  A. 
Oswald,  A. 


Packe,  0.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel  F. 

Plowden,  W.  H,  C. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Portal,  M. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reid,  Col. 
Richards,  R. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smollett,  A. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spearman,  H,  J. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tenison,  £.  K. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Wcgg-Prosscr,  F.  R. 
West,  F.  R. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wodehouse,  £. 

TBLLBRS. 

Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Wood,  W.  P. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  committed  for  Wednes- 
dajf  next. 

And  it  being  Six  of  the  clock,  Mr. 
Speaker  adjourned  the  House  till  To-mor- 
row, without  putting  the  Question. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  March  7,  1850. 

MiNUTBS.]  Took  the  OcUht, — Sir  Albert  Denison 
Denison,  Knight  (commonly  called  Lord  Albert 
Denison  Denison),  having  been  created  Baron 
Londesborough — Was  (in  the  usual  Manner)  in- 
troduced ;  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  esq.,  having  been 
created  Baron  Overstone — Was  (in  the  usual 
Manner)  introduced. 

PuBUC  Bills.     1*  The  Trustee  Act,  1850. 
2'  Sunday  Trading  Prevention. 
Bewfried, — Removal  of  Obstmctiona  in  Com 
IMle  (Scotland)  No.  2. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CLERGT  IN  THE 
NORTH  OF  IRELAND. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY  : 
I  feel  myself  bound  to  state  to  the  House, 
with  regard  to  the  letter  I  presented  and 
commented  upon  on  a  former  day  [vol.  cviii. 
p.  1276],  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rutherford,  that  letter  turns  out 
to  be  a  forgery.  I  have  received  two  notes 
with  respect  to  the  transactions  in  ques- 
tion, which  I  wish  to  lay  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  One  of  these  is  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dobbin,  who  wrote  the  first  letter 
which  I  received,  and  which  that  gentle- 
man does  not  now  deny.  But  he  states 
that  he  had  no  connexion  with  the  letter 
purporting  to  come  from  Mr.  Rutherford 
directly  or  indirectly;  and  that  he  has  just 
seen  Mr.  Rutherford,  who  authorises  him 
to  say  that  the  letter  is  an  entire  forgery. 
I  have  likewise  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford himself,  denying  the  authenticity  of 
the  document  purporting  to  bear  his  sig- 
nature, and  stating  that  he  has  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  letter  was  written.  Now,  my  Lords, 
without  reading  these  notes  at  length,  I 
may  leave  them  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  for  your  Lordships  to  refer  to;  and 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  I  have  been 
ogi^giously  imposed  upon,  I  submit  whe- 
ther it  was  not  very  natural  that  I  should 
consider  Mr.  Rutherford's  letter  as  genuine, 
when  I  read  to  your  Lordships  the  words 
of  that  rev.  gentleman,  as  reported  in  al- 
most all  the  papers  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
[His  Lordship  then  read  some  extracts 
from  Mr.  Rutherford's  speech.]  I  have 
only  further  to  state,  that  having  received 
a  letter  from  the  Marquess  of  Downshire's 
agent,  informing  me  that  he  did  not  get  up 
the  meeting  to  address  his  Lordship  at  Hills- 
borough, and  that  the  matter  was  first 
mentioned  to  him  by  a  respectable  tenant 
— thence  its  origin — I  can  only  say  that  I 
quoted  from  the  press  of  the  day,  and  I 
can  now  assure  your  Lordships  that  I  very 
much  regret  stating  anything  disrespectful 
to  the  large  body  of  independent  tenants 
of  the  noble  Marquess.  1  may  take  the 
opportunity  of  stating,  before  I  sit  down, 
that  I  have  been  induced  by  the  matters  in 
question,  to  address  a  letter  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that  I  have 
received  an  official  answer  from  his  Lord- 
ship, with  every  word  of  which  I  entirely 
concur.  I  only  regret  that  his  Lordship  s 
secretary  has  thought  fit  to  publish  the  an- 
swer without  annexing  to  it  tae  V^WAx^Vsts^ 
called  it  forlYi. 
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TUB  ABOLITION  OF  THE  VICEROYALTY 

OF  IRELAND. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL  called 
the  attention  of  the  noble  Marquess  oppo- 
sito  to  the  rumours  that  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  about  to  be 
abolished.  These  rumours  had  gained 
ground,  and  the  impression  was  universal 
that  some  such  important  change  was 
about  to  take  place.  It  was  even  stated 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  in 
communication  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
on  the  subject,  and  that  a  series  of  queries 
had  been  sent  to  be  answered  by  the  noble 
Marquess.  He  had  now  to  ask  whether  or 
no  the  rumours  to  which  ho  had  alluded 
rested  upon  any  true  foundation  ?  In  case 
of  the  noble  Marquess  replying  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  wished  to  make  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  subject. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  :  The 
noble  Earl  has  stated,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  ask  a  certain  question  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Upon  the  part  of 
that  Government  I  am  prepared  to  answer 
that  question;  but  when  the  noble  Earl 
Bays,  that  in  the  event  of  my  returning  a 
particular  answer,  he  will  make  some  ob- 
servations on  the  subject,  I  apprehend  he 
is  decidedly  out  of  order.  If  the  noble 
Earl  be  not  satisfied  with  my  answer,  it  is 
open  to  him  to  give  notice  of  a  Motion  upon 
the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL:  Then 
I  merely  put  the  question. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE:  The 
noble  Earl  has  asked  whether  it  be  true, 
that  the  office  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  is  about  to  be  abolished  ?  It  is  not 
in  my  power  to  give  the  noble  Earl  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  future  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  upon  that  subject. 
When  any  such  important  change  is  con- 
templated, due  notice  will  be  given  of  it  to 
Parliament,  and  sufficient  time  will  be  al- 
lowed for  its  full  discussion.  The  noble 
Earl  may  be  assured  that  such  will  be  the 
case;  the  more  certainly,  inasmuch  as  the 
abolition  of  such  an  office  as  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenancy can  only  be  efiected  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Legislature  embodied  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

PARTY  PROCESSIONS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  mov- 
ed  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  receiving  the 
report  on  this  Bill;  and  in  doing  so  sug- 
gested, as  the  noble  Duke  near  him  (the 
Puke  of  Wellington)  and  another  of  his 
noble  Friends,  had  given  notice  of  Amend- 


ments which  might  lead  to  diaeussioiii  tliaft 
the  most  convenient  course  to  pursue  would 
be  to  lay  these  Amendments  in  a  reguhr 
shape  upon  the  table,  and  take  them  into 
consideration  on  the  third  reading. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  said,  that 
he  would  willingly  adopt  the  course  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Marquess  with  regard 
to  the  clause  which  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pose. 

The  clause  was  then  read  bj  ihe  dsrk 
at  the  table;  and  on  the  Motion  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  it  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  BUI. 

The  same  course  was  agreed  to  in  rs- 
spect  of  the  Amendment  proposed  bj  Lord 

MONTEAGLE. 

The  Eabl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  gave 
notice  that  he  would  move,  upon  the  Uiiid 
reading  of  the  Bill  to-morrow,  that  s«^ 
an  alteration  should  he  made  in  the  second 
clause  as  should  place  the  justices  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  to  the  exercise  i 
their  discretion  with  regard  to  going  to  a 
meeting,  and  proclaiming  it,  as  uat  in 
which  they  were  placed  with  regard  to  ihe 
dispersing  of  it.  He  said  that  he  would 
move  an  addition  to  the  clause  to  render 
its  meaning  clear. 

Amendments  reported. 

Bill  to  he  read  3*  To-morrow. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow« 


m0t0tM^ttM00^nm0mmm» 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thurgday,  March  7,  1860. 

Minutes.]  Punuo  Bills.  —  1°  Eocleaattioil 
Commission ;  School  Distriots  ContribottODt ; 
Vestries  and  Vestrj  Clerks ;  Poor  Relief  (Cities 
and  Towns). 

Reported,  —  Registrar  of  Metropolitan  PoUio 
Carriages. 

MR.  CAMPBELL  AN1>  MR.  B.  OSBORNE— 
EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  he  begged  to 
claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  a 
few  moments,  whilst  he  addressed  it  iip<m 
a  matter  affecting  its  priyileg^s.  For 
three  days  he  had  attended  in  hig  place  in 
that  House  in  consequence  of  a  coiTtaKm- 
dence  which  had  taken  place  between  nim- 
self  and  tho  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge. 
To-day  ho  had  seen  an  adyertisemeat  npon 
the  subject  in  the  Morning  Chr&meU 
newspaper,  and  he  had  come  down  to  the 
House  at  great    personal  inoonToniiQiice, 
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expecting  to  see  the  hen.  Member  for 
Cambridge,  and  found  that  he  was  not  in 
his  place  [An  Hon.  Member  :  He  is 
here.]  Then,  if  the  faon.  Member  is 
present,  perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  to 
permit  him  at  once  to  allude  to  a  matter 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  a 
former  debate. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  comments 
on  a  former  debate  could  not  be  made 
without  trespassing  on  the  rules  of  the 
House,  but  it  was  quite  within  the  pro- 
yince  of  an  hon*  Qentleman  to  offer  an 
explanation. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  whether  it 
was  competent  to  Members  of  that  House 
to  publish  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers regarding  those  debates  ? 

MR.  CAMPBELL  did  not  know  what 
connexion  existed  between  the  Member  for 
Montrose  and  the  conductors  of  the  Mor- 
ning  Chronicle f  which  authorised  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  interpret  their  paragraphs  in- 
to advertisements.  That  he  (Mr.  Campbell) 
was  the  author  of  an  advertisement  in 
that  journal,  was  an  assertion  not  so  much 
entitled,  perhaps,  to  contradiction  as  con* 
tempt.  It  certainly  was  bis  intention  to- 
day, upon  the  notices  of  Motion,  to  refer 
to  a  topic  personal  to  himself  and  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Middlesex.  He  had  been  informed, 
however,  by  the  Speaker  tbat  the  usages 
or  wishes  of  the  House  would  not  support 
him  in  his  object.  The  House,  however, 
should  determine  his  course  on  this  occa- 
sion.    [**  Go  on,  go  on !"] 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  the  hon« 
Gentleman  should  confine  himself  to  ex- 
plaining any  misrepresentation  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  had  suffered  a  two- 
fold misrepresentation  on  Thursday,  l^eb. 
28th,  at  the  hands  of  the  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Middlesex.  He  was 
ready  to  repel  it  at  the  moment.  His 
friends  upon  the  Treasury  bench,  for  whom 
he  entertained  great  respect,  had,  at  so 
late  an  hour,  dissuaded  him  from  doing  so. 
Since  then  he  had  acquired  the  materials 
of  repelling  it  with  greater  clearness,  and 
if  the  gallant  Gentleman  had  been  able  to 
attend  the  House  on  Monday  last,  there 
would  not  have  been  so  long  an  interval 
between  his  attack  and  the  exposure  of 
it.  The  attack  reUted  to  the  intercourse 
which  irt  two  successive  years  he  (Mr. 
Campbell)  had  had  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Kensington,  and  to  language  he  had  been 
supposed  to  litter   in   the  House  while 


referring  to  it.  Tho  hon.  Gentleman  here 
explained  the  nature  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Kensington,  which  had 
been  solicited  on  their  part,  incurred  at  his 
own  cost  of  leisure  and  convenience  ;  and, 
on  the  first  occasion^  a  public  meeting,  he 
attended  at  a  twice-repeated  invitation- 
requested  in  a  manner  which  could  not  but 
leave  upon  his  mind  an  impression  of  bad 
faith,  ingratitude,  and  discourtesy  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  invited  him.  In 
spite  of  this,  he  had  not  applied  to  them 
the  term  '*low,*'  as  he  had  been  openly, 
repeatedly,  and  unreservedly  reproached 
with  doing  by  tho  gallant  Gentleman  behind. 
Not  only  had  he  never  applied  the  term 
"  low  people'*  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ken<* 
sington,  but  in  none  of  the  daily  nor  none 
of  the  weekly  organs  had  he  been  reported 
to  have  done  so.  Such  a  fact  spoke  for 
itself.  He  (Mr.  Campbell)  would  content 
himself  with  observing,  that  when  a 
charge  was  brought  by  one  Member  of 
the  House  against  another — still  more  If 
it  was  brought  against  a  political  opponent 
or'  a  public  enemy — its  accuracy  ought  to 
be  inquired  into  with  more  than  usual 
rigour.  On  that  occasion  it  was  destitute 
of  truth,  and  unsupported  by  authority. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  proceeding  to 
state  that  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
lower  orders  were  the  reverse  of  those  which 
had  been  imputed  to  him,  and  coincided 
with  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  when — 

Mr.  speaker  said,  he  was  quite  sure 
the  hon.  Member  would  see  the  necessity  of 
abstaining  from  further  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject. Having  corrected  a  misrepresenta- 
tion which  had  been  made  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  having  disposed  of  that,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  see  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  speech  he  had  now  addressed 
to  the  House  ought  to  have  been  made 
immediately  after  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  had  been  delivered. 
The  House  was  always  willing  to  extend 
its  indulgence  when  an  hon.  Member 
wished  to  clear  up  any  tnisrepresentation 
of  his  character,  but  that  indulgence  ought 
to  be  strictlv  limited  to  such  misrepresen- 
tations, and  ought  not  to  extend  to  any 
observations  other  than  by  way  of  correc- 
tion, nor  to  the  going  into  any  other  mat- 
ter except  that  which  related  to  the  mis- 
representations of  which  an  hon.  Member 
complained. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  begged  to  thank  the 
House  for  their  indulgence,  whick  K<^  <!j(^>ak4. 
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and  to  express  a  hope  that  the  statement 
he  had  made  was  calculated  to  produce  an 
impression  of  his  conduct  towards  the  in- 
hahitants  of  Kensington  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Middlesex  had  endeavoured  to  estahlish. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  that  after  the 
long  story  which  the  hon.  Memher  had 
favoured  them  with,  it  was  almost  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  trouble  the  House.  So 
far  from  being  the  hon.  Gentleman's  **  pub- 
lic enemy,'*  he  felt  a  kindly  friendship 
towards  him.  On  the  part  of  his  consti- 
tuents at  Chelsea,  Hammersmith,  and  Ken- 
sington, he  could  assure  him  that  he  ac- 
cepted his  apology  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  again  rose  to  remark 
that  no  apology  had  been  offered. 

Subject  dropped. 

LIGHT-DUES. 

Mr.  FORSTER  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther it  was  the  intention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  conformity  with  the  pledge  he 
gave  last  year,  to  bring  in  any  measure  for 
the  reduction  of  light-dues? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  it  was  quite 
true  that  at  the  close  of  last  Session,  when 
he  announced  that  the  Trinity-house,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  were 
prepared  to  make  large  reductions  in  the 
light-dues,  ho  stated  that  he  should  not 
regard  that  circumstance  as  debarring  him 
from  bringing  forward  a  measure  for  the 
general  regulation  of  light-dues.  But  he 
had  not,  as  the  hon.  Member  represented, 
pledged  himself  to  bring  forward  such  a 
measure  during  the  present  Session;  and, 
having  recently  introduced  measures  of 
great  importance  connected  with  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  which  had  not  yet  passed  a 
second  reading,  he  should  not  be  justified 
in  pledging  himself  to  bring  forward  this 
Session  any  measure  on  the  subject  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred. 

OFFICIAL  SALARIES. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  begged  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  such  appointments  as  had 
been  made,  or  might  be  made,  since  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  such  reductions  in  their  salaries  and 
allowances  as  might  be  recommended  by 
Parliament,  and  especially  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench;  and  whether  Lord  Camp- 
heU   accepted  the  same  salary  as  Lord 


Denman  did,  namely,  8,0OOL  per  ftDiram, 
instead  of  1 0,0001.,  as  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment granted  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  would  answer  the 
last  question  first.     He  begged,  therefore, 
to  inform  the  hon.  and  gallant   Member 
that  Lord  Campbell  had  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  the 
same  salary  as  Lord   Denman,    namely, 
8,0002.  per  annum.     He  ought  to  state 
that  this  arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
diminution  of  the  salary  of  the  oflSce  was 
made  by  a  minute  of  the   Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  which  had  never  been  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  he  thought  it 
desirable  to  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  bringing  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  re- 
gulate the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice.    He 
had  thought  it  would  not  he  proper  to  bring 
in  any  measure  on  this  subject  without 
consulting  Lord  Denman;  and  he  might 
state  that  such  a  measure  would  have  Lord 
Denman 's  full  consent  and  approTal.  From 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Lord  Tenterden, 
when  Lord  Denman  succeeded,  the  salarr 
received  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had 
been  8,0002.,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  such  would  be  the  salary  in  future, 
because  when  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  had 
been  notified  to  Lord  Campbell,  he  (Lord 
J.   Russell)   had  communicated  to   Lord 
Campbell  that  the  salary  would  be  8,0001., 
and  that  a  Bill  would  be  introduced  to 
carry  that  arrangement  into  effect.     He 
should  now  beg  leave  to  give  notice  of  a 
Bill,  and  ho  might  state,  likewise,  that  he 
proposed  by  this  Bill  to  reduce  prospec- 
tively the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  8,0001. 
to  7,000^     With  regard  to  the  other  ^r- 
tion  of    the  hon.   Gentleman's   question, 
namely,  as  to  any  appointments  made  since 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament  being  sub- 
ject to  such  reductions  as  might  be  recom- 
mended by  Parliament,  he  did  not  think 
he  could  state  absolutely  and   generally 
that*  all  appointments  made  since  the  last 
Session  were  subject  to  such  a  condition, 
because,  of  course,  if  the  salaries  of  officers 
should  bo  fixed  by  Parliament  at  a  Tery 
trivial  sum,  that  would  be  a  great  injustice 
to  gentlemen  who  had  accepted  those  of- 
fices in  expectation  of  a  salary  such  as  was 
now  affixed  to  them.     But,  after  making 
these  exceptions,  he  had  informed  persons 
who  had  accepted  offices  since  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  that  their  salaries  would 
be  subject  to  such  reduction  as  might  be 
recommended  by  Parliament.     The  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  giving  notice,  that  on 
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Monday  next  he  would  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  salaries  of 
the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  whether  any  arrangement  had  been 
made  relative  to  a  fixed  pension  upon  the 
retirement  of  the  Chief  Justice  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  On  receiving  no- 
tice of  Lord  Denman's  retirement,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  retiring  pension  came  under  the 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
and  when  their  decision  has  been  made  it 
shall  be  notified  to  the  House. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  begged  to  inquire 
whether  Lord  Campbell  would  continue  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Lord  Campbell 
has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Subject  dropped. 

KILRUSn  UNION. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE,  pursuant  to  notice, 
rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  social  state  of  the  union  of  Kilrush,  in 
the  county  of  Clare,  and  to  move  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Special  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  same,  and  into  the  means 
that  may  be  adopted  for  its  amelioration. 
He  proposed  to  give  a  history  and  to  de- 
scribe the  state  of  one  of  those  distressed 
unions  in  western  Ireland  which,  he  fear- 
ed, was  but  a  type  of  many  others  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  He  did  not  bring  this 
matter  before  the  House  simply  for  the 
sake  of  exciting  their  barren  sympathy; 
but  he  trusted  that  his  statement  might 
have  the  effect  of  causing  some  suggestion 
to  be  made  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
rescuing  that  unhappy  population  from  the 
fate  which  impended  over  them.  The 
unioii  of  Kilrush  formed  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  county  of  Clare;  it  project- 
ed into  the  Atlantic,  in  an  acute  angle.  It 
was  about  forty  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  scarcely  three  miles  in*  its 
widest  diameter  across  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  surface  of  the  union  was  undulated, 
but  not  mountainous;  it  was  land  of  vari- 
ous qualities,  and  he  was  informed  that 
though  there  were  some  irreclaimable 
bogs,  the  land  generally  was  capable  of 
cultivation.  Its  area  was  about  150,000 
acres;  the  population  in  1841  was  80,000; 
and  the  valuation  in  1845  was  something 
under  60,000i.  The  poor-law  inspector 
who,  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  had 
managed  this  district  was  Captain  Kennedy, 
whom  he  could  not  mention  without  ex- 


pressing his  admiration  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  performed  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  office.  Captain  Kennedy  stated 
that  the  population  are  an  amphibious  peo- 
ple, as  much  fishermen  as  they  are  far- 
mers, not  following  any  regular  course  of 
life— occupying  potato  land,  the  rent  of 
which  was,  occasionally,  as  much  as  3^. 
an  acre,  though  perhaps  not  worth  more 
than  15^.,  subject  to  the  casualties  of 
the  seasons,  and  receiving  no  assist- 
ance from  their  landlords.  In  fact,  he 
produced  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  strongest 
possible  character  of  those  mismanaged 
properties  on  the  west  and  south  coasts  of 
Ireland.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  a  population  so  circumstanced -should 
have  felt  the  pressure  of  the  potato  failure 
in  1846  and  1847  with  overwhelming  se- 
verity. Not  only  did  they  lose  on  that 
occasion  the  main  subsistence  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  they  remained  exposed  to  the 
pressure  of  those  exorbitant  rents  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  and  to  which  they 
were  legally  liable.  All  classes  suffered; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
wbten  the  relief  of  1847  was  offered,  there 
was  a  general  scramble  for  it.  The  House 
would  hardly  credit  it,  that  in  the  county 
of  Clare  alone  the  expenditure  for  the  re- 
lief works  amounted  to  470,0002. ,  and 
that  in  the  union  of  Kilrush  alone  the  ex- 
penditure in  relief  works,  in  about  six 
months,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
110,0002. — nearly  double  the  rental  of 
the  union.  Those  Gentlemen  who  had 
looked  into  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sariat Department,  and  of  the  Board 
of  Works  Department,  would  be  quite 
aware  that  in  the  union  of  Kilrush  the 
relief  intended  for  the  destitute  poor  was 
not  received  by  them  alone,  but  was,  in 
great  part,  distributed  among  friends  of 
the  relief  committees.  The  temporary 
relief  granted  subsequently  in  the  summer 
of  1847,  under  what  was  called  the  Soup 
Kitchen  Act,  amounted  to  23,5002.;  add 
that  to  the  110,0002.  expended  on  relief 
works,  and  it  will  appear  that  in  one 
year,  ending  August,  1847,  this  union 
of  Kilrush  received  of  the  public  money 
no  less  a  sum  than  133,0002.  If  that 
money  had  been  well  expended,  he  should 
not  have  objected  to  the  amount;  but  it 
was  expended  in  a  manner  that  tended  ra- 
ther to  increase  destitution  than  to  make 
the  union  self-supporting.  At  the  close  of 
the  Session  of  1847,  the  Poor  Law  Exten- 
sion  Act  having  been  passed  ia  tha.t  &^»r» 
sion,  the  union  ol  l&}Sx\x^»\:^^  ^^  ^'^^t 
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unioDS,  was  thrown  upon  its  own  resonrceB. 
As  the  House  was  aware,  he  had  always  ad- 
Tooated  the  extension  of  the  poor-law  to  Ire- 
land as  it  existed  in  England;  hut  he  never 
for  a  moment  imagined  that  in  a  union  like 
Kilrush  the  poor-law  alone  would  suffice  to 
succour  the  distress.  In  1846,  he  urged 
the  introduction  of  a  scheme  for  the  recla- 
mation of  waste  lands,  which  he  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  introduce  as  a  concomi- 
tant to  the  poor-law.  But  unfortunately 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  done.  The  poor- 
law,  and  nothing  hut  the  poor-law,  was 
passed.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
in  August,  1847,  the  hoard  of  guardians 
of  Kilrush  entered  upon  their  office.  In 
the  preceding  month,  no  less  a  number 
than  51,000  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
relieved  under  the  Soup  Kitchen  Act,  a 
proportion  almost  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  population.  That  was  a  mass  of  des- 
titution to  deal  with  that  was  enough  to 
embarrass  and  to  frighten  any  body  of 
men,  and  he  was  not  surprised  that  the 
board  of  guardians  found  themselves  inca- 
pable of  dealing  with  it.  In  August, 
1847,  they  struck  a  rate,  but  the  warrants 
were  not  issued  for  some  months  for  the 
collection  of  that  rate.  It  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  it  was  only  in  the  autumn 
that  either  rents  or  rates  could  be  collected 
in  Ireland.  The  guardians  of  that  union 
were  themselves  landowners  or  agents,  and 
of  course  their  great  object  was  to  collect 
their  rents.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when  Captain  Kennedy  was  appointed  on 
the  10th  of  November,  1847,  as  the  in- 
spector of  that  union,  he  found  it  in  this 
state;  he  said  that  no  rates,  or  next  to 
none,  had  been  collected;  that  the  rate 
collector's  warrants  had  been  issued  too 
late  by  a  month,  and  that  there  was 
great  distress  in  consequence — that  there 
was  nothing  given  but  indoor  relief — that 
deaths  occurred  frequently  in  the  union 
house — that  there  were  21  in  one  week 
— that  there  had  been  535  deaths  altoge- 
ther in  the  six  months  preceding  —  and 
that  there  was  great  want  of  clothing 
for  the  inmates.  And  he  reported 
shortly  afterwards  that  the  arrears  of 
rates  were  chiefly  due  from  the  guardians 
themselves.  But  while  tliere  was  great 
slowness  in  the  collection  of  rates,  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  the  creation  of  pau- 
perism. Captain  Kennedy  was  informed 
that  no  less  than  6,000  notices  to  quit 
had  been  served  in  the  union.  In  conse- 
quence the  workhouses  became  overcrowd- 
ed. The  tide  of  destitution  roUed  in.  Those 


who  were  leaving  their  hokUngs  m  eoDM> 
quence  of  these  notices  eame  for  rdicf» 
and  some  were  admitted  into  tke  work- 
houses. The  usual  coone  wms  to  admit 
them  by  way  of  testing  their  deatitntkuiy 
and  then  to  turn  them  out  for  oiitdoor  re- 
lief;  but  in  the  meantime  their  esbini 
were  pulled  down.  Where  were  the;^  to 
go  to  ?  Where  did  they  go  to  f  Why, 
into  the  bogs  and  the  ditches.  He  feated 
the  greater  number  of  them  had  jterished 
there  through  exposure  to  the  weather  in 
winter,  with  insufficient  shelter,  clothing, 
or  fuel  In  the  middle  of  the  winter  of 
1848,  in  January,  there  were  1,250  in- 
mates in  the  workhouse,  and  7,000  were 
receiving  outdoor  relief.  The  impotent 
were  turned  out  of  the  workhoiuo  to 
make  room  for  the  ablebodied.  He  wiahed 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Honae  to  this 
point  in  particular.  The  impotent  poor 
had  a  right  to  due  relief  under  the  ex- 
isting Act,  and  that  relief  surely  included 
lodging  and  clothing,  as  well  as  fbod, 
these  being  quite  as  much  necessaries  <^ 
life  as  food.  But  these  people  were  rs* 
lieved  out  of  doors  with  a  pound  of  raw 
meat  a  day  for  each ;  they  were  afanosi 
without  any  clothing,  some  of  them  having 
been  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  state  m 
destitution;  many  of  them  were  without 
any  covering  at  all  by  night  or  day,*  hejimd 
platted  straw,  or  remnants  of  rags  idling 
to  pieces.  Upon  this  point  Captain  Kennedy 
remonstrated  with  the  guardians  ;  he  umi 
them  to  make  an  allowance  so  as  to  eniuile 
the  paupers  to  find  shelter  as  well  as  food. 
They  refused.  He  then  applied  to  ths 
Commissioners,  who  returned  for  answer 
that  relief  in  food  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
impotent  poor,  and  that  an  allowaaes 
should  be  made  to  enable  them  to  procure 
lodging  and  clothing.  That  was,  however, 
refused,  and  the  result  was  an  amoant  of 
mortality  fearful  to  contemplate,  arising 
from  tho  exposure  of  these  poor  people  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weatner.  The  mi^ 
sery  inflicted  on  the  evicted  poor  was  fright- 
ful. Captain  Kennedy  reported  on  the  18th 
February,  1848,  that  evictions  and  house 
levelling  were  going  on  most  fearfully,  and 
that  on  one  estate  alone  200  houses  had 
been  levelled  within  three  months.  In  one 
small  townland  twelve  died  in  one  week, 
and  five  out  of  six  in  one  family.  He  was 
confident  one-third  of  the  outdoor  poor 
would  be  swept  away  by  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer. On  March  7,  1848,  the  hoard  of 
guardians  was  superseded,  and  viee-guaidi* 
ans  were  appointed,  wbO|  ho  boheredf  did 
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their  best;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
amount  of  destitution  was  daily  on  the  in- 
crease, in  consequence  of  these  evictions. 
On  the  30th  of  March,  Captain  Kennedy 
reported  that  1 ,000  cabins  had  been  levelled 
in  that  union  within  the  last  three  months, 
and  that  he  looked  for  a  steady  increase  of 
paupers.  On  one  small  property  twenty- 
three  houses  were  demolished  in  one  day, 
and  the  number  of  houseless  paupers  was 
beyond  calculation.  The  evicted  families 
crowded  into  some  neighbour's  cabin,  and 
thus  disease  was  generated.  Meantime 
the  workhouse  and  the  fever  hospital  were 
crowded  to  the  utmost  extent.  In  a  single 
winter,  he  reported  that  900  houses  had 
been  levelled,  and  he  expected  that  500 
more  would  be  so.  A  Ibt  of  evictions  then 
made  out,  and  authenticated  by  Captain 
Kennedy,  showed  that  2,801  persons  had 
been  evicted  up  to  April,  1848  ;  and  up- 
wards of  15,000  in  the  following  thirteen 
months.  That  number  had  been  largely 
increased  since,  but  the  publication  of  the 
lists  then  ceased.  The  frightful  destitu- 
tion thus  caused  might  easily  be  conceived 
by  the  House.  These  returns  of  Captain 
Kennedy  had  been  quarrelled  with,  and  it 
was  possible  some  mistakes  as  to  indivi- 
duals might  have  occurred.  But  it  was  said 
these  persons  had  not  been  evicted,  but 
had  left  their  houses  of  themselves.  The 
fact  was,  in  some  cases  they  had  been  pro- 
ceeded against  by  civil  bill,  and  arrested 
for  the  rent,  in  which  case  they  were  glad 
to  compound  for  their  liberty  by  agreeing 
to  pull  down  their  cabins.  In  other  cases 
this  had  been  done  in  their  absence ;  or 
they  had  been  bribed,  by  a  gift  of  4«.  or 
5«.,  while  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and 
while  relief  was  refused  to  them,  to  give 
up  possession  and  pull  down  their  houses. 
These  details  were  of  a  nature  to  com- 
mand attention.  In  January,  1849,  the 
evictions  then  going  on,  Captain  Kennedy 
described  the  mass  of  the  people  as  still 
starving,  and  the  land  lying  waste.  He 
(Mr.  P«  Sorope)  attributed  this  state  of 
things  to  the  want  of  employment,  and  the 
land  being  left  uncultivated.  He  implored 
the  attention  of  the  House,  as  men  and 
as  Christians,  to  these  statements.  Mr. 
Phelan,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  had  been  sent  to  ex- 
amine this  union,  and  his  report  fully  con- 
firmed that  of  Captain  Kennedy.  It  was 
evident  that  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief 
given  was  insufficient  to  preserve  life. 
This  destitution  had  continued  through 
1849.     He  (Mr.  P.  Scrope)  had  visited 


the  district  himself,  and  seen  the  procesa 
of  eviction  going  on.  Not  only  did  he  see 
whole  viUages  that  had  been  left  destitute, 
but  others  where  the  visit  of  the  sheriff 
was  expected  every  day.  No  country 
ravaged  by  a  hostile  army  could  have  been 
reduced  to  a  more  deplorable  condition. 
Had  the  county  of  Clare  been  invaded  and 
overrun  by  an  enemy,  no  doubt  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  stepped  in ;  but  in 
this  case  the*  Government  itself  was  the 
agent  in  effecting  the  devastation.  In  many 
eases  the  landlords  were  the  originators  of 
the  process  of  eviction,  and  in  others  the 
Court  of  Chancery;  but  in  all  cases  it  was 
the  Queen's  officers  who  gave  the  order  for 
the  destruction  of  the  houses,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates, police,  and  Queen's  troops  were 
brought  to  the  spot  to  prevent  any  possible 
resistance.  But  no  resistance  was  given, 
and  the  unfortunate  people  suffered  with  a 
degree  of  patience  which  was  worthy  c^ 
more  attention  from  a  paternal  Govern- 
ment. In  the  month  of  October,  1849, 
the  vice-guardians  of  the  union  quitted 
office,  and  the  board  of  guardians  entered 
upon  their  functions,  but  they  neglected 
for  some  time  to  make  a  rate,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  slowness  in  making  and 
collecting  the  rate,  they  found  themselves 
in  want  of  funds,  and  the  union  became 
bankrupt.  And,  then,  what  was  the  re- 
source ?  They  at  once  discharged  all  the 
outdoor  poor  from  relief,  amounting  to 
11,500;  but  several  verdicts  of  "death 
from  starvation  "  having  been  recorded, 
the  board  of  guardians  became  alarmed, 
and  again  began  to  give  outdoor  relief,  not 
to  11,500,  but  to  12,500  outdoor  paupers. 
Again,  on  the  19th  of  January  the  relief 
was  discontinued,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  an 
experiment,  to  ascertain  how  many  persons 
would  die,  how  many  live  without  food; 
but  at  the  end  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
it  was  recommenced,  and  had  continued  to 
the  present  time.  Meantime,  the  work- 
house was  in  a  deplorable  state  ;  food  waa 
wanting  for  the  inmates;  for  a  week 
they  were  fed  on  turnips  alone;  and  the 
deaths  in  consequence  increased  from  21 
in  November  to  71  in  December,  and  140 
in  January.  These  deaths  were  chiefly 
from  diarrhoea,  proving  the  insufficiency  of 
the  food.  Crowds  who  came  from  a  dis* 
tance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  were  compelled  to  wait  all 
day  in  the  sleet  or  snow,  and  then  return 
Without  an  atom  of  food.  Amongst  those 
thus  refused  admittance,  several  deaths  ha^ 
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had  to  return  in  the  night  across  an  arm  of 
the  sea;  and  on  one  night  thirty-five  were 
drowned,  from  a  crazy  hoat  sinking  with 
them.  He  must  ask  the  noble  Lord  who 
was  responsible  for  this  refusal  of  relief? 
The  guardians  throw  the  responsibility  on 
the  commissioners,  and  the  commissioners 
on  the  Government.  The  Act  of  1847 
was  imperative  in  requiring  the  guardians 
to  give  outdoor  relief;  but  they  had  re- 
fused to  do  so,  and  thus  had  caused  many 
deaths.  In  England  it  had  been  held  that 
the  administrators  of  relief  were  criminally 
liable  for  the  consequences  of  refusal ;  and 
the  same  construction  had  recently  been 
put  on  the  Scottish  law.  In  Ireland  the 
responsibility  clearly  rested  on  the  guar- 
dians. It  might  be  said  that  funds  were 
wanted,  that  the  rates  could  not  be  col- 
lected, and  that  the  rate  in  aid  was  insuf- 
ficient. But  it  might  fairly  be  asked  if  all 
the  powers  given  by  the  law  had  been  en- 
forced. Guardians  might  sell  the  land  in 
arrear;  but  had  this  been  done  in  any 
case  ?  The  whole  amount  of  rate  col- 
lected in  the  Kilrush  union  had  been  only 
3s,  6d.  or  is.  in  the  pound.  The  Go- 
Temment  was  highly  blameable  in  not  en- 
forcing the  means  tbcy  had  provided  of  en- 
suring relief.  The  right  hou.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Taunton,  when  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  had  said  it  was  the  first  duty 
of  Government  to  see  that  no  one  died  of 
starvation;  language  to  the  same  effect 
had  been  held  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle;  but 
it  was  a  fact  capable  of  proof  that  thou- 
sands had  died  of  starvation  in  Ireland; 
and  hundreds,  he  believed,  in  the  union  of 
Kilrnsh  alone.  It  had  always  appeared  to 
him,  that  in  the  case  of  such  unions  from 
the  first,  two  courses  were  open  to  Govern- 
ment— either  to  strike  rate  after  rate,  for 
the  necessary  relief  of  the  poor,  according 
to  the  principle  laid  down  by  Sir  C.  Tre- 
velyan,  until  the  proprietors  performed 
their  duty  of  employing  the  poor,  for  which 
there  was  so  much  room  in  the  improvement 
of  their  estates;  or  they  might,  in  the  event 
of  a  union  like  Kilrush  declaring  itself  unable 
to  support  its  poor,  have  advanced  money 
to  employ  the  population,  and,  if  the 
guardians  refused  to  do  so,  have  taken  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  charged 
the  owners  of  the  estates  with  the  cost  of 
the  improvements.  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  had 
stated,  in  a  letter  written  in  1846,  that 
that  was  the  course  which  the  Government 
meant  to  pursue  in  the  Highlands;  and 
had  they  acted  on  either  of  these  princi- 
ples,  the  course  would  hare  been  successful. 


But  they  had  taken  neither  course;  thej  had 
not  enforced  their  duty  on  the  landlords,  but 
had  continued  to  dole  out  driblets  of  mooej 
from  month  to  month,  giving  the  landlords 
the  best  opportunity  of  clearing  their  es- 
tates by  evictions,  whereby  thousands  upon 
thousands  were  driven  upon  the  rates, 
which  never  rose  to  above  3f .  or  4s,  in  the 

Sound,   the  Government   making  up  the 
eficiency.     This  system  had  gone  on  to 
the  present  day;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
House  would  be  called  on  to  vote  another 
grant  for  continuing  it  in  this  and  other 
unions   for    perhaps    other    three    years. 
There  was  but  one  mode  of  remedying 
the  evil  —  to  call  on  the  landed  proprie- 
tors to  employ  the   ablebodied    poor  in 
works  of  arterial  drainage,  land  reclama- 
tion or  other  improvements,  ii^,,  or  else 
for  the  Government  to  do  it  themselves, 
and  impose  a  lien  on  the  land  for  the  re- 
payment.    What  he  proposed,  however,  at 
present,  only  was,  that  a  commission  shonld 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  facts  he  had 
stated,  and  into  the  condition  of  the  Kil- 
rush union.     Ho  had  no  doubt  that  many 
valuable  suggestions  would   be   obtained 
from  such  a  commission  as  to  the  means 
of  saving  great  numbers  of  the  poor  of 
that  union  from  starvation  and  death.    He 
had  heard  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  the  other  night  with  great 
pleasure,  when  he  described  the  many  bles- 
sings which  the  poorest  of  Englishmen  en- 
joyed under  the  constitution.     The  people 
of  Ireland  were  equally  entitled  to  the 
blessings  of  the  constitution;  hut  he  shonld 
like  to  know  from  the  noble  Lord  what  the 
blessings  were  which  that  constitution  con- 
ferred on  the  people  of  Kilrush.    When 
an  intelligent  foreigner,  M.  de  Beaumont, 
then   Ambassador    from    France   to  this 
country,  visited  Ireland,  he  remarked  as 
the    result   of   his   observations   in   that 
country,  **  that  the  Irish  peasant  died  of 
hunger,  though  he  was  subjected  to  the 
law;  and  thus  he  had  neither  the  freedom 
of  the  savage,  nor  the  sustenance  of  the 
slave."     He  (Mr.  P.  Scrope)  heliered  that 
he  hafd  proved  this  evening  with  respeet 
to  one  portion  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
that  to  be  a  true  statement,  and  he  there- 
fore called  on  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
commission,  and  to  send  persons  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  Kilrush  union, 
from  whom  they  might  receive  such  sug- 
gestions as  would  be  the  means  of  rescuing 
the   unhappy  population  of   that  district 
from  the  graves  which  now  yawned  before 
them. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 


**  That  an  hnznble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  a  Special  Commission,  to  in- 
quire into  the  social  state  of  the  Union  of  Kil- 
rush,  and  into  the  means  that  may  be  adopted  for 
its  amelioration." 

Mr.  FAGAN  seconded  the  Motion. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  thought  his 
hon.  Friend  did  injustice  to  the  House 
when  he  said  there  was  an  indisposition  to 
listen  to  him  whenever  he  attempted  to 
call  attention  to  the  miserable  state  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land. But  whatever  reflection  might  rest 
on  the  House,  certainly  none  rested  on  his 
hon.  Friend  himself,  for  he  had  on  every 
occasion  done  his  duty  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  unfortunate  state 
of  things  which  prevailed  in  certain  parts 
of  Ireland.  In  the  present  instance  it  was 
impossible  for  him  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  to 
allude  to  every  particular  brought  forward 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud,  who  had 
before  him  a  long  correspondence  contained 
in  the  different  series  of  blue  books  which 
had  at  various  times  been  presented  to  the 
House,  and  had  gone  into  a  great  variety 
of  details,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him, 
unprepared  as  he  was  at  that  time,  to  an- 
swer. No  person  could  read  the  corre- 
spondence contained  in  those  blue  books 
without  feeling  most  painfully  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  this  union.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  no  hon.  Member  could  fail 
of  perceiving  that  the  condition  of  that 
union,  even  before  the  famine,  was  any- 
thing but  flourishing,  and  that  the  famine, 
following  as  it  did  over  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, fell  with  increased  severity  upon  that 
unfortunate  distnct.  The  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment, then,  was,  as  far  as  it  possibly 
could,  to  meet  that  distress.  Nothing 
could  be  more  painful,  as  showing  the  in- 
tensity of  the  distress  of  that  union,  than 
the  reports  of  Captain  Kennedy;  and  the 
compliments  which  had  been  paid  to  the 
ability  of  that  gentleman  by  the  hon.  ^em- 
ber for  Stroud  were  well  deserved.  In  order 
to  meet  the  distress  arising  from  the  great 
extent  to  which  evictions  were  carried  on  in 
that  union  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  the 
11th  &  12th  Vic,  c.  47,  was  passed,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  protection  and  relief 
of  the  destitute  poor  evicted  from  their 
dwellings  in  f  reland.  He  was  aware  that 
it  might  be  said  that  the  Act  had  not  been 
very  efficient  for  its  purpose;  but  it  showed, 
at  all  events,  that  the  Government  had  not 
looked  upon  this  state  of  things  without  qon- 


cem.  The  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  had 
stated  that  these  evictions  were  carried  on 
by  the  Government,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  responsible  for  them.  The  Go- 
vernment was  bound  to  administer  the  law 
as  they  found  it.  Was  the  hon.  Member 
prepared  to  say  that  in  all  cases  the  Go-> 
vernment  should  step  in  and  prevent  any 
step  being  taken  to  enable  the  proprietor 
of  the  sou  to  take  possession  of  the  soil, 
while  those  who  occupied  it  did  not  fulfil 
their  engagements  ?  Such  was  the  ex- 
cited state  of  feeling  upon  this  subject, 
that  he  felt  it  was  difficult  ground  for  him 
to  touch  upon,  lest  it  might  be  said  that  he 
was  an  encourager  of  this  state  of  things. 
But  when  the  hon.  Member  charged  the 
Government  with  the  guilt  of  these  evic- 
tions, he  was  bound  to  ask  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber whether  he  thought  the  Government 
could  step  in  to  interfere  between  the  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant,  in  the  mode 
he  had  just  described  ?  His  hon.  Friend 
had  traced  the  history  of  the  Kilrush  union 
through  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
had  cast  a  censure  upon  the  commissioners 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  board  of 
guardians  in  that  union  in  1849.  The 
facts  of  the  case  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  referred,  were,  that  the  board  of 
guardians  had  lost  their  credit,  they  had 
no  funds,  and  they  applied  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  relief  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  union.  The  commis- 
sioners were  of  opinion  that  the  board  of 
guardians  had  failed  in  the  necessary  duty 
of  collecting  the  rates;  and,  as  it  was  a 
rule  with  the  Treasury  not  to  advance  the 
public  funds  to  any  board  of  guardians 
which  had  not  shown  due  exertion  in  the 
collection  of  the  rates,  they  declined  to 
advance  the  funds,  and  persisted  in  throw- 
ing the  responsibility  of  that  state  of 
things  upon  the  elected  guardians  of  the 
Kilrush  union.  He  believed  that  if  the 
commissioners  had  recommended  an  ad- 
vance to  the  union  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  would 
have  been  the  first  to  blame  them  for  so 
doing.  The  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  next 
adverted  to  the  second  stoppage  of  relief 
on  the  19th  of  January  in  the  present  year. 
That  was  a  step  which  the  commissioners 
were  of  opinion  had  been  taken  by  the 
board  in  error,  and  they  were  desirous  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  having  recourse 
to  the  extreme  step  of  dissolving  the  elect- 
ed board  of  guardians  and  appointing  paid 
guardians  in  their  stead.  The  Kou^  M«<cDk<« 
ber.  had  coivdu<3L«^.\)^  m^^vsi^^  Vst  ^^  v^ 
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pointment  of  a  special  commission  to  in* 

?uire  into  the  case  of  the  Kilrush  union, 
le  (Sir  W.  Someryillc)  did  not  see  what 
practical  good  could  attend  tho  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  commission.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  duties  of  such  a  commis- 
sion could  be  confinod  to  the  Kilrush 
union;  the  inquiry  would  of  necessity  ex- 
tend to  the  other  unions  in  Ireland;  and 
tho  returns,  reports,  and  other  information 
applicable  to  all  the  other  unions,  which 
were  at  hand,  would  afford  a  sufficient 
amount  of  information  on  this  subject. 
The  appointment  of  such  a  commission  as 
that  moved  for  by  the  hon.  Member  would 
only  excite  hopes  which  could  never  be 
realised,  and  would  tend  to  prevent  that 
self-exertion  and  self-reliance  which  must 
be  the  foundation  of  any  great  improve- 
ment in  the  Kilrush  union,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  He  was 
aware  that  many  hon.  Members  were 
rery  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  people ;  and  if 
he  were  to  express  any  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  an  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  Kilrush  union,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  be  instantly  cried  down  as  a  pros- 
perity-monger, indulging  hopes  for  which 
there  were  no  foundation.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, were,  that  the  rates  were  now  in  due 
course  of  collection;  the  guardians  were 
fully  alive  to  their  duty,  and  were  exert- 
ing themselves  creditably  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty.  The  rates  collected  in 
the  week  ending  December  29  amounted 
to  732^.,  and  the  total  sum  collected  in  the 
two  months  after  the  rate  was  put  in  course 
of  collection  was  4,656^.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  collection  of  rates  was  concern- 
ed, the  progress  was  satisfactory,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  funds  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  the  guardians  for  carrying  out  the  law 
in  the  union.  Considerable  advances  had 
been  made  by  Government  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Kilrush  union,  amounting  in 
the  two  years  ending  December  29,  1849, 
to  23,0002.  Since  that  period  a  sum  of 
500/.  had  also  been  advanced,  towards 
enabling  the  guardians  to  give  increased 
accommodation  to  the  indoor  paupers. 
Additional  accommodation  was  afforded  to 
550  persons  beyond  the  3,162  who  were 
before  inmates  of  the  house.  During  the 
week  ending  23rd  February,  there  were 
still  upon  the  outdoor  relief  lists  in  the 
Kilrush  union  12,470  persons.  On  the 
9th  of  February,  1850,  the  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  outdoor  relief  in  the  whole 
of  Ireland  was  140,000.    In  the  province 


of  Oonnanght  the  numbers  were  15,000, 
and  in  Elilrush  and  in  the  other  uniom  of 
Glare  the  number  was  35,000.     Proyisioiii 
were  at  present  cheap;  there  was  an  uniiaiial 
activity  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
the  quantity  of  potatoes  sown  was  fbUj  as 
great  as  even  in  the  period  before  the  fa- 
mine.    If  the  hon.  Member  had  any  pro- 
posal to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  union,  he  (Sir  W.  Somer- 
ville)  should  be  most  happj  to  gtwe  it  his 
full  consideration;  hut  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  his  opinion 
was  that  it  would  he  attended  with  no  pns- 
tical  good  whatever,  and  wonld  onlr  ezeits 
hopes  and  expectations  which,  after  sD, 
might  be  doomed  to  disappointment.     AH 
that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  cooMdo 
in  the  matter  should  be  done.     There  was 
an  efficient  inspector  in  Oaptain  Kennedy, 
and  if  the  guardians  did  not  perform  thdr 
duty  in  a  manner  calculated  to  meet  tbs 
destitution  which  existed,  the  GoTcmmenl 
would  be  prepared  to  act  upon  their  re- 
sponsibility,  and  take  such   steps  as  tbs 
occasion  might  require.     He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  hon.  Member  would  sot  press 
his  Motion. 

Mb.  MONSELL  sud,  he  oenld  not 
agree  with  the  statement  ef  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Irdsnd 
as  to  the  improvements  which  he  stated 
had  taken  place  in  the  Kilrush  unioD. 
From  the  latest  accounts  he  (Mr.  Ifonsell) 
had  received  from  that  union,  things  wete 
worse  instead  of  better;  and  he  was  afraid 
that  unless  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  adopt  some  totally  new  and  ezoeptioDal 
system  as  to  that  union,  there  was  no  hope 
of  its  condition  being  improved  without  the 
perishing  and  death  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population.  As  to  the  present  stste 
of  that  union,  he  could  not  do  better  than 
refer  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Major,  the 
assistant  barrister,  who  a  few  days  ago 
was  holding  the  quarter-sessions.  Thst 
gentleman  said — 

"  That  admitting  thero  had  been  coosiderahla 
improYemont  in  other  parts  of  the  eountrj,  bt 
this  union  our  feUow-ereatores  are  redooed  to  a 
condition  unexampled  in  any  tinM  er  eovatrj. 
Tho  poor  present  a  spectacle  of  wretehediMM. 
which  would  be  insupportable  to  the  leelingt  el 
men,  if  they  were  not,  as  it  appears  to  me  they 
arc,  beginning  to  forget  that  thete  poor  people 
are  their  own  fellow-creaturee.  In  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  I  never  witneiMll  sueh  jititnt 
agony.  I  protest  that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
in  this  union  are  beyond  human  enaumnee.^ 

With  respect  to  the  statement  of  ihe  right 
hon.  Gentleman  of  the  mcreased  leem  at 
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that  momani  in  Eiliush  varUioaBe,  bo 
must  call  bis  attention  to  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  people  had  come  from  distant 
parts  of  the  union,  some  sixteen  miles,  and 
nad  been  allowed  to  remain  the  whole  day 
at  the  door  of  the  board  of  guardians  seek- 
ing admittance  to  the  woriLhouse;  that  their 
claims  in  manj  instances  had  not  eien 
been  investigated;  and  that,  without  a  sin- 
gle meal  or  the  slightest  assistance,  thej 
had  been  compelled  to  wend  their  mis- 
erable way.     What  chance  was  there,  if 
the  present  system  continued,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  that  union  being 
ameliorated  —  ho  said  of  the  people,  be- 
cause he  did  not  deny  that  undoubtedly 
the  prospects  of  the  union  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  paupers  dying  off,  as  there 
would  then  be  no  rates  to  pay;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  in  many  instances  that  was  the 
way  in  which  there  had  been  an  apparent 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  certain 
unions.   In  Mayo,  particularly,  he  believed 
it  had  been  so.    But  he  could  hot  conceive 
they  had  any  right  to  allow  a  system  to 
prevail  which  only  permitted  prosperity  in 
the  social  state  to  increase  on  the  graves 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  people. 
He  had  gone  through  the  union  of  Kilrush 
twice,  and  had  investigated  the  circum- 
stances of  it,  and  he  believed  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  dead  level  there  which  Gen- 
tlemen who  lived  in  the  happier  parts  of 
Ireland  could  not  imagine.     He  solemnly 
protested  that  a  person  might  go  for  miles 
in  that  union  without  seeing  the  house  of 
a  man  who  deserved  to  be  called  a  farmer : 
the  miserable  people,  in  the  middle  of  a 
district  capable  of  great  improvement  nn« 
able  to  work  the  land,  and  merely  scratch* 
ing  up  little  patches  near  their  houses — 
the  only  cultivation  he  believed  in  that 
district.     How  things  were  to  come  round 
under  the  present  administration  of  the 
poor-law  he  could  not  comprehend.     The 
only  way  to  deal  with  this  question  was  to 
admit  that  the  present  system  was  not 
suited  to  that  district,  and  to  adopt  a  new 
one.     Let  not  the  House  imagine  that  the 
people  in  that  union  wera  not  capable  of 
working.     There  was  no  doubt  they  could 
soon    be    turned    into    useful    labourers. 
Count    Strselecki,    speaking    of   another 
union,   whic)i  —  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  Kilrush  — -  was  about  the  worst  in 
Ireland,  said,  he  visited  it  in  June  or  July 
last,  and  that  he  found   there  from  350 
to  400  people  cuttbg  a  canal ;  they  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  engia^ir 


from  Plymouth,  be  believed,  and  the  en* 
gineer  informed  him  that  when  he  first 
went  amongst  those  people  they  were  in 
so  abject  a  state  that  they  could  do  no 
work  at  all ;  that  the  first  thing  he  had  to 
do  was  to  feed  them  for  a  fortnight,  and 
after  that  he  had  never  met  with  so  many 
men  together  who  did  better  work,  or  were 
better  fsonducted,  or  had  more  esprit  di 
corps  among  them,  or  gave  more  complete 
satisfS&ction  to  their  employers.     If,  there- 
fore, some  plan  could  be  devised  to  bring 
the  labour  of  these  people  into  connexion 
with  the  land,    tho    problem   would    be 
solved;   but  without  it  he  was  satisfied 
there  would  be  no  solution  of  it.     Why 
should  they  not  make  an  exceptional  case 
of  the  people  of  Kilrush,  as  they  did  in  the 
case  of  any  great  crimes  that  were  com- 
mitted, and  supersede  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  in  that  union,  and  place 
the  union  in  the  hands  of  some  person  in 
whom  the  Government  had  confidence,  as 
Mr.  Twisleton  or  Count  Strselecki,  giving 
him  powers  to  tax  the  different  portions  of 
the  union,  and  to  decide  to  what  purposes 
the  money  should  be  applied ;  some,  per- 
haps for  emigration,  some  for  drainage, 
some  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land ;  and 
to  have  the  power  of  charging  it  on  the 
district  that  was  so  benefited  by  it  ?     An 
hon.  Friend  of  his  had  witnessed  ono  of 
those  evictions  to  which  tho  hon.  Member 
for  Stroud  had  referred.     Two  or  three 
persons  were  ejecting  the  whole  district. 
He  (Mr.  Monsell)  went  about  a  week  op 
fortnight  afterwards  to  that  district,  and 
asked  to  be  shown  the  people  who  had 
been  turned  out.     If  he  could  only  make 
that  House  conceive  the  condition  of  the 
people,  be  was  sure  that  they  would  at 
once  decide  that  the  present  system  should 
be  abandoned  within   twenty-four  hours. 
There  was  a  yard  not  half  so  large  as  the 
floor  of  the  House;  a  number  of  miserable 
cabins  had  been  erected  in  it;  and  there 
were  collected  together  seven,  eight,  or 
nine  families  in  each  of  those  cabins,  with- 
out bedclothes,  with  hardly  any  dothing 
to  cover  them  in  the  day,  with  nothing  but 
the  cold  ground  to  lie  on,  without  sufficient 
food,  exposed  to  a  number  of  miseries — 
any  one  of  which  he  should  have  thought 
enough  to  kill  them  —  and  with  a  fever 
raging  amongst  them.     They  could  not 
consent  to  such  a  state  of  things  being  al- 
lowed to  go  on.     If  these  people  had  been 
employed — if  there  had  been  some  person 
with  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  power  in  that 
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distriet  to  apply  iho  labour  of  those  people 
to  the  land,  thej  would  not  have  been 
called  upon  to  pay  22,0002. ,  as  they  did 
last  year;  nor  would  they  have  been  called 
on  to  pay  to  that  extent  this  year,  as  he 
feared  would  now  be  the  case;  and  those 
miserable  people,  instead  of  being  an  utter 
disgrace  to  the  Government  of  any  civilised 
nation  would  have  been  in  comparative 
prosperity  and  happiness.  He  entreated 
the  Government  not  to  dismiss  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend,  but  to  allow  a 
commissioner  in  whom  they  had  confidence 
to  proceed  to  Kilrush,  and  to  inquire  whe- 
ther some  such  plan  as  that  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  sketch  out  could  not  be 
adopted.  And  he  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  whether 
he  could  get  up  in  that  House  and  state 
his  belief,  that  under  the  existing  system 
that  union  should  be  brought  round  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  hundreds 
who  were  now  living  in  it  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  My  hon.  Friend 
who  has  just  sat  down  has  made  a  speech 
describing  the  natural  effect  of  the  scenes 
he  has  witnessed  in  Kilrush,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly does  credit  to  his  benevolent 
wish  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  union  ;  but  when  I  attempt  to 
consider  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposes 
as  a  measure  which  Government  and  Par- 
liament should  adopt,  I  own  1  am  appalled 
at  the  evils  which  such  a  measure  would 
lead  to,  because,  in  fact,  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  says  is,  that  the  people  of  Kil- 
rush being  in  a  miserable  condition,  and 
the  landlords  appearing  to  neglect  all  the 
duties  of  landlords,  and  being  only  active 
in  evicting  the  wretched  people  who  had 
hitherto  lived  on  a  produce  which  no  longer 
exists,  the  farmers  being  entirely  without 
skill  and  capital,  and  only  scratching  the 
ground  to  obtain  a  crop,  the  State  should 
step  in  and  take  the  whole  management  of 
those  affairs  which  arc  usually  conducted 
by  individuals — that  the  State  should  step 
in,  and,  in  the  first  place,  provide  all  the 
seed  that  might  be  required,  all  the  agri- 
cultural implements  that  were  necessary, 
and  all  the  wages  that  might  be  required 
to  enable  the  farmers  to  cultivate  the  land 
properly ;  and,  having  done  this,  and  having 
gone  to  a  vast  expense,  no  doubt  with  im- 
mediate benefit,  that  I  will  not  deny,  by 
producing  a  good  crop  for  the  present  year, 
and  employing  the  people  who  are  now 
living  on  miserable  alms,  then  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  land  shall  have  the  whole  bene- 


fit of  their  land  being  improved,  the  whole 
of  this  expense  to  which  the  State  shall  go 
of  doing  all  these  things  ending  in  ^ving 
the  fruit  of  it  to  the  landlord. 

Mb.  MONSELL  begged  the  noble  Lord's 
pardon  for  interrupting  him,  bat  the  noble 
Lord  had  misunderstood  him.  He  did  not 
suggest  that  the  State  should  give  the 
funds  ;  quite  the  reverse  ;  the  funds  men 
to  be  raised  on  the  electoral  division  in 
which  they  were  expended,  and  he  would 
also  suggest  the  propriety,  if  the  rate  were 
not  paid,  of  carrying  out  the  very  wise  law 
passed  last  Session,  for  selling  the  land  for 
payment  of  the  poor-rates. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  The  way  in  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  stated,  and  as  I  under- 
stood, his  plan,  it  would  end  in  very  great 
mischief  if  it  were  practicable  ;  bat  as  he 
now  states  it,  it  is,  I  think,  quite  impracti- 
cable, because  you  are  now  able  to  get  the 
rate  only  with  very  great  difficulty,  and  the 
amount  is  insufficient  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  keeping  alive  those  who  would  otherwise 
perish.   It  is,  in  fact,  the  State  undertaking 
to  farm  the  land,  and  to  do  what  individuals 
ought  to  do,  thereby  incurring  immense  re- 
sponsibility which  the  State  ought  not  to  in- 
cur, and  immediately  the  hand  of  the  State 
was  withdrawn,  all  those  evils  would  again 
arise.     Why,  in  this  very  case,  I  myself 
read  an  interesting  letter  from  a  gentleman 
who  has  passed  through  some  counties  is 
the  west  of  Ireland,  and  who  has  lately 
been  through  some  of  the  best  parts  of 
that  country,  and  he  said  that  in  those  parts 
of  the  west  in  which  there  was  the  greatest 
misery  there  is  a  spirit  of  exertion,  a  de- 
termination to  employ  their  utmost  energies 
in  obtaining  a  crop  for  the  present  year, 
which  gave  him  very  great  hope  of  im- 
provement ;  and  it  is  curious  enough  that 
this  gentleman  began  his  letter  by  saying 
he  had  seen  a  report  of  a  statement  of  mine 
in  this  House  that  some  parts  of  Ireland 
were  improving,  which  he  disbelieved,  and 
thought  must  be  an  exaggerated  statement 
of  the  prospects  of  Ireland,  bat  that  be 
was  now  convinced  by  his  own  eyes,  after 
this  journey  was  made,  that  there  were 
grounds  for  hope  of  improvement.    Bat  if 
you  say,  ''  Here  is  this  union  which  shsU 
have  special  assistance,  which  shall  have  a 
special  fund  devoted  to  its  improvement — 
that  the  State  will  undertake  to  improve  the 
farms,**  would  they  not  say  in  odier  uiuons, 
"  What  is  the  use  of  our  exertions  in  at* 
tempting  to  improve  our  lands,  if  those  who 
neglect  their  duty  are  much  better  treatel 
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l)j  the  State,  and  get  all  the  henefit  which 
"we  are  denied?'*  I  think  that  although 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  plan  might  have  suc- 
cess for  the  present  year,  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  Ireland  it  would  he  of  the  most 
serious  injury  afterwards  ;  and  no  longer 
should  we  have  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
most  distressed  parts  of  the  country  had 
passed  through  the  worst  crisis  of  that  dis- 
tress, and  are  now  in  the  course  of  im- 
provement. I  regret  to  say  there  are  other, 
and  parts  not  hitherto  so  distressed,  which 
do  not  give  the  same  hope  ;  hut  I  must  say 
on  this  occasion,  as  I  am  obliged  also  to  say 
with  regard  to  many  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
that  there  were  certain  exertions  and  du- 
ties to  he  performed  which  were  not  for  the 
Legislature  or  the  Government  to  perform. 
They  are  the  duties  of  landlords  and  ten- 
ants to  one  another,  and  to  their  labour- 
ers, and  when  those  duties  are  not  suffi- 
ciently performed,  no  Legislature  or  Go- 
vernment can  perform  those  duties  for 
them.  There  is  a  change  now  going  on  in 
the  operations  of  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Act  of  last  year.  If  the  operations  of  that 
Act  were  to  extend  to  the  Kilrush  union — 
if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  estates  of 
the  union  were  to  be  sold,  and  persons 
would  buy  them,  I  believe  there  is  no  su- 
perabundant population  in  that  union.  All 
the  reports  I  have  seen  have  stated  that  if 
the  population  were  employed  on  the  land, 
there  are  not  more  than  sufficient  for  its 
due  cultivation.  I  believe  that  when  it  is 
found,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that 
there  are  labourers  who  would  he  quite 
ready  to  give  their  utmost  exertions  for 
nothing  more  than  a  very  moderate  and 
fair  reward  for  their  labour,  that  by  means 
of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act  that  union 
must  be  greatly  improved.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  such  a  remedy  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposes,  of  making  an  exception 
of  that  union,  and  cultivating  the  land  by 
the  resources  of  the  State,  would  do  any- 
thing more  than  set  a  bad  example,  and 
afford  a  mischievous  precedent,  which  in- 
stead of  improving,  would  end  in  making 
things  much  worse  than  they  were  before. 
Mr.  HORSMAN  thought  that  the  Go- 
vernment could  not  be  aware  of  the  serious 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Kilrush  union,  or 
the  amount  of  responsibility  which  devolved 
upon  them  with  regard  to  it.  He  had 
visited  the  union  during  the  resess,  and  he 
believed  that  if  any  person  had  travelled 
through  Europe  during  his  whole  lifetime, 
he  would  never  have  witnessed  so  much 
misery    arising    from    the    same    cause 
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as  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  saw  concentrat- 
ed there  in  the  course  of  a  single  week. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  followed  after  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud  stated  a  strong  fact  in 
confirmation  of  the  necessity  of  inquiry, 
when  he  admitted  that  one-fourth  of  the 
outdoor  relief  administered  throughout 
Ireland  was  administered  alone  in  Clare. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  asserted  that  the 
State  should  not  step  in  and  do  that  which 
ought  to  be  done  by  private  individuals. 
But  were  they  not  every  day  doing  that 
which  the  noble  Lord  asserted  they  ought 
not  to  do  ?  Were  they  not  at  that  moment 
advancing  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Kil- 
rush union,  or  at  least  postponing  the  pay- 
ment of  sums  previously  advanced?  If, 
unable  to  support  itself,  that  union  came  to 
look  for  assistance,  was  not  the  Legislature 
bound  to  couple  the  favour  of  a  grant  with 
certain  conditions,  in  order  to  secure  that 
in  future  a  like  occurrence  should  not  take 
place,  but  that  the  funds  so  granted  should 
be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  land 
and  the  employment  of  the  people?  He 
believed  the  absence  of  employment  was  the 
great  evil.  There  was  no  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  work  ;  but  the 
amount  of  money  wages  was  so  incredible 
that  he  would  not  shock  hon.  Gentlemen 
by  mentioning  it.  In  his  opinion  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland 
addressed  himself  more  to  the  effects  than 
the  causes  in  meeting  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud.  He  spoke 
of  the  rates  being  collected,  and  of  there 
being  plenty  of  outdoor  relief;  but  his  (Mr. 
Horsman 's)  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stroud  wished  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
outdoor  relief,  and  the  necessity  for  collect- 
ing such  heavy  rates  as  compared  with 
those  levied  in  other  localities.  In  dealing 
with  the  question  of  evictions,  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  took  delicate 
ground,  and  seemed  disinclined  to  question 
the  propriety  of  them,  as  well  as  to  speak 
a  word  in  vindication  of  them.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  speak  of  the  *•  rights  of  pro- 
perty," but  were  there  no  rights  of  hu- 
manity or  rights  of  life  ?  If  they  went 
to  first  principles,  who  would  deny  that  pro- 
perty was  for  the  benefit  of  all,  not  the 
few  ?  There  was  no  law  which  told  human 
beings  they  should  die  in  hundreds.  Under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  then,  he  thought  they  were  justified 
in  asking  whether  the  cau&<&  oi  %>Mi\w\s\\'«i^^^ 
as  waa  deacnbod  f^oxM  TL^\.\i^  Vc»&^^  ^^\ 
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whether  means  could  not  be  taken  to  attach 
certain  useful  conditions  to  the  grants  they 
were  making  ?  He  confessed  that  the  state 
of  things  was  so  much  beyond  parallel,  that 
they  ought  not  to  refuse  inquiry;  for  a  state 
of  things  that  did  not  arise  from  common 
causes,  should  not  be  dealt  with  in  a  com- 
mon manner. 

Mb.  HUME  agreed  in  the  statement  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
GoTemment  to  become  wholesale  gardeners, 
and  provide  seed  and  labour,  would  be  im- 
possible. But  that  was  not  the  question 
submitted  to  them.  The  question  before 
them  was,  whether  any  portion  of  Ireland, 
Kilrush  for  instance,  was  unfortunately 
circumstanced,  and  whether  there  were  any 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  what  they 
were,  which  had  led  to  that  miserable  state 
of  things.  It  was  a  fact  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced money ;  and  public  money  should 
Bhould  not  bo  given  imless  for  purposes  of 
improvement.  Now,  in  granting  a  portion 
of  the  public  money  to  Kilrush,  might  it 
not  be  well  to  inquire  if  the  advances  made 
to  other  unions  had  been  repaid,  why  were 
they  not  repaid  by  Kilrush  union  ?  It  had 
been  stated  that  there  was  no  spot  on  the 
civilised  world  that  could  be  compared  with 
Kilrush.  Now  was  such  a  state  of  things 
creditable  to  the  country  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Ought  they  not  under  the  circum- 
Btances,  as  creditors  of  the  union,  to  take 
every  means  of  doing  away  with  such  a 
state  of  things  ?  If  the  commission  were 
granted  they  could  repair  to  the  spot  and 
ascertain  if  the  proprietors  possessed  capi- 
tal, or  were  in  a  condition  to  employ  that 
capital  in  the  tilling  of  the  land  and  em- 
ployment of  the  people.  If  the  state  of 
things  was  found  not  to  be  so,  he  presumed 
the  result  would  be  a  recommendation  that 
ihe  lands  be  sold,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
further  loss  to  the  public.  That  was  a 
course  that  might  with  safety  be  taken.  If 
they  found  other  places  reviving  and  re- 
generating, and  Kilrush  retrogressing, 
surely  that  House  would  not  be  stepping 
out  of  its  course  in  seeking  information  as 
to  the  cause  of  such  retrogression.  He, 
therefore,  felt  disposed  to  think  that  inquiry 
should  be  granted.  They  could  not  be 
worse  off  than  at  present;  but  the  chances 
were  they  would  be  far  better,  and  that 
they  might  arrive  at  a  conclusion  most 
satisfactory  in  the  abolition  of  such  a  state 
of  things. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  there  was 
no  man  in  that  House,  and  certainly  no 


Irishman,  who  wodd  reftue  a  commiisiai 
if  it  would  do  l^e  least  good.     Tho  state- 
ments already  made  in  the  House  showed 
that  the  distress  in  the  uxdon  of  Kilrush 
was  unparalleled,   and   consequeDtlj  one 
object  of  the  commission  was  already  aU 
tained.     The  oUier  object  of  the  conmiis- 
sion  was  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  that  dis- 
tress. The  House  had  heard  seTenl  reme- 
dies proposed  within  the  last  hour;   but  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  one  of  them  would 
be  of  the  slightest  use.    The  hon.  Membtf 
for  Limerick  county  proposed  to  place  the 
union  under  the  management  of  one  com- 
missioner, with  unlimited  power  of  taxa- 
tion over  the  land.     Well,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment the  district  was  in  ilie  hands  of  twe 
Government  o£ELcers,  who  raised  what  rates 
they  pleased.    He  believed  there  was  great 
mismanagement,   and  the   report  of  the 
guardians  showed  it.     He  was   opposed 
also  to  the  principle  of  selling  the  laiid« 
for  he  was  not  aware  why  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  more  responsible  for  the  stats 
of  their  country  than  the  legislation  whidi 
hod  been  applied  to  it. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  that  concurring  in 
the  views  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  State  to  interfere  with  the 
employment  of  the  people,  yet  atill,  after 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  unprecedented 
state  of  misery  that  existed  in  the  Kilnuh 
union,  he  conceived  that  House  woold  not 
be  doing  its  duty  to  the  unfortmMUe  people 
if  they  did  not  show  them  that  at  least 
they  were  inclined  to  take  some  steps  for 
their  improvement.  If  the  present  were  a 
scheme  that  required  a  great  outlay  of 
money,  the  success  of  which  naight  be  un- 
certain, they  would  not  be  justified  in  ei- 
tcring  on  such  an  undertaking.  When  it 
was  merely  for  a  commission  of  inquiry  as 
to  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  a  union, 
with  a  view  to  see  if  anything  could  be 
done  to  remedy  them,  he  coula  not  take 
on  himself  to  vote  against  the  proposition, 
no  matter  as  to  how  he  doubted  of  its  soe- 
ccss.  It  was  plain,  from  everything  they 
had  heard,  that  the  resources  of  the  union 
were  exhausted,  and,  consequently,  that 
relief  must  come  from  extraneous  aid. 
Captain  Kennedy,  in  closing  a  coirespon- 
dcnce  with  the  -Poor  Law  Commissionen 
on  the  subject  of  the  Kilrush  union,  re- 
marked '*  that  the  resources  of  the  union 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  cany  out  the 
proposed  measure  of  the  commissioqers." 
If  the  Government  hod  come  forward  and 
stated  that  in  the  spring  of  the  jear 
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Bures  would  be  adopted  bj  tbem  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  countrj,  there  would  be 
reason  to  hope.  [Lord  J.  Russell:  There 
are  various  measures  now  in  contempla- 
tion.] He  had  not  heard  mention  made  of 
one.  However,  as  regarded  the  sale  of  land 
under  the  Incumbered  Estates  Bill,  he  be- 
lieved if  the  property  of  the  Eilrush  union 
were  disposed  of  to-morrow,  and  the  pro- 
duct applied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
union  would  not  be  in  as  favourable  a  con- 
dition as  it  was  in  1845.  He  begged  to 
support  the  Motion  of  the  honl  Member  for 
Stroud. 

Sib  G.  grey  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  spoken  had  expressed  his 
despair  that  anything  could  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  con<Ution  of  the  union  of  Kil- 
rush«  although  the  commission  was  granted. 
Was  there  then  any  ground  for  supporting 
this  Motion,  which  could  lead  to  no  prac- 
tical results,  and  could  only  awaken  fruit- 
less expectation  ?  Was  it  possiUe  to  have 
more  perfect  information  with  regard  to 
the  existence  of  the  distress  there  than 
would  be  found  in  the  papers  which  were 
already  before  the  House,  and  the  papers 
which  had  been  moved  for  by  his  hon. 
Friend  behind  him  ?  If  any  further 
information  was  required,  they  had  two 
eyewitnesses  in  the  House,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Gockermouth,  who  had 
laudably  devoted  a  part  of  the  recess  to  a 
personsd  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
union  in  question,  nor  did  he  know  any  one 
more  fit  to  suggest  plans  to  remedy  it 
than  those  two  uentlemen.  Was  it  likely 
that  any  4K>au]Ussion  appointed  by  the  Go- 
remment  oould  be  more  capable  of  sug- 
gesting a  practical  measure  of  improve- 
ment wan  tnose  hon.  Members  ?  But  the 
nobJe  Lord  the  Member  for  Kildare  stated 
one  other  reason  for  voting  in  favour  of 
the  Motion,  and  that  was  that  no  measures 
were  in  contemplation  by  the  Government 
for  providing  a  specific  remedy  for  the 
evils  existing  in  the  Ealrush  union.  It 
was  certainly  true  that  the  Government 
did  not  contemplate  any  measure  which 
had  a  special  reference  to  the  union  of 
Kilrush,  hut  there  were  measures  in  con- 
templation which  were  designed  to  pro- 
mote improvement  throughout  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  which  he  trusted  would  be  of 
advantage  to  the  Eilrush  union.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  there  had  been  a 
remissness  in  the  performanee  of  their 
duty  by  the  propriet<»«  of  the  soil  in  that 
union,  and  this  was  the  precise  class  of 


cases  which  were  in  the  contemplation  of 
Parliament  when  it  was  proposed  to  effect 
by  legitimate  means  the  transfer  of  land 
from  persons  who  had  not  the  means  of 
giving  employment  to  those  who  were  able 
to  employ  labour.  If  land  could  be  so 
transferred,  he  believed  that  the  benefit 
would  be  felt  not  only  by  |he  population 
generally,  but  by  the  tenant  farmers  and 
the  landlords  themselves.  And  when  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Limerick 
spoke  of  State  control,  he  would  remind 
him  of  what  had  taken  place  under  the 
Labour  Rate  Act.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  proposed  that  the 
Government  should  take  possession  of  the 
property  in  the  Ealrush  union,  and  that  it 
should  be  confiscated.  [Mr.  Hume  :  No, 
no  !  ]  Then,  did  his  hon.  Friend  mean 
that  the  property  should  pass  under  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Act  ?  If  that  was 
the  case,  he  did  not  see  how  his  hon. 
Friend  could  support  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud.  They  had  been 
told  that  the  Government  had  gentlemen 
in  connection  with  them  who  were  fully 
competent  to  suggest  other  projects.  He 
was  not  satisfied  as  to  whether  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  other  means,  but  he 
trusted  they  would  rely  upon  the  operation 
of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act  at  present 
to  see  what  efiect  would  be  produced.  It 
was  not  the  case,  as  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Kildare  supposed,  that  the 
Government  was  indifferent  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  or  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  encourage  the  employment  of  labour  in 
Ireland;  but  they  were  unwUling  to  purj 
sue  a  course  which  would  encourage  hopes 
and  expectations  which  could  not  be  ful- 
filled. He  did  not  agree  with  the  noble 
Lord  that  the  resources  of  the  Kilrush 
union  were  exhausted,  but  he  believed 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Act  there  would  be  a 
transfer  of  property  from  proprietors  who 
were  unable  to  perform  their  duties  to 
those  who  were  both  able  aad  willing  to 
do  so. 

Mjr.  H.  a.  HERBERT  concurred  in 
the  reasons  which  had  been  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Kildare  in 
support  of  this  resolution,  and,  in  addition, 
another  reason  which  would  induce  him  to 
do  so  was,  that  there  was  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  underrate 
the  difficulties  which  existed  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Secretary  for  Ireland  referred  to  the 
prosperi^  of  most  parts  of  Ireland ;  but  with- 
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out  calling  him  a  prosperit j-monger,  he  (Mr. 
Herbert)  believed  that  there  were  many 
districts  which  were  gradually  getting  into 
a  worse  condition.  There  were  some  dis- 
tricts which  appeared  to  be  better  off  in 
consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the  rates; 
but  this  had  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  death  of*  a  great  number  of  persons 
in  them,  so  that  there  was  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  destitute  persons  to  relieve;  but  still 
the  greatest  distress  existed  in  these  places. 
He  believed,  also,  that  there  were  districts 
which  had  not  hitherto  received  relief  from 
the  Government,  the  resources  of  which 
were  so  much  reduced  that  if  something 
were  not  soon  done,  they  would  be  by  this 
time  next  year  in  a  bankrupt  condition,  and 
the  House  would  be  called  upon  to  vote 
them  either  a  grant  or  a  loan.  He  believed 
also  that  there  were  other  unions  in  nearly 
as  bad  a  state  as  that  of  Kilrush,  and  he 
would  mention  that  of  Listowel  as  an  in- 
stance of  what  he  meant.  He  recollected 
what  had  taken  place  last  year  as  to  the 
condition  of  some  of  these  unions,  and  the 
observations  that  then  fell  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  What  then  took  place  showed 
him  (Mr.  Herbert)  how  little  dependence 
oould  be  placed  on  the  reports  of  the  Go- 
Ternment  officers  who  had  been  deputed 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  these  unions, 
and  who  appeared  to  have  transmitted  to 
the  Government  reports  of  what  they,  or 
rather  what  the  Government,  wished  to  be 
the  case,  than  a  description  of  the  real 
state  of  things.  If  the  poor-law  was  left 
in  its  present  shape,  the  unions  of  Listowel 
and  Kanturk  would  soon  be  in  as  bad  a 
position  as  that  of  Kilrush.  While  he  was  on 
the  subject  of  the  poor  law,  he  trusted  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  address  the  House, 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  answer  to  some  obser- 
vations made  on  a  former  occasion  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  and  in  doing 
so  he  was  not  going  to  make  any  allusions 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  a 
statement  in  reference  to  an  hon.  Member 
of  that  House,  and  he  had  come  forward 
with  great  candour  to  withdraw  the  charge 
which  he  had  made  when  he  was  shown  to 
bo  in  error.  He  (Mr.  Herbert)  had  been 
requested  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  re- 
sided, and  who  was  possessed  of  property, 
in  the  union  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, to  read  an  explanation  as  to  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  that  district.  Un- 
less it  was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
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had  Bent  him  this  commmiication,  be  would 
wish  to  decline  doing  so,  as  that  gen- 
tleman had  mentioned  circumBtaDces  to 
him  which  struck  him  as  being  amply  Bof- 
ficient  reasonB  why  he  should  not  do  so. 
This  gentleman,  however,  assured  him,  if 
the  accuracy  of  his  statement  was  contrs- 
vened  or  disputed,  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  join  issue  on  Uie  matter  and  give  hii 
name,  and  also  the  authorities  for  ue  facts 
he  stated.  It  was  a  statement  regarding 
the  Clifden  ynion.  It  had  been  stated  I7 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  that  in 
this  and  other  unions  there  were  large 
arrears  of  poor-rates  due  by  the  owners  of 
estates,  and  not  by  the  occupiers  of  land. 
It  was  also  stated  that  this  was  one  of 
the  unions  in  which  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  property  belonged  to  the  mag^stratcB — 
[Mr.  Bright  said,  he  did  not  allude  to  thb 
district  when  he  made  that  observation.] 
At  any  rate  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
in  this  union  a  largo  amount  of  poor-rates 
was  owing  by  the  owners  of  the  land,  and 
also  that  a  fair  rental  had  been  offered  for 
some  of  the  property,  and  had  been  refused 
by  the  proprietors.  He  was  not  aboot  to 
say  anything  personal  respecting  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  would  read  the  letter, 
and  previous  to  doing  so  he  must  expreti 
his  belief  that  nothing  could  be  more  mis- 
chievous than  to  make  statements  in  that 
House  which  would  induce  the  House  to 
take  a  different  view  of  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland  from  what  they  really  were. 
The  document  was  as  follows : — 

"  Clifden  Union,  County  Galwaj. — Three  c«- 
tatc8,  each  of  largo  extent,  comprise  about  Uirce- 
fourths  of  this  union.  The  principal  one  is  a 
part  of  the  Martin  estate,  lately  offoi^  for  sale  ia 
London.  It  is,  and  has  for  a  considerable  time 
been,  in  the  hands  of  the  Law  LAfe  Iniuraiiee 
Company,  London.  The  nominal  proprietor  does 
not  derive  any  income  whatsoever  from  it,  it  oon* 
tinues  for  sale.  The  estate  next  in  value  ^»4  been 
for  a  considerable  time  in  Chancery  (though  it 
formerly  discharged  all  its  engagements  with  per- 
fect ease),  and  was  taken  thence  by  the  Commis> 
sioncrs  for  the  sale  of  Encumbered  £statee,  who 
now  have  it.  Its  proprietor  has  derived  nothing 
fronf  it  since  1846 ;  this  is  deposed  to  on  oath  ia 
Chancery.  The  third  estate  has  been  lor  ■ens 
years  in  Chancery,  and  is  for  sale.  The  praseaft 
proprietor  derives  nothing  from  it.  Up  to  tfai 
year  1845,  tho  commencement  of  the  fiunine,  tfai 
tenantry  on  these  estates  were  solvent,  indus- 
trious, and  well  clad,  and  an  excellent  descriptioa 
of  cottages  was  being  built  in  several  districts. 
The  barony  then  was  rapidly  improviDg  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  part  of  L'elaBd. 
The  town  of  Clifden  was  amongst  the  most  rising. 
The  landed  proprietors  were  all  residents,  and  ths 
value  of  property  increased.  The  peasantry  wei* 
always  well  conducted.  The  kelp  trade  *»^  1 
most  lucrative  until  free  trade  put  it  down ;  H 
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succeeded  by  the  sale  of  sea  weed  to  the  interior 
and  to  other  countries  in  such  quantities,  that,  by 
a  printed  return  to  the  Board  of  Works,  it  appears 
the  tenantry  of  one  estate  sold  2,0002.  worth  an- 
nually.    The  Export  of  grain  from  Clifden  port 
was  considerable,  and  goods  which  paid  into  the 
public  exchequer  3,000/.  in  various  duties  were 
consumed  in  Clifden  and  its  vicinity.    Surrenders, 
pestilence,  distress,  alarm,  and  emigration,  each 
year  since  tbe  famine  commenced,  left  townland 
after  townland  waste,  whilst  poor-rates  continued 
to  increase  on  the  unlet  as  well  as  on  the  few  occu- 
pied farms.    The  proprietors  are  censured  by  some 
uninquiring  or  unreflecting  persons,  for  not  having 
let  their  lands  permanently  at  the    rate    they 
fell  to  whilst  famine  was  raging.    They  would 
gladly  have  made  temporary  reductions,  and  anx- 
iously desired  a  new  valuation,  for  they  were  (and 
are)  rated  on  rentals  which  no  longer  existed  ;  but 
letting  lands  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Chancery  could  be  done  only  by  that  court,  not 
by  the  proprietary ;   and  the  affidavit  of  one  of 
its  receivers  is  on  record  to  the  effect  that  the 
value  of  the  lands  (even  at  their  depreciated  rate) 
had  not  been  offered,  and  that  the  object  of  both 
tenantry  and  of  new  bidders  seemed  to  be  to  take 
and  to  keep  only  as  much  as  would  not  leave  them 
liable  to  poor-rate.    Ue  wished  particularly  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  follows.  In  1848 
one  of  these  proprietors  tendered  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Twislcton,  the  Commissioner  of  Poor  Laws,  1,0002. 
a  year  worth  of  land,  which  was  then  covered 
with  two  years'  grass,  to  pay  4002.  poor-rate  due 
then,  as  people  could  be  got  to  put  grazing  cattle 
on  it  if  the  collector  of  rates  would  undertake  not 
to  distrain  uutill  they  had  the  benefit  of  the  grass, 
when  they  would  pay  him  as  if  it  were  rent,  and 
the  court  would  have  consented,  as  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  estate,  and,  of  course  of  all 
oUimants  on  it.    The  Commissioner  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  had  no  power  to  prevent  the  instant 
seizure  of  the  cattle,  and  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  proprietor.  The  lands  have  been  waste  ever  since, 
and  the  poor-rate  has  gone  on  increasing.  Cutting 
the  grass  would  only  have  been  making  hay  for 
the  collector,  and  those  who  did  the  work  would 
not  have  been  paid,  as  he  had  no  authority  to  pay 
them.     On  the  day  the  first  stone  of  a  huge  poor- 
house  was  laid  near  Clifden,  there  were  not  five 
native  beggars  in  the  barony,  and  not  twelve 
persons  who  would  have  accepted  admission  to  a 
poor-house  there.     That  large  poor-house  is  now 
full,  and  three  large  auxiliary  houses  have  since 
been  taken ;  one  of  them  is  the  castle  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  the  province,  who  first  opened  a 
communication  between  Connemara  and  the  inland 
part  of  the  country  by  a  road  of  thirty  miles,  and 
this  family,  the  longest  established  in  that  district, 
will  soon  be  expatriated.     The  mansion  of  the 
chief  proprietor  is  now  an  inn.     The  proprietors 
of  Connemara  spent  every  shilling  of  their  incomes 
in  their  native  land — they  never  were  absentees 
from  Ireland.  The  &mily  of  the  founder  of  Clifden 
Town,  a  man  who  spent  his  whole  life  in  devising 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  Connemara,  wiU 
soon  be  left  without  one  acre  there.'* 

He  did  Dot  know  this  district  personaUj, 
but  he  had  thought  it  oulj  fair  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  requested  him  to  read  this 
paper  to  do  so,  and  it  was  only  fair  to 
prove  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester, 


who  in  his  speech  on  a  former  occasion 
complained  of  the  delinquencies  of  Irish 
landlords,  and  had  shown  them  up,  that  he 
might  make  charges  which  were  capable  of 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  He  (Mr.  Her- 
bert) believed,  if  any  class  were  interested 
in  showing  up  the  conduct  of  the  owners  of 
property  who  really  did  neglect  their  duty, 
it  was  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  as 
much  evil  had  arisen  from  the  exaggerated 
and  false  statements  that  had  been  put 
forth.  It  was  most  mischievous,  because 
a  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land  neg- 
lected their  tenantry,  that  a  charge  should 
bo  made  on  the  whole  body.  Let  those  who 
do  not  do  their  duty  be  pointed  out,  but  do 
not  make  the  charge  in  such  a  way  that  it 
should  include  all ;  for  during  that  sad  ca- 
lamity which  had  afflicted  the  country 
there  were  many  instances  in  that  body  of 
men  who  did  their  duty  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  bright  :  Sir,  I  cannot  offer  the 
least  objection  to  the  statement  which  has 
been  read  by  the  hon.  Gentleman ;  for  it 
does  not,  in  truth,  appear  to  invalidate  any- 
thing which  I  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
with  regard  to  the  unions  in  the  west  of 
Ireland.  Every  statement  which  I  made 
was  made  on  authority  which  I  believe  to 
be  quite  as  good  as  that  which  the  hon. 
Member  has  just  cited;  and  although,  with 
regard  to  one  point,  having  reference  to  a 
Member  of  this  House,  I  have,  on  the  au- 
thority of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  trust- 
worthy statement  of  that  hon.  Member, 
retracted  what  I  had  said  in  this  House, 
yet  with  regard  to  the  general  statement 
of  the  non-collection  of  poor-rates  from 
proprietors,  and  the  fact  that  in  certain 
unions  the  main  part  of  the  rates  in  arrear 
is  due  from  the  proprietors,  and  not  from 
the  occupying  tenants,  I  believe  that  that 
statement  is  perfectly  correct.  Its  accu- 
racy may  be  proved  by  a  reference  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  west  of  Ireland;  to  the 
office  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners;  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  to  the  authorities  of  Dublin 
Castle.  But  this  is  not  in  reality  the 
question  before  the  House ;  and  I  am  ra- 
ther surprised  that  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
supporting  as  he  does  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud,  should  have  in- 
troduced this  subject  to-night,  instead  of 
reserving  it,  as  I  had  understood  that  he 
would  do,  for  the  occasion  on  which  the 
Advances  Bill  will  be  brought  under  dis- 
cussion, when  I  heud  m^AxA^XA  ^Ti\^x\QNA 
the  matter  moie  i\iiVj.   ^twcL  ^^  v^rw^ 
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of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
Tenniicnt,  and  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary,  rt  might  be 
inferred  that  some  very  serions  proposi- 
tions had  now  been  made.  I  wiU  not  say 
that  propositions  have  not  been  pnt  forward 
by  some  hon.  Members  in  which  I  cannot 
concur;  bnt  the  terms  of  the  Motion  which 
is  before  the  Hoase,  and  on  which  we  are 
about  to  divide,  are  these : — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  bo  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  appoint  a  Special  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  social  state  of  the  Union  of  Kilrnsh,  and  into 
tiie  means  that  may  be  adopiod  for  its  ameliora- 
tion." 

Well,  now,  I  have  heard  a  great  many 
sensible,  and  some  not  very  sensible,  pro- 
positions with  regard  to  Ireland  from  va- 
rious Members  of  the  House ;  but  I  never 
heard  one  yet,  during  all  this  period  of  ca- 
lamity, which  is  more  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  the  practice  of  the  House,  or  which  I 
should  have  thought  more  likely  to  meet 
with  no  objection  from  the  Government, 
than  that  under  consideration.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  inquiries  which  we  have 
had  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land,.! believe  that  the  actual  condition  of 
that  part  of  the  county  of  Clare,  to  which 
the  Motion  refers,  is  but  imperfectly  known 
to  the  House.  The  inquiries  which  have 
taken  place  have  not  entered  at  all  into 
the  causes  of  this  calamitous  state  of  things; 
they  have  at  most  merely  described  the 
fact  of  certain  evictions  having  taken  place. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secre- 
tary is  in  the  habit  of  instituting  inquiries 
with  regard  to  a  variety  of  matters.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  order  an  inquiry  with 
respect  to  an  explosion  in  a  coal  mine, 
or  an  accident  arising  from  the  fall  of 
a  mill  in  Lancashire,  or  the  bursting 
of  a  steamboat  boiler  on  the  Thames. 
Why  then  did  he  object  to  an  inquiry  in 
the  present  case  ?  I  have  heard  from  very 
well-informed  persons  that,  on  a  moderate 
calculation,  one  death  is  caused  on  the 
average  by  the  eviction  of  one  family  in 
Ireland.  I  do  not  say  that  that  statement 
is  correct;  but  I  think  it  might  be  easily 
shown  that  there  is  not  much  exaggeration 
in  it,  especially  in  an  inclement  season; 
the  present  condition  of  parts  of  Ireland 
being  such,  that  when  whole  families  are 
turned  out,  there  are  very  few  persons  who 
are  in  a  sufficiently  comfortable  condition 
to  give  them  refuge  by  night,  or  food  by  day. 
There  is  one  proprietor  in  this  district  of 
Bdlmsb  who  has  evicted  not  less  than  1,025 
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persons;  that  will  give  atioai  200  fianSM, 
and  if  there  be  a  death  for  ew&j  funStj 
evicted — and  several  persoiMi  have  stated  te 
me  that  such  is  the  oasa — ^iWoflows  that 
about  200  deaths  hare  rvscdted  fnm  the 
evictions  on  this  one  estate.       Now  this 
estate  is  not  the  property  of  an  embarrass- 
ed person — it  is  not  in  Chaneerj — it  is  net 
in  difficulties,  exeept  indeed,  the  diffieidty 
of  being  owned  by  a  man  who  baa.  I  take 
it,  neither  heart  nor  head.     It  is  time  that 
the  attention  of  the  Government  were  ton- 
ed to  this  subject,  in  order  that  the  pop»- 
iation  may  £nd  the  means  of  oblahuDr  a 
livelihood.     Whether  we  hate  regard  to 
political  economy  as  a  science,  or  whether 
we  have  regard  to  the  monditj  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  owner  of  that  estate  has  ao 
right  whatever  to  come  and  sweep  from  the 
estate  the  population  whieh  exists  there; 
and  if  he  be  not  embarrassed,  if  he  have 
money  at  his  disposal,  I  saj  there  is  mi  a 
human  being  in  existeoee  who  eodht  te  he 
more  generally  scouted  from  society  tfasa 
the  individual  who  could    commit  atroci- 
ties like  those  which  have  been  brought 
before  the  House.     Besides  this  estate, 
there  are  many  others  in  a  £ffertot  con- 
dition.  Many  of  the  estates  in  the  Kflmsh 
union  may  fairly  he  described  as  bound  up 
with  settlements,  entails,  jointures^  morW 
gages,  and  judgments,  to  such  •  d^ree^ 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  in  their  pr^ 
sent  state  to  be  properly  cnltirated.    It 
has  been  said,  that  some  of  these  prs- 

Srietors  had  never  been  absentees,  bet 
ave  spent  every  shilling  thai  thej  bad 
in  Ireland.  Why,  that  Is  preciselj  their 
fault :  they  have  spent  every  shilling  whid 
they  had  themselves,  and  erery  shiUing 
which  they  eould  get  from  anybody  else. 
They  are  now  in  a  position  of  irrotrieraUs 
ruin,  and  the  population,  wUch  woald  pro- 
bably have  been  comfortable  had  thej  (the 
landed  proprietors)  been  prodent,  are  in 
the  lamentable  condition  whieh  has  bees 
described.  The  hon.  Member  for  Port- 
arlington  has  a  wonderful  degree  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  landed  proprieUvs  eff  Ire- 
land. I  have  equal  sympa^  lor  them 
myself  so  far  as  they  hare  performed,  or 
are  willing  to  perform,  their  duty.  The 
hon.  Gendeman  says,  the  OoTenmeiit» 
though  it  may  tax,  ought  not  te  con- 
fiscate, the  land.  I  am  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. I  do  not  wish  the  property  of  Ireland 
to  be  confiscated;  but  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  position  of  the  union  in  question 
is  such  as  has  been  described,  I  say  that 
the  \iTo^<Q\ott^  QQnteftned  hare  no  right  to 
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ask  for,  or  to  expeet,  the  sympathj  of  tbis 
House.  The  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland 
are  of  two  classes.  There  are  men  there — 
scores  and  hundreds,  I  believe — who  are 
just  as  good  in  their  class  as  any  pro- 
prietors in  the  worid.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  that,  the  whole  country  must  have  been 
in  absolute  conyulsion  long  ago.  It  is 
partly  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  this 
good  class  of  landlands,  that  I  am  anxious 
that  the  bad  class  should  be  exposed. 
Moreorer,  I  say  that  if  laws  were  passed 
by  this  House  at  former  periods,  which  are 
unsuited  to  the  times  in  which  we  lire,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  which  landed  pro- 
prietors in  Ireland  hare,  through  a  long 
course  of  extravagance,  brought  ruin  upon 
themselves  and  upon  the  districts  in  which 
they  reside,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House 
and  of  the  Government,  without  exhibiting 
so  much  squeamishness  as  is  constantly  ex- 
hibited here  when  the  interests  of  landed 
proprietors  are  in  question,  to  grapple  with 
this  state  of  things.  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  if  the  question  were  one  which  affected 
the  millowners  of  Lancashire,  there  would 
be  very  little  of  this  sympathy.  It  has 
been  stated  that  a  rate  of  three  shillings 
in  the  pound  is  paid  in  the  district  now 
under  consideration.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  rents  are  paid  in  the  Kibush  union. 
Three  shillings  in  the  pound  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient rate  to  levy  whilst  the  proprietors  of 
that  union  are  continually  coming  to  this 
House  and  asking  for  grants  to  the  amount 
of  20,000?.  or  30,000?.  per  annum.  We 
have  been  offering  a  bonus  to  the  proprie- 
tors to  exterminate  the  people,  and  to  neg- 
lect the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  Go- 
vernment would  act  wisely  if,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
they  were  to  send  some  honest  and  courage- 
ous person  to  the  union  to  take  the  affairs 
of  the  union  under  his  control.  The  mo- 
ment the  landed  proprietors  found  the  Go- 
vernment acting  resolutely,  they  would 
rally  round  the  guardians,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  union  would  be  managed  better.  A 
determination  would  be  formed  that  the 
people  should  not  starve,  and  increased 
employment  would  be  afforded.  The  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
appears  to  me  to  be  of  a  very  simple  and 
unobjectionable  character.  He  aiks  merely 
for  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  more  in- 
formation on  the  ease.  I  hope  we  shall 
also  have  more  of  the  causes  of^these  facts; 
for  whether  an  inquiry  be  conducted  by 
Count  Strezlecki,  by  Captain  Kennedy,  or 
by  the  Devmi  Oemmission  itself,  I  ud  a 


glozing  over  of  the  real  question.  They 
never  go  into  the  operation  of  the  laws 
passed  to  maintain  what  is  called  our  ter- 
ritorial System.  The  causes  of  the  evil 
are  never  sifted;  the  sore  is  never  probed. 
The  starvation  of  the  people  is  always  at- 
tributed to  the  potato  and  to  Providence; 
whereas  I  believe  it  is  traceable  to  the  per- 
manence which  is  given  by  the  legislation 
of  this  House  to  old  and  stupid  customs 
which  were  established  long  ago,  and  which 
are  totally  unsuited  to  a  period  when  the 
population  is  so  dense,  and  when,  if  the 
people  are  not  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  on  commercial  principles,  no- 
thing remains  for  them  but  starvation,  and 
nothing  for  proprietors  but  an  increase  of 
poor-rates. 

Mr.  OTLAHERTT  was  not  going  to 
defend  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  for  he 
knew  that  there  were  some  of  that  body 
who  had  neglected  their  duty,  but  others 
had  exerted  themselves  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress, but  had  not  been  able  to  do  so  much 
as  they  wished.  As  regarded  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud,  he  admit- 
ted the  humane  feelings  which  bad  prompt- 
ed him  to  bring  it  forward,  but  he  doubted 
the  expediency  of  appointing  a  commission 
to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  this 
single  union,  as  other  unions  were  as  badly 
off  as  that  of  Kilrush.  With  respect  to 
Clifden,  there  was  very  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  circumstances  affecting  it. 
He  was  the  chairman  of  the  union,  and  he 
could  tell  the  House  that  the  mortgagees 
of  that  large  property  to  which  so  many  alhi- 
sions  had  been  made,  and  who  were  now  in 
possession  of  it,  did  not  discharge  their  duty 
as  landlords,  for  they  had  not  paid  one 
single  farthing  in  the  shape  of  poor-rates, 
although  the  other  owners  of  property  in 
the  union  had  to  pay  up  to  the  very  last. 
This  London  company  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  but  they  would  not  do 
the  least  thing  for  the  relief  of  the  desti- 
tute poor  on  it.  He  was  glad  to  be  en- 
abled to  say  that  the  poor-law  was  work- 
ing in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  it 
formerly  did,  and  also  that  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Act  had  been  productive  of  much 
good. 

Mr.  MOORE  said,  the  only  argument 
that  bad  been  urged  against  the  Motion 
was  that  offered  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud, 
and  in  particular  the  plan  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick,  would  OT^ra^tA  «&  ^^ 
bonua  and  "p^QavrnXA  ^^t^if&^^^t^^^^^^ 
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their  duty.  He  (Mr.  Moore)  believed,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  result  of  the  plan 
would  bo  just  the  precise  reverse  ;  inas- 
much as  the  intent  was  that  the  onus  and 
penalty  shall  fall  on  those  who  neglected 
their  duty.  For  this  reason  he  should 
support  the  Motion. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SURREY 
observed,  that  no  Member  had  refused  to 
admit  the  extent  of  the  distress  in  the 
union  of  Kilrush,  and  that  it  had  never 
been  exceeded,  and  also  that  the  faults  of 
the  landlords  in  it  were  great,  although  the 
House  did  not  actually  know  the  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  the  present  la- 
mentable results.  He  wished  to  join  in 
the  expression  of  praise  that  had  been 
uttered  with  respect  to  the  energy  and 
humanity  of  Captain  Kennedy,  and  at  the 
admirable  conduct  he  had  manifested  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty.  He 
must  observe,  that  there  was  one  land- 
lord in  the  union  of  Kilrush  who,  he 
was  happy  to  find,  was  an  exception  to 
the  remainder.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
he  alluded  resided  in  the  county  to  which 
he  (the  Earl  of  Arundel)  belonged,  he 
meant  Colonel  Wyndham,  who,  in  the  try- 
ing season  of  difficulty,  had  taken  the  ut- 
most care  of  his  tenantry,  and  every  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  their  well-being, 
and  the  farms  were  in  good  condition. 
Therefore  it  was  only  an  act  of  justice 
that  this  gentleman  should  not  bo  combined 
with  the  other  owners  of  property  under 
the  name  of  bad  landlords,  He  should 
like  to  see  an  account  of  all  the  frauds  and 
delinquencies  which  they  had  been  told  had 
been  practised  in  these  unions,  and  how 
the  estates  alluded  to  had  been  dealt  with 
for  a  number  of  years  back,  so  that  any 
measures,  however  stringent,  should  be 
adopted,  so  as  to  prevent  people  dying 
from  starvation.  The  people  were  in  such 
a  condition  that,  humanely  speaking,  he 
really  did  think  they  were  not  responsible 
for  what  they  did.  He  would  not  have 
said  this,  if  he  did  not  feel  strongly  for 
their  condition.  The  Motion,  if  carried, 
would  show  that  there  was  a  feelinor  of 
sympathy  in  that  House  for  the  condition 
of  these  poor  people,  and  every  friend  of 
humanity  should  be  obliged  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  for  having  brought  the  subject 
forward. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  stated  that  most  of 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken  on  this 
occasion  had  admitted  that  this  was  a  pro- 
per case  for  inquiry;  but,  from  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government,  it  appeared  that 


nothing  was  to  be  done,  but  they  were  to 
go  on  in  the  same  way  year  after  year,  as 
hitherto,  against  all  hope.  He  believed 
this  state  of  things  might  be  put  an  end  to 
if  a  sensible  and  firm  man  was  sent  down 
and  opened  the  affairs  of  this  union. 
Much  employment  might  be  found  in  this 
union  in  the  form  of  arterial  drainage,  and 
in  labour  of  that  kind ;  and  there  would 
be  ample  security  for  the  repayment  of  any 
advances  of  public  money  that  might  be 
made  by  the  sale  of  this  improred  pro- 
perty. As  to  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Bill,  he  did  not  think  there  was  an  estate 
in  the  district  that  would  come  under  it. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  wished,  before  the 
House  divided,  to  correct  a  mistaken  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester, who  asserted  that  the  rents  in 
Ireland  were  fairly  paid.  [Mr.  Bright  : 
I  said  nothing  of  the  sort.]  At  all  events, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  House  that  the  rents  had  been 
fairly  paid.  Now,  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
it  was  a  common  case  that  no  rents  what* 
ever  had  been  paid-  In  some  places, 
upon  the  best  managed  property,  two  out 
of  three  years'  rent  had  been  lost.  He 
was  one  who  had  never  considered  that 
the  Government  had  taken  a  correct  view 
of  the  working  of  the  poor-law  in  Ireland, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  saw  no  good  object 
to  be  answered  by  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  inquiry  into  facts  that  were 
already  notorious,  and  that  had  been  fully 
inquired  into  already.  The  appointment 
of  the  commission  would,  he  thought,  be 
more  disastrous  to  the  people  than  the 
rejection  of  the  proposal. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  63  ;  Noes 
76  :  Majority  13. 
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THE  BALLOT. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  protect  the  Par- 
liamentary electors  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  from  undue  influence,  bj  the  use 
of  the  ballot.  He  said  that  if  he  were  in 
need  of  any  apology  for  bringing  forward 
this  Motion,  it  was  only  because  the  hour 
at  which  he  brought  it  forward  was  some- 
what of  the  latest — [it  was  then  Nine 
o* clock].  With  respect  to  the  Motion  it- 
self, he  considered  it  of  such  deep  impor- 
tance>  that  until  some  hon.  Member,  more 


competent  for  the  task  than  himself,  un- 
dertook it,  he  would  continue  to  press  it 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  found 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  at  the  opening  of 
this  Session  of  Parliament  a  very  sound 
constitutional  maxim.     It  was  to  the  effect 
•*  that  by  combining  liberty  with  order,  by 
preserving  what  is  valuable,  and  amending 
what  is  defective,  you  will  sustain  the  fabric 
of  our  institutions  as  the  abode  and  shelter 
of  a  free  and  happy  people."     Nothing 
could  be  more  constitutional,  no  sentiment 
could  bo  more  deserving  of  praise;  but  he 
submitted  to  the  Government  that  where 
the  Ministerial  tree  bore  such  blossoms, 
the  people  would  expect  to  gather  some 
fruit.     The  mere  assertion  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples unattended  by  liberal  acts  was  much 
about  the  same  as  a  strict  observance  of 
religious    ceremonies     without     Christian 
deeds.     He  was  there  to  ask  the  House 
and   the  Government   to    carry   out   the 
maxim  as  he  had  just  quoted — *'  to  pre- 
serve what  is  valuable,"  by  jealously  guard- 
ing the  purity  of  election;  and  **  to  amend 
what  is  defective,"  by  protecting  the  elector 
from  the  power  of  undue  influence;  and  he 
fearlessly   appealed  to  the  arguments  of 
former  debates,  as  yet  unanswered,  and, 
as  he  believed,  unanswerable,  to  prove  that 
the  ballot  could  achieve  this  desirable  re- 
form.    He  knew  it  was  almost  hopeless  to 
make  this  question  palatable  to  the  House, 
but  he  hoped  to  increase  his  claim  to  their 
indulgence  by  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
the  arguments  he  had  used  on  previous  oc- 
casions.    He  considered  the  ballot  to  be 
the  most  popular  of  all  those  measures  of 
Parliamentary  reform  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  by  his  hon.  Friends 
on  various  occasions.      He  considered  it 
ought  to  be  the  primary  step,  because  it 
was  the  stepping-stone  to  all  other  ques- 
tions of  Parliamentary  reform.     No  con- 
stitutional reform  could  take  place  unless 
through  Membei*s  sent  to  that  House  by 
those  legally  entitled  to  send  them  there. 
With  the  electoral  body  he  had  to  deal,  as 
at  present  formed;  he  sought  not  to  re- 
model the  formation,  and  he  thought  this 
loss  objectionable  to  the  generality  of  Mem- 
bers, because  in  seeking  it  they  sought  to 
alter  no  existing  institution.     They  sought 
merely  to  protect  the  elector  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  which  they  had  entailed 
upon  him,  and  because  at  present  he  was 
unable  to  discharge  that  duty,  from  the 
obstructions  and  abuses  which  had  crept 
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m  naTigation.  This  simplo  proposition, 
simple  as  it  seemed  to  him,  had  always 
hitherto  been  met  with  lively  indignation. 
Minister  after  Minister  came  down  to  that 
Hoose  driren  to  his  wits' end  to  prove  thai 
some  vital  objection  existed  to  a  man  dis- 
charging his  dnty  sub  silentio,  even  when 
it  was  confessed  that  he  was  miable  to 
discharge  it  vivd  voce.  This  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a  very  difficult  question  to  argue 
against,  while  the  argnmfents  in  favour  of 
it  were,  he  thoaght  irresistible.  The  argu- 
ments against  it  had  been  gradually  dwin- 
dling away — they  had  become  **  small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less,"  until,  at 
length,  they  had  ended  in  silence  and  hard 
voting.  When  other  questions  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  were  brought  before  the 
House,  there  was  no  want  of  eloquence 
against  them  on  tho  part  of  their  oppo- 
nents; but  the  moment  the  ballot  was  men- 
tioned, hon.  Members  became  perfectly 
mute.  They  shied  and  dogged  the  ques- 
tion by  every  means  in  their  power.  When 
Mr.  Ward  brought  forward  his  Motion  on 
the  subject,  in  1842,  the  same  complaint 
was  made,  and  the  great  difficulty  then,  as 
now,  was  to  get  the  Government  on  their 
legs.  The  consequence  was  that  people 
believed  that  they  opposed  tho  measure  for 
other  reasons  than  those  which  they  as- 
signed, and  the  people  were  ready  enough 
to  assign  reasons  for  them.  The  people 
believed  that  they  opposed  the  measure 
solely  because  they  could  not  endure  to  see 
the  upper  classes  and  the  aristocracy  shorn 
of  their  undue  and  unconstitutional  influ- 
ence. The  course  he  intended  to  pursue 
on  the  present  occasion  was  to  meet  some 
of  the  objections  which  had  been  most 
lately  put  on  record  as  arguments  against 
the  measure.  lie  found  that  they  had  a 
fresh  opponent  in  the  field.  Ho  found  that 
they  had  to  contend  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  That  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  formerly  a  supporter  of  this 
measure.  The  brilliant  eloquence,  the 
acute  logical  powers  of  that  right  hon. 
Baronet,  made  him  an  undesirable  oppo- 
nent; while  his  high  character,  and  the 
important  position  he  held  in  Her  Majes- 
ty s  Councils,  made  his  example  most  dan- 
gerous. It  was  for  this  latter  reason  that, 
feeling  as  he  did  his  incompetence  to  cope 
with  such  an  adversary,  with  some  hesita- 
tion he  had  resolved  to  deal  with  tho  apos- 
tacy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  to 
ask  him  to  explain  some  parts  of  his  con- 
diioi  on  this  queation.    He  begged  to  say 


that  he  did  not  aasnme  for  a  momeiit  diat 
any  Gentleman  was  compelled  always  to 
remain  of  the  same  opinion.  Graye  stales- 
men  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  had  changed  their  opin- 
ions frequently,  and  with  their  opinions  bad 
changed  their  votes;  and  he  muaS  saj,  as 
an  humble  individual,  that  he  had  Ihooght 
them  perfectly  right.  There  waa  the  qaes- 
tionof  the  comIaws,for  instance,  upon  which 
tho  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tarn- 
worth,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon,  and  other  great  statesBMo,  had 
changed  their  opinions  and  votes;  bat,  be- 
fore they  did  so,  they  gave  that  Home,  the 
country,  and  their  constituents  the  most  eotti- 
plete,  elaborate,  and  anxious  explanation; 
and  he  submitted  that  if  they  had  not  adopt- 
ed that  course  ihey  would  have  appeared, 
in  tho  face  of  the  country,  as  so  many  m- 
equivocal  and  naked  rats.  He  (Mr.  Ber- 
keley) therefore  maintained  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  changed  their  opinions  on  to  im- 
portant a  question  as  the  balloi  ongkl  to 
follow  a  similar  course,  and  give  to  the 
House  and  the  country  a  most  complete 
and  ample  explanation.  Now,  how  aloed 
tho  facts  of  the  ease  ?  In  1848.  when  be 
(Mr.  Berkeley)  had  the  honour  to  propose, 
and  tho  great  luck  in  that  Hoose  to  carrr, 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  bnlloi,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Seerstaiy 
did  not  rote.  The  friends  of  the  Motion 
first  became  aware  of  the  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained by  reading  that  melancholy  ebituaiy 
of  departed  Reformers — the  diTisioD-Ust  oif 
the  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  sp- 
pcared  in  the  House  on  that  occasion;  Imt, 
like  the  phantoms  in  Macbeth^  **  come  liks 
shadows,  so  depart,"  he  came  like  a  ahadow 
and  so  departed — he  pointed  to  hia  vote 
and  glided  noiselessly  out  of  the  lobby. 
When  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
brought  forward  the  general  qnestion  of 
reform,  he  (Mr.  Berkeley)  ventured  to  ar- 
raign the  silent  system,  and  then  they  had 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  explanation. 
And  what  did  it  amount  to?  It  seemed 
that  in  1838  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
voted  with  Mr.  Grote  in  favour  of  the  bal- 
lot, and  when  Mr.  Ward  brought  forward 
the  question  in  1842  he  voted  with  hin 
also.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  his  reason  for  so  voting  was,  that  he 
then  represented  a  constitaeney  (Deron- 
port)  where  undue  influences  prevailed, 
and  that  therefore  he  had  been  indoeed  to 
give  his  reluctant  support  to  the  halloL  In 
1847i  however,  the  rij^t  hon.  ^ 
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became  Member  for  Nortbmnbcriftnd,  and 
88  that  was  a  pure  eonstituenej — as  he 
was  then  breathing  wholesome  air — and  as 
be  had  at  length  escaped  from  the  foal  at- 
mosphere of  Deronport,  he  thought  it  right 
to  tarn  rotmd  and  rote  against  the  ballot; 
the  reason  he  assigned  being,  that  pubKe 
opinion  had  of  late  acted  so  powerfnllj 
upon  the  upper  classes  that  they  had  be- 
cfome  politically  rirtuous.  Sorely  nerer 
before  had  sach  a  reason  been  given  by 
any  statesman  for  a  tote.  It  had  been 
laid  down  by  Barke,  that  when  a  Member 
itatered  the  House  of  Commons,  he  entered 
it  as  Member  for  all  England,  and  that  he 
flrhonld  not  attempt  to  legislate  for  the 
eonnty,  city,  or  borongh  which  returned 
him,  but  for  the  community  at  large.  He 
(Mr.  Berkeley)  left  the  House  to  say,  whe- 
ther, upon  this  principle,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  reason  for  bis  vote  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ballot  would  hold  water.  He 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  another  extraordinary  circumstance 
connected  with  the  house  of  Grey.  In 
1837,  Lord  Howick,  then  Member  for 
Northumberland,  now  Earl  Grey,  voted 
against  the  ballot,  the  reason  he  assigned 
for  doin^  so  being  the  same  as  that  now 
assigned  by  his  right  hon.  Relative, 
namely,  the  increased  political  virtue  of 
the  upper  classes.  In  1841,  however, 
the  noble  Lord,  having  been  defeated  in  an 
election  contest  for  Northumberland,  turned 
short  round  upon  his  former  opinions  about 
the  increasing  purity  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  showed  that  he  had  been  talking  non- 
sense on  the  suhject,  for  at  the  declara- 
tion of  the  poll  at  Alnwick  the  noble  Lord 
made  a  most  sweeping  and  unmeasured  at- 
tack upon  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  Tankerville,  and  his  opponent,  Lord 
Ossulston,  for  unworthy  trickery,  for  un- 
Bcrupulously  violating  their  promises,  and 
for  unduly  influencing  the  electors.  [The 
hon.  Member  read  extracts  from  Hansard, 
from  the  noble  Lord's  speech  at  Alnwick, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Ward  in  his  speech  on 
the  ballot  in  1842.]  Mr.  Ward  on  that 
occasion  claimed  the  noble  Lord  as  a  pro- 
selyte, and  challenged  him  to  support  him 
with  his  vote.  The  noble  Lord,  however, 
contented  himself  with  walking  out  of  the 
House  without  voting  at  all.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  the  test  of  purity  of  political 
opinion  in  the  mind  of  the  family  of  Grey 
was  a  Northumberland  election.  If  a  Grey 
were  rejected,  straightway  the  community 
was  plunged  into  the  depths  of  vice;  if  a 
Chrey  were  sneeesrful,  the  eleetoni  were 


immediately  full  of  virtue.  But  now  as  to 
the  fact  of  the  increased  political  purity 
said  to  be  grown  among  the  upper  classes. 
There  was  a  Committee  which  inquired  into 
the  corruption  of  the  franchise  in  1836. 
That  Committee  had  evidence  laid  before 
it  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
evidence  which  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  who  had  not  actually  read  it  to  con- 
ceive. In  1848  he  bad  quoted  in  extenso 
from  that  evidence,  and  proved  that  a  ge- 
neral state  of  demoralisation  characterised 
all  elections  at  which  anything  of  party 
spirit  prevailed;  and  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing cases  not  to  be  upset— and  he  de- 
fled  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  upset 
them — of  the  grossest  intimidation,  cor- 
ruption, and  msdversation,  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  of  the  franchise.  As  an  appendix 
to  the  report  of  that  Committee,  he  had 
quoted  the  evidence  seriatim,  taken  before 
almost  every  one  of  the  Election  Commit- 
tees from  that  time  to  this— evidence  prov- 
ing that  the  same  demoralisation,  the  same 
intimidation,  the  same  corruption _prevailed 
in  1848  and  1849,  as  in  1836.  He  would 
ask,  which  was  to  be  believed  in  preference, 
the  bald  but  bold  assertions  of  individual 
Members,  be  their  position  what  it  might, 
or  the  evidence  on  oath  taken  before  so 
many  Committees,  backed  by  the  distinct 
statements  of  facts  adduced  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  whene? er  the  subject  had 
been  discussed?  There  was  the  distinct 
evidence  of  the  hon.  Memhor  for  Birminff- 
ham  in  1848  and  1849,  who  stated,  of  fats 
own  knowledge,  that  no  election  for  the 
great  city  he  represented  ever  took  place 
without  at  least  1 ,000  of  the  electors  being 
prevented  from  voting  by  intimidation.  The 
hon.  Member  did  not  mention  the  many 
hundred  other  electors,  who  on  all  those 
occasions  did  vote  upon  intimidation  and 
against  their  consciences.  The  hon. 
Member  who  seconded  his  Motion  in 
1849  —  the  Member  for  Maeclesfleld  — 
showed,  from  his  own  experience,  the 
state  of  intimidation  into  which  the  metro- 
polis was  plunged  at  every  election  ;  and 
he  bad  himself  given,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, examples  of  the  intimidation  prac- 
tised at  particular  elections.  He  chal- 
lenged the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  show 
to  the  House  what  increase  in  political 
virtue  had  taken  place  in  the  upper  classes 
in  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  that  should 
supersede  the  goodness  and  expediency  of 
the  ballot,  which  he  himself  admitted,  in 
1838  and  1842.  He  ^re%utcv«^  >.Va!^^^ 
ri^  lion.  Q«ii1i\fim%ti  nwj\^\iw^  ^^  ^»rt^ 
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to  avoid,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  ob- 
solete claptrap  that  formerly  served  a  turn 
— about  the  unmanliness  and  the  un-Eng- 
lingsbness,  and  so  forth,  of  the  ballot — 
the  twaddle  about  its  being  cowardly  to 
give  a  vote  and  conceal  its  object.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  see  that  he 
might  as  well  suggest  it  as  cowardice  for  a 
man  to  use  his  watch  and  then  conceal  it, 
since  the  political  intimidator  and  bully 
had  no  more  right  to  your  vote  than  the 
pickpocket  to  your  watch.  Nor,  he  con- 
ceived, would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  English  people 
were  less  fitted  now  than  in  1842  for  the 
ballot,  after  the  proofs  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  received  of  the  sound  sense,  in- 
telligence, good  feeling,  and  loyalty  of  that 
people,  in  times  of  great  excitement  abroad, 
and  sedition,  nay,  of  rebellion  at  home. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  contemplate  the  proposition  that  the 
people  were  less  anxious  about  the  matter 
now,  because  they  did  not  so  earnestly  agi- 
tate the  question.  Let  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman beware  of  such  an  argument  as 
that,  lest  he  confirmed  what  was  said 
against  his  Government — that  it  refused 
to  reason  what  it  yielded  to  agitation — 
lest  he  justified  the  character  of  the  Whigs 
given  by  that  straightforward  nobleman 
the  Marquess  of  Anglcsea,  that  they  were 
a  kind  of  tide-waiting  legislators — that 
they  floated  in  on  the  tide  of  reform,  stop- 
ped when  it  became  slack  water,  and 
floated  back  with  the  ebb.  To  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were  now  to  carry  out  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesea's  graphic  metaphor, 
punting  their  boats  about  in  slack  water 
on  this  question,  he  would  give  the  earnest 
advice  to  reflect  maturely  on  the  position 
of  things  in  this  year,  1850.  The  threat 
of  Gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  benches  to 
appeal  to  the  country  must  be  ringing  in 
their  ears ;  and,  ringing  there,  it  could 
not  but  bring  to  their  minds  the  last  ap- 
peal of  the  same  sort  which  led  to  the 
general  election,  under  the  contending 
banners  of  free  trade  and  protection,  in 
1841,  and  to  the  results  of  that  contest. 
If  the  appeal  then  was  an  appeal  to  de- 
moralisation, what  would  an  appeal  now 
be  ?  It  would  be  an  appeal  in  which 
wealth  and  power,  putting  on  the  screw 
to  its  last  round,  would  override  the  towns, 
and  stalk  over  the  counties,  trampling  on 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  tenant  farmers 
more  boldly,  more  basely,  more  unblush- 
ingly  than  ever.  It  would  be  an  appeal 
to  strength  to  dictate  to  weakness — an 


appeal  to  wealth  to  deal  with  poTerty — 
an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  elect 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  would  say 
one  word  as  to  the  vain  attempts  of  recent 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  least  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  electoral  system — the 
evil  of  overt  bribery.  They  had  made  laws 
stringent  enough  against  overt  bribery, 
but  they  had  entirely  omitted  the  preven- 
tion of  secret  bribery,  and  of  that  intimi- 
dation by  exclusive  dealing,  which  con- 
tained within  itself  the  principle  of  bribery. 
They  had,  in  short,  strained  at  the  gnat, 
and  swallowed  the  camel.  Exclusive  deal- 
ing was  the  right  arm  of  intimidation — the 
essence  of  bribery,  in  its  very  worst  form. 
In  the  case  of  simple  bribery  you  gave  a 
man  a  reward  for  selling  his  conscience ; 
you,  perhaps,  saved  him  and  his  family  from 
ruin,  from  starvation,  and  in  some  cases  a 
positive  good  might  accrue,  though  no  ex- 
cuse might  be  taken  as  an  extenuation. 
But  in  exclusive  dealing  you  punished, 
you  perhaps  ruined,  a  man  and  his  family, 
because  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
which  was  the  worse  offence.  Again,  they 
had  passed  a  measure  by  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  stand  against  treach- 
ery and  rascality ;  he  referred  to  their  law 
of  agency,  under  which  agency  was  de- 
finable to  be  a  man*8  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  a  candidate,  or  being  seen  in  his  com- 
mittee-room, or  placarding  one  of  his  bills, 
or  wearing  his  colours,  and  so  on,  the  far- 
ther fact  of  any  such  person  afterwards 
giving  a  sovereign  to  an  elector  being 
deemed  sufficient  to  eject  a  candidate,  i 
elected,  from  his  seat.  He  had  on  this 
point  consulted  many  of  the  most  eminent 
election  agents,  and  they  were  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that,  under  this  law,  after  a 
general  election,  there  would  be  more 
seats  unjustly  declared  void  on  petition 
than  had  ever  been  declared  void  before, 
justly  or  unjustly,  from  the  utter  Tague- 
ncss,  and  unlimited  extent,  of  the  defini- 
tion, and  the  wide  field  given  to  stimula- 
tion of  agency.  He  had  urged  this  ques- 
tion on  the  House  in  the  honest  conviction 
that  it  was  a  measure  due  to  the  people  of 
England,  to  the  constituencies  who  elected 
that  House,  as  a  measure  called  for  by 
justice  and  by  humanity;  and  he  now  com- 
mitted his  short  sketch  to  them,  prepared 
to  receive  counter  conviction  from  any  man 
who  could  furnish  him  with  it. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  put-— 

"  That  leave  bo  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  pro- 
tect the  Parliamentary  Electors  of  Oreat  Biiteim 
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and  IreUnd  from  unduo  influence,  by  the  use  of 
the  BaUot." 

Lord   DUDLEY   STUART    seconded 
the  MotioD.      His   hon.  Friend  had    en- 
deared himself  to  the  people  by  his  able, 
unyielding,  and  not  always  unsuccessful, 
advocacy  of  this  most  important  principle. 
For  be  it  remembered  that  there  was  now, 
on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Members  of  Parliament,  the  votes 
of  the  electors  ought  to  be  taken  by  way  of 
ballot.  He  believed  that  this  was  the  darling 
measure  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was  one 
to  which  they  were  most  justly  entitled.   It 
was  demanded  alike  by  all  who  possessed 
and  by  all  who  sought  the  franchise,  as  the 
only  means  of  giving  them  the  secure  exer- 
cise of  that  franchise.     Without  the  ballot, 
the  elector  could  never  substantially  enjoy 
the  vote  which  the  constitution  gave  him. 
The  ballot  was  alike  his  due,  whether  he 
claimed  the  franchise  as  a  trust,  as  a  right, 
or  as  a  privilege.     In  relation  to  its  char- 
acter as  a  trust,  it  was  objected  that  those 
who  so  exercised  being  responsible  for  its 
exercise  to  the  non-electors,  could  not  con- 
sistently conceal  its  application  ;  but  this 
argument,  at  all  events,  could  not  be  justly 
held  by  those  who  resisted  an  extension  of 
the  franchise  on  the  ground  that  the  peo- 
ple were  not  yet  fitted  for  it;  since,  if  they 
were  not  fit  to  vote,  they  were  equally  un- 
fit to   control  a  vote.      If  any   persons 
doubted  the  extent  to  which  undue  influ- 
ence prevailed,  he  would  ask  them  to  look 
at    tho  different  constituencies,  and   see 
whether  there  were  any  in  which  numerous 
electors  did  not  abstain  from  voting  through 
fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  influ- 
ential individuals,  or  from  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  some  reward.      Now,  the 
ballot  would,  on  tho  one  hand,  prevent  in- 
timidation, while  on  the  other  hand  it  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  corruption.     He 
felt  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  opposed  the  ballot  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  promote  deception  and  en- 
courage a  spirit  of  disingenuousness,  and 
that  it  woula  be  found  ineffectual  for  the 
object  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.     He 
believed  the  opposition  offered  to  the  ballot 
arose  from  a  love  of  power.     Its  opponents 
could  not  divest  themselves  of  a  notion  that 
they  had  a  right  to  difkt  and  govern  the 
votes  of  those  who  lived  on  their  estates, 
or  with   whom   they  dealt.     They  were 
averse  to  the  measure  because  they  had 
no  confidence  in  the  people,  and  they  had 
no  confidence  in  themselves.    They  talked 


about  the  just  influence  of  property  ;  but 
what  was  the  just  influence  of  property  ? 
It  was  this — that  when  a  possessor  of  pro- 
perty  was  a  humane  and  considerate  man, 
he  would  be  respected  and  looked  up  to 
by  those  around  him,  who  would  be  anxious 
to  know  his  opinions,  and  who  would  pro- 
bably in  most  cases  be  guided  by  his  views; 
but  anything  beyond  that  was   tyranny. 
If  it  were  considered  desirable  that  pro* 
perty  should   have  more  influence,   that 
House  had  better  pass  a  law  providing  that 
people  should  have  votes  in  proportion  to 
their  property.     That  would  be  preferable 
to  the  present  system,  which  pretended  to 
give  people  votes,  but  which  was  nothing 
better  than  a  mockety  and  delusion.     It 
was  said  that  the  ballot  would  be  ineffec- 
tual to  accomplish  the  object  it  was  in- 
tended to  effect.     He  would  admit  that 
that  might  perhaps  happen  in  some  small 
places;  but  the  conclusion  to  which  he  came 
was,  that  the  franchise  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tinued in  such  small  places,  but  that  larger 
bodies  ought  to  be  invested  with  the  right 
of  electing  Members  of  Parliament.     He 
would  not  say  that  he  considered  tho  ballot 
would  be  a  panacea  for  all  evils,  or  that  it 
might  not  be  attended  with  some  disad- 
vantages as  well  as  with  great  advantages. 
He  was  not  in  favour  of  doing  things  in 
secret,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  much 
better  if  all  electors  had  the  manliness  and 
independence  to  exercise  their  franchise* 
without  deferring  to  the  influence  of  others* 
and  also  if  persons  in  the  higher  classes 
were  too  high-minded  to  stoop  to  intimida- 
tion and  corruption.      But  they  were  to 
legislate  for  men,  not  as  they  ought  to  be* 
but  as  they  are  ;    and  when   he   knew 
the  situation  to  which  families  had  been 
reduced  because  electors  had  given  their 
votes  conscientiously,  he  considered  that 
they  ought  not  to  call  upon  men  to  make 
such  sacrifices  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rivilcge  or  right  which  the  constitution 
ad  placed  in  their  hands.     It  was  said 
that  the  ballot  would  be  useless,  because 
the  electors  would  themselves  divulge  in 
what  way  they  had  voted;  but  was  it  likely* 
when  it  was  impoi*tant  to  a  man  that  his 
vote  should  not  be  known,  that  he  would 
be   so  great  a  fool   as   to    proclaim    for 
whom  it  had  been  given  ?     He  (Loi*d  D. 
Stuart)  thought,    however,   that    it  was 
likely,  after  a  time,  that  the  habit  of  con* 
coaling  votes  would  be  laid  aside.     He  be* 
lieved  that  if  they  had  the  ballot  the  rich 
and  powerful  would  by  de^gc^e.%  ^<«sAi!9Qk 
their  atlem^^U  lo  \.yctbTiTi\&^  wcA  \a  ^KScros^N 
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tliat  things  would  then  bo  placed  upon  a 
better  footing;  and  that  the  poople  would 
not  be  anxious  to  conceal  their  votes.  In 
tho  recent  discussions  on  the  Irish  fran- 
chise, they  had  heard  something  from  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  of  the  leaven  of  democ- 
racj,  and  of  that  House  proceeding  in  a 
downward  course.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
the  leaven  of  democracy;  he  wanted  the 
people  to  have  the  constitutional  right  of 
electing  their  own  representatives,  and  he 
considered  that,  when  that  House  was 
really  and  truly  elected  by  the  people,  and 
was  more  in  harmony  with  their  wishes  and 
desires,  so  far  from  being  lowered  it  would 
be  greatly  elevated.  He  believed  that  the 
ballot  would  tend  to  the  general  welfare 
and  benefit  of  the  nation;  and  the  Motion 
before  the  House  had  therefore  his  hearty 
concurrence. 

Sm  G.  GREY  said,  he  would  not  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  House  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes;  but  ai  the  Mover  of 
the  resolution  had  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of   his    speech  to    a    review    of 
hia   (Sir  G.    Grey's)   conduct  upon   this 
question,  he  would  in  a  very  few  sentences 
gratify  the  hon.  Gentleman's  curiosity,  by 
informing  him  what  were  the  opinions  he 
entertained,  and  what  course  he  intended 
to  take  on  the  Motion  before  the  House. 
He  differed  from  that  hon.  Gentleman  in 
his   estimate   of    the   importance  of    the 
ballot.      He   (Sir    G.    Grey)    never    had 
stated  that  he  considered  the  question  one 
of  vast  importance;  and  when  he  had  sup- 
ported a  Motion  for  the  ballot,  he  had  said 
that  he  luid   no  great  confidence  in  the 
success  of  Uie  plan.    He  had  supported  it, 
however,  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  a 
large  body  of  constituents,  to  whom  he 
owed  much,  and  who  had  given  him  most 
disinterested  support.     That  constituency, 
by  petitions  addressed  to  that  House,  had 
certainly  persuaded  him  of  their  desire  to 
obtain  the  ballot  as  a  protection  for  some 
of  their  number,  with  regard  to  whom  he 
stated  at  the  time  that  he  thought  undue 
influence    had    been    exercised,    and    for 
whom  ho  endeavoured,  in  the  absence  of 
other   means,  to    procure  the    protection 
they  required.     He  agreed  very  much  in 
the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed  a 
few  nights  ago  by  tlic  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex,  that  the  advantages  and  evils 
of  the   ballot    were   both    greatly   exag- 
gerated.     The   more   he   had   heard   tl)e 
question  argued,  and  the  more  considera- 
tion he  had  given  to  it,  the  more  satisfied 
he  waa  that  so  far  from  preventing  bri- 


bery, the  ballot,  if  adopted,  would  ia  aoniA 
constituencies  greatly  facilitate  the  eon- 
mission  of  wholesale  bribery,  and  in  most 
constituencies  would  render  it  dificult  to 
bring  home  acts  of  bribery  to  particolar 
parties.     At  the  same  time  he    thought 
there  were  cases  where  the  poirer  of  giruig 
secret  votes  might  enable  honest  rotera  to 
exercise  the  franchise  according  to  their 
own  judgment  and  xM>nacience,  free  from 
external  control.     He  belieyed,  however, 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  caaee  the  bal- 
lot, if  adopted,  would  be  wholly  inopeta- 
tive.     He  did  not  think  it   would   be  a 
panacea  for  intimidation  or  bribeir.     He 
considered  that  publicity  waa  of  the  veiy 
essence  of   our  elective  franchise.      He 
would  say  nothing  about  the  ballot  being 
English  or  un-English,  but  it  was  noto- 
rious to  all  who  had  had  aoj  ezperieDee 
in  contested  elections  that  the  record   of 
the  vote  is  not,  in  99  cases  oat  of  100, 
the  first  indication  of  the  intention  sad 
opinions  of  the  voter.     Where  the  politicsl 
opinions  of  candidates  were  marled  and 
distinct,   and  where  the    great   majority 
of    the    electors  were  politicallj   divided 
into  marked  and  distinct  classes,  the  re- 
lative strength  of  parties  was  well  known, 
and    tho    candidates    knew    upon     what 
voters  they  could  rely.     He  bdieved  that 
if  secret   voting  were  adopted,  publicity 
[  would  still  remain  as  the  very  essence  of 
our  electoral  system.     The  question,  then, 
was — whether  it  was  necessary  or  expe- 
dient to  adopt  the  ballot  for  the  protection 
of  a  minority  of  voters  ?     He  had  stated 
that,  on  the  occasion  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  he  had,  in  deference  to  the  ex- 
pressed  wishes  of  his  constituents,   bet 
with    hesitation    and    reluctance,    givoi 
his  support  to  the  purpose  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the   remedy  they  had  suggests. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Bristol  had  said 
that  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  stated  laat  year 
that  the  political  virtue  and  purity  of  the 
upper  classes  had   so  far  increased  thst 
he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  thought  the  ballot  no 
longer  necessary.      The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  invented  that  speech  for  him.    He  had 
used  no  such  expression.     What  he  had 
said  was,  that  of  late  years  the  growing 
influence  of  public  opimon  had  produced  a 
much  more  powerful  check  than  fonneriy 
existed   against   tile  use  of  thoae  nndoe 
means   which   had  been  frequently  exer- 
cised with  a  view  to  induce  electors  to 
vote    coutrory    to    their    opinions.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  would  see  that  that  vas  a 
totally  different  thing  from  eztoDii^  noliti- 
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cal  virtue  And  puritj.  He  (Sir  6.  Grej) 
had  spoken  of  public  opinion  as  expressed 
through  the  press,  in  the  countrj,  and  in 
that  House,  and  of  the  exposura  which 
followed  attempts  to  intimidate  or  corrupt 
electors :  and  he  believed  that  this  af- 
forded a  better  securitj  than  any  law 
that  could  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
for  altering  the  mode  oi  voting.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  they  were  to  adopt  the  ballot, 
they  would  not  protect  that  class  of  elec- 
tors who,  with  known  political  opinions, 
wished  to  abstain  from  voting.  Their 
opinions  being  known,  electors  might  still 
be  prevented  from  voting,  or  compelled 
to  vote  by  undue  influence.  With  re- 
gard to  the  various  lights  in  which  the 
franchise  was  regarded,  he  differed  from 
those  who  treated  it  as  a  mere  privi- 
lege, ioT  he  considered  the  franchise,  not 
as  a  mere  privilege,  but  as  a  trust  con- 
ferred for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
and  there  was  much  force  in  the  argu- 
ment that  should  therefore  be  exercised 
in  the  face  of  the  community.  These 
considerations  induced  him,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  own  judgment,  which  he  felt  bound 
to  fellow,  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  when  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  any  earnest  desire  for  the  ballot, 
when  there  was  no  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  when  he  be- 
lieved the  people  generally  did  not  desire 
it — although  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bristol  had  by  a  lucky  accident, 
carried  his  Motion  by  a  narrow  majo- 
rity last  year — to  decline  to  concur  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  change  he  pro- 
posed— a  change  which  he  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
believed  would  confer  advantages  upon  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  community,  and 
which  advantages  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  evils  with  which  it 
would  be  attended. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON,  amid  loud  cries  of 
''  Divide  !*'  said,  that  this  was  by  far  too 
important  a  question  to  be  decided  without 
discussion.  It  seemed  there  was  impatience 
at  the  slightest  discussion  on  the  question 
of  reform.  Why,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
had  called  for  a  division  before  the  right 
hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  had  an  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing the  views  of  the  Government.  [Sir 
G.  Grey  :  My  own  views  only.]  He  was 
glad  to  hear  that  the  ballot  was  to  be  an 
open  question.  Now,  he  wished  to  make  a 
remark  to  agricultural  Members  especially, 
who  seemed  so  impatient.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  BttckinghAmsbire  had  lately  ex- 


patiated much  on  the  importance  of  havmg 
the  independent  voice  of  the  tenant  far- 
Doers  of  England  expressed  in  Parliament. 
The  hon.  Member  was  desirous  that  the 
opinions  of  that  class  should  be  obtained 
free  from  all  external  ixifluences,  and  that 
they  should  be  treated  as  an  intelligent  and 
independent  body  of  men.  He  (Mr.  Gib- 
son) was  prepared  to  treat  them  in  that 
spirit;  and  for  that  purpose  he  would  give 
them  the  protection  of  the  ballot,  in  order 
that  they  might  give  their  unbiassed  votes 
at  elections.  The  right  hon.  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  said,  that  when  he  voted  for 
the  ballot,  he  had  done  bo  in  deference  to 
the  generally  expressed  opinion  of  those 
electors  who  sent  him  to  that  House;  ajid 
he  (Mr.  Gibson)  eould  tell  hon.  Members 
opposite  that  if  they  adopted  a  similar  line 
of  conduct — if  they  voted  in  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  tenant  farmers,  they 
would  also  vote  for  the  ballot.  The  right 
hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  had  said  the 
ballot  would  be  inoperative  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  If  so,  where  was  the 
danger  of  making  the  expenmeut  ?  But  it 
could  hardly  be  called  an  experiment,  see- 
ing that  it  was  in  full  operation  in  many 
other  countries;  and  he  would  venture  to 
say,  that  in  no  country  wherein  it  had  been 
adopted,  would  you  find  the  electoral  body 
willing  to  relinquish  it.  But  with  regard 
to  its  being  inoperative  in  the  great  majo- 
rity of  cases,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the 
minority  by  whom  it  was  required  that  his 
hon.  Friend  brought  it  forward.  It  was 
precisely  for  that  minority  of  cases,  where 
undue  influence  was  exercised,  that  the 
ballot  was  required.  Therefore  to  say  that 
it  was  inoperative  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  was  to  say  nothing.  You  might  ap- 
ply the  same  rule  to  your  police  or  your 
criminal  law,  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  they  were  inoperative.  The  ques- 
tion was,  did  they  not  come  into  operation 
in  those  particular  cases  where  the  protec- 
tion of  police  and  of  law  was  required  % 
What  he  asked  was  this — what  public  ad- 
vantage did  you  attain  by  compelling  men 
to  make  known  their  votes  ?  The  advo- 
cates of  the  present  system  of  open  voting 
said  that  a  man  must  give  his  vote  under 
certain  restrictions,  one  restriction  being 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  publish  it 
to  all  the  world.  But  if  you  established 
such  a  restriction,  you  were  bound  to  show 
its  advantages.  Was  a  man  to  vote  as  he 
wished,  or  was  he  not  ?  That  was  the 
question.      He  believed  that  thft  H5)»»fo 
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cording  to  his  conscience.  Well,  then,  if 
by  your  compulsory  publicity  you  com- 
pelled a  man  to  vote  otherwise  than  he 
would  have  voted,  had  he  the  protection  of 
the  ballot,  you  violated  the  principle  on 
which  you  had  given  him  the  vote — name- 
ly, that  of  voting  according  to  his  con- 
science and  understanding.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  publicity  had  no  effect,  and  a 
man  voted  publicly  as  ho  would  have  done 
secretly,  then  the  restraint  in  question  was 
inoperative.  In  either  case,  therefore, 
there  was  no  argument  for  the  continuance 
of  the  compulsory  publicity  of  a  man's 
vote.  In  the  former  instance  the  restraint 
was  oppressive,  in  the  latter  it  was  inope- 
rative, and  therefore  on  both  grounds  it 
ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  There  was  another 
argument  which  appeared  to  him  of  im- 
portance, and  it  was  this,  that  if  candidates 
knew  that  the  electoral  body  could  exer- 
cise their  own  free  choice,  and  act  upon 
their  convictions,  when  voting  for  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  they  (the  candidates) 
would  no  longer  appeal  to  a  mere  unthink- 
ing cry  or  clap- trap  agitation.  Every  can- 
didate, thus  knowing  that  every  voter  was 
at  libeHy  to  vote  as  he  thought  fit,  would 
more  maturely  consider  the  subjects  on 
which  he  had  to  address  the  constituency. 
The  result  would  be  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter in  hustings  speeches,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  higher  and  more  considerate  tone 
to  political  expositions.  The  electors  would 
also  be  induced  to  give  greater  considera- 
tion to  political  questions,  and  feel  more  in- 
terest in  their  investigation.  It  was  a  fact, 
which  he  could  vouch  for,  that  many  men 
at  present  would  rather  know  nothing  of 
the  political  questions  of  the  day  than  be 
informed  of  them,  and  felt  a  great  reluc- 
tance to  investigate  them,  simply  because 
by  being  ignorant  of  the  course  they  were 
about  to  take,  they  avoided  the  risk  of 
having  their  convictions  running  counter 
to  their  interests.  On  tliese  grounds,  with 
the  view  of  improving  the  political  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  of  improving  also  the 
character  of  the  speeches  and  appeals  of 
candidates,  and  believing  that  it  would 
create  greater  tranquillity  at  elections  by 
doing  away  with  mobbing  and  other  such 
proceedings,  by  which  men  were  deterred 
from  the  ordeal  of  passing  through  two 
lines  of  opposing  voters  in  order  to  record 
their  votes,  he  held  that  the  electoral  body 
ought  to  possess  the  protection  of  the 
ballot. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAMS  said,  representing 
»a  he  did  in  that  House  a  large  portion  of 


that  particular  class  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects who  desired  to  be  enabled  to  use  the 
franchise,  without  the  permission  and  not 
under  the  compulsion  or  control  of  their 
landlords  or  their  customers — deemiDir  it  to 
be  his  bounden  duty  to  speak  their  senti- 
ments, whenever  this,  to  them  most  import- 
ant, subject  should  be  brought  forward — 
he  had  felt  much  pleasure  when  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bristol  last  Ses- 
sion asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  in  sec- 
onding his  Motion,  and  boldly  expressing 
his  sentiments  on  the  question.     He  could 
now,  as  he  did  then,  corroborate  to  the 
utmost  extent  his  statements  of  the  dis- 
graceful state  of  thraldom  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  metropolis,  as  Well  as 
other  cities  and  boroughs,  were  plunged ; 
and  he  was  enabled  to  point  out  the  de- 
moralisation of   constituencies  in    Wales, 
his  native  country,  under  the  influence  of 
the  landlords.     Well  had  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  al- 
though for  the  last  few  years  the  screws 
and  engines  of  compulsion  had  not  been 
resorted  to,  unless  in  particular  instances, 
with  that  fierce  determination  which  mark- 
ed  their  use  in  times  of  great  political 
excitement:  yet  it  was  a  miserable  argu- 
ment to  pretend  that,  therefore,  corruption 
and  intimidation  had  gone  out  of  fashion. 
Let  the  aristocracy  now,  if  they  could,  stir 
up  an  election,  and  the  same  scenes  would 
be  enacted  which  he  had  ventured  to  de- 
scribe last  Session.     Carriages,  with  their 
titled  occupants,  would  roll  from  door  to 
door,  as  they  did  in  1841 ;   the    threats 
and  cajolery  of  ladies  being  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent  with  tradesmen  than 
their  male  relatives  dared  to  go.     Now,  as 
a  plain  man,  but  he  trusted  an  honest  one, 
he  confessed  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend  how  hon.  Members  could  de- 
fend the  present  system.    Why  would  they 
not  be  candid,  and  say  that  it  was  folly  to 
entrust  the  present  class  of  voters  with  the 
franchise,  but  that  a  roan  should  vote  so 
many  times,  according  to  his  property? 
He   could  understand   that,  although   be 
should  not  approve  of  it.     But  that  they 
should  by  law  qualify  one  set  of  men  to 
elect  representatives,  and  then  permit  that 
privilege  to  be  usurped  by  another,  did 
seem  to  him  to  be  a  state  of  things  con- 
trary to  reason  and  common  sense.    It  was 
in  vain  to  deny  that  state  of  things.     In 
the  country  the  landlord  was  always  can- 
vassed first.     Mr.  Ward  showed  this  wh«i 
he   brought    the  question    forward,    and 
proved  the  fact,  that  where  estates  changed 
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hands,  all  the  unfortunate  creatures  on 
those  estates  who  had  a  right  to  vote, 
from  heing  Tories  became  Whigs,  and  then 
again  Tories,  according  to  the  politics  of 
their  master.  Why,  how  much  better  for 
an  auctioneer  to  put  up  an  estate,  and  de- 
scribe a  fine  property,  well  timbered  and 
watered,  abounding  in  natural  productions 
— pheasants,  hares,  rabbits,  pike,  trout, 
and  electors,  the  market  and  polling  place 
at  a  convenient  distance — than  the  bare- 
faced system  of  intimidation  carried  on 
under  the  pretence  of  tenants  at  will  being 
free  political  agents.  Of  all  practices  most 
abhorrent  to  an  Englishman  was  this  sys- 
tem of  intimidation,  openly  repudiated,  but 
quietly  winked  at  and  encouraged.  We 
have  have  had  this  system  maintained  too 
long,  by  thorough-going  Tories  and  half- 
going  Whigs,  until  it  has  become  a  scandal 
and  disgrace  to  a  civilised  nation.  In  these 
times  of  change  they  knew  not  how  soon 
they  might  be  called  before  their  constitu- 
ents. It  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  those 
who  believed  in  the  virtue  of  an  honest  and 
fair  return  to  knock  off  the  shackles  from 
the  wrists  of  those  appointed  to  elect  them, 
to  extend  the  suffrage  to  its  permitted 
limits  by  allowing  men  to  vote  who  now 
refused,  and  give  the  middle  and  working 
classes  the  power  of  expressing  their  real 
opinions.  It  was  witli  great  pleasure 
that  he  supported  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend. 

Mr.  HEALD  wished  to  assign  his  rea- 
sons for  giving  a  votte  adverse  to  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bristol  which  appeared  to  him 
to  justify  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had 
arrived.  He  entirely  differed  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manches- 
ter in  his  argument  that  this  Motion  ought 
to  be  agreed  to,  on  the  ground  that  the 
electors  of  this  country  required  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ballot.  He  (Mr.  Heald)  did 
not  admit  that  the  ballot  would  be  a  pro- 
tection; but  even  supposing  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  electors  of  this 
country  agreed  iu  opinion  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  his  answer  was,  that 
the  general  electoral  body  did  not  ask 
for  it.  He  would  venture  to  state,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  electoral 
body  of  this  country  prided  themselves  too 
much  on  having  it  known  distinctly  what 
class  of  principles  they  maintained,  and 
who  were  their  favourite  candidates  on  the 
occasion  of  a  contested  election.  It  ap- 
peared then  to  reduce  itself  to  this,  that  it 
was  the  cause  of  that  minority  to  which 
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the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Department  adverted.  He  (Mr.  Heald) 
thought  he  knew  his  own  borough  (Stock- 
port) as  well  as  any  Gentleman  who  had 
ever  represented  it,  and  he  was  perfectly 
prepared  to  state  publicly  and  to  maintain 
it,  that  not  merely  four-fifths  of  the  consti- 
tuency of  the  borough  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  con- 
stituency of  the  whole  empire,  did  not,  as 
they  could  not,  want  the  ballot  either  for 
protection  or  secrecy,  without  being  pre- 
pared at  once  to  abandon  all  their  long  es- 
tablished tastes  and  usages.  They  roust 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  their 
integrity,  on  their  honesty,  not  to  avow, 
by  the  public  record  of  their  vote,  what 
were  their  peculiar  feelings  on  great  politi- 
cal questions,  and  he  honoured  that  principle. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  part  with  any  essential 
feature  of  our  English  national  character. 
He  was  not  ashamed  himself  of  any  vote 
he  had  ever  given,  and  he  knew  this,  that, 
having  to  meet  a  popular  constituency  on 
the  hustings,  and  being  examined  as  a  can- 
didate for  their  suffrages  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  having  his  political  views  pub- 
licly canvassed,  he  had  a  right,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  dealt  with  openly  and  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  English  feelings 
and  usages.  But  there  was  a  minority,  he 
was  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  admit,  in  all 
our  constituencies,  whether  county  or  bo- 
rough, that  was  to  be  regarded  in  a  very 
different  view;  and  he  had  heard  it  con- 
tended in  that  House,  that  this  minority 
required  the  ballot  for  their  protection. 
Now,  what  was  that  minority  in  our  va- 
rious constituencies?  His  experience  for 
thirty  years  had  proved  to  him,  and  he 
hoped  to  be  corrected  if  he  were  wrong, 
that  it  was  a  nondescript  portion  of  our 
constituencies — a  party,  which  at  most  of 
our  closely-contested  elections,  hesitated 
to  declare  their  principles  if  they  had  any» 
and  to  secure  whoso  votes  the  conflict  of 
parties  was  kept  up  until  nearly  the  close 
of  the  poll.  He  did  not  charge  it  upon 
the  candidate,  but  upon  the  conduct  of 
a  very  small  minority ;  who,  wanting 
manliness  to  act  upon  their  convictions, 
waited  until  the  fate  of  an  election  was 
hanging  in  the  balance  before  they  commit- 
ted themselves.  He  asked  the  House  and 
the  country  whether  they  were  prepared  to 
give  up  a  long-established  system  merely 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  that  small,  and,  as 
he  hoped,  still  diminishing  minority  ?  I€ 
the  House  differ^  \9\\Xi  \\vai  vol  ^y^tass^^ 
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the  sooner  the  country  was  relieved — and 
he  said  this  without  qualification  or  hesi- 
tation— from  the  importunities  of  that  small 
portion  of  the  community,  the  freer  would 
he  the  votes  and  the  more  permanent  their 
hopes  of  the  constituencies  of  this  em- 
pire. 

Mr.  bright  said,  it  would  he  ex- 
tremely satisfactory  if  the  very  favourahle 
oharacter  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  gave 
of  his  own  constituents  could  he  received 
as  a  fair  one  of  the  electoral  hody  gene- 
rally. The  hon.  Gentleman  represented 
Stockport — a  horough  certainly  not  re- 
markable for  its  purity,  nor  for  the  little 
cost  of  its  elections,  but  somewhat  re- 
markable for  the  tumultuous  and  disgrace- 
ful proceedings  by  which  several  of  its 
elections  had  been  characterised.  He  knew 
something  of  that  borough,  and  would  let 
the  House  know  something  of  it  also. 
Crossing  the  enormous  viaduct  by  which 
the  North  Western  Railway  traversed  that 
town,  the  passenger  might  observe  on 
either  side  several  large  mills  and  tall 
chimneys.  Indeed  it  was  well  known  that 
Stockport  was  almost  entirely  supported 
by  its  cotton  trade,  and  that  many  of  the 
owners  of  these  mills  employed  from  500 
to  2,000  persons  each  in  carrying  on  their 
business.  Now,  not  only  over  these,  but 
likewise  over  nearly  all  the  tradesmen  in 
the  town  who  supplied  the  hundreds  of 
articles  required  in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
those  largo  manufactories,  did  the  owners 
exercise  a  direct  influence,  for  a  large  em- 
ployer was,  in  fact,  like  the  great  landed 
proprietor  with  numerous  tenants  and  la- 
bourers dependent  on  him.  He  was  him- 
self much  in  the  position  he  was  describ- 
ing. He  employed  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  at  frequent  stated  intervals  at- 
tended at  his  counting-bouse  to  receive 
payment  and  orders — men  employed  at 
subsidiary  trades  and  manufactories.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  that  species  of  influence 
which  the  ballot  was  intended  to  guard 
against,  existed  to  a  large  extent  in  such 
cases;  and  it  was  left  wholly  to  the  mo- 
rality and  conscientiousness  of  the  parties 
having  that  influence,  whether  it  was  ex- 
ercised or  not  against  the  rights  of  the 
electors  who  were  subject  to  it.  He  was 
not  about  to  say  that  the  employers  at 
Stockport  were  less  pure  or  less  disposed 
to  exercise  their  influence  than  those  of 
Rochdale,  or  of  this  metropolis,  or  else- 
where. He  merely  asserted  that  such  an 
influence  existed  in  the  hands  of  men  em- 
ploying thousands  of  persons  likely  to  be 


affected  by  it,  without  charging^  an  j  one  maa 
more  than  another  with  abasing  it;  and  he 
asked  whether,  when  party  spirit  ran  high» 
as  it  often  did  in  small  towns,  and  som^ 
times  where  there  was  really  verj  little  to 
fight   about,   sometimes   through    private 
and  sometimes  through  personal  motiveiy 
they  could  lay  their  hands  to  their  hearts* 
and  say,  that  that  inflaenee  was  not  exer- 
cised by  candidates  and  emplojen  con- 
nected with  all  political  parties.     He  be- 
lieved that  no  one  could  conscientiously 
declare  that  in  the  great  majoritj  of  elec- 
tions, whether  for  counties  or  for  boroughs, 
particularly  where  the  constituencies  were 
limited,  such  influence  had  not  heen  exer- 
cised adversely  to  the  independence  and 
conscientious  voting  of  the  electors.     The 
borough  of  Stockport  was  no  excepUon. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  electors  of  that  borough  did  not  want 
the  ballot.     Nine-tenths  of  the  electors  did 
not  vote  for  him,  and  he  could  not  speak  for 
more  than  did  vote  for  him.     The  hon. 
Member  would,  perhaps,  hefore  long,  bo 
asked  to  present  a  petition  from  the  ma- 
jority of  his  constituents  in  favour  of  the 
ballot.     In  Lancashire,  where  all  classes 
were  as  independent  as  in  anj  portion  of 
the  kingdom,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  could  asoert 
that  the  great  majority  were  in  favoiir  of 
the  ballot;  and  the  principal  reason  why  it 
was  refused  to  them  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  was,  because  they  knew  that  in 
many  instances,  were  the  ballot  granted, 
the  returns  to  that  House  would  be  veiy 
different  from  what  they  were.     He  was 
amazed  that  some  hon.  Gentl^en  who 
talked  so  much  about  morality ,  who  quoted 
all  parts  of   Scripture  upon  all  kinds  of 
questions  brought  forward  in  that  House, 
and  who  presumed  to  be  the  main  defend* 
ers  of  the  Church  and  of  that  Christianity 
which  the  Church  was  supposed  to  embody 
— he  was  surprised  that  they  should  oppose 
a  proposition  for  removing  a  system  wmeh 
gave  rise  to  immorality,  cruelty,  and  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  powerful  and 
wealthy  classes,  while  it  caused  the  hnmi- 
liation  and  degradation  of  the  more  de- 
pendent classes  of  electors — a  proposition 
to  which  there  was  no  valid  objection,  and 
the  most  that  could  be  said  against  which 
was,  that  it  would  not  do  all  the  good  its 
advocates  promised.     The  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  whole  of  the  repre- 
sentative  system,   of  the  franchise,   and 
mode  of  election,  would  be  subjected  to  a 
more  thorough  investigation  and  refonn* 
They  had  had  one  night's  debate  on  Paiw 
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Uamentary  reform,  and  thej  should  have 
many  more  on  the  subject.  Our  Parlia- 
mentary representation  was  so  monstrous 
upon  the  face  of  it  that  we  were  subjected 
to  the  ridicule  of  every  foreigner  who  ex- 
amined into  iU  [Laughter  on  the  opposite 
benches  A  It  would  be  wise  for  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen instead  of  raising  an  unmeaning 
laugh  to  give  some  arguments  to  the  House 
in  favour  of  the  system  they  upheld,  a  sys- 
tem which  was  ridiculous  in  theory,  and 
which,  in  practice,  was  found  to  occasion 
great  evils  throughout  the  country. 

Mb.  MASTERMAN  said,  that  it  was 
very  seldom  that  he  trespassed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  it  was  with  re- 
luctance that  he  did  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance; but  as  the  metropolis  had  been  all 
luded  to  in  connection  with  this  question, 
he  thought  it  might  be  expected  that  he 
should  state  his  views  upon  the  subject  of 
the  ballot*  He  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  practice  of  secret  voting  as  contra- 
distinguished from  open  voting,  and  he 
objected  to  making  that  a  matter  of  con- 
cealment— namely,  a  man's  vote — which 
everybody  ought  to  be  made  acquainted 
with. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  that  he  should  give 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Motion.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Stockport  had  said  that 
only  one-tenth  of  his  constituents  were 
anxious  for  the  ballot.  The  experience  he 
(Mr.  Muntz)  had  of  the  borough  of  Bir- 
mingham led  him  to  believe  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  electors  would  like 
to  have  it,  and  that  that  proportion  con- 
sisted of  the  most  respectable  class,  princi- 
pally shopkeepers,  who  did  not  think  it 
just  either  to  themselves  or  their  families 
to  have  the  system  of  open  voting  conti- 
nued. Now,  before  he  happened  to  be  in 
Parliament  a  sharply-contested  election 
took  place  in  Birmingham.  In  the  course 
of  it  both  parties  called  upon  him  to  see 
some  of  his  workmen.  One  party  said 
there  was  no  use  in  seeing  them,  as  no 
doubt  he  (Mr.  Munts)  had  interfered  with 
them  as  a  master  in  the  exercise  of  their 
franchise.  He  told  the  party  that  he  had 
not  done  anything  of  the  kind,  for  he 
should  as  soon  think  of  meddling  with  a 
man's  pocket  as  with  his  vote,  and  that, 
however  his  men  might  vote,  he  should  not 
employ  them  the  less  on  that  account. 
The  circumstance  showed  in  itself  how  a 
master  could,  if  he  were  so  inclined,  iati* 
midate  his  men,  and  prevent  them  from  en* 
joying  the  free  use  of  the  right  of  which 
tbey  were  possessed ;  beeaosehadhegone 


to  any  of  the  men,  and  said  they  must 
vote  for  this  or  that  candidate,  they  would 
have  implicitly  obeyed  his  directions.  And 
this  was  done  in  every  large  manufacturing 
town,  for  the  masters  were  in  many  in- 
stances just  as  tyrannical  with  regard  to 
their  men  as  ladies  were  in  electioneering 
matters  with  reference  to  the  shopkeepers 
with  whom  they  dealt.  He  asked  hon. 
Gentlemen  whether  they  should  leave  the 
franchise  in  such  a  state  as  that  it  be- 
came prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  openly  and  conscientiously  exercised 
it  ?  He  advised  those  who  travelled  on  the 
Continent  to  ask  what  had  been  the  effect 
of  the  ballot  in  Belgium,  where  it  had  been 
established  in  the  year  1830.  He  had  in- 
quired about  its  operation  in  that  country, 
and  found  not  a  single  instance  in  which  it 
had  operated  prejudicially.  If  it  had 
worked  well  in  Belgium,  why  should  it  not 
work  equally  well  in  England  ?  His  own 
belief  was  that  they  would  never  realise  the 
independence  of  the  people  of  this  country 
until  they  had  given  them  vote  by  ballot. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  did  not  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  pay  any  attention  to -what 
fell  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  wished 
this  country  to  imitate  Belgium,  but  he 
(Colonel  Sibthorp)  believed  this  country 
never  would  so  much  degrade  itself.  There 
was  far  too  much  aping  of  foreign  institu- 
tions now-a-days,  and  Expositions  Fran- 
gaises,  and  such  like  humbugs.  He  had 
listened  with  irreat  satisfaction  to  what  had 
fallen  from  his  excellent  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  London  ;  he  wished 
there  had  been  more  of  it.  The  hon  Mem- 
ber's integrity  of  character  and  unwaver- 
ing consistency  made  him  despise  the  bal- 
lot. He  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  did  not  know 
what  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
thought  of  the  ballot.  Perhaps  if  it  would 
relieve  him  of  that  Colleague  who  cost  him 
so  much  uneasiness  and  trouble  in  bill* 
making.  Baron — Baron — something  or 
other — the  noble  Lord  might  not  be  much 
blamed  for  supporting  the  Motion.  He 
(Colonel  Sibthorp)  had  had  the  honour  of 
a  seat  in  that  House  for  twenty-seven  years, 
and  during  that  time  he  tlumked  God  he 
had  never  done  any  act  which  would  lead 
him  to  wish  for  the  protection  of  the  ballot. 
His  conduct  had  always  been  there  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  he  had  professed  at  the 
hustings.  He  had  not  been  elected  for  the 
express  purpose  of  opposing  a  particular 
policy,  and  then  turned  towadL  wA  ^^x^ 
for  it.    Aik&  ^\iVL^  \^  «wi^^\  "v^  ^'^ 
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open,  he  believed  every  one  who  voted  for 
him  had  as  little  cause  for  concealment. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  supported  by  the 
Bubtletj  and  trickery  of  an  un-English  bal- 
lot. He  had  never  bribed  a  single  indivi- 
dual, nor  had  he  influenced  a  tenant,  and 
he  never  would.  He  opposed  the  Motion, 
on  the  broad  honest  English  principle  of 
doing  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed.  If 
they  were  to  have  honest  men,  good  men, 
and  proper  men  in  that  House,  they  must 
be  chosen  by  the  people  openly  and  fairly, 
and  not  by  substituting  a  foreign,  mean, 
undermining  system. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  expressed  so  much  repugnance  to  this 
proposaj  seemed  quite  to  forget  that  the 
principle  was  in  full  force  in  those  clubs  of 
which  they  were  themselves  members. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  had,  he 
thought,  made  a  great  mistake  in  what  he 
stated  regarding  his  own  constituency.  He 
thought  the  hon.  Member  had  libelled 
them,  because  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  recently 
communicated  to  him  the  resolutions  of  a 
public  meeting  held  in  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's borough,  and  attended  by  thousands 
of  electors,  where  the  ballot  was  unanim- 
ously supported.  How,  therefore,  the  hon. 
Member  could  stand  up  and  say  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  electors  of  his  borough  were 
against  the  ballot,  he  confessed  he  could 
not  understand.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman 
further  stated  that  the  remaining  tenth 
were  a  class  of  people  that  could  be  bought 
any  day  by  anybody.  Well,  now,  give 
them  the  ballot,  and  that  was  the  yery 
class  that  could  no  longer  be  subjected  to 
bribery  and  corruption.  ["Oh,  oh!**]  Hon. 
Gentlemen  said  "Oh,  oh!**  but  who  did 
they  think  would  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke? 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  not  had  the 
courage  to  attempt  to  offer  any  argument 
against  this  measure :  they  were  merely 
about  to  give  a  silent  vote  without  stating 
any  reasons  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
would  record  it.  He  also  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  city  of  London  mistaken 
as  to  the  feeling  of  his  constituents — 

Mb.  MASTERMAN  explained  that  he 
had  never  said  his  constituents  were  agaiost 
the  ballot :  what  he  stated  was,  that  he 
had  never  received  any  intimation  from 
them  that  they  were  anxious  for  it. 

Mr.  HUME  :  He  only  knew  this— that 
the  numerous  meetings  held  lately  in  the 
metropolis  all  terminated  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  ballot.  He  must  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  those  who  used  the  ballot 
to  protect  themselves,  acted  most  unjustly,  I 


un-English-like,  and  iinxnaiilj»  in  refaung 
it  to  others. 

Mr.  HEALD  rose  to  explain.  He  said 
he  was  certain  that  neither  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  nor  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  wished  to  misrepreaent  him. 
What  he  said  was,  that  he  believed  the 
great  body  of  the  constituency  of  the  em- 
pire, including  nine-tenths  of  his  own,  did 
not  require  the  ballot  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection in  recording  their  votes.  His  ar- 
gument was  that  such  a  proportion  prided 
themselves  in  having  it  known  what  were 
their  distinctive  principles,  and  who  wai 
their  favourite  candidate. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  renlied:  He  said, 
he  should  have  occasion  only  to  detain  the 
House  a  few  minutes,  for  he  found  that  he 
had  very  little  to  answer.     He  had  first  to 
accept  the  explanation  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary.     He  was 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   had  never  used    the   phrase, 
political  virtue;  but  he  had  ascribed  the 
sentiment  to  that  right   hon.  Gentleman, 
whose    explanation  fully  bore    him   out 
With  respect  to  the  bsdlot,  he  never  ad- 
mitted that  it  would   be   inoperative  as 
against  bribery :  he  thought  in  large  con- 
stituencies it  would  be  a  decided  preven- 
tive; he  was  not  prepared  to  assert  the 
same  in  small  constituencies,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  the  latter  ought  to  cease,  for 
the  ballot  could  make  them  no  worse  than 
they  were.  He  had  heard  nothing  that  night 
to  shake  his  opinion  as  to  the  ballot  being 
perfectly  competent  to  check  bribery,  and 
put  down  intimidation;  he  never  pretended 
it  was  a  panacea.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport  argued  against  the  ballot,  as  if 
electors  were  compelled  by  it  to  secrecy. 
So  far  from  it  they  might  march  with  a 
band  of  music  to  poll,   proclaiming  their 
votes  as  they  went  if  they  pleased;  while 
the  elector,  to  whom  secrecy  was  safety, 
would  claim  the  ballot  as  his  just  protec- 
tion.    The  hon.  Member  for  Loudon  had 
talked  about  the  ballot  not  being  necessary 
in  London;  must  he  read  his  (Mr.  Berke- 
ley's) speech  in  *48,   to   show  the  hon. 
Member  the   exact  reverse  ?     The  hon. 
Member  forgot  that  he  (Mr.  Berkeley)  had 
been  chairman  of  a  London  election  com- 
mittee in  1847;  he  really  could  not  make 
that  speech  over  again — not  that  the  hon. 
M ember *s  friends  were  one  jot  worse  than 
his  opponents.     On  the  present  occasion 
he  (Mr.  Berkeley)  trusted  that  he  should 
have  the  support  of  all  those  who  had 
hitherto  supported   the  Motion;  and  he 
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would  hold  up  to  them  the  hrilliant  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Ward,  who  had  instigated 
him  to  take  up  this  important  question. 
Mr.  Ward  had  heen  consistent  whether  in 
office  or  not,  and  to  prove  his  conyiction  of 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  elector,  one 
of  his  first  acts  while  serving  Her  Majesty 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  was  to  give  the  peo- 
ple the  hallot. 

The  House  divided :— Ayes  121 ;  Noes 
176 :  Majority  55. 
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Mundy,  W. 
Naas,  Lord 
Newdegste,  C.  N. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Oswald,  A. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
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Palmerston,  Viiot. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel.  F. 

Pclham»  bon.  D.  A* 
Plowden.  W.  H.  C. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Portal,  M. 
Price,  Sir  R, 
Prime,  R, 
Reid,  Col. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J, 
Richardi,  R. 
Rumbold,  C.  £. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  II. 
Sott,  hon.  F. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smollett,  A, 


Stanford,  J.  F. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  H. 
Stanton,  W.  II. 
Sturt,  n.  G. 
Taylor.  T.  E. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Turner,  G.  J, 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vorney,  Sir  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H.  S, 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B, 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wegg-Prossor,  F.  R. 
WeUesley,  Lord  C. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon,  J.  S, 


Somerset,  Capt. 
Sotheron,  T.  II.  S,  tklliiui. 

Spooner,  R.  Howard,  Lord  £. 

Stafford,  A.  Mastcrman,  J. 

The  Uouse  adjourDcd  at  a  quarter  after 
Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Fiiday,  March  S,  1850. 

MiNUTKB.]  PuBUc  BiLLs. — 3*  Party  Prooessions 
(Ireland). 

COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCA- 
TION—THE MEETING  AT  WILLIS'S 
ROOMS. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  was  ahout  to  lay  on  the  table  of 
the  House  a  number  of  returns  on  the 
subject  of  national  education,  and  that,  be- 
fore doing  so,  he  wished  to  state  the  rea- 
sons which  had  induced  Her  Majesty's 
Governnaeut  to  order  that  these  returns 
should  be  furnished.  A  discussion  had 
recently  taken  place  in  this  House  on  the 
subject  of  national  education  and  the  be- 
stowal of  Government  grants  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  during  that  discussion  reference 
had  been  made  to  certain  statements  lately 
put  forth  by  a  learned  gentleman  of  the 
greatest  eminence  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  bearing  so  deservedly  high  a  cha- 
racter, that  to  any  statement  made  by  him 
there  must  always  be  necessarily  attached 
the  highest  degree  of  importance.  This 
gentleman  had  been  the  chairman  of  a 
meeting  recently  held  at  Willis's  Rooms, 
and  in  consequence  of  what  had  lately 
occurred  in  this  House,  he  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  him  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe),  of  the  terms  of  which  be  had  no 
reason  to  complain,  but  impugning  certain 
statements   which  he    (the   Marquess   of 


Lanadowne)  had  made,  or  wm  rapfotadtt 
have  made»  in  this  House.  Kow  it  vai 
undoubtedly  tme  that  one  of  the  stale- 
ments  to  whieh  he  (the  Marqueaa  of  Laoft- 
downe)  had  refenrea,  as  hsving  heea  pot 
forth  at  that  meeting,  he  conoeiTed  to  faara 
ori^^nated  with  the  hon.  and  learned  g«a- 
Ueman  himsdf ;  and  if  the  reports  of  fek 
terms  in  which  he  spoke  had  heen  oor- 
rectly  giren  in  all  the  reports  of  the  meet- 
ing, he  (the  Marquess  of  Lanadowne)  ooo- 
ceived  it  to  be  a  matter  of  pnhlic  impor- 
tance that  statements  so  made  should  be 
contradicted  in  the  most  authentic  fonn  in 
which  they  were  capable  of  being  contra- 
dicted, namely,  by  the  offioisl  papers 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  stste- 
ments  made  by  the  learned  gentleman  in 
question  he  took  from  two  dirorent  repoHs 
— the  two  fullest  reports  of  his  speech- 
and  these  reports  represented  him  as  QsiB| 
almost  the  same  words.  In  the  Tfmei, 
he  was  reported  as  having  said*- 

"  Not  a  shilling  of  the  public  money  TOled  ftr 
tho  speoiflc  purpoae  of  education  was  giTeii  to  any 
school,  unless  it  adopted  the  clauses  arbitmri^ 
imposed  by  the  Committee  of  Vrirj  OkmneiL" 

In  another  newspaper,  called  the  (TtionjiM, 
the  report  ran  thus : — 

"  Is  it  not  the  truth  that  at  this  very  hour  not 
one  shilling  of  the  public  money  can  b#  Hfinr*^ 
by  Church  lohools  unless  they  adopt  tlie  H*nr— 
imposed  by  the  Oommittee  of  PrlTj  GaaBeiir* 

Now,  in  the  letter  of  the  learned  Oentle- 
man  he  did  not  positively  state  whether 
these  words  had  or  had  not  heea  used  by 
him — at  all  erents,  he  did  not  deny  hating 
used  them ;  but  he  (the  Marqness  of  Lana- 
downe) was  willing  to  believe  that  iif  the 
expressions  had  been  emplojed  bj  the 
learned  Gentleman,  they  had  been  utlered 
in  consequence  of  misinformation,  and  with- 
out any  intention  of  misleading  the  pabKe. 
Still,  as  the  expressions  in  question  hsd 
been  circulated  under  the  sanction  of  the 
most  respectable  name  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman of  whom  he  spoke,  it  was  of  imper- 
tance  that  statements  so  made  should  be 
contradicted,  if  they  admitted  of  oontradie- 
tion,  as  they  did,  and  as  they  werot  hj  the 
papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand — pi^sis 
containing  an  account  of  400  or  500 
schools,  not  havinff  subscribed  to  the  man- 
agement clauses,  out  which  had,  notwith- 
standing received  Government  grants— ^ss 
also  accounts  of  a  great  many  sehools 
which  still  received  assistance  from  tiie 
public  purse,  and  which  had  come  tuts 
existence  before  the  clauses  hsd 
drawn  up. 
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LoBD  STANLEY  had  not  read  the  re- 
port  of  what  had  taken  place  at  the  meet- 
ing at  Willis's  Rooms.  It  was,  however, 
notorious  that  a  great  many  schools  which 
had  been  established  previously  to  the  pro> 
mulgation  of  the  recent  orders  had  received 
large  grants  of  public  money;  and  it  might 
be  also  perfectly  true,  though  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  schools  not  adopt- 
ing the  clauses  had  received  assistance  in 
the  nature  of  sustentation  grants.  But 
what  he  thought  his  learned  friend  had 
stated,  and  what  undoubtedly  was  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint  amongst  a  large  body  of 
the  clergy,  was,  not  that  at  no  time  had 
Church  schoob  received  assistance  without 
subscribing  to  the  clauses;  but  that  at 
present  there  was  an  imperative  restric- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Pnvy  Council  preventing  new  and  non- 
subscribing  schools  from  receiving  assist- 
ance. There  might,  therefore,  have  been 
an  error  in  the  reports;  and  what  his 
learned  friend  might  have  meant  to  state, 
and  with  truth,  was,  that  it  was  not  now 
competent  to  Church  schools  to  receive  as- 
sistance as  regarded  the  building  of  these 
schools,  unless  they  had  subscribed  to  the 
management  clauses. 

The  Mabquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  the  noble  Lord  avowed  that  he  had 
not  read  the  report,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  could  not  be  aware  of  what  the  state- 
ment was  to  which  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne),  by  the  papers  he  now  laid 
upon  the  table,  gave  the  most  complete 
refutation. 

Papers  laid  on  the  table. 

PARTY  PROCESSIONS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

TheMARQUBSsof  LANSDOWNB  moved 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Read- 
ing of  this  Bill. 

The  Eabl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  mov- 
ed an  Amendment  on  the  second  and  third 
clauses,  by  taking  out  the  words  **  that  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  magistrate 
to  proceed  to  any  place  where  an  unlawful 
assembly  is  about  to  take  place,"  &c.,  and 
substituting  "  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  magistrate,"  dec. — ^his  object  being  to 
leave  it  optional  to  the  magistrate,  and  not 
compulsory. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  objected 
to  the  proposed  alteration.  It  was  left  op- 
tional to  the  magistrate  whether  or  not  he 
should  interfere  by  force  to  disperse  the 
meeting,  because  perhaps  he  might  not 
have  the  means;  but  when  once  the  meet- 
ing was  declared  unlawful,  those  pfeseai 


were  under  an  obligation  to  disperse,  and 
if  they  refused  they  might  afterwards  be 
prosecuted  and  punished. 

Lord  STANLEY  objected  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  Bill  as  most  ambiguous  and  cal- 
culated to  mislead  the  magistrates. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  the  Bill 
was  verbatim  et  literatim  the  same  as  had 
been  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  himself 
when  he  was  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
which  had  been  the  law  of  the  land  for 
many  a  long  year. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  come 
down  purposely  to  support  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  if  it  were  persisted 
in;  but  he  begged  to  suggest  to  his  noble 
Friend  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  it, 
for  this  reason  :  it  was  now  the  8th  day 
of  March.  It  was  extremely  important 
that  the  Bill  should  be  passed  into  a  law 
before  the  17th,  that  being  one  of  the  days 
on  which  some  of  those  party  processions 
were  accustomed  to  take  place  in  Ireland. 
If  the  clause  against  the  carrying  of  arms 
out  of  doors  by  any  person  were  passed 
through  that  House,  it  might,  and  indeed 
he  had  received  an  intimation  which  led 
him  to  believe  it  very  possible  that  the 
clause  would,  be  opposed  so  determinedly 
in  the  other  House  that,  although  there 
was  no  doubt  the  Bill  with  the  clause  would 
be  ultimately  carried,  yet  it  could  not  pos* 
sibly  be  carried  in  time  to  have  effect  as 
law  on  the  approaching  17th.  He  there- 
fore suggested  to  his  noble  Friend  that  he 
would  best  subserve  the  object  he  had  in 
view  by  withdrawing  the  clause  and  intro- 
ducing it  in  the  form  of  a  separate  Bill. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)  thought  it  of  such 
exceeding  importance  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  support  it  in  either  form,  but  he 
thought  the  separate  Bill  would  be  the 
better  course. 

The  DuKB  of  WELLINGTON  moved 
the  Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  viz.: — 

"  And  for  the  more  efiRBctaal  prevention  of  all 
assemblages  of  persons  in  Ireland,  bearing,  wear- 
ing, or  having  amongst  them  or  any  oi  them,  any 
fire-arms  or  other  offensive  weapons,  be  it  enacted, 
that  where  any  persons,  being  assembled  together 
to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  shall  bear,  wear, 
or  have  amongst  them  or  any  of  them,  any  fire- 
arms or  other  offensive  weapon,  it  shall  be  lawfid 
for  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  to  seiie,  or, 
by  order  to  any  constable  or  other  person,  to  cause 
to  be  seized  and  detained,  for  the  use  of  Her  Bla- 
jesty,any  such  fire-arms  or  other  oftensive  weapon; 
and  such  justice  or  other  person  •halLiDQiX^«ASA&«k^ 
after  tack  Bcuwra  »a4  ^tiJuoNAML  Nxwuns^Vk^^iik 
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Lord  Lieuteoant  or  other  chief  goremor  or  go- 
Tomors  of  Ireland,  or  to  his  or  their  chief  or  under 
secretary,  a  written  account  of  the  numbers  and 
nature  of  sucli  flre-arms  or  other  offensive  weapons, 
and  of  the  place  where,  and  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons from  whom,  the  same  were  respectively 
seized." 

He  had  already  given  his  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  provision  which  he 
was  ahout  to  submit  to  their  Lordships 
should  be  made,  to  prevent  those  evils 
which  had  not  been  uncommon  in  Ireland, 
and  which  had  been  brought  before  their 
Lordships  in  the  discussions  on  the  Dolly  *s 
Brae  affair.  It  was  the  common  practice 
of  both  parties  to  attend  such  ceremonies 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  for  one  party 
to  endeavour  by  violence  and  force  of  arms 
to  interrupt  those  ceremonies.  It  was  his 
wish  to  prevent  such  violence  from  taking 
place  in  future  by  enabling  magistrates  in 
Ireland  effectually  to  prevent  those  colli- 
sions likely  to  take  place  on  such  occasions. 
The  clause,  however,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  from  what  had  fallen  the 
other  evening  from  the  noble  Marquess,  was 
likely  to  be  rejected  elsewhere,  and  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  delay  the  present  Bill  he 
should  not  press  it. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  could  not  conceive 
that  the  insertion  of  the  clause  would  re- 
sult in  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  elsewhere. 
The  Bill  was  a  good  general  measure,  but 
it  was  most  desirable  that  they  should 
make  it  as  effective  as  possible. 

The  Earl  of  ELLBNBOROUGH  re- 
minded their  Lordships  that  this  was  not 
merely  a  Bill  to  put  a  stop  to  party  proces- 
sions on  the  l7th  of  March  next,  but  it 
was  a  measure  for  all  times,  and  therefore 
it  should  be  perfect  in  its  powers,  and  ap- 
plicable to  all  circumstances  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland.  That  it  had  been  delayed 
until  80  near  the  17th  of  March,  was  the 
fault  of  the  Government  only;  for  but  for 
their  laches  it  might  have  been  introduced 
and  sent  up  from  the  Commons  at  a  much 
earlier  period;  and  the  argument  that  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  Bill  in  order  to  avoid 
an  anticipated  collision  on  the  1 7th  of 
March  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  Amendment.  From 
what  fell  from  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  when  the  subject 
was  last  under  discussion,  he  understood 
him  as  not  dissenting  from  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Duke  altogether,  and  that  he 
held  out  a  hope  that  if  the  Amendment 
were  not  pressed  the  Motion,  would  be  taken 
up  at  a  future  time  by  the  Government. 
Would  the  noble  Marquess  now  pledge  the 


Govemmenty  if  the  clause  were  withdrawn, 
to  bring  in  a  measure  for  carrying  out  dw 
same  object  ?  If  the  noble  Marquess  would 
give  such  a  pledge,  the  noble  Duke  would 
be  justified  in  not  pressing  his  claim;  bnt, 
if  not,  he  hoped  ho  would  perseyere. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  wu 
certainly  not  prepared   to  give  anj  sack 
pledge  as  the  noble  Lord  required.     The 
noble  Lord  had  done  him  the  honour  to 
refer  to  what  had  fallen  from  him  upon  a 
former  occasion.     What  had  passed  upon 
the  occasion  to  which  ho  had  referred  was, 
that  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  had 
said  that  if  he  found  himself  compelled — 
— reluctantly  compelled — to    oppose  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Dttke»  it  would 
not  be  because  he  entertained  any  settled 
opinion  in  opposition  to  it,  but  because  no 
such  addition  was  necessary  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  carrying  of  arms  in  Ireland. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  existing  law 
was  sufficient.     Upon  another  occasion  he 
had  said  (speaking  with  respect  to  a  Bill 
some  clauses  of  whieh  he  disapproved  of) 
that  it  would  be  probably  expedient  to  pro- 
pose some  such  Bill  as  that  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  Lord,  and  that  it  might  be  a  fit 
subject  to  propose  to   the   House.     The 
noble  Duke  had  intimated  that  he  was  not 
disposed  to  insist  upon  the  Amendment  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.     He  thought 
that  the  House,  the  Government,  and  the 
public  of  Ireland  were  deeply  indebted  to 
the  noble  Duke  for  pursuing  that  course; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne)  considered  it  to  be  of  in- 
finite importance,  and  he  knew  that  the 
noble  Lord  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland  considered  it  to  be 
of  the  last  importance,  that  he  should  be 
enabled  effectually  to  prevent  the  recor- 
rcncc    of   those  processions,   whether  of 
Catholics,  Ribandmen,  or  Orangemen,  that 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief 
in  Ireland.     For  he  should  say,   in  con- 
firmation of  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham),  that 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  from  informa- 
tion that  had  reached  him,  that  the  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  the  clause  by 
the  House  would  be,  not  perhaps  to  pre- 
vent the  passing  of  the  Bill,  but  to  pre- 
vent its  passing  in  time  for  it  to  have  effect 
before  the  certain  recurrence  of  those  out- 
rages  which   had  been  the  cause  of    so 
much  misery  heretofore;  because  he  fell 
himself  justified  in  stating  to  the  House 
(from  information  which  the  Government 
of  Ireland  had  received)  that  there  were 
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at  the  present  moment  preparations  mak- 
ing by  the  Ribandmen  in  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  the  law, 
and  reviving  those  proceedings  on  the  17th 
of  March  that  had  had  such  calamitous 
consequences  hitherto.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  knew,  that,  considering  the  differences 
of  opinion  that  had  always  existed  on  the 
subject   of  Arms  Bills,  if  that  Bill  were 
returned  with  the  clause  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  far  from  its  being  available 
for  the  preventing  of  those  processions,  or 
making  the  carrying  of  arms  in  general 
an  offence  against  the  law,  the  effect  would 
be  to  introduce  such  a  source  of  provoca- 
tion and  an  amount  of  opposition  to  it  that 
it  would  infallibly  (according  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  Parliamentary  proceedings) 
be  impossible  that  it  could  be  passed  into  a 
law   by  the  17th  of  March.     He  would 
recall  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to 
one  of  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  Bill  had  been  introduced — 
and  there  he  begged  to  say,  in  reply  to 
the  observation  of  the  noble  Lord  about 
the  laches  of   the   Government,  that  no 
time  had  been  lost  in  the  introduction  of 
it — which  was,  that  it  had  met  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament.    The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the   Irish  Government  had  attached  the 
greatest   consequence    to    its    unanimous 
adoption,  and  he  had  the  utmost  hopes  of 
its  success.    If  the  noble  Duke  introduced 
the  subject  of  his  clause  in  the  form  of  a 
separate  Bill,  its  provisions,  which  it  must 
be  admitted  by  all  were  very  strong,  might 
be  accompanied  by  those  guards  against 
abuse  which  could  not  be  conveniently  in- 
troduced  into   a  clause,   but   would   find 
place  in  a  Bill — guards  which  would  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  innocent 
persons.     But  he  would  remind  the  noble 
Duke,  that,  even  if  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  introduce  a  separate  Bill  upon  the  sub- 
ject, there  was  a  Bill  connected  with  the 
subject  of  arms  which  should  come  up  in 
the  course  of  the  present  Session;  because 
the   Act   which  had  been  passed   about 
three  years  ago  to  enable  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  proclaim  counties  in  Ireland — 
and   which  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Irish  Government  told  him  he  con- 
sidered  to  have  been  the  most  effectual 
Arms  Bill  that  had  ever  been  passed,  and 
which,  whilst  the  most  effectual,  had  not 
occasioned  any  comment,  although  it  was 
in  force  at  present  throughout  more  than 
two-thirds  of  Ireland — would  cease  to  have 
effect  in  the  course  of  the  present  Session. 


He  pledged  himself  that  the  Government 
would  propose  to  renew  that  Bill  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session.  There 
would  then  be  an  opportunity  given  to 
consider  whether  it  should  be  again  passed 
in  the  precise  form  in  which  it  had  been 
passed  originally,  or  whether  an  Amend- 
ment should  be  introduced,  calculated  to 
do  that  which  was  the  object  of  the  noble 
Duke*s  clause. 

Clause  withdrawn,  as  also  was  a  clause 
of  which  notice  had  been  given  by  Lord 
Brougham. 

Lord  MONTE  AGLE  thought  the  Act 
defective,  inasmuch  as  the  arms  of  persons 
attending  the  illegal  meeting  or  processions 
would  not  be  forfeited  if  they  dispersed 
after  the  order  or  command  in  the  Act 
was  read  or  repeated,  while  the  possessors 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  penalty.  If, 
for  instance,  no  magistrate  was  present  to 
read  the  order,  there  could  be  no  forfeiture 
of  arms  at  all;  and  either  in  that  case,  or 
where  a  number  of  persons  attended  an 
unlawful  procession,  they  could  return  homo 
with  their  arms,  which  might  be  used  to 
perpetrate  outrages  on  their  opponents. 
No  Irish  magistrate  would  refuse  to  inform 
their  Lordships  that  forfeiture  was  the  most 
operative  means  of  preventing  any  display 
of  arms.  He  therefore  begged  leave  to 
move  the  following  clause,  which  applied 
the  principle  of  forfeiture  of  arms  and 
penalty  to  persons  at  party  processions, 
whether  they  refused  to  disperse  or  not : — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  flre-arms  or  other 
offensive  weapons  or  ammunition  which  shall  be 
borne,  employed,  or  be  in  the  possession  of  any 
person  forming  part  of  any  assembly  or  procession, 
and  attendance  upon  which  is  subjected  to  penalty 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  use  of  Her 
Majesty,  whether  the  order  or  command  under 
this  Act  provided  shall  have  been  read  or  repeated 
or  not,  or  whether  after  the  reading  or  repeating 
of  the  same  such  assembly  or  procession  shall  have 
dispersed  or  not ;  and  any  such  person  who  shall 
neglect  to  refuse  to  deliver  up  such  arms,  offensive 
weapon,  or  ammunition  as  aforesaid  to  any  magis- 
trate, police  officer,  constable,  or  other  peace 
officer,  when  required  so  to  do,  shall  for  every 
such  refusal  or  neglect  be  subject  to  the  fines  and 
penalties  in  this  Act  already  set  forth,  which  pen- 
alties shall  be  recoverable  in  the  summary  man- 
ner, and  be  subject  to  like  imprisonment  in  default 
of  payment,  as  has  already  been  provided  in  re- 
spect to  the  summary  recovery  of  the  other  pen- 
alties under  this  Act." 

This  clause  involved  no  new  principle. 
It  merely  provided  for  the  forfeiture  of  the 
arms,  and  a  penalty  in  case  of  refusal  in 
those  cases  where  the  Bill  declared  the 
carrying  of  arms  to  be  illegal.  He  cq\iH 
not  conceive  iVieAi  tixi^  ^Qtt.>iQTL  ^^-^W^^ 
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made  to  this  clause,  or  that  it  would  peril 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  elsewhere,  seeing  its 
purpose  was  merely  to  carry  out  more  ef- 
fectually the  ohjects  of  the  measure,  and 
prevent  the  possession  of  arms  in  cases  no 
less  dangerous  than  those  in  which  the  Bill 
provided  a  similar  forfeiture  and  penalty. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  ob- 
served, the  clause  would  lead  to  an  infinity 
of  disputes,  and  perhaps  to  riot  and  violence, 
as  a  peace-officer  or  constable  might  seize 
whatever  arms  he  thought  proper.  It 
might,  besides,  lead  to  considerable  and 
undesirable  delay  in  the  progress  of  the 
Bill,  which  might  be  stopped  in  the  other 
House.  He  would  however,  withdraw  his 
opposition  to  the  clause,  if  the  noble  Lord 
confined  the  forfeiture  and  penalty  to  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate,  and  not  of  the 
constable. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  observed, 
that  when  persons  attending  such  meetings 
were  told  that  the  law  would  not  allow 
them  to  carry  arms,  the  best  way  of  carry- 
ing out  the  law  was  to  seize  their  arms  if 
they  took  them  there.  It  was  surely  de- 
sirable that  they  should  enforce  the  prin- 
ciple they  laid  down,  that  parties  should 
not  attend  processions  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  It  was  impossible  they  could  carry 
them  for  any  good  purpose  :  why  then 
should  there  be  any  tenderness  about 
depriving  them  of  them  ? 

Earl  GREY  remarked,  that  provision 
was  already  made  to  prevent  parties  from 
carrying  arms  at  processions,  or  attending 
party  processions,  and  powers  were  given 
to  the  magistrates  to  require  the  parties 
assembled  at  such  processions  to  disperse 
and  give  up  their  arms,  and  in  case  of  re- 
fusal to  seize  the  arms  and  impose  a  pen- 
alty; this  clause,  therefore,  was  unneces- 
sary. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  as  the  Bill 
stood,  if  the  meeting  dispersed  on  being 
required  by  a  magistrate  to  do  so,  no  for- 
feit of  arms  took  place,  and  no  penalty  was 
inflicted;  and  if  they  refused  to  give  a  power 
of  seizure,  if  the  parties  appeared  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  whetlier  they  dispersed 
or  not  they  would  leave  it  open  to  evil-dis- 
posed persons  to  assemble  in  places  where 
it  might  be  difficult  immediately  to  procure 
the  attendance  of  a  magistrate,  and  carry 
on  those  acts  of  violence  which  the  purpose 
of  the  Bill  was  to  put  a  stop  to. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  did  not  think  his 
proposition  was  understood  by  the  Govern- 
ment. An  armed  meeting  was  held  in 
coDtraventioB  of  that  Act,  the  magistrate 


might  have  no  eognisance  of  the  fact,  and 
if  no  magistrate  was  present  to  give  the 
notice,  no  forfeiture  or  penalty  was  incurred. 
But  the  armed  meeting  was  as  illegal  m 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  tiie  same 
penalties  should  attach  to  those  who  took 
part  in  it.  In  the  Dolly's  Brae  afiair,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  procession  was  not 
dispersed  was,  that  the  magistrates  feared 
if  the  people  were  dispersed  with  the  arms 
in  their  hands,  crime  and  bloodshed  would 
in  all  probability  ensue.  But  if  it  were 
known  that  any  person  appearing  with  arms 
in  his  hand,  ^q  arms  would  be  forfeited 
and  might  be  seized,  that  would  operate  •• 
the  best  preventive  against  that  practice. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  stiU 
thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  encumber 
the  Bill  with  this  clause.  He  admitted 
that  the  object  was  desirable,  but  could  not 
consent  to  entrust  such  a  power  to  any 
policeman  or  constable. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  suggested 
that  the  words  poUoeman  or  constaUe 
should  be  omitted,  and  that  the  power  of 
demanding  the  arms  should  he  confiedto 
the  magistrate. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  accepted  the  sag- 
gestion,  and 

TheMARQUEss  of  LANSDOWNE  agieed 
to  accept  the  clause  so  amended. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  p«- 
posed  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  render 
more  clear  the  meaning  of  the  fourth  elanie, 
which,  as  explained  by  him  in  a  former  de- 
bate, was  open  to  mbconception.  Tke 
purport  of  his  clause  would  he  to  praride 
that  the  punishment  under  the  Bill  riioald 
not  interfere  with  proceedings  at  cooudod 
law,  wherever  the  common  law  had  beea 
violated. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  explained 
that  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  ezpretilj 
reserved  all  the  powers  of  the  comoMB 
law  to  punish  the  offences  it  specified ; 
for  the  persons  committing  them  for  the 
first  time  were  not  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  the  Act,  but  to  the  penalties  of  mis- 
demeanour at  conunon  law.  The  third 
clause,  however,  created  a  new  offianee*  for 
which  no  penalty  was  fixed  bj  common  law, 
to  which  it  was  unknown;  bat  then  came 
the  penalties  of  a  summary  oharacter»  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  itself.  It  was  evident  the 
common  law  prosecution  fmr  misdemeanour 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  Bill,  as  ihs 
noble  Earl  seemed  to  suppose. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  weald 
not  press  his  clause,  after  the  Lord  CSban- 
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cellor'a  Btatement  of  his  view  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bill  as  it  stood. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  6,  1850. 

MiKUTBs.l    Nxw  MsMBBB  SwoBN. — FoF  Klrk- 

cudbrignti  John  Maokie,  Em. 
PuBUo    BiLLi.— 1*    Public    Uealth    (Sootland); 

Poliofl  and  Improvement  (Sootland). 
2^  Real  Property  OonToyance. 

FOEEIGN  SHIPS— THE  "  EUZABETH 
HASTINGS." 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  begged  to  put  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  respect- 
ing the  seizure  and  remoral  of  a  vessel, 
which  had  been  in  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
called  the  Elizctbeth  Hcutings,  He  wished 
to  know  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  or  not  ho  had  before  him  any  of- 
ficial information  on  the  subject  ?  Further, 
he  wished  to  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  introduce  any  measure 
for  preventing  a  repetition  of  such  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  ?  Also,  whether  fo- 
reign vessels  were  permitted  to  come  into 
the  ports  of  this  countrv  to  be  registered 
without  paying  the  10  per  cent  duty 
chargeable  upon  all  unenumerated  articles 
in  the  present  tariff  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  replied,  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  outrage 
to  which  the  noble  Lord  referred  had  been 
committed — that  the  vessel  mentioned  had 
been  carried  out  of  the  port  of  Liverpool 
against  the  will  of  her  owners,  and  clearly 
in  defiance  of  the  law;  the  Board  of  Trade, 
therefore,  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
with  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  subject,  and 
instructions  were  immediately  sent  to  our 
Oonsuls  at  Tampico,  and  other  places,  to 
which  it  was  thought  likely  that  the  vessel 
might  be  conveyed,  requiring  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Consuls  at  those  places  to  render 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  in  order 
to  obtain  redress.  As  to  the  question  put 
by  the  noble  Lord  respecting  the  introduc* 
tion  of  any  measures  on  the  subject,  he 
had  only  to  say  that  there  had  been  an 
erroneous  impression  that  recent  Bills  had 
altered  the  previous  state  of  the  law  upon 
such  points  as  the  late  occurrence  at  Livers 
pool  gave  rise  to.  If  it  appeared  that  the 
law  was  altered,  that  it  was  defective,  that 
it  was  not  sufSeiently  stringent  to  meet 


such  cases,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  necessary 
to  submit  some  proposition  to  the  House. 
With  regard  to  vesssels  coming  to  this 
country  to  be  registered,  they  could  not 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  imported 
goods.  If  they  were  brought  here  for  the 
purpose  of  being  broken  up,  they  were 
liable  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent ;  and 
sufficient  precautions  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent vessels  being  brought  to  this  country 
under  pretence  of  registration,  if  the  real 
purpose  were  that  of  breaking  them  up. 

TEADE  AND  NAVIGATION  EETURNS. 

Mr.  NE  WDBGATE  rose  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  give  some  explanation  of  the  discre- 
pancy which  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the 
coasting  trade,  as  rendered  in  the  trade 
and  navigation  returns  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  shows  an  apparent  excess  of 
clearances  outwards  over  the  entries  in- 
wards, both  in  the  number  of  vessels  and 
amount  of  tonnage. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  replied,  that,  as 
the  hon.  Member  had  given  notice  of  his 
question,  he  had  communicated  with  the 
Board  of  Customs  on  the  subject,  and  he 
should,  as  the  shortest  and  clearest  mode 
of  answering  the  hon.  Gentleman's  ques- 
tion, read  the  letter  that  he  had  received 
in  consequence  of  his  inquiries  upon  this 
subject.     It  was  as  follows : — 

"  When  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  ooastinff 
trade,  in  1826,  it  was  settled  (by  Mr.  Huskisson) 
that  it  would  present  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
intercourse,  if  the  tonnage  employed  were  given 
both  ways.  The  accounts,  therefore,  show  the 
clearances  from  Great  Britain  for  Ireland,  and 
the  entries  in  ports  of  Great  Britain  from  Ireland, 
and  exclude  the  returns  from  the  Irish  ports. 
The  great  dlflerence  in  the  number  and  tonnage 
between  those  clearances  and  entries  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  shipments  to  Ireland  are  much 

S eater  in  bulk  than  our  receipts  from  Ireland, 
any  ships  that  clear  coastwise  from  Great  Bri- 
tain for  Ireland  either  return  in  ballast — in  which 
case  they  do  not  report  at  the  Custom  Houses — 
or  they  go  forward  from  Ireland  upon  foreign 
voyages.  Great  numbers  of  vessels  go  with  coals 
from  the  Tyne  and  Wear  to  Ireland,  and  then  go 
forward  to  British  America  in  ballast  for  timber. 
The  difference  between  the  clearances  and  entries 
in  the  coasting  trade  between  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  arises  thus : — If  a  vessel  is  engaged  to 
proceed  to  an  outport  to  load  a  cargo  for  a  fo- 
reign country,  there  being  no  bonding  stores  at 
the  outport,  she  takes  her  stores  of  that  nature 
(spirits,  tea,  Ao.)  from  the  port  where  she  is  en- 
gaged (say  London  or  Liverpool),  and  enters 
coastwise  for  the  outport  where  she  takes  ia 
cargo^  and  in  which  port  she  is  considered  aa  as- 
riving  in  baUaAt.  «o  xVaX.  \iO  voXx^  \%  tsa^^  ^V>&Kt 
at  the  Cnitom  nonne  ol  tYiaX  ^tx..^ 
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LORD  LIEUTENANCY  OF  IRELAND.  debated  and  disposed  of  as  soon  as  pos- 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  begged  to  ask  the  8»We.  ,,  ^.^  •:,     . 

noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government       Major  BLACKALL  did  not  consid^  it 

if  it  were  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  9^^^  ^"^  ^  *8^  h»™  ^  postpone  his  Mo- 

Government  to  introduce  or  support,  dur-  ^»o°»  l>ecause  the  fact  of  its  not  being  of 

ing  the*present  Session  of  Parliament,  any  8"ch  general  interest  as  that  of  the  hon. 

measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Member  for  the  West  Riding  rendered  it 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ?  He  had  been  aifficult  for  him  to  secure  himself  a  hearing 

induced  to  put  this  Motion  on  the  paper  in  o°  ^^J  future  occasion.     He  would  not  de- 

consequence  of  the  excitement  that  had  *»»»  *^©  House  long. 

prevailed  among  his  constituents  in  conse-       ^^^^  J-  RUSSLLL  be^;ed  to  remmd 
quence  of  a  rumour  that  it  was  the  inten-  *^o  ^0°-  ^^^  gallant  Member,  that,  as  his 
tion    of    Her    Majesty's   Government   to  Motion  had  precedence  of  that  of  the  hon. 
abolish  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  yet.  although 
Ireland.     This  excitement  had  been  fur-  b®  8^0"^^  speak  only  for  five  minntes,  if 
ther  increased  by  an  announcement  in  that  ^^^  Motion  were  put  and  negatived,  the 
great  organ  of  public  opinion,  the  Times,  ^^n.  Member  for  the  West  Ridmg  would 
on  this  subject.  ^®»  ^7  *^®  rules  of  the  House,  prevented 
Lord  J.  RUSSELL:    Sir,   the   hon.  from  bringing  on  his  Motion  to-night.    On 
Gentleman  must  be  aware  that  it  is  impos-  J^^^se  grounds  he  trusted  the  hon.  «id  gsU 
sible  to  abolish  the  office  of  Lord  Lieuten-  ^*°<^  Member  would  bring  forward  his  Mo- 
ant  of  Ireland  without  introducing  a  Bill  tion  on  some  other  day. 
into  this  House.     Notice  would  be  given       Major  BLACKALL  had  that  confidence 
of  any  such  Bill,  and  it  would  receive  the  '^^  *^®  House  that  he  felt  certain,  if  he 
full  consideration  of  this  House  ;    but  I  could  prove  that  officers  of  Her  Majesty  i 
will    state  further,  that  it  has  been  for  ^^^J  ^^^  ^^^n  treated  unjustly  and  with 
some  time  in  contemplation  by  Her  Ma-  partiality,  the  House  would  not  refiise  to 
jesty's  Government  to  iutroduce  a  measure  ^^^  ^^^^^  case,  and  extend  justice  towards 
for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord  Lieu-  t°6°^-    -,__,___     ,-   ,      ,         ^,     * 
tenant  of  Ireland.     I  will  also  state,  that  I       Mb.  SPEAKER :  If  the  hon.  Member 
have  been  in  communication  with  the  Lord  Proceeds,  I  must  first  put  the  question. 
Lieutenant  on  that  subject.     Of  course,  which  is.    "  That  I   do    now  leave  the 
there  are  arrangements  to  be  made,  and  c*^^""*  ,  i  t    ^x        . 
some  difficulties  to   be  met ;    and  before       Motion  made  and   Question   proposed, 
such  a  measure    is  brought    before  the  "  ^hat  Mr.   Speaker  do   now  leave  the 
House  I  shall  give,  as  I  have  said,  full  ^^^J"^*       ^r  ArtrrATT 
notice  of  such  a  measure.     With  respect       Major  BLACKALL   said,  he  rose  to 
to  the  hon.  Member's    question  whether  call  the   attention  of  the  House  to  the 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  "  sup-  brevet  which  took  place  on  the  occasion  of 
port  "  any  measure  for  the  purpose,  it  will  Her  Majesty's  late  visit  to  Ireland,  and  to 
be  necessary,  if  tbe  Government  think  such  *^«  ill-treatment  of  the  officers  of  the  line 
a  measure  desirable,  to  introduce  it  in  the  ^J  *^a*  ^^evet.     The  honour  of  attendmg 
name  of  the  Government,  and  the  Govern-  "P0°  ^^^  Majesty  s  person  was  genersDy 
ment  would  not  support  such  a  measure  if  confined  to  the  household  troops,  in  consi- 
introduced  by  any  hon.   Member  uncon-  deration  of  which  certain  exclusive  advan- 
nected  with  the  Government.  *?g®s  '^ere  conferred  upon  them.     Prmno- 

tions  by  brevet  occurred  among  the  house- 
hold   troops  on  certain  occasions,    from 

SUPPLY-THE  L.\TE  BREVET.  ^.i^j^h  the  line  was  totally  excluded.     On 

Order  for  Committee  read.  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty,  three  csp- 

Mr.  F.  MAULE,  in  moving  that  the  tains  of  the  household  troops  were  promoted 

House  do  go  into  Committee  of  Supply  on  to  be  majors.     On  the  birth  of  the  Prince 

the  Army  Estimates,  appealed  to  the  hon.  of  Wales  a  general  brevet  for  length  of 

and  gallant  Member  for  Longford  to  post-  service  took  place,  but,  in  addition*  three 

pone  his  Motion  to  some  other  occasion  of  more  captains    in   the   household    troops 

Committee  of  Supply,  inasmuch  as  notice  were  promoted  to  be  majors.     The  risits 

had  been  given  of  a  Motion  of  national  of  Her  Majesty  to  different  parts  of  the 

importance  by  the  hon.   Member  for  the  kingdom  offered  an  occasion,  and  the  only 

West  Riding,  and  there  would  be  consider-  one,   for  extending   these  advantages  of 

ahJe  convenience  in  having  that  Motion  brevet  promotion  to  the  officers  of  the  line. 
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On  Her  Majesty's  visit  to  Scotland,  in 
1842,  four  majors  of  the  line  were  pro- 
moted by  brevet  to  be  lieutenant-colonels, 
and  four  captains  were  promoted  to  be 
majors.  On  the  Queen's  visit  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  in  1846,  three  majors 
were  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonelcies, 
and  two  captains  to  be  majors.  On  the 
occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  visit  to  Ireland, 
the  officers  of  the  line  in  that  country  were 
led  to  indulge  the  hope  that  their  arduous 
services  in  various  parts  of  the  globe  would 
be  rewarded,  and  that  they  would  come  in 
for  their  share  of  that  brevet  promotion 
which  they  had  no  other  chance  of  obtain- 
ing. He  regretted  that,  in  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  officers  who  were  selected  for 
promotion  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's visit  to  Ireland,  it  would  be  neces9ary 
to  mention  the  names  of  gentlemen  who 
could  not  be  present  in  that  House  to  an- 
swer for  themselves.  The  following  were 
the  officers  thus  selected  for  promotion — 
namely,  four  majors  to  be  lieutenant-colo- 
nels—Major  H.  Ward,  48th  Foot;  Major 
E.  Vicars,  R.  E.;  Major  C.  R.  Scott,  As- 
sistant Quartermaster-General  in  Dublin; 
Major  F.  Burdett,  17th  Light  Dragoons. 
Five  captains  were  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major — Captain  J.  W.  Collington,  R.  A.; 
Captain  the  Hon.  J.  W.  B.  Macdonald, 
Captain  the  Hon.  St.  6.  G.  Foley,  Captain 
Lord  C.  G.  Russell,  Captain  G.  Bagot, 
Captain  H.  F.  Ponsonby.  On  February 
15th  he  (Major  Blackall)  moved  for  a  re- 
turn of  all  the  officers  in  personal  attend- 
ance upon  the  Queen  in  Ireland,  and  he 
had  to  complain  that  this  return  had  not 
yet  been  laid  upon  the  table.  The  reason 
alleged  was,  that  the  return  had  not  yet 
been  obtained  from  Dublin.  But,  surely, 
when  the  close  and  speedy  communication 
between  this  country  and  Ireland  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  great  public  organ  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  to-night, 
ns  the  reason  for  abolishing  the  office  of 
Lord  Lieutenant,  they  might  have  expect- 
ed, that  by  the  7th  of  March  such  a  return 
would  have  been  forthcoming.  It  would 
have  shown  the  length  of  the  service  of 
those  officers  who  were  in  personal  attend- 
ance upon  the  Queen,  and  who  were  passed 
over  in  the  brevet.  Captain  Green,  R.  A., 
fired  the  first  salute  on  Her  Majesty's 
landing;  Major  Carpenter,  41st  Foot,  com- 
manded Her  Majesty's  escort ;  Brevet- 
Major  Mylius,  26th  Foot,  Captain  of  the 
guard  of  honour;  Captain  .focelyn,  6th 
Dragoon  Guards,  on  the  escort  in  Dublin. 
There  were    also    the    following  officers 


on  the  escort  in  Dublin :  —  Captain  Ma- 
rindin.  Royals  ;  Captain  Holdsworth, 
Queen's;  Captain  Todd,  40th;  Captain 
Riky,  48th;  Captain  Rose,  55th;  Captain 
Bedford,  60th.  At  Belfast  the  escort  was 
commanded  by  Major  Wilkinson  of  the 
13th;  with  many  others  whose  names  he 
did  not  know.  Now  the  services  of  these 
officers  far  outweighed  those  of  the  officers 
selected  for  promotion.  Out  of  twenty-six 
cavalry  and  fifty- nine  infantry,  captains  in 
garrison  at  Dublin  during  Her  Majesty's 
visit,  not  a  single  officer  received  the  brevet, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  garri- 
son staff,  which  included  thirteen  captains, 
five  received  brevet  promotion.  He  trusted 
that  Her  Majesty  might  be  induced  to  ex- 
tend the  privileges  of  the  brevet  to  some 
of  these  officers,  who  had  served  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  different  climates,  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  but  who  had  been  passed  over  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  trusted  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  would  not  op- 
pose this  Motion  from  any  motives  of  eco- 
nomy; for,  if  Her  Majesty  should  be  ad- 
vised to  extend  the  brevet  to  these  officers, 
the  increased  expense  would  only  be  about 
250^.  a  year.  It  was  said,  that  these  dis- 
tinctions were  confined  according  to  the 
usual  practice  to  officers  in  Dublin;  but 
this  was  not  the  case  with  regard  to  civil 
distinctions.  The  mayors  of  Cork  and 
Belfast  received  the  honours  of  knighthood, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  was  made 
a  baronet.  He,  therefore,  did  not  see  why 
the  officers  in  garrison  in  those  towns  as 
well  as  in  Dublin  should  not  share  in  the 
brevet.  If  he  looked  for  a  precedent  to 
the  brevet  upon  the  occasion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's visit  to  the  Channel  Islands,  he 
found  that  promotion  was  given  to  officers 
in  both  islands,  Jersey  as  well  as  Guernsey. 
He  could  not  discover  on  what  principles 
the  Irish  brevet  had  proceeded.  Promo- 
tion was  not  given  to  the  senior  officers, 
nor  to  those  specially  employed  in  personal 
attendance  on  Her  Majesty;  indeed,  every 
principle  on  which  brevets  had  hitherto 
gone  had  been  deviated  from.  He  believed 
that  the  custom  hitherto  had  been  to  call 
upon  the  major-generals  commanding  dis- 
tricts to  furnish  a  return  of  the  names  of 
those  officers  whom  they  thought  fit  to  re- 
commend for  promotion;  and,  in  anticipa- 
tion that  the  usual  course  would  be  follow- 
ed, he  understood  the  major-generals  had 
selected  for  the  honour  of  personally  attend- 
ing upon  Her  Majesty  the  oldest  officers 
under  their  command  at  the  tvm&.  \\.^s^\W<» 
no  dou\>i,  "be  «a\dLvl3ckAX  \\  ^w^  ^solybXax?* 
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ference  with  the  prerogatiTO  of  the  Crown 
to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  this  kind;  bnt 
these  were  words  and  nothing  else.  These 
officers  were  selected  by  those  who  were 
privileged  to  recommend  them  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, and  he  trusted  he  had  shown  suffi- 
cient ground  for  calling  upon  the  House  to 
agree  to  his  Motion. 
Amendment  proposed — 

«*  To  leare  out  from  the  word  *  That*  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words, 
*  an  bumble  Address  be  presented  to  iler  Majesty, 
prajing  that  She  will  be  pleased  to  take  into  Her 
gracious  consideration  the  services  and  claims  for 
promotion  by  brevet,  of  those  officers  whose  names 
were  forwarded  to  the  Lieutenant  General  com- 
manding the  forces  in  Ireland,  as  having  been  em« 
ployed  in  personal  attendance  upon  Her  Majesty 
during  Her  late  royal  visit  to  Ireland,* " 

instead  thereof. 

CoLONELRAWDONseconded  theMotion. 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  said,  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  called  upon  the  House  to  in- 
terpose in  a  matter  depending  upon  and 
emanating  from  the  Crown,  and  one  which, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  not  called  upon  for 
a  grant  of  public  money,  the  House  should 
be  slow  to  interfere.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  complained  tbat  the  return  for 
which  he  had  moved  was  not  forthcoming; 
but  if  he  would  reflect  upon  the  terms  of 
that  return,  and  the  minute  details  which 
it  required  concerning  length  of  service 
and  other  particulars,  he  would  see  that  no 
apology  was  required  from  him  that  the  re- 
turn had  not  yet  been  laid  upon  the  table. 
The  brevet  had  been  granted  upon  this 
principle,  that  it  was  considered  according 
to  precedent  that  the  selection  should  be 
confined  entirely  to  officers  in  garrison  at 
Dublin.  He  would  read  to  the  House  a 
list  of  the  officers  promoted  by  brevet  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  in  conse- 
quence of  Her  Majesty's  visit  to  Ireland  in 
1849;  Major  H.  Ward,  thirty  years'  ser- 
vice, senior  major  of  infantry  employed  on 
the  occasion;  Major  Vicars,  Royal  Engi- 
neers, twenty-seven  years'  service,  the 
senior  officer  of  engineers  attached  to  the 
Dublin  district;  Major  C.  R.  Scott,  thirty- 
seven  years*  service.  Assistant  Quarter- 
master General  of  the  Dublin  district;  Ma- 
jor F.  Burdett,  17th  Light  Dragoons, 
seventeen  years'  service,  senior  major  of 
cavalry  employed  on  the  occasion.  These 
promotions  were  thus  given  to  these  officers 
in  respect  of  their  seniority  in  the  different 
services  with  which  they  were  connected. 
But  there  were  six  other  officers  promoted 
by  brevet  to  the  rank  of  major  in  conse- 
quence of  Her  Majesty's  visit  to  Ireland. 


The  first  was  Captain  CoUingfon,   Bojd 

Artillery,  thirtj-ihree  yean'  Bondee,  senicr 
captain  of  artillery  employed  on  the  oeea> 
sion.  The  other  five  officers  seleeted  be* 
longed  to  a  different  class,  and  were  vpoe 
the  personal  staff  of  the  Lord  Lieutemnt, 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Lieutenant  General,  and  M«or 
General,  commanding  in  Dublin.  He 
(Mr.  F.  Maule)  understood,  and  believed, 
that  on  all  similar  oocasionA  when  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  receiTed  the  Sovs- 
reign,  it  had  been  the  custom  to  confer 
brevet  promotions  upon  the  staff-officets  U 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  general  offi- 
cers above-named  ;  and,  if  it  had  happened 
that  these  officers  belonged  to  one  braneh 
of  the  service,  that  was  the  mere  fortune 
of  war,  and  the  promotion  must  be  consid- 
ered as  not  given  to  their  particular  ser- 
vice, but  to  the  position  they  held  upon  the 
personal  staff.  These  fire  officers  were, 
Hon.  J.  Macdonald,  unattached,  twentf 
years'  service,  Aide-de-camp  to  His  Bojal 
Highness  Prince  George  of  Cambridge; 
Hon.  St.  George  Foley,  unattached,  seven- 
teen years'  service,  Aid-de-camp  to  the 
Lieutenant  General  commanding  in  Ire- 
land; Lord  Cosmo  Russell,  93rd  Foot,  fif- 
teen years'  service,  Aide-de-camp  to  the 
Lieutenant  General  commanding  in  Ire- 
land; Captain  G.  Bagot,  41  at  Foot,  four- 
teen years'  service.  Aide-de-camp  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant;  Captain  H.  J.  Ponsonbj, 
Grenadier  Guards,  seven  years'  serviee, 
Aide-de-camp  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He 
was  aware  that  some  disappointment  ex- 
isted that  the  brevet  had  not  been  extended 
so  much  as  on  former  occasions,  but  this 
had  arisen  from  considerations  of  eco- 
nomy. He  regretted  that  the  necessity 
for  economy  had  prevented  this  further 
extension  of  the  brevet,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  divide  upon  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member. 

Mr.  HUME  rose  to  protest  altogether 
against  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member's 
Motion,  and  his  doctrine.  He  talked  of 
paltry  economy.  Why,  that  was  the  lan- 
guage that  had  led  to  the  present  enor* 
mous  amount  of  taxation.  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
said,  the  brevet  had  been  used  in  a  most 
scandalous  and  infamous  manner  by  the 
Government.  The  last  four  brcTcts  had 
added  100,0002.  a  year  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country,  and  before  184o  Ibor 
other  brevets  added  64,0001.  a  year.  This 
might  appear  of  little  moment,  bnt  whea 
they  looked  at  the  origin  of  brerete  it  wti 
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an  abuse.  The  use  of  a  breret  was  to  ad- 
vance some  particular  officer  for  some  par- 
ticular occasion,  but  it  had  been  made  to 
add  to  the  general  ranks  of  the  Army.  It 
was  by  such  means  that  the  finances  had 
been  brought  into  their  present  condition, 
which  had  attracted  the  observation  oif 
every  one.  With  regard  to  the  promotion 
of  the  mayors  of  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Dublin, 
he  should  have  had  no  objection  if  the 
Queen  had  made  each  of  them  Dukes.  She 
might  have  made  Peers  and  Baronets  of  all 
classes,  because  that  was  no  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  country.  He  held  that  no 
single  promotion  ought  to  take  place  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  more  than  was  required  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service.  We 
had  already  more  officers  than  we  could 
employ  in  the  Navy,  about  five  to  one. 

Colonel  DUNNE  should  be  the  last  in 
the  world  to  wish  to  interfere  with  Her 
Majesty's  prerogative;  but  being  in  Dublin 
at  the  time,  he  could  speak  to  the  disap- 
pointment that  was  felt,  that  the  promotion 
was  less  to  the  officers  of  the  line  than  to 
those  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  hoped  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  would  not  divide  the  House. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  a 
brevet  ought  not  to  take  place,  because  it 
was  peculiar  to  the  English  Army.  But 
if  a  brevet  did  take  place,  he  quite  agreed 
with  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  that  it 
ought  to  be  fairly  distributed;  but  he  must 
say,  that  on  a  late  occasion,  unfair  favourit- 
ism was  shown  to  the  officers  in  Dublin. 
One  officer.  Colonel  Reeve,  was  passed  over, 
while  his  juniors  in  rank  were  elevated. 

Colonel  R  A  WD  ON  hoped  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  would  see  the  propriety  of 
withdrawing  his  Motion,  instead  of  press- 
ing it  to  a  division  in  the  present  feeling  of 
the  House,  which  would  certainly  prejudice 
his  case. 

Major  BLACEALL  should  be  sorry  to 
act  against  the  feeling  of  the  House;  but 
not  a  word  had  been  said  to  justify  the  ex- 
tremely limited  extent  of  the  brevet.  He 
had  not  found  fault  with  any  of  the  promo- 
tions that  had  taken  place,  but  merely  com- 
plained that  the  brevet  had  not  been  car- 
ried further.  With  regard  to  economy,  he 
must  say  he  believed  that  these  officers  had 
a  claim  upon  the  country.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  however,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Question  proposed,    "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.'' 
Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


SUPPLY— PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 

Question  again  proposed — "  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Mr.  COBDEN,  after  presenting  a  peti- 
tion from  Liverpool,  signed  by  3,000  per- 
sons, in  favour  of  financial  reform,  said : 
Sir,  the  reason  why  I  submit  this  Motion 
to  the  House  to-day  is  that  I  am  anxious, 
before  we  commence  voting  public  money, 
that  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  a  general  review  of   the  financial 
state  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  devise 
means,  if  possible,  for  a  large  reduction  of 
the  expenditure.     I  know  no  other  way  by 
which  to  bring  this  general  review  before 
the  House,  for  ours  is  a  peculiar  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  finances  of  the  country. 
This  House  never  has  brought  before  it, 
as  is  the  case  in  other  countries,  the  whole 
expenditure  with  a  view  to  take  a  general 
review  of  it.     We  have  the  estimates  in 
detail  after  the  Government  has  decided 
what  those  estimates  shall  be.    The  House 
goes  through  the  empty  form  of  sanction- 
ing those  estimates,  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  are  generally  inclined   to 
approve  those  estimates  is  that  any  refusal 
to  approve  them  is  assumed  to  be  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Executive,  and  there- 
fore it  is  tantamount  to  their    removal. 
Now  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  this  question   apart 
from  such  considerations.     I  do  not  bring 
forward  this  Motion  in  a  hostile  spirit.     I 
have  not  framed  my  Motion  in  the  terms  of 
an  address  to  the  Queen,  but  I  have  moved 
a  resolution  that  we  ought  to  take  steps  to 
return  to  the  expenditure  of  1835.     I  was 
misunderstood  by  the  House  on  a  former 
occasion,  for  it  is  a  systematic  course  to 
misrepresent  any  movement  of  this  kind. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misrepresented,  as 
meditating  an  immediate  return  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  1835.     I  have  framed  my 
Motion  in  precisely  the  same  words  as  last 
year.     I  then  moved  for  a  reduction  with 
all  practicable  speed.     I  move  the  same 
now.     I  do  not  say  that  you  can  return 
to  the  expenditure  of  1835  in  one  year  or 
two,  but  I  assume  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
domestic  affairs  and  of  our  foreign  relations, 
there  are  no  obstacles  to  a  gradual  return 
to  the  expenditure  of  1835,  provided  the 
Executive  Government  have  the  sanction 
of  the   House  for  such  a  course.     And, 
mark    me,    if    events   should  happen   to 
change  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
there    is    no    reason    why    ^^om   ^W^^ 
not  next  jeax  x^^t^  ^<^  ^^^ysw^m  ^ds^aX» 
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you  might  come  to  in  this.  I  only  ask 
you  to  consider  now  whether,  in  the  state 
of  our  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  you 
are  not  entitled  to  expect  from  the  60- 
yemment  that  they  should  return  to  the 
expenditure  of  1835.  I  am  anxious  to 
hring  forward  this  Motion  on  another 
ground.  We  have  intimations  in  this  House 
that  there  are  to  he  Motions  made  for  a  re- 
duction of  taxation.  Now  I  hold  it  to  he  self- 
evident  that  you  can  have  no  large  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  unless  you  have  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  expenditure.  I  know 
there  are  certain  parties  who  think  you 
may  shift  the  hurden  from  one  shoulder  to 
another,  and  therehy  give  relief  to  the 
country.  I  know  there  are  many  who 
look  with  very  considerahle  scorn  at  those 
who  merely  take  the  vulgar  view  which  I 
do,  that  you  must  reduce  expenditure  in 
order  to  reduce  taxation.  They  say 
"  those  are  vulgar  politicians.  More  good 
is  to  he  done  hy  a  review  of  taxation,  and 
a  remodelling  of  taxation.**  Now,  I  say 
once  for  all  I  have  no  faith  in  such  a 
theory.  I  know  of  no  means  of  reducing 
taxation  hy  removing  the  hurdens  from  one 
to  another — I  know  of  no  means  of  re- 
lieving all  except  hy  reducing  taxation; 
and  I  defy  you  to  lay  your  hands  upon  any 
party  in  the  country  who  is  now  willing  to 
hear  additional  taxation.  And  therefore 
when  you  propose  to  modify  taxation  you 
will  find  as  much  resistance  from  those  on 
whom  you  are  going  to  put  the  taxes  as 
you  will  receive  support  from  those  who 
are  to  be  relieved.  Then  we  come  to  this 
point,  are  you  anxious  to  give  relief  from 
taxes  which  press  upon  industry  ?  I  do 
not  confine  myself  to  the  excise  duties, 
hut  I  tell  hon.  Members — those  who  are 
anxious  to  have  the  malt  tax  or  the  hop 
duty  removed — that  it  can  only  be  done  by 
such  a  measure  as  that  which  I  now  pro- 
pose; and  before  we  are  brought  to  vote 
on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
East  Riding,  I  am  anxious  that  we  should 
come  to  a  decision  whether  we  will  make 
such  a  reduction  of  expenditure  as  will 
warrant  that  withdrawal  of  taxation.  I 
have  moved  on  a  former  occasion  that  we 
should  return  to  the  expenditure  of  1835. 
I  do  not  take  the  expenditure  of  1835  in 
an  arbitrary  spirit.  I  feel  anxious,  in 
common  with  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  for  a 
reduction  of  expenditure.  1  look  about  to 
see  what  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  of 
expenditure.  I  ask  when  the  increase 
begins,  and  in  the  course  of  these  in- 
quiries, on  turning  to  the  first  point  at 


which  the  increase  begins,  I  go  back  to 
the  year  1835,  but  I  do  it  only  in  order  to 
refer  to  one  point  as  a  resting-place.  And 
I  am  doing  nothing  new.  This  has  been 
treated  as  though  I  was  for  the  first  time 
taking  this  course.  It  is  a  course  thst 
was  taken  by  the  Whigs.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  they  always  referred  to  the 
expenditure  of  1792.  My  hon.  Frieod 
the  Member  for  Montrose  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  statement  that  from  the  close  of  the 
war  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  con- 
stant reference  was  made  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  1792,  not  only  by  the  Whigs  bnt 
by  the  Tories.  I  am  therefore  not  taking 
any  new  courae  in  the  plan  that  I  pursue, 
and  1  am  not  entitled  to  be  pooh-poohed 
by  the  very  men  who  hare  followed  that 
same  course.  I  do  not  ask  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  go  back  to  the  expenditure  of  1835  be- 
cause a  certain  expenditure  was  then  in- 
curred; but  what  1  ask  jou  is,  whether 
there  is  a  necessity,  after  all  that  has  taken 
place  since  1835,  to  expend  more  ?  And  I 
call  upon  the  Government  to  show  the 
grounds  that  exist  to  prevent  a  return  to 
the  expenditure  of  1835.  When  I  speak 
of  1835,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  take  an 
average  of  1835,  1836,  and  1837.  Kow. 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will 
rend — and  1  beg  hon.  Gentlemen  to  bear 
with  me  while  I  read — a  few  figures,  and 
that  they  will  discard  altogether  any  feel- 
ing of  prejudice  on  other  questions.  I  ask 
them  to  go  into  this  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, with  a  desire  to  consult  the  interest 
of  those  who  send  them  to  Parliament,  who 
I  believe,  on  this  question,  feel  predsely 
the  same  as  my  constituents  do.  I  will 
read  the  particulars  of  the  heads  of  expen- 
diture for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1836,  and  the  5th  of  January,  1850. 
The  interest  of  the  funded  and  unfunded 
debt  was,  for  the  year  ending  5th  Janoarr, 
1836,  28,514,0007.;  and  fortho  year  end- 
ing 5th  January,  1840,  28,323,000/.;  so 
that  the  interest  of  the  debt  in  the  latter 
year  was  nearly  200,000/.  less  than  in 
1836. 

Tear  ending  Tear  ending 
dth  Jan.  1836.  5th  Jan.  185«. 
Interest  on  Debt  .  £28,514,000     28,333,000 

Army 0,400,000  6,540,000 

Navy 4,009,000  6,942,000 

Ordnance    1,151,000  3,332,000 

Civil    expenditure 

of  all  kinds     ...       4,335,000  6,703,000 

Total      44,305,000      60,848,000 

When  I  brought  forward  my  Motion  last 
year,  taking  tho  finance  accounta^of  1848, 
\ 
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I  stated  that  the  increase  of  expenditure 
was  nearly  10,000,000^  as  compared  with 
1835;  but  the  finance  accounts  of  last  year 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  show 
a  reduction  of  3,344,000Z.  You  have, 
therefore,  at  the  present  timo  to  deal  with 
the  expenditure  last  year  of  50,848,000^., 
as  against  an  expenditure  in  1835  of 
44,395,000/.,  leaving  an  excess  in  1850 


by  that  amount.  That  would  leave 
10,000,000/.  as  the  expenditure  for  our 
armaments  ;  and  1  beg  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  remember  that  amount  of  10,000,000/. 
that  I  may  not  hear  repeated  what  was 
stated  last  year,  namely,  that  1  was  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Quaker,  and  proposing  to  leave  us  utterly 
defenceless.      1  would  do  this  gradually. 


of  6,453,0001.     And,  bear  in  mind,  I  take  |  The  remaining  630,000/.  1  propose  to  take 

the  last  year's  expenditure  from  the  finance   ^ — ^^ — '-*' jr.--  x- ^      .i 

accounts;  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  esti- 
mates of  the  present  year.     By  the  Army 
and  Ordnance  Estimates  of  this  year,  so 
far  as  they  are  laid  before  us,  I  see  there 
is  a  considerable  further  reduction;  I  be- 
lieve 1  may  assume  that  it  will  be  nearly 
or  quite  a  million;  and  that  will  bring  the 
excess  at  the  end  of  this  year  over  1835, 
to  something  like  5^  millions.     Well,  that 
is   encouraging,   and  so  far  satisfactory; 
and  it  ought  to  be  encouragement  for  us  to 
pursue  the  same  course  in  this  House,  by 
pressing  a  similar  line  of  policy  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive.  For  I  venture  to  say,  that  if  these 
efforts  had  not  been  made  in  the  House, 
and  by  those  gentlemen  in  Liverpool  who 
have  been  somewhat  censured — 1  mean  the 
Financial   Reform    Association  —  I   very 
much  question  if  these  reductions  would 
have  been  made;  I  question  if  they  could 
have  been  made ;    because   we  all  know 
that  there  is  an  amount  of  resistance,  in 
certain  quarters,  to  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment— an  amount  of  solicitude  and  pres- 
sure, such  as  we  have  been  delayed  by  to- 
night, in  the  speech  about  brevets — which, 
unless  the  Executive  are  backed  by  the 
stern  resolution  of  this  House,  and  the  de- 
termined efforts  of  the  country,  it  is  im- 
possible for  them   to  resist.     Assuming, 
then,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  6,500,000 
in  the  expenditure  of  last  year  over  1835, 
how  do  1  propose  to  reduce  that  excess,  so 
as  to  return  to  the  44,395,000/.  which  we 
spent  in  1835  ?     Without  assuming   the 
functions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, or  making  myself  responsible  for  the 
details,  1  will  just  intimate  one  process  by 
which  this  reduction  may  be  effected.     1 
propose  to  take  gradually  5,823,000/.  from 
the  amount  expended  last  year  in  the  Army, 
Navy,    and    Ordnance ;     already    nearly 
1,000,000/.  is  taken  off;  but  I  wish  to  bo 
understood  as  dealing  always  with  the  ex- 
cess of  6,500,000/.,  not  taking  the  esti- 
mates of  the  present  year  into  account  at 
all— I  would  take  5,823,000/.  from  the 
amount  expended  last  year,  by  gradually 
reducing  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance 

VOL.  CIX.    [third  asBiES,] 


from  the  civil  expenditure,  from  the  cost  of 
collection,  and  to  gain  it  from  the  better 
management  of  the  Woods  and  Forests.  To 
begin  with  the  civil  expenditure.     The  ex- 
penditure for  all  branches  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice last  year  was  6,702,000/.;  in  1835, 
it  was  4,225,000/.     Of  the  seven  items 
under  this  head,   1  beffin  with  the   civil 
list,  which   stands  at  396,000/.,  against 
510,000/.    in    1835.      On    this,    as   the 
amount    appropriated   to    the    service  of 
Her  Majesty,    1  have   not   one  word   to 
offer.       The    amount    settled    upon   the 
Queen    on  Her   accession   to    the  Crown 
having  been  as    an    equivalent  for  here- 
ditary revenues  surrendered  to  the  coun- 
try, in  my  opmion,  gives  the  Sovereign  as 
good  a  title  to  that  amount  during  Her 
lifetime  as  many  of  our  ancient  nobility  pos- 
sess to  their  estates.     Therefore,  let  me 
not    be    understood,  after    such   a  plain 
avowal  of  my  conviction,  to  utter  a  syl- 
lable differing  from   that  which  any  one 
has  ever  heard  me,  either  in  this  House  or 
out  of  it.      There  is  a  general  impression 
throughout  the   country  that  the  Queen 
has  an  exorbitant    income,   because  this 
amount  of  396,000/.   is  applied  to  Her 
civil  list ;  but  the  country  ought  to  know 
that  the  Queen  herself  has  only  60,000/. 
a  year  placed  at  Her  disposal.     The  rest 
goes  in  the  expenditure  of  different  depart- 
ments of  Her  Majesty's  household,  and  for 
maintaining  the    state  and  dignity  of  the 
Throne.     If  1  remarked  at  all  upon  this 
expenditure,  it  would  be  upon  some  of  those 
points.     There  are  items  in  that  expendi- 
ture which  1  think  might,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Crown,  be  transferred  to 
other  purposes.      Take  the   case  of   the 
Master  of  the  Buck  Hounds.     I  believe 
that  establishment  costs  6,000/.  or  7,000/. 
a  year.     It  is  really  an  absurdity.     Let 
that  sum  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
one  of  the  Queen's  Judges.     I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the   Lord   Chief  Justice.      I   think   that 
would  be  quite  as  conducive  to  the  Queen's 
honour  and  dignity  as  if  it  vr^t^^^V^i^^^^ 
the  service  ot  X\iq  W^V  WixxA%\  vaW^^v^ 
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IBUch  question  whether  it  would  not  he 
more  satisfactorj  to  Her  Majesty  herself. 
But  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  kind  of  ex- 
penditure does  not  contribute  in  the  result 
to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Sove- 
reign; and  if,  as  we  all  know,  the  Queen 
does  lire  in  the  affections  of  Her  people, 
it  is  not  attributable  to  such  idle  pageants 
as  the  buck  hounds,  but  rather  to  those 
quiet,  domestic  virtues  which  peep  out 
from  the  retirement  of  Osborne.  How- 
ever, I  never  dwelt  upon  this  as  an  amount 
that  would  largely  contribute  to  the  relief 
of  the  country ;  and  I  pass  on  to  the  next 
item.  This  is,  464,000^.  annuities  and 
pensions  for  civil,  naval,  military,  and  ju- 
dicial services,  charged  by  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  In 
1835>  this  item  was  S24,O0OZ.  It  consists 
of  pensions  and  annuities;  it  would  be  ob- 
Tiously  very  invidious  to  point  out  particu- 
lar names  ;  and  I  do  not  propose  to  touch 
them.  They  have  been  granted  by  Acts 
of  Parliament ;  parties  have  made  their 
arrangements  expectant  on  those  pensions 
and  emoluments  being  theirs  for  life  ;  and 
theirs  they  shall  be,  for  anything  I  will  do 
to  disturb  them.  But  I  think  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  will  agree  with  me, 
that  it  is  essential  to  guard  against  the 
repetition  of  these  pensions  and  emolu- 
ments in  future.  There  are  a  number 
which,  I  am  sure,  could  not  be  repeated  in 
our  day,  and  never  will  be  repeated.  But 
it  will  require  vigilant  guardianship  from 
this  House  and  the  country,  if  we  are  to 

Srofit  by  the  dembe  of  these  annuitants, 
lasting  your  eyes  over  them,  you  will  see 
that,  necessarily,  from  the  age  of  the  re- 
cipients of  these  pensions,  there  will  be  a 
Tery  considerable,  and  probably  a  speedy, 
diminution  in  the  burden  borne  under  this 
head.  The  largest  annuity  has  lapsed 
within  the  last  six  months.  Everybody, 
then,  will  agree  that  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  a  considerable  annual  amount 
dropping  in  from  these  pensions  and  an- 
nuities, and  that  a  considerable  reduction 
may  be  made  under  this  head.  I  come 
next  to  salaries  and  allowances.  These 
come  under  a  different  category  altogether. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  looking  over  our  finance 
accounts  of  last  year  will  find  one  feature 
Tery  prominent — tho  number  of  Commis- 
sionerships.  I  think  we  have  too  many 
commissions.  I  should  very  much  prefer 
to  a  commission  one  well-paid  responsible 
functionary.  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me, 
understand  why,  whilst  you  give  to  the 
Home  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Minister 
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such  powers  as  they  have  in  this  comiirj, 
you  snould  not  g^ve  to  some  one  individual 
of  good  character  and  good  teleni  the 
most  responsible  Commissionership  you 
have  to  give.  You  would  hare  tlie  busi- 
ness better  done  by  employing  <me  muL 
than  a  dozen  ;  it  would  be  not  oolj  better 
done,  but  cheaper  done.  Therefore,  under 
this  head  of  salaries  and  allowaoceay  I  ha^ 
we  may  have  boards  turned  into  indivi- 
duals. I  think  it  was  Jeremy  Bentham 
who  said,  "  a  board  is  a  acreen^"  and  it 
was  a  very  good  pun.  I  come  next  to 
diplomatic  salaries  and  pensions.  Three, 
I  think,  we  have  a  rien  harveat  field  in- 
deed. The  total  charge  for  one  year  is 
172,5952.  Your  Ambassador  to  France 
has  IO,OOOZ.  a  year;  that  is  his  direct  per- 
sonal salary.  The  Ambassador  to  Aoatiia 
has  9,9002.  I  will  giro  an  inatanoe  or 
two  of  what  the  United  States  pay  for 
these  services.  If  I  were  comparing  the 
expense  of  a  Monarch  with  that  of  the 
elective  chief  of  a  Republic,  I  admit  that 
the  analogy  would  not  hold;  bnt  when  you 
come  to  the  question  of  the  representatives 
ora  great  Empire,  and  find  the  Ministers 
of  England  and  America,  liring  in  the 
same  city,  subjected  very  much  to  the 
same  necessary  expenses — I  do  not  speak 
of  the  unnecessary  expenses — yon  may 
fairly  establish  a  comparison  between  them. 
Our  Ambassador  to  Pans  gets  10,0002.  a 
year ;  the  American  Ambassador  gets 
2,0002.  Our  Ambassador  to  Austria  sets 
9,9002.  ;  the  American  Minister.  1,0002. 
Our  Turkish  Ambassador  gets  6,5002.; 
the  American  Minister,  l,300i.  Our  Envoy 
to  Russia  gets  6,6002.  ;  the  Amerieao, 
2,0002. ;  and  so  on.  Many  of  these  little 
diplomatic  appointments  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed altogether.  For  instance.  Han- 
over, with  3,4002.  for  a  Minister  ;  Ba- 
varia, with  4,0002.  What  earthly  ground 
can  there  bo  for  keeping  a  Minister  at 
Munich  ?  There  are  many  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  do  not  like  to  hold  the  language 
in  public  which  I  do ;  but  they  all  say 
this  in  private ;  they  all  know  these 
appointments  are  purely  ridiculous,  that 
there  is  nothing  for  the  parties  to  do. 
After  looking  over  this  diplomatie  list, 
my  firm  belief  is,  we  ought  to  re- 
duce the  expense  one-half,  and  then  we 
should  be  paying  twice  as  much  as  the 
Americans  pay  for  the  same  services.  I 
come  next  to  courts  of  justice,  the  cost  of 
which  for  the  year  ending  5th  Janoary 
last  was  1,105,0002.  In  the  year  ending 
5th  January,  1836,  it  was  430»000{.,  aa 
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increase  of  neariy  f 00,0002.  As  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen know,  that  mainly  arises  from  the 
insertion  of  a  charge  of  551,0002.  for  the 
Irish  constabulary  force.  Though  that 
item,  I  suppose,  must  remain,  on  looking 
over  the  list,  we  shall  find  a  great  deal  to 
do.  The  salaries  of  our  judges  were  raised 
owbg  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
time.  I  am  one  who  think  it  would  be 
▼ery  bad  economy  to  pay  judges  too  low, 
lest  they  should  resort  to  the  practice, 
which  has  been  used  elsewhere,  <^  paying 
themsdres;  but  I  think  there  is  great 
room  for  reduction  in  those  salaries  in  fu- 
ture, when  I  find  such  sums  as  7,0002. 
and  8,0002.  a  year  as  the  current  emolu- 
ments of  those  officers.  The  enormous 
salaries  paid  in  Irdand  are  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  resources  and  position  of 
that  coontry.  To  find  a  judge  in  Ireland 
receiving  8,0002.  a  year*  and  to  know  that 
in  the  United  States  the  highest  judicial 
functionary  that  exists  in  the  world — the 
one  who  has  more  responsible  functions 
than  any  existing  judge,  the  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  at  Washington — who,  .be- 
sides settling  all  international  disputes  be- 
tween the  sereral  States  in  the  Union,  in- 
terprets, without  appeal,  along  with  his  col- 
leagues, the  constitution  of  theUnited  States 
— that  this  officer  receives  only  1,2002.  a 
year,  and  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  age  have  filled  that  chair — I  say 
it  is  an  anomaly  and  an  unjustifiable  fact 
that  you  have  judges  in  a  country  like  Ire- 
land receiving  8,0002.  a  year.  Here  is  an 
item  of  398,0002.  spent  last  year,  against 
274,0002.  in  1835,  for  miscellaneous 
charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Of 
this  Item  upwards  of  60,0002.. is  for  com- 
missioners in  Ireland.  Surely  these  are 
not  to  last  for  ever;  and  some  might  be 
managed  at  a  little  less  expense.  Some 
of  the  items  cannot  be  avoided — the  in- 
terest on  the  Sinking  Fund  in  the  Russian 
and  the  Greek  loans,  those  cannot  be 
touched;  but  we  ought  to  use  the  pruning- 
hook  on  these  commissions  in  Ireland.  I 
pass  on  to  the  greatest  item  of  all — miscel- 
laneous charges  and  annual  grants  of  Par- 
liament, 3,911,0002.,  against  2,144,0002. 
in  1835.  Under  this  head  come  all  our 
public  grants,  all  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  public  departments,  and  all  our  co- 
lonial and  consular  establishments.  The 
very  words  I  have  read  indicate  the  exces- 
sive amount  of  expenditure  involved  under 
this  head.  First,  *'  public  works.*'  Why, 
the  House  we  are  in,  or  rather  that  we 
liope  to  get  into,  is  a  scandal  to  ns.    I 


had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  form 
and  style  of  architecture  of  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament,  or  probably  I  might 
have  erred  as  well  as  the  rest ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  from  the  beginning  to  have 
been  a  most  melancholy  blunder.  If  you 
had  been  determined  to  adopt  the  most  ex* 
pensive  style,  and  had  sought  for  means  of 
lavishing  the  public  money  so  as  the  result 
should  never  be  seen,  known,  or  appre- 
ciated, you  could  not  have  done  worse  than 
adopt  this  florid  Gk>thic  style.  And  I  must 
say  that  the  whole  expense  of  our  estab- 
lishment, our  whole  proceedings,  printing, 
and  everything  else,  from  the  uppermost 
pinnacle  of  the  New  House,  down  to  the 
sweepings  of  this  floor,  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  and  business  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  are  characterised  by  probably 
as  much  disgraceful  waste  and  extrava- 
gance as  any  branch  of  the  public  service. 
And  I  think  we  ought  to  mend  that  before 
we  set  about  to  mend  other  things.  I  do 
not  go  into  the  details  to  criticise  them; 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  have  proposed 
that  there  shall  be  a  saving  of  650,0002. 
upon  the  several  items  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred; and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire,  from  the  views 
he  entertains  as  to  the  necessity  of  reduc- 
tions in  the  salaries  of  public  servants,  and 
the  cutting  down  of  our  establishments 
generally,  will  guarantee  me  a  larger  sav- 
ing than  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
and  will  admit  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
see  our  way  to  a  great  reduction  in  the 
6,500,0002.  of  civil  expenditure,  coupled 
with  the  4,800,0002.  the  cost  of  collection, 
together  upwards  of  11,000,0002.  sterling; 
and  that  1  am  not  assuming  an  impossi- 
bility when  I  say  that  from  that  amount 
you  may  save  in  no  very  distant  period 
650,0002.  Without  dwelling  on  that  point, 
I  will  pass  on  to  tliat  which,  as  the  largest 
item,  deserves  the  most  consideration — the 
cost  of  our  armaments.  Last  year,  when 
I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  this  Motion 
to  the  House,  I  began  by  detailing  the  dif- 
ferent and  successive  increases  that  had 
been  made  to  our  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments. I  showed  that  from  1836  down 
to  1848,  you  had  a  continual  succession  of 
increases  of  your  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments, to  meet  certain  special  exigen- 
cies, such  as  the  Oregon  dispute  —  the 
Maine  Boundary  dispute — the  M'Leod  dis- 
pute— the  Tahiti  atl'air — the  Syrian  busi- 
ness; and  that  when  the  exigencies  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  vwit^aAfe  sjjl  ^si>ax 
eatabUahm^ikis  \kaA  ^^aaa^^  «>n!i^i>  ^^  ^^^ 
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penditare,  which  had  been  increased  to 
meet  those  exigencies,  had  never  been  re- 
duced again.  But  we  come  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  now  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  another  year's  experience. 
We  are  another  year  further  removed  from 
that  great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
which  everybody  had  expected  was  to  lead 
to  certain  calamitous  consequences  in  the 
form  of  international  war.  Now,  if  there 
be  one  consoling  feature  in  the  picture, 
one  drop  to  sweeten  the  cup  of  gall  that  has 
overspread  Europe  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  it  is  this — that  we  have  elicited 
from  all  that  turmoil  and  convulsion  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  any  na- 
tion to  pass  their  frontiers  to  make  war  upon 
a  neighbouring  nation :  I  speak  of  the  people 
as  distinct  from  their  Governments  ;  be- 
cause we  were  always  told  before,  that 
when  Louis  Philippe  should  die,  the  French 
people  were  so  inclined  for  war,  that  they 
would  break  their  prison  bars  and  ravage 
Europe  more  like  wild  beasts  than  human 
creatures.  Well,  we  have  seen  them  with 
the  reins  in  their  own  hands,  and  we  have 
seen  no  disposition  on  their  part  to  carry 
war  into  their  neighbours'  territories.  I 
do  not  want  you  to  assume  that  the  Millen- 
nium has  come,  and  that  there  will  never 
be  another  international  war;  I  do  not  ask 
you  totally  to  dismantle  your  ships  and 
leave  your  ports  defenceless;  but  what  I 
contend  is,  that  the  experience  of  the 
twelvemonth  since  I  last  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  you  on  this  subject  has  been 
rather  confirmatory  than  otherwise  of  the 
views  I  then  expressed  with  reference  to 
the  safety  of  a  gradual  reduction  of  our 
armaments.  I  alluded  last  year  to  an- 
other point,  on  which  I  frankly  said  the 
whole  chance  of  a  considerable  reduction 
of  our  Army  must  depend — the  state  of 
our  colonial  relations.  Since  then  a  most 
important  event  has  occurred  :  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Crown  has  adopted  the 
very  language  I  held  —  I  do  not  say  from 
me — but  he  has  used  the  same  language 
with  reference  to  the  self-government  of 
the  colonies  which  I  have  ever  used.  The 
noble  Lord  goes  the  full  length  that  I  go 
on  that  subject;  nay,  I  confess  he  has 
agreeably  surprised  me  in  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  his  constitution  for  Australia 
and  the  Cape,  where  he  allows  them  com- 
plete and  absolute  control  over  the  form  of 
their  own  constitution.  I  think  that  is 
perfectly  right ;  and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
the  noble  Lord  going  to  that  extremest 


of  extreme  lengths  in  the  direction  of  self- 
govemment.  What  does  be  propose  to  do  f 
To  give  to  those  colonies    the    right  of 
forming  their  own  constitutions,  levying 
their  own  taxes,  fixing  their  own  tariffs, 
disposing  of  their  own  waste  lands.     Yoa 
have  talked  and  dreamt  of  vast  continents 
in  our  colonial  possessions  which  the  £ng« 
lish  people  have  been   told    belonged  to 
them,  and  were  to  yield  them  aid  and  as- 
sistance   in    bearing    their    burdens    and 
maintaining    their  position    amongst   na- 
tions; but  you  have  now  given  np  those 
vast   continents   to   the   people  who  liva 
there.     I   think  that  is   perfectly   right; 
but  look  at  the  consequence.      You  cannot 
afterwards,  even  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature,  give  160  acres  of  land,  as  the 
American  Government  does,  to  deserving 
citizens — nor  even  a   single    acre  to  the 
most  deserving  veteran  in  his   country's 
service.     I  complain  not  of  that;  but  what 
I  ask,  in  reference  to  the  question  I  am 
now  bringing  before  you,  is  this :  Does  the 
noble  Lord  intend  to  stop  there  ?     Are  we 
to  give  to  the  colonies  as  complete  an  in- 
dependence, nay,  more  independence,  than 
the  States  of  the  American  Union  possess, 
since  they  cannot  dispose  of  an  acre  of 
waste  land,   and  have  not  the  power  to 
touch  their  tariff — shall  we  give  to  onr  co- 
lonies that  full  measure  of  self-government, 
and  shall  the  people  of  this  country  be 
called  upon,  by  the  same  Prime  Minister 
who  does  all  this  for  the  colonies,  to  pay 
the  whole  expense  of  the  military  police 
that  occupies  those  colonies  ?     I  come  be- 
fore you  on  this  ocasion,  with  reference  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  Army,  under  to- 
tally different  circumstances      I  maintain 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  Minister 
— any  Minister  with  a  head  upon  his  shoul- 
ders— after  declaring  what  we  have  heard 
declared  with  reference  to  Australia,  to  the 
Cape,  to  New  Zealand,  and  to  Canada — to 
contemplate  the   permanent  charge  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  of  maintain- 
ing a  military  police  in  those  colonies;  for 
it  is  but  a  military  police.     It  is  not  an 
army  kept  up  to  defend  those  countries  from 
foreign  attack.     No ;  wo  charge  ourselves 
with  defending  them  in  case  of  war;  but 
we  keep  up  military  establishments  10,000 
miles  off,  and  send  periodical  reliefs  at  an 
enormous  expense,  to  serve  as  a  police  for 
a  people  better  able  than  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  to  pay  for  their  own. 
And  how  inconsistent  is  this  course  with 
what  we  hear  stated  when  onr  own  country 
ia  spoken  of.    Whou  an  extension  of  the 
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franchise  in  England  is  proposed,  and  any- 
body ventures  to   quote   the  example  of 
America,   he  is  instantly  answered  with 
this  remark,  '*  Yes,  they  have  there  bound- 
less plains  of  fertile  land  on  which  to  fall 
back.      They  are  not  cooped  up  in  the 
narrow  streets  and  crowded  cities  of  Eng- 
land.  Place  England  in  the  same  position, 
with  the  Mississippi  valley  at  her  back, 
and  you  may  give  Englishmen  the  same 
institutions  as  the  Americans.*'     But  you 
do  place  our  own  people  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  Canada,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Cape;  and  yet  you  do  not 
apply  the  same  principle,  and  tell  them  to 
preserve  their  own  peace;   but  you   call 
upon  the  people  of  this  country,  who  have 
to  maintain  their  own  police,  and  to  keep 
their  own  great  cities  in  order,  to  main- 
tain establishments,  necessary  for  preserv- 
ing order  in  these  scattered,   and  thinly- 
peopled,   and  favoured  communities.     In 
assuming    that    you   may    make    a   con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  expenditure  for 
your  armaments,  I  have  assumed  a  gra- 
dual withdrawing  of  your  armies  from  those 
colonies  to  which  I  have  referred.     Do  not 
let  me  be  answered  by  pointing  to  our  arse- 
nals at  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  or  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Ceylon  or  Jamaica,  or  any  of  those 
colonies  where  the  aboriginal  or  the  African 
race  predominates.     But  confining  myself, 
for  the  present,  to  those  countries  where 
the  English  race  can  become  indigenous 
and  where  it  preponderates — and  I  make 
no  exception  of  New  Zealand — where  the 
population  are   being  civilised,  I  say  you 
cannot  maintain  the  charge  you  now  place 
upon  this  country  of  paying  for  the  military 
establishments  in  those  places.     For  what 
18  the  object  ?  Is  it  that  the  sole  connexion 
between  England  and  the  colonies  should 
be  the  expense  of  maintaining  those  estab- 
lishments?    I  know  no  other  motive,  ex- 
cept it  be  to  preserve  the  patronage;  and 
it  will  be  for  this  House,  if  it  fairly  repre- 
sents the  people  of  this  country,  to  say 
that  the  only  reason  for  persisting  in  this 
anomaly,  being  that  of  maintaining  patron- 
age in  Downing  Street,  is  not  a  good  rea- 
son for  taxing  the  people  of  this  country. 
So  far  with  reference  to  the  means  for 
gradually  reducing  your  Army,  by  with- 
drawing the  forces  from  the  colonies.     In 
addition  to  the  forces  kept  in  the  colonies, 
there  are  the  reliefs  necessary  at  home,  in 
order  that  those  forces  may  have  their  ap- 
pointed times  at  home,  and  the  number 
always  on  the  ocean  going  and  coming  for 
relief — together  not  inuoh  short  of  20«000 
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men.  That  gives  the  means  for  a  consid- 
erable future  reduction  in  the  Army.  But 
I  maintain  that,  since  1835,  you  are  in  a 
different  position  with  respect  to  the  Army 
that  you  require  at  home.  First,  with  re- 
ference to  the  means  of  transport.  Why, 
you  forget  that  since  the  opening  of  rail- 
roads has  linked  the  extremities  of  the 
kingdom  together,  the  same  amount  of 
troops  gives  you  a  vastly  increased  power. 
I  have  here  a  very  interesting  evidence  on 
that  subject.  General  Gordon,  Quarter- 
master-General, stated  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Railways  in  1 844 — 

"  I  should  say  that  this  mode  of  railway  oon- 
veyanoe  has  enabled  the  Army  (comparatively  to 
the  demands  made  upon  it  a  very  small  one)  to  do 
the  work  of  a  very  large  one  ;  you  send  a  battalion 
of  1,000  men  from  London  to  Manchester  in  nine 
hours  ;  that  same  battalion  marching  would  take 
seventeen  days;  and  they  arrive  at  the  end  of 
nine  hours  just  as  fresh,  or  nearly  so,  as  when 
they  started." 

What  have  indiridaals  done  in  consequence 
of  railroads?      They  have  adapted   their 
circumstances  so  as  to  profit  by  this  quick 
communication.     Men  of  business,  for  in- 
stance, habitually  keep  smaller  stocks  of 
goods,  because  they  can  sooner  renew  their 
supplies.     Last  year,  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Ordnance  Estimates,  we  applied  the 
same  principle.     We  found  that  enormous 
stores  were  kept  in   London,    and    also 
scattered  over  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; and   we   recommended   the   Govern- 
ment to  avail  itself  of  the  facilities  of 
the  railways,  as  private  individuals  do,  and 
keep  smaller   stocks  in  store  and  fewer 
establishments.     They  have  promised  to 
conform  to  that  recommendation.     I  want 
them  to  understand  the  principle,  and  to 
go  a  little  further  in  its  application.     Let 
them  also  avail  themselves  of  the  ready 
communication  which  exists  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  in  cases  of  need  with  a 
smaller  number  of  troops.    Even  assuming 
that  unhappy  position,  which  I  am  loth  to 
do,  that  your  soldiers  here  are  to  be  con- 
sidered an  instrument  for  keeping  order — 
for  I  cling  to  the  opinion  which  was  always 
held  and  expressed  by  right  hon.  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  front  bench  thirty  years 
ago,  that  this  is  a  constitutional  and  civil 
country,  and  ought  not  to  rely  on  military 
force  at  all,  but — admitting  the  unhappy 
position  that  the  bayonet  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  order,  I  say  that  one 
bayonet  now  is  capable  of  doing  more  than 
two  could  do  in  1835;  for  there  was  then 
no  railway   communication    bet«««Ck  ^^<qx 
large  townv«  Oi\«  \io\i^QTi  ^TA^\TtEfiw\i<^^ 
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Railway  was  not  made;  the  only  important 
lino  then  open  was  the  one  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  means  which  I  see  for  a  prospective 
reduction  of  our  Army.  Since  1835  you 
have  very  largely  increased  your  forces  in 
other  ways.  For  instance,  you  have  14,800 
out-pensioners  enrolled;  you  have  9,200 
dockyard  men  enroUed  in  battalions,  and 
drilled  to  uso  both  large  and  small  arms ; 
you  have  2,800  or  3,000  of  the  county 
constabulary.  Here  is  an  increase  of 
27,000  armed  men,  to  which  may  be  added 
5,000  for  the  increase  of  the  constabulary 
in  Ireland  since  1835.  That  was  an  in- 
crease of  32,000  since  1835,  and  it  formed 
an  additional  ground  why  there  should  be 
a  gradual  reduction  in  our  armed  force. 
Now  take  the  case  of  Ireland.  Ireland  has 
been  always  the  unhappy  excuse  for  keep- 
ing up  a  large  army  at  homo.  Ireland  is 
now  tranquil,  and  by  passing  good  mea- 
.sures  for  her,  and  giving  her  a  representa- 
tive system  and  institutions  like  our  own, 
yon  would  do  more  than  twelve  regiments 
to  keep  the  peace  there.  Ireland  was 
never  before  so  free  from  political  excite- 
ment and  organisation  as  she  is  at  present. 
She  is  now  brought  within  a  day's  journey 
of  London,  and  1  trust  that  she  will  not  be 
treated  in  future  in  any  respect  like  a  con- 
quered province.  You  have  25,000  troops 
in  Ireland — that  was  the  amount  last  year, 
according:  to  the  statement  of  the  T\<rht 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  AVar ; 
you  had  an  increase  of  5,000  to  7,000,  in 
the  constabulary;  you  had  an  increase  of 
5,000  pensioners.  You  have  altogether  in 
Ireland  an  armed  force  of  40,000  to  42,000 
men  at  the  present  time;  but  in  1833  you 
had  not  more  than  23,000  or  24,000  of 
all  ranks.  I  say,  therefore,  that  Ireland 
affords  the  means  uf  a  considerable  gradual 
reduction  in  the  Army.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
mere  reduction  of  the  forces  that  I  wish  to 
see  economy.  On  technical  points  I  do 
not  wish  to  give  any  opinions  of  my  own, 
but  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  the  or- 
ganisation of  our  Army  is  the  most  expen- 
sive and  extravagant  in  Europe,  more  espe- 
cially as  reganls  the  number  of  its  officers. 
What  possibility  of  reduction  exists  so 
long  as  you  maintain  its  present  organisa- 
tion? Last  year  you  turned  nut  a  number  of 
disorderly  and  drunken  men  who  had  sub- 
jected themselves  to  punishment ;  but  I 
complain  that  you  have  not  reduced  the 
officers  ns  well  as  the  men.  This  year  the 
very  same  process  is  going  on.  You  pro- 
pose to  reaucc  1,800  rank  and  file,  but  I 


can  see  no  eorreBpondmg  rednetioB  in  As 

number  of  officers.     I  hoped  to  see  the 
withdrawal  of  a  major  or  one  or  two  cap- 
tains, but  I  find  their  number  is  ioit  ai 
great  now  as  it  was  before.     Indepeod- 
ently  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
men,  you  might  effect  considemble  econonj 
by  a  different  organisation  of  the  Amy. 
It  does  not  require  a  militarj  man  to  knov 
that.     In  your  cavalry  re^ments,  in  mt' 
ticnlar,  a  change  is  required,  beeanse  ney 
are  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  I  askei 
a  distinguished  military  mao»  at  present  is 
London,  who  occnpied  a  big^h  gnde  m  ^ 
service  of  Austria,  and  acquired  some  eele^ 
brity  in  the  war  in  Hungary,  to  look  over 
the  army  estimates  with  me  and  to  see  haw 
differently  they  manage  these  things  vitk 
us  and  in  Austria.     I  beliere  the  Aastriaa 
system  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of 
France  and  Prussia.    WeU,  when  I  showed 
him  the  estimates  and  told  him  how  we 
managed,  he  laughed  outrirht  at  the  fbree 
of  our  cavalry  regiments  and  the  number  of 
officers.     The  organisation  of  the  Aostriai 
regiments  is  this: — The  light  earabj  of 
Austria,  comprising  lancers,  hussars,  ssd 
light   horse,   hare   in|  time  <^    peace    8 
squadrons  of  180  men  each,  or  1,440  mes; 
and  in  war,  each  squadron  has  about  200 
men.     Each  regiment  has    1    colonel,  1 
lieutenant-colonel,  2  majors,  8  captains  of 
first  rank,  8  captains  of  second  rank,  16 
lieutenants  of  first  rank,  16  lieutenants  of 
second  rank ;    total,  52.     The    dtagueaf 
and  cuirassiers  are  organised  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  light  cavalry,  with  the  ei- 
ception  that  there  are  only  6  sauadresi 
and  but  1  colonel  and  I  major.     Tnis  gars 
one  officer  for  every  28  men.     Kow  in  tks 
English  guards  there  are  32  oflleeia  to  351 
men,  or  one  officer  to  evoTj  11  men.     la 
the  cavalry  regiments  of  the  line  there  an 
27  officers  in  a  regiment  of  328  bmr,  or 
one  officer  to  every  12  men.     The  ressh 
to  which  we  came  was  this,  that  if  you  pat 
two  English  regiments  into  one,  wHh  saly 
half  the  present  number  of  oflBcers,  yoa 
would  have  still  20  per  cent  mora  offieers 
in  an  English  regiment  than  in  an  Avstrisa 
one.  I  recommend  the  GoverBmenl  to  alter 
this  system,  if  it  were  only  to  take  away 
the  justification  which  the  members  ef  tlw 
Liverpool    Financial  Reform  Assoeiatioa 
had  when  they  said  that  our  Army  was 
kept  up  for  the  purposes  of  the  aristocracy. 
Until  you  remove  these  facts,  no  person  m 
the  entire  country  will  believe  ^at  Aese 
forces  are  organised  with  an  eye  to  tfie 
best  interests  of  the  moss  of  ike  peopiew 
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If  jod  want  to  show  thai  yon  htmdfide  de- 
fire  to  redooe  the  number  of  our  forces, 
amalgamate  the  regiments  — retain    the 
nnmber  of  bayonets  if  jou  will,  but  do  not 
keep  so  many  officers.     Bat  whilst  you  rek 
dvce  the  men,  the  really  effeotive  portion 
of  the  forces,  and  retain  the  offiesrs,  ike 
most  expensive,  the  eonntry  will  say  that 
yoQ  keep  up  your  Army  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aristocracy.     I  do  not  pretend  to  any 
technical  knowledge  myself  on  this  subject, 
but  I  am  prepared  to  give  the  name  of  ray 
iofonnant  to  any  gentleman  who  desires  it. 
liow,  with  regard  to  the  Navy,  it  has  in- 
ereased  to  a  yery  large  extent  since  1835. 
The  great  increase  of  expenditure  has  been 
for    the  Nayy.      It   has   increased  from 
4^099,0001.  to  6,942,000Z.     Now,  I  say 
there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Snrope  which  should  deter  us  from  con- 
templating a  gradual    reduction    id   our 
marine  forces.     And  here,  again,  I  hare 
to  complain  that  the  organisation  of  our 
Nayy  is  lormed,  not  with  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  but 
has  been  made  subseryient  to  high  patron- 
age, because,  if  you  compare  it  with  the 
nayy  of  the  United  States — and  no  person 
win  say  that  we  would  do  wrong  in  com- 
paring ourselyes  with  the  United  States  in 
marine  matters — ^you  will  find  that  the 
United  States  have  only  one  line-of-battle 
i^ip  at  sea;  but  wbereyer  their  commerce 
ie  extended — and  it  extends   over  eyery 
oeean  and  sea — you  will  find  small  vessels 
of  war.     Thus  they  make  then*  nayy  an- 
swer that  purpose  which  a  nayy  should 
answer  in  time  of  peace — ^that  of  a  police 
force  for  their  mercantile  marine.     But  we 
keep  an  enormous  number  of  line-of-battle 
Mp  at  sea,  which  are  not  of  the  least  use 
as  a  police  or  safeguard  of  commerce.     As 
to  the  idea  of  their  looking  after  pirates, 
for  instance,  you  might  as  well  think  of 
getting  field  batteries  to  run  after  pick- 
peckets  in  the  courts  and  alleys  of  London. 
But  ahhough  we  wanted  small  ships  of 
war,  we  did  not  possess  them,  because  the 
Nayy  as  organised  at  present,  offered  more 
ready  preformeni  to  the  higher  classes. 
But  there  are  reasons  for  reducing  the 
Nayy  now  which  did  not  exist  in  1835,  for 
we  have  now,  independently  of  the  royal 
ships,  a  new  power  which  is  avaSable  as  a 
reeenre  forde,  in  the  steam  vessels  which 
we  use  for  the  purpose  of  Post-oflkse  con»- 
municatton.     Last  year  I  sat  upon  a  Com- 
mittee which  inquired  into  the  practiea- 
b9ity  of  using  au  our  steam  vessdb — all 
oor  merchant  steam  veB8^«-«a#  6  diiwui 


of  national  defence.     We  stated  in  our  re* 
port  that  it  was  practicable  to  call  into  use 
an  immense  amount  of  steam  power  which 
may  be  made  available  in  case  of  necessity. 
We  stated  that  108  steamers  of  400  tons 
burdrai    and    upwards,    of    which    there 
were   35    of    more    than    1,000    tons, 
could  be  made  available  for  national  de- 
fence at  a  few  weeks'  notice,  and  that 
there  were  700  or  800  vessels  altogether, 
on    every  one  of   which    some    kind   of 
armament  could  be  placed  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity.    In    six  weeks   time   the  larger 
vessels  could  be  fitted  as  war  steamers, 
and  a  large  weight  of  guns  could  be  placed 
on  board  of  them,  in  case  of  any  sudden 
emergency  or  hostility.     My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Orkney  Islands,  who 
very  much  promoted  that  Committee^  will 
tell  you  what  amount  of  mercantile  steam 
force  you  may  be  able  to  call  to  give  as« 
sistance.     Nothing  of  all  this  existed  in 
1835;  and  therefore  I  say  you  have  here 
the  means  of  saving  the  current  expendi- 
ture of  the  Navy.     In  the  present  state  of 
the  Navy,  as  of  the  Army,  I  see  reasons 
why  you  may  diminish  your  expenditure. 
I  do  not  think  your  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  of  any  use  or  credit  to  you  at 
the  present  moment.     I  think  those  great 
line-of-battle  ships  now  in  the  port  of  the 
Piraeus  would  be  much  better  employed  if 
laid  up  in  ordinary  or  on  the  stocks;  be- 
cause as  long  as  you  keep  in  commission, 
in  time  of  peace,  these  enormous  arma- 
ments, yon  will  find  a  disposition,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  or  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  or  of  the  Admiralty, 
to  employ  them  in  some  way  or  other,  in 
order  to  have  an  excuse  for  renewing  the 
estimates  at  the  year's  end.     How  differ- 
ently the  Government  of  the  United  States 
acted !     They  acted  in  a  manner  which 
ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  us.     They  never 
armed  themselves  to  the  teeth  in  time  of 
peace  in  order  to  frighten  foreign  Govern- 
ments, for  thoy  knew  that  foreign  Govern- 
ments  would   give  them    credit  for    the 
latent  strength  which  they  possessed,  and 
that  they  would  never  be  encroached  upon 
whibt  they  had  such  power  in  reserve. 
Our  policy,   on  the   contrary,   has  been 
founded  on  the   supposition  that  foreign 
Governments  would  not  give  ns  credit  for 
strength  unless  we  kept  a  great  number  of 
line-of-battle   ships   afloat.     I   would   r»> 
commend  you  to  adopt  quite  a  different 
policy — reduce  your  armament — diminish 
your  taxation,  and  thus  you  will  inereaAa 
tke  froa^enVf  i  tmnloi^i  Ybd«^siiiKMa&%«  vo^ 
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happiness  of  your  people.  Tou  will  thus 
more  assimilate  their  condition  to  that  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
more  prosperous  mainly  hecause  they  are 
less  taxed.  Do  this,  and  you  will  do  much 
more  towards  the  defences  of  the  country 
than  hy  expending  money  for  line-of-hattle 
ships  and  steam  vessels  of  war ;  for  I  main- 
tain, that  by  converting  your  iron  and  steel 
into  ploughshares  and  spinning-jennies,  you 
will  add  more  real  strength  to  the  country 
— when  the  necessity  arrives — than  by 
turning  them  into  bayonets  and  cannon. 
Every  day's  experience  more  and  more 
illustrated  the  maxim,  that  money  formed 
the  sinews  of  war,  and  that  those  who  were 
encumbered  with  large  arrears  like  France 
and  Austria,  were  in  a  position  to  be  bul- 
lied by  countries  which  had  not  one-tenth 
of  their  force  in  preparation  in  actual 
ships  and  regiments  of  the  line,  but  which 
had  an  easy  exchequer  and  a  margin  in 
taxation,  which  valuable  resources  could 
be  drawn  on  when  the  necessity  arose. 
When  I  say  this,  I  am  not  to  bo  told  that 
I  am  urging  a  disarmament,  for  what  I  ask 
is  a  matter  of  opinion,  the  expediency  of 
spending  10,000,000Z.  on  your  armaments 
instead  of  15,000,000?.,  as  you  proposed 
to  expend  next  year.  I  now  come  to  an- 
other department — the  Ordnance.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  look  into  the 
Ordnance  Estimates  without  feeling  satis- 
fied that  a  great  deal  might  be  saved  by  a 
better  and  more  economical  management 
in  that  department.  It  had  been  said  in 
answer  to  my  argument  for  reduction  last 
year,  that  the  stock  and  stores  in  hand 
had  been  allowed  to  run  too  low  in  1835. 
I  have  heard  it  alleged  against  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ripon — 
to  whom  I  always  gave  credit  for  his  man- 
agement of  the  Admiralty  in  1835 — that 
he  left  the  department  in  such  a  state  that 
much  more  money  had  to  be  expended 
afterwards  in  procuring  stores  for  the 
Navy.  I  can  only  say  that  we  found  it 
necessary  in  the  Committee  on  the  Ord- 
nance to  remonstrate  with  the  Government 
for  keeping  too  many  stores;  and  the  same 
reproach  applied  to  the  Navy  for  the  waste 
which  took  place  in  that  establishment. 
The  Committee  which  sat  on  the  Navv  and 
Ordnance  say,  that  you  may  save  15  per 
cent  in  the  amount  of  stores,  that  you  will 
get  them  better  manufactured,  and  have 
less  waste  by  keeping  a  less  quantity, 
whilst  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  sell 
400,000?.  or  500,000?.  worth  of  old  stores. 
as  you  have  done  heretofore,  at  a  loss,  I 


will  undert&ko  to  saj,   of  not  leas  thu 
from  50  to  75  per  cent.     I  am  now  going 
to  speak  on  a  technical  point  with  regu^ 
to  the  Ordnance  force,  bat  I  do  not  do  so 
on   my  own  authority.     You   hare  veiy 
much  increased  your  artillery  as  well  u 
the  sappers  and  miners,  and  the  engineers. 
Now  a  professional  gentleman  has  told  me 
that  a  great  saving  might  be  effected  if  a 
large  number  of  the  artillery  corps,  who 
were  now  maintained  here  doings  compara- 
tively nothing,  were  employed  to  garrisos 
our  fortresses  abroad,  instead  of  employing 
troops  of  the  line  for  that  purpose.     By 
this  means,  I  am  told,  the  men  could  be 
kept  in  practice  in  places  which  were  ap- 
propriated for  it,  and  could  be  withdrawn 
from  places  where  they  had  no  room  to 
manoeuvre.     I  know  nothing  on  this  point 
myself,  but  I  mention  it  as  having  bees 
stated  to  me  on  some  authority.     I  cal- 
culated that  a  great   reduction   may  be 
made  in  the  Ordnance  department  in  re- 
spect of  stores,  and  what  I   may  call  the 
civil  department  of  the  Ordnance.     I  be« 
lieve  all  parts  of  the  service  are  themselves 
dissatisfied  with  the  Ordnance,  and  every- 
body looks  this  year  for  a  considerable  re- 
modification  of  that  establishment.  I  there- 
fore come  to  this  conclusion.     There  are 
general  and  special  grounds  why  we  may 
hope  within  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  see 
a  large  reduction  in  our  Army,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance  establishments,  without  the  least 
danger  to   the  peace  or  security  of  the 
country.      Did    hon.   Gentlemen  consider 
what  10,000,000?.  is  ?     Did  they  consider 
that  it  was  twice  as  much  as  was  expended 
bv  the  United  States  before  the  Mexican 
war  ?     It  is  more  than  the  whole  expendi* 
ture  of  Prussia.     The  whole  ezpenditore 
of    the    Prussian    Government    did    not 
amount  to  so  much  as  I  propose  to  leave 
for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance.     I 
ask  hon.  Gentlemen  to  put  alongside  of  the 
danger — if  any  danger  there  be — of  being 
left  with  only   10,000,000?.   for  the  ex- 
penses of  their    military  establishments, 
the  inconvenience,  the  risk,  and  even  the 
danger  of  leaning  on  taxation  as  it  is  now. 
For  I  do  not  consider  this  country  lightly 
taxed.  Some  one  in  the  City  has  written  a 
pamphlet  to  show  that  this  country  was 
lightly  taxed.      The  way  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  this  was  by  comparing  the 
expenditure  now  with  what  it  was  during 
the  last  three  years  of  the  war,  and  then 
he  argued,  that  because  our  expenditure 
now  was  not  more  in   proportion  to  our 
wealth,  we  were  not  heavily  taxed.      It 
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may  be  truo  that  we  are  not  more  heavily 
taxed  now  in  proportion  to  our  wealth  than 
before;  but  what  I  contend  is,  that  wealth 
does  not  pay  the  taxes,  and  if  it  did  pay 
the  taxes,  you  would  not  have  a  rich  man  in 
the  City  writing  to  show  that  it  was  light- 
ly taxed.  Why,  about  35.000,000^.  or 
36,000,000^.  is  raised  in  this  country  from 
consumable  articles.  Then  this,  of  course, 
is  a  most  inconvenient  tax.  I  say  inconve- 
nient; and  whatever  you  do,  and  however 
you  do  it,  not  many  years  can  pass  with- 
out an  alteration  of  this  system,  and  the 
abolition  of  many  of  those  taxes  which 
now  press  on  the  industry  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  country.  Another  doctrine 
was  lately  enunciated,  that  we  were  not 
to  have  a  remission  of  taxation,  even  if 
we  were  to  effect  a  surplus  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure,  but  that  any  surplus 
that  existed  should  be  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt.  I  am  for  the 
payment  of  that  debt,  but  you  cannot 
do  it  by  setting  aside  2,000,000^.  to  pay 
800,000,000/.  Some  grander  scheme 
must  be  propounded  before  any  Minister 
could  pay  such  a  national  debt  as  ours 
with  a  surplus  of  two  millions.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
began  a  new  system  in  1842,  by  giving  re- 
lief to  commerce,  and  substituting,  to  a 
small  extent,  direct  for  indirect  taxation. 
Probably  it  is  not  put  in  the  shape  most 
desirable,  but  in  that  which  is  most  prac- 
ticable. But,  at  nil  events,  1  hope  you 
will  not  part  with  it.  1  confess  1  should 
like  to  see  the  tax  on  property  raised  to 
10  per  cent.  But  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  commenced  a  new  system  in  1842, 
and  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the 
commercial  industry  of  the  country  created 
an  era  in  its  history  which  was  never 
known  before,  and  the  Government  now  in 
power  could  not  contemplate  to  lose  alto- 
gether the  merit  which  they  may  acquire 
by  following  a  policy  which  had  been  im- 
mensely advantageous  to  the  country.  If 
you  wish  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  you 
must  do  so  by  converting  it  into  termina- 
ble annuities,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing the  taxation  which  impeded  and 
crippled  industry  and  manufactures.  1 
should  have  no  objection  to  increase  the 
tax  on  property  to  10  per  cent,  in  order 
to  give  the  Government  the  power  of  re- 
mitting taxation,  and  taking  away  the  im- 
pediments to  the  progress  of  business, 
Buch  as  affected  paper  makers,  printers,  or 
any  others.  But  the  Government  cannot 
do  that,  1  know.     They  can,  howeYer»  do 


that  which  I  propose,  namely,  reduce  the 
expenditure  to  the  standard  of  1835;  that 
will  give  them  a  surplus  for  the  present, 
besides  a  growing  surplus  arising  from  the 
relief  which  will  be  afforded  to  industry. 
In  the  course  of  time  you  would  have  a 
surplus  of  10,000,000Z.  Is  not  that  im- 
portant  ?  Divide  it  into  two.  With  one- 
half  convert  a  portion  of  the  national  debt 
into  terminable  annuities;  with  the  other 
half  take  away  the  taxes  on  soap,  hops, 
paper,  and  the  like.  Is  it  not  better  to  trust 
to  the  increased  comforts  which  this  would 
confer  on  the  population  as  the  element  of 
your  security  than  in  those  armaments  on 
which  you  spend  so  much  money  ?  This 
proposition  I  make  is  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  you  to  take  that  course.  The 
proposition  I  make  ought  to  be  considered 
rather  as  a  vote  of  confidence  than  of  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Government; 
for  if  the  House  will  only  allow  them,  I  am 
sure  the  Government  will  be  glad  to  adopt 
the  resolutions  I  propose.  But  there  is  a 
party  in  this  country  who  resist  every 
change  and  every  improvement.  They  do 
not  appear  here  in  public,  but  they  work 
covertly,  and  they  require  to  be  counter- 
acted if  this  House  desires  to  accomplish 
what  I  propose.  I  ask  you,  then,  as  you 
value  the  interest  of  those  who  sent  you 
here,  not  to  regard  this  as  a  party  ques- 
tion, not  to  go  into  a  particular  lobby,  be- 
cause it  is  I  who  make  this  proposition, 
but  to  deal  with  it  fairly  and  bond  fide  on 
its  merits,  and  I  trust  in  favour  of  the  re- 
solutions I  offer  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
House. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That '  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  the  not  Expenditure  of  the  Government  for  the 
year  1836  (Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  260,  1847), 
amounted  to  44,422,000/.  ;  that  the  net  Expendi- 
ture  for  the  year  ended  the  5th  day  of  January, 
1850  (Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  1,1850),  amount- 
ed to  50,853,000/. ;  the  increaso  of  upwards  of 
6,000,000/.  having  been  caused  principally  by 
successive  augmentations  of  our  warlike  estab- 
lishments, and  outlays  for  defensive  armaments. 

"  '  That  no  foreign  danger,  or  necessary  cost  of 
the  Civil  Government,  or  indispensable  disburse- 
ments for  the  services  in  our  Dependencies  abroad, 
warrant  the  continuance  of  this  increase  of  Ex- 
penditure. 

"  *  That  the  Taxes  required  to  meet  the  present 
Expenditure  impede  the  operations  of  agricultu- 
ture  and  manufactures,  and  diminish  the  funds 
for  the  employment  of  labour  in  all  branches  of 
productive  industry,  thereby  tending  to  produce 
pauperism  and  crime,  and  adding  to  the  local  and 
general  burdens  of  the  people. 
_--«< «  That,  to  dimiui«lv  t\\««ie  «s\Vft,  \\.  \%  «i.\«^fiA\i^ 
that  tUU  UovAtt  t»;iiA  «.\A^y)T«^>^»^^^vBssQai^ 
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Ezpanditan,  *ritli  mil  ptBoti«*bl«  tyiod,  to  u 
MKHint  not  eiceediuj;  ths  lum  hUoL,  Hithia  the 
lut  Sfteea  yean,  liai  been  proved  to  bo  Bnffioieot 
Six  the  maintennnce  of  the  lecurity,  hoaonr,  anil 
dignity  of  the  Nation,' " 
— instead  thereof. 

Mk.  LABOUCHERE  Mid,  the  boo. 
Gcntlemfta  had  concluded  hii  address  bv 
a»Tuag  the  House  to  consider  his  Motioii 
not  in  anj  party  spirit.  He  (Mr.  Labour 
chora)  heartily  concurred  with  the  hon.  Qen- 
tleman  in  tbat  request.  If  the  hon.  Oen- 
tleman  had  only  proceeded,  befons  the 
House  considered  the  ealimatea  of  thie 
year,  to  lay  before  them  bis  own  riews 
upon  a  great  variety  of  topics,  be  (Ur. 
Lahouchere)  should  be  far  from  saying  he 
bad  not  taken  a  wise  and  useful  course; 
because,  he  knew  the  intelligence  and  re- 
search of  the  hon.  Gentleman  were  such, 
tbat  upon  any  subject  to  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed his  attention  hi*  adfico  would  be 
of  serrico  to  the  House.  But  the  hon 
Gentleman  had  gone  far  beyond  that,  and 
asked  the  House  to  agree  to  specific  reso- 
lutions, which  it  would  be  his  (Mr.  Labou- 
chcre's]  duty  to  urge  upon  the  House  the 
propriety  of  not  acceding  to.  Unless  they 
were  prepared  to  affirm  a  proposition  in 
direct  contradiction  with  the  facts,  and  to 
make  a  pledge  of  a  most  impolitic  descrip- 
tion, which  they  might  be  unable  to  ad- 
here to  with  safety,  or  retreat  from  with 
consistency  and  honour,  he  confidently  ap- 
pealed to  tliem,  whatever  their  opinions 
might  be  upon  particular  ports  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  s  system,  iu  accordance  with 
their  duty  to  tie  public,  and  those  princi- 
ples of  economy  which  ought  to  be  fore- 
most in  their  minds,  to  reject  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  this  year  wsa  a  repe- 
tition of  the  Motion  he  made  last  year. 
He  again  pledged  the  House  to  revert  to 
the  expenditure  of  1835,  and  ascribed  the 
inerMM  of  the  expenditure  nf  this  year  aa 
compared  with  that  of  1835  principally  to 
BQCcessire  augmentations  in  our  warlike 
establishments.  He  (Mr.  Laboucberc) 
should  endeavour  to  show,  in  the  first 
place,  tbat  the  statement  was  incorrect; 
and,  in  the  next  plaee,  tbat  the  pledge 
would  be  impolitic  and  un  advisable. 
But  there  was  a  remarkable  diffierenco 
lietween  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion 
this  year,  and  that  of  last  year,  and  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  hod  not  made 
oven  a  passing  allusion.  That  difference 
was,  most  important-  In  his  Motion  this 
year  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 


two  years  wlriok  h*  eomparaJ  aioaaihei  k 
6,000,000r  In  bis  Motion  of  lut  nv,  k 
said  the  diSerMteo  wu  lO.OOO.OOtU.;  ni 
yet,  notwithstanding  that  difforeDoe,  Ik 
hon.  Friend  itiH  went  on  namg  tbs  wwii 
"sncoeesira  angmentAtiono,"  sad  oikad 
the  Housa  to  ap^y  that  same  mnmim 
to  t)ie  expendttnre  of  this  year  wlnct  ks 
oeked  them  to  apply  to  ths  expencBtnn  rf 
lost  year.  He  heartily  hoped  that  if  ha 
hon.  Friend  renewed  this  Hetion  jev 
after  year,  he  would  hare  again  to  olur 
year  after  year  in  the  same  waj  this  pv- 
ticntar  part  of  it.  He  would  eBdearon  U 
meet  this  qnestion  fairly.  Dot  going  mte 
small  details,  but  addressing  liimaelf  to  As 
ereat  points  to  which  the  hon.  OentleiBU 
bad  adverted;  and  he  tbongbt  he  sbovM 
be  able  eonclnsirdy  to  ahow  that,  em- 
ristently  with  the  &cts,  it  waa  tmpoaubls 
to  agree  to  the  assertion  contaiDed  ia  b 
resolotioni  of  the  hon.  Gmtleman.  He 
said  the  statement  of  the  hon,  GeDtlsaaa 
was  incorrect.  The  statement  in  the  nso- 
lotion  was — 

"  The  iacreue  of  npwardi  of  S,00O,<HHM.  kv- 
Ing  been  cauiod  prinoipillj  hj  raacenive  ■ntuiW' 
t»tion«  of  onr  wariike  «—•-"-' '-         •      - 


In  the  first  place,  be  thongfat  he  emU 
show  that,  when  they  came  to  sift  the  ac- 
counts, the  real  increase  of  our  iTo^ks 
establishments  was  not  the  nvater  partcf 
6,000,000f.,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  amomit- 
ed  in  ronnd  numbers  only  to  S,365,000(. 
He  bad  in  his  band  a  s^temeat  of  the 
comparative  expenditure  of  1833  and  that 
of  1849.  It  was  this  r— 
"  Debt,  1S3S,  28,614,6101.:  I84S,  aS3S3,MtI.i 
pcrcaae,  I9O,S40l.  Cbargei  on  Coniolidat*! 
and,  1839,3,033,817;.;  18i9,  l,T94,aS«r. '  b- 
r«».  7H,07fi'-  *™j.  I8M.  e.4M,HSi.;  IMH 
,54S,10SI.;  inormw,  lt3,966J.  Kmrj,  ISM, 
.om,i29l.  ;  1849,  0,S13,39TI.  ;  ineraaa, 
3,8i3.9efil.  Ordnmnee,  1835,  1,161,914/.;  1»49, 
3,333,0311.;  incnia«.  l.lSO.lITf.  Miscellanvouli 
I83S,  9,144,3461.;  1849,  3,91t,S3H. ;  limmMt, 
-  -a6,Satlt.;  total incmH,  0,464,8SSI." 

Of  this  increase  a  considerable  proporttoa 
appeared  under  the  heads  of  Armr,  Nary, 
and  Ordnance,  vix.  4,166,0511.  In  order, 
however,  to  form  a  jast  eomparisoB  be- 
tween the  expenditure  of  the  two  Tearv  fer 
[hcse  services,  deductions  must  be  made 
from  the  expenditure  of  1849,  tib,  : — 1. 
The  cxccascs  over  the  estimates  of  fonaer 
years,  which,  though  voted  in  1849,  were 
not  applicable  to  the  service  of  that  year, 
1342.6321.;  2.  The  appropriations  in  aid, 
arising  from  the  sale  of  old  st«>rea. 


increase  between  the  expenditure  of  the  I  wtuch  were  allied  in  dimbmtios  of  the 
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expendiitrre  «f  1835,  but  under  arrange- 
mentfl  of  reeent  years  were  paid  into  the 
Exchequer — Iheee  amounted,  in  1849,  to 
421,036;.;  3.  The  Post  Office  packet  ntr- 
▼ice,  which  formerlj  wa8  partly  defrayed 
out  of  the  Post  Office  revenue,  hut  formed 
a  charge  on  the  natal  estimates  in  1849, 
737,2001.— total,  1,800,868^.  (the  rote  for 
the  packet  service  in  1 849  was  750,0002. ; 
in  1835,  12.8002.-737,200/.)  If  the 
House  would  add  up  those  figures,  they 
would  find  that  the  real  increase  for  our 
warlike  establishments  in  1849,  as  com 
pared  with  that  of  1835,  was  only 
2,365,1832.  He  would  next  proceed  to 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
that  augmentation,  whateyer  it  was,  had 
been  successiye.  He  thought  he  could 
show  thai  that  was  a  most  incorrect 
expression,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  House,  with  a  regard  to  the 
truth  of  the  facts,  to  adopt  it.  Since 
1848,  instead  of  there  haying  been  a  suc- 
cessiye augmentation  of  that  part  of  the 
expenditure,  there  had  been  a  successiye 
decrease.  Last  year  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose 
absence  he  particularly  deplored  on  this  oc- 
casion, for  he  would  haye  made  the  state- 
ment it  was  now  his  (Mr.  Labouchere's) 
duty  to  make,  with  far  more  knowledge 
and  ability  than  he  possessed,  on  the  oc- 
easiofi  of  the  hon.  Oentleman*s  Motion, 
stated  that  the  following  reductions  had 
been  made,  namely,  in  the  Nayy,  730,8502. ; 
Army,  378,6242.;  Ordnance,  337,8732.? 
amounting  altogether  to  1,447,3472.  And 
the  House  would  obsenre  from  the  esti- 
mates, that  in  the  Army,  Nayy,  and  Ord- 
Baaoe,  of  this  year,  there  was  a  diminution 
imon  those  of  last  year  of  no  less  than 
4^4,0002. ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  acei* 
dental  cause  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  being  obliged 
to  deyote  this  year  100,0002.  as  head 
■Kmey  for  the  expense  of  capturing  pirates, 
he  would  haye  sueceeded  in  reducing  the 
nayal  estimates  to  the  amount  of  500,0002. 
As  it  was,  the  reduction  in  that  branch 
was  424,0052.;  in  the  Army,  122,8142.; 
hi  the  Ordnance,  194,1842.;  making  alto- 
gether a  reduction  of  745,0032.  He  con- 
tended that  the  House  could  not,  then, 
consistently  with  the  fact,  assert  that  nnce 
1835  up  to  the  present  time  there  had 
been  successiye  augmentations  of  our  nayal 
and  military  seryice.  On  the  contrary,  it 
waa  proyed  to  demoastratioii  that  although 
that  might  hare  been  true  in  1848,  our 
wpeaditHre  had  shiee  taken  a  differeni 


course.  As  to  the  Army,  he  had  shown 
that  the  expenditure  had  been  suocessiyely 
diminished  for  the  last  three  yean.  He 
had  an  account  of  the  number  of  men 
yoted  for  the  Army  for  the  last  ^yb  years. 
He  found  that  in  1845-6,  the  number 
yoted  was  100,000;  in  1846-7,  108.000; 
1848-9,  113.000;  1849-50,  103,000; 
1850-1,  99,128;  so  that,  since  1848,  there 
had  been  a  decrease  in  the  effectiye  ser- 
yice amounting  to  13,872.  In  connexion 
with  this  subject,  he  would  also  adyert  to 
a  point  to  which  their  attention  was  di- 
rected last  year  in  reference  to  the  Nary 
Estimates — he  alluded  to  the  objectionable 
practice  in  former  years  of  haying  more 
men  borne  on  the  Nayy  than  were  yoted 
by  the  House.  In  the  present  year  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  entirely  put  a  stop 
to  that  practice — ^not  a  single  man  was 
borne  on  the  Nayy  that  was  not  yoted  by 
the  House.  He  found  that  the  number  of 
seamen  yoted  last  year  was  26,000.  On 
the  30th  of  Noyember,  1849,  the  number 
borne  on  the  Nayy  was  25,776,  being  224 
seamen  and  321  marines,  in  all  545  less 
than  the  number  yoted.  But  although  he 
had  thus  thought  it  right  to  correct  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  misconception,  and 
consequently  a  misstatement  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  with  regard  to  these  points,  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  of  late  years 
there  had  been  a  yery  considerable  increase 
of  our  nayal  and  military  expenditure. 
The  attention  of  the  House  had  been  called 
to  the  causes  of  that  increase.  In  the 
first  place,  it  had  been  caused  by  works  of 
defence  of  great  yaluo,  which  entailed  yery 
heayy  charges  on  this  country,  though  of 
a  temporary  natmre.  He  meant  especially 
the  works  of  defence  of  our  yarious  dock- 
yards, and  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  He 
belieyed  that  those  works  were  undertaken 
from  a  strong  sense  of  their  absolute  ne- 
cessity on  the  part  of  those  who  were  best 
able  to  judge  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the 
money  thus  spent,  so  fsr  from  being  wasted, 
was  advantageously  expended.  At  the 
same  time,  he  might  remark  that  thia  was 
a  source  of  expenditure  which  in  its  natm'e 
was  only  temporary,  and  would  entirely  cease 
as  soon  as  the  works,  considered  essential 
for  the  object  by  competent  authorities, 
were  completed.  Another  great  cause 
of  this  additional  expenditure,  since  1835^ 
had  been  from  the  necessity  of  creat- 
ing establishments  for  steam-vessels.  The 
necessity  of  putting  our  steam  fleet  on 
an  efficient  footing  was  <3^\tA  ^Vm^s^v 
and  «a  «X]p«iia«  Vyt  1^\  y^t^"^na>  ^get»^«t 
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than  it  would  be  subsequently,  had  been 
incurred,  and,  as  he  believed,  necessarily 
and  justly  incurred.  The  third  cause 
of  the  increased  military  expenditure  was 
undoubtedly  one  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man adverted.  Before  he  sat  down,  he 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  refer  more  at 
length  to  the  charge  for  affording  protec- 
tion to  our  increased  colonial  possessions 
since  1835.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  in  the  very  able 
speech  he  addressed  to  the  House  in  1845, 
when  a  Minister  of  the  Crown ,  went  very  fully 
into  the  subject;  and,  after  stating  that  the 
number  of  our  colonies  had  increased  from 
thirty-two  to  forty-five,  went  into  the  rea- 
sons and  necessity  of  the  increase  of  that 
part  of  our  expenditure.  But  still  the 
greater  part  of  the  difference  of  6,000,000/. 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  adverted,  re- 
mained to  be  accounted  for.  The  smaller 
part  only  could  be  justly  traced  to  the  mi- 
litary establishments.  The  greater  part 
would  be  found  in  the  civil  expenditure;  and 
he  would  now  address  himself  to  the  causes 
of  that  increase.  That  arose  from  charges 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  which  amounted 
to  712,000Z.,  and  from  an  increase  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  civil  service, 
comprised  in  the  annual  estimates,  amount- 
ing to  1,766,0002.,  making  a  total  of 
2,478,000/.,  which  was  a  larger  increase 
than  that  of  the  naval  and  military  expen- 
diture. That  increase  for  civil  purposes 
might  be  classed  under  three  general 
heads : — First,  those  charges  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  had,  at  various  times,  and 
for  various  purposes,  been  forced  on  the 
Government  by  that  House,  acted  upon, 
doubtlessly,  by  the  demands  and  opinions 
of  their  constituents.  In  the  next  place, 
charges  proceeding  from  unforeseen  calam- 
ities; and,  thirdly,  charges  now  defrayed 
by  Parliament  which  were  formerly  de- 
frayed from  other  sources;  and  which, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  charged  as  an 
increase  on  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try. Under  the  first  head  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  Harbours  of  refuge  (new  charge), 
141,000/.;  payments  in  aid  of  county- 
rates,  148,000/.;  expenses  connected  with 
the  poor-laws,  198,000/. ;  Parliamentary 
and  other  printing,  82,000/. — which  he 
quite  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  was  a 
most  monstrous  and  extravagant  charge; 
but  he  was  afraid  it  would .  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  Government,  unless  they  re- 
ceived more  general  support  from  that 
House  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  effec- 
tually to  check  it;  for  prison  discipline  and 
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convict  servico,  about  400,000{.;  educatioi, 
including  colleges  in  Ireland,  225,0001; 
Registrar  General,  Tithe  and  CopyhoU 
Commissioners,  &c.,  71,0002.;  British  Mi- 
seum  buildings  and  establishment,  40,000/.; 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  4o»000/.  He 
now  came  to  the  second  class,  those  chtr- 
ges  which,  as  he  said,  were  owing  to  un- 
foreseen calamities,  and  the  first  he  wonU 
mention  arose  from  the  unforeseen  cala- 
mity of  the  burning  of  the  old  Hooies 
of  Parliament,  which  had  led  to  great  ex- 
penses for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliameat 
The  other  charge  under  the  same  hetd 
was  163,000/.  for  the  distress  in  Ireland. 
He  now  came  to  the  third  class  of  ex- 
penses—  he  meant  those  that  were  nov 
provided  by  Votes  of  Parliament,  but 
which  were  formerly  defrayed  from  other 
sources :  House  of  Commons  and  Govern- 
ment-offices fees,  brought  in  aid  of  esti- 
mate in  1835,  now  paid  into  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  about  100,000^.;  postage 
consequent  upon  the  abolition  of  oflS- 
cial  franking,  44,000/.  ;  constabulary  po- 
lice of  Ireland,  570,000/. ;  police  of  Loo- 
don  and  Dublin  (increase),  40,000^.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  —  charges  for  Hong 
Kong,  New  Zealand,  and  other  new  colo- 
nies, 70,000/.;  increase  in  consular  estab- 
lishments in  China  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  consequent  upon  the  extension  of 
British  trade,  53,000/.  These  charges, 
without  going  into  further  details,  would 
account  for  the  aggregate  increase  in  the 
civil  expenditure,  which  had  taken  place 
to  the  extent  above  stated,  notwithstanding 
reductions  which  had  been  from  time  to 
time  effected  in  various  establishments. 
Ho  thought  he  had  now  shown  that  the 
statement  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
vited the  House  to  concur  with  him  in 
making — that  the  increase  of  expenditure 
since  1835  was  mainly  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  military  establishment  was 
incorrect,  and  that  it  was  equally  incorrect 
to  say  that  it  had  been  going  on  from  1835 
to  that  moment.  He  would  now  proceed 
to  a  more  important  part  of  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  namely,  the  pledge  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  make*  that  it 
would  speedily  revert  to  the  scale  of  1835. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  laboured  much  to 
prove  to  the  House,  that,  in  reality*  they 
would  do  no  more  by  adopting  his  resolu- 
tions than  say  they  had  every  desire  to  re- 
vert to  that  scale  of  expenditure;  but  they 
did  not  mean  to  do  it  for  two  or  three 
years  if  that  was  necessary;  but  he  (Ur. 
Labouchere)  held,  that  for  the  House  to 
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make  a  pledge  of  that  description  was  alto- 
gether unparliamentary.  He  should  be  as 
glad  as  his  hon.  Friend  could  bo  to  see 
that  House  able  to  reduce  the  burdens  of 
the  country  and  our  military  establish- 
ments to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  higher 
than  in  1835,  but  he  would  not  be  dealing 
frankly  with  the  House  or  the  country  if 
he  expressed  his  own  sanguine  opinion, 
that,  taking  the  chances  cf  human  affairs 
into  consideration,  we  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect, within  a  short  period,  to  reduce  our 
expenditure  generally,  and  our  military 
expenditure  especially,  within  those  limits. 
He,  therefore  was  unwilling  to  concur  in  a 
pledge  he  might  not  be  able  to  redeem. 
But  he  conceded  too  much  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  when  he  said  by  this  Motion  he 
merely  asked  the  House  to  reduce  the  na- 
val and  military  expenditure  of  the  country 
to  the  scale  of  1835,  because,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  resolutions,  if  carried,  pledged 
the  House  to  a  reduction  of  the  naval  and 
military  expenditure  a  great  deal  below 
what  it  was  in  1835,  or  to  a  reversal  of  the 
benefit  of  a  great  many  of  the  proceedings 
which  had  been  adopted  in  the  civil  service. 
The  terms  of  the  resolution  required  that 
the  House  should  pledge  itself  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  6,000,000L  in  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary expenditure;  but  he  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
had  shown  that  the  real  increase  in  that 
portion  of  our  expenditure,  comparing  last 
year  with  1835,  was  only  2,360,000/.  The 
resolution,  if  assented  to,  would  in  fact, 
therefore,  require  a  reduction  in  the  naval 
and  military  establishments  to  the  extent 
of  no  less  than  3,640,000/.  below  what 
they  were  in  the  latter  year.  If,  however, 
the  meaning  of  the  proposition  was,  that 
all  the  heads  of  expenditure  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  same  nominal  amount  as  they 
showed  in  1835,  it  would  still  require  a  vir- 
tual reduction  of  1,800,000/.  in  the  naval 
and  military  services  below  the  expendi- 
ture of  1835;  and  to  make  up  the  amount 
of  reduction  required  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, it  would  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
former  scale  of  civil  expenditure,  and  to 
deprive  the  country  of  the  advantage  of 
many  of  those  measures  which  a  liberal  con- 
sideration of  the  requirements  of  the  country 
had  induced  Parliament  to  sanction.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  he  had  conversed  with 
a  Hungarian  general,  who  laughed  at  our 
skeleton  regiments,  with  so  many  officers 
to  the  men,  and  compared  them  with  the 
Austrian  system.  He  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
suspected  that  the  Hungarian  general 
laughed,  not  at  so  many  officers  as  at  so 


few  soldiers  in  those  regiments.  The  truth 
was,  that  system  was  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  economy.  Our  object  was,  to 
maintain  our  Army  on  the  smallest  pos- 
sible scale  compatible  with  the  possibility 
of  extending  it  at  any  time  we  might  be 
called  upon  to  do  so;  and  he  held  that  true 
economy  was  to  maintain  our  regiments  in 
such  a  state  that  officers  might  be  always 
ready,  and  men  might  be  easily  found. 
But  what  was  the  Austrian  army  as  com- 
pared with  ours  ?  It  numbered  more,  he 
believed,  at  that  moment  than  400,000 
men.  Nations  that  had  their  military  estab- 
lishments upon  such  a  scale  could  afford 
to  have  their  regiments  full  of  soldiers 
ready  for  war  at  any  time,  and,  conse- 
quently, need  not  trouble  themselves  to 
have  those  skeleton  regiments  which  on 
our  more  economical  system  we  thought  it 
the  right  course  to  adopt.  When  the  hon. 
Gentleman  told  them  the  true  policy  of 
the  country  was  not  to  have  enormous 
naval  or  military  establishments,  but  to 
have  a  well-filled  exchequer  and  a  content- 
ed and  prosperous  people,  and  that  that 
was  the  way  to  make  this  country  great 
and  respected,  he  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  those  were  the  true  ele- 
ments of  power  which  the  British  nation 
and  British  Ministers  ought  to  keep  in  view; 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  s  speech  convinced 
him  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  dis- 
agree with  him  when  he  said  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  degree.  The  question  was  not  whe- 
ther we  should  have  naval  or  military  estab- 
lishments at  all,  but  whether  our  establish- 
ments were  excessive.  He  contended  they 
were  not.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  all  practical  economy  should 
be  exercised  with  regard  to  them;  but  it 
would  not  be  deserving  of  the  respectable 
and  sacred  name  of  economy  to  pare  down 
those  establishments  and  make  them  in- 
efficient. Our  true  policy  was,  not  to  keep 
overgrown  establishments,  but  to  keep  them 
in  a  state  respectable  and  susceptible  of  ex- 
tension when  circumstances  might  require 
it.  The  hon.  Member  called  upon  the 
House  to  declare  that  henceforward  we 
should  withdraw  the  military  protection 
which  we  had  hitherto  afforded  to  the 
colonies  of  the  British  empire.  Now,  he 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  hoped  the  House  would 
not  misunderstand  what  he  was  going  to 
say  upon  this  subject.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  deny  that  it  was  the  duty  of  theGo- 
vemment  and  of  the  House  to  watch  narrow- 
ly the  colonial  branch  of  the  ei^\vi\\.\s(^ 
of  the  eniipVce>  ttuii  Vi  t^xx^^  \\.  m^w  ^^ 
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narrowcBt  limits;  and  he  was  able  to  shov 
that  the  GovemmeDt  had  Dot  neglected  its 
duty  in  this  respect.  As  a  general  principle, 
he  was  prepared  to  admit  that  the  colonies 
might  fairly  be  expected  to  defray  the  expense 
of  all  that  related  to  their  internal  police. 
It  formerly  was  the  practice — previously  to 
the  French  Revolution — for  the  British  co- 
lonies to  defray  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
pease  incurred  by  the  mother  country  in 
providing  for  their  defence,  and  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  that  principle  might 
not  be  again  prudently  and  cautiously  car- 
ried into  effect  to  some  extent ;  but  nothing 
was  more  to  be  deprecated  than  a  hasty 
and  inconsiderate  recognition  of  a  principle 
as  applicable  to  our  colonial  possessions 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  which  dis- 
affected men — and  there  were  such  in  some 
portions  of  our  colonial  empire— might  mis- 
represent for  the  purpose  of  exciting  ill- 
feeling  between  the  colonics  and  the  mother 
country.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the 
hon.  Member  adverted  to  the  colonial  part 
of  the  question,  because  the  military  de- 
fence of  the  colonies  formed  a  large  item  of 
expenditure.  Ue  spoke  of  military  defences 
alone,  because  he  believed  that  the  colonies 
caused  no  addition  to  die  naval  expendi- 
ture ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  British  colonies  being 
scattered  over  the  whole  world,  enabled  us 
to  employ  fewer  ships  for  the  protection  of 
our  trade  than  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary. The  military  expenditure  for  the 
colonies,  including  the  pay  of  troops,  cost 
of  transport,  cost  of  barracks,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  dead  weight  of  the  Army 
was  considerable,  and  it  doubtless  was  de- 
sirable to  reduce  it  gradually  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service.  The  principle  of  reduction 
had  already  been  acted  upon  vigorously 
and  efficiently,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
siderately and  cautiously.  It  would  be 
most  unwise  to  pass  a  sweeping  resolution, 
and  attempt  to  apply  it  to  all  the  colonies. 
It  would  be  necodsary  to  consider  se- 
parately in  that  House  the  circumstances  of 
each  colony.  Putting  aside  Malta  and 
Gibraltar,  which  were  rather  military  sta- 
tions than  colonial  possessions,  and  taking 
only  what  were  strictly  colonies,  the  House 
would  observe  that,  as  regarded  the  neces- 
sity for  military  defence,  some  were  placed 
in  a  position  widely  differing  from  that  of 
others.  Australia  was  not  exposed  to  fo- 
reign attacks  or  dangera  arising  from  abo- 
rigines, and,  except  in  one  part,  was  able 
to  protect  itself  against  the  evils  conse- 


quent on  a  eonviet  popnlatioii.  Anttni^ 
then,  must  be  dealt  with  differently  fk« 
Canada,  which  had  a  forei^  frontier  if 
great  extent,  or  New  Zealand  with  ill 
large  aboriginal  population .  Acting  on  tk 
principle  of  effecting  rediictiona  cantioariy, 
and  seizing  on  every  opportunitj  which  o^ 
curred  of  inviting  the  coJonies  to  take  npot 
themselves  charges  which  thej  oeold  joillf 
be  called  upon  to  defray*  a  reductioo  of  ei» 
penditure  to  some  extent  had  already  Ukn 
place.  On  the  1st  April,  1847,  tbe  tnop 
at  the  Cape  were  iqiwarda  of  5,365;  « 
the  Ist  of  January,  1850,  thej  amoimted 
to  little  more  than  4,108.  The  Goren- 
ment  had  been  enabled  to  effect  this  le* 
duction  by  the  estaUiabineiit  of  a  Kafir 
police,  which  obviated  the  noceiiity  ftr 
employing  troops  on  the  Kafir  territoiy. 
When  the  Cape  obtained  repreaentatife 
government,  it  might  fairlj  be  expeetod  tt 
bear  a  considerable  portion  of  the  exp«N 
incurred  for  barracks  and  troopa  in  tint 
colony.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1847,  that 
were  6,400  troopa  in  Canada,  and  nsv 
there  were  only  4,300.  In  Canada,  alu 
a  principle  had  been  enforced  which  haA 
long  been  acted  upon  in  this  eoanCrf.  It 
being  found  that  the  barracks  in  Montmi 
were  untenable,  it  was  propcMed  to  remow 
the  troops  to  another  part  of  the  eokwy, 
where  commodious  barrmcks  existed ;  bit 
the  inhabitants  of  Ifoutreal  wished,  for 
local  reasons,  that  the  troops  should  re- 
main there  ;  and  the  GoTernment,  acting 
on  the  occasion  just  as  it  would  hare  meui 
in  England  under  simiUr  cirenmstsnees, 
said,  that  if  the  presence  of  the  troops 
required  for  local  and  not  national  reas 
the  people  of  Montreal  must  proride  Chen 
with  barrack  accommodation.  That  sr* 
rangement  had  been  adopted,  and  the  eos- 
sequence  was,  a  saving  to  the  GoTemmenft 
of  about  30,0001.  These  ctreumstaneM 
were  adverted  to  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  Government  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  reducing  the  colonial  mili- 
tary expenditure.  Two  regiments  hsd 
been  withdrawn  from  the  West  Indies  in 
the  course  of  the  last  three  years,  and  the 
number  of  troops  had  also  been  considem- 
bly  reduced  in  Australia.  Then  again  the 
legislature  of  Sydney  had  been  called 
upon  to  undertake  tlie  charge  of  the  barrack 
department;  and  he  believed  that  the 


principle  had  been  carried  out  in  every  Aus- 
tralian colony  except  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
where  the  presence  of  troops  was  rendoed 
necessary  by  the  large  amount  of  eonviet 
population  sent  there  for  theconvenieiieeflf 
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tlie  mother  ooontrj.  It  was  now  his  in- 
teDtion  to  advert  to  the  observatioDS  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  re- 
lative to  what  he  called  the  great  naval 
establifihment  of  this  country.  The  hon. 
iiember  pointed  to  America.  "  See/' 
said  he,  "  bow  she  protects  her  commerce 
in  ever  J  part  of  the  worlds**  and  he  invited 
us  to  follow  her  example  as  regarded  the 
Ifavj.  It  was  not  his  (Mr.  Labouchere's) 
intention  to  assert  that  a  great  fleet  was 
pecessary  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  or  for  the  protection 
of  the  country  itself.  He  believed  that 
the  system  pursued  of  having  only  a  very 
moderate  fleet  afloat,  and  keeping  Uie  dock- 
yards in  a  condition  to  augment  it  at  any 
moment,  was  the  most  politic  and  the  most 
economical  as  regarded  naval  expenditure; 
but  be  could  not  concur  with  the  hon. 
Member  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  leave  the  country  utterly  defenceless, 
without  the  power  of  equipping  or  exercis- 
ing a  fleet.  It  was  of  great  importance 
that  we  should  have  the  means  of  occa- 
sionally collecting  together  a  squadron  of 
jeight  or  ten  ships,  in  the  management  of 
wbich  officers  acquired  the  experience  that 
could  only  be  obtained  by  acting  together. 
The  hon.  Member  told  them  to  look  to 
America;  but  it  was  abo  necessary  to  look 
lo  other  quarters.  It  was  gratifying  to 
know,  that  we  at  present  maintained  rela- 
tions of  the  most  amicable  character  with 
the  great  maritime  and  military  Powers  of 
die  Continent,  and  that  there  was  as  little 
probability  now  as  bad  prevailed  during 
several  past  years  of  the  peace  of  Europe 
being  disturbed;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  looked  to  the  great  fleets  which 
Bttssia  and  France  could  send  out  at  a 
moment,  he  could  not  consent  to  deprive 
this  country  altogether  of  the  power  of 
iiquipping  and  sending  to  sea  a  respectable 
fleet  when  the  national  interests  required 
it.  The  possession  of  that  power,  far  from 
increasing  the  chances  of  war,  was  the 
best  security  for  peace.  It  was  the  posses- 
sion of  that  power  during  the  last  three 
eventful  years,  when  intestine  wars  and 
convulsions  had  been  rife  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  which  had  enabled  this  country, 
not  only  to  preserve  peace  at  home,  but  to 
exercise  great  influence  abroad.  Yes,  dur- 
ing that  period  England  had  furnished  the 
example  of  a  loyal  and  prosperous  people, 
rallying  round  their  ancient  institutions, 
and  whilst  the  revolutionary  surges  roared 
around  her,  she  not  only  remained  un- 
harmed herself^  bat  was  a  safeguard  to 


oth^  nations.  If  the  principle  propounded 
by  the  hon.  Member  came  to  be  acted 
upon,  Engluid  must  descend  from  the 
proud  position  which  she  now  occupied. 
We  were  not  far  from  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea — we  were  surrounded  by  pow- 
erful nations,  able  to  equip  fleets  and  raise 
armies,  and  under  these  drcumstances  it 
would  be  a  suicidal  act  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  would  deprive  us  of  the  means  of 
defence.  He  had  now  disposed  of  the  two 
main  propositions  comprised  in  the  hon. 
Member's  resolutions;  there  were  other 
points  in  them,  but  they  were  corolla- 
ries, and  not  calculated  to  give  rise  to 
much  dispute.  For  instance,  it  was  stated 
that— 

"  the  taxes  required  to  meet  the  pretent  expendi- 
ture, impede  the  openUtioiiB  of  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures, and  diminiah  the  ftinds  for  the  em- 
ployment of  labour  in  all  branches  of  pnxi|uctiTe 
industry,"  &c. — 

which,  of  course,  no  one  would  deny.  But, 
in  comparing  the  system  of  taxation  which 
prevailed  in  1835  with  that  existing  in 
1850,  the  hon.  Member  must  surely  con- 
cur with  him  in  rejoicing  that  important 
changes  had  been  made,  which  had  perma- 
nently benefited  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  the  interval  between  the  two 
periods,  a  large  amount  of  taxation  had 
been  repealed,  whilst  another  portion  had 
been  transferred  from  the  industrial  classes 
to  the  property  of  the  country;  and,  finally, 
duties  had  been  remitted  which  were  in- 
tended to  benefit  one  class  at  the  expense 
of  others,  and  particularly  of  the  industrial 
part  of  the  community.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  document  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  did  not  come  from  the  Vote 
Ofiice,  but  was  published  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bodmin.  It  was  a  chart  intended 
to  illustrate  the  commerce,  industry,  and 
revenue  of  the  country  by  means  of  lines, 
whioh  resembled  in  their  undulations  the 
Andes  or  the  Appenines.  There  were  two 
features  of  this  chart  which  he  regarded 
with  satisfaction,  and  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  furnish  instruction.  Looking  at 
the  line  which  described  the  expenditure 
of  the  country,  he  found  that  in  1813, 
1814,  and  1815,  it  rose  to  a  tremendous 
height ;  but  that  since  that  period  it  had 
gradually  and  regularly  declined.  It  was 
true  that  the  line  had  been  creeping  up  a 
little  since  1835,  but  it  reached  a  turning 
point  in  1848,  and  now  it  was  again  going 
downhill.  Other  lines  indicated  the  pros- 
perity of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Qoontry,  at  exVAVA^Adi  \y^  ^^  Ssi^x^m^  ^ 
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exports  and  imports.     These  proofs  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing almost  uninterruptedly  from  1812. 
It  was  most  gratifying  to  observe  these 
proofs  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  trade 
and   commerce   concurrently   with   dimin- 
ished taxation  and  reduced  expenditure. 
Without   entering   into  any  dispute  with 
the  hon.  Member  as  to  whether  this  coun- 
try was   more   heavily  taxed  than   other 
nations,  he  would  at  once  admit  that  no 
larger  amount  of  taxation  should  be  drawn 
from  the  people  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  the  real  interests  and 
honour  of  the  country;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  not 
hastily  adopt  a  system  of  false  economy, 
which  would  ultimately  lead  to  extrava- 
gance and  waste.     He  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vernment and  Parliament  would  continue, 
as  they  had  done,  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture, and,  consequently,  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  the  country  ;  but  he  trusted  that 
the  time  would  never  come,  when,  for  the 
sake  of  a  fleeting  popularity,  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown  would  so  far  forget  the  sacred 
duty  they  owed  to  their  Sovereign  and  the 
people,  as  to  recommend  reductions  which 
they  did  not  conscientiously  think  could  be 
safely  effected.     The  hon.  Member  for  tlie 
West  Riding  had  alluded  to  the  expenses 
of  the  judicial  establishment;  and  he  (Mr. 
Laboucherc)  would  not  imdertake  to  say 
that  economy  might  not  be  pushed  further 
in  that  direction.    At  the  same  time,  when 
the  hon.  Member  held  up  America  as  an 
example  in  this  respect,  it  was  necessary 
to   remind   him  how  totally  different   the 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  were. 
There  was  nothing  of  which  the  people  of 
England  were  more  justly  proud  tlian  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  their  Judges. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  unsullied  cha- 
racter of  the  judicial  bench  could  hardly 
be   estimated  by  any  mere  money  v»luc. 
What   man  of  enlarged  views  would   set 
any  paltry  saving  that  might  be  effected 
by  curtailing  the  salaries  of  the  Judges, 
against  the  inestimable  advantages  which 
the  Bench  conferred  on  society  by  concili- 
ating the  good  will  of  tlie  people  towards 
the  Government,  and  inspiring  them  with 
respect  for   the  law?     It  was   indeed   a 
wretched  economy  which  would  incur  the 
risk  of  depriving  us  of  these  inestimable 
advantages.     Care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
the  Judges  were  paid  sufficiently  well  to 
induce  counsel  who  were  the  ornaments  of 
the  Bar  to  accept  office.     He  (Mr.  La- 
bouchcre)  had  been  in  the  United  States, 


against  which  country  he  had  no  prejadiee; 
and  he  saw  with  delight  the  progress  tbt 
great  people  were  making  in  prospeii^. 
But  he  was  not  an  indiscriminate  admirer 
of  the  institutions  of  the   United  Stato. 
There  were  manj  things    in    which  thii 
country  had  the  advantage  ;  and  he  pr^ 
ferred  the  footing  on  which   our  judidal 
establishments    were    placed.      The   hoi. 
Member  said  a    chief  justice    was   psid 
1,200^.  a  year,  in  the  United  States.   Tci; 
but  how  did  they  treat   a  chief  justice! 
On  attaining  the  ago  of  sixty,  they  turned 
him  off  the  bench  without  a  pension  or 
anything.     He  recollected  seeing  a  geotk- 
man  who  had  been  a  judge,  but  had  ceased 
to  be  so,  having  pass^   his   60th  year, 
and  who  had  been  obliged  to  go  back  to 
the   bar,  where  he  was   earning   a  greit 
deal  more  than  he  was  paid  as  a  judgei 
That  was  an  illustration  of  the  total  dife- 
ence  in  the  position  of  judges  here  and  ii 
the  United  States.     He  trusted  it  would 
not  be  supposed  that  he  was  not  as  intent 
as  any  Member  of  the  House  in  enforcing 
a  proper  economy,  when  he  rose  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution  ;  but  believing  ai 
he  did  that  the  resolution  was  plainly  in- 
consistent with  the  facts  of  the  case — ^that 
the  pledge  which  the  hon.  Member  invited 
the  House  to  take  was  an  imprudent  one — 
that  were  they  to  adopt   it,  thej  woold 
probably  bo  placed  in  a  position  in  whtek 
the   Government  could   not   carry  it  out 
consistently  with  their   sense  of  dnty  to 
that  House,  and  from  which   thej  coald 
not  retreat  with  honour — ho  therefore  asked 
the  House  to  negative  the  proposition  of 
the    hon.    Gentleman.      He    hoped    th^ 
would  not  be  deterred  from   doing  so  by 
the  fear  of  their  conduct  being  misinter- 
preted by  their  constituents  and  tlie  coun- 
try.    He  was  satisfied  tho  people  of  this 
country,   however    desirous   of    economy, 
were  too  sagacious  and  intelligent  to  be 
misled  by  the  mere  name  of  economy,  an- 
less  the  measure  to  which  it    might  be  - 
applied  were  brought  forward  in  a  pmctiesl 
shape  ;  and  he  therefore  confidently  asked 
the  House  to  proceed  with  the  estimates  of 
the  year.     The  course  pursued  by  foreign 
Governments  in  presenting  the  whole  ex- 
penditure in  a  lump,  had  been  held  up  for 
imitation  ;    but  he  could  not   imagine  a 
more  arbitrary  or  improper  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  House  of  Commons.     The 
course  always 'adopted  by  the  GoTemments 
of  this  country  was  far  more  just  and  l^i- 
timate,  giving  the  House  much  more  con- 
trol over  the  expenditure.     He  trustedt 
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therefore,  that  the  House  would  negative 
the  resolution  which  the  considerations 
he  had  stated  showed  to  be  most  inexpe- 
dient, and  proceed  with  the  Estimates. 

Mk.  SPOONER  declared  he  would  give 
his  support  to  the  resolutions  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding,  nor  did  he 
conceive  that  by  so  doing  he  was  pledging 
himself  to  any  reduction  of  the  effective 
force  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  There  was 
ample  room  for  reduction  without  at  all 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  either  service. 
He  saw  nothing  which  hound  him  to  follow 
the  example  of  America  in  the  payment  of 
her  judges,  nor  in  any  way  to  cripple  the 
energies  of  the  State.  It  was  because  he 
could  not  deny  the  propositions  affirmed  in 
these  resolutions,  that  he  felt  bound  to  vote 
for  them.  He  regretted  that  he  was,  upon 
this  occasion,  going  to  take  a  course  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  would  probably  be 
pursued  by  those  with  whom  he  usually 
acted;  but  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  had  so  completely  made  out  his 
case  that  he  would  not  feel  himself  justi- 
fied in  withholding  his  support  from  him. 
The  difference  in  the  amount  of  expendi- 
ture between  1835  and  1849  was  not  con- 
tradicted. Here  was  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman : — 

"  That  the  net  expenditure  of  the  Government 
for  the  year  1835  (Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  260, 
1847),  amounted  to  44,422,0002.  ;  that  the  net 
expenditure  for  the  year  ended  the  5th  day  of 
January,  1850  (Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  1, 1850), 
amounted  to  50,853,000^  ;  the  increase  of  up- 
wards of  6,000,0002.  having  been  caused  princi- 
pally by  successive  augmentations  of  our  warlike 
establishments,  and  outlays  for  defensive  arma- 
ments ;  that  no  foreign  danger,  or  necessary  cost 
of  the  civil  government,  or  indispensable  disburse- 
ments for  the  services  in  our  dependencies  abroad, 
warrant  the  continuance  of  this  increase  of  expen- 
diture." 

The  resolution  did  not  state  that  the  ex- 
penditure had  been  wholly  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  but  principally;  and  upon  this  point 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  incorrect.  It  was 
undeniably  true  that  a  very  large  increase 
of  expenditure  had  taken  place  since  1835, 
and  it  was  also  to  be  remembered  that  in 
1835  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tamworth  was  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
Ycrnmeut,  and  that  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  be  the  last  man  in  the  country  to 
come  down  to  that  House  with  estimates 
which  were  insufficient  to  maintain  the  se- 
curity and  dignity  of  the  country.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  passed  over  many 
of  the  allegations  of  the  hon.  GentlemaKi 
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the  Member  for  the  West  Riding.  He 
had  not  said  a  word,  for  instance,  about 
the  salary  of  10,000?.  a  year  to  our  Ambas- 
sador at  Paris.  He  came  to  another  reso- 
lution, which  he  could  not  see  how  any  Go- 
vernment could  deny — 

*'  That  the  taxes  required  to  meet  the  present 
expenditure  impede  the  operations  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  diminish  the  funds  for  the 
employment  of  labour  in  all  branches  of  produc- 
tive industry,  tliereby  tending  to  produce  pauper- 
ism and  crime,  and  adding  to  the  local  and  general 
burdens  of  the  people." 

Nor  could  he  see  how  any  Member  of  that 
House  could  refuse  his  consent  to  this  pro- 
position— 

**  That,  to  diminish  these  evils,  it  is  expedient 
that  this  House  take  steps  to  reduce  the  annual 
expenditure,  with  all  practicable  speed,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  sum  which,  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  has  been  proved  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  security,  honour,  and 
dignity  of  the  nation.*' 

He  did  not  care  what  quarter  of  the  House 
such  propositions  came  from;  approving  as 
he  did  of  the  principles  they  embodied,  he 
would  feel  bound  to  support  them.  Our 
expenditure  had  enormously  and  speedily 
increased,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
highly  proper  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  declare  that  it  would  return 
with  all  practicable  speed  to  the  adoption 
of  the  estimates  of  1835.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  there  was  general  prosper- 
ity, although  one  interest  was  depressed, 
and  he  attributed  that  prosperity  to  the  tax- 
ation which  had  been  taken  off.  But  it  was 
that  very  change  in  the  principle  of  taxa- 
tion which  made  the  burden  fall  so  heavily 
on  a  large  portion  of  our  own  people — it 
was  that  change  which  caused  its  inequality 
and  its  gross  injustice.  His  belief  was 
that  if  the  Government  persisted  in  impos- 
ing the  present  amount  of  taxation,  and  in 
keeping  up  the  same  extent  of  expendi- 
ture, the  people  of  England  would  protest 
against  it,  and  would,  perhaps,  cause  a 
much  greater  reduction  of  expenditure 
than  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
proposed — a  reduction  which  might  not  be 
consistent  with  the  safety  and  honour  of 
the  country.  What  had  been  the  effect  of 
their  taking  off  the  duty  on  foreign  corn  ? 
Did  they  think  they  got  it  cheaper  than 
they  would  have  done  had  there  beeu  a 
small  fixed  duty  on  it  ?  No,  not  a  shilling; 
for  the  price  of  foreign  corn  was  not  regu- 
lated by  the  price  it  sold  at  in  the  foreign 
market,  but  by  what  it  would  fetch  here. 
The  only  effect  of  taking  off  tk^  <i»X.'^  ^^'e» 
to  let  foTe\g;a  i^to3L>Mi^\iQX.o  CiW£i\^'C\^\^x^.^v^ 
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our  own  produce  in  our  own  markets  with- 
paying  anj  share  of  our  taxation.  Laj 
on  a  small  fixed  duty,  the  price  abroad 
would  fall  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  a 
very  considerable  revenue  would  be  raised, 
and  taxes  immediately  pressing  upon  the 
landed  interest  might  be  taken  off.  lie 
was  prepared  to  support  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  North  Ridin^f  of 
Yorkshire  for  the  abolition  of  the  malt  tax. 
[An  lion.  Member:  Why,  that  amounts 
to  5,000,000^.]  He  did  not  care  if  it  were 
6.000,000^  lie  would  vote  for  its  repeal, 
because  it  was  a  most  unjust  and  a  most 
injurious  tax.  The  sahiries  of  the  Judges 
had  been  alluded  to.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman lauded  the  Judges,  and  every  one 
must  concur  in  that  eulogy ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  altered  value  of  money  must 
be  taken  into  account,  and  if  the  same  sum 
would  purchase  twice  as  much,  he  did  not 
see  why  the  great  functionaries  of  the  State 
should  be  doubly  paid,  whilst  many  of  their 
fellow  subjects  were  suffering  great  dis- 
tress. There  was  no  use  in  evading  the 
question.  If  the  present  state  of  things 
were  to  be  continued,  the  salaries  of  Judges, 
Ministers,  public  officers  of  all  sorts,  and 
of  hangers-on  of  the  Government,  must  be 
cut  down.  One  word  as  to  the  **  hard 
bargain  **  mentioned  by  the  right  lion. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  a  short 
time  ago.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  then 
said,  that  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  would  cheer 
what  he  was  going  to  say  upon  the  Cur- 
rency Bill  of  1819.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  prophesied  rightly.  He  did  cheer 
it — most  heartily  cheer  it — and  was  de- 
lighted to  see  the  right  hon.  Baronet  re- 
turn to  his  first  love.  He  would  do  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  justice  to  say  that 
be  did  warn  the  country  at  that  time  as  to 
what  would  bo  the  consequences  of  the 
Currency  Bill;  and  he,  too  (Mr.  Spooner), 
though  not  in  Parliament  then,  told  large 
meetings  of  farmers  and  others  that  the 
corn  law  was  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
sliding  scale  would  slide  from  under  their 
feet.  That  to  the  repeal  of  the  money  law 
of  1819  it  was  that  they  ought  to  look  for 
relief  from  the  evil  under  which  they  were 
sufTering.  He  felt  persuaded  that  large 
reductions  might  bo  mado  without  injuring 
the  permanent  strength  and  stability  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  He  believed  that  a  great 
reformation  ought  to  be  made  in  the  dock- 
yards, and  that  there  were  great  abuses 
going  on  there.  He  believed  that  the  Ord- 
nance, which  had  one  office  in  Pall  Mall 
and  another  at  the  Tower,  might  bo  eco- 


nomised; that  tbe  Admiraltj  ez]»enditiire 
might  be  curtailed;  and  that  coDBiderable 
retrenchment  might  be  made  in  the  aali* 
ries  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Canning  said,  he  wanted  to  know  of  what 
use  were  the  Lords  of  the  Treaaurj,  ex- 
cept to  taake  a  House,  to  keep  a  House, 
and  to  cheer  the  Minister  when  he  Wis 
wrong. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  it  was  his  opin- 
ion that,  as  they  had  lowered  the  prices  of 
food  in  the  country,  so  they  ought  to  lover 
their  establishments.  The  speech  which 
had  been  made  by  his  hon.  Friend  tbe 
Member  for  the  West  Riding,  and  which 
included  most  important  eonsiderationi, 
had  not  been  answered  by  the  statemebts 
which  had  been  made  hy  the  right  htm. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Whatever  might  be  the  opinioii 
on  either  side  of  the  House,  as  to  the  resth 
lotions  brought  forward  by  his  hon.  Friend, 
they  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  be  agreed  on 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  trusted  that 
they  would  direct  their  attention  to  tbe 
statement  that  had  been  made  by  the  ri^t 
hon.  Gentleman,  because  .he  challenged 
the  facts  as  stated  by  his  hon.  Friend,  and 
said  that  the  increase  of  expenditure,  in- 
stead of  being  6,000,0002.,  was  only 
2,365,0002.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would 
affirm  that  the  figures  of  his  hon.  Friend 
were  right,  and  that  those  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  were  wrong.  He,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  correctness  of  the 
position  which  he  had  taken,  would  just 
take  the  Parliamentary  papers,  and  he 
found  that  in  the  year  1835,  the  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  44,422,0OOL«  and  he 
found  that  in  this  year  it  amounted  to 
50,853,0002.,  showing  that  the  increase, 
instead  of  being  only  two  millions,  as  stated 
by  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman,  came  reiy 
nearly  to  six  millions,  as  was  stated  by  hit 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  West 
Hiding.  This  increase  had  been  caused 
by  their  holding  such  expensire  establish- 
ments as  their  Army  and  Navt  to  their 
present  extravagant  extent.  Uo  held  in 
his  hand  a  return,  which  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Baring,  and  this  was  the  result : — 
In  the  year  1835  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing their  military  establishments,  meaning 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  amounted 
to  11,627,000^;  for  the  succeeding  years 
it  increased  successively  million  hy  million 
until  last  year,  when  it  amounted  to 
20,000,0002. ,  showing  an  increase  of  near- 
ly 10,000,0002.  There  were  other  items 
which  made  up  the  difference,  which  ap- 
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p^Bared  by  thd  resolution  of  Lis  hon.  Friend. 
The  net  eipenses  of  the  Armj,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance,  in  the  year  1847  amounted 
to  16.864.000?.,  in  the  year  1848  to 
18,502.000?.,  and  in  1849  to  17,645,000?. 
This  showed  on  the  average  of  the  three 
Tears  an  increase  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  deny.  What  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  do  ?  He  denied  that  there  was 
an  increase,  because  there  was  a  reduction 
within  the  last  two  years;  but  he  did  not 
deny  that  there  was  a  rapid  increase  from 
the  year  1835  until  it  amounted  to 
6.000,000?.  The  denial  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  a  perfect  quibble,  and  he 
did  not  properly  meet  such  an  important 
Ihtatement,  because  this  large  increase  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  was  owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  been  most  candid  and  fair 
in  everything  that  he  had  laid  before  the 
House.  He  stated,  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  various  civil  departments — he 
mentioned  the  police  and  several  otliers — 
but  he  did  not  go  into  details,  because  his 
principal  ground  was  on  the  military  and 
naval  establishments.  So  far  from  the 
first  resolution  being  contrary  to  fact,  and 
so  far  from  the  House  being  warranted  in 
rejecting  it  as  being  incorrect,  he  would 
cidl  on  the  House  to  give  their  support  to 
it  because  the  allegations  contained  in  it 
were  correct,  and  because  the  statements 
made  were  in  accordance  with  the  returns 
which  had  been  made  officially.  It  was 
his  wish  to  have  the  second  part  of  that  re- 
solution answered.  It  stated  that  no  foreign 
danger,  or  necessary  cost  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment, or  indispensable  disbursements 
for  the  services  of  our  dependencies  abroad, 
warranted  the  continuance  of  the  increase 
of  expenditure.  He  wished  that  they  had 
heard  from  the  right  hon.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  some  explanation,  some 
answer.  If  there  was  no  answer  given, 
what  would  he  (Mr.  Hume)  say  ?  Why,  he 
would  remind  them  that  from  the  year 
1832  to  the  year  1838  the  establishments 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  ranged 
from  11,500.000?.  to  12,500,000?.  If,  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke  had 
said,  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth, 
and  the  Government  who  were  with  him, 
were  able  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this 
country,  to  afford  protection  to  our  colonies, 
to  defend  our  honour  abroad,  and  to  main- 
tain peace  at  home,  his  bon.  Friend  was 
justified  in  saying,  "  Tell  us  now,  where  is 
there  any  foreign  danger,  where  is  there 
anytbing  extraordinary  that  requires  that 


we  should  keep  up  our  present  large  es- 
tablishmeuts. "  Why  not  return  to  those 
which  were  sufficiently  extensive  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  support  our  honour  as  complete 
as  it  has  been  within  the  last  six  years  ? 
As  regarded  the  second  resolution,  was 
there  one  hon.  Gentleman  that  could  at  all 
deny  that  the  taxes  were  so  heavy  that  all 
classes  of  the  community  were  desirous  of 
being  relieved  from  them  ?  The  low  prices 
had  reduced  the  incomes  on  the  part  of 
everybody;  and  was  it  right  that  they 
should  still  maintain  those  expensive  estab- 
lishments, and  a  heavy  amount  of  taxation, 
while  the  means  of  maintaining  them  were 
reduced  ?  He  now  would  ask  them  what 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  any  pledge 
from  the  Treasury  bench  ?  Was  it  not  ad- 
mitted that  but  for  the  refusal  of  this 
House  to  give  money,  the  expenditure 
would  go  on  increasingly  ?  Until  the  in- 
crease in  the  income  tax  was  refused,  they 
had  not  a  shilling  of  reduction  in  the  ex- 
penditure; then  the  estimates  were  with- 
drawn, and  new  and  amended  ones  made 
out,  and  they  were  actually  forced  by  the 
vote  of  this  House  to  take  credit  to  them- 
selves for  having  done  it  willingly.  If  they 
were  desirous  to  take  off  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  they  should  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion. And  he  could  not,  anxious  as  he 
was  to  maintain  public  faith,  vote  for  a  re- 
duction of  taxation,  if  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  lessen  the  expenditure,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  do  so.  It  was  with  that 
view  that  the  proposition  was  made.  He 
would  ask,  was  not  the  expenditure  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  whether  a 
lower  and  less  expensive  establishment 
would  answer  all  the  purposes  which  they 
require  either  for  defence  or  for  security, 
and  whether  they  were  not  perfectly  safe 
in  pledging  themselves  to  the  following 
proposition,  which  was  the  last  one.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  then  read  the  last  para- 
graph, and  continued  to  say  that  nothing 
should  be  done  hastilv,  but  it  should  be 
done  speedily.  [Laughter,]  He  was  quite 
consistent  in  what  he  had  said  :  they  had  a 
saying  "the  more  haste,  the  less  speed." 
Any  hon.  Gentleman  that  voted  against 
this  paragraph  could  not  be  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  reduce  the  expensive  establish- 
ments of  the  country,  because  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  could  come  forward  to  sup- 
port a  reduction  of  the  taxation,  and  not 
pledge  himself  to  reduce  iK^  «^\\.^VdvSoL 
gave  rise  to  tanalioii.  "^^v  V^  ^ovi^^  \»^^ 
the  Army,  aa&  ^^'ifovi\'\o\wi«r^^V5si^\.«*^«t^' 
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body  who  bad  attended  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Army,  knew  that  the  number  of  men 
they  voted  regulated  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  expense  not  only  of  the  Army,  but  of 
the  Ordnance.  In  the  year  1835,  the  num- 
ber of  men  voted  for  the  service  was  81 ,319 ; 
in  the  year  183G  it  was  81,219.  Now,  he 
would  ask  whether  they  were  not  now  per- 
fectly right  in  calling  upon  the  Government 
to  recede  to  that  establishment  which  was 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  at  that  time  ?  In 
1843  the  number  voted  was  100,846,  in 
1848  it  was  115,847,  and  yet  it  was  denied 
that  there  was  any  increase.  In  the  year 
1850  the  number  voted  was  99,127,  which 
showed  an  increase  over  that  of  1835  of 
17,809.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
there  was  a  progressive  increase,  and  no- 
body could  say  that  they  would  be  doing 
wrong  in  going  back  to  the  system  which 
was  adopted  in  the  year  1835.  The  num- 
ber of  men  voted  to  the  Navy  in  1835  was 
26,041,  in  1843,  40,229,  and  in  1847. 
44,969,  being  an  increase  of  18,928  over 
that  in  1835.  And  yet  they  were  told 
that  there  was  no  progressive  increase.  He 
wanted  to  ask  the  House  could  there  be 
any  reason  assigned  why  so  large  an  in- 
crease had  been  made.  The  right  bon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  said  that  the  increase  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  House.  That  was  just 
what  he  (Mr.  Hume)  complained  of ;  and 
it  was  a  very  bad  House  for  so  doing,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  they  would  be  convinced  of  their 
error,  and  when  it  would  be  admitted  that 
taxation  had  been  carried  to  its  utmost,  and 
should  now  be  reduced,  and  they  should 
take  the  opportunity  of  pledging  themselves 
to  reduce  it  as  soon  as  possible.  In  what- 
ever point  of  view  they  looked  at  it  there 
was  no  satisfactory  reason  why  these  esta- 
blishments should  be  kept  up  in  their  pre- 
sent extravagant  way.  He  would  now 
make  use  of  a  document  which  was  very 
instructive.  It  showed  the  increase  in  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  number  of 
men  on  the  staff  of  the  Army  abroad  and  at 
home.  The  staff  abroad,  in  1835,  cost 
58,640?.  In  the  year  1850  it  cost  97,602^. 
The  staff  at  home  cost,  in  1835,  59,382^., 
in  1850,  67,31 4Z.,  showing  an  increase  of 
46,494L  These  were  what  the  Govern- 
ment called  symptoms  of  economy.  Unless 
it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  any  spe- 
cial danger,  or  any  special  circumstances 
now  in  existence  that  did  not  exist  in  1834, 
1835,  and  1836,  they  should  reduce  their 
cjpeDditure  to  the  old  amount.     He  would 


not  undertake  to  inform  the  GovernmeBt 
what  the  exact  number  of  men  in  the  Anar 
and  Navy  ought  to  be,  but  he  might  refer 
to  the  opinion  of  four  Committees,  wb 
stated  that  though  it  was  the  proTineeof 
the  Government  to  decide  what  Uie  nomlNr 
of  troops  and  seamen  oaght  to  be,  thej 
could  not  help  referring  the  GoTemmeot 
back  to  the  period  when  the  expense  wu 
less,  and  when  every  Benrice  of  the  cooDtry 
was  performed  with  safety  and  honour.  He 
would  say,  without  pretending  to  be  t 
judge,  that  81,000  men  in  the  Army,  and 
26,000  men  in  the  Navj,  were  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  year  to  which  he  had  sllnded; 
was  it  not  fair  to  ask  them  to  pledge  them- 
selves .  that  they  would  return  to  these 
amounts,  unless  it  could  be  shown  thit 
some  special  ground  existed  why^the  m- 
sent  amount  should  be  maintained?  Thu 
was  the  whole  of  what  his  bon.  Friend  hail 
brought  forward,  and  he  could  not  add 
anything  to  what  he  had  stated.  He  would 
venture  to  state,  that  if  hon.  CFentlemet 
were  desirous  of  such  a  reduction,  thej 
would  agree  to  a  resolution  to  enable  ha 
Majesty's  Government  to  know  what  wu 
the  feeling  of  the  country  on  this  matter; 
and  he  was  sure  they  would  do  bo  if  thej 
wished  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  their  cod- 
stituents.  Ho  hoped  thej  would  pledge 
the  Government  to  bring  back  the  expen- 
diture from  its  present  wasteful  state,  to 
that  in  which  it  existed  in  a  time  of  perfeet 
security,  and  under  a  Government  in  which 
they  had  every  reason  to  place  confidence. 
He  addressed  the  House  on  this  matter  at 
seriously  as  he  ever  did  on  any  matter,  and 
he  asked  them  to  begin  by  stating  deci- 
dedly, by  their  votes,  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  take  steps  as  speedily  as  possiUe 
to  reduce  all  unnecessary  expenditure,  and 
to  bring  the  country  to  that  state  and  con- 
dition when  their  establishments  were  leii 
expensive  and  sufficiently  effectiye.  His 
hon.  Friend  did  not  allude  to  the  reiy  heavy 
charge  that  was  made  for  pensions.  Hon. 
Members  were  not  aware  of  the  ineffectite 
expenditure  of  this  country.  The  amount 
now  considered  necessary  for  that  purpose 
amounted  nearly  to  that  which  the  Army 
and  Navy  cost  in  the  year  1792.  The  re- 
ports which  had  been  made  by  Committees 
both  in  1807,  and  in  1817»  recommended 
reductions  in  the  expense  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, and  as  much  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  would  allow.  It  was  also  re- 
commended in  1810  that  the  system  of 
pensions  should  be  altered.  Notwithstand- 
ing «iM  1\\^%^  xeeommendationSf  an  enor- 
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mous  amount  of  money  was  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  addressed  the  House,  had  alluded  to 
the  Admiralty ;  hut  he  (Mr.  Hume)  did  not 
BO  much  hlame  them.  They  had  very  ar- 
duous duties  to  perform  ;  and  one  of  those 
duties  was  to  take  care  that  the  pensions 
of  those  who  retired  from  office  were  strictly 
conformahle  to  law.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  their  care,  the  pensions  were  as  large 
this  year  as  when  Lord  Castlereagh  pro- 
posed that  they  should  he  reduced.  He 
would  ask  the  House,  hefore  they  rejected 
this  proposition,  if  they  wished  to  reduce 
taxation,  to  he  just,  and  to  take  off  this 
vast  expenditure  to  enahle  them  to  make 
the  reduction ;  and  to  exhibit  to  the  coun- 
try a  desire  to  do  their  best  to  promote  its 
interests. 

Mr.  HERRIES  was  understood  to  say 
that  he  would  not  have  taken  any  part  in 
the  debate  had  it  not  been  for  one  assertion 
boldly  hazarded  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose.  That  hon.  Gentleman  ventured 
to  affirm  that  no  person  having  a  sincere 
desire  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  expendi- 
ture and  taxation  of  the  country,  could  do 
otherwise  than  vote  for  the  propositions 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding.  As  he  (Mr.  Herries)  was 
one  of  those  who  was  sincerely  desirous  to 
aid  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  in  every  way  in  which  a 
reduction  could  be  reasonably  made,  he 
thought  it  right  to  say  that  he  could  with 
equal  sincerity  object  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
did  not  carry  with  it  any  proof  of  sincerity 
in  the  course  which  it  professed  t^  pursue. 
He  did  not  think  that  this  was  the  proper 
time  and  place  for  proceeding  by  a  gene- 
ral and  abstract  proposition.  And  if  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  was 
really  as  sincere  as  he  professed  to  be,  he 
could  hardly  have  adopted  a  line  better 
calculated  to  defeat  his  purpose  than 
that  of  interposing  an  Amendment  to 
prevent  the  House  from  going  into  Com- 
mittee, where  the  object  he  said  he  had 
at  heart  could  be  so  much  better  at- 
tained. It  appeared  to  him  that  this  was  a 
Motion  put  forward  rather  as  a  blind  to 
conceal  the  hon.  Member^s  real  intentions. 
Why  should  they  go  back  now  to  the  year 
of  1835?  They  knew  that  there  were 
very  great  augmentations  made  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  since  then;  but  to 
state  that  fact,  without  any  other  comment 
upon  ity  was  only  calculated  to  mislead. 
Tne  coarse  taken  bj  the  hon.  Gentleman 


opposite  was  one  which  by  no  means  tended 
to  the  public  good,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  the  proper  mode  to  induce  public 
men  to  devote  their  attention  to  practica- 
ble reductions.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
replied  to  the  hon.  Member's  propositions, 
had  dissected  the  6,000,0002.  of  asserted 
augmentation  in  the  military  depart- 
ments. From  his  statement,  which  was  no 
doubt  most  correct,  it  appeared  that 
2,300,000^  only  of  this  could  properly  be 
considered  as  an  increase  in  reference 
to  the  military  and  naval  establishments. 
By  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding,  he  (Mr.  Herries) 
was,  however,  invited  to  affirm  that 
these  had  been  the  principal  causes  of 
the  augmentation  of  this  6,000,000?.  He 
could  not  agree  to  that  proposition.  He 
was  also  called  on  to  declare — 

"  that  no  foreign  danger,  or  necessary  cost  of 
the  civil  Government,  or  indispensable  disburse- 
ments for  the  services  in  our  dependencies  abroad, 
warrant  the  continuance  of  this  increase  of  ex- 
penditure." 

He  was  certainly  disposed  to  assent  to  the 
mere  proposition,  that  there  existed  at  the 
present  time  no  immediate  appearance  of 
danger  of  foreign  war;  but  he  could  not 
concur  in  affirming  a  statement  which 
would  imply  a  belief  that  the  condition  of 
this  country  and  Europe  was  one  of  per- 
fect and  unusual  security.  Ho  was,  on  the 
contrary,  much  more  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  state  of  things  throughout  Europe  at  the 
present  time  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  reduction  in  the  military  and  naval  es- 
tablishments of  the  country.  No  doubt 
there  never  was  a  time  in  which  this  coun- 
try could  more  truly  be  said  to  be  in  a 
state  of  actual  peace  with  all  the  world — 
with  the  exception  of  those  doings  in  the 
Archipelago,  from  which,  little  as  we  un- 
understood  them  at  present,  we  could 
hardly  anticipate  any  serious  conse- 
quences. But  looking  to  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope, and  looking  to  what  was  going  on  on 
every  side,  he  thought  it  was  impossible  they 
could  say  that  this  was  a  time  of  particular 
quiet,  or  that  there  was  such  a  prospect  of 
apparent  tranquillity  abroad  as  should  in- 
duce them  to  reduce  their  warlike  establish- 
ments.   The  third  proposition  was  this  : — 

"  That  the  taxes  required  to  meet  the  present 
expenditure  impede  the  operations  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  diminish  the  fonds  for  the 
employment  of  labour  in  all  branches  of  produc- 
tive industry,  thereby  tending  to  produce  pauper- 
bm  and  crime,  and  adding  to  Ui«  VoioaJL  "^xc^ 
general  burdens  iJl  1^  ^^^o^^r 
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what  occasion  thoro  was  for  them  to  affirm 
tlicso  truths  ou  the  present  occasion, 
ho  was  yet  to  learn.  It  was  a  matter 
of  more  serious  consideration  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  those  taxes  boro 
too  severely  on  the  agricultural  or  manu- 
facturing interests,  nnd  in  what  degree  the 
pressure  of  them  affected  the  great  ques- 
tions on  which  the  public  feeling  and  opin- 
ion were  so  much  divided  ot  this  moment. 
This,  however,  he  did  not  consider  a  fair 
subject  for  discussion  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, notwithstandinor  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  had  in- 
troduced it  into  the  speech  which  he  had 
made  upon  the  present  Motion.  He  did 
not  think  it  was  fair  to  draw  the  House 
into  a  discussion  now  on  that  most  difficult 
and  interesting  question.  But  the  real 
point  of  the  proposed  Amendment  was  in 
the  last  resolution  : — 

*'That  to  diminish  thcso  ovils  it  is  expedient 
that  this  Ilouso  tako  stops  to  reduco  tho  annual 
oxpouditurc,  with  all  practicable  speed,  to  .in 
amount  not  cxcoodin^  tho  sum  which,  within  tho 
last  ftrtecn  years,  has  hoon  proved  to  ho  sufBciout 
for  the  maint4>nanco  of  tho  security,  honour,  and 
dignity  of  tho  nation." 

He  would  not  affirm  that  proposition,  for  it 
had  not  been  proved  to  ho  so.  In  1835  tho 
estimates  wero  greatly  reduced.  In  tho 
subsequent  year  they  were  augmented.  In 
the  year  succeeding  they  wero  again  aug- 
mented, and,  in  fact,  had  since,  as  had  been 
Rtated,  undergone  successive  augmentations. 
Well,  he  would  ask,  how  did  those  facts 
prove  that  they  were  sufficient  in  1835? 
It  had  always  followed,  whenever  they  at- 
tempted to  make  reductions  greater  than 
tho  honour  or  safety  of  the  country  war- 
ranted, there  followed  an  immediate  return 
t.)  a  much  higher  expenditure  than  it 
originally  was.  Of  this  we  had  ample 
experience  in  the  earlier  financial  career  of 
the  Member  for  Montrose,  when,  by  his 
exertions,  aided  by  the  factious  Whigs  of 
those  days,  the  estimates  wero  reduced  so 
low  that  it  put  the  country  to  a  vast  ex- 
pense to  replace  the  defences  of  the 
country  on  a  reasonable  and  safe  footing. 
He  hoped  that  the  House,  instead  of 
agreeing  to  the  sweeping  impracticable  pro- 
positions put  forward  by  tho  hon.  Member 
for  tho  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  would  go 
into  Committee,  when  they  could  honestly 
consider  every  item,  with  tho  view  of  re- 
ducing tho  expenditure  of  tho  country  to 
the  lowest  possiblo  amount  warranted  by 
tho  existing  state  of  things.  This  would 
have  been  the  legitimate  course  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  to  pursue  ; 


instead  of  whieh  he  moved  a  series  of  rwK 
lutions  that  meant  nothing  and  would  do 
nothing.     For  th^so  reasons,  having  a  Ul- 
cere desire  to  go  as  far  as  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Worwiokshire,  iq 
tho  way  of  reduction,  he  would  support  thi 
original  Motion  for  going  into  Committee. 
Ho  was,   indeed,    somewhat    surprised  to 
bear  his  hon.  Friend  declare  that  althoogh 
he  would  support  the  Motion  of  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding,  he  would  never- 
theless resist  any  attempt  to  diminish  the 
effective  strength  of  our  Army  or  Nstt. 
AVhy,  the  very  next  vote,   if  we  went  into 
Committee,  would  put  that  declaration  to 
the  test,  and  then  we  should  see  his  hoa. 
Friend,  after  voting  now,  that  the  militaij 
establishments    wero    too    great     to    tke 
extent    of  6,000,000^.    a   year,   refasinj 
immediately  afterwards   to  agree   in  soj 
diminution    of    them.       Ho    hoped     that 
the  House  would  agree  with  the  propotei 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Seeretarj 
at  War  for  tho  consideration   of  the  Es- 
timates, and  thereby  give  a  negative  to  the 
proposition  of  tho  hon.    Member  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.   Ho  hoped  that 
they  would  go  into  Committee  with  a  desire 
to  reduce  in  every  possible  way  the  es- 
timates that  wero  to  be  proposed.    Ho  wu 
confident  that  by  so  domg  they  would  be 
much  better  able  to  effect  their  object  than 
by  assenting  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  ho  found  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  re- 
sumed his  seat  on  this  Motion,  was  of  much 
the  same  mind  as  he  was  in  last  year,  and 
he  must  say  that  he  thought  he  had  taken  s 
far  less  satisfactory  view  of  his  hon.  Friend's 
proposition  than  was  taken  by  the  hos. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire.  The 
latter  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  refining  overmuch  on  the  words 
of  tho  Motion — he  did  not  bypercriticise ; 
but  he  took  the  whole  broad  meaning  of 
the  proposition  in  tho  sense  in  which  it 
would  be  taken  by  the  public  ;  and,  being 
an  advocate  for  tho  repeal  of  excessive 
taxes,  he  was  perfectly  consistent  in  the 
course  ho  was  taking  in  supporting  tbs 
proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend.  There  was 
no  mode  of  submitting  the  view  of  his  hon. 
Friend  but  that  which  he  had  taken.  If 
he  were  to  take  the  advice  of  the  right  boa. 
Member  for  Stamford,  and  defer  the  pro- 
posal for  economy  until  the  estimates  them- 
selves came  before  the  Committee^  thsft 
particular  items  might  be  discussed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  propound  the  gene* 
ral  views  of  x^^ducm^the  number  of  odiovSt 
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tyrannical  taxes  which  were  now  pressing 
on  the  industry  of  the  country  ;  it  would 
be  impossible  to  submit  his  general  policy, 
when  details  wore  under  inquiry ;  and  he 
thought  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  West  Hiding  had  acted  wisely.  He 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  voted  for  this  proposition 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  he  was  most  dor 
siroui  to  see  the  policy  which  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Tam worth  propounded  in  1842, 
viz.,  the  removal  of  those  taxes  which  im- 

f>eded  production,  which  limited  the  field 
or  the  employment  of  labour,  which  pre- 
vented the  progress  and  improvement  of 
particular  fabrics  and  manufactures,  and 
did  far  more  harm  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  public  than  they  could  possibly  do 
good  by  any  amount  of  revenue.     It  was 
for  that  object  that  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  was 
anxious   to   scrutinise  public  expenditure, 
that  he  might  be  enabled,  with  due  regard 
to  the  public  creditor,  to  repeal  these  taxes. 
He  had  put  the  taxes  on  one  scale,  and 
large  armaments  in  the  other,  and  he  asked 
himself  what  is  the  present  course  to  be 
taken  in   reference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
population?     On  the  one  hand,  was  he  to 
support  taxes  which  might  limit  the  field  of 
employrnent,  increase  pauperism,  increase 
crime,  and  prevent  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge ?     Was  he   to  do  all  these  things, 
or  to  have  large  defensive  armaments,   to 
protect  them  against  some  imaginary  con- 
tingent evil  which  was  said  tu  be  impend- 
ing over  them  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
he  to  weigh  the  probability  of  these  foreign 
dangers,  and  was  he  to  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be   more  rational  to  remove 
these  taxes,  and  give  that  relief  to  industry 
which  would  accrue  from  their  removal  ? 
Having  done  that,  with  a  desire  conscien- 
tiously to  take  the  course  which  was  best 
for  the  general  interests  of  the  community, 
he  had  come  to  consider  how  they  might 
reduce  the  warlike  armament,  and  might 
apply  the  surplus  to   the  repeal  of  those 
taxes  which  were  pressing  down  industry, 
and  increasing  pauperism  and  crime.     The 
right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
did  not  fairly  represent  the  hon.  Member 
for  the   West  Hiding  ;  he  said  he  would 
not  follow  the  advice  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  abandon  the  defences  of  the  coun- 
try ;  he  would  not  leave  England  entirely 
unprotected,  without  a  navy  and  an  army. 
}f obody  had  asked  them  to  disarm  entirely  ; 
they  had  asked  them  to  consider  whether 
there  was  that  probability  of  any  danger 
l^hioh  could  prevent  fair  and  reasonable 
daductions  in  their  defensive  armament. 
Ha  thought  bJA  hoD,  Friend  bad  brought 


forward  his  Motion  in  a  proper  fonn,  by 
fixing  upon  a  particular    time   when  our 
general  expenditure  was  at  a  less  amount 
than  it  was  at  present,  and  calling  upon  the 
Executive  Government  to  explain  why  the 
increase  since    a    particular  time   should 
become  a  permanent  addition  to  our  nati- 
onal expenditure.     It  was  not  sufiicient  for 
Government  to  account  for  temporary  in- 
creases from  temporary  causes  ;  what  they 
were  asked  was,  what  was  the  reason  we 
were  to  have  a  permanent  increase  of  the 
expenditure  of  England  nearly  six  millions 
over  what  it  was  in  1835  ?     It  was  for  the 
Government  to  show  that  the  protection 
and  defences  in  1835  was  inadequate,     if 
the  defences  were   adequate  in  1835,    it 
was  for  them  to  show  that  subsequent  cir- 
cumstances had  arisen  since  1835,  which 
called  for  increased  expenditure.      It  was 
not  enough  to  talk  of  Oregon,  Macleod, 
and  the  question  of  Don  Pacifico.     These 
were  matters  that  called  for  temporary  and 
special  efforts,  but  could  not  be  urged  for 
I  the  permanent  increase  of  the  expenditure; 
and  it  was  in  that  spirit  alone  that  his  hon. 
Friend  submitted  his  Motion  to  the  House. 
Were  the  defences  in  1 835  adequate  to  the 
safety  of  the  country,  or  were  they  not  ? 
The  right    hon.    Member    for    Stamford 
seemed  to  hint  that  they  were  inadequate, 
and  he  (Mr.   M.   Gibson)  had   frequently 
heard  it  said  that  the  dockyards  in  1 835 
were  left  in  a  state  of  destitution  ;  that  the 
Navy  could  not  have  been  supplied  with  any 
material,  if  required  to  be  equipped  against 
an  enemy;  and   that  very  hasty  and  con- 
siderable reductions  had  been  made  in  the 
materials   of    naval     warfare.      He   took 
the  trouble  to  inform  himself,  by  the  in- 
quiries that  had  taken  place  before  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  as  to  the  real  facts  of 
this  case.     This  report  had  been  very  se- 
dulously spread  throughout   the   country, 
but  he  was  afraid  by  people  who  had  much 
greater  zeal  for  swellmg  out  their  particu- 
lar department  than  they  had  zeal  for  the 
safety  of  our  finances.     But  ho  knew  the 
importance  of  the  statement,  and  there- 
fore he  went  into  the  matter  whether  the 
principal   articles  in   1835,  as    oompared 
with   the   present  time,  were  in  this  ne- 
glected state.     And   what   did  he  find  ? 
That  of  the  principal  article — namely,  tim- 
ber, in  this  year  of  destitution  there  were 
in   the  dock-yards  59,671   loads   of  tim- 
ber, and  in  1848  there  were  56,048  loads 
of  timber.      Jn    another  important   arti- 
cle— namely,  dock  deals,  avera^vw^  ^wV^ 
feet  in  leMlVi,  tViet^i  ^«ix^  "^"I^VV^  va.\^'^^^^ 
and  22,511  m  \%^«i.    ^VJb.  x^«a\  \ft  Niw^ 
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particular  article,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty was  asked  by  the  right  hen.  Mem- 
her  for  Ripen,  was  not  that  a  most  im- 
portant article  ?  and  the  answer  he  made 
was,  "  A  most  important  article.    I  do  not 
think  the  importance  of  it  can  he  over- 
rated."  The  stock  of  that  article  was  one- 
third  more  than  at  present.     In  hemp — 
second   in  importance  to   timber  —  there 
were  7,221  tons  in  1834,  the  year  of  desti- 
tution; and  in  1848  there  were  5,067  tons, 
or  one-third  more  in  1834  than  in  1848. 
Of  tar  there  was  15,250  barrels  in  1834, 
and  only  8,977  barrels  in  1848:  double 
what  it  was   at   present.      Canvass  and 
copper  bolts;  about  the  same  at  the  two 
periods.      Fitted  rigging  —  an  article  of 
primary  importance — was  52  sets  in  1834; 
47  in  1848.     Hauls  of  yarn,  of  great  im- 
portance, numbered  5,584  in  1834,  and 
3,554  in   1848.      There  was  no  article 
of  more  importance  than  chain  cables,  and 
in  that  he  found  also  a  great  difference, 
there  being  857  in  1834.  and  645  in  1848. 
In  1834,  there  were  170  lower  masts,  in 
1848  only  160.     In  1834  there  were  327 
top-masts;  in  1848,    228   top-masts.     In 
1834  there  were  52  bowsprits;  in  1848, 
54.     He  had  gone  through  the  principal 
articles  employed  in  men-of-war,    and  he 
found  that   in   this   period  of  destitution 
there  was  a  greater  amount  of  those  im- 
portant articles  than  in  1848.     The  evi- 
dence  given   before   Committees   of  that 
House  completely  put  an  end  to  those  re- 
ports on  which  they  were  called  to  base 
their   legislation.      One   of  the   strongest 
points  in  the  arguments  against  his  hon. 
Friend's  proposition  was,  that  the  defences 
of  1835  were  inadequate  for  the  safety  of 
the  country,  and  that  was  the  reason  for 
the   subsequent   increase    of  expenditure. 
The  Government  must  excuse  him  for  re- 
minding   them    what    would    have     been 
their  position   at  the  present   moment   if 
they  had  followed  the  policy  they  indicated 
in   1848.     They  came  to  that  House  in 
1848   2.000,000^.    behind-hand  —  a   defi- 
ciency, certainly,  not  of  their  creating,  and 
arising  out  of  circumstances  over  which 
they  had  no  control;  and  with  the  ordinary 
expenditure  exceeiling   the  revenue,   they 
proposed  to  iTicreasc  that  expenditure.    So 
that  had    they  purRued  that  policy,  they 
would     now,     instead     of    a     surplus    of 
2,000,000^,    have    to   deal    with   a   defi- 
ciency of  more  than  2,000.000i.     Could 
they,   then,   blame   the   reform  party  for 
scrutinising  the  increase  of  expenditure  to 
its  then   amount  ?     On   the  contrary,   he 
beijcved  that  the   Government  had  been 


materially  strength ened»  and  placed  in  i 
much  more  enviable  position,  by  thet 
having  done  so,  than  any  Whig  GoTcn- 
ment  of  former  times;  for  by  foDowiij 
a  system  of  retrenchment  they  food 
themselves  with  a  surplus  instead  of  i 
deficit.  With  regard  to  the  Army,  he 
thought  it  was  open  to  any  Gentlemai 
to  question  the  policy  of  maintainioj;  tke 
present  scale  on  which  it  was  kept  up,  aii 
that  before  the  Speaker  left  tho  chair,  wu 
the  proper  occasion  for  submitting  sock  i 
question  of  general  policy  as  the  redoetioi 
of  our  miUtary  forces.  At  the  peace  of 
1816,  tho  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  tk 
Government  foresaw  that  unless  great  4 
forts  were  made,  the  habit  of  haying  larp 
military  forces  for  war  purposes  would  ^ 
come  so  engrafted  on  the  country,  that  ii 
time  of  peace  they  would  still  *be  main- 
tained. On  the  26th  of  February,  1816, 
the  noble  Lord  said — 

'*  Among  the  many  reasons  that  had  bea 
urged  for  the  enormous  peace  establishmenti,  tb 
most  absurd  appeared  to  him  to  be  tho  ■ncitiw 
that  it  was  necessary  for  our  own  seeuritj,  is 
order  to  avoid  the  speedy  renewal  of  hirttilitifi 
The  House  could  not  fiul  to  recollect  that  hr  tht 
last  twelve  years  Ministers  had  been  soothing  tfai 
impatient  country  by  stating  that  the  war  vif 
continued  to  prevent  the  necessit  j  of  an  armeA 
peace,  and  yet  now  they  ventured  to  tell  the  pso* 
pie  that,  after  all  their  sacrifices,  they  had  gatsed 
nothing,  for  still  an  armed  peace  wma  all  thaths^ 
been  acquired  :  thus  then  the  case  stood — ^we  bad 
undertaken  a  war  to  procure  peace  and  a  dimiau- 
tion  of  taxation ;  and  wo  had  concluded  a  war 
only  to  perpetuate  the  burthens  for  which  mr 
had  been  tho  only  excuse." 

To  show  that  the  amount  theu  contem- 
plated was  nothing  extraordinary  compared 
with  our  present  one,  he  would  quote  the 
words  of  Lord  Grenville»  who  said  on 
February  14  in  the  same  year — 

**  If  any  thirig  could  add  to  the  astonishment 
and  horror  which  he  felt  when  he  heard  of  such  as 
intention,  it  was  this,  that  an  army  of  50,00# 
men  was  to  be  kept  up  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
When  that  should  be  proposed,  he  trusted  thst 
time  and  opportunity  would  be  given  to  discvH 
the  proposition.  He  trusted  that  it  was  not  is 
the  course  of  one  night,  or  one  debate,  that  their 
Lordships  were  to  be  persuaded  so  &r  to  abandoa 
the  maxims  and  policy  of  their  ancestors,  a*  ts 
cast  away  the  hope  of  the  blessing  of  pcAoe  and 
freedom.  For  his  own  part,  feeling  as  he  did 
every  year  still  less  and  less  desire  to  share  in  the 
debates  and  labours  of  that  House,  yet,  if  such  a 
measure  as  this  were  really  to  be  brought  forward, 
there  was  no  eexrtion  of  which  he  was  capaUs 
that  should  be  spared  to  prevent  so  great  a  mis- 
fortune." 

Just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  war  which 
ended  in  1815  caused  the  subsequent  es- 
tablishment of  what  the  noble  Lord  w 
ioTcWA^  cq)\«^  «civ  «kTin«4  '^«s»^,  wk  «w^ 
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little  military  effort  Bince  had  left  a  per- 
manent addition  behind  it.     As  the  onus 
prohandi  lay  on  the  Government  to  show 
the  necessity  of  this  increased  expenditure, 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  was  perfectly  jastified  in  asking 
now  for  some  rational  ground  for  continuing 
aa  a  permanent  charge  the  additional  sum 
of  6,000,0002.,  which  was  mainly  caused 
by  our  naval  and  military  forces.     It  was 
true  that  our  colonial  policy  had  been  cited 
aa  a  reason  for  increasing  our  Army.     No 
doubt  we  had  added  fresh  colonies  to  our 
empire,    but    that    was  not    an    answer 
to  nis  hon.  Friend's  proposition,  namely, 
that   it   was    not   reasonable  that    these 
colonies,    instead  •  of  being  a  source  of 
strength,  should  be  a  source  of  weakness 
to  us,  by  drawing  upon  our  resources  and 
our    Army.     His  hon.    Friend    did    not 
deny    the    fact    that    our    colonies    had 
increased  since  1835,  but  he  asked  the 
House  to  decide  whether  it  was  fitting 
that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
be    taxed    in    order   to   support  colonies 
which  were  able   to  support  themselves. 
The  amount   of  force  sent,  after  all,  to 
those  particular  colonies  was  quite  inad- 
equate  to    prevent    the   invasion   of   an 
enemy,   or  the  interference  of  a  foreign 
Power,   either  with   their  property  or  li- 
berty; while  it  was  not  the  kind  of  force 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  police,  or 
the  internal  regulations  of  those  colonies. 
Therefore,  neither  on  the  one  hand  nor  on 
the  other  was    it  reasonable   that    they 
should,  in  this  useless  manner,  give  a  sup- 
ply of  troops  to  the  colonies.     They  were 
told  it  was  for  the  protection  of  trade. 
Now,  whenever  there  was  any  interference 
with  foreign  countries  by  our  fleet  or  forces, 
he  was  sure  to  receive  letters  from  his  con- 
stituents, calling  upon  him  to  urge  the  Go- 
vernment to  desist,  for  inasmuch  as  it  was 
upon  their  interests  and  trade  the  injury 
would  fall.  When,  for  instance,  they  found 
a  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  threat- 
ening an   armed  interference  in  Greece, 
under   the   direction  of  Admiral  Parker, 
they  knew  and  felt  it  would  be  impossible 
for  such  interference  to  take  place  without 
affecting  their  interests,  and  forthwith  they 
wrote  to  him  on  the  subject.     Surely  it  was 
too  much  to  say,  then,  that  it  was  in  order 
to  protect  their  trade  and  their  interests 
that  this  increased  expenditure  waa  incur- 
red.    The  American  flag  went  just  as  un- 
molested as  the  English  flag  into  every 
port  in  the  Mediterranean.  When  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Admiralty  was  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  tbia  Mediterranean 


fleet,  his  only  answer  was,  that  it  was  there 
for  political  reasons,  into  which  it  was  not 
within  the  province  of  the  Committee  to 
inquire.  Thus  they  had  nothing  more  than 
vague  surmises  or  political  reasons  not  to 
be  investigated  for  this  parade  of  arma- 
ments in  those  seas.     No  Minister  of  the 
Crown  or  ex-Minister  ever  ventured  to  elu- 
cidate the  matter.     He  did  not  know  what 
was  the  present  amount  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean fleet;  but  in  1848  we  had  thirty-one 
ships  there,  and  8,000  men.     Such  a  dis- 
play as  that  necessarily  excited  a  belief 
that  we  had  an  intention  to  invade  some 
country,  or  at  least  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  some  country.     When  the 
people  saw  so  large  a  fleet,  and  all  this 
array  of  armaments,  it  must  be  evident  to 
them  that  it  was  not  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
tecting trade,  but  for  some  political  object; 
so  that,  instead  of  its  being  any  guarantee 
for  peace,  it  amounted  to  a  constant  ma- 
noeuvring and  a  parade   of   our  arms  in 
various  quarters  of  the  world,  calculated  to 
provoke  hostility,  excite  jealousy,  alienate 
and  estrange,  rather  than  promote,  inti- 
mate and  mendly  relations.     We  fancied 
that  the  Chinese  war,  which  had  caused 
the  increase  of  our  fleet  in  those  seas,  had 
opened  fresh  markets  for  this  country.  But 
what  was  the  fact  ?  Why  that  our  exports 
to  China  and  Hong  Kong  were  gradually 
declining  every  year,  and  would,  he  believ- 
ed, soon  go  back  to  what  they  were  before 
the   interference.     Thus  would   we  have 
placed  ourselves   in  this  position  by  our 
Chinese  policy — that  we   would  have  to 
maintain  a  large  fleet  in  those  seas  without 
any  corresponding  advantage  to  this  coun- 
try.    He  regretted  to  say  that  that  House 
readily  listened  to  a  proposition  from  the 
Government  involving  a  war  with  China; 
but  if  asked  to  reduce  the  tea  duties,  the 
answer  was,  that  it  was  impossible — the 
state  of  the  revenue  would  not  admit  of  it. 
And  yet  he  ventured  to  assert,  that  no  in- 
telligent man  in  the  trade  would  say,  that 
he  would  not  prefer  a  reduction  of  the  tea 
duties  to  keeping  up  a  large  naval  force 
in  the  China  seas.     On  the  contrary,  that 
he  would  infinitely  prefer  a  larger   con- 
sumption of  tea,   at  reduced  prices,  by 
which  his  trade  would  be  extended,  than 
trust  to  the  efficacy  and  chance  of  extend- 
ing it  by  the  power  of  the  cannon  and  the 
sword.     With  respect  to  India,  they  were 
told,  that  if  we  increased  our  army  there 
it  was  of  no  consequence,  it  was  the  East 
India  Company  that  ^a\d.    TT>a>fe\  \ssiX  \\» 
did  not  f  oWow  VYiaX  out  «%>a\s!aXa^  ^^^t^  xw^\» 
I  in  conaec^ueneo  i.^^"^  Vj  %R^was^A  ^sst 
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half-pay  and  non-effective  service.  It  had 
been  asserted  that  our  acquisition  of  tho 
Punjab  would  open  fresh  markets  for  our 
manufactures.  He  doubted  whether  after 
those  wars  we  should  have  as  good  a  trade 
as  wo  would  have  had  without  thcni.  He 
doubted  if  the  military  ardour  displayed 
by  such  engagements  was  not  too  often  in- 
fluenced by  a  large  amount  of  prize  money, 
aud  that  but  for  that  wo  should  have  had 
less  of  these  frontier  wars.  Yet  were  they 
advanced  as  reasons  why  we  should  main- 
tain a  large  military  force.  The  great 
difficulty  to  be  contended  with  in  the  re- 
duction of  our  naval,  military,  and  ord- 
nance establishments,  was  tho  excessive 
zeal  which  the  members  of  theso  profes- 
sions had  for  their  respective  callings.  He 
did  not  blame  them.  He  would  not  say  it 
proceeded  from  interested  motives.  It 
might,  he  knew,  arise  out  of  an  honourable 
desire  to  see  those  professions  increased  to 
the  greatest  amount  and  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. But  that  was  not  the  point  of 
view  in  which  that  House  could  regard 
the  question.  On  that  subject  he  would 
quote  the  opinions  of  Sir  H.  Parnell,  who 
■aid — 

*'  Seoondlf,  ABto  tho  practicability  of  rotronch- 
ment,  the  toal  with  which  all  existing  expenses 
are  defended,  shows  a  considerable  ditficulty  in  the 
way  of  proving  it.  Each  public  department  stands 
prepared  to  give  tho  must  eonfldent  reasons  why 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  tho  scale  of 
its  expenditure  to  tho  exact  point  at  which  it  now 
is.  Every  kind  of  sophism,  insinuation,  and  as- 
sertion is  worked  up  with  vast  ingenuity  into 
a  case  to  resist  any  attempt  at  effective  retrench- 
ment ;  and  not  only  Government  and  Parliament, 
but  also  the  public,  suffer  themselves,  in  this  way, 
to  have  their  judgment  influenced  rather  by  the 
personal  authority  of  official  men,  who  are  always 
endeavouring  to  keep  their  resptyctivc  services  in 
the  highest  possible  suite  of  equipment  and  show, 
than  by  those  principles  of  a  sound  system  of 
finance,  which  require  that  that  portion  of  tho 
public  expense  which  is  incurred  fur  military  pre- 
paration and  protection  should  bo  regulated  by  the 
quantity  and  measure  of  tho  danger  to  bo  guarded 
against." 

That  excellent  passage  exactly  oxpressed 
the  views  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  House — namely,  that  they 
should  be  guided  by  a  sound  system  of 
finance,  which  required  that  that  portion 
of  the  public  expense  which  was  incurred 
for  military  preparation  and  protection 
should  bo  regulated  by  the  quantity  and 
measure  of  the  danger  to  bo  guarded 
against.  As  for  any  unforeseen  danger  of 
collision  with  a  foreign  Power,  he  thought 
such  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  question. 
When  they  considered  the  power  of  the 
press,  the  spread  of  commercial  intercourse 


amongst  nations,  the  interests  thstnoi 
counteract  any  feelings  of  hostility  or  ]» 
lousy  that  might  arise  between  those  m- 
tions  where  no  very  extensive  trade  eiiit- 
ed,  he  thought  it  was  impossible  to  sqppoif 
that  any  active  hostility  couI4  take  pliei 
without  long  and  ample  preparation,  and  i 
vast  deal  of  public  notoriety  and  contiden- 
tion.      It  was   not  probable  that  tnHing 
events,  such  as   the    Spanish  marriages, 
could  now  bring  great  nations  into  a  state 
of  hostility.      He  belieycd  we  would  not 
again  see  the  time  when  hostile  armamenti 
would  be  used,  at  least  in  Europe,  for  the 
sole   and   express    purpose    of    conqoeit. 
That  was  a  practice  which  only  belonged 
to  past  ages,  and  he  did  not  think  it  wouU 
be  wise,  in  considering  the  amoant  of  naril 
and  military  force  neccssnry  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country,  to  put  forward  soch 
a  practice  on  the  grounds  of  their  policy. 
He  believed  that  his  hon.  Friend  was  cor- 
rect in  his  figures.      They  had  nothing  U 
guide  them  but  Parliamentary  document! 
— nothing  but  those  means  of  infonnatioa 
which  were  open  to  every  other  hon.  Mem- 
ber.   And  looking  at  the  returns  for  1847. 
1848,  and  1849,  he  found  it  there  stated, 
that  the  whole  naval,   military,  and  ord- 
nance expenditure  for  the  year  ending  5th 
of  January,  18o0,  was  17,645,000/.  Now, 
seeing  that  it  was  only  something  mora 
than  11,000,000^  in  1835,   he  could  not 
understand  by  what  process  of  reasoning 
it  was  contrived  to  make   out  that  there 
wns  not  an  increase  in  our  expenditure  for 
these  establishments  almost  amounting  to 
6,000,000^     Why  were  we  to  spend  more 
by   six   millions  in   1849    than    we   wera 
spending  in  1834?      In  asking  the  Huoae 
to  afiirni  the  principle  of  tlic  reduction  of 
the  public  expenditure  to  what  it  had  been 
in  1835,  there  was  no  pretence  whatever 
for  saying  that  his  hon.  rriend   the  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  was   willing  to 
leave    tho    country    defenceless.       What 
ground  was  there  for  saying  that  the  coun- 
try would  be  left  defenceless,   when   lie 
hun.  Gentleman  was  prepared  to  allow  ao 
large  a  sum  as  10,000,000/.   sterling  per 
annum  for  naval  and   military    servicea? 
That    sum   was    more    than   double    the 
amount  of  the  whole  government,  includ- 
ing both  the  naval  and  military  expenses, 
of  the  United  States  of  America.      Here 
the  larger  sum  was  to  be  allowed  solely  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
this  country.      The  proposer  or  supporters 
of  tho  Motion  now  before  the  House  were 
not,  therefore,  to  be  charged  with  any  in- 
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England,  or  any  disregard  for  tho  interests 
of  the  public  creditor.  They  claimed,  as 
tho  ground  for  submitting  the  Motion  to 
the  Houso,  an  earnest  desire  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  and  so  to  frame 
our  establishments  that  they  might  corre- 
spond with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
community  at  large.  Now,  as  regarded 
the  Navy,  he  hoped  that  evening  to  hear 
some  Minister  explain  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  policy  of  reducing  tho  number 
of  men  while  there  was  no  reduction  in 
the  number  of  officers.  It  was  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  somo  of  our  ships  were 
insufficiently  manned,  while  there  was  a 
much  greater  number  of  officers  than  wero 
required  for  the  service.  He  should  like 
to  know  what  was  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing upon  the  lists  a  greater  number  of 
officers  than  could  by  possibility  be  required 
for  the  services  to  bo  performed.  Was 
there  any  Gentleman  in  the  House  who 
would  get  up  and  say  that  that  was  good 
policy —  that  it  was  wise  to  maintain  a 
larger  number  of  officers  than  could  be  re- 
quired for  the  work  to  bo  done  ?  He  be- 
lieved there  was  not  one  Gentleman  in  the 
House  who  would  attempt  to  maintain  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  proceeding.  If  no  one 
would  say  a  word  in  support  of  it,  why 
should  those  Gentlemen  vote  in  support  of 
the  principle  of  maintaining  a  greater 
number  of  officers  than  was  necessary  ? 
It  had  been  stated,  over  and  over  agaiut 
by  distinguished  officers  of  the  Navy,  that 
the  number  of  officers  was  greatly  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  that  service.  The  result  was 
injurious,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  officers 
themselves,  for  when  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed by  them,  came  to  be  divided 
amongst  so  many,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  nothing  like  enough  to  provide  suffi- 
cient employment  to  entitle  each  officer  to 
emoluments  suitable  to  his  profession.  The 
principle  of  employing  an  unnecessary 
nnmber  of  officers  in  tho  Navy,  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  adverse  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, while  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  sums  of  money  paid  for  what  was  calK 
ed  **  ineffective  services  "  irero  so  large. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire, 
who  took  up  this  question,  said  be  was  for 
maintaining  the  effective  service  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  but  be  was  not  in  favour 
of  spending  money  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  late^  spent  in  keeping  up  what  was 
called  th9  "ineffective  service."  With 
regard  to  the  old  story  about  the  admirals, 
it  was  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  it.  There 


were  about  150  admirals,  while  there  was 
work  only  for  about  a  dozen  ! —  no  one 
proposed  that  they  should  be  diminished, 
although  it  was  never  denied  there  was  no 
work  for  more  than  about  a  dozen.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Kipon  put  a  ques- 
tion upon  this  very  subject  some  time 
ago  to  the  then  Member  for  Sheffield,  who 
was  at  the  time  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty.    The  question  was— 

"  Upon  what  principle  the  number  was  limited 
to  150  admirals,  seeing  that  there  was  pot  work 
for  more  than  a  dozen  ? " 

What  was  the  answer  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  ? — 

"  That  he  did  not  know  exactly  the  prinoipla 
upon  which  the  number  was  so  limited — that  he 
did  not  know  the  mode  of  doing  it " 

— or  something  of  that  sort.  He  (Mr, 
Gibson)  must  not  presume  to  say  so,  but  it 
might  be  inferred,  he  thought,  from  the 
terms  of  the  question  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  put  it  thought  there 
ought  to  have  been  some  reason  given  for 
fixing  the  number  of  admirals  at  150,  when 
only  a  dozen  were  required.  There  was 
some  limit,  certainly,  and  some  such  rules 
also  applied  to  captains  and  others  with 
respect  to  their  promotion.  In  many  in- 
stances the  rules  were  departed  from,  but 
the  people  of  the  country  found  themselves 
maintaining  a  large  number  of  officers, 
whose  services  were  not  requisite  for  any 
public  purposes.  He  did  not  believe  such 
a  principle  could  be  approved  of ;  but  by 
some  mysterious  influence  it  was  suffered 
to  continue.  He  would  not  say  ivhat  that 
mysterious  influence  was — be  would  not  use 
the  word  spoil,  or  say  that  the  House  had 
an  interest  in  keeping  up  the  expenditure; 
but  this  he  would  say,  that,  if  it  continued 
to  be  kept  up,  the  public  would  give  the 
House  credit  for  acting  from  interested 
motives.  If  the  public  perceived  that 
year  after  year  a  larger  number  of  officers 
than  were  necessary  wero  supported  by 
the  Government,  although  there  was  not  a 
Member  even  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  could  get  up  in  his  place  and  say  that 
such  a  number  was  necessary,  he  thought 
it  behoved  the  House  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  a  most  serious  and  important  one. 
He  appealed  to  agricultural  Gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  benches  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  question  in  a  proper  spirit.  They 
might  not  approve  of  his  anti-militarr 
views;  but  really  they  were  not  anti-mili- 
tary, for  he  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
disparage  any  of  the  officers  in  Her  Maiea^ 
ty *s  service — lae  \>eVk«H^^  Xiaa^  V^  ik^^^ 
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virtues  and  infirmities  of  other  men;  and  in 
all  he  now  said,  he  was  merely  contending 
for  a  principle,  and  advocating  what  ho 
thought  a  sound  principle.  In  that  spirit 
he  appealed  to  hon.  Gentlemen  connected 
with  the  agricultural  interests,  and  asked 
them  not  to  turn  their  backs  upon  a  Mo- 
tion of  such  importance  as  that  under  their 
consideration.  Surely,  now  that  the  corn 
laws  had  been  disposed  of,  the  agricultural 
interests  were  not  adverse  to  those  of  the 
public  at  large.  For  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  understand  upon  what  principle 
it  was  that  the  mere  possession  of  land 
could  make  a  man  feel  bound  or  disposed 
to  support  those  enormously  extravagant 
establishments.  He  would  undertake  to 
say  that  the  share  of  the  spoil  any  land- 
owner might  get  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
would  never  recompense  him  for  the  bur- 
den cast  upon  his  property  by  those  expen- 
sive establishments.  He,  therefore,  called 
upon  hon.  Gentlemen  representing  the  ag- 
ricultural districts,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  properties,  as  well  as  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  country,  to  give  their  aid 
now  to  put  down  all  needless  places,  and 
all  extravagant  salaries  and  unnecessary 
works  and  establishments.  In  other  places 
they  promised  to  do  this.  They  proclaimed 
their  intentions  to  their  constituencies  and 
their  supporters,  but  now  they  had  an  op- 
portunity to  give  effect  to  their  promises 
by  voting  in  support  of  the  present  Motion. 
The  diminution  of  the  public  expenditure 
was  the  only  means  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
the  malt  and  hop  duties,  which  pressed  se- 
verely upon  agriculturists.  If  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  were  sincere  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  desire  to  have  those  taxes 
removed,  they  would  support  the  present 
Motion.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Government  would  repeal  those  duties 
while  the  public  expenditure  was  undimin- 
ished ?  No :  he  defied  them  to  do  so. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  should,  there- 
fore, support  the  Motion,  that  the  sum 
suggested  should  be  gradually  struck  off 
with  prudence  and  caution.  It  would  be 
conferring  a  benefit,  not  only  upon  their 
own  interests,  but  a  benefit  of  great  im- 

fortance  upon  the  country  at  large. 
Cries  of  -Divide,  divide!"]  He  had 
only  a  few  words  more  to  say,  and  should 
apologise  for  trespassing  so  long  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House.  He  wished  to  ob- 
serve, that  ho  could  see  no  reason  why 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite — the  agricultural 
party — should  not  support  the  Motion  of 
hiB  hoo.  Friend.     If  it  was  a  mere  clap- 
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trap  Motion,  brought  forward   with  tke 
view  of  obtaining  the  support  of  hon.  Geo- 
tlemen  opposite,  it  wotdd  not  have  been 
framed  as  it  had  been — all  reference  to 
the  naval  and  military  defences   of  the 
country  would  have  been  left  out,  and  the 
Motion  would  have  been  shaped  somewhat 
in  this  form — '*  That,  in  consequence  of 
the  altered  state  of  circumstances  arising 
from  the  removal  of  the  com  laws,  the  re- 
duction of  the  public  expenditurey  sahmes, 
&c.,  paid  by  the  public  had  become  neces- 
sary. '     It  was  not  a  clap- trap   Motion, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  framed  to  express 
the  opinions  of  those  who  originated  and 
supported  it.    They  knew  that  unless  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  joined  in  reducing  the 
public  expenses,  and  would  consider  the 
question  so  as  not  to  disguise  from  their 
own  minds  the  absolute  necessity  of  detl- 
ing  with  the  armaments,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  House  to  effect  a  materiel 
reduction,  although  it  was  most  essential 
to  the  interest  and  well-being  of  eveiy 
branch  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  when  he  heaid  ibe 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  the  speech  of  the  bos. 
Member  for  Montrose,  and  the  Tery  aUe 
and  temperate  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire— whoi  he 
heard  each  of  those  Gentlemen  go  over  and 
over  again  into  a  minute  detail  of  every 
branch  of  the  public  service,  and  gn^pling 
with  no  particular  subject — the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  having 
mixed  up  details  of  pauperism  and  crime, 
and  placed  them  in  juxtaposition  with 
questions  relating  to  the  public  credit — he 
confessed  he  was  compelled  to  ask  the 
question,  what  did  this  Motion  mean! 
And  when  he  found  (for  they  were  not  to 
vote  upon  the  speeches  of  hon.  Memben) 
that  by  the  terms  of  the  Motion  the  House 
was  called  upon  to  affirm  that  which  was 
not  correct,  namely,  that  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  6,000,0002.  in  the  expendi- 
ture for  our  naval  and  military  estaUish- 
monts,  he  could  not  assent  to  such  a  Mo- 
tion. No  doubt  4,000,0001.  out  of  the 
6,000,000^  did  relate  to  the  naval  and 
military  expenditure;  but  they  were  speak- 
ing of  the  whole  expenditure,  and  it  was 
not  true  in  terms  to  say  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  whole  increase  was  caused  by 
augmentations  in  those  services.  The  last 
part,  the  operative  part  of  the  Motion,  was 
still  more  objectionable,  for  it  pledged  the 
House  to  go  back  to  the  exact  expenditure, 
neither  more  nor  less,  of  1835»  whether  or 
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not  it  was  fitting  or  convenient  in  respect 
to  the  present  state  of  the  country.  Was 
that  the  real  Motion  ?  Was  it  not  rather  a 
Motion  made  with  the  anticipation  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  carrying  it  ?  Why 
was  this  Motion  brought  forward?  To 
enable  certain  Gentlemen  to  go  about  the 
country  and  say,  **  See,  in  consequence  of 
our  resolution,  how  the  Government  are 
reducing  the  taxes.  We  will  propose  a 
Motion  which  we  know  we  cannot  carry, 
because  it  is  proposed  in  terms  to  which 
no  person  will  assent;  but  we  have  it  as  a 
constant  stock  purse  for  agitation,  and  de- 
rive great  public  benefits  from  it."  That 
was  the  A  B  C  of  this  Motion.  Had  it 
not  been  made  a  great  means  of  agitation 
out  of  doors,  and  was  it  not  proposed  in 
exactlv  the  same  terms  as  last  Session  ? 
If  that  were  so,  was  it  really  intended  to 
bring  down  the  expenditure  ?  He  did  not 
believe  that  it  had  any  such  motive.  If 
the  House  refused  to  vote  a  tax,  the  Go- 
vernment would  take  care  to  reduce  the 
expenditure.  That  was  the  practical  way 
of  effecting  a  reduction  of  taxation.  There 
was  not  one  single  branch  of  the  public 
expenditure  into  which  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  supported  the  Motion  had  not  gone 
into  detail,  but  upon  which  the  terms  of 
the  Motion  prevented  the  House  from  giv- 
ing any  opinion.  The  speeches  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  well  enough,  but  when 
they  came  to  look  at  the  direct  terms  of 
the  Motion,  they  would  find  that  it  pledged 
the  House  to  go  back  to  the  expenditure 
of  1835,  neither  more  nor  less.  But  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  gave  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  subject  of  naval 
stores,  for  he  compared  our  present  stores 
with  those  of  what  he  called  a  year  of  des- 
titution, and  to  prove  that  1835  was  a  year 
of  destitution,  he  compared  its  stores  with 
those  of  1834.  Well,  it  appeared  to  him 
as  a  natural  consequence  that  if  there  was 
an  excess  of  stores  in  1834,  there  would  in 
1835  be  a  reduction. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  that  he  had 
given  the  first  vote  proposed  in  1834,  and 
that  there  was  a  still  further  reduction 
proposed  in  1835. 

Mr.  HENLEY :  And  very  natural  it 
should  be  so.  A  prudent  Minister,  finding 
his  warehouses  full  in  1834,  would  not  go 
on  purchasing  stores.  That  explained 
why,  in  1835,  the  estimates  for  stores  was 
so  low.  Then  the  right  hon.  Member  ad- 
mitted there  had  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  men,  and  everybody  knew  that 
the  natural  effect  of  that  was  an  increase 


in  the  stores,  as  there  was  not  the  same 
use  for  them.  Without  giving  any  opinion 
as  to  the  prudence  of  those  reductions, 
they  would  most  triumphantly  confute  all 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said 
with  respect  to  stores.  But  was  that  all  ? 
The  Mover  of  the  Motion  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  asked  the  House  to 
go  back  to  1835;  but  in  their  speeches 
they  said  they  would  be  content  with  the 
average  of  three  years.  What  did  they 
mean  ?  Were  they  sincere  in  asking  to 
go  back  to  1835;  and  if  they  really  wished 
to  pledge  the  House  to  that,  what  did  they 
mean  by  saying  they  would  take  the  aver- 
age of  three  years  ?  That  average  made 
the  expenditure  1,000,000?.  more  than 
1 835.  This  Motion,  in  fact,  was  like  all 
other  general  Motions  of  the  kind,  which 
only  expressed  the  views  of  particular  par- 
ties, without  having  any  definite  object. 
He  could  see  how  it  might  be  very  conve* 
nient  for  those  Gentlemen  who  sat  on  the 
benches  behind  those  usually  occupied  by 
the  Ministers  to  bring  a  Motion  forward 
which  would  give  no  real  inconvenience  to 
their  friends  who  sat  before  them.  If  they 
wanted  actuaUy  to  reduce  the  public  bur- 
dens, the  course  to  have  taken  would  have 
been  to  make  a  specific  Motion,  on  which, 
if  a  majority  agreed,  some  tax  would  be 
got  rid  of,  and  the  Government  would  soon 
reduce  the  expenditure  to  meet  it.  Last 
year  he  (Mr.  Henley)  had  brought  forward 
a  Motion  of  the  practical  nature  which  he 
had  described.  He  should  renew  that  Mo* 
tion.  That  (unlike  this)  was  a  Motion 
which  ought  to  be  practically  grappled 
with.  Whether  Members  liked  it  or  dis- 
liked it,  they  could  at  all  events  express 
an  opinion  upon  it — and,  if  carried,  it 
would  reduce  the  expenditure.  He  was 
sorry  the  Motion  was  couched  in  terms 
which  prevent  him  from  voting  for  it. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  but  one  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  a  pathetic  appeal  to 
those  connected  with  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest to  vote  in  favour  of  this  Motion  ;  but 
I  cannot  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
paid  them  a  very  high  compliment;  because 
he  urged  that  they  were  not  likely  to  de- 
rive so  much  advantage  from  the  continu- 
ance of  the  burdens  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  as  from  the  share  they  might 
claim  in  the  proposed  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture. Sir,  I  own  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
pliment was  a  very  high  one  ;  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  thftijl^«b"^%ftALV>Nv^^«ws^ 
80  eSect^^Q  aA  ^a.\  ^^^y^^t^  ^i  ^^^3^^^Si^  ^ 
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which  we  heard  so  much  in  the  debate  of 
lost  night.  With  regard  to  the  question 
before  the  House»  I  must  say  that,  agreeing 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire,  and 
others  who  have  spoken  in  this  debate,  I 
think  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
has  made  a  most  judicious  speech  in  sup< 

Sort  of  a  Yery  injudicious  Motion.  The 
[otion  begins  by  calling  upon  this  House 
to  affirm  that  the  increase  of  6,000,000^. 
since  1 835  has  been  caused  principally  by 
successive  outlays  for  defensive  armies. 
It  does  not  say  in  terms  that  the  successive 
augmentation  has  continued  to  the  present 
day;  but  any  one  reading  the  Motion  would 
conceive  that  if  the  House  of  Commons 
affirmed  the  Motion,  there  had  been  that 
successive  augmentation.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, as  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  last  year,  that 
there  was  a  reduction  of  1 ,400,000/.  in  the 
military  establishments  of  last  year;  and  in 
the  proposed  estimates  of  this  year  there 
is  a  reduction  of  700,000^.,  making  in  the 
two  years  a  reduction  of  2,100,000^.  I 
say,  therefore,  it  is  not  fair  to  talk  of  suc- 
cessive augmentations,  and  not  admit  that 
the  Qovernment  has  made  reductions  in 
these  establishments.  But  then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manches- 
ter says  the  Government  is  bound  to  show 
how  this  increase  of  6,000,000^  has  arisen. 
Sir,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  speech 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  shown  to  a  very 
great  extent  how  this  increase  of  6,000,000?. 
has  arisen,  partly  in  the  civil  establish- 
ments, partly  in  taking  charges  which  were 
local  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  partly  in  increase  in  the  military  esta- 
blishments. But  the  right  lion.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Manchester  either  did 
not  listen  to  my  right  hon.  Friend,  or  he 
requires  some  further  explanation  on  the 
subject.  With  respect  to  the  increased 
amount  on  account  of  military  establish- 
ments, which,  according  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire,  was  upwards  of 
4,000,000^.,  there  is  a  great  reduction  to 
bo  made.  There  are  the  excesses  for  esta- 
blishments of  former  years,  amounting  to 
642, 000^,  appropriations  in  aid,  which,  in 
1835,  were  deducted  from  the  expenditure. 
There  is  then  the  item  for  Post-office  packet 
service,  which  is  an  increase  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  1834,  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
737,000^  1  beg  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  these  particular  items.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  says  that  all  this 
it  an  increase  in  our  establishments.    Now, 
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a  portion  of  this  Aum   of  737,000Z.  wed 
formerly  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  rerenne 
of  the  Post-office ;  and  it  nerer  came  be- 
fore the  House  of  ComiDons  at  alL     That 
course  was  freaaently  objected  to  by  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  who,  at  tbit 
time,  as  at  others,  said  that  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  country  oug^ht  to  come  before 
the  view  of  the  House;  and   that  if  yoo 
have  a  sum  taken  out  of  the  revenne,  that 
sum  should  be  placed  in  the  estimates  and 
voted  in  the  House.     Sir,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  that  is  a  fair  claim,  and  differcDt 
Governments  have  endeavoured  to  cemplv 
with  the  request.     But  what  do  we  see  at 
the  consequence  ?     No   sooner  is  it  done 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman   the  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  gets  up  and  says  there 
is  an  enormous  increase  in  our  expenditure. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  expense  to  the 
country  is  the  same,  although  the  mode  of 
voting  is  more  regular.    Now.  Sir,  this  ob- 
servation of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap- 
plies not  only  to  this  charge  but  to  many 
other  charges  in  the  shape  of  increase  since 
1835.     No  doubt  there  has   been  an  in- 
crease of  expense  in  the  packet  service 
since  1835;  but  the  object  with  which  thai 
expense  was  incurred — whether  wise  or  not 
is  not  now  in  argument — was  to  facilitate 
trade,  and  the  communication  between  this 
country  and  its  colonies,  as  also  with  fo- 
reign countries.     So  that  it  is  altogether 
a   misrepresentation  to  say  that   this  in- 
crease has  been  on  account  of  our  militaty 
establishments,  when  it  has  been  incurred 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  our  com- 
merce and  communication  with  other  coun- 
tries.     These  various    sums    reduce   the 
whole  amount  of  increase  in  our  military 
establishments  in  1849,  as  compared  with 
1835,  to  2,365,0001.    With  regard,  agun, 
to  the  Army,  which  is  the  first  of  those 
questions  which  we  should  propose  to  enter 
on  to-night.    The  Army  has  had  increased 
duties  to  perform  since  1835.      I  will  not 
at  iliis  moment  enter  into  the  important 
question  whether  or  no  it  is  wiso  to  defend 
our  colonics;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Army 
has  been  called  upon  to  perform   Yarioui 
duties  of  that  kind,  and  that  in  eyery  duty 
they  have  had  to  perform,  whether  against 
tho  enemy  in  the  field,  or  in  exhibiting 
temper  and  good  conduct  at  home,  they 
have  preserved  all  that  energy  and  good 
conduct  which  have  always  distinguished 
them.     But  the  whole  amount  of  increase 
since  1 835,  on  account  of  tho  Army,  has 
been    only  111,000^.;   and  that  amount, 
considering  the  increaae  in    the  empiiep 
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and   tho  situations  in  which  it  has  heen 
placed,   is    assuredly   no   extravagant    or 
extraordinary  increase.      With   regard  to 
another    of    the    sums    with    respect    to 
which  it  is  stated  that  an  increase  has  oc- 
curred,  and  which  has  taken  place,  it  is 
contended,  on  account  of  tho  aristocracy, 
and  to  facilitate   private    patronage  —  I 
mean   the  pensions  of  soldiers — formerly, 
the  soldier  was  only  entitled  to  receive  his 
pension  at  the  end  of  the  year.     Bv  an 
arrangement   effected  hy  Lord  Chatham, 
there  was  a  deduction  of  61,  per  cent  in 
these  pensions,  hut  there  is  now  a  different 
arrangement,  and  as  a  matter  of  fairness, 
not  of  right,  tho  whole  of  that  deduction 
has  heen  taken  off,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  50,000^  a  year.     But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   the  Mcmher    for  Manchester 
also  wishes  to  know  why  there  is  not  a 
diminution  made  in   the  number  of  regi'- 
ments  and  officers  ?     That,  Sir^  I  think, 
is  a  matter  of  detail  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  at  War  will  explain; 
hut  thus  much  I  may  say,  that  there  were 
many  second  battalions  raised  a  few  years 
ago  which  wefe   now    to  be,  or  recently 
had  been,  reduced.     It  might  be  true  that 
they  had  not  gotten  rid  of  the  expense  of 
all  the  officers)  but  as  vacancies  ocoutted 
in  other  regiments,  those  officers  would  fill 
them  up,  and  so  the  cost  to  the  country  be 
gradually  lightened.     If  we   pass  to   the 
Navy,  we  certainly  see  a  great  increase  in 
the  expenditure  on  account  of  it.  But  that, 
again,  is  a  subject  requiring  very  full  con- 
sideration when  it  comes  before  us.     If, 
however,  tho  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  has  any  rational  reduction  to  pro- 
pose in  these  estimates,  let  him  propose 
them  at  the  proper  time.     I,  Sir,  do  not 
mean  to  find  any  fault,  although  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manches- 
ter seemed  to  think  that  we  should,  with 
the  estimates  of  1835.     I  voted  for  those 
estimates  when  out  of  office.      Some  of 
them  I  coueurred  in  moving  when  I  was  in 
office,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  find  fault 
with  them  in  the  circumstances  of  that 
year.     But  this   I  know,    Sir,  that  after 
those  estimates  had  been  reduced,  there 
was  a  constant  pressure  out  of  doors  and 
in  this  House  to  increase  them.     And  I 
remember  that  when  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer,    then 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  showed  the  in- 
crease which  was  afterwards  made,  he  was 
able  to  defend  himself  on  the  ground  that 
the  Government  had  not  sufficiently  in* 
creased  the  Navy,  or  made  Boffiei^t  pro* 


vision  for  that  noble  branch  of  the  service 
for  the  defence  of  the  country*     If  that 
was  the  case,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  luocessive 
Governments  have  been  so  much  to  blame 
for  increasing  the  naval  expenditure  of  the 
country.     Again,  whatever  advantage  this 
country  may  derive  by  means  of  steam  must 
be  participated  in  by  other  countries;  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
have  a  steam  navy  to  cope  with  a  force  of 
the  same  kind  which  an  enemy  might  bring 
against  us.     I  think  it  impossible  that  the 
steam  naVy  could  bo  set  on  foot  without  a 
large  increase  of  expenditure.     I  think  it 
impossible  that  it  could  be  set  on  foot  with- 
out some  errors  in  the  commencement  of 
so  new  an  enterprise.     I  do  not  think  it  a 
subject  of  regret  that  we  should  have  a 
steam  navy  so  very  efficient,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  form  a  defence  for  the  coun- 
try.    In  the  ordnance,  again,  no  doubt  we 
have  made  a  considerable  increase;  but  we 
stated  at  the  time  the  reasons  of  that  in* 
crease;  we  stated  that  the  artillery  and  en^ 
gineering  forces  required  a  longer  appren- 
ticeship to  science  than  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, and  that  it  was  desirable  that  a 
force  which  could  not  be  so  easily  made 
perfect  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  too  low. 
I  believe  that  principle  is  a  sound  one.     It 
is  one  which  has  been  confirmed  in  this 
House,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  person 
whose  opinion  on  the  subject  is  worth  lis- 
tening to  would  recommend  a  reduction  in 
those  departments.  With  regard,  however, 
to  one  part  of  our  naval  expenditure,  there 
has  been  a  practice  whicn  prevailed  for 
many  years,  and  upon  which  my  late  la- 
mented friend  Lord  Auckland  began  a  re- 
form which  my  right  hon.  Friend  last  year 
carried  into  complete  effect,  by  not  having 
a  greater  number  of  men  borne  than  is  voted 
by  the  House  of  Commons.     Now,  before  I 
turn  to  the  civil  expenditure,  I  will  just 
look  at  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  as 
he  stated  it  to  the  House.     He  proposed 
that  5,800,000^.  should  bo  reduced  from 
the  military  estimates,  and  600, 000^.  from 
the  civil  estimates.     That  was  the  result, 
no  doubt,  of  very  great  deliberation  on  his 
part,  and  he,  of  course,  must  have  consider- 
ed in  what  manner  these  estimates  were  to 
be  reduced,  and  how  the  service  of  the 
country  could  bo  efficiently  performed.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  he  has   entirely 
lost  sight  of.     He  said,  **  1  will  sive  you 
10,000,0002.  for  the  purposes  of  uie  mili- 
tary  services,  and  no  one  can  qqtxl^Uaa. 
that  I  gcu&g^  ^QU  \!i;i»  tfiAAXA  ^i  ^^^sgl^a Vst 
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the  country."  But  it  so  happeuB  that 
these  estimates  are  divided  into  effective 
aud  non-effective  services,  and  with  regard 
to  a  great  portion  of  them,  namely,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  non-effective,  you  are 
bound  either  by  law  or  by  good  faith  not  to 
diminish  these  sums.  It  is  impossible  that 
Parliament,  with  any  regard  to  honesty  or 
to  its  own  credit,  can  touch  the  sums  voted 
to  these  men.  But  these  beads  amount  in 
the  present  year  toneless  than  3,784,000^., 
and  the  sums  voted  for  tbe  effective  service 
amount  to  no  more  than  10,518,0002.; 
and  on  that  sum  the  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 

foses  to  reduce  no  less  than  5,800,0002. 
should  like  to  know  what  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  means  to  do 
in  respect  to  these  non-effective  charges. 
Unless  the  hon.  Member  is  bound  to  no- 
thing more  than  a  general  resolution — un- 
less he  has  a  plan  of  his  own,  he  is  bound 
to  reduce  to  such  an  extent  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  country,  that  I  really 
do  not  know  how  any  one  can  possibly  say 
that  an  effective  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  can  be  kept  up.  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  hon.  Member's  parti- 
culars ?  Docs  he  mean  to  reduce  30,000 
or  40,000  men  in  the  Army?  Is  it 
10,000  or  20,000  men  in  the  Navy  that 
he  means  to  propose  to  have  reduced  ? — 
because  without  some  such  reductions  as 
these  it  is  quite  impossible  that  5,800,0002. 
can  be  reduced.  However,  other  hon. 
Gentlemen  may  say  that  it  is  certainly 
not  a  reduction  of  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary means  of  the  country  that  is  to  be 
proposed,  but  that  no  doubt  the  civil  ser- 
vices will  afford  the  means  of  that  reduc- 
tion. But  I  must  again  ask,  whether  or 
not  it  is  advisable,  without  looking  at 
these  several  items,  to  say  that  you  will 
go  back  to  the  estimates  of  1835  ?  With 
regard  to  many  of  these  subjects,  public 
opinion  has  been  such  that  the  Govern- 
ment going  with  that  opinion  have  pro- 
?osed  a  very  large  increase  of  expense, 
'here  has  been  a  very  great  increase  on 
the  subject  of  education,  I  believe  not  less 
than  180,0002.  or  200,0002.  Now,  do 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  do  not  go  to  these 
extreme  lengths  about  reducing  the  mili- 
tary expenditure,  propose  to  cut  off  that 
increase  ?  There  has  been  another  very 
considerable  sum,  amounting  altogether  to 
570,0002.,  all  of  which  has  been  increased 
for  the  constabulary  force  in  Ireland,  and 
other  expenses  of  a  similar  nature.  Why, 
that  was  proposed — a  great  part  of  it — by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 


Tamworth,  when  he  proposed  the  repeil  of 
the  com  laws,  and  when  he  put  that  whidi 
had  hitherto  been  a  local  charge — a  charjre 
mainly  affecting  the  landed  interest,  upoi 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  Now,  does  tke 
hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  transfer  that  btck 
again  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the 
local  rates  ?  Does  he  intend  to  reverse 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bock- 
ingham.shire,  and  instead  of  transferring  i 
large  sum  from  the  local  rates  to  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  do  thej  mean  again  to 
tranfer  these  large  sums  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  back  to  the  local  rates?  I 
should  like  to  know  if  anj  of  those  Gentle- 
men who  voted  for  tbe  Motion  of  the  hoo. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  are  going  to 
vote  for  this  Motion,  which  is  a  direct  cod- 
tradiction  of  the  other.  [Mr.  M.  Gibsox: 
Hear,  hear !  ]  The  right  hon.  Geotlemaa 
cheers  that  sentiment.  I  certainly  voted 
against  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire,  for  giving  2,000,0001 
to  the  real  property  of  the  countiy  by 
placing  local  charges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund;  but  I  certainly  cannot  agree  to  the 
repeal  of  that  Act  of  1846,  to  which,  I 
think,  we  are  bound  in  honour  to  adhere. 
Well,  then,  the  sum  of  6,000,0001.  is  mdeed 
very  much  reduced.  With  regard  to  upwardi 
of  2,000,000/.  of  it,  it  consists  of  chsigei 
that  were  formerly  taken  in  diminutioa  of 
votes,  or  that  were  on  the  public  rerenoe, 
or  that  were  in  some  other  way  not  an  ac- 
tual increase  of  expenditure.  That  ac- 
counts for  nearly  2,000,000^.  There  is 
another  portion  which  has  increased  in  the 
civil  expenses,  which  I  know  is  a  portion 
that  this  House  will  hardly  wish  to  dimin- 
ish. But  if  hon.  Gentlemen  do  wish  to 
diminish  them,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Mis* 
cellaneous  Estimates  being  brought  for- 
ward, every  one  of  these  votes  not  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  may  come  under  the 
revision  of  this  House;  and  at  that  time 
hon.  Gentlemen  may  propose  their  Motions 
for  reductions.  There  remains,  therefore, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  6,000,0001.  oa 
which  reduction  can  fairly  be  made;  and  I 
put  it  to  the  House  whether  it  will  agree 
to  a  general  resolution  that  seems  to  pledge 
us  to  a  reduction  of  6,000,0001.,  when 
perhaps  by  refusing  to  grant  money  that 
would  be  requisite  for  the  public  serrice, 
and  not  agreeing  to  votes  which  the  Go- 
vernment should  think  necessary,  it  might 
be  afterwards  found  that  2,000,0001.  was 
the  utmost  that  could  be  reduced  in  the 
expenditure.  But  then  the  hon.  Member 
for  the- West  Riding  has  a  most  oouTenient 
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proviso  with  respect  to  this  Motion.  There 
seems  to  be  on  the  face  of  it  somewhat  of 
imprudence,  in  saying  that  whatever  may 
be  the  state  of  the  country — whatever  the 
danger  that  may  arise  in  three  months,  or 
a  year,  or  two  years,  that  you  will  fix  be- 
forehand what  will  be  your  exact  expendi< 
ture  on  the  military  forces  of  the  country. 
But,  then,  the  hon.  Gentleman  says,  *'  Oh, 
yes  !  but  in  the  case  of  any  circumstances 
requiring  extra  military  preparations,  of 
course  this  resolution  will  be  neglected, 
and  a  larger  sum  will  be  readily  voted." 
But  if  this  is  really  to  be  the  case,  I  can- 
not see  the  use  of  the  resolution  at  all.  If 
the  House  is  to  retain  its  discretion  after 
the  resolution  is  passed,  why  should  it  not 
keep  its  discretion  as  it  is  now  ?  Why  not 
retain  the  power  to  say,  •*  There  is  an  in- 
crease of  expenditure  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  State;  we  are  not 
fettered  by  any  resolution,  and  therefore 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  vote  the  amount  ?" 
Really,  if  it  were  not  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman can't  be  accused  of  views  of  that 
kind,  one  might  suppose  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  open  to  the  accusation 
sometimes  made  against  Members  of  this 
House,  believed  to  be  ambitious  of  office, 
namely,  that  they  wish  to  escape  while  in 
office  from  the  votes  they  have  given  be- 
fore; because,  with  this  proviso,  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  were  to  become  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  the  very  next  month, 
he  might  rise  and  say,  **  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  were  quite  changed; 
there  is  no  longer  either  a  necessity  or  jus- 
tification for  the  resolution  I  formerly  pro- 
posed, and  I  must  ask  the  House  for  ex- 
actly the  same  votes  as  were  granted  to 
previous  Governments.''  But  without  ac- 
cusing the  hon.  Gentleman  of  anything  of 
that  kind,  I  think  he  has  rather  committed 
himself  by  some  of  the  speeches  he  has 
made  in  the  country,  in  which  he  said — 

"  the  expenditure  has  increased  10,000,000^  since 
18d5  ;  it  is  a  most  profligate  expenditure,  and  it 
is  kept  up  for  the  promotion  of  the  sons  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  ought  to  be  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  we  are  bound  to  refuse  it  any  longer." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  has  frightened  him- 
self and  the  country  very  much  with  that 
declaration.  He  has  not  taken  the  pains 
to  look  into  these  items;  he  had  not  round 
out  that  many  of  these  charges  were 
charges  that  have  been  on  the  revenue — 
that  many  of  them  were  for  the  in- 
crease of  education,  and  other  votes  for 
science  and  art,  which  he,  as  well  as 
others,  would  have  been  readj  to  assent  to. 

TOL.  CIX.    [thibd  sEtUEa,] 


And  having  so  done,  he  finds  himself  com- 
mitted to  bring  before  this  House  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  much  better  if  he  had  made  a 
more  practical  proposition,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  all  these  different  estimates^ 
and  had  somewhat  retracted  the  accusa- 
tion that  12,000,000?.  were  spent  in  this 
profligate  way,  and  especially  that  the 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  were  guilty 
of  the  mean  practices  that  he  charged 
them  with.  Well,  Sir,  having  said  this, 
I  however  wish  to  say  also  what  I  think 
is  really  due  to  the  hon.  Member,  that  I 
believe  his  calling  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
nation  has  been  productive  of  very  useful 
results,  by  enabling  the  Government  to 
make  reductions  which  otherwise  it  might 
have  found  itself  unable  to  effect;  and  I 
don't  mean  to  deprive  the  hon.  Gentleman 
of  any  credit  that  may  be  due  to  him  in 
this  respect.  But,  Sir,  when  I  say  this,  I 
must  altogether  protest  against  the  view  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Manchester.  I  will  not  follow  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  through  his  views  with  re- 
gard to  Greece  or  China;  but  he  laid  down, 
as  it  were,  as  an  axiom,  that  if  any  injury 
were  done  to  a  British  subject  in  any  part 
of  the  globe,  the  proper  course  for  a  Minis- 
ter to  take  is  not  to  resent  that  injury,  but 
to  disarm  altogether,  and  propose  some  re- 
duction in  the  tea  duties,  or  some  other 
tax,  and  to  leave  British  subjects  altogether 
without  protection.  [Mr.  M.  Gibson  in- 
timated his  dissent.]  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  that  this  does  not  imply  his 
meaning;  but  he  must  recollect  the  old 
saying,  Nee  arma  sine  stipendiis,  nee 
stipendia  sine  tributis.  And  how,  again, 
British  subjects  are  to  obtain  redress, 
unless  we  maintain  a  sufficient  force  to 
sustain  our  claims,  I  really  cannot  ima- 
gine. I  doubt  whether  any  Minister  of 
this  country,  if  he  were  obliged  to  saj» 
"We  don't  mean  to  resort  to  force  in 
any  case,  and  we  have  not  the  means  of 
resorting  to  force,"  would  be  likely  to  ob- 
tain that  redress  for  injuries  offered  to 
British  subjects  abroad,  which  I  must  tell 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  they  demand, 
and  demand,  too,  in  no  very  soft  terms; 
because,  in  that  very  case  of  China,  when 
the  British  merchants  were  obliged  to  pay 
two  millions,  and  threatened  with  impri- 
sonment and  durance,  they  were  not  slow 
in  transmitting  complaints  to  this  country; 

Iand  the  frienda  of  \.^^"^T\\Iv^TftKt^'M!AA  ^ 
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tions  that  some  redress  oaglit  to  be  obtain- 
ed. But  reallj  wo  have  been  told  to-nigbt 
that  as  we  have  low  prices  we  must  have 
low  establishments;  and,  indeed,  it  appears 
that  some  think  we  must  hare  low  views 
as  well — that  we  are  in  every  case  where 
injurf  maj  be  done  to  our  commerce  by 
any  interruption  of  our  amicable  relations 
with  foreign  Powers — and  such  an  inter- 
ruption in  any  case  I  sincerely  regret,  be- 
cause I  well  know  how  mischievous  it  is — 
but  wo  are  told  we  must  comply  with  every 
demand  that  the  Governments  of  those 
countries  may  think  it  necessary  to  make, 
while  redress  has  been  asked  for  and  re- 
fused. Sir,  we  have  had  no  GoTumment 
in  this  country  that  has  adopted  that  prin- 
ciple, no  statesman  who  has  ever  swayed 
the  destinies  of  this  empire  since  the  Re- 
volution— not  even  that  most  pacific  of 
Ministers,  Sir  Robert  Walpole — believed 
that  when  British  subjects  wero  injured, 
and  had  a  right  to  ask  for  redress,  that 
that  redress  should  be  enforced,  if  neces- 
sary, even  by  recourse  to  arms.  It  would 
be  quite  a  new  policy  in  this  country  for  a 
Minister  to  pursue  any  other  course.  Sir, 
with  regard  to  this  Motion,  I  believe  the 
House  will  not  interpose  a  resolution  of 
this  kind,  to  prevent  going  into  Committee 
of  Supi)ly.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding,  who  brought  forward  this 
Motion,  is  fond,  I  believe,  of  political  pre- 
dictions— predictions  which  arc  not  always 
justified  by  the  event,  and  some  of  those 
predictions  he  nkcly  made  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  country.  I  read  that  speech 
with  some  attention,  and  I  found  that  in 
one  part  of  it  the  hon.  Gentleman  says — 

*'  Oh,  the  Government  will  not  adopt  our  pro-  j 
posnh  for   reduction.     They  will  reject  all  real  i 
economy.      Some   apparent   diminution   may  be  | 
made,  but  anything  of  thn  sort  will  be  followed 
by  a  Nub>equent  increase." 

In  another  part  of  his  speech,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  told  his  auditory — 

"  You  will  see  that  Government  in  course  of 
time  will  firo  back  to  the  estimates  of  1835.  They 
will  reduce  the  estimates  to  tliat  scale,  but  tliey 
will  not  do  so  when  we  bring  forward  our  Motion, 
because  if  so  wo  should  bo  Ministers  in  their 
place." 

Well  now,  but  these  two  predictions  seem 
so  opposed — they  arc  so  contradictory  in 
themselves,  that  it  would  appear  as  if  one 
of  them  must  come  right.  But  I  can  as- 
sure the  House  that  we  shall  not,  in  the 
first  place,  refuse  to  make  reductions.  We 
have  been  making  reductions  since  1848. 
I  stated  that,  in  our  military  cstimatcft 


alone,  in  the  coarse  of  two  yean,  we  ef- 
fected a  reduction  of  2,000,000^.  As  to 
offices — in  the  course  of  last  week  alooe, 
two  offices  fell  vacant  which  will  not  be 
filled  up,  and  another  office  I  propose  te 
reduce  next  week,  in  point  of  salary.  When- . 
ever  occasions  happen — wheneyer  we  find 
that  an  office  can  be  reduced »  or  that  the 
salary  is  excessive,  we  shall  bo  ready  U 
seise  these  opportunities  of  retrenchmeat. 
As  to  the  second  prediction  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  wo  Aean»  although  we 
will  not  profess  it,  to  go  back  tu  the  scale 
of  1835,  why  I  must  say —  [Mr.  Cobdei  : 
Will  the  noble  Lord  tell  me  when  I  made 
the  speech  to  which  be  is  referring?] 
The  speech — I  read  it  in  a  newspaper,  bat 
I  will  have  the  newspaper  looked  for,  and 
bring  it  down  to  the  liouse,  and  read  it 
I  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  I  paid 
great  attention  to  his  speech.  Howerer,  I 
was  going  on  to  say  that,  not  denying  bat 
that  the  estimate  of  1835  might  hare  oeea 
upon  the  proper  scale  for  that  particular 
year,  we  do  not  think,  for  various  reasons, 
some  of  which  I  have  stated,  that  there 
has  been  any  undue  increase  in  the  naval 
and  ordnance  estimates  ;  and  as  for  the 
general  estimates,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
facts  which  1  have  stated,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  respect  to  them,  that  we  can  go 
back  to  the  scale  of  1835  without  an  un- 
due reduction  of  our  military  and  naval 
forces,  and  the  refusal  of  many  rotes  for 
the  promotion  of  education  and  other  use- 
ful purposes — a  course  which  it  wonld  be 
most  inexpedient  to  adopt.  We  therefore 
do  not  propose  to  go  back  to  the  estimates 
of  1835.  We  shall  bo  ready,  whenever 
opportunity  serves,  to  make  reductions, 
but  we  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  popularity, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  pretend  to  make 
reductions  which  we  think  would  be  most 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  empire. 
The  House  of  Commons,  of  course,  has 
its  duty  to  perform,  and  that  duty  would 
not  be  performed  by  affirming  the  resolo- 
tion  of  to<night.  Whenever  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown  brings  forward  estimates,  it 
ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
weigh  and  consider  these  estimates,  and  to 
vote  them,  not  according  to  a  previous  and 
general  resolution,  but  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  different  services  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  general  view  of  what  the 
interests  of  the  country  require.  Such  is 
the  ubiigation  which  rests  on  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  is  also  an  obligation 
resting  on  us  to  bring  forward  no  eitrava- 
gant  tAid  ^x&^^^vi^  ^Alimaftes.    But  there 
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is  also  an  equal  obligation  upon  us  not  to 
reduce  the  estimates  below  the  point  which 
we  think  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  honour,  the  dignity,  and  the  safety  of 
the  empire. 

CoLONBL  SIBTHORP  said,  that  he 
should  not  support  the  party  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  tne  West  Riding,  or  the 
party  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
OoVemment,  thinking  that  it  was  six  of 
one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,  and  not 
having  the  slightest  confidence  in  either. 
He  was  curious  to  know  how  far  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tarn  worth 
would  go  in  supporting  the  man  of  Un- 
adorned eloquence;  but  as  he  had  no  con- 
fidence in  either  of  the  contending  parties 
— as  he  believed  that  they  were  ail  rogues 
atid  iobbers  together — he  therefore  thought 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  take  up 
his  hat  and  take  his  leave. 

Question  put,   "  That  the  words  pro- 

5osed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
luestion.'* 

The  House  divided :— Ayes  272  ;  Noes 
89 :  Majority  183. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abdy,  Sir  T.  N. 
Aoland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Anson,  bon.  Col. 
ArchdftU,  Gapt.  M. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Aruiidel     and     Surrey 

Eari  of 
Ashley,  Lord 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baring,  II.  B. 
Baring,  T. 
Baring,  hon.  F. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Barrington,  Viset. 
Bateson,  T. 
BeUew,  R.  M. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  Adm. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  G.  L.  G. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blair,  S. 

Bhindford,  Marq.  of 
Boidero,  U.  G. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brand,  T. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Briscoe,  M. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brookman,  £.  D. 


Brooke,  Lord 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbary,  E.  11. 
Burrell,  Sir  0.  M. 
Burroughs,  H.N. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Buxton.  Sir  £.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Garter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  G. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chatterton,  Col. 
Chiohester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Childem,  J.  W. 
Christy,  S. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cliye,  hon.  R.  H. 
CUve,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
CoWille,  C.  R. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Curteis,  H.  M. 
Dalrymple.  Gapt. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  £. 
Denison,  J.  £• 
Dodd,  G. 


Doughis,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  G. 

Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  Di 
Dunne,  Col. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Ebrington,  Visot. 
Edwards,  H. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Enfield,  Visot. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Filmer,  Sir  £. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.W, 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Freestun.  Col. 
French,  F. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon;  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Grenfell,  G.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Guernsey,  Lord 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Haisey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hatchell,  J. 
Ilawes,  B. 

Uayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  O. 
Hcald,  J. 
Hcathcote,  G.  J. 
Honeage,  E. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  8. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hollond,  R. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  Lord  £. 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
IngUs,  ^\t  B..  H. 

X2 


Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Joceiyn,  Visot. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
JoUifie,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
Knox,  Col. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lasoelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Lindsey,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 
Loch,  J. 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackie,  J. 

Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
MarshaU,  W. 
Martin,  C   W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mundy,  W. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Mure,  Col. 
Naas,  Lord 
Newdegate,  0.  N. 
Newry  A  Mome,  Visot. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Ogle,  S.  C.  U. 
Ord,  W. 
Oswald,  A. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R, 
Peel,  F. 

Pelham,  hon.  D.  A. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Plumptre,  J.  P* 
Portal,  M. 
Power,  N. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Prime,  R. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reid,  Col. 
Repton,  G.  J.  W. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
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Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  £.  S. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Rutherfiird,  A. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Simeon,  J. 
Slnney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smollct,  A. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
SomerTille,rt.hoii.SirW. 
Sothoron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Sufford,  A. 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  H. 
Stonsfield,  W.  R.  G. 
Stonton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 


Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thcsigcr,  Sir  F. 
Thompson,  Adm. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tyntc,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Vane,  Lord  If. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vescy,  hon.  T. 
Waddington,  PL  S. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
WeUesley,  Lord  C. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TILLBRA. 

Tufnell,  H. 
Uiil,  Lord  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Adair,  U.  E. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anderson,  A. 
Baillie,  U.  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blowitt,  R.  J. 
Bright,  J. 
Brothcrton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Clay,  J. 
Clifford,  IL  M. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Currie,  R. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Dick,  Q. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Ellis,  J. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Eirart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fergus,  J. 

Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Frewen,  C.  II. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Greene,  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Ilardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Uastie,  A. 
Henry,  A. 
Hcyworth,  L. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
Keating,  R. 


Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Lcnnard,  T.  B. 
Lushington,  C. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Martin,  J. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Milton,  Visot. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
MuUings,  J.  R. 
Nugent,  Lord 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Osborne,  R. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Rcndlesham,  Lord 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricordo,  J.  L. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanley,  E. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Ix>rd  J. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Tancred,  11.  W. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Coi. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tollemachc,  hon.  F.  J. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 


t  Willcoz,  B.  M. 
Williami,  J. 
Willonffhby,  Sir  H. 
Wood,  W.  P. 


EiHnuMies. 
Wjld,  J. 


61S 


Cobden,  R. 
Hume,  J. 


\ 


Main  Question  put,  and  a^^reed  to. 
Supply  considered  in  Committee. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 
Mb.  fox  MAULE  said,  that  at  so  Ute 
an  hour  be  would  merely  requeat  the  House 
to  decide  upon  the  number  of  men  for  the 
service  of  the  Armj  in  the  ensuing  jetr. 
In  what  he  had  to  state  he  would  cooiine 
himself  entirely  to  the  Tote  for  the  number 
of  men,  reserving  to  another  occasion  the 
information  necessary  for  the  Committee  in 
all  its  further  details.   He  understood  that, 
though  the  Government  were  ahout  to  pre- 
sent the  House  with  an  estimate  for  this 
year  still  further  reduced  than  that  for  the 
year  preceding,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose   to  propose  a 
further  reduction  on  that  reduced  estimate, 
and  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
upon  it.     Last  year,   when   he  (Mr.  F. 
Maule)  proposed  a  vote  of  103»000  men, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  moved  for  a  rednctioa 
of  that  number  to  100,000.     For  the  pre- 
sent year  he  presented  a  vote  in  which  the 
number  of  men  was  reduced  to  99,128. 
With  respect  to  that  particular  number, 
and  to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the   West  Riding, 
which  had  been  followed  by  the  fight  hos. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for   Manchester, 
and  by  the  hon.  Member  for  MontrosCy  be 
begged  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  this  fact,  that  so  far  from  an 
increase  of  our  force  having  been  constantly 
maintained,  the  estimate  for  the  preseot 
year,  in  comparison  with  the  estimate  for 
the  year  1848-49,  exhibited  a  deficiency  of 
no  less  than  14,719  men.     Then  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  made  another 
statement,  that  while  we  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  men,  we  did  not  reduce  the  number 
of  officers.   With  respect  to  that,  he  would 
simply  refer  his  hon.  Friends  to  the  esti- 
mates for  the  present  year,   where   they 
would  find  that  in  a  proposed  reduction  of 
4,000  men,  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  no 
fewer  than  128  officers.     Though  he  in- 
tended to  speak  very  briefly  at  so  late  an 
hour,  he  begged  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  fact,  that  so  far  from 
the  officers  of  the  Army  having  been  pro- 
portionally  increased  since    1835   up   to 
1849,  the  proportion  of  officers  to  men  in 
1835  was  one  to  17»  whereas  it  was  now 
one  officer  to  every  20  men  only,  and  in  all 
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augmentations  which  had  heen  made  since  99,128  men,  exclusiye  of  the  men  employed  in  the 

1835.    the   proportion  had  heen    but    one  Territorial  Possessions  of  the  East  India  Com- 

m^       A     1  Ko  t^           mi.                      I  IMuiy*  Commissioned  and  Non-Commissioned  Om- 

officer  to  152  men.     There  was  onlj  one  S^^i„eluded.  be  maintained  for  the  service  ol  the 


other  point  he  would  notice  at  present.  He 
was  no  advocate  for  keeping  up  an  undue 
and  unfair  proportion  of  officers  to  men, 
but  he  was  still  less  an  advocate  for  re- 
ducing the  number  of  officers  of  our  Army 
to  barely  sufficient  to  command  the  men; 
because  it  must  be  granted  that  the  most 
economical  mode  of  maintaining  a  force  on 
which  to  rely  at  all  times  was  to  keep  it  in 
such  a  position  that,  if  an  exigency  arose, 
it  could  be  reinforced  in  the  shortest  time, 
and  at  the  least  possible  expense.  With 
these  preliminary  remarks  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  submit  to  the  Committee  the  vote 
for  the  number  of  men  proposed  for  the 
present  year;  and  if  they  would  look  to  the 
estimates  they  would  find  that,  as  com- 
pared with  the  vote  of  March  last  year, 
there  was  an  actual  reduction  of  4,126 
officers  and  men.  In  order  to  effect  that 
reduction,  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the 
second  battalions,  which  had  been  raised  in 
1845  aa  a  means  of  increasing  the  Army  at 
the  time,  and  to  bring  back  those  regiments 
which  had  been  so  increased  to  their  origi- 
nal state  of  oue  battalion.  The  reason  n>r 
effecting  that  alteration  was  simply  this — 
that  such  a  mode  of  increasing  the  Army  was 


United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
from  the  1st  day  of  April,  1850,  to  the  31st  day 
of  March,  1851,  inclusive." 

Mr.  HUME  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  sufficient  reasons 
why  they  should  take  a  further  time  for 
considering  this  vote,  and  for  obtaining 
that  explanation  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  time  to  give  to-night — why 
so  large  a  force  was  wanted.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  declined  to  give  that 
explanation  in  consequence  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  though  he  had  answered 
some  parts  of  the  speech  of  his  (Mr. 
Hume's)  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding,  which  might  well  have  been 
deferred  until  another  opportunity.  The 
proposition  for  a  greater  force  this  year 
than  we  had  in  1834-5  required  some  ex- 
planation; and  in  order  that  they  might 
obtain  it,  he  would  move  that  the  Chair- 
man report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again.  He  much  regretted  that  they  had 
gone  into  Committee  at  a  time  of  night 
when  no  discussion  could  be  taken.  It 
was  his  intention,  when  the  vote  came  to 
be  discussed,  to  submit  a  definite  Motion 
in   regard  to  it,  namely,  to  reduce  the 


not  found  to  be  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  '  number  of  men  to  90,000,  being  half  the 
method  of  increasing  our  forces,  nor  one '  surplus  of  the  present  force  over  that  of 
which  gave  us  all  the  efficiency  which  was  18o5;  and  he  hoped,  if  they  succeeded  in 
required.  The  second  battalions  were  in  many  !  that,  to  reduce  by  the  other  half  next 
instances  far  away  from  the  first  battalions  year.  This  was  the  vote  upon  which  the 
— they  were  not  provided  with  the  necessary  ;  whole  of  the  other  items  of  the  military 
establishments;  and  in  the  state  of  their  expenditure  followed,  and  the  House  would 
messes  and  other  equipments  there  was  a  not  do  their  duty  if  they  passed  it  without 
lack  of  the  comforts  which  should  be  found   full  consideration. 

in  all  the  regiments  of  the  service.  In  Mr.  FOX  MAULE  regretted  that  his 
making  the  reductions,  therefore,  it  ap-  hon.  Friend  had  not  stated  his  intention  be- 
peared  better  to  restore  the  regiments  which  fore  they  went  into  Committee,  because  when 
had  been  thus  augmented  to  the  state  of  a  he  proposed  to  go  into  Committee,  he  un- 
single  battalion,  as  before  1845,  and  to  derstood  his  hon.  Friend  did  not  intend  to 
maintain  the  depot  system  of  1825  in  its  object  to  the  vote  of  the  number  of  men. 
integrity.  With  these  observations,  and  His  hon.  Friend  required  an  explanation 
with  a  briefer  explanation  than  he  would  why  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  nura- 
have  given  at  a  more  favourable  time,  he  her  of  men  proposed.  He  was  quite  ready 
would  conclude  by  stating  that,  in  order  to  to  give  that  explanation,  provided  his  hon. 
maintain  the  reliefs  which,  according  to  Friend  was  willing  at  that  late  hour  to 
the  decision  of  the  House  were  to  be  given  stay  and  hear  it.  [Mr.  Hume  :  Too  late.] 
to  regiments  serving  abroad  and  in  the  co-  If  his  hon.  Friend  had  said  it  was  too  late 
lonies,  the  lowest  force  Her  Majesty's  Go-  |  ten  minutes  ago,  he  should  not  have  trou- 


vemment  could  propose  for  the  present 
year  was  99,128  men,  and  he  begged  to 
place  a  vote  for  that  amount  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chairman. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
'*  That  a  number  of  Land  ForDes,  not  exeeeding 


bled  the  Committee  with  any  observations. 
Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  did  not  think  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  was 
asking  any  great  favour  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War  vsl 
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time  given  for  discussion  upon  the  Tote. 
The  House  was  called  upon  to  Yote  away 
no  less  than  6,000,000?.,  and  when  his 
hon.  Friend  asked  for  an  adjournment,  he 
was  told  hy  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of 
War,  as  it  was  only  twenty  minutes  past 
twelve,  they  might  as  well  hear  his  state- 
ment,  and  vote  away  at  once  those 
6,000,000?.  Now  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  did 
not  think  that  exactly  a  respectable  mode 
of  voting  away  the  money  of  the  country. 
[Cheers,]  He  recognised  amongst  those 
loud  cheers  for  the  immediate  vote  the 
full  tones  of  an  ex-cavalry  Officer ;  of  course 
he  was  quite  ready  to  vote  for  the  Secre- 
tary at  War.  But  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  beg- 
ged leave  to  tell  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
that  he  had  an  impression  that  a  great 
reduction  could  be  made  in  that  particular 
arm  of  the  service.  [Laughter.]  Yes,  be 
maintained  that  there  could  be  a  very  con- 
siderable saving  effected  in  that  arm.  not- 
withstanding the  ridicule  which  had  been 
attempted  to  be  cast  upon  the  proposition 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  if  the 
Government  had  understood  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose to  make  such  a  Motion,  they  would 
not  have  done  more  than  propose  that  the 
House  should  go  into  Committee  pro  for- 
md,  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  would  not  have  troubled  them 
with  any  statement.  However,  as  the 
case  now  stood,  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
Chairman  reporting  progress,  and  asking 
leave  to  sit  again  on  Monday. 

Committee  report  progress;  and  to  sit 
again  on  Monday  next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Twelve  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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DEFALCATIONS  OF  SIR  THOMAS 
TURTON. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  presented  a  petition 
from  Alexander  Brodie,  manager  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  at  Stirling,  complaining 
of  losses  incurred  by  certain  persons 
through  the  defalcations  of  a  person  whom 
he  once  called  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
but  whom  he  could  call  so  no  longer,  as 
every  man  must  be  anxious  to  dissociate 
himself  as  widely  as  possible  from  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  so  misconducted  himself — 


he  meant  Sir  Thomas  TuHon*  late  the  R»- 
gistrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutto. 
\  The  petitioner  complained  that  he  had  ben 
'  compelled  by  law  to  inveat  the  funds  which 
J  he  had  lost  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar; 
i  and  he  (Lord  Brougham)  suggested  to  his 
;  noble  Friend  the  President  of  the  Couneil 
;  that  this  part  of  the  law  should  be  imme- 
i  diately  taken  into   consideration  bj  Her 
i  Majesty  *s  Government.    There  was  no  dis- 
;  covering  the  party  who  ought   to  make 
I  compensation  for  these  losses.     The  Eiit 
I  India  Company  contended  that  they  were 
not  liable,  because  the  Registrkr  was  wH 
I  an  officer  of  their  appointment,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  denied  its  rcspooii- 
bility,  because  he  was  not  a  nominee  of 
theirs.     The  faot  was  that  the  Crown,  not 
the  East  India  Company*  nominated  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  in  IndiSi 
and  that  the  Judges  were  the  parties  who 
nominated  and  appointed   the  Bejtistran. 
He  thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment might  interfere  in  this  ease  as  it  had 
done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ricketts,  where 
:  compensation  had  been  giren  to  all  parties 
suffering  by  his  default.    He  had  prooiiMd 
to  state  the  case  of  the  petitioner  to  the 
i  House — he  had   performed    bis    promiie, 
I  and  that  was  all  he  oould  do  for  him.     A* 
i  to  the  rest,  he  must  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

The  Marquess  of  LAN8D0WNB  oh- 
sen-ed,  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friead 
was  quite  correct  in  supposing  that  this 
question  was  one  which  had  been  for  some 
time  past  under  the  consideration  ef  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  It  waa,  however, 
one  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with;  and 
he  could  not,  at  present,  declare  what 
might  be  the  conolusion  of  Her  Majesty's 
advisers  upon  it. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  aaid,  that 
he  had  listened  with  great  attention  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  two  noble  Lords 
who  had  preceded  him;  but  there  was  one 
point  which  both  of  them  had  failed  to  no- 
tice. Now,  what  he  wanted  to  know  was 
this— were  the  Judges  who  appointed  the 
Registrar  required  by  law,  or  not,  to  take 
security  from  their  nominee  for  the  dae 
discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  offioe  ? 

Lord  BROUGHAM  believed  that  thay 
were  required  by  law  to  take  secorities 
for  his  due  and  effioient  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office;  but  thej  were  not  se- 
curities for  him  themselves. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON:  In  raj 

opinion,  if  the  Judges  did  not  demand  from 

I  their  officer  the  securities  required  by  law» 
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they  are  themselves  liable  for  hiB  defaloa- 
tions. 
Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

OATHS  TAKEN  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  then  presented  a 
petition  from  two  noble  Members  of  their 
Lordships*  House,  the  Earl  of  Clancartj 
and  the  Earl  of  Bradford.  They  stated 
that  they  were  by  hereditary  right  en- 
titled to  the  right  of  sitting  and  voting 
in  their  Lordships*  House;  but  that  they 
were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
privileges  of  sitting  and  voting  in  this 
House,  by  a  conscientious  objection  to 
taking  the  oath  called  the  Oath  of  Supre* 
macy  as  at  present  administered;  and 
praying  that  the  oaths  as  at  present  re- 
quired to  be  administered  to  Members  of 
Parliament,  may  be  modified  with  a  view 
to  the  relief  of  such  objection.  They  said 
that  the  language  of  the  oath  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  fact,  and  that  they  could 
not  swear  **  that  no  foreign  prince,  person, 
prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought 
to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superi- 
rity,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesias- 
tical or  spiritual,  within  this  realm. "  They 
did  not  object  to  the  words,  "  ought  to 
have,"  but  they  did  to  the  word  **bath;'' 
for  they  stated  that  by  an  Act  passed  in  a 
late  Session  of  Parliament,  and  generally 
entitled  the  Charitable  Trusts  (Ireland) 
Act,  the  existence  and  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  legally  recognised 
within  these  islands.  They  therefore  called 
upon  their  Lordships  for  relief.  He  bad 
no  occasion  to  tell  those  two  noble  Lords, 
for  they  knew  it  as  well  as  any  of  their 
Lordships,  that  they  could  only  obtain  that 
relief  in  one  way,  and  that  was  not  by  a 
Resolution  of  their  Lordships'  House,  but 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  They  must,  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  now  in  force,  take 
that  oath  in  some  public  place  before  they 
oould  take  their  seats  in  that  House;  and 
if  he  were  to  say  in  any  place,  save  in  that 
House,  where  be  was  not  amenable  else- 
where for  any  words  be  might  utter — for 
instance,  if  he  were  to  say  out  of  doors 
that  their  Lordships,  by  a  resolution  of 
their  own,  bad  the  power  to  relieve  these 
two  noble  Lords  from  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  supremacy,  without  the  as» 
tent  of  the  Crown,  or  without  the  assent 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  he  should 
render  himself  liablo  to  punishment  of  a 
highly  grave  and  serious  character;  and 
therefore  he  durst  not  propose  even  to  their 


Lordships  that  those  two  Peers  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  in  that  assembly  without  tak- 
ing the  oaths  required  bylaw.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  that  a  Jew  were  entitled  by 
the  bounty  of  the  Crown  to  take  his  seat 
in  that  House — and  he  might  be  allowed 
to  use  this  argument,  for  no  man,  to  the 
extent  of  his  bumble  abilities,  bad  been 
more  active  in  seeking  to  procure  for  them 
admission  into  the  Legislature— he  should 
never  dream  of  allowing  him  to  take  his 
seat  by  means  of  a  resolution  declaring 
that  in  his  case  the  ordinary  oaths  should 
be  dispensed  with.  He  had  said  thus 
much,  because  a  report  bad  been  current 
for  the  last  forty-eight  hours  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  admission  of  Jews  into  the  other 
House  of  Parliament — a  report  to  which 
he  had  not  hesitated,  on  behalf  of  bis  no- 
ble Friend  opposite,  to  give  the  most  flat 
and  positive  contradiction.  It  was  so  wild 
and  extravagant  a  report  that  it  was  almost 
absurd  to  giro  it  a  serious  contradiction. 
To  say  that  the  Jews,  who  had  been  kept 
out  of  Parliament  by  having  been  refused 
admission  at  the  front  door,  would  be  en- 
abled to  be  smuggled  in  by  the  back  door, 
was  a  calumny  on  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
so  monstrous  that  he  could  not  believe  a 
single  word  of  it.  If  the  Jews  could  get 
into  Parliament  by  the  authority  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  well;  be  should  not  object 
to  such  a  measure,  but  should  cordially 
support  it;  but  that  they  could  get  in  by 
an  alteration  of  the  oath,  resting  on  a  Re- 
solution of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
alone,  and  not  on  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
was  monstrous,  and  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  never 
even  dreamt  of  such  a  thing,  and  that  they 
would  oppose  it,  if  others  either  dreamt  of 
or  proposed  a  measure  of  such  unquestion- 
able folly. 

The  E/iKi  of  MOUNTCASHELL  was 
convinced  that  if  the  terms  of  this  oath 
were  not  altered  in  the  present  Session, 
many  other  Peers  would  feel  themselves 
excluded  from  their  seats  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  subscribing  to  them.  He  there- 
fore hoped  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
would  give  their  Lordships  a  pledge  that 
the  terms  of  this  oath  should  be  altered 
before  the  elose  of  the  present  Session. 

LoRP  REDES  DALE  stated  that  he  did 
not  place  the  same  construction  on  the 
words  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  as  had 
been  put  on  it  by  the  two  noble  Peers  in 
question;  and  yet  he  had,  he  hoped,  as 
tender  a  conscience  as  any  other  of  their 
Lordftbij^tt. 
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The  Earl  of  LANESB0R0U6H  said 
a  few  words,  which  were  not  distinctly 
heard. 

Petition  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


RAILWAY  AUDIT  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

Earl  GRANVILLE,  in  moving  the 
Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  that  he 
had  gone  so  fully  into  its  details  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  reading,  and  those  of 
their  Lordships  who  were  most  interested 
in  the  measure  had  had  such  ample  op- 
portunity for  considering  its  proyisions, 
that  he  would  not  now  travel  over  the 
same  ground  again,  although  he  should 
feel  happy  to  give  their  Lordships  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject  they  might  re- 
quire. He  should,  therefore,  confine  him- 
self to  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  Uor  Majesty's  Government  to 
introduce  the  measure  in  its  present  shape. 
Their  Lordships  were  aware  that  by  the 
present  law  it  was  attempted  to  provide  for 
the  proper  keeping  of  railway  accounts 
and  for  their  efficient  audit,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  present  Railway  Board  was 
constituted  by  the  existing  Government, 
the  hon.  Member  who  was  at  the  head  of 
that  board  brought  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject. 
But  the  clause  in  that  Bill  giving  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners  power  to  inspect  rail- 
way accounts,  met  with  so  violent  an  oppo- 
sition that  it  did  not  pass  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  opposition  of  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  at  the  time,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
resulted  in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  that  department  being  driven 
from  the  office  be  held;  although  it  was 
found  that  some  of  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  that  opposition  were  not  free 
from  the  irregularities  against  which  the 
clause  in  question  had  been  intended  to  | 
provide.  About  two  years  ago  the  subject 
was  taken  up  by  a  noble  Lord,  a  Member 
of  their  Lordships*  House  ( Lord  Mont- 1 
eagle),  who  having  filled  the  office  of  Chan-  j 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  being  Comp-  j 
troller  of  the  Exchequer,  was  particularly  I 
well  qualified  to  undertake  it.  Having ' 
applied  himself  with  his  usual  zeal  and  in- 
dustry to  the  preparation  of  a  measure,  i 
the  noble  Lord  introduced  a  Bill,  which  in 
some  respects  might  be  called  a  Share- 
holders' Bill,  as  it  gave  power  to  a  certain 
number  of  shareholders  in  a  company  to 
call  upon  the  Railway  Commissioners  to 


audit  their  aecounts.     That   Bill  paml 
their  Lordships*  House   onanimoiuity;  k 
went  to  the  House  of  CommoDs.  where  iti 
second  reading  was  moyed.      The  BiU  wai 
supported  by  the  right  hon.  Gontleouui  tht 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  bat  tht 
railway  interest,  injudiciously  as  he  (Bail 
Granville)  thought,  opposed  it,  and  it  did 
not  .pass  the  House  of  Commons.     In  the 
following  year  the  noble  Lord  to  whom  he 
had  referred  moved  the  appointment  of  s 
Select  Committee  to  conaider  the  question 
of  railway  au^t.     That   Conamittee  met 
often,  and  various  resolutions  were  passed, 
upon  which  a  Bill  was  afterwards  fonndei 
He  might  say  that  the  real  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  that  Committee  was  to  pro- 
cure persons  to  come  forward  to  give  5oiid 
fide  testimony  upon  the  different  mattcn 
involved  in  the  inquiry :  but  the  Conmiittes 
came  to  a  resolution  affirming  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  system  of  railway  audit 
The  Committee  had  before  them  repreieo- 
tatives  from  all  the  great  railway  compsniee, 
and  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  experience  in 
these  matters  had  declared  that  the  preoaot 
system  of  auditing  railway  acoounts  was 
mere  moonshine.    The  noble  Lord  to  whom 
he  had  referred  offered  to  relinquish  the  BiU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Goyemment;   hat 
the  Government  felt  that  it  could  not  be  in 
better  hands,  although  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  it  was  undertaken  by  the 
Government.      While  that    Bill  was  yet 
under  discussion,  a  deputation  waited  upon 
the  noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  stated  their  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure, and  added  that  if  it  were  persevered 
in,  another  month  would  be  added  to  the 
Session.     Subsequently  a  measure  on  the 
subject  had  been  suggested  by  parties  con- 
nected with  the  North  Western  Company, 
but  that  proposition  had  not  been  enter- 
tained by  the  Government,   as  it  was  not 
considered  that  it  provided  an  efficient  and 
independent  system  of  audit.    It  contained, 
for  instance,   the  inherent   defect  of  all 
other  railway  audits,  namely,  that  the  au- 
ditors were  to  be  named  by  the  directors, 
and  were  chosen  for  one  year  only»  thereby 
leaving  them  insecure  as  to  their  future 
election,  and  subject  to  be  influenced  by  the 
directors   in   consequence.      It    was   then 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  ask  their  Lord- 
ships to  give  a  first  reading  to  this  Bill, 
and  within  the  last  hour  he  might  say  that 
he  had  seen  several  gentlemen  connected 
with  those  who  had   before  opposed  the 
measure  of  the  noble  Lord,  who  now  said 
that  they  had  reconsidered  the  BiU,  the 
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principle  of  which  remained,  bat  in  the 
details  of  which  there  were  some  altera- 
tions which  would  be  explained.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  a  mea- 
sure on  this  subject,  the  Goyenunent  felt 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  public,  to 
their  Lordships,  and  to  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Monteagle),  if  they  had  not  at  once 
come  forward  to  explain  their  views  upon 
the  subject.  The  Government  conceived 
that  the  great  complaint  of  those  who  ob- 
jected to  the  present  sjstem  was  that  we 
were  without  a  real,  independent,  and  con- 
tinuous audit  of  railway  accounts.  Their 
Lordships  were  bound  to  consider  the  ar- 
guments which  were  urged  in  public,  im- 
pugning and  defending  such  a  measure. 
Some  of  those  arguments  they  could  not 
admit  to  be  arguments  of  any  value  or 
force  at  all,  especially  those  arguments  in 
which  it  was  contended  that  the  solvency 
of  railway  companies  was  a  question  in 
which  the  public  had  no  interest,  and 
which  only  belonged  to  the  shareholders 
and  the  directors.  Now,  he  could  not  ad- 
mit that  this  was  true.  When  it  was  con- 
sidered that  Parliament  had  legislated 
specially  on  behalf  of  railway  companies, 
and  had  conferred  upon  them  great  pow- 
ers— that  the  network  of  those  railways 
throughout  the  country  had  expanded  to 
so  large  an  extent,  and  that  the  operations 
of  the  Post  Office  and  the  transmission  of 
troops  were  dependent  upon  them — he  was 
certainly  of  opinion  that  the  public  as  well 
as  the  directors  and  shareholders  in  rail- 
ways were  deeply  interested  in  their  sol- 
vency. He  denied  that  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  noble  Lord  either  to  obtain 
any  degree  of  undue  credit,  or  to  procure 
an  additional  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  patronage  for  the  Government.  So 
little  founded  were  these  charges,  and  par- 
ticularly the  latter  one,  that  at  one  time 
undoubtedly  the  Government  intended  to 
have  secured  a  greater  degree  of  direct 
influence  in  the  operations  of  the  board, 
than  they  would  possess  under  the  Bill  be- 
fo  e  them ;  but  upon  a  due  consideration  of 
the  whole  subject,  they  thought  it  better 
to  alter  their  views  in  that  respect  so  as  to 
prevent  any  such  pretence  being  made  a 
handle  of,  and  giving  rise  to  any  difficulty 
in  the  other  if  not  in  this  House  as  to  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  He  would  merely  re- 
mind the  House  that  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  there  would  be  a  railway  cen- 
tral board  continually  employed  in  the 
auditing  of  railway  accounts.  The  consti- 
tution of  that  board  he  had  abeady  ex- 


plained, and  he  had  now  only  to  ask  their 
Lordships  to  pass  the  scond  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Lord  STANLEY  would  not  oppose  the 
second  reading,  unless,  indeed,  the  remain- 
ing stages  of  the  bill  were  to  be  pressed  for- 
ward precipitately.  In  addressing  himself 
to  the  subject  before  their  Lordships,  he 
confessed  that  he  did  not  claim  to  be  heard 
as  an  authority  upon  the  matter.  He  had 
never  attended  a  railway  meeting,  and  he 
had  never  held  a  railway  share,  while,  prac- 
tically, he  was  conversant  neither  with  the 
management  of  railways,  nor  the  abuses  or 
difficulties  which  had  been  found  to  prevail 
in  conijection  with  them,  and  which  were 
said  to  require  legislative  improvement. 
Still,  however,  he  addressed  them  because 
he  had  had  that  morning  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving a  deputation,  the  authority  of  which 
he  thought  the  House  would  be  likely  to 
recognise  when  he  told  them  that  it  was 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  princi- 
pal railways  in  the  kingdom,  representing 
no  less  than  119,000,000^.  of  paid-up  ca- 
pital. Now,  had  these  gentlemen  come  to 
him  with  a  proposition  to  resist  an  effective 
audit,  he  should  have  been  the  very  last 
person  to  assist  them,  for,  ignorant  as  he 
was  of  railway  matters,  he  had  heard  and 
known  enough  of  them  to  be  well  con- 
vinced that  a  really  effective  audit  was  in- 
dispensable for  the  good  management  of 
railways,  and  for  the  interests  not  only  of 
the  shareholders  but  of  the  public.  Now, 
he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  union  of 
the  railway  companies  on  this  subject  had 
been,  if  not  caused,  at  least  accelerated, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  brought  in 
by  the  Government,  and  to  which  they 
were  asked  that  night  to  give  a  second 
reading;  but  his  noble  Friend  had  admitted 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  and  the 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  legislating  upon 
this  subject,  and  therefore  he  trusted  tnat 
he  would  not  be  inclined  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  proposals  which  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
had  to  make  upon  the  subject.  Within  the 
last  three  or  four  hours  he  had  been  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation  composed  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  principal  railway  com- 
panies— the  representatives,  indeed,  of  the 
vast  majority  of  those  undertakings.  These 
gentlemen  had  come  to  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  present  measure  of  railway 
audit,  and  their  opinions  upon  the  subject 
they  wished  to  be  stated  through  him  to 
their  Lordships.  The  Bill  before  them,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen^  ijtrofctL^^d. 
to  provide  t\ia\  ^V\c\i  i«%at&»«N»  ^^«a^^^ — 
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a  really  effectiye,  althoagh  not  an  inde- 
pendent audit.  It  did  not  provide  an  audit 
exclusivo  of  the  shareholders.  The  depu- 
tation stated  to  him  several  objections  to 
the  prineiple  of  that  Bill,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  subject  was  one  in  respect  to 
which  Government,  if  they  could  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  great  majority  of  the  par- 
ties interested,  would  gladly  agree  to  give 
way  upon  minor  points  and  matters  of  de- 
tail. To  the  Bill,  then,  as  at  present  pro- 
posed, railway  directors  and  railway  share- 
holders entertained  great  objection  ;  and 
he  had  now  in  his  hand  the  printed  draught 
of  a  Bill,  which  had  been  framed  by  the 
delegates  of  these  railway  companies,  and 
which,  if  they  would  permit  him  to  lay  it 
upon  the  table  of  the  Ilouse,  would  be  to- 
morrow ready  for  presentation,  and  would 
be  found  to  embody  a  scheme  which  they 
conceived  would  obviate  the  objections  to 
the  Bill  of  the  Government,  and  prove  be- 
neficial to  the  shareholders.  This  deputa- 
tion was  by  no  means  a  deputation  from 
the  directors  of  railways.  It  was  one  em- 
phatically emanating  from  the  shareholders, 
and  in  many  cases  it  consisted  of  individ- 
uals selected  on  account  of  the  antagonistic 
position  in  which  they  had  stood  towards 
directors.  These  gentlemen  stated  to  him 
objections  to  the  Government  measure,  ob- 
jections both  of  principle  and  detail.  The 
first  objection  of  the  former  class  to  which 
he  would  advert  was  that  of  centralisation. 
They  objected  that  any  three  persons,  bo 
they  who  they  might,  should  in  themselves 
be  invested  with  such  a  degree  of  autho- 
rity and  control  over  all  the  railways  of  the 
country,  as  the  auditors  would  possess  un- 
der this  Bill.  They  objected,  also,  to  the 
degree  of  control  which  Government  would 
exercise  over  the  auditors  so  chosen.  It 
was  true  that  the  auditors  were  to  be  se- 
lected by  delegates  chosen  out  of  all  the 
railway  companies;  but  what  ground  had 
his  noble  Friend  for  saying  that  after  they 
were  chosen.  Government  had  no  control 
over  them  ?  That  was  not  the  case.  The 
auditors  were  to  be  appointed  by  delegates, 
but  after  their  appointment  Government 
could  continue  them  in  their  offices,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  or  the  well- 
founded  complaints  of  the  delegates  and 
the  companies.  He  did  not  say  that  Go- 
vernment would  abuse  that  power,  but  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Bill  they  clearly 
possessed  it.  Besides  this.  Government 
were  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  auditors,  and 
of  all  the  persons  to  be  appointed  under 
them — persons  who  would  form  a  most  ex- 


tensive and  most  ozpensive  staff*  BntGs- 
vemment  had  also  another  duty  to  perfora 
under  this  Bill;  10,000/  was  to  bo  levid, 
according  to  his  noble  Friend^  who  hsi 
much  underrated  the  expense  of  this  audit 
board,  from  the  different  companies — whe- 
ther 10,000^.  or  20,000/.,  or  30,000/.  sig- 
nified little — it  had  to  be  raised  from  the 
different  railway  companies.  Then  the 
Government  was  to  declare,  or,  to  spetk 
more  correctly,  the  board  of  audit  wu  to 
declare,  and  Government  was  to  ssnetios, 
the  principles  upon  which  that  sum  was  to 
be  distributed  and  raised  upon  the  differ- 
ent railway  companies.  As  the  Bill  pn>- 
vided  for  the  amount  to  bo  expended,  it 
was  important  to  know  on  what  prineiple 
that  amount  was  to  be  collected  from  the 
different  companies.  On  what  principle. 
then,  were  they  going  to  impose  that  rste? 
By  the  amount  of  capital,  or  by  the  amonst 
of  dividend  ?  Some  companies  had  Isrge 
capital  and  no  dividend,  and  others  hsd 
small  capital  but  large  dividends.  Hov 
was  the  rate  to  be  apportioned  and  coUeelad 
in  such  a  discrepancy  of  cases  ?  Well, 
but  the  expense  to  which  he  was  referrisg 
was  calculated  at  10,000/.  He  believed. 
and  in  saying  so  he  spoke  the  opinions  of 
the  deputation,  that  that  amount  would  he 
found  wholly  insufficient.  The  ele^rks,  sec- 
retaries, and  travellers  of  the  London  es- 
tablishment would  absorb  3,000/.  or  4,0001. 
out  of  the  10,000/.  Why,  the  audit-oflieo 
in  Liverpool  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  cost  upwards  of  4,000/. 
a  year;  and  the  clearing-house  in  Sostoa- 
square  cost  upwards  of  13,000/.  a  year. 
The  Railway  Commission  which  aetnsUy 
existed,  cost  15,000/. ;  and  to  suppose  that 
the  4,000/.,  or  5,000/.  which  might  be  over 
after  the  expense  of  the  London  establish- 
ment had  been  defrayed  would  support  the 
other  necessary  expenses,  was,  he  be* 
lieved,  to  entertain  a  most  unreasoBsUs 
proposition.  But  whatever  the  amonot 
might  actually  be,  it  would  be  an  anunut 
over  and  above  the  aetoallj  existing  ex- 
penditure of  the  companies.  Thej  most 
still  continue  to  have  their  own  andits, 
and  to  carry  on  their  own  business  their 
own  way;  and  he  must  say,  that  the  ad- 
dition of  an  indefinite  amount  of  expen- 
diture to  that  which  they  now  actually  were 
laying  out,  was  a  proposition  to  which  they 
very  naturally  demurred.  Again,  the  de- 
putation represented  that  the  proposed  een* 
tral  board  were  to  employ  traveUing  clerks, 
who  were  to  investigate  the  aflairs  of  dl 
companies  in  their  own  loealities.     This 
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was  a  provision  which  afforded  reasonahle 
grounds  of  apprehension,  inasmuch  as  the 
companies  feared  that  these  clerks  would 
be  persons  not  inaccessible  to  such  in- 
fluences as  might  be  employed  by  rival 
companies  to  induce  them  to  reveal  the 
details  of  business  and  management  with 
which,  in  their  official  capacities,  they 
might  become  acquainted.  Again  :  this 
board  of  audit  iras  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  protecting  the  shareholders — for  the  al- 
leged purpose  of  preventing  the  **  cook- 
ing*' of  accounts.  Now,  he  should  wish 
to  know  from  his  noble  Friend  how  this 
object  was  to  be  accomplished  ?  At  present 
railway  accounts  were  annually  made  up 
to  the  31st  of  December,  and  the  meetings 
of  the  companies  took  place  about  the 
15th  of  February.  Now,  between  those 
periods  it  might  be  competent  for  the  au- 
ditors of  an  individual  railway  company  to 
go  through  the  transactions  of  that  com- 
pany, and  to  make  such  a  statement  as 
should  satisfy  the  shareholders;  but  he 
held  it  to  be  totally  impracticable  for  any 
three  gentlemen  to  whom  they  could  sub- 
mit the  task,  between  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber and  the  15th  of  February,  to  go 
through  an  examination  of  and  regularly 
audit  the  accounts  of  no  less  than  183  rail- 
way companies.  But  what  were  they,  in 
the  meantime,  to  do  as  to  the  half-yearly 
dividends  ?  To  audit  all  the  accounts  would 
take  at  least  six  months.  In  what  order, 
then,  and  according  to  what  arrangement, 
were  the  auditors  to  proceed  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  different  companies  ?  Those 
which  were  longest  postponed  would  have 
reasonable  grounds  of  complaint.  But  were 
they,  or  were  any  of  them,  to  wait  for  the 
declaration  and  distribution  of  the  dividend 
until  their  accounts  had  been  audited  ?  If 
such  were  intended,  not  only  would  there 
be  an  undue  postponement  of  the  dividend, 
but  to  the  auditor  would  virtually  be  left 
the  task  of  fixing  the  amount  of  that  divi- 
dend. Well,  but  what  would  be  the  case, 
supposing  the  opposite  alternative  to  be 
adopted  ?  Suppose,  after  the  shareholders 
had  received  o  per  cent,  the  audit  proved 
that  they  ought  only  to  have  received  4 
per  cent.  The  inference  at  once  was,  that 
the  audit  would  be  ineffectual  in  checking 
approaching  mischief,  however  effectually 
it  might  expose  that  mischief  after  it  had 
been  committed.  These  were  some  of  the 
objections  of  the  deputation  to  a  general 
audit;  but  that  deputation  was  not  averse 
to  a  bond  fide  substantial  audit,  which 
would  give  them  a  due  statement  of  iheir 
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affairs.  He  admitted  that  a  measure  upon 
the  subject  had  been  too  long  postponed; 
and  that  with  the  closing  of  the  capital  ac- 
counts, one  of  the  principal  temptations  to 
railway  mismanagement  was  disappearing. 
Still  a  great  many  shareholders  and  direc- 
tors had  been  proved  to  be  very  careless, 
and  a  good  many  directors  to  be  very  cor- 
rupt. The  shareholders  had,  indeed,  as  a 
body,  been  careless  as  regarded  everything 
excepting  the  amount  of  the  dividend  which 
they  were  to  receive.  But  those  days  were 
gone  by;  the  current  was  now  setting  the 
other  way,  and  the  danger  seemed  to  be 
that  of  shareholders  placing  too  little  rather 
than  too  much  confidence  in  their  directors. 
They  would  not  look  upon  a  director  as  an 
honest  man,  but  would  be  inclined  to  set 
him  down  at  once  as  a  rogue;  and  the  fall- 
ing dividend  would  quicken  the  shortsight- 
edness of  the  shareholders.  The  Bill  b^ 
fore  them,  therefore,  came  at  a  period 
when  it  was  much  less  requisite  than  for- 
merly, but  still  he  thought  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  consider  that  all  necessity 
for  such  a  measure  had  ceased.  The  de- 
sire of  the  shareholders  was,  that  while 
the  Legislature  compelled  them  to  institute 
an  effective  audit,  that  audit  should  not  be 
altogether  taken  out  of  their  own  hands, 
believing,  as  they  did,  that  the  audit  of 
each  railway  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  shareholders  of  that  railway.  He 
wouU  therefore  state  the  principal  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  with  which  he  had  been 
entrusted,  and  to  which  he  had  already  re- 
ferred. It  proposed,  then,  that  the  sharer 
holders  of  all  companies  should,  each  for 
itself,  select  a  committee  of  audit,  such 
committee  in  the  case  of  each  railway  to 
consist  of  five  members;  that  the  commit- 
tee should  be  composed  of  persons  possess- 
ing such  an  amount  of  qualification  as 
would  entitle  them  to  become  directors,  but 
that  the  members  should  not  be  directors 
or  office-holders  of  the  railway,  or  even 
persons  under  the  ooutrol  of  directors  or 
office-holders;  and  that  no  director  should, 
by  his  own  vote  or  by  proxies,  have  any 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  committee. 
The  audit  committee  being  thus  constituted, 
it  was  proposed  that  it  should  recommend 
two  or  more  auditors,  and  certify  fourteen 
days  before  the  general  meeting  the  names 
of  the  persons  so  recommendeid,  and  that 
no  directors  or  office-holders  whatever 
should  have  any  vote  whatever  with  rof 
gard  to  the  nomination  of  those  auditors 
so  recommended  by  the  commvit^^^.  '^V^ 
Bill  went  on  \o  ^xot^<^  V)&aX  Vki^  ^Atnvas^ 
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should  be  kept  in  a  regular  form,  as  speci- 
fied in  a  schedule,  and  that  the  auditors, 
haying  very  full  and  general  powers  fur  the 
examination  of  all  papers  and  transactions, 
should  certify  to  the  directors  if  they  found 
anything  irregular  and  objectionable.  If 
the  directors  took  no  notice  of  such  infor- 
mation, then  it  was  proposed  that  the  au- 
ditors should  have  the  power  of  reporting 
to  the  general  body  of  shareholders  the 
abuse  or  irregularity  which  they  had  dis- 
covered. It  was  also  provided  that  each 
set  of  auditors  should  employ  a  public  ac- 
countant— such  accountant  being  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  company — to  assist 
in  going  through  and  auditing  the  ac- 
counts. It  WAS  further  proposed,  that  the 
half-yearly  report  should  be  sent  to  every 
shareholder  seven  days  before  a  meeting  ; 
and  in  order  to  protect  the  minority,  it 
was  provided  that  a  minority  of  not  less 
than  twenty  persons,  holding  not  less  than 
one-twentieth  part -of  the  paid-up  capital, 
should  have  the  power  of  appointing  a  spe- 
cial auditor — at  their  own  expense — unless 
from  the  result  of  his  investigation  the 
majority  should  deem  it  desirable  that  the 
expense  should  be  borne  by  the  company. 
There  was  another  proposition  in  the  Bill 
not  connected  with  the  matter  of  audit, 
but  regulating  and  controlling  the  functions 
and  office  of  directors.  It  was  proposed 
that  at  the  period  of  the  directors  retiring, 
only  one  of  the  retiring  directors  should 
be  eligible  for  re-election,  and  that  the 
directors  should  be  prohibited  absolutely, 
and  at  all  meetings,  from  holding  proxies 
at  the  expense  of  the  company.  Now, 
this  was  a  very  important  check,  giving 
the  shareholders  a  fair  and  bond  fide  con- 
trol over  their  property.  Under  the  pre- 
sent practice,  directors  were  allowed  to 
bring  down  as  many  proxies  as  they  might 
think  fit,  costing  2s,  6d.  each,  and  con- 
sequently persons  with  twenty  or  thirty 
proxies  each  were  able  not  only  to  control 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  but  to  put 
the  company  to  very  great  expense.  The 
Bill,  therefore,  as  he  had  stated,  abolished 
the  system  of  directors  holding  proxies  at 
the  expense  of  the  companies,  unless  in 
the  case  of  a  general  meeting  declaring 
that,  for  a  special  and  particular  purpose, 
proxies  should  be  allowed  to  represent  the 
opinions  of  shareholders.  The  Bill  went 
on  to  provide  that  a  register  of  share- 
holders should  be  made  up  monthly ;  that 
a  list  of  all  shareholders  qualified  for  di- 
rectors should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
shareholders  in  general  twenty-one  days 


before  the  time  of  meeting ;  and  that  the 
business  to  be  transacted  should  be  speo- 
fied  in  the  notice  conTening^  the  meeting  to 
which  it  referred.  Thene  were  the  pris- 
cipal  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  he  hai 
that  day  received  from  the  deputation  of 
which  he  had  spoken.  What  he  had  q- 
dertaken  to  do  was  to  state  the  objeetioBi 
which  they  entertained  to  the  present  mes- 
sure,  and  to  lay  upon  the  table  the  fldiene 
to  which  they  were  prepared  to  adhere. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  GoTemment 
would  not  object  to  his  introducing  the 
Bill  in  question,  with  the  view  of  ^iviog 
it  printed  and  distributed  ;  and,  if  lui 
noble  Friend  pressed  the  second  reading 
of  his  Bill  this  evening,  that  his  doing  m 
would  not  be  considered  as  precluding  ike 
future  consideration  of  the  measure  whiA 
he  had  now  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  tbdr 
Lordships. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  he  modi  n* 
joiced  to  find  that  Her  Majesty's  Goven- 
ment  had  taken  this  subject  into  their  owi 
hands,  admitting,  as  he  fiilly  did,  that  all 
the  previous  attempts  at  remedial  leg^ili- 
tion  on  this  subject  had  left  matters  pretty 
nearly  as  they  had  preyioasly  been.  It 
was  undeniable  that  the  necessity  for  an 
improved  system  of  audit  would  dimisiili 
in  proportion  to  the  numher  of  cspitsl 
accounts  which  were  in  course  of  being 
closed  up.  But  the  noble  Lord  wu 
more  sanguine  than  he  was  about  the 
closing  up  of  capital  accounts.  If  they 
were  not  to  be  so  soon  closed  as  peo- 
ple expected,  and  if  companies  came  to 
Parliament  for  more  capital,  it  wooM  be 
as  necessary  as  ever  jto  have  the  aid  of  an 
effective  audit ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
evident  than  that,  if  an  audit  had  been 
discontinued  by  reason  of  closing  the  capi- 
tal account,  if  it  were  again  resumed  by 
the  creation  of  new  capital,  in  opening  np 
the  capital  account  again  the  two  accoants 
of  the  earlier  and  the  later  capital  should 
not  be  intelligibly  united  the  one  with  the 
other.  He  was  not  prepared  to  give  his 
approval  to  the  measure  of  the  Oorem- 
ment,  though  he  rejoiced  that  they  bad 
taken  the  subject  up;  at  the  same  time 
his  objections  to  the  Bill  were  difiereot 
from  those  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite. 
He  hoped  their  Lordships  would  remember 
that  in  dealing  with  this  matter  thej  were 
dealing  with  a  vast  amount  of  pnmaty,  an 
investment  of  not  less  than  200,(KX),OOUI. 
When  he  called  to  mind  the  property  sunk 
in  those  undertakings,  he  could  not  hdp 
[feeling  strongly   how  unfortunate  il  was 
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that  the  public  had  been  left  to  the  pre- 
sent time  without  any  good  system  of 
audit;  it  was  a  state  of  affairs  seriously 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  injurious  to  the  shareholders — 
most  injurious  likewise  to  the  commercial 
character  of  the  country,  both  at  home 
and  abroad:  such  misapplication  of  pow- 
ers, such  betrayal  of  trusts,  such  utter 
disregard  of  law  and  of  everything  like 
justice  and  equity,  had  inflicted,  in  his 
opinion,  a  greater  blow  on  the  commercial 
character  of  England  than  any  which  it 
had  sustained  since  the  time  of  the  South 
Sea  Bubble.  It  had  led  to  an  extent  of 
gambling  in  this  country  of  which  scarcely 
any  parallel  could  be  found;  and  he  feared 
that  from  this  moral  responsibility  Parlia- 
ment was  not  altogether  free,  for  Par- 
liament had  developed,  if  it«  did  not  di- 
rectly encourage,  the  reckless  speculation 
of  which  they  had  heard  so  many  and  such 
just  complaints.  But,  bad  as  all  this 
was,  something  worse  remained  which  the 
country  might  still  be  fated  to  endure. 
As  a  necessary  consequence  springing 
from  wild  gambling,  the  uncertainty  left 
on  men's  minds  was  such  that  no  one 
could  trust  railway  accounts.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  no  one  felt  any  confidence 
that  dividends,  when  pud,  were  paid  out 
of  profits ;  ihey  had  no  security  that  such 
dividends  were  paid  out  of  profits  or  paid 
out  of  capital.  They  might  have  confi- 
dence in  the  character  of  the  directors; 
they  might  rely  upon  the  personal  integrity 
of  more  than  one  individual  who  held  a 
seat  at  the  board  of  direction ;  but  in  the 
system  itself  they  had  no  confidence  what- 
ever. And  this  was  but  just,  for  it  de- 
served no  confidence.  He  would  take  the 
instance  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  among 
other  railways  that  might  be  mentioned, 
and  in  which  it  would  be  found  that  a  great 
portion  of  their  funds  had  been  applied  to 
purposes  for  which,  by  the  Acts  constitu- 
ing  those  companies,  the  capital  had  never 
been  intended.  When  he  found  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  railway  like  that  he  had  speci- 
fied, the  names  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Hope 
Johnstone  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  at  War,  he  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  the  personal  integrity  of  the 
gentlemen  concerned  in  managing  that  un- 
dertaking. It  was  not  of  the  men,  but  of 
the  system,  of  which  he  complained.  It 
was  the  system  that  was  in  fault,  and  it 
was  the  system  which  required  alteration. 
But  if  Parliament  could  be  induced  by  the 
OoTemment  to  substitute  for  the  present, 


a  system  which,  giving  a  delusive  protec- 
tion, fails  in  providing  any  real  security  for 
the  shareholders,  they  would  only  make 
matters  infinitely  worse  than  they  were  at 
present.  He  would  rather  have  the  pre- 
sent suspicion  left  upon  the  minds  of  the 
shareholders,  resting  as  it  did  upon  rea- 
sonable grounds,  and  tending  possibly  to 
make  them  watchful,  than  have  a  false 
confidence  infused  into  them,  resting  upon 
grounds  wholly  unsubstantial.  This,  too, 
would  be  discreditable  to  Parliament ;  for 
if  the  House  enacted  a  system  of  ineffec- 
tual audit,  they  would  lead  all  the  persons 
interested  in  railway  companies  into  a 
worse  position  than  even  that  which  they 
now  occupied.  This,  he  apprehended,  would 
be  the  consequence  of  the  Government  Bill 
in  its  present  form.  Founded  as  it  was 
on  audit  confided  exclusively  to  the  railway 
interest,  he  feared  that  the  present  mea- 
sure would  not  give  an  adequate  security 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  accounts.  The  fidel- 
ity of  the  accounts  was  an  object  of  para- 
mount importance,  inasmuch  as  melancholy 
experience  had  proved  the  temptation  to 
falsify  them  was  amongst  the  highest  that 
could  be  offered  to  any  body  of  men  brought 
together  as  the  members  of  some  railway 
companies  too  generally  were.  His  expec- 
tations were  not  unreasonable.  What  was 
wanted  was,  to  have  the  accounts  rendered 
truly  and  sincerely.  The  check  to  be  at 
all  useful,  should  be  sufficient  and  absolute, 
above  all,  it  should  be  independent;  to 
show  how  necessary  it  was  that  an  amply- 
sufficient  check  should  be  granted,  he  would 
mention  the  case  of  a  northern  railway, 
the  accounts  of  which  were  audited  by  a 
gentleman,  a  public  accountant,  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  company,  and  whose 
report  under  all  the  circumstances  should 
have  been  considered  altogether  unimpeach- 
able. Yet  how  was  it  disposed  of  by  the 
company  ?  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
shareholders,  the  chairman  of  the  company, 
holding  up  the  auditor's  account  in'  his 
hand,  said  to  the  meeting,  "  Here  is  the 
auditor's  account,  and  I  am  ready  to  put 
a  motion  for  its  adoption  to  the  meeting 
if  you  think  fit;  but  I  think  it  right  to 
tell  you,  that  if  this  report  be  read  and 
adopted,  your  dividends  will  fall."  That 
settled  the  question  at  once.  The  account 
was  instantly  rejected.  The  effect  was  as 
magical  as  the  cry  of  **  Open  Sesame  !" 
The  dividend  was  considered  the  grand 
point  which  must  not  be  touched.  And 
for  that  reason  he  (LotdliQ\i\A!^k^^^^<^\v<^^ 
that  too  m\ic\i  tc^wq!^  "mi^a  ^^i^VjXss^ 
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noble  Friend  (Lord  Granyille)  upon  the 
Bhareholders,  when  ho  selected  them  as  the 
exclusiye  persons  to  elect  auditors.  The 
fact  was,  that  shareholders  could  not  be 
depended  upon  like  persons  possessing 
property  of  a  more  fixed  and  perma- 
nent character.  They  had  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  present  exchangeable  value 
of  their  shares  than  in  the  future  sub- 
stantial value  of  the  railway  property  it- 
self. From  facts  well  known  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  noble  Lords  then 
present,  it  was  but  too  clear  that  railway 
oompanies  were  not  always  adequate  to  the 
task  of  performing  the  duties  which  they 
owed  to  themselves  and  the  public,  and 
therefore  the  Legislature  and  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  assist  them  in  doing  that 
which  they  evidently  were  unable  to  do  for 
themselves.  His  noble  Friend  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) had  said  that  his  first  impression  had 
been  that  he  ought  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment a  little  more  authority  in  the  affair 
than  was  accorded  to  them  by  the  present 
Bill.  In  this  he  (Lord  Monteagle)  agreed. 
He  thought  that  the  Government  had  not 
authority  enough  conferred  upon  it  under 
the  Bill  as  printed.  Some  independent 
referable  department  ought  to  have,  at 
least,  the  power  of  appointing  one  out  of 
the  three  auditors,  in  order  that  the  public 
might  have  the  security  of  the  vigilant 
supervision  of  one  independent  eye,  and 
the  conseouent  certainty  that  the  truth 
would  be  disclosed.  In  the  proposition  of 
a  Bill  which  had  been  laid  before  them  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley), 
though  no  attempt  was  made  to  meet  this 
fundamental  objection,  there  were  many 
points  which  deserved  much  consideration: 
of  these,  certainly  the  abolition  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  using  proxies  was  one  of 
the  most  urgent.  The  uses  that  had  been 
made  of  proxies  constituted  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  abuses  of  the  whole  system ; 
it  too  frequently  overthrew  the  legitimate 
power  of  the  shareholders.  He  would  just 
mention  a  case  that  had  been  stated  in 
the  Committee  upstairs.  There  existed  a 
combined  interest  in  what  might  be  called 
an  English  and  Irish  railway;  the  English 
branch  was  the  South  Wales  Railway 
Company;  the  Irish  was  the  Watorford, 
Wexford,  and  Dublin  Railway  Company. 
In  the  hands  of  tho  South  Wales  Com- 
pany it  was  stated  that  there  were  shares 
of  the  other  association  to  the  number  of 
11,000;  but  that  they  were  held  upon  a 
distinct  agreement  that  the  South  Wales 
Companj  were  not  to  bo  obliged  to  pay 
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any  further  calls  upon  thofte  sharei.    He 
had  often  heard  of  sleeping  partDers,  b«t 
he  never  before  heard  of  a  ease  in  whiek 
men  were  to  participate  in  the  dividesdi 
without  contributing  to  the  eapital.     StiD 
when  there  was  occasion  to  vote,  out  csom 
those  11,000  shares.     Thej   slept  whikt 
there  was  anything  to  paj,  but  were  called 
into  most  mischievous  activitj  when  there 
was  occasion  to  vote.     This  alleged  abnie 
was  one  that  required  a  remedy.     To  re* 
turn,  however,  to  the  subject  of  the  aodit 
—if  they  did  wish  for  a  really  elBeieot 
audit.  Parliament  must,  howerer  uowiUing 
the  Government  might  be,   insist  on  the 
appointment  of  one  auditor  in  three  by  the 
Crown.     Without    something     like    thtt, 
every  attempt  to  constitute  an  audit  wookl 
prove  a  delusion.     Under    any    auditon 
he  would  obj^t  to  the  clause  which  only 
proposed  to  give  the  new  auditors  the  Mme 
powers  as  those  poseossed  br  the  old.  The 
old  auditors  had  no  power  of  taking  cogni* 
sauce  of  the  scheme  of  account  Upon  which 
the  dividends  were  declared.     It  could  not 
be  denied  that  this  document  was  one  of 
the  most  important  of  which  the  new  asdi- 
tors  ought  to  have  the  examination.     As- 
other  set  of  accounts  which  now  escaped 
audit  were  the  legal  and  parliamentary  ex- 
penses.    An  excellent  suggestion  had  been 
made  regarding  them  in  the  Bill  proposed, 
in  the  Bill  introduced  by  himself  and  psssed 
in  the  last  Session,  to  enforce  taxation  of 
costs,  which  provided  that  not  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  such  bills  of 
costs  should  be  paid  before  the  bills  were 
taxed.     The    necessity    of    bringing   the 
whole  of  those  items  under  the  control  of 
the   auditors,  would  appear  when  he  re- 
minded the  House  that  it  was  calculated 
that  the  enormous  sum  of  10,000,000{.  hsd 
been  expended  in  parliamentary  and  legal 
costs  for  railways  within  a  very  few  vears. 
These   accounts  most    certainly  required 
rigorous  taxation  as  well  as  an  audit,  not 
merely  to  prevent  more  money  being  paid 
than  was  justly  due,  but  in  order  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  undue  and  indefensible 
expenses  under  those  heads.    Amongst  the 
evidence  laid  before  their  Lordships  last 
year,  there  was  one  case  in  which — some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway — a  sum  of  several  hundred  thon- 
Fand  pounds  had  been  expended,  cpntraiy 
to  law,  in  the  purchase  of  the  shares  of 
other  companies.     He   (Lord  Mouteagle) 
asked  the  witness  from  whom  the  informa- 
tion had  been  elicited,  how  the  directors 
TnatiQi^<^  \.o  "^W^  \s^<(yc^  tba  shareholden 
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the  accounts  of  these  illegitimftte  expendi- 
tures of  capital  ?  And  the  reply  was  "  Oh, 
we  put  it  to  the  account  of  law  and  parlia- 
mentary eltpensea.'*  And  the  reason  the 
witness  gare  for  the  propriety  of  its  heing 
placed  to  ftuch  an  acconnt  was,  that  the 
eompany  whose  shares  they  hough t  might 
haye  opposed  them  in  Parliament;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  hut  a  logical  way  of  jump- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  in  preventing 
parliamentary  opposition,  and  consequent 
elpenditure,  the  money  so  laid  out  was 
fairly  to  he  considered  as  laid  out  in  pay- 
ment of  parliamentary  and  law  expenses. 
As  to  the  expenses  of  the  proposed  audit, 
he  thought  they  must  exceed  the  10,0002. 
named  in  the  Bill.  But  whateyCr  the 
amount,  he  should  like  to  know  what  the 
present  expenses  of  the  180  railway  com- 
panies were  for  auditing  their  accounts,  in 
ofdef  that  it  might  he  set  off  against  a 
portion  of  the  proposed  expenses;  and  if 
the  present  system  of  audit  were,  as  they 
had  heard  it  termed  hy  excellent  autho- 
rity, no  mote  than  moonshine-^he  adopted 
the  words  of  Mr.  Swift,  the  solicitor  to 
the  North  Western  Company — it  would  he 
good  economy  to  pay  twice  as  much  for 
an  efficient  system.  He  should  like  to  see 
the  two  Bills  (Earl  Granyille*s  and  Lord 
Stanley's)  sent  together  to  he  considered 
hy  a  Committee  upstairs.  If  that  were 
done,  he  helieyed  there  would  he  a  much 
hetter  Bill  returned  to  the  House  from 
that  Committee  than  either  of  the  Bills 
were  in  their  present  stage,  or  those  would 
he  made  by  the  House.  He  helieyed  also 
that  the  Bill  so  amended  would  he  that 
which  would  he  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  STANLEY  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  that  there  were  two  points  in 
the  Bill  of  which  he  had  taken  charge 
which  he  might  as  well  mention.  As  the 
law  stood,  any  director  might  continue  in 
office,  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany, and  levy  calls  on  the  shareholders, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  not  paid  up 
his  own  calls.  By  the  proposed  Bill,  any 
director  who  was  a  defaulter  in  the  pay- 
ment of  calls  hecame  ip8of<tcto  incapaci- 
tated A'om  continuing  in  the  direction. 
Again,  if  a  director  in  any  way  miscon- 
ducted himself,  it  was  proposed  that  he 
might  he  removed  by  a  resolution  of  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  shareholders. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  wished  to  know 
how  far  the  auditors  would  have  power 
to  examine  railway  accounts  ?  He  re- 
ferred partictdarly  to  those  sums  of  money 
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which  were  raised  hy  Act  of  Parliament^ 
for  various  purposes,  hy  companies  which 
had  been  some  time  formed.  It  had  come 
to  his  knowledge  that  a  large  Muthem 
company,  who  had  taken  poweili  to  raise 
80,000r.  for  making  a  branch  railway, 
spent  it,  not  as  their  Bill  authorised  them, 
but  in  purchasing  a  railway  fifty  miles  off. 
He  was  anxious,  therefore,  that  the  audi- 
tors should  have  power  to  inquire  whether 
such  sums  of  money  as  Parliament  might 
authorise  the  various  companies  to  raise, 
were  spent  in  accordance  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  and  for  the  object 
specified. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  was  understood  to 
observe  that  the  6th  Clause  was  sufficient 
to  enable  the  auditors  to  make  the  inquiry 
suggested  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
spoken.  He  thought  it  very  essential  that 
the  public  should  be  made  aware  that  the 
contracts  must  be  kept.  He  thanked  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  for 
having  stated  the  nature  of  the  Bill  he  had 
introduced,  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  allow 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  before  their 
Lordships,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
(Earl  Qranville)  would  not  press  it  through 
the  House  in  any  of  its  subsequent  stages 
with  unreasonable  haste.  Some  of  the  ob- 
jections of  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  be 
founded  on  some  little  misconception.  In 
the  first  place,  as  regarded  the  expenses  of 
the  audit,  when  Government  fixed  on  the 
sum  of  10,000{.,  they  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  would  be  fully  sufficient,  and  was 
all  that  could  be  possibly  required;  they 
merely  took  it  as  the  first  sum  to  be  paid 
up,  and  he  had  stated  in  a  very  distinct 
way  that  he  believed  the  expenses  miffht 
amount  to  20,000^  As  it  appeared  to  him, 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  measure  proposed  by  Govern- 
ment, and  that  entrusted  to  the  noble  Lord 
opposite;  one  was  a  Bill  for  the  audit  of 
railway  accounts  within  the  company;  the 
other  was  a  Bill  for  the  audit  of  railway 
accounts  without  the  company.  Those 
who  would  be  delegated  to  inquire  into  the 
accounts  under  the  plan  suggested  by  Go- 
vernment, would  be  persons  without  any 
interest  in  the  company's  affairs,  and  not 
open  to  the  objections  which  existed  to  the 
appointment  of  auditors  by  the  sharehold- 
ers. On  the  three  members  of  the  board 
would  be  concentrated  the  whole  force  of 
public  opinion,  and  if  they  made  the  ap- 
pointment  of  '(^Tt^OTi%  HkW^i^'t!^'^   \JSS&^\X^ 
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noble  Friend  (Lord  Oranyille)  upon  the 
tthareholders/whenhe  selected  them  as  the 
exelusife  persons  to  elect  auditors.  The 
fact  was,  that  shareholders  could  not  he 
depended  upon  like  persons  possessing 
property  of  a  more  fixed  and  perma- 
nent character.  Thoj  had  a  greater  in- 
iiSrest  in  the  present  exchangeable  ralue 
ef  their  shares  than  in  the  future  sub- 
stantial ralue  of  the  railway  property  it- 
self. From  facts  well  known  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  noble  Lords  then 
present,  it  was  but  too  clear  that  railway 
companies  were  not  always  adequate  to  the 
task  of  performing  the  duties  which  they 
owed  to  themselves  and  the  public,  and 
therefore  the  Legislature  and  the  Goyem- 
ment  ought  to  assist  them  in  doing  that 
which  they  eridently  were  unable  to  do  for 
themselves.  His  noble  Friend  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) had  said  that  his  first  impression  had 
been  that  he  ought  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment a  little  more  authority  in  the  affair 
than  was  accorded  to  them  by  the  present 
Bill.  In  this  he  (Lord  Monteagle)  agreed. 
He  thought  that  the  Government  had  not 
authority  enough  conferred  upon  it  under 
the  Bill  as  printed.  Some  independent 
referable  department  ought  to  have,  at 
least,  the  power  of  appointing  one  out  of 
the  three  auditors,  in  order  that  the  public 
might  have  the  security  of  the  vigilant 
supervision  of  one  independent  eye,  and 
the  conseouent  certainty  that  the  truth 
would  be  disclosed.  In  the  proposition  of 
a  Bill  which  had  been  laid  before  them  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley), 
though  no  attempt  was  made  to  meet  this 
fundamental  objection,  there  were  many 
points  which  deserved  much  consideration: 
of  these,  certainly  the  abolition  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  using  proxies  was  one  of 
the  most  urgent.  The  uses  that  had  been 
made  of  proxies  constituted  ono  of  the 
most  flagrant  abuses  of  the  whole  system ; 
it  too  frequently  overthrew  the  legitimate 
power  of  the  shareholders.  He  would  just 
mention  a  case  that  had  been  stated  in 
the  Committee  upstairs.  There  existed  a 
combined  interest  in  what  might  be  called 
an  English  and  Irish  railway;  the  English 
branch  was  the  South  Wales  Railway 
Company;  the  Irish  was  the  Waterford, 
Wexford,  and  Dublin  Railway  Company. 
In  the  hands  of  the  South  Wales  Com- 
pany it  was  stated  that  there  were  shares 
of  the  other  association  to  the  number  of 
JJ^OOO;  but  that  they  were  held  upon  a 
diBtiact  agreement  that  the  South  Wale^ 
Cmopanf  were  not  to  be  obliged  to  pay 


any  further  calls  upon  those  shares.  He 
had  often  heard  of  sleeping  partners,  but 
he  never  before  heard  of  a  case  in  which 
men  were  to  participate  in  the  dividends 
without  contributing  to  the  capital.  Still 
when  there  was  occasion  to  vote,  out  came 
those  11,000  shares.  They  slept  whilst 
there  was  anything  to  pay,  but  were  called 
into  most  mischievous  activity  when  there 
was  occasion  to  vote.  This  alleged  abtise 
was  one  that  required  a  remedy.  To  re- 
turn, however,  to  the  subject  of  the  audit 
— if  they  did  wish  for  a  really  elBeient 
audit.  Parliament  must,  however  unwilling 
the  Government  might  be,  insist  on  the 
appointment  of  one  auditor  in  three  by  the 
Crown.  Without  something  like  that, 
every  attempt  to  constitute  an  audit  would 
prove  a  delusion.  Under  any  auditors 
he  would  object  to  the  clause  which  only 
proposed  to  give  the  new  auditors  the  same 
powers  as  those  possessed  by  the  old.  The 
old  auditors  had  no  power  or  taking  cogni- 
sance of  the  scheme  of  account  Upon  which 
the  dividends  were  declared.  It  could  not 
be  denied  that  this  document  was  one  of 
the  most  important  of  which  the  new  audi- 
tors ought  to  have  the  examination.  An- 
other set  of  accounts  which  now  escaped 
audit  were  the  legal  and  parliamentary  ex- 
penses. An  excellent  suggestion  bad  been 
made  regarding  them  in  the  Bill  proposed, 
in  the  Bill  introduced  by  himself  and  psssed 
in  the  last  Session,  to  enforce  taxation  of 
costs,  which  provided  that  not  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  such  bills  of 
costs  should  be  paid  before  the  bills  were 
taxed.  The  necessity  of  bringing  the 
whole  of  those  items  under  the  control  of 
the  auditors,  would  appear  when  he  re- 
minded the  House  that  it  was  calculated 
that  the  enormous  sum  of  10,000.0001.  had 
been  expended  in  parliamentary  and  legal 
costs  for  railways  within  a  very  few  years. 
These  accounts  most  certainly  required 
rigorous  taxation  as  well  as  an  audit,  not 
merely  to  prevent  more  money  being  paid 
than  was  justly  due,  but  in  order  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  undue  and  indefensible 
expenses  under  those  heads.  Amongst  the 
evidence  laid  before  their  Lordships  last 
year,  there  was  one  case  in  which — some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway — a  sum  of  several  hundred  thoo- 
sand  pounds  had  been  expended,  epntrarj 
to  law,  in  the  purchase  of  the  shares  of 
other  companies.  He  (Lord  Monteagle) 
asked  the  witness  from  whom  the  informa- 
lYou  \\&d  \>QiQXi  cX\e\\A4t  bow  the  directon 
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the  ttccotints  of  these  illegitimftte  ezpendi- 
tures  of  capital?  And  the  reply  was  "  Oh, 
we  put  it  to  the  account  of  law  and  parlia- 
mentarj  eltpensea."  And  the  reason  the 
witness  gare  for  the  propriety  of  its  heing 
placed  to  ftuch  an  acconnt  was,  that  the 
company  whose  shares  they  hought  might 
hare  opposed  them  in  Parliament;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  hut  a  logical  way  of  jump- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  in  preventing 
parliamentary  opposition,  and  consequent 
eipenditure,  the  money  so  laid  out  was 
fairly  to  he  considered  as  laid  out  in  pay- 
ment of  parliamentary  and  law  expenses. 
As  to  the  expenses  of  the  proposed  audit, 
he  thought  they  must  exceed  the  10,000^ 
named  in  the  Bill.  But  whatever  the 
amount,  he  should  like  to  know  what  the 
present  expenses  of  the  180  railway  com- 
panies were  for  auditing  their  accounts,  in 
order  that  it  might  he  set  off  against  a 
portion  of  the  proposed  expenses;  and  if 
the  present  system  of  audit  were,  as  they 
had  heard  it  termed  hy  excellent  autho- 
rity, no  mote  than  moonshine-^he  adopted 
the  words  of  Mr.  Swift,  the  solicitor  to 
the  North  Western  Company — it  would  he 
good  economy  to  pay  twice  as  much  for 
an  efficient  system.  He  should  like  to  see 
the  two  Bills  (Earl  Qranville*s  and  Lord 
Stanley's)  sent  together  to  he  considered 
hy  a  Committee  upstairs.  If  that  were 
done,  he  helieved  there  would  he  a  much 
hotter  Bill  returned  to  the  House  from 
that  Committee  than  either  of  the  Bills 
were  in  their  present  stage,  or  those  would 
he  made  by  the  House.  He  believed  also 
that  the  Bill  so  amended  would  be  that 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Lonn  STANLEY  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  that  there  were  two  points  in 
the  Bill  of  which  he  had  taken  charge 
whidh  he  might  as  well  mention.  As  the 
law  stood,  any  director  might  continue  in 
office,  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany, and  levy  calls  on  the  shareholders, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  not  paid  up 
his  own  Calls.  By  the  proposed  Bill,  any 
director  who  was  a  defaulter  in  the  pay- 
ment of  calls  became  ipso  facto  incapaci- 
tated from  continuing  in  the  direction. 
Again,  if  a  director  in  any  wav  miscon- 
ducted himself,  it  was  proposed  that  he 
might  be  removed  bv  a  resolution  of  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  shareholders. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  wished  to  know 
how  far  the  auditors  would  have  power 
to  examine  railway  accounts  ?  He  re- 
ferred particularly  to  tiione  BumB  of  money 


which  were  raised  by  Aet  of  Parliamenti 
for  various  purposes,  by  companies  which 
had  been  some  time  formed.  It  had  come 
to  his  knowledge  that  a  large  southern 
company,  who  had  taken  powem  to  raise 
80,000/.  for  making  a  branch  railway^ 
spent  it,  not  as  their  Bill  authorised  them, 
but  in  purchasing  a  railway  fifty  miles  oft 
He  was  anxious,  therefore,  that  the  audi- 
tors should  have  power  to  inquire  whether 
such  sums  of  money  as  Parliament  might 
authorise  the  various  companies  to  raise, 
were  spent  in  accordance  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  and  for  the  objedt 
specified. 

Earl  QRANVILLE  was  understood  Id 
observe  that  the  6th  Clause  was  sufficient 
to  enable  the  auditors  to  make  the  inquiry 
suggested  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  jtist 
spoken.  He  thought  it  very  essential  that 
the  public  should  be  made  aware  that  the 
contracts  must  he  kept.  He  thanked  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  for 
having  stated  the  nature  of  the  Bill  he  had 
introduced,  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  allow 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  before  their 
Lordships,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
(Earl  Qranville)  would  not  press  it  through 
the  House  in  any  of  its  subsequent  stages 
with  unreasonable  haste.  Some  of  the  ob- 
jections of  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  be 
founded  on  some  little  misconception.  In 
the  first  place,  as  regarded  the  expenseB  of 
the  audit,  when  Government  fixed  on  the 
sum  of  10,000^,  they  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  would  be  fully  sufficient,  and  was 
all  that  could  be  possibly  required;  they 
merely  took  it  as  the  first  sum  to  be  paid 
up,  and  he  had  stated  in  a  vei*y  distinct 
way  that  he  believed  the  expenses  miffht 
amount  to  20,000^.  As  it  appeared  to  him, 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  measure  proposed  by  Govern- 
ment, and  that  entrusted  to  the  noble  Lord 
opposite;  one  was  a  Bill  for  the  audit  of 
railway  accounts  within  the  company;  the 
other  was  a  Bill  for  the  audit  of  railway 
accounts  without  the  company.  Those 
who  would  be  delegated  to  inquire  into  the 
accounts  under  the  plan  suggested  by  Go- 
vernment, would  be  persons  without  any 
interest  in  the  company's  affairs,  and  not 
open  to  the  objections  which  existed  to  the 
appointment  of  auditors  by  the  sharehold- 
ers. On  the  three  members  of  the  board 
would  be  concentrated  the  whole  force  of 
public  opimow,  wi^\^  ^«^  twbAr  ^^  ^- 
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'  the  weight  of  that  opinion,  and  he  ohligcd 
to  retrace  their  steps.  The  delegates  of 
the  several  companies  would  elect  the  three 
auditors,  and  the  character  and  capacity  of 
each  of  those  officers  would  he  examined 
more  thoroughly  hy  such  a  hody,  than  they 
possihly  could  he  if  they  were  appointed  hy 
Government.  If  they  were  to  he  elected 
hy  200  or  300  people,  who  felt  that  their 
numhers  shielded  them  from  all  such  re- 
sponsihility,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  same 
strict  scrutiny  would  he  made,  or  that  the 
force  of  puhlic  opinion  would  have  so  much 
influence.  As  to  the  provision  of  the  Bill 
to  he  introduced  hy  the  nohle  Lord,  that 
the  directors  were  not  to  have  a  vote  in  the 
election  of  delegates,  he  must  say,  he  did 
not  so  much  regard  the  powor  of  the  direc- 
tors or  the  influence  of  their  fifteen  or 
twenty  votes,  as  their  indirect  influence, 
which  must  necessarily  he  very  consider- 
ahle,  with  the  great  hody  of  the  company. 
Now,  he  thought  that  the  directors  would, 
hy  means  of  proxies  and  otherwise,  still  re- 
tain the  whole  of  the  indirect  influence 
which  they  possessed,  whilst  they  would  he 
relieved  from  the  responsihilities  that  would 
attend  their  open  act.  He  assented  to  the 
principles  of  that  Bill  so  far  as  they  had 
heen  stated  hy  the  nohle  Lord.  It  would 
he  found  that  auditors  elected  for  one  year 
would  have  a  very  strong  idea  that  if  they 
desired  to  have  a  chance  of  re-election, 
they  should  not  make  themselves  too 
trouhlesome  to  the  various  companies. 
There  was  one  great  advantage  in  a  per- 
manent audit  hoard,  that  they  would  de- 
rive increased  facility  for  the  despatch  of 
husiness  as  they  continued  to  sit,  and  that 
auditing  the  accounts  of  railways  for  one 
year  would  give  them  much  useful  know- 
ledge towards  the  audit  of  the  year  after. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  they  would 
not  he  eligihle  to  he  re-elected. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  that  too 
would  he  a  very  ohjectionahle  rule,  hecause 
it  would  do  away  with  all  the  advantages 
of  accumulated  experience. 

Lord  STANLEY  thought  that  the  au- 
ditors to  he  appointed  under  the  Bill  would 
not  get  through  the  accounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent companies  in  sufficient  time. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  thought 
that  ohjection  was  sufficiently  answered  hy 
the  fact  that  six  commissioners  were  found 
to  he  sufficient  to  get  through  the  whole 
accounts  of  the  country,  so  that  he  thought 
there  would  he  no  difficulty  in  the  auditors 
to  be  appointed  under  the  Bill  getting 
through  their  partjcular  accounts  in  auf- 
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ficient  time,    sooner,    in   fact,  than  tbey 
were  now 

Lord  BEAUMONT   said,  if  his  noble 
Friend  intended    this  Bill   to  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  and  that  the  other 
Bill  to  be   introduced   to-morrow    should 
be  allowed  to   overtake   it,    so  as    to  be 
referred  to  the  same  Committee,  then  he 
had  no  objection    to  its  second  reading. 
The  necessity  of  an  audit  of  railway  ac- 
counts on  which  the  public  could  implicitly 
rely,  had  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  by 
recent  events  that  it  was  idle  to  dwell  longer 
on  it.    But  he  objected  both  to  the  present 
Bill  and  to  that  shadowed  out  in  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  because 
neither  of  them  went  to  secure  a  totally 
independent  audit.      He    did    not   think 
there  was   much   difference   in   principle 
between  the   two   Bills,  because  both  of 
them,  though  perhaps  in  an  indirect  and 
roundabout  way,  gave  the  appointment  of 
the  auditors  to  the  company  themselves. 
It  was  often  the  interest  of  both  sharehold- 
ers and  directors  that  the  true  finaneial 
position  of  the  company  should  be  conceal- 
ed from  the  public,  and  if  the  appointment 
of  auditors  was  still  dependent  on  the  TOtes 
of  the   company,   the   public  would    not 
obtain    a    full   insight    into   the    money 
transactions  of  these  great  andertakiDgs. 
Now,  the  principle  which  he  was  anxious 
to  see  carried  out  was  one  which  would  se- 
cure an  audit  totally  independent  of  the 
companies  ;  for  he  was  satisfied  that  till 
that  was  done  no  trust  could  be  placed  in 
the  returns  made  by  those  auditors.     If 
the  principle  adopted  in  the  Bill  of  his 
noble  Friend  were  persevered  in,  he  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  his  noble  Friend 
opposite,  that  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good,  because  it  would  not  secure  a  really 
sound  audit,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  aetoid 
state  of  a  company's  affairs,  and  jet  it 
would  produce  in  the  public  mind  a  false 
confidence  in  the  statements  made  bj  these 
companies,  which  would  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  mislead.     He  was  not  anxious 
particularly  for  the  good  of  the  shareholders 
— he  did  not  look  to  the  interests  of  the 
directors — he  looked  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  at  large  ;    he  regarded  these 
companies  not  in  the  light  of  ordinary  com- 
panies who  had  obtained  powers  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  which  was  to  be  made  pro- 
fitable to  themselves;  he  looked  upon  them 
as  trustees  who  had  undertaken  to  do  cer- 
tain acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and 
that  the  public,  as  parties  interested,  had  a 
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whole  tnuoaactioDs  wero  conducted.  At 
present  it  was  impossible,  not  only  for  the 
pahlic,  hut  even  for  the  shareholders,  to 
DAYe  anj  knowledge  of  the  financial  state 
of  these  companies.  There  were  some 
railway  companies  with  which  he  was  con- 
nectea,  and  he  had  whole  drawers  full  of 
their  halance-sheets,  which  really  looked 
Tory  plausible;  but  all  he  knew  was,  that 
there  were  no  diTidends,  and  that  the  capi- 
tal account  had  been  expended.  Mind,  in 
each  of  these  railway  companies  they  had 
ftodits,  and  yet  this  was  the  result,  and 
therefore  he  said  that  unless  the  audit  was 
totally  independent,  it  was  worse  than  no- 
thing at  all.  He  concluded  by  asking  his 
lioUe  Friend  if  he  would  allow  the  other 
Bill  to  OTortake  the  present  one,  so  that 
both  might  be  referred  to  the  same  Select 
Committee  ? 

Earl  GRANVILLE  thought  he  had 
atated  enough  when  he  undertook  not  to 
hurry  the  fiill  through  the  House,  so  as 
to  give  perfect  time  for  their  Lordships  to 
judge  of  the  provisions  of  the  noble  Lord's 
Bill.  With  regard  to  the  proposition  for 
leferring  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee, 
he  was  quite  sensible  of  the  great  advan- 
tages th^  would  denve  from  the  services 
of  noble  Lords  and  Gentlemen  acquainted 
with  railway  affairs  in  such  a  Committee, 
but  should  like  to  have  time  to  consider  it. 
The  Bill  of  last  year  had  been  lost,  owing 
to  the  delay  which  had  occurred  before  a 
Select  Committee,  and  a  similar  delay, 
arising  out  of  the  number  of  witnesses  to 
be  examined,  and  other  causes,  might 
haiard  the  passing  of  this  Bill  also.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  of  opinion  it  would  be  ad- 
Tisable  to  send  the  Bill  to  a  Committee, 
but  wished  for  a  day  before  he  decided. 

Resolved  in  the  Affirmative, 

BUI  read  2\ 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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Kinuns.]      PuBuo  Bills. — 1°  Fees  (Court  of 
Common  Pleas) ;  Chief  Justices'  Salaries  ;  Con- 
solidated Fund  (8,000,000/.);  Court  of  Session 
(Scotland). 
8*  Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Public  Carriages. 

THE  CEYLON  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  S.  WORTLE  Y  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
public  to  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance as  related  to  the  privileges  of  that 
House,  and  to  the  conduct  of  inquiries  be- 
fore its  Committees.     He  had  the  honour, 

VOL.  CIX.    [third  series.] 


or  the  misfortune,  as  the  case  might  be,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Ceylon  Committee, 
which  was  a  select  one;  and  he  believed 
the  ordinary  rule  was  that  the  proceedings 
of  Select  Committees  should  be  conducted 
with  closed  doors.    The  Ceylon  Committee 
had  had  referred  to  it  questions  of  im- 
portance, involving  personal  charges  against 
high  functionaries  in  that  colony;  and  the 
Committee,  in  order  to  make  their  inquiries 
as  public  and  as  satisfactory  as  possible, 
had  up  to  this  time  allowed  the  proceedings 
to  be  carried  on  in  public,  admitting  the 
public  to  the  Committee  rooms.      Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  liberty  had  been 
abused,  and  he  had  the  pain  of  observing 
in  some  of  the  public  prints  accounts,  pur- 
porting to  be  the  substance  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  this  Committee,  at  a  period 
when   the    evidence    was    extremely    in- 
complete,   and    even     in    the    midst    of 
the   examination    of    one  particular  wit- 
ness,  and   which  accounts  happened  not 
only  to  be  incorrect,  but  were  extremely 
partial,  and  calculated  to  do  great  injury 
to  those  who  were  now  under  charge,  and 
prevent  the  course  of  justice.    Under  these 
circumstances,  he  was  anxious  to  ask  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Inverness-shire, 
as  chairman  of  that  Committee,  if  he  felt 
at  liberty  to  state  whether  any  steps  were 
to  be  taken  by  the  Committee,  to  prevent 
the    recurrence    of   irregularities   of  the 
nature  he  had  described  ? 

Mr.  BAILLIE,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  regretted  to 
state  that  certain  portions  of  the  evidence 
— indeed,  he  might  say,  as  his  hon.  Friend 
had  done,  very  partial  reports  of  the 
evidence — taken  before  the  Ceylon  Com- 
mittee had  appeared  in  some  of  the  public 
papers,  and  the  Committee  wero  certainly 
of  opinion  that  incomplete  portions  of 
evidence,  selected  perhaps  by  parties  who 
might  have  a  peculiar  bias,  were  calculated 
to  prejudice  the  ends  of  justice;  and  there- 
fore, very  unwillingly,  they  did  come  to  a 
resolution  that  day  that  the  proceedings  in 
future  should  bo  taken  with  closed  doors, 
and  he  thought  the  Committee  perfectly 
justified  in  adopting  that  resolution. 

EASTER  HOLIDAYS  ADJOURNMENT. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  rose  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government — whether  ho  would  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  so  as  to  in- 
clude Passion  week  in  the  Easter  recess  ? 
He  said  he  should  not  have  ventured  to 
make  the  proposition,  hoyd  it  tL<c^t  \^^<^'0l  \^> 
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quested  to  do  so  by  many  Members  of  tbe 
House,  and  encouraged,  after  mentioning 
the  object  to  Mr.  Speaker  and  the  leading 
Members  of  all  parties,  by  their  almost  un- 
animous acquiescence.  The  reasons  which 
influenced  those  on  whose  behalf  he  was 
speaking  and  himself  were  an  anxious  wish, 
if  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
State,  to  have  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding Easter  week  as  free  as  possible 
from  the  turmoil  of  Parliamentary  business. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  there  were  many 
persons  of  unquestioned  piety  and  the 
strongest  religious  feeling  who  not  only 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  set  apart  any 
special  seasons  for  public  and  private 
devotion,  but  who  might  regard  such  ob- 
servances with  dislike;  and  there  were 
many  Members  of  Parliament  who  partici- 
pated in  these  opinions;,  and  he  felt  sure 
that,  rejoicing  in  their  own  liberty,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  gratification  to  them  to  see 
the  business  of  Parliament  so  conducted  as 
not  to  inflict  pain  and  discomfort  upon 
those  sitting  upon  the  same  bench  and 
engaged  in  the  same  arduous  duties  as 
themselves.  Hon.  Members  would  doubt- 
less be  desirous  of  knowing  what  their  previ- 
ous practice  had  been.  He  had,  in  consult- 
ing the  journals,  found  that  for  the  last  20 
years  the  longest  Easter  vacation  had  been 
22,  the  shortest,  9  days  ;  the  average  14. 
The  House  would  observe  that  the  shortest 
would  have  included  the  whole  of  Passion 
week.  But  should  the  House  bo  of  opinion 
that  it  would  conduce  to  the  despatch  of 

Sublic  business  and  to  the  convenience  of 
[embers,  especially  those  from  a  distance, 
that  a  greater  certainty  should  prevail  as 
to  the  commencement  and  termination  of 
the  Easter  recess,  and  should  also  consider 
that  we  could  annually  afford  the  14  days, 
which  had  been  the  average  of  the  last  20 
years;  then,  as  these  14  days  had  always 
included  10  working  days,  by  adjourning 
on  the  Friday,  the  14  would  become  16, 
three  Saturdays  and  Sundays  being  in- 
cluded (instead  of  only  two,  as  heretofore) 
without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  additional 
working  day.  If  the  exigencies  of  the 
country  required  it,  the  Government  might 
take  the  Friday,  or  the  Thursday  and 
Friday  in  Easter  week.  But,  let  the 
House  observe,  that  by  adjourning  on  the 
Friday  previous  to  Passion  week,  they 
would  always  secure  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable amount  of  private  convenience  with 
the  smallest  possible  sacrifice  of  public 
bm/inesB.     Those  who  had  had  as  much 


he  thought*  agree  with  him  thai  the  pre- 
sent method  of  proceeding  was  unaetii- 
factory.     No   one  knew  what   to  £x  fat 
that  particular  week,   because,  for  some 
time,  he  did  not  know  when  Parliament 
would  rise,   and  no  one  liked   to  risk  a 
Motion  of  any  importance  at  a  time  wheo, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  so  many  Mem* 
hers  would  be  absent.     Sometimet,  when 
Parliament  had   sat  on  the  Wednesday, 
there  had  been  no  House  on  the  Tuesday  t 
at  other  times  there  had  been  no  Honse 
on  the  day  of  meeting  again;  in  shert,  it 
was  the  conviction  of  many  besides  him« 
self,  that  by  their  present  practice  they 
lost  more  time  than  they  gained,  and,  at 
all  events,  business  was  transacted  in  a 
slovenly  manner.     He  believed  this  year  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  adjourn  till  Mon- 
day, the  25th;  but  as,  until  to-morrow,  no 
notices  would  be  given  for  the  Tuesday  in 
Passion  week,  and  as  he  thought  no  one 
would  like  to  risk  a  Motion  of  importance 
for  the  chance  of  a  House  on  that  day,  he 
did  not  see  why  the  adjournment  might 
not  take  place  on  Monday.     He  thererare 
made  this  request  as  a  matter  of  feeling  on 
behalf  of  many  Members  of  the  House  and 
many  persons  out  of  the  Honse,  who  de- 
pended in  their  business  upon  the  more- 
ments  of  Parliament.     He  asked  it  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  Members,  and  for  the  more  regular 
and  satisfactory  discharge  of  public  hnsi- 
ness.     He  did  not  expect  his  noble  Friend 
to  be  able  to  predict  how  long  his  tenure 
of  oflice  would  be,  nor  what  the  future  exi- 
gencies of  the  country;  but  he  begged  him 
to  endeavour  in  future  years  so  to  arrange 
public  business  as  to  enable  the  House  to 
adjourn  as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  Fri- 
day before   Passion  week  ;  not  to  meet 
again,  at  the  earliest,   till    after  Baster 
Tuesday,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  them  a 
holyday  during  the  ton  working  days  which 
upon  an  average  of  the  last  20  years  the 
House  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  it  was  usual  . 
to  adjourn  for  the  Easter  recess  on  the 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  Passion  week; 
but,  in  the  present  year,  he  proposed  that 
they  should  adjourn  on  the  Tuesday  of 
Passion  week  to  Monday,  the  8th  of  April. 
Ho  had  already  stated  the  proposal  which 
he  meant  to  make  to  the  House;  but  his 
noble  Friend  asked  him  to  propose  the  ad- 
journment from  the  Friday  preceding,  in 
order  to  include  Passion  week.  He  conid 
only  Bay  that  ou  the  present  occasion  sneh 
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as  regarded  the  public  business,  as  tbej  pro- 
jK)sed  to  bring  forward  the  financial  state- 
ment much  earlier  than  was  usually  done, 
and  therefore  the  estimates  and  some  other 
public  business  would  necessarily  not  come 
on  upon  the  days  on  which  otherwise  they 
wottld  hare  been  taken  up.  He  would 
therefore  adhere  to  the  arrangement  he 
had  already  stated,  that  they  should  ad- 
journ on  the  Tuesday  of  Passion  week. 
That  was  one  day  earlier  than  usual,  and 
two  days  earlier  than  had  been  the  case  on 
many  occasions.     If  in  future  it  was  pro- 

?osed  that  the  Easter  recess  should  include 
^assion  week,  in  the  way  suggested  by  the 
noble  Lord,  that  proposal  would  of  course 
be  considered  by  the  Government  on  its 
own  grounds ;  but  for  the  present  year  he 
could  hot  propose  the  adjournment  earlier 
than  he  had  stated. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Mr.  ogle  rose  to  ask  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery 
to  persevere  in  cleaning  the  pictures  of  the 
old  masters;  and  also,  whether  they  con- 
templated removing  the  pictures  of  the 
Royal  Academicians  from  that  part  of  the 
building  now  appropriated  to  them  ? 

Loiu)  J.  RUSSELL  replied,  that  he 
found  on  inquiry  that  no  pictures  had  been 
ordered  to  be  cleaned  during  the  last  two 
years.  At  the  same  time  it  was  right  to 
say  that  the  trustees  were  satisfied  with 
what  had  already  been  done,  and  were  not 
of  opinion  that  any  injury  had  been  done 
to  the  pictures  by  cleaning.  With  respect 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  further  question, 
no  arrangement  had  been  finally  made  with 
regard  to  the  National  Gallery.  It  was  a 
question  at  present  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Government,  whether  in  some  way 
greater  room  might  not  be  provided  for  the 
pictures  recently  given  by  individuals  to 
the  Institution,  and  especially  for  the  Ver- 
non collection.  But  it  was  not  now  in 
contemplation  to  remove  the  pictures  ex- 
hibited in  the  Royal  Academy  from  their 
present  position. 

AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE. 

Mr.  SMYTHE  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
whether  a  document  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  public  journals,  and  which 
purported  to  be  a  despatch  from  Count  Nes- 
selrode  to  Baron  Brunow,  was  genuine  in  its 
substance,  and  authentic  in  its  descrip- 
tion? 


ViscoitntPALMERSTON:  A  despatch 
to  the  same  effect  (together  with  another 
despatch)  from  Count  Nesselrode  to  Baron 
Brunow,  was  communicated  to  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  not  many  days  ago  by 
Baron  Brunow. 

Mr.  SMYTHE:  Perhaps  the  noble 
Lord  would  also  say,  as  it  is  important  and 
necessary  to  have  complete  information  on 
the  subject,  whether  he  would  have  any 
objection  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House 
not  only  those  two  particular  despatches 
to  which  he  refers,  out  any  other  notes 
that  may  have  been  addressed  by  those 
Powers  to  the  noble  Lord,  and  which  may 
immediately  or  directly  have  been  provoked 
by  the  last  untoward  event  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  am  pre- 
paring the  communications  to  lay  before 
Parliament  as  soon  as  the  time  for  doing 
so  shall  arrive.  They  Vill  be  a  continua- 
tion of  those  documents  which  have  already 
appeared  before  Parliament.  I  thought  it 
right,  in  submitting  to  Parliament  these 
papers,  to  stop  at  the  moment  when  in- 
structions were  given  to  commence  re- 
prisals. The  instructions  given  to  the 
Minister  at  Athens  will  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament at  no  distant  period. 

Mr.  E.  DENISON:  My  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  said 
that  certain  papers  connected  with  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece  will  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  at  the  proper  time.  I  wish  to 
ask  my  noble  Friend  whether  he  means  to 
say  that  a  certain  necessary  time  is  requi- 
site for  the  preparation  of  those  papers,  or 
whether  there  are  any  events  now  in 
course  of  proceeding  which  must  be  brought 
to  a  close  before  the  proper  time  will  ar- 
rive for  those  papers  to  be  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  My  hon. 
Friend  knows  that  the  usual  course  is  not 
to  lay  before  Parliament  papers  connected 
with  negotiations  still  going  on  and  pend- 
ing, as  it  is  obvious  that  much  inconveni- 
ence would  arise  from  that.  The  present 
state  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  French 
Government  has  offered  its  good  offices 
with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion between  England  and  Greece,  and 
that  negotiation  I  can  hardly  say  is  going 
on,  because  we  have  no  account  so  late 
as  the  arrival  of  the  French  negotiator  at 
Athens.  Until  that  negotiation  is  brought 
to  a  point,  my  hon.  Friend  and  the  House 
must  feel  that  laying  statements  on  the 
table  from  day  to  day  regarding  those 
transactions  would  not  ooiod^^^^  V^  ^^\&c- 
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terest  of  the  public,  or  giye  to  the  House  '  number  of  men  thej  maintained  in  the 


any  information  on  which  it  could  form  a 
distinct  opinion. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of 
Supply. 

On  the  first  vote  being  read,  namely, 
that  99,128  men  should  be  voted  for  the 
ensuing  year, 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  said,  he  was  sorry  that 
the  vote  now  put  into  the  Chairman's  hand 
had  not  been  agreed  to  on  Friday  night ; 
for  the  consequence  was,  that  he  should 
have  to  make  a  more  detailed  statement 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  inflicted  on 
the  Committee.     He  was  sure,  however, 
that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose felt  that,  in  opposing  the  vote  on 
Friday,  he  had  no    other  alternative  but 
to  adopt  the  course  he  had  taken.     He 
now  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  not  only  to  this  vote,  but  also 
to  the  general  state  of  the  Army;  and  he 
asked  their  attention  to  that  explanation, 
which  it  was  usual  for  a  person  in  his  posi- 
tion to  give  them  annually,  with  reference 
both  to  the  strength  of,  and  expenditure 
for,  the  Army.  He  had  put  into  the  Chair- 
man's hands  the  vote  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  men,  and  it  would  be  perceived 
from  the  Army  Estimates  that  the  number 
to  be  voted  for  the  service  of  this  year  was 
99,128  ;  the  number  voted  for  the  service 
of  the  current  year  was  103,154,  showing 
a  decrease  in  the  ensuing  year  of  4,126 
of  all  ranks,  namely,  of  128  ofScers,  30S 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  the  remain- 
ing number  of  privates.     Out  of  that  force 
of  99,128  which  was  proposed  to  be  voted, 
59,398  men  were  on  home  service,  and 
39,730   were  upon  colonial   service.     Of 
the  troops  on  colonial  service  9,688  belong- 
ed to  colonial  corps,  and  therefore   there 
were  30,042  men  of  the  line  liable  to  be 
relieved  periodically  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.     Let  them,  then,  look  to  the 
59,398  men  they  had  at  home,  and  after 
deducting    from    them    the    cavalry  and 
household  troops,  to  the  extent  of  6,000, 
and  deducting   also   the  numbers  of  the 
Guards,    essentially    a    corps    for    home 
service,    they     would    have,     to    relieve 
those  39,730  men  serving  in  the   colonies, 
45,540    stationed     at    home ;     and    he 
thought    the    Committee    would    admit, 
on  viewing   the  matter  in  that  point  of 
view,  that  the  vote  called   for  was   not 
excessive.     With  regard  to  this  number 


Army  was  more  than  was  required,  not 
only  in  point  of  number,  but  also  in  point 
of   charge.      The   hon.    Gentleman    the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  said  that  he 
would  propose  to  reduce  the  chaive  in  the 
estimates  to  the  extent  of   5,823,0002. 
Now,  taking  one-third  of  that  to  he  effeet- 
ed  upon  the  Army — namely,  a  char^  of 
1,941,000;.,  he  (Mr.  F.  Maule)  presumed 
that  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  interfere  in 
this  reduction  with  the  non-effective  branch 
of  the  Army.   That  was  a  service  which  had 
been  carefully  investigated  from  time  to 
time  ;    it  was  one  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  necessary  burden  on  the  pub- 
lic, and  which  it  would  be  impoBsiUe  to 
reduce  otherwise  than  by  carefully  watch- 
ing and  effecting  reductions  as  Tacandes 
occurred.     Therefore,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  reduction  could  not  apply  to  the 
non-effective  branch  of  the  service.     Then 
let  them  see  how  the  effective  branch  of 
the  service  stood.     They  proposed  to  have 
99,128  men,  at  a  charge  of  3,936,5822. 
Let  them  take  with  that  the  sum  which  he 
calculated  was  proposed  to   he   reduced 
by  his  hon.   Friend — namely,  a  sum  of 
1,941,0002.,  and  there  would  remain  a 
sum  for  the  effective  service  of  the  Army 
of  1,995,5822.;  and  he  asked  what  force 
would  that  maintain  ?     He  would  torn  to 
the  year  1835 — ^the  year  to  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  so  pointedly  alluded.     He  (Mr. 
F.  Maule)  found,  from  the  calculation  made 
in  1835,  that  over  the  whole  Army,  taking 
in  all  the  charges  of  the  land  force,  and 
calculating  that  by  the  nmnber  of  rank 
and  file  in  the  Army,  the  charge  per  man 
was  422.  15f.  11<2.    Now,  if  &ey  divided 
that  1,995,5822.  by  40»taking  the  ex- 
pense of  each  at  402.  per  man — it  wonld 
maintain  an  army  for  service  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  for  reliefs  for  the  colonies,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  service  at  home, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  the  country,  of  50,000  men.     That,  he 
apprehended,  was  a  number  so  infinitely 
below  the  standard  of  his  hon.  Friend  in 
1835,  when  they  had  81,000  men,  that  he 
must  at  least  have  recourse  to  some  other 
calculation  before  he  could  take  from  the 
effective  branch  of  tlie  army  expenditure 
so  large  a  sum.     His  hon.  Friend  went 
on  to  say  that  the  Army  since  1835  had 
been   increased   from   time  to  time,   and 
that  all  those  additions  had  been  studi- 
ously maintained,  and  that  they  had  never 
gone  back  in.  their  steps.     It  was  quite 
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additions  to  the  strength  of  their  Army 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  found  in 
1835  the  Army  did  not  exceed  81,271 
men ;  but  in  the  year  1838  disturbances 
arose  in  Canada,  an  insurrection  of  a  very 
formidable  nature  took  place,  and  the 
Army  was  immediately  increased  to  89,305 
men.  It  was  increased  in  the  following 
year  to  93,000  men,  and  in  the  year  1840 
certain  colonial  corps  were  raised,  and  not 
only  with  the  sanction  of  the  House,  but 
on  the  urgent  representation  of  Members 
of  the  House,  that  the  service  In  the  colo- 
nies  would  be  performed  far  more  economi- 
cally by  a  certain  force  of  colonial  corps — 
the  number  then  amounted  to  95,628.  In 
the  year  1 842  troops  were  required  for  emer- 
gencies that  had  arisen  in  India  and  China, 
and  the  Army  was  increased  to  101,455. 
In  the  year  1846,  the  Goyemment  of 
the  country  came  down  to  the  House  with 
a  supplementary  estimate,  which  was  cor- 
dially approved  of  by  the  House,  and  the 
force  was  then  augmented  to  108,608 
men.  In  1849  the  number  was  raised  still 
further  to  113,847,  which  was  the  highest 
number;  and  that  occurred  in  this  way — 
several  regiments  were  sent  home  from 
the  Indian  establishment  after  the  general 
actions  on  the  Sutlej,  under  the  opinion 
that  India  was  to  see  no  more  war.  The 
very  next  year  a  similar  number  of  regi- 
ments was  required  for  India;  and  had 
those  to  which  he  had  just  referred  been 
dismissed  immediately  on  their  return,  as 
the  hon.  Oentleman  woidd  have  them  do, 
the  consequence  would  have  been  that  the 
expense  would  have  been  doubled.  That 
must  show  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding,  that  it  would  not 
be  the  wisest  or  most  economical  course  to 
adopt,  at  the  moment  they  had  some  addi- 
tional men  to  reduce  them,  without  waiting 
for  some  time.  Then  they  came  to  a 
turning  point,  and  the  amount  was  reduced 
last  year  from  113,847  to  103,254,  and 
this  year  the  number  was  to  be  reduced 
from  103,254  to  99,128.  That,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  still  an  increase  on  the  force 
of  1835,  amounting  to  17,857  men;  but 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  duties 
that  had  been  added  since  1835,  he  felt 
they  were  fully  justified  in  keeping  up  the 
increased  force  they  at  present  maintained. 
It  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  that  if 
their  colonies  were  to  have  the  power  of 
self-control  and  government,  it  was  but 
fair  those  colonies  should  maintain  the 
force  they  s^it  out,  as  he  said,  in  the  form 
of  a  military  police;  but  as  he  (Mr.  F. 


Maule)  maintained,  in  the  form  of  a  mili- 
tary protection.  That  was  a  policy  not 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Government.  So 
far  as  barracks  went,  and  finding  lodgings 
for  troops,  the  noble  Earl  the  Colonial 
Secretary  had  called  upon  the  local  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  find  barrack  accommo- 
dations at  Montreal,  and  the  noble  Earl 
had  also  called  upon  the  local  Government 
of  Australia  to  maintain  barrack  establish- 
ments and  lodgings  for  the  troops  in  that 
colony.  That  was  one  step  in  the  direc- 
tion which  his  hon.  Friend  referred  to;  and 
he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  say,  that 
as  the  colonies  increased  in  wealth  and 
importance,  and  as  they  required  a  body  of 
troops  from  this  country  to  protect  their 
interest,  they  should  not  contribute,  as 
some  did  at  present — the  Ionian  Isles — 
for  the  protection  the  mother  country 
afforded  to  them.  He  was  quite  prepared 
to  maintain  that  there  was  scarcely  one  of 
their  colonies  in  that  position  that  they 
could  be  thrown  on  their  own  military  re- 
sources, and  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  mother  country  to  maintain  troops  in 
those  colonies  for  their  protection.  It 
would  appear  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
that  there  were  too  many  ofiicers  kept  up 
in  the  Army.  His  (Mr.  F.  Maulers)  ex- 
perience lead  him  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion. His  experience  had  always  been 
that  the  officers  of  the  British  Army  were 
the  worst  paid,  and  the  hardest  working 
class  of  public  servants,  he  knew  of.  He 
asked  them  to  look  to  the  pay  of  the  offi- 
cers of  a  regiment,  and,  in  the  first  place, 
to  look  to  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  would  treat  it  in  a  mercantile  way,  so 
that  it  might  be  perfectly  plain  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  mercantile  men.  The 
lieutenant-colonel,  to  arrive  at  that  rank 
in  the  Army,  paid  4,540/.  for  his  commis- 
sion, and  his  pay  for  commanding  a  regi- 
ment was  3652.  If  they  deducted  from 
the  price  of  his  commission  the  interest,  at 
^YO  per  cent,  which  was  but  a  fair  deduc- 
tion, amounting  to  220/.,  and  202.  for  re- 
gimental expenses,  which  he  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  incur,  and  deduct  the  income 
tax— in.— -on  his  pay,  it  would,  in  all, 
amount  to  2582. ,  leaving  a  sum  of  1072. 
as  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  for  the 
duty  he  undertakes.  A  major,  taking  all 
similar  deductions,  received  932.  15;.;  a 
captain  rather  more — 1082.;  a  lieutenant 
852.;  and  an  ensign  732.  5«.  10(2.  per  an- 
num. Yet  these  were  the  men  whose  or- 
ganisation was  said  to  be  so  extravtL^«.\!i\.« 
Then,  «o  far  from  \\i^  kTm^\ws«i\^>^ss^\.\se^ 
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for  the  aristocracy  in  this  country,  the 
aristocracy  held  hut  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  commissions.  In  all  the  increase 
that  took  place  since  1835,  under  succes- 
sive Governments,  care  had  heen  taken  to 
increase  the  officers  in  very  small  propor- 
tions indeed  as  compared  with  the  men. 
The  increase  of  officers  as  compared  with 
the  men  gave  one  officer  to  152  men.  But 
the  reduction  of  officers  was  quite  another 
thing.  When  they  reduced  the  men  they 
reduced  them  generally,  without  any  great 
hurden  heing  placed  upon  the  public;  but 
if  they  reduced  officers  to  any  extent,  they 
would  have  to  begin,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
placing  a  permanent  burden  on  the  public. 
And  in  the  next  place,  they  would  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  the  public  service;  for  their 
object  always  should  be  to  keep  up  such 
an  establishment  of  officers  as  should  enable 
them,  at  the  shortest  possible  notice,  to 
raise  a  large  number  of  men,  and  make 
them  efficient  for  the  public  service.  If 
they  departed  from  that  system,  they 
would  find  it  more  costly  than  pursuing 
their  present  course.  One  more  remark  with 
regard  to  the  cavalry  regiments.  He  ad- 
mitted that  what  had  been  said  with  regard 
to  the  cavalry  regiments  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect. It  was  perfectly  true  that  the  cavalry 
regiments  had  more  officers,  in  proportion 
to  the  men,  than  the  service  actually  re- 
quired; but  those  who  knew  anything  of 
the  cavalry  service  must  recollect  that 
some  years  ago  they  were  reduced  to  near- 
ly skeleton  regiments,  which  were  capable 
of  being  increased  whenever  an  emergency 
required  it.  And  if  a  cavalry  regiment 
was  called  to  the  field,  as  was  some  time 
ago  the  case  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
its  numbers  would  be  increased,  but  with- 
out any  increase  of  officers;  and  all  cavalry 
officers  were  clear  upon  the  point  that, 
to  meet  an  emergency,  they  must  have 
their  officers  well  trained  and  disciplined. 
It  was  on  that  principle  that  cavalry  regi- 
ments could  alone  be  maintained ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  principle  was  very  admis- 
sible. He  had  stated  that  we  had  but 
45,000  men  at  home  to  supply  reliefs  to 
39,000  serving  in  the  colonies,  and  30,000 
serving  in  India — that  is,  they  had  but 
45,000  to  he  ready  at  all  times  to  supply 
reliefs  for  69,000  men  serving  abroad,  and 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Man- 
chester had  remarked  that  that  Indian  ser- 
vice had  entailed  an  expense  on  the  country 
beyond  that  stated  in  the  Army  estimates. 
He  stated  that  the  East  India  Company 
paid  the  troops  of  the  line  that  were  em- 
ployed  in  India,  jet  that  they  threw  baek 


upon  the  peDsion-list  and  half-pay  list  a 
considerable  burden.  It  was  quite  troe 
that  a  burden  of  that  description  did  arise 
for  the  number  of  men  that  served  in  the 
East  Indies;  but  what  was  their  per  con- 
tra for  that  ?  The  East  India  Company 
paid  every  year  60,0002.  into  the  Treasury 
to  meet  that  expenditare*  and  other  ex- 
penditure for  officers  and  men  of  the 
Queen's  service  employed  in  India.  An- 
other remark  had  been  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proportion  of  officers  to  nieii  in 
the  British  service.  On  referring  to  tl|at, 
he  found  that  in  the  year  1835  the  propor- 
tion of  officers  to  men  was  1  officer  to  17 
men ;  in  the  present  year  they  had  }  o^bser 
to  20  men  ;  but  if  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  turned  to 
the  army  of  a  country  which  found  great 
favour  with  his  hon.  Friend,  the  standing 
army  of  North  America,  which  they  might 
be  sure  was  not  maintained  for  the  take 
of  an  aristocracy,  they  would  find  in  the 
small  army  of  17,000  men  in  the  United 
States  775  officers,  making  1  officer  to  21 
men.  That  was  the  argument  he  bad  to 
adduce  to  the  House  for  maintaining  the 
proposition  he  had  laid  before  it,  that 
99,128  should  constitute  the  number  of 
men  to  be  employed  during  the  entwng 
year.  The  necessity  for  having  at  home  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  relieve  those 
abroad,  was  a  strong  ground  for  maintMU- 
ing  the  force  he  had  asked  for;  and  if  any 
one  would  refer  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
in  1843,  they  would  find  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  in  stronger  and 
better  language  than  he  (Mr.  F.  Maule) 
could  use,  *'  that  they  should  so  organise 
their  force  at  home  as  not  to  expatriate  for 
want  of  relief  their  force  abroad."  They 
had  now  arrived  at  a  routine  of  ten  years  of 
colonial  service,  and  if  the  House  meant  to 
retain  that  routine,  they  should  give  to 
the  Government  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing a  force  for  the  purpose.  In  addition 
to  that  consideration,  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived;  and 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  posi- 
tion which  this  country  held  amidst  other 
nations  of  the  world.  They  should  have 
this  country  in  such  a  position  with  regard 
to  its  military  force  that  it  could  ^Qt  be 
subjected  to  wanton  insult  from  oMier 
countries  taking  advantage  of  its  defenoe- 
less  situation.  What  was  the  strength  ni 
the  army  in  France?  It  consisted  of 
430  128  men>  besides  the  Gendarmerie, 

li\at\OTia\  Qi\xsA^%.     "tV*^  ^r^Migiaa  «s«k| 
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conBisted  of   325.300  men,  besides  the 
L^ndwehr  of  the  first  and  second  class, 
which  amounted  to  450,000  men.     The 
Austrian  army  consisted  of  no  less,  at  this 
moment,  than  352  generals,  2,084  staff 
officers,  16,545  officers,  49,673  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  539,880  privates, 
making  a  total  of  608,534.     He  did  not 
say  that  this  country  was  to  run  a  race 
with  the  military  establishments  of  other 
countries;  but  he  would  say  that,  consider- 
ing the  position  this  country  held  amongst 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  which  were 
almost  armed  cap-a-pie,  it  would  ill  befit  this 
country  to  maintain  itself  merely  in  a  situa- 
tion to  give  relief  to  its  troops  required  on 
colonial   service,    without  retaining  some 
margin  for  the  defence  of  its  interests  at 
home,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  dignity 
amongst  the    nations    of    Europe.      He 
thought  on  this  ground,  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  men,  he  had  shown  sufficient 
reason  why  the  Committee  should  accede 
to  the  proposition  of  the  Goyemment,  and 
grant  in  the  present  year  99,128  men. 
And  now  he  would  come  to  the  charge  for 
the  present  year;  and  in  discussing  that 
he  would  also  follow  it  by  a  cursory  and 
rapid  view  of  the  other  votes  in  the  esti- 
mates; and  his   reason  for  not  entering 
more  fully  into  those  votes  was  simply  this, 
that  those  estimates  were  now  lying  before 
the  Committee  upstairs,  and  that  Commit- 
tee was  carefully  engaged  in  investigating 
every  item,  and  would  report  upon  them 
to  the  House,     Therefore,  all  he  would  do 
was  to  give  to  the  Committee  a  cursory 
knowledge  of  each  vote.     The  charge  for 
the  land  force  was,  during  the  present 
year,  3t562,4S02. ;  and  the  charge  in  the 
last  estimates  was  3,655,5882. ;  showing  a 
decrease  of  93,158/.  upon  this  estimate. 
The  cost  for  the  staff  in  1849,  amounted  to 
1 73,3762.,  and  this  year  it  amounted  to 
164,916/.,  showing  a  reduction  of  8,460/. 
He  would  call  the  attention  of  his  hon. 
Priend,  who  complained  that  officers  were 
not  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  men,  that 
in  the  hpmo  service  there  were  reduced  on 
the  staff  two  general  officers,  two  aides-de- 
camp, five  assistant-adjutants-general,  two 
majors  of  brigade,  and  one  fort-adjutant; 
and  on  foreign  service  one  lieutenant-gene- 
ral and  one  major-general  of  a  district. 
The  charge  for  the  public  department  was 
last  year  94, 1 99/,,  this  year  92,684/. ;  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  1,515/.     The  decrease  on 
salaries  would  have  been  greater,  as  the 
reduction  in  the  civil  department  on  sala- 
ries was  2,2171,  Mud  on  account  of  postaga  I 


561/.;  but  in  the  military  department  there 
was  an  increase  on  salaries  of  191/.,  and 
on  postage  of  1,072/.,  thus  making  the 
real  saving  1,515/.  The  vote  for  the  Mi- 
litary College  was  last  year  17,408/.,  and 
for  this  year  16,895/.,  making  a  decrease  of 
513/.  The  vote  for  the  Military  Asylum  and 
Hibernian  School  was  last  year  19,298/., 
and  this  year  18.657/.,  being  a  decrease  of 
641/.  He  should  enter  more  fully  into  this 
vote  by  and  by.  He  would  only  now  ob- 
serve that  the  decrease  would  have  beei^ 
greater  but  for  some  little  additional  ex- 
penses for  building  a  house  for  the  master 
of  the  Hibernian  school.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  self-sustaining  establishment.  The 
next  vote  was  for  the  volunteer  corps 
of  yeomanry  cavalry,  upon  which  there  was 
an  increase  as  compared  with  last  year  of 
14,714/.  This  increase  had  been  caused 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  deter- 
mined last  year  that  the  yeomanry  should 
not  be  called  out  for  permanent  duty.  It 
was,  however,  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  insure  the  proper  discipline  of  the 
corps,  that  they  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity during  the  present  year  of  assembling 
for  the  purpose  of  drill.  These  items  con- 
stituted the  whole  of  the  effective  service 
of  the  Army,  and  as  compared  with  last 
year,  this  branch  showed  a  decrease  of 
89,573/.  The  next  series  of  votes  would 
be  those  on  account  of  the  non-effective 
service.  The  first  vote  would  be  that  for 
distinguished  military  services,  amounting 
to  15,112/.  The  sum  voted  last  year  un- 
der this  head  was  about  the  same,  being 
15,120/.,  a  decrease  of  8/.  The  old  sUff 
appointments  were  well  considered  somQ 
years  ago,  and  certain  of  them  were  set 
apart  as  rewards  for  distinguished  military 
services.  The  garrison  appointments  va- 
cated during  the  last  year  were  the  surgeon 
of  the  Portsmouth  garrison  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  St.  Mawe's.  The  next  item  was  the 
pay  of  general  officers,  amounting  for  the 
year  1850-51  to  58,000/.,  the  amount  taken 
under  the  same  vote  in  1849-50  being 
78,908/.,  showing  a  decrease  of  20,908/. 
In  the  vote  of  last  year,  however,  there  was 
included  a  sum  of  13,908/.,  for  arrears  of 
pay  due  to  General  Murray  at  the  date  of 
his  death;  the  real  decrease  upon  this  head, 
therefore,  for  the  year  would  be  about 
7,000/.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
officers  on  the  list,  as  compared  with  1849- 
50,  was  17.  As  compared  with  1835# 
there  was  a  decrease  u^ou  l\\^  'vVi^^  ^ 
thisyoie  oi  55M?il.  '^>2^^  «\x\^^\.^^% 
that  of  iUa  x^vVcedi  ixfil-^vj ,  ax^t^  ^\ivSb.v 
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compared  with  the  vote  of  1835,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  23,000  ?  The  amount  re- 
quired for  the  present  year  was  54,5002. ; 
in  the  year  1849-50  it  was  56,0002. ,  being 
a  decrease  of  1,5002.  The  half-pay  list, 
which  was  always  a  very  formidable  item  in 
the  estimates,  showed  a  very  fair  propor- 
tionate decrease  as  compared  with  former 
years.  The  amount  required  for  this  year 
was  386,0002. ;  in  1849-50  it  was  400,0002; 
being  a  decrease  of  14,000/.  In  the  year 
1835  the  vote  was  585,5002.,  showing  a 
decrease  of  199,5002.  since  that  year.  The 
number  of  officers  that  had  fallen  off  during 
the  last  year  from  this  list  was  234,  the 
number  placed  on  was  87.  He  might  say 
that  no  one  had  been  placed  on  the  list  who 
had  not  earned  the  reward  by  due  length 
of  service.  The  next  vote  to  which  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
was  one  including  the  charge  of  half-pay 
and  reduced  allowances  to  officers  of  dis- 
banded foreign  corps,  the  amount  required 
for  the  present  year  being  42,2002.,  being 
a  diminution  in  the  estimate  of  1,9562.  as 
compared  with  1849-50;  and  as  compared 
with  1835-6,  of  not  less  than  35,8802.  For 
widows'  pensions,  the  amount  required  for 
the  present  year  was  126,5362.;  in  the  last 
year  the  same  vote  was  128,7782.;  being  a 
decrease  of  2,2422.  The  number  of  wi- 
dows who  had  been  removed  from  the  list 
during  the  year  was  56 ;  while  two  only 
had  been  placed  upon  it;  showing  a  de- 
crease of  54  as  compared  with  1849-50; 
and  as  compared  with  1835,  the  reduction 
in  the  number  had  been  to  the  extent  of 
692.  The  decrease  from  the  year  1835 
was  22,6932.  For  the  Compassionate 
Fund,  the  sum  required  would  be  91,0002; 
in  1849-50  the  amount  was  95,5002.; 
being  a  decrease  of  4,5002.  Since  1835, 
there  had  been  a  decrease  upon  this  vote  of 
68,0002.  The  charges  for  the  in-pension- 
ers  of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  Hospitals 
showed  an  increase  of  2152.,  the  amount 
required  being  for  the  ensuing  year  35,7562. 
whereas  in  the  last  year  it  was  35,5412. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  the  charge  for 
hospital  expenses,  but  it  was  expected  that 
in  all  probability  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  the  claim  for  prize  money,  and  a  sum  of 
2,0002.  was  included  in  the  estimates  to 
meet  that  contingency.  The  charge  for 
the  out-pensioners,  which  was  always  the 
largest  in  the  non-effective  service,  amount- 
ed in  the  last  year  to  1,224,0522.;  the 
charge    for    the   present    year   would  be 

1,233,7111.,  showing  an  increase  of  9,6591. 

This  iacrease  was  not  for  any  increase  m 


the  number  of  pensioners  upon  the  liais- 
on the  contrary,  the  number  was  redueed; 
but  for  several  years  past  it  had  been  the 
custom  to  calculate  for  the  casualties  and 
deaths  a  sum  of  39,0001.  This  sum  not 
representing  accurately  the  amount  of  the 
casualties,  had  occasioned  for  several  years 
past  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the 
amount  usually  voted.  In  the  ensuing 
year  credit  had  only  been  taken  for  20,000/. 
on  account  of  casualties,  instead  of  39,000/. 
which  alteration  made  an  apparent  increase 
in  the  amount  required,  as  it  was  consid- 
ered preferable  to  take  a  sufficient  amount 
upon  vote,  rather  than  to  show  upon  the 
balance-sheet  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
the  amount  voted.  The  decrease  tmder 
this  head  since  1835  was  68,119/.  The 
last  vote  for  the  non-effective  service  was 
for  superannuations.  Last  vear  the  rote 
was  38,0002. ;  this  year  it  was  40,000/, 
being  an  increase  of  2,0002.  This  occured 
by  an  increase  to  the  Commander-in-chiers 
department  of  4002. ;  to  the  War  Office, 
8122;  to  the  Adjutant  General's  depart- 
ment, 432.;  and  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  9752., 
making  2,2302.,  from  which  was  to  bo  de- 
ducted a  decrease  in  other  departments  of 
2302.  By  a  recapitulation  of  the  rotes  for 
the  non-effective  service,  there  was  shown 
to  be  a  saving  on  the  estimates  of  this  year 
as  compared  with  the  last  of  33,241/.;  and 
upon  the  whole  of  the  estimates  for  effeo- 
tive  and  non-effective  services  there  was  a 
saving  of  122,8142.  During  the  last  few 
years  many  whose  valuable  services  were 
acknowledged  by  all,  and  for  whom  the 
greatest  respect  was  entertained,  had  found 
themselves  compelled  to  retire  upon  their 
hardly-earned  retiring  pensions,  some  of 
whom  were  so  completely  worn  out  in  the 
public  service  that  within  a  very  short 
period  of  their  retirement  they  had  died. 

Before  he  quited  this  part  of  the  subject 
he  wished  to  answer  the  charge  that  when 
the  Government  had  arrived  at  a  lai^ 
armament  they  were  not  disposed  to  go 
back  again.  In  the  1848-49  the  number 
of  men  voted  for  the  effective  service  was 
1 13,847,  the  gross  charge  was  4,356,750/. ; 
in  1850--51  the  number  of  men  proposed  to 
be  voted  was  99,128,  and  the  gross  chai^ 
wos  3,936,5822.;  the  decrease  in  the  ef- 
fective service  was  14,719,  and  the  charge 
was  420, 1 682.  In  1 848-49  the  non-effee- 
tive  service  was  73,340,  and  the  charge 
2,164,0852.  In  1850-^1,  the  men  were 
71,529,  and  the  charge  2,082,815/.  The 
total  decT^a^Q  on.  the  two  services  since 
l&4&-4a    wa.a,    m«tt,   \^,^^^  \ 
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501, 438^  But  let  him  compare  the  army 
estahlishments  as  they  were  at  present 
with  what  they  were  in  1835.  In  1835 
the  charge  for  the  Army  and  the  Militia 
was  6,126,643?.;  in  the  year  1850-51  the 
charge  for  the  Army  and  Militia  was 
6, 12^,2472. ,  making  an  increase  only  on 
the  army  and  militia  services  since  1835  of 
2,6042.  So  that  if  1835  were  to  he  taken 
as  a  standard  in  point  of  charge,  they  were 
very  mnch  nearer  to  that  estimate  than 
the  hon.  Memher  for  the  West  Riding  ap- 
peared to  he  aware  of.  But  although  they 
so  nearly  approximated  to  the  charge  of 
that  year,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Goyemment  were  to  remain  stationary  at 
that  point,  hut  would  continue  to  make 
such  further  reductions  as  should  he  found 
consistent  with  the  efficiency  and  dignity 
of  the  service,  and  would  he  prepared  to 
carry  out  every  reasonahle  and  well-con- 
sidered reform.  There  were  one  or  two 
other  points  connected  with  the  Army  to 
which  he  should  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee,  as  they  tended  greatly 
to  the  promotion  of  the  discipline,  the  com- 
fort, and  the  character  of  the  Army.  The 
first  point  to  which  he  would  allude  was 
that  of  military  imprisonment,  which  had 
placed  upon  the  army  establishments  a  con-> 
siderable  charge  since  1835.  The  ex- 
penses of  those  committed  to  prison,  he 
was,  however,  happy  to  state,  had  been 
more  than  covered  by  the  sums  deducted 
from  their  pay  in  the  course  of  this  year. 
He  was  also  happy  to  state  that  a  con- 
siderable improvement  had  taken  place  in 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Army, 
when  measured  by  the  numbers  committed 
to  military  prisons.  It  was  also  satisfac- 
tory that  the  number  of  young  men  com- 
mitted to  military  prisons  from  the  ranks 
had  been  gradually  decreasing  for  the  last 
three  years.  In  1847,  the  number  com- 
mitted under  20  years  of  age  was  1,126; 
in  1848,  981;  and  in  1849,  589.  The 
number  of  men  comniitted,  of  two  years' 
service,  was,  in  1847,  1,656  ;  in  1848, 
1,590;  and  in  1849,  1,000.  He  felt 
confident  that  a  continuance  in  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  education  would  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
committals.  There  were  many  other  items 
connected  with  this  interesting  subject, 
but  he  would  allude  oidy  to  one  of  them. 
But  as  the  system  of  imprisonment  now 
pursued  by  the  Army  had  been  much  com- 
mented and  animadverted  upon,  and  mis- 
represented in  many  cases,  he  took  this 
opportumtjr  of  Btating  that  the  alteration 


had  been  sanctioned  by  military  persons  of 
high  authority,  and,  as  far  as  he  himself 
had  observed  it,  he  considered  that  the 
system  had  worked  well,  and  had  had  a 
very  salutary  effect  upon  the  Army.  For- 
merly when  soldiers  were  committed  to 
prison  they  were  allowed  to  go  to  bed  at 
a  certain  hour  at  night  and  to  rise  at  a 
certain  hour  in  the  morning,  thus  giving 
them  a  constant  succession  of  good  nights' 
rest.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  Prisons  that,  without  at  all  in- 
juring the  health  of  the  men,  or  interfering 
with  the  practice  of  their  previous  life,  it 
would  be  a  proper  regulation  to  make  that 
every  other  night  the  men  should  sleep 
actually  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were 
on  duty  or  guard.  That  regulation  had 
been  adopted,  and  the  men  who  had  suffered 
under  it  had  made  a  firm  resolution  never 
to  go  back  to  prison  again.  Another  point 
was  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  Army. 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  latest  return  as  to 
the  mortality  in  the  Army  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  mortality  at  home  was  almost 
the  same  as  in  previous  years,  except  the 
cases  of  cholera  that  occurred,  and  those 
he  was  happy  to  say  were  comparatively 
very  few  in  the  Army,  as  the  epidemic  did 
not  fall  upon  the  soldier  with  half  the 
severity  with  which  it  visited  the  civilian. 
But,  so  far  as  the  returns  had  been  received 
from  abroad,  the  improvement  of  the  health 
of  the  Army,  generally  speaking,  was  very 
great.  He  found  that  the  following  was 
the  ratio  of  mortality  per  1,000  of  the 
strength  among  the  troops  serving  on 
foreign  stations  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1849,  compared  with  the  average  of 
the  previous  10  years : — British  Guiana, 
1848-9,142,  average  of  previous  10  years, 
97.9;  Trinidad,  33.0,  average  as  above, 
102.9;  Tobago,  98.6,  compared  to  75.9; 
Grenada,  12.3,  compared  to  43.4;  St.  Vin- 
cent's, 6.0,  compared  to  66.1;  Barbadoes, 
128.8,  compared  to  42.9;  St.  Lucia,  17.4, 
compared  to  67.6;  Dominica,  40.4,  com- 
pared to  132.3;  Antigua,  10.9,  compared 
to  63.2;  St.  Kitt's,  19.4,  compared  to 
105.6;  Windward  and  Leeward  combined, 
68.4,  compared  to  67.6;  Jamaica,  48.3, 
compared  to  66.9;  Gibraltar,  8.4,  com- 
pared to  11.1;  Malta,  30.1,  compared 
to  15.1;  Ionian  Islands,  23.1,  compared 
to  15.5;  Bermuda,  8.4,  compared  to 
27.2;  Newfoundland,  10.3,  compared  to 
9.1;    Nova  Scotia  and   New  Brunswick^ 

1 19.7,  compared  Vi    \^.Q\  ^^xisA».^  \^.^^ 
compared  Xo  \^.&\  ^t.  l^^^^ii^,  "^ A,  ^^- 
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compared  to  12.9;  the  Mauritius,  14.6, 
eoippared  to  24.3;  Ceylon,  21.5,  compared 
to  41.4;  Madras,  22.4,  average  of  20  years 
76.1 ;  Bengal  (the  return  from  this  place  is 
for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1848),  61.3, 
compared  to  75.7;  Bombay,  26.6,  compared 
to  62.5;  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zea- 
land, 8.3,  average  of  10  years  14.0;  Van 
Diemen*s  Land,  9. 6,  compared  to  14.0.  The 
establishment  of  the  regimental  schools  in 
the  Army,  which  had  been  commenced  in 
1846,  had  been  productive  of  a  great  amount 
of  good.  From  the  last  quarterly  returns 
which  had  been  sent  in,  there  were  in  21 
schools  not  less  than  2,289  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved that  were  these  schools  more  gone- 
rally  established,  a  better  educated  body  of 
men  could  not  be  collected  together  than 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of 
the  British  Army.  He  was  also  happy  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  same  plan  of 
education  had  been  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  upper  ranks  of  the  Army.  There  was 
no  part  in  which  a  soldier  more  narrowly 
watched  his  commanding  officer  than  in 
that  of  intelligence,  and  if  a  man  once 
thought  that  ho  knew  more  than  his  officer, 
he  would  lose  that  feeling  of  respect  which 
it  was  necessary  that  every  soldier  should 
feel  towards  his  officer.  His  Grace  the 
Commander-in-chief  had  recently  insisted 
upon  all  officers  undergoing  an  examination 
before  they  entered  the  service ;  and  he 
hoped  soon  to  see  the  time  when  no  officer 
would  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
without  undergoing  an  examination  before 
he  attained  to  that  position.  Ho  would 
only  add,  that  he  had  been  assured  upon 
the  highest  authority  that  both  with  respect 
to  officers  and  men,  the  Army  was  in  a  state 
of  which  this  country  might  well  boast; 
that  it  was  prepared  at  all  points  to  meet 
the  enemy  in  the  field;  that  it  had  shown 
every  disposition  at  all  times  and  upon  all 
occasions  to  live  at  peace,  in  harmony,  and 
good-fellowship  with  its  fellow  citizens  in 
every  part,  not  only  of  this  country,  but 
of  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  he  most  heartily 
concun-ed  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  Ho  was 
happy  to  find  that  so  much  had  been  done 
to  promote  the  discipline,  the  health,  and 
education  of  the  Arujy.  He  had  heard 
from  the  present  distinguished  Commander- 
in-chief  that  the  number  of  lashes  given 
at  one  time  should  now  be  limited  to  50, 
and  it  was  a   great  satisfaction  to  have 


heard  him  say  that  even   that  nmnWr 
might  in  time  be  reduced.     He  neTer  said 
that  the  pay  of  the  men  or  officers  of  iha 
Army  was  too  high.      The  only  differeMt 
that  existed  between  him  and  his   right 
hon.  Friend  was  as  to  the  numbers  of  that 
Army.     He  believed  that  the  manner  ia 
which  the  accounts  were  kept  in  hia  right 
hon.  Friend's  office  might  be  a  pattern  to 
every  office;  and  he  was  glad  to  )iear  the 
results  which,  from  those   accounts,    hia 
right  hon.  Friend  had  been  able  to  ky  be- 
fore that  House  respecting  the   present 
state  of  the  Army;  and  he  said  so  beeause 
he  had  been  told  in  former  jears,  on  both 
sides   of  the   House,   by   officers  of  the 
highest  rank,  that  British   soldiers  were 
not  to  be  treated  like  other  men,  and  that 
only  the  lash  could  keep  them  in  order. 
Year  after  year  that  doctrine  was  support- 
ed, and  he  was  regarded  as  a  theorist  for 
opposing  it.     It  was  true  that  care  had 
been  paid  to  the  localities  of  the  barracks, 
and  that  had  tended  to  reduce  the  mor« 
tality  amongst  the  troops.     He  was  bound 
also  to  admit  that  great  attention  had  bera 
shown  to  the  accommodation  of  the  men 
in  barracks.     But  still  let  the  House  oon- 
sider  the  situation  in  which  the  country 
was  placed  in  a  financial  point  of  view. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tam  worth  would  remember  that  in  1828, 
in  consequence  of  the  public  outcry  against 
the  expenditure,  he  was  obhged  to  nomi- 
nate a  Committee  of  Finance  to  consider 
our  establishments,  and  effect  a  reduction 
in  the  various  departments;  but  thesearoh- 
ing  inquiries  they  made  were  eonsideied 
too  great,  and  they  were  not  allowed  in  the 
following  year  to  finish  the  work  they  had 
begun.     In  that  year  the  ejipenditure  ws4 
50,000,000^;    but  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  since  that  time  they  had  increased  the 
expenditure,  except  during  the  last  two 
years.      He    maintained,   however,    that 
there  was   no  necessity  for  the  increase 
during  the  intervening  years.     They  had 
not  yet  heard  the  financial  statemeiit  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  ChancsUof 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  he  thought  he  Qight 
take    the    expenditure    for    the    present 
year,  allowing  for  reductions,  at  between 
50,000,000^.    and   51,000,000f.      If  the 
House  should  decide  that  the  number  of 
men  at  present  composing  the  Army  should 
be  contmued,  then  they  could   not  turn 
round  and  refuse  to  pass  the  Estimates. 
He  held  in  his  hand   the  report  of  the 
Committee,  of  which  the  late  Sir  Heniy 
Farnell  was  chairman,  in  refisrenise  to  Ibe 
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Army  and  Navj  question,  and  which  re- 
port stated  that— 

"  the  Army  and  Navj  were  a  great  source  of  ex- 
penditure, and  it  was  only  by  keeping  them  with- 
in a  proper  limit  that  a  saring  could  be  establish- 
ed. During  a  period  of  peace,  the  Committee 
should  advert  to  the  necessity  of  turning  a  time 
of  tranquillity  to  the  improvement  of  the  revenue, 
to  retrenchment,  and  economy;  and  they  begged 
to  impress  such  on  the  serious  attention  of  the 
House." 

That  Committee  sat  in  1819.  Now,  on 
former  occasions  he  used  to  refer  to  the 
period  of  1792;  and  he  was  then  in  a  po- 
sition to  show  that  eyery  Finance  Commit- 
tee that  sat  up  to  the  period  of  1828  had 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  low  establishment 
in  view,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  credit 
of  the  country  hy  improving  its  finances, 
and  by  being  prepared,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, with  a  full  exchequer  to  supply  the 
sinews  of  war;  while,  under  the  present 
system,  they  had  heen  expending  not  only 
the  amount  of  their  revenue,  but  beyond 
the  amount  of  their  revenue.  Within  the 
last  twelve  years,  they  had  added  nearly 
40,000,000^*  to  their  debt.  Here  they 
were  at  present  in  a  condition  to  henefit 
themselves,  if  they  would  only  take  a  les- 
son from  the  Finance  Committees  that  sat 
at  various  periods  up  to  the  present.  The 
question  he  wished  to  ask  was,  did  they 
require  the  numher  of  men  they  were  then 
about  to  take  a  vote  for?  He  asserted 
they  did  not;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  preceded  him  had  given  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  show  that  such  a  numher 
should  he  voted.  In  1835  and  1836,  the 
numher  of  men  in  the  Army  amounted  to 
80,000;  hut  owing,  as  was  said,  to  the 
rebellion  in  Canada,  they  increased  in 
1837  to  89,000;  in  1838  they  increased  to 
93,000;  so  that,  owing  to  the  rebellion  in 
Canada,  which  was  temporary,  the  Army 
was  increased  13,000  men  up  to  1838. 
No  man  would  say  that  at  present  Canada, 
with  its  state  of  government,  required  an 
increase  of  soldiery.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secret^ary  at  War  had  stated  that  in 
1840  coloniiJ  corps  were  raised,  and  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  was  one  of  those  who  ap- 
proved of  such  corps,  hecause  he  saw  in 
them  the  saving  of  transit  of  troops  hack- 
wards  and  forwards.  The  nohle  Lord  tt)e 
Secretary  of  3tate  for  Foreign  Affairs  de- 
clared hefore  a  Committee  that  '*  two- 
thirds  of  the  troops  of  Qreat  Britain  were 
retained  for  the  puipose  of  relieving  those 
ahroad;"  and  therefore  it  was  only  reason- 
aUe  to  approve  of  colonial  corps,  as  they 


undouhtedly  decreased  the  puhlic  expendi- 
ture. Now,  he  thought,  hy  the  showing  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  that  they  were  en* 
titled  to  a  reduction  of  the  troops  at  home 
by  reason  of  the  colonial  corps.  But  the 
case  was  far  different;  for  in  1846,  instead 
of  a  reduction,  they  had  the  troops  in- 
creased to  108,000,  instead  of  80,000,  ia 
1835;  aifd  what  reason  was  adduced? 
Why,  the  state  of  the  country.  In  the 
following  year,  1847,  the  troops  nupahered 
113,000;  and  in  that  year  he  took  the 
sense  of  the  House  as  to  whether  retro- 
gression would  not  be  the  better  policy;  hut 
the  Government  met  him  with  the  stater 
ment  that  *'  they  wanted  troops  for  India," 
where  at  the  time  he  believed  there  waf 
war.  Well,  at  present  there  was  peace  in 
India,  and  why  were  not  these  men  re- 
duced ?  He  wished  to  know  why  recruit- 
ing should  not  he  stopped  for  twelve 
months  ?  He  did  not  wish  that  efficient 
men  should  he  discharged  or  disbanded; 
but,  if  they  wished  to  make  a  reduction, 
tbey  should  discontinue  recruiting,  ^e 
wished  next  to  come  to  the  present  period, 
and  to  ask  why  we  should  require  an  esti- 
mate for  upwards  of  99,000  men  ?  He 
considered  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  ha4 
failed  to  make  out  a  case  in  support  of  the 
estimates,  and  the  House  should,  therefore, 
without  hesitation,  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tions of  all  Finance  Committees  from  1828 
upwards,  and  reduce  the  number  of  men. 
The  question  might  he  asked,  would  you 
reduce  them  altogether,  or  at  various 
times  ?  His  answer  was  this  : — Instead 
of  99,128,  no^  sought  to  he  voted,  he 
would  take  89,000;  and  the  year  following 
he  would  reduce  the  numher  to  80,000, 
which  should  he  regarded  as  a  fair  and 
gradual  reduction.  In  reference  to  the  sys- 
tem of  purchase  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  officers,  he  would  wish  to  see  thfit 
system  done  away  with  altogether.  He 
was  in  favour  of  the  system  that  promoted 
men  from  the  ranks  for  merit  and  service, 
instead  of  making  promotion  a  mercantile 
principle.  A  good  deal  had  heen  said 
about  "reliefs  to  India."  Ho  would  he 
sorry  to  see  any  regiment  stationed  more 
than  ten  ye^rs  in  India,  though  he  had 
known  regiments  to  ho  eighteen  years  in 
India ;  hut  he  condemned  that  principle, 
as,  in  his  opinion,  it  amounted  to  a  hanish- 
ment  for  life  of  their  hest  officers.  He 
thought  he  had  shown  that  the  revenues 
exacted  from  the  people  now  were  as  heavy 
as  in  1828,  and  also  that  the  expenditure, 
which  had  heen  reduced  0  44,000,000{.,  t^ 
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present  rose  as  high  as  50,000,000^,  show- 
ing within  the  period  an  excess  of  some 
6,000,000?.  He  would  now  come  to  the 
nnmher  of  men.  In  1834  they  had  80,000 
men,  which  number  continued  up  to  the 
Canadian  rebellion,  when  they  increased 
to  89,000  men,  and  in  the  next  year  to 
93,000  men,  and  so  on  until  they  num- 
bered 113,000.  He  contended  there  had 
been  no  circumstance  to  warrant  such  an 
increase  in  the  country's  expenditure,  and 
that  at  present  they  were  in  a  position  to 
commence  a  reduction.  If  he  spoke  of 
economy,  he  was  told  that  it  was  the  old 
argument  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence; 
but,  after  all,  that  was  the  real  argument. 
The  establishment  which  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  1792  recommended  was  45,242 
for  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  colo- 
nies. He  was  not  prepared  to  return  to 
that  number  at  present,  but  possibly  they 
might  come  by  and  by  to  it,  when  the  co- 
lonies were  their  own  managers,  and  took 
upon  themselves  their  own  police.  30,000 
men,  or  a  large  portion  at  least,  might 
then  be  withdrawn  from  the  colonies;  and 
the  time  might  come,  though  he  might  not 
be  in  that  House  to  hear  it,  when  they 
would  be  able  to  return  to  the  old  estab- 
Ibhment  of  1792,  or  very  near  it.  They 
had  heard  no  reason  for  maintaining  a 
large  army,  except  that  France  and  Prussia 
were  doing  so  ;  but  when  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Admiralty  proposed  to 
keep  up  a  large  fleet,  because  France  was 
extending  hers,  he  protested  against  that 
doctrine — and  he  did  so  now.  We  had 
paid  a  severe  penalty  in  the  shape  of 
600,000,000?.  of  debt  for  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Continent;  and  if  war  should 
again  arise,  it  might  not  be  in  the  power 
of  any  House  of  Commons  to  adopt  such  a 
course  again.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  army  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, let  Parliament  grant  to  the  people  the 
reforms  he  considered  to  bo  their  right, 
and  let  the  policy  of  this  country  rest  on 
the  contentment  of  the  people,  and  not  on 
force.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
now  sat  on  the  Treasury  benches  seemed 
to  have  become  Tories.  There  must  be 
something  infectious  in  the  seats,  for  he 
could  bring  before  the  House  speeches  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, telling  the  Tories  in  times  past. 
Tear  after  year,  not  to  trust  to  bayonets  or 
large  military  establishments,  but  to  de- 
pend on  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  and 
oieir  intereat  to  maintain  peace  ;  but  iho 
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noble  Lord  ifaa  now  equally  ready  to  main- 
tain the  contrary  doctrine,  and  tliat  larse 
establishments  must  be  kept  up.  He  wmM 
advise  hon.  Gentlemen  not  to  take  the 
opinion  of  any  Secretary  at  War  or  Prime 
Minister,  but  to  judge  for  themselTes  of 
the  circumstances  of  Uie  country.  In  1835 
the  cavalry  was  10,880;  in  1850  it  is 
12,850 ;  of  foot  guards  there  were,  in 
1835,  4,782,  in  1850  the  number  18  5,206; 
of  infantry  the  number  was  72,722,  it  is 
now  102,312,  including  those  in  India; 
and  the  colonial  corps,  which  were  in  1835, 
5,590,  are  now  9,998 — making  an  aggre- 
gate, therefore,  of  100,990  in  1835, 
against  129,625  in  1850.  He  would  con- 
trast the  amount  of  the  Army  in  1835  with 
that  of  the  present  time,  by  showing  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  distributed.  The 
force  for  Great  Britun  in  1835  waa  23,013, 
now  it  was  33,972  ;  for  Ireland,  in  1835, 
it  was  21,300;  now  it  was  29,400;  in  tiie 
colonies,  in  1835,  it  was  36,941  ;  it  was 
now  39,730;  the  total  amount  of  om*  force 
for  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  eoh^ 
nies,  in  1835,  was  81,271,  and  at  presoit 
it  was  99,128,  being  an  increase  of  17,857. 
The  force  in  India  in  1835  was  14,720, 
and  now  it  was  30,497,  making  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  the  Army  129,625. 
However,  as  India  defrayed  Uie  erpense 
of  the  troops  stationed  there,  he  wonla  lay 
nothing  about  them,  but  confine  himself  to 
the  force  maintained  for  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  colonies,  which,  as  be 
had  showed,  exceeded  that  which  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  same  purpose  in  1835  bj  no 
less  than  17,857.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  only  increase  to  our  armed  force  mce 
1835.  In  addition,  there  were  10,000 
pensioners,  and  10,000  labourers  in  the 
dockyards  enrolled,  whilst  the  EngUsh  and 
Irish  police  had  been  augmented  bj  about 
10,000 ;  in  all,  30,000.  To  return  to  the 
increase  of  17,857  men  over  the  estimate 
of  1835,  he  proposed  to  reduce  it  this  year 
by  10,000  men,  and  to  reduce  the  remain- 
ing 7,857  next  year.  That  would  effect  a 
saving  of  expenditure  equal  in  amount  to 
the  malt  tax  and  hop  duty;  and,  as  there 
was  a  surplus  of  3,000,000/.,  the  House 
might  repeal,  in  addition  to  those  taxes, 
the  taxes  on  windows  and  on  **  know- 
ledge." Savings  might  also  be  made  by 
consolidating  regiments.  The  three  regi- 
ments of  horse  guards,  which  nnmbered 
only  1,300  men,  might  very  well  be  thrown 
into  one,  and  the  seventeen  other  cavalry 
regiments  might  be  reduced  to  seven  or 
e\g\i\.    ^3  %M<c\i  Ml  %x&a\^m%i(MraL  %  ««a<. 
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siderable  Baying  would  be  made  as  regard- 
ed officers,  barracks,  clothing,  and  other 
matters.     The  infantry  of  the  line,  num- 
bering 75*178    men,  composed  no  fewer 
than  100  regiments ;  but  if  1,000  men 
were    apportioned  to  each   regiment,   as 
ought  to  be  the  case,  an  important  saving 
would  result.     The  Secretary  at  War  had 
not  clearly  distinguished,  in  the  statement 
which  he  had  made,  between  the  charges 
for  the  effective  and  non-effective  service. 
In  1835,  the  charge  for  the  non-effective 
service    was    2,499,000?.  ;    now   it    was 
2,082,0002.,  being  a  reduction  of  417,0002. 
The    right     hon.    Secretary  ingeniously 
availed  himself  of  this  reduction  to  say 
that  the  gross  charge  for  the  Army  and 
Militia  was  only  2,6042.  more  at  present 
than  it  was  in  1835.     But  it  was  the  effec- 
tive force  with  which  the  Committee  had 
to   deal,  and  that  was    augmented  from 
3,294,0002.  in  1835,  to  3,936,0002.  now 
— an  increase  amounting  to  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  the  saving  made  in  the  non- 
effective branch.     It  was  of  the  unneces- 
sarily large  charge  for  the  effective  service 
that  he  and  his  friends  complained,  and 
called  upon  the  Government  to  reduce  it. 
He  did  not  wish  that  one  single  soldier 
should  be  discharged ;    but  that  the  re- 
duction  should   be   effected  by  a  cessa- 
tion of  recruiting,  by  which    means  the 
saving  was  effected  in  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding    1835.       Let    not    the    Govern- 
ment think  that  they  would  cease  to  be 
pressed.    The  country  Gentlemen  would 
be  down  upon  them  harder  next  year  than 
they  were  then,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
afford  all  the  relief  required  by  the  nation 
without  a  reduction  of  at  least  10,000,0002. 
The  force  had  been  kept  up  at  its  present 
amount  in  order  to  keep  down  the  people, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights.    How 
heavily  the  burden  pressed  upon  the  com- 
munity was  illustrated  by  the  fact,  which 
he  had  recently  ascertained  by  inouiry, 
that  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone  600  dis* 
tress  warrants  were  out  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  rates,  to  say  nothing  of  distresses 
for  assessed  taxes,  of  which  he  intended  to 
move  for  a  return  embracing  the  whole  of 
the  country.     Through  the  pressure  of  the 
rates,  and  of  taxation,  numbers  of  con- 
tributors to  the  support  of  the  State  had 
been  converted  into  burdens  on  its  re- 
Bources.     Were  the  reduction  which   he 
proposed    effected,  the  force  would    still 
luuount  to  mor^  than  it  was  in  1835,  in- 
elnding  the  dock  battalions,  the  pensioners, 
and  the  additioiuil  police.    Let  those  who 


\ 


complained  of  the  income  tax  bear  in  mind 
that,  if  the  Army  and  Navy  had  not  been 
increased,  that  tax  would  never  have  been 
imposed.     He  pledged  himself  to  struggle 
for  a  reduction  of  10,000,0002.,  as  neces- 
sary both  to  prevent  pauperism  and  crime, 
and  to  afford  the  people  proper  relief  and 
enjoyment,  and  for  each  specific  diminu- 
tion he  undertook  to  make  out  a  sufficient 
case.     The  English  people  were  an  econo- 
mical people.     [Laughter.]    He  repeated 
that  statement.      That  they  were  econo- 
mical was  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
amassed  so  much  capital;  but  at  present 
the  taxation  pressed  so  heavily  on  them 
that  they  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
their  economy,  and  it  was  on  that  ground 
that  he  asked  for  reduction.     A  gentle- 
man named  Norman,  in  the  City,  had  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  show  that  the  people  of  England 
were  not  heavily  taxed  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries;  but  his  object  in 
referring  to  the  work  was  not  to  combat 
its  doctrine  on  this  occasion,  but  only  to 
pomt  out  an  extraordinary  misrepresenta^ 
tion  that  occurred  in  its  second  page.     It 
was  there  stated  that  his  (Mr.   Hume's) 
friend,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  maintained 
that  taxation  amounted  only  to  this  :  that 
Government  spent  the  money,  which  the 
people  would  have  to  spend  if  they  had 
not  paid  the  taxes.     That  was  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  Mr.  Mill*s  opinions.   ["No! "] 
Yes,   it  was.      Mr.    Mul  entertained  an 
opinion  the  very  reverse  of  that  attributed 
to  him.     If  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the    Government    would    consent  to  the 
Amendment,  it  would  relieve  him  from 
some  of  the  applications  with  which  he 
was    bothered  at  present.      The  Prime 
Minister  must  be  wretched  whilst  in  office, 
and  he  often  wondered  how  any  man  would 
accept  it.     The  more  he  had  to  give  away 
the  more  he  was  pestered  by  applications, 
and  therefore  the  noble  Lord  would  get 
rid  of  some  of  his  tormentors  by  assenting 
to  the  Amendment. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

"  That  a  number  of  land  forces,  not  exceeding 
89,128  men  (exclunTc  of  the  men  employed  in 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany), commissioned  and  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers included,  be  maintained  for  the  service  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
fit>m  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1860,  to  the  Slst  day 
of  March,  1851,  inclusive." 

Majou  BLACKALL  said,  he  could  as- 
sure the  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  was  not 
because  oi  \i\ftYk!^N\ii^\i^«a^wscftRN«^'^v^ 

ihe  aen\c«  ^«X  V^  AiwSA  ^'^-^'^  "^^ 
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Ainendmetit.  Having  listened  attentirelj 
to  bis  address,  he  was  of  opinion  that  he 
had  not  made  out  his  case.  Was  there 
any  one  of  the  colonies  in  which  the  num- 
her  of  reliefs  could  he  reduced  ?  He  had 
taken  the  trouhle  of  ascertaining  what  num- 
ber of  troops  of  the  line  were  quartered  in  the 
different  colonies.  He  found  that  in  the 
Irhole  of  the  American  colonies  there  were 
but  eleven  regiments  of  the  line.  As  each 
regiment  had  a  dep6t  of  about  200  men  at 
home,  the  effective  force  was  only  5,500 
men;  and,  looking  at  the  extent  of  coun- 
try to  be  garrisoned,  he  thought  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  that  force  was  too 
large.  In  the  West  Indies  there  were 
•even  regiments,  or  3,500  men,  scattered 
over  the  various  islands.  At  tho  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  there  were  five  regiments,  or 
2,500  men.  Considering  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  frontier  to  be  guarded,  and 
Remembering  what  had  occurred  within  the 
last  few  years,  he  should  like  to  know 
whether  any  hon.  Member  would  propose 
to  make  a  reduction.  Were  any  troops 
withdrawn,  he  helievod  the  colonists  would 
soon  call  out  for  protection.  In  Ceylon 
there  were  two  regiments  of  the  line,  or 
1,000  men :  at  Mauritius  the  same  num- 
ber. In  tho  whole  of  Australia,  including 
New  Zealand  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land, 
there  were  only  five  regiments  of  the  line, 
or  2,500  men.  At  Gibraltar,  also,  there 
were  five  regiments,  or  2,500  men;  a  num- 
ber which  had  always  been  considered  re- 
quisite to  hold  it  as  a  military  post.  At 
Malta  there  were  two  regiments,  or  1,000 
men ;  and  the  same  number  in  China. 
Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  troops  in 
the  colonies;  and  after  this  enumeration, 
he  must  repeat  his  belief  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  out  no  case  for  the 
reductions  which  had  been  proposed  by 
him.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  a 
charge  against  the  Army  which  was  hardly 
fair,  namely,  that  it  had  been  maintained 
in  order  to  keep  down  a  class.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Army  afforded  a  contradiction 
to  that  statement;  and  ho  must  add,  that 
whenever  there  had  been  an  apprehension 
of  danger  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
the  manufacturers  had  been  the  first  to  de- 
mand the  aid  of  the  military,  and  to  grum- 
ble at  their  removal. 

Sir  W.  MOLESWORTH  :  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  has  declared  that 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
has  not  made  out  a  case  for  the  reduction 
which  he  proposes;  and  tho  right  hon.  Gen- 
tletuan  tho  Secretary  of  War  stated  that 


the  expense  of  the  Army  iiid  the  Militia 
at  the  present  moment  is  rery  iiearij  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1835.  Now  there  are 
two  kinds  of  military  expenditure — namely, 
effective  and  non-effective.  The  effective 
military  expenditnre  is  for  aenrieea  actaally 
performing;  the  noneffective  for  aerviees 
performed.  The  former  is  under  the  im- 
mediate and  direct  control  of  Perlianient, 
and  is  in  proportion  to  the  force  maintain- 
ed, and  increases  or  decreases  with  the 
number  of  men  voted.  The  non-effective 
expenditure  depends  upon  the  number  of 
men  which  have  been  employed  in  prerions 
years,  and  therefore  is  removed  from  the 
direct  and  immediate  control  of  Parliament. 
To  judge,  therefore,  of  the  increase  or  re- 
trenchment which  has  been  made  in  the 
Army  expenditure,  the  effective  expendi- 
ture should  be  alone  considered.  In  1835 
tho  number  of  men  toted  was  81,000,  and 
the  estimate  for  effective  services  was 
3,334,000^.;  in  1848,  the  number  of  men 
was  114,000,  and  the  estimate  4,356,0007. 
This  year  the  number  of  men  is  proposed 
to  be  89,000,  and  the  estimate  ror  them 
3,936,000^.  —  a  decrease  therefore  as 
compared  to  1848,  of  15,000  men,  and 
420,000^.  —  an  increase,  as  compared  to 
1835,  of  18,000  men,  and  592,0001. 
Now,  ought  tho  force  of  the  Army  to  be 
reduced  to  the  standard  of  1835  ?  That 
force  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  each 
requiring  separate  consideration.  One  part 
is  employed  in  the  foreign  possessions  of 
the  Crown,  the  other  part  at  home.  With 
regard  to  the  force  at  home,  I  shall  say 
nothing  at  present.  I  am  not,  for  many 
reasons,  inclined  to  strip  the  centre  of  the 
empire  of  military  force;  and  if  we  main- 
tain a  considerable  force  in  the  colonies, 
we  ought  to  have  a  considerable  force  at 
home  to  relieve  the  troops  in  the  colonies. 
The  question,  therefore,  to  which  I  shall 
confine  myself  is,  whether  there  can  and 
ought  to  be  made  a  considerable  reduction 
in  our  military  force  in  the  colonies.  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  a  return  printed  last  year  of  the  expen- 
diture of  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the 
colonies,  for  the  year  1846-7.  This  return 
gives  the  expenditure  for  that  year  at 
3,500,0002.  But  that  sum  did  not  include 
any  indirect  expenditure,  nor  the  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  the  fleets  maintained  on 
the  colonial  stations,  which  last  expendi- 
ture, 1  reckon  at  not  less  than  1 ,000,0001. 
a  year.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the 
direct  military,  naval,  and  civil  expenditore 
of  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  odonieSf 
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did  not  ftmount,  in  the  years  1846-7,  to 
much  less  than  4,500,000^.  I  will  confine 
my  obserrations  to  the  militarj  expendi- 
ture. According  to  this  return  the  direct 
military  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain  on 
accotint  of  the  colonies  (including  ordnance 
and  commissariat  expenditure)  amounted 
to  3,000,0001.  in  1846-7:  aU  this  expen- 
diture  was  on  account  of  the  effeotire 
military  force ;  and  as  in  1846-7  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  empire  on  aceonnt 
of  effective  military  force  amounted  to 
6,600,000^.,  it  follows  that  ^-llths  of 
our  effective  military  expenditure  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  colonies;  and  as  in  the  long 
run  the  expenditure  on  account  of  non- 
effectite  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  effee- 
tive  force  which  had  been  previously  em- 
ployed, I  am  ehtitled  to  assert  that  5-1  Iths 
of  our  whole  military  expenditure  is  on 
tecount  of  the  colonies.  Now,  in  the 
years  1846-7,  the  whole  military  expen- 
diture, including  ordnance  and  commis- 
sariat, amounted  to  9,000,000^.,  of  which 
4,000,0002.  was  required  in  consequence 
of  the  force  we  were  maintaining,  or  had 
maintained,  in  the  colonies.  Therefore 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  military  force 
to  be  kept  in  the  colonies  is  a  question 
with  regard  to  4,000,0001.  of  annual  ex- 
l»enditure,  consisting  directly  of  3,000,0002. 
expenditure  for  effective  service,  and  in- 
directly of  1,000,000/.  expenditure  foi* 
non-effective  services.  It  is  evident,  how- 
eter,  that  it  is  only  in  the  effective  expen- 
diture that  any  immediate  reduction  can 
be  made.  The  question  therefore  is,  do 
we  want  41,000  troops  In  the  colonies? 
If  we  do.  Ire  -must  pay  for  them,  and  we 
ought  to  keep  an  ample  force  at  home  to 
relieve  them.  We  may  make  some  econo- 
inxes  here  and  there,  save  a  few  thousands; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  thiilk  that  the  Army 
has  been  well  maliaged,  economically  speak- 
ilig;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  we  can- 
not reduce  the  cost  of  these  troops  under 
4,000,0002.  a  year  for  effective  and  non- 
effective expenditure.  To  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  military  force  in  the  colonies  can 
be  reduced,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how 
it  is  distributed.  I  have  only  its  distribu- 
tion in  1848-9,  which  1  will  take  in  con- 
nexion with  the  expenditure  for  1846-7. 
I  am  sorry  that  there  is  no  return  of  the 
distribution  and  expenditure  of  our  mili- 
iary  force  for  the  same  year.  Our  troops 
are  distributed  through  three  different  class- 
es of  colonies,  namely,  military  stations, 
plantations  or  subjugated  territories,  and 
eolonies,  properly  so  called.    With  regard 


to  military  stations,  if  the  people  of  Eng- 
land pride  themselves  on  such  fortresses  as 
Malta  and  Qibraltar;  if  they  choose  to 
have  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  will  display 
their  wisdom  by  layihg  claim  to  Sapiensa ; 
if  they  have  a  mind  for  St.  Heleiid,  Hong« 
Kong;  Labuan,  and  the  Falkland  Islands; 
if  they  will  dot  the  world  over  with  their 
troops — why,  they  must  pny  for  so  doing; 
they  must  not  grudge  500,0002.  a  year  for 
effective  military  expenditure  in  these 
places ;  for  the  follies  of  mankind  afe  al- 
ways the  most  expensive  of  their  amuse- 
ments. But  I  do  grudge  the  expense  of 
2j500  troops  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  Our 
military  expenditure  on  account  of  these 
islands  has  amounted,  on  an  average,  td 
about  1 30,0002.  a  year,  or  about  4,500,0002. 
since  the  peace.  Of  that  sum  we  have  ex- 
pended 456,0002.  on  military  works.  We 
commenced  fortifications  at  Corfu,  which 
were  estimated  to  cost  152,0002.  ;  they 
have  cost  already  356,0002.  ;  they  cannot 
be  completed  at  less  than  90,0002.  more  ; 
and  when  completed  at  a  cost  of  450,0002., 
they  will  be  so  extensive  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  war,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
keep  a  sufficient  garrison  to  man  them  ; 
therefore,  in  such  an  event,  the  wisest 
plan  would  be  to  withdraw  our  troops,  and 
blow  up  the  fortifications,  and  we  could 
always  reconquer  them  if  there  were  no 
fortifications  for  less  than  the  interest  of 
the  capital  we  have  expended  upon  them 
since  the  peace.  As  military  stations  they 
are  useless,  and  their  government  has  not 
added  to  our  fame  in  Europe.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  officer  the  Member  for  Long- 
ford stated  that  there  were  only  1 ,000  troops 
in  Malta ;  the  number  was  2,891,  includ- 
ing the  Maltese  for  whom  this  country 
paid.  Next,  with  regard  to  our  military 
expenditure  in  our  plantations  and  subju- 
gated territories.  In  the  West  Indies  the 
military  force  amounts  to  about  6,500 
men,  with  an  effective  expenditure  of 
500,0002.  a  year.  Is  this  expenditure  ne- 
cessary ?  In  the  Mauritius  we  keep  1,732 
men,  at  a  cost  of  about  90,0002.  a  year. 
Since  1828  we  have  expended  200,0002. 
on  military  works  at  the  Mauritius,  and 
lately  we  have  commenced  other  new 
works,  part  of  which  is  to  cost  another 
200,0002.  These  works  and  troops  are 
said  to  be  required,  because  the  Mauritius 
is  an  important  military  station,  and  the 
inhabitants  hostile  to  our  dominion,  partly 
from  their  French  origin,  partly  from  Co- 
lonial Office  misgovernment.  There  to  de- 
fend OS  from  foreign  and  from  domMk 
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foes  from  without  and  from  within,  sea 
defences,  and  land  defences,  and  garrisons 
are  required.  In  Ceylon,  there  were  not 
1,500  men,  as  had  heen  stated,  hut  nearly 
4,000  hy  the  latest  return.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  argued  that  the  numher  of 
troops  had  not  heen  increased  in  those  co- 
lonies. [Major  Blackall  :  I  said  troops 
of  the  line.]  There  were  1,800  European 
troops  in  Ceylon.  Ceylon  affords  a  capital 
instance  of  the  mismanagement,  ignorance, 
and  higotry  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Mis- 
management and  ignorance  led  to  injudi- 
cious taxes,  which  occasioned  fiscal  riots, 
at  the  same  time  Colonial  Office  higotry 
wounded  the  religious  feelings  of  the  na- 
tives. Superstition,  and  hatred  of  races, 
slmost  produced  a  revolution,  which  was 
suppressed,  whether  with  excessive  rigour 
or  not  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  as  I  am 
not  a  memher  of  the  Ceylon  Conmiittee. 
But  this  1  am  prepared  to  say,  that  the  in- 
creased military  expenditure  of  that  colony 
has  heen  caused  hy  the  misconduct  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  our 
military  expenditure  on  account  of  our  colo- 
nies, properly  so  called,  this  is  a  question 
of  principle.  That  with  regard  to  our 
military  stations  and  plantations  was  a 
question  of  expediency.  I  maintain  on 
principle  that  our  colonies,  properly  so 
called,  in  so  far  as  they  are  integral  por- 
tions of  the  empire,  hut  do  not  contrihute 
towards  the  general  revenue  of  the  em- 
pire, ought  in  ordinary  times  to  defray  all 
their  own  expenses;  and  if  they  want 
troops  for  local  purposes,  they  ought  to 
pay  for  them.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  entitled  to  claim  the  complete  manage- 
ment of  their  local  affairs.  I,  therefore, 
maintain  we  ought  only  to  keep  troops 
in  our  real  colonies  for  imperial  pur- 
poses. I  ask  why  we  should  keep  nearly 
9,000  troops  in  North  America,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  650,000?.  a  year  ?  If  that  force 
he  intended  to  prevent  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  it  is  ridiculously  small.  If 
we  wish  to  prevent  annexation  we  must 
give  that  colony  the  complete  control  over 
all  its  own  affisiirs,  and  deprive  the  Colonial 
Office  of  its  power  of  interfering  in  the 
local  concerns  of  that  colony,  and  if  hy 
those  means  we  cannot  succeed  in  retain- 
ing the  affections  of  the  colonists,  and  at- 
taching them  to  the  empire,  he  assured 
that  results  cannot  he  obtained  hy  9,000 
armed  men,  even  were  we  inclined  to  en- 
force a  reluctant  obedience  at  the  point  of 
the  hayonet.  A  few  troops  for  show  more 
than  use  at  Quebec  and  Halifax,  would  be 


all  that  would  be  required  for  imperialpwu 
poses.     Next,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope 
the  number  of  troops  in  1848  waa  5,000, 
and  the  expenditure  in  1846-7  685,0001. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  Kafir 
war.     Now  I  contend  that  wars  with  na- 
tives are  local  wars,  which  the  colonies 
ought  to  pay  for,  and   which  then  they 
would  take  good  care  not  to  get  into.     I 
do  not  quite  agree  with  the  nohle  Earl  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that 
because  we  have  expended  some  millions 
on  those  local  wars,  we  are  entitled  to  send 
convicts  to  the  Cape.     But  I  argue,  from 
the  vigour  and  energy  with  which  the  colo- 
nists have  resisted  and  defeated  the  noble 
Earl,  that  they  are  more  than  a  nuttch  for 
a  Kafir.     Therefore  I  should  propose  to 
withdraw  most  of  our  troops  from  Soo^ 
Africa,  and  keep  only  for  imperial  purposes 
a  few  troops  at  Cape  Town.     Lastly,  in 
the  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand, 
the  number  of  troops  in  1848  waa  4,500, 
costing  in  1846-7  about  270,000;  about 
2,000  of  those  troops  are  distributed  be- 
tween Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South 
Wales.     In  the  former  colony  they  are  re- 
quired on  account  of  the  convicts — there- 
fore for  imperial  purposes.    In  New  South 
Wales  there  ought  to  be  no  troops  what- 
ever, as  I  cannot  conceive  to  what  purposes 
they  can  be  applied  except  for  pcuiee,  and 
the  colonists  ought  with  uree  institutions  to 
pay  for  their  own  police.     In  New  Zealand, 
according  to  the  last  account  from  Gover- 
nor Grey,  the  military  force  in  the  northeni 
island  amounted  to  2,948  men,  nearly  equal 
to  the  number  (3,157)  of  adult  male  Euro- 
peans not  military  in  that  island.     In  fut, 
according  to  that  authority,  the  number  of 
miliUiT  (1,798)  in  New  Ulster  exceeded 
by  298  men,  the  number  (1,500)  of  adult 
male  Europeans  not  military  in  that  pro- 
vince.    I  believe,  however,  of  this  militery 
force  about  400  are  pensioners;  the  re- 
maining 2,500  are  troops  which  must  cost 
this  country  not  less  than  150,000  a  year. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  in  addiUon  to 
this  sum  a  sum  has  been  generally  voted  of 
from  20,0002.  to  30,0001.  a  year  for  the 
civil  government  of  that  colony,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  most  costly  gem  of 
the  British  empire.     I  believe  it  has  been 
made  so  costly  by  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Colonial  Office;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  having  broken  his  pledge  of 
giving  free  institutions  to  New  Zealand.    I 
speak  not  of  Auckland  and  New  Ulster  at 
present.     I  confine  my  remarks  to  Wri- 
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lington  and  New  Munster.  I  knew  the 
leading  men  who  emigrated  there.  A  body 
better  qualified  for  self-gOTemment  never 
left  these  shores;  if  you  give  them  self- 
government  thej  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Thej  are  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  natives;  and  from  New  Munster  alone 
jou  may  withdraw  1,000  troops,  and  effect 
a  saving  of  60,0002.  a  year.  If  the  troops 
in  Canada  were  diminished  by  5,000  men, 
at  the  Cape  by  2,000,  and  in  New  Zealand 
by  1,000,  a  reduction  would  be  effected  to 
the  extent  of  8,000  men  altogether.  For 
these  reasons,  omitting  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  force  to  be  kept  at  home  or  in 
our  plantations,  I  contend  that  I  am  enti- 
tled to  vote  for  a  reduction  in  the  vote  of 
men,  because  I  am  convinced  that  a  great 
reduction  ought  to  be  made  in  the  military 
force  in  our  colonies  properly  so  called,  and 
that  such  a  reduction  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  true  principles  of  colonial 
policy  and  the  great  interests  of  our  colo- 
nial empire. 

Captain  BOLDERO  said,  that  he  un- 
derstood the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just 
sat  down  to  have  said  that  as  long  as  they 
held  their  colonies,  they  ought  to  maintain 
the  troops  there.  [Sir  W.  Molesworth: 
No,  no! J  He  understood  the  hon.  Baro- 
net to  have  said  so.  At  all  events,  he 
could  not  understand  how  he  could  vote 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  for  a 
reduction  of  11,000  of  their  troops,  when 
his  own  opinion  was  that  they  could  not 
safely  make  a  greater  reduction  than 
8,000  men.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose complained  that  they  now  had  4,000 
men  in  the  colonies  more  than  they  had  in 
the  year  1835;  but  he  should  recollect  that 
the  colonies  of  Hong  Kong  and  New  Zea- 
land, which  they  held  only  since  that  fa- 
vourite year  of  comparison,  absorbed  those 
4,000  men.  What  was  the  use  of  those 
colonies,  some  of  which  they  took  by 
stealth,  others  by  purchase?  He  could 
not  see  of  what  use  they  were  except 
to  afford  advantage  to  the  mercantile 
interests  of  this  country.  No  one  could 
presume  to  doubt  that  they  were  of  great 
advantage  in  that  way.  As  for  New  Zea- 
land, in  that  colony  there  could  be  no 
manufactures  introduced  except  from  this 
country.  They  shotdd  not  now  come  for- 
ward to  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  troops  necessary  to  protect  those  colo- 
nies which  formed  the  chief  market  for 
their  manufactures.  He  would  ask  the 
House  were  they  in  such  a  safe  position  as 
to  admit  of  their  withdrawing  any  of  the 
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troops?     Would   the    House    consent  to 
withdraw  any  of  the  troops  from  Ireland  ? 
K  the  Government  felt  that  they  could 
with  confidence  withdraw  9,000  or  10,000 
of  the  troops  from  Ireland,  they   would 
gladly  do  so;  but  such  confidence  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  that  country  as  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  appear  to  suppose.     He  looked  on 
Ireland  as  the  most  populous  and  the  most 
helpless  country  on  the  face  of  earth,  and 
could  not  admit  of  the  withdrawal  of  such 
a  number  of  troops.     There  was  not  at 
present  a  country  in  Europe  that  was  not 
kept   down  by    the   force   of   bayonets; 
and  there  was  not  a  crowned  head  that  did 
not  depend  on  such  a  force  for  its  exist- 
ence.    It  was  said  that  the  exbtence  of 
railways  did  away  with  the  necessity  of 
having  large  numbers  of  troops  in  any  one 
portion  of  their  dominions.     No  doubt  as 
a  means  of  transit  they  were  extremely 
advantageous,  and  would  be  of  great  use 
in  case  of  a  foreign  invasion;  but  in  case 
of  an  internal  commotion  they  would  be  of 
no  such  advantage.     Now,  for  instance,  he 
would  suppose  that  a  row  took  place  in 
Liverpool,    and   the  troops  were   sent  to 
check  it,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and 
then  the  disaffected  made  their  way  by 
rail  to  Manchester,  and  did  the  same  there. 
Suppose  there  were  no  troops  in  Manches- 
ter, and  the  troops  had  to  be  sent  from 
Liverpool  to  check  the  disturbance;  what 
then  would  the  Manchester  gentlemen  say  ? 
They  would  exclaim,  "  We  pay  taxes,  and 
we  have  as  good  a  right  to  keep  troops  in 
Manchester  as  you  in  Liverpool  have." 
He  would  remind  the  House  that  the  whole 
of  this  force  was  kept  up  to  protect  their 
interests  and  their  property.     It  was  the 
fashion  to  talk  about  the  Army  as  being 
kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  younger  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
Such  a  clap-trap  as  that  was  a  mere  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  Army  into  contempt. 
The  aristocracy  were  not  a  bit  more  pro- 
vided in  the  Army  than  any  other  body  in 
the  community.     There  was  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  gentlemen  whose  fathers  belonged 
to  the  mercantile  body  in  the  Household 
Brigade  and  the  Guards;  and  he  should 
say  that  in  the  heavy  cavalry  more  than 
haJf  the  officers  were  sons  of  mercantile 
and  commercial  men.     As  for  the  Ibe,  he 
declared  to  the  House  that  every  interest 
was  fairly  represented.     Those  who  spoke 
about  the  Army  should  be  more  careful; 
and  when  they  made  statements  they  should 
take  care  they  should  not  be  the  very  ta^ 
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terse  of  the  truth,  m  suoh  statements  were 
likely  to  do  incaloulable  mischief.  It  was 
stated  bj  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  West  Riding,  that  there  were  more 
officers  in  the  Armj  than  was  necessary, 
and  added  that  there  was  an  officer  to 
every  twelre  men.  How  could  the  House 
accopt  such  a  statement  as  that,  when 
they  would  find,  by  comparing  the  num- 
bers, that  there  was  only  one  working  offi- 
cer to  every  thirty  men.  If  they  took  all 
the  officers  as  they  now  stood,  working  and 
non-working,  including  eren  the  Teterinary 
surgeons,  they  would  find  that  instead  of 
one  officer  to  erery  twelre  men,  there  was 
only  one  to  erery  eighteen.  If,  howerer, 
as  he  said  before,  they  only  took  the 
working  officers,  they  would  find  that  there 
was  oiuy  one  officer  to  erery  thirty  men. 
He  would  obserre  that  instead  of  haring 
too  many  officers,  there  was  reason  to  be- 
Here  they  had  not  enough  of  them  to  en- 
able them,  whenerer  they  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  men,  to  supply  an  officer  to  ac- 
company them.  The  newspapers  erery 
day  contained  complaints  of  their  not  har- 
ing enough  officers  in  India.  He  would 
recommend  those  who  argued  on  these 
matters  without  any  personal  knowledge, 
to  ask  any  mihtary  man,  and  then  they 
would  receire  full  and  fair  explanations. 
Tbe  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  said  that  he  had  consulted  a 
military  man,  either  a  Hanorerian  or  an 
Australian.  [Laughter.]  Well,  Austrian; 
but  he  might  just  as  well  hare  consulted 
one  as  the  other.  He  thought  that  when 
advice  was  asked  on  these  matters,  it 
should  not  be  sought  from  a  foreigner. 
They  were  prored  to  be  an  orermatch  for 
the  foreigners  as  far  as  military  matters 
went :  and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  preferred 
the  position  of  the  foreigners  he  wished 
him  joy,  but  the  English  were  as  far 
superior  to  them  as  one  thing  could  be  to 
another.  Hon.  Gentlemen  said  that  they 
wore  anxious  to  keep  faith  with  their  cre- 
ditors; but  they  should  also  keep  faith  with 
their  soldiers,  and  allow  the  reliefs  to  pro- 
ceed; and  all  he  could  say  was,  that  if  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
was  carried,  they  would  giro  strength  to  the 
disaffected  and  discontented  in  every  part 
of  Her  Majesty *s  dominions. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR,  in  order  to  justify 
the  rote  he  should  giro,  would  offer  a  few 
obserrations  to  the  Committee.  He  be- 
liered  that  the  Government  were  anxious 
to  go  on  reducing  the  military  establish- 
mants  aa  much  as  possible;  and  he  must 


■ay  meet  rinoerdy,  from  his  oWn  pwmal 
knowledge  of  what  his  right  hoo.  Friand 
the  Ohanoellor  of  the  Exohequer  bad  been 
doing,  that  he  was  as  anxious  to  reduoe  tba 
expenditure,  and  to  eeonomisa  tbe  iinanmis 
of  the  country,  aa  any  man  eoold  be.     Jji 
1848  ha  (Mr.  McGregor)  had  himaelf  wo* 
posed  a  reduction  in  the  expenae  of  this 
estabtishments     from     18,512,1471.     ta 
14,250,0001. ;  and  he  found,  tbai  ainee 
that  period  the  Goremment  had  tbemaelrea 
made  a  reduction  of  2,686,71 12«»  bringing 
the  total  oost  at  present  of  Atmj,  Nary, 
and  Ordnance  to  i5,825,436{.    He  agieed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sonthwark  thai 
they  should  reduee  the  military  expenditue 
in  Uie  colonies,  and  he  hoped  that,  aa  lie* 
land  was  in  a  tranquil  state,  there  weeM 
be  no  necessity  of  maintaining  more  than 
the  ordinary  garrisons  in  that  country.  He 
did  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  that  they  had  no  source  of  abm 
in  the  large  milttaiy  establishmenta  on  the 
Continent;  for  he  thought  that  when  aaek 
large  standmg  armies  were  kept   up  in 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  it  behored 
us  to  see  that  we  were  in  a  aa£e  poaitieB. 
The  Prussian  army,  on  the  lat  of  April 
last,   amounted  to   325,300  men   under 
arms,  of  between  22  and  32  years  of  ace, 
exdusire  of  the  Landwehr,  151,600,  ef  32 
years  and  upwards,  and  36,000  Qendar- 
merie,  being  a  total  army  of  512,800  men. 
The  Austrian  army,  in  the  end  of  Jone^ 
1848,  amounted  to  706,708  men;  and  in 
France    the    actual   standing   army  was 
453,884  men,  for  the  year   1849»  ezdo- 
sire  of  the  National  Guard;  and  be  found 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  French 
army   was    exactly  double  the  eeat  in 
the  maintenance  of  our  own  army,  being 
13,850,000^  sterling.  He  could  not,  under 
these  circumstances,  rote  for  any  inune- 
diate  reduction  in  the  Army;  and  although 
he  hoped,  by  reducing  the  expendiUire  of 
the  country  to  reduce  the  taxes  (espeeially 
the  window  tax),  which  presaed  so  heerily  on 
many  interests,  he  would  nerer  oonaent  to 
reduce  any  taxes  at  the  expense  of  pnblie 
credit.     He  was  anxious  to  see  reductioBS 
made  in  the  Army  and  Nary,  whenerer  they 
were  practicable  and  compatible  with  safety; 
but  he  thought  that  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
wished  to  make  a  sweeping  rednetion  of 
11,000  men  could  not  do  ao  withonl  in- 
flicting injustice  on  most  of  those  11,000 
men.     If  they  brought  home  troopa  from 
the  colonies,  this  would  take  tome  time, 
and  they  must,  as  a  matter  of  jaati0%  giro 
them  pensionB.    He  did  not»  onder  dl  tbe 
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oireumBtaDMB,  ezpeot  any  great  reduction 
to  be  effeotad  in  the  Ann  j  and  Nary  for 
some  yean;  though  he  believed  the  ex- 
pense might  be  reduced  by  ooonomy. 

Sir  fi.  HALL  bore  testimony  to  the 
Ibrbearanca  and  good  oonduet  of  the  troops 
whenever  he  had  seen  them  called  out  on 
particular  occasions.  The  question,  how* 
ever,  was,  whether  it  was  convenient  or  not 
to  reduce  the  number  of  the  Army,  and  he 
had  been  surprised  to  observe  the  same 
Gentlemen  speak  and  vote  for  a  reduction 
of  taxation,  who  spoke  and  voted  against 
a  reduotiod  of  expenditure.  How  was 
it  possible  consistently  to  talk  about  a  re« 
dnction  of  taxation,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  vote  for  the  full  expenditure  of  the  coun* 
try  ?  The  window  tax,  for  example,  pro- 
duced a  good  round  sum.  As  a  landed 
Sroprietor,  he  should  be  glad  of  the  re- 
notion  of  much  taxation;  as  a  metropo- 
litan representative,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  that  tax; 
but  he  could  not  pursue  Uiat  course  if  the 
full  expenditure  was  maintained.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Chippenham 
had  advised  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding,  if  he  wanted  to  reduce  the 
British  Army,  not  to  consult  an  Austrian 
officer  but  an  English  military  man.  But 
whether  the  Army  was  to  be  reduced  or  not, 
he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  told  the  hon.  and  galluit 
Member,  without  wishing  to  say  one  word 
in  derogation  of  himself  or  of  any  other 
offioer  of  the  British  Army,  that  upon  such 
a  questbn  as  that  of  reduction,  their  bpin- 
ions  would  not  be  those  he  should  most 
rely  upon.  If,  'for  example,  he  wished  to 
reduce  the  number  of  bishops,  he  should 
not  go  to  the  bishops  for  advice;  and  so,  if 
he  desired  to  reduce  the  Army,  he  should 
not  consult  the  officers.  The  two  cases 
were  in  the  same  eategory.  In  a  matter 
so  connected  with  their  interests,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  officers  to  give  an 
unbiassed  opinion.  Scarcely  a  man  con- 
nected with  the  Army  would  be  found  vot- 
ing with  the  minority  on  this  proposal.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  referred  to 
the  state  of  Europe;  but  this  country  did 
not  stand  in  the  same  position.  We  were 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  could  af- 
ford to  reduce  our  Army,  and  yet  keep  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  our  Sovereign, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, where  armies  were  kept  on  foot  only 
to  preserve  crowns  on  heads,  some  of  whom, 

¥)rhaps,  did  not  deserve  to  wear  them, 
he  hon.  Member  for  Glasffow  refeired 
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could  he  be  surprised  when  he  considered 
the  condition  of  all  France  ?  So  in  Rus- 
sia, there  was  no  Government,  and  the 
army  was  required  to  maintain  the  power 
of  the  Crovm.  The  same  reason  applied 
to  Austria;  and  in  Prussia  there  would 
soon  be  three  Parliaments  sitting  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  yet  Germany  was  called 
by  some  persons  a  united  empire.  He  ad- 
mitted that  those  countries  must  keep  up 
their  military  force,  and  that  there  was  good 
reason  for  not  reducing  their  armies.  But 
this  country  had  enjoyed  many  years  of 
peace;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
time  had  come  for  reduction,  and  that  it 
was  useless  going  on  from  jear  to  year 
saying  that  there  could  be  no  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  Army.  He  thought  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
was  one  that  could  be  fairly  met.  The 
earnest  wish  of  the  country  was  for  a  re- 
duction of  expenditure  in  order  to  obtain 
a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  those  who  opposed  such  a  re- 
duction of  expenditure  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand remission  of  taxation.  He  had  be- 
fore voted  for  reductions,  and  should  do  so 
now  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Captaik  BOLDERO  explained  that  he 
had  not  asked  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  to  appeal  to  the  officers  of  the 
Army  for  advice;  but  had  merely  alluded 
to  his  avowal  that  he  had  consulted  an  Aus- 
trian officer,  who  stated  that  the  system  on 
which  we  conducted  our  Army  was  a  very 
erroneous  one. 

Mb.  STANFORD,  as  a  civUian,  expres- 
sed his  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  estimates  were  framed,  particularly  as 
discredit  had  been  attempted  to  be  thrown 
upon  that  noble  service — the  Army.  Un- 
founded imputations  had  been  cast  upon  it. 
[  '*  No,  no ! "]  Why,  during  the  recess,  he 
had  seen  pamphlets,  numerous  enough,  in 
which  it  was  asserted  that  the  Army  was  a 
cradle  for  the  aristocracy,  and  that  regi- 
ments were  commercial  speculations  for  the 
profit  of  the  colonels,  and  not  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  law,  and  order.  No  man, 
however,  could  take  up  the  estimates  with- 
out seeing  how  every  shilling  of  the  public 
money  was  spent ;  and,  he  repeated  that, 
whether  any  item  was  capable  of  reduction 
or  not,  this  was  a  circumstance  creditable 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  framed. 
The  point  at  issue  then  was,  were  Her 
Majesty's  Government  seeking  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  larger  force  than  waa 
neoessary  to  maintain  peace  at  home,  the 
dignity  of  tiie  empire  abroad,  and  t^tMsa. 
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possession  of  our  colonies  ?     With  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  at  home,  it 
was  clear  there  must  he  a  sufficient  force 
to  hack  the  law.    The  sentences  pronounced 
hj  the  Judges  could  not  he  put  into  execu- 
tion merely  hj  a  small  police  force  ;  and 
when  hon.  Members  alleged  that  the  "  peo- 
ple" were  calling  for  reductions  in  our  mili- 
tary establishments,  he  asked  them  what 
they  meant  by  **  the  people  ?*'     Did  they 
mean  to  include,  under  that  term,  pick- 
pockets, thieves,  and  that  large  body,  esti- 
mated at  70,000  in  the  metropolis  alone, 
who  were  properly  distinguished  as   the 
"dangerous  classes?"     If  so,  he   could 
easily   account  for   the  demand  ;   for  in 
addition  to  the  metropolis  he  contended 
that  the  great  towns,  such  as  Manchester, 
Birmingham,   Liverpool,   and    others,  re- 
quired garrisons,  but  not  to  tyrannise  over 
the  people,  or  to  deprive  them  of  their  po- 
litical rights.     The  people  certainly  asked 
for  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  he  was 
ready  to  have  it  reduced  ;  but  he  was  not 
willing  to  reduce  the  Army,  which  would 
prevent  adequate  protection  being  afforded 
to  the  community.    With  regard  to  the  co- 
lonies, he  contended  that  the  military  force 
necessary  for   their    retention  could  not 
safely  be  less  than  it  was  at  present.     He 
was  prepared  to  show  this  to  be  the  con- 
viction of   every  colonial  governor  ;    and 
he   preferred  their  opinions  upon  such  a 
subject  to  those  of  the   hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  who, 
he  regretted  to  say,  had,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  indulged  in  a  depreciatory 
tone    with    regard    to    the    Army    and 
Navy.     He  was  glad   to  hear   the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  upon 
a  late  occasion,  say  that  her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters were  determined  not  to  allow  one  of 
our  colonies  to  be  taken  from  us.     But,  to 
enforce    this    determination    a    sufficient 
military     power     must     be     maintained. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  doing  justice  to 
the  Government,  who  had  made  already 
such  reductions  as  they  could  consistently 
with  the  safety  of   the  country,  for  hon. 
Gentlemen  not  to  take  the  slightest  notice 
of  those  reductions,  and  call  for  a  still  fur- 
ther reduction  of  10,000  men.     Those  hon. 
Gentlemen  ought  rather  to  acknowledge  the 
reductions  already  made,  and  bow  to  the 
opinions  of  her  Majesty's  Government   as 
to  any  further  step  in  the  same  direction. 
With  respect  to  our  colonies,  he  maintained 
that  80  far  from  the  military  force  there 
being  too  large,  it  was  the  reverse,  as  the 
governors,  military  men,  and  other  compe- 


tent authorities,  had  ofitai  ■hown.    He 
sidered  these  better  authorities  on  soeh  a 
subject  than  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Weft 
Riding.     After  the  imputatione  which  that 
hon.   Member  had  cast  upon    the   noble 
and  distinguished  man  who  was  the  glorj 
of  our  country  and  oar  age,  be  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  doubt  anyUiiog  which  came 
from  such  a  souroe.     That  hon.  Member 
spoke  both  of  the  military  and  nsTsl  ser- 
vices in  the  spirit  of  an  alien.     For  him- 
self, he  (Mr.  Stanford)  desired  to  soe  this 
country  great    and  glorious    as    it    ercr 
had  been;   and  be  therefore  thanked  the 
Government  for  manfully  coming  forward, 
and,  instead  of  pandering  to  a  base  desire 
for  popularity,  asking  for  such  a  force  as 
they  considered  right  for  the  maintenanee 
of  the  glory  of  Old  England. 

Mb.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  that  the  hoo. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Reading  ap- 
peared to  look  upon  the  Army  as  kept  up 
only  to  give  force  to  the  sentences  of  the 
Judges.      The  hon.   Gentleman,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  gather  the  idea  from  the  sdect 
vestry,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  believed 
he  was,  or  bad  been,  a  member.     The 
British  Army  he  regarded  in  the  lufht  of 
the  new  police,  and  when  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man asked  whether  the  cry  for  the  redoe- 
tion  of  the  Army  came  from  the  people,  he 
(Mr.   Osborne)  would   ask    him  wnether 
select  vestries  had  made  no   call  of  the 
same  nature  ?     Had  not  one  select  Testrj, 
which  might  be  named,  made  immense 
complaints  of  an  extra  rate  of  sixpence 
in  the  pound  for  the  new  police,  which 
the  hon.  Member  knew  very  well  amounted 
to  a  large  sum? 

Mr.  STANFORD  observed,  that  he 
was  not  a  member  of  Marylebone  Tcstrj, 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to 
be  referring  ;  hut  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Montrose  was. 

Mb.  B.  OSBORNE  believed,  then,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  accepted  the  Chil- 
tem  Hundreds  as  far  as  concerned  select 
vestries.  But  if  the  reasons  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Reading  for 
supporting  the  Motion  were  extraordinary, 
those  advanced  by  the  hon.  and  ffallant 
Member  for  Chippenham  were  itiu  more 
extraordinary.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Reading  represented  the  civilian  reasoning, 
and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Chip- 
penham the  military  reasoning,  in  ■upport 
of  the  Motion.  And  what  were  those 
reasons  ?  The  question  of  the  number  of 
the  Army  had  been  truly  pot  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Soothwark.    It 
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depended  tipon  our  colonial  empire.  Of 
course,  if  we  chose  to  have  an  empire  upon 
which  the  sun  never  sets,  we  must  have 
troops  to  maintain  it ;  hut  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Memher  for  Chippenham  said, 
'*  We  must  keep  up  a  large  force  in  the 
colonies,  because  they  are  discontented 
with  our  mode  of  government."  Indeed, 
he  went  further,  for  he  contended  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  up  an  enormous  force  in 
Ireland,  because  the  people  there  were 
impoverished  aud  starvmg.  This  was  the 
military  part  of  the  reasoning.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  would  probably  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  union  of  Kilrush 
an  additional  argument  for  a  large  force  in 
that  country.  He  rested  the  case,  too, 
upon  the  opinions  of  military  officers.  He 
(Mr.  Osborne)  believed  British  officers  to 
be  honourable  men;  there  were  none  more 
honourable  in  the  world,  for  they  were 
British  gentlemen  ;  but  he  should  not  go 
exactly  to  an  officer  in  the  Army  to  con- 
sult upon  the  propriety  of  a  reduction  in 
the  numbers  of  his  profession.  His  judg« 
ment  was  as  liable  to  be  warped  as  that  of 
other  persons  ;  and  when  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  talked  of  the  opinions  of 
officers,  he  would  ask  him  if  the  abolition 
of  flogging  in  the  Army  proceeded  from 
them  or  from  the  Horse  Guards  ?  Was  it 
not  resisted  year  after  in  that  House  by 
Members  connected  with  the  military  pro- 
fession ?  Had  it  not  been  for  a  civilian, 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
— and  this  was  among  the  thousand  and 
one  good  things  he  had  done-^that  system 
of  punishment  would  have  been  existing  in 
the  Army  at  this  moment.  There  could 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  flogging 
would  have  been  continued.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  then  referred  to  the 
number  of  officers  in  the  Army;  and  in  the 
very  next  sentence  misrepresented  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding, 
with  regard  to  the  views  expressed  to  him 
by  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service.  He 
said  his  hon.  Friend  had  compared  the 
Austrian  and  the  British  Army — and  then 
he  turned  round  and  said,  he  would  com- 
pare the  British  Army  either  with  that  of 
Austria  or  Prussia.  Very  well ;  but  let 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  recollect  that 
nearly  the  whole  system  adc^ted  in  the 
British  Army  had  been  stolen  from  the 
Prussian  service.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
fantry manoBuvre  had  been  taken  from  the 
Prussian  system.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  should  have  taken  pains  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  this  fact,  and  not  mis- 
rejmaented  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 


for  the  West  Riding  under  the  plea  of 
being  a  true  friend  to  the  British  Army. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member's  argument  as  to  the  number 
of  officers.  Most  undoubtedly  ho  had 
made  an  unintentional  misrepresentation 
on  this  subject.  The  Army,  he  said,  was 
under-officered.  But  he  forgot  to  tell  the 
House  that  the  troops  which  he  alleged  to 
be  under-officered  were  not  the  Queen's, 
but  the  East  India  Company's.  The  com- 
plaint was  made,  not  as  to  the  Queen's, 
but  as  to  the  Company's  troops  ;  and  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  knew  it  well. 
The  troops  in  the  Company's  service  were 
certainly  disgracefully  managed,  because 
they  were  under-officered  ;  and  he  thought 
he  was  justified  in  this  assertion  after  the 
recent  general  order  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
in  which  he  exposed  the  way  in  which 
some  regiments  had  been  handled.  He 
(Mr.  Osborne)  was  not  content  to  rest  this 
question  entirely  upon  the  colonial  part  of 
the  argument.  It  had  been  said  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  that 
there  was  something  in  the  Ministerial 
benches  which  seemed  to  contaminate  those 
who  sat  upon  them.  He  did  not  hold  that 
to  be  the  case  ;  but  he  believed  there  was 
a  power  independent  of  them,  which  hin- 
dered any  set  of  men,  be  they  Whig  or 
Tory,  from  carrying  out  the  principles  they 
were  accustomed  to  hold  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  That  power  he  believed  to 
be  what  was  called  the  "  Horse  Guards." 
The  noble  Lord  the  First  Minister,  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  the  Secretary  at 
War,  with  the  best  knowledge,  as  to  the 
plans  which  would  effect  a  remedy,  would 
never  be  allowed  to  carry  them  out  whilst 
the  Army  was  governed  upon  the  system 
that  prevailed  at  the  Horse  Guards.  It 
was  perfectly  possible  to  have  increased 
efficiency  with  diminished  expenditure.  In 
the  year  1837  a  commission  sat  upon 
this  subject ;  and  he  would  now  ven- 
ture to  ask  why  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  that  commission  had 
not  been  carri^  out  ?  There  was  no  use 
nibbling  at  regiments,  or  reducing  3,000 
men  here,  and  4,000  there.  They  must 
begin  at  the  fountain-head;  for,  until  the 
whole  system  was  altered,  it  was  idle  to 
think  of  economy.  How  was  the  Army 
managed  ?  It  was  managed  by  three  dif- 
ferent departments.  There  was  the  Horse 
Guards  for  the  infantry  and  the  davalry; 
the  Ordnance;  and  the  Commissariat, 
which  was  under  the  Treasury.  Now,  he 
wanted  to  know  why  tli»«i^  ^vs^AxNicsk^oNa^ 
eovld  not  \>d  co\iv^\^<QXfti^«  ^"oN^  x^x^^^t  ^s^s^ 
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head,  and  carried  on  by  a  Minister  of  War 
having  a  scat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  that 
House  ?  This  very  system  had  been  i-e- 
commeuded  by  the  Commission  which  sat 
in  1837 ;  and  the  noble  Lord  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  late  Earl  Grey, 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  other  distinguish- 
ed individuals,  urged  its  appointment  im- 
mediately. It  was  evident  that  it  would 
produce  great  economy;  and  why  it  had 
not  been  adopted  he  could  not  tell,  except 
tliat  the  Horse  Guards  stood  in  the  way. 
The  Secretary  at  War,  whose  statement 
ho  was  glad  to  hear,  for  its  clearness,  was 
only  financial  secretary  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  ho  had  no  power  to  carry  out 
anything  but  what  ho  was  told;  therefore 
it  would  be  unfair  to  fall  upon  him  for  any 
shortcomings.  The  fault  was  not  in  him 
but  in  the  system;  and  so  long  as  the  pre- 
sent system  was  kept  up,  he  held  that, 
with  all  deference  to  the  hen.  Member  for 
Reading,  who  was  so  enamoured  with  the 
novel  manner  in  which  the  estimates  were 
drawn  up — though  it  was  precisely  the 
same  as  had  been  in  use  for  30  or  40 
years  past— so  long  would  there  be  pro- 
fuse expenditure.  At  the  same  time,  he 
(Mr.  Osborne)  must  find  fault  with  two  as- 
sertions of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  West  Riding.  One  of  them,  in- 
deed, had  no  foundation  in  fact,  though  he 
believed  his  hon.  Friend  had  no  motive  in 
making  it  but  that  of  a  sincere  desire  for 
the  public  good.  The  Army,  said  his 
hon.  Friend,  was  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of 
the  scions  of  the  aristocracy.  He  differed 
with  his  hon  Friend.  [Mr.  Cobden  said, 
he  had  never  said  so;  it  was  the  Liverpool 
Financial  Reform  Association.]  The  Li- 
verpool Financial  Reform  Association  had 
published  several  interesting  tracts,  which 
no  had  read;  and  he  could  assure  them 
that,  having  taken  great  pains  to  inquire 
into  this  subject,  they  were  completely 
mistaken.  He  had  even  gone  into  the 
pedigree  of  the  officers  of  regiments,  and 
he  had  found,  upon  careful  investigation, 
that  the  great  proportion  of  officers  in  one 
branch  of  the  service — namely,  the  heavy 
dragoons — were  generally  the  sons  of  capi- 
talists and  gentlemen  who  had  made  their 
money  fairly  and  honestly  in  their  different 
occupations.  He  found,  also,  that  the 
great  proportion  of  infantry  officers  were 
the  sons  of  very  poor  men,  who  entered 
the  Army  as  a  profession ;  and  it  was  only 
in  two  exceptional  regiments,  which  were 
not  the  working  branch  of  the  service, 
that  it  was  otherwise.  It  might  be,  there- 
fore, that,  in  some  cases,  the  working  of 


the  system  was  u  had  been  described,  bat 
in  the  great  majority  of  eaaes  it  had  ban 
misrepresented.     But  his  hon.  Friend  wii 
perfectly  justified  in  the  seoond  asseitioo 
be  had  made,  namely,  that  there  wm  a 
great  disproportion  of   officers    to   men. 
Then  the  Secretary  at  W&r    pointed  to 
America,  and  the  proportion  of  officers  to 
men  there.     He  (Mr.  Osborne)  wondered 
nobody  had  got  up  and    expressed  their 
astonishment  at  this  reference;  for,  if  a 
real   comparison  was  wanted,    the    right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  not  have  gone  to 
America,  but  to  the  continental  nations. 
For  an  army  of  100,000  men,  we  had  no 
less  than  9  field-marshals,  58  full  geneimls, 
57  lieutenant-generals,   and   174    major* 
generals — a  staff  much  greater  than  was 
maintained  for  an  army  of  450,000  French^ 
men;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
French  were  obliged,  out  of  theirs,  to  sup- 
ply a  staff  for  500,000  National  Gnardi. 
But  here  the  hou.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Glasgow  oame  in  his  new  character  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  wonid 
not  allow  the  Hoase  to  mal^e  any  reduc- 
tion, because,  he  said,  the  French  army 
cost  double  the  amount  of  ours.     This  was 
said  amidst  loud  cries  of  '*  Hear,  hear  I" 
from   the  opposite  side.     But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  omitted  to  state  a    material 
point,  namely,  that  the  French  armj  was 
quadruple  ours,  and  that  in  the   Frenoh 
estimates  the  whole  of  the  Ordnance  wet 
included.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  at  War  had  only  essually  alloded 
to  the  clothing  establishment  of  the  Army. 
He  (Mr.  Osborne)  was  not  goinff  to  eater 
into  any  diatribes  about  the  clothing;  hot 
he  thought  that,  before  the  hon.  Member 
for  Reading  felt  satisfied  with  the  esti- 
mates, it  would  be  well  if  he  hsd  inquired 
whether  a  saving  could  not  be  made  by 
putting  this  establishment  upon  a  different 
footing.     1 47  colonels,  who  bad  regiments, 
had  90,000^  for  elothing;  and  the  som 
allowed  each  general  officer  ft>r  an  infantry 
regiment  was  1,840^,  whilst  his  anneal 
ex|>cnditure  for  clothing  was  1,066L  What 
became  of  the  odd  800^  ?    It  went  into 
the  general's  pocket.    He  had  no  objee^ 
tion  to  that;  but  he  maintained  it  would 
be  much  better  to  give  an  annual  payment 
to  deserving  men  who  had  got  regiments, 
than  to  place  their  emoluments  npon  sneh 
a  footing,  for  they  would  be  better  satisOed 
on  the  one  hand,  whilst  40,0001.  a  year 
would  be  saved  by  the  clothing  being  taken 
out  of  their  hands.    A  private  of  the  line, 
he    found,   cost  in  clothing  21.  6$.  per 
annum;  a  foot  guard,  31.  lff«.f  a  ptivpte 
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in  the  otvalry  of  the  Udo,  42. ;  in  the  Blues, 
8{.  4«.;  and  in  the  Life  Guards,  82. 13«.  3d. 
Thus  the  cost  of  the  Life  Guards  was  more 
than  double  that  of  a  private  in  the  cavalry 
of  the  line.  This  vas  enormous.  He 
trusted,  thtn,  that  they  would  not  much 
longer  be  enoumbered  with  the  cuirass  into 
which  they  were  put,  and  in  whieh,  if 
tiiey  were  called  out,  they  would  never 
be  able  to  strike  a  blow,  nor  with  those 
enormous  boots  in  which,  large  as  the 
men  were,  they  seemed  to  be  lost.  What 
was  the  cost  of  clothing  for  the  French 
and  Prussian  armies  ?  In  1 847i  the  cost 
of  370,125  French  troops,  including  tent 
equipments,  was  464,0002.,  being  12.  13«. 
2d.  per  man;  in  Prussia  it  was  12.  \5s,  lOd. 
per  man.  But  in  this  country  the  cost  was 
32.  per  man,  just  double  those  of  Prussia 
or  France.  Something  must  be  wrong  in 
our  system;  and  he  was  sure  that  so  long 
as  the  clothing  of  regiments  was  in  the 
hands  of  colonels,  so  long  would  this  evil 
prevail,  and  so  long  would  they  be  ez- 

Ed  to  detraction  for  what  they  could  not 
If,  then,  the  Secretary  at  War 
any  influence  at  the  Horse  Guards 
(which  ht  did  not  believe),  he  entreated 
him  to  put  the  clothing  establishment  of  the 
Army  upon  a  different  footmg.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Gfainpenham  had  referred,  as  he  had  al- 
ready said,  to  the  proportion  of  officers  in 
the  British  Army;  but  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  ihe  West  Biding  had  not 
made  the  statement  imputed  to  him.  His 
hon.  Friend  said  he  had  spoken  to  a  dis- 
tingushed  Austrian  cavalry  officer — that  he 
had  gone  over  the  different  regiments,  and 
found  the  proportion  of  officers  to  men 
double  in  the  cavalry  regiments  to  the 
in£sntry,  and  double  what  they  were 
in  the  Austrian  service.  It  was  new  to 
him  (Mr.  Osborne)  to  bear  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  cavalry  underrated;  and  if 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  be  would 
hare  seen  that  we  took  pattern  by  them 
every  day.  But  what  was  the  system  as  to 
our  cavalry  ?  Bzcluaire  of  the  Household 
Brigade  we  had  23  regiments  of  cavalry. 
The  first  Dragoon  Guards  bad  two  extra 
troops,  and  it  oonsisted  of  361  horses,  and 
511  men  of  all  ranks;  the  22  other  regi- 
ments had  271  horses  and  387  men  each. 
There  were  33  commissioned  officers  in  ihe 
1st  Dragoon  Guards,  and  27  in  the  others; 
and  the  non-commissioned  officers  were  40 
in  the  first,  and  ^2  in  the  remainder. 
There  was  one  oSeer  to  eeven  on  duh 


mounted  parade,  and  one  to  six  on  mounted 
parade.  The  Prussian  regiments  num« 
bered  1,400  men,  and  one  officer  was  suf- 
ficient for  40  men.  Now,  he  wanted  to 
know  whether  we  could  not  put  our  cavalry 
upon  an  efficient  footing  without  so  enor-< 
mens  a  staff?  Why,  instead  of  having 
these  skeleton  regiments,  should  they  not 
get  rid  of  the  staff,  and  make  the  regi- 
ments real  and  effective  ?  He  came  now 
to  the  question  of  agency.  Why  should  it 
be  continued  at  an  expense  of  oO,0002.  a 
year  ?  There  was  no  such  thing  in  India; 
and  he  could  see  no  benefit  in  it  here.  He 
suggested  that  saving  might  be  made  by 
employing  half-pay  officers  as  quarter- 
masters and  adjutants.  By  a  return  he 
moved  for  the  other  day,  he  found  that 
one  man,  a  clerk,  after  forty  years'  ser- 
vice, had  retired  upon  a  pension  of  7002. 
a  year :  but  many  officers  of  high  rank, 
after  having  seen  hard  service  for  forty 
years,  and  spending  7,0002.  in  the  profes- 
sion, would  only  get  4002.  This  he  sub- 
mitted was  not  right,  whilst  by  placing  the 
establishment  upon  a  different  footing, 
economy  would  be  promoted.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  commercial  principle  did  not 
apply  in  the  Army.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
forgot  that  no  officer  obtained  any  step  in 
rank  for  the  regulation  price;  that  he  was 
fi^uently  charged  2,0002.  or  3,0002.  above 
it  for  his  commission.  No  officer  (and  the 
Horse  Guards  winked  at  it,  and  his  right 
hon.  Friend  winked  at  it  too)  could  hope  to 
obtain  a  step  in  the  service  without  paying 
heavily  through  the  nose  for  it.  Some  al- 
lusion had  been  made  to  education  in  the 
Army.  He  rejoiced  that  some  steps  bad 
been  taken  upon  that  subject;  but  he 
thought  it  would  hereafter  become  a  grave 
question  for  that  House,  when  they  had 
got  a  highly  educated  body  of  men,  who* 
Uier  their  eyes  would  not  be  open  to  the 
impolitio  way  in  which  commissions  were 
given  or  purchased.  It  was  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  education;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  Army  was  educated,  they  would  be- 
gin to  reason,  tiiat  there  was  no  reason 
why  a  greater  proportion  should  not  be 
eligible  for  commissions,  or  any  why  the 
bad  system  of  purchase  should  not  be  con- 
tinued. It  might  be  said,  '*  Let  well  alone." 
That  was  said  by  all  Governments;  but 
with  respect  to  the  Anny  he  maintained  that 
by  cutting  down  the  Ordnance  and  putting 
the  whole  Army  under  one  responsible 
Minister,  a  saving  of  600,0002.  might  be 
effected.  Certainly  he  never  expected  it 
to  bt  done;  but,  as  it  might  be  effee(ed« 
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he  should  giYo  his  support  to  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose. 

Mr.  STANFORD,  in  explanation,  said, 
his  argument  with  regard  to  the  estimates 
was  that  thcj  were  so  intelligible  that  any 
person  who  read  them  might  know  how 
every  shilling  was  expended.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  pleased  to  indulge  in 
insinuations  that  there  was  some  particular 
reason  for  his  (Mr.  Stanford's)  having  left 
the  parochial  vestry  alluded  to.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  assured  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  a  vestryman  until  he  was 
about  to  address  the  House. 

Colonel  CHATTERTON  said:  I  think, 
Sir,  we  are  all  under  very  great  obligations 
to  our  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  at 
War,  for  the  clear,  admirable,  and  lucid 
manner  in  which  he  has  not  only  explained, 
but  drawn  up  those  estimates.  The  only 
fault  I  find  with  them  is  the  fact  of  their 
being  formed  on  a  plan  far  too  economical, 
nay,  almost  parsimonious;  and  I  hope  my 
right  hon.  Friend  will  excuse  me,  when  I 
express  my  surprise  that  he  could  come 
down  to  this  House  and  ask  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  single  man,  if  he  had  the  well- 
being  and  interest  of  that  most  deserving 
arm  of  the  British  Army,  the  infantry,  at 
heart.  Hon.  Members  of  this  House  little 
know  the  hardships  and  endurances  of 
these  men;  they  are,  I  may  say,  almost 
expatriated.  A  regiment  returns  from 
foreign  service,  and  when  again  recruited, 
I  will  not  say  thoroughly  disciplined,  they 
are,  at  the  interval  of  four  years,  again 
ordered  for  foreign  service,  and  this  is  all 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  the  establishment 
of  our  Army  for  the  different  reliefs  for 
foreign  service.  I  greatly  regretted  to  see 
a  diminution  of  1,0007.  in  that  part  of  the 
estimate  which  regards  gratuities  and 
medals  to  soldiers  for  long  and  meritorious 
services.  That  system  of  reward  has 
been  found  most  efficacious,  and  should  be 
largely  encouraged.  I  also  regretted  to 
see  so  small  a  sum  demanded  for  rewards 
and  medals  to  deserving  and  meritorious 
soldiers  while  serving.  From  the  parsi- 
mony of  this  grant,  commanding  officers 
are  often  placed  in  much  embarrassment, 
as  I  was  upon  one  occasion  myself,  when 
in  command  of  the  Royal  Irish  Dragoon 
Guards,  from  having  two  most  meritorious 
and  excellent  men  to  discharge,  and  could 
only  award  one  medal.  I  trust  my  right 
hon.  Friend  will  excuse  my  calling  his  at- 
tention to  those  points,  as  well  as  to  the 


great  and  manifest  injustice  of  taking  awsy 
the  good-conduct  pay  from  sergeants  when 
they  are  promoted  to  that  rank,  after  hav- 
ing so  well  earned  these  distinctions  while 
serving  in  the  lower  grades.  I  assure  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Army  are  justly  proud  of  the  distinctions 
bestowed  upon  them  by  their  Sovereign, 
when  they  have  with  them  the  consciotts 
feeling  of  having  deserved  them.  It  gra- 
tified me  to  hear  that  the  attention  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  had  been  called  to  the 
military  prisons.  I  have  long  thought 
the  comforts  of  those  confined  were  far  too 
much  attended  to,  in  fact  they  were  far 
better  off  as  to  lodging  and  food  than 
good  soldiers  in  barracks;  and  I  quite  ap- 
prove of  the  system  of  altering  night- 
sleeping  on  guard-beds,  which  mj  right 
hon.  Friend  tells  the  House  he  haa  intro- 
duced. I  am  glad  to  express  a  similar 
gratification  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  that  that  debasing  and  emA 
punishment,  flogging,  is  fast  falling  into 
disuse  in  the  Army;  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  that  purchase  should  be  discon- 
tinued in  the  Army,  for  I  would  aak  him 
how  could  a  man,  however  deserving,  but 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  be  able  to 
bear  the  expense  of  horses  and  equip- 
ments in  the  cavalry  service,  unless  the 
hon.  Gentleman  will  allow  them  to  oome 
down  to  this  House  for  a  supply  ?  I  shall 
conclude  with  one  remark,  and  that  a  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  compliment  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Middlesex  upon 
the  knowledge  he  has  shown  of  cavalry 
tactics;  but  I  could  not  expect  much,  as  I 
dare  imagine  he  has  obtained  his  diploma 
from  that  gay  military  school  where  he  was 
performing  the  important  duty  of  aide-de- 
camp to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  that  he  felt  the  same 
difficulty  with  respect  to  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  that  he 
did  on  a  previous  evening  with  respect  to 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding.  Both  were  abstract 
questions,  and  he  did  not  see  how  thej 
were  to  be  carried  out;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  felt  that  he  might  be  giving  a 
vote  which  would  imprudently  reduce  the 
military  power  of  tho  country.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Southwark  in  regarding  the  question  as  a 
colonial  one,  because  one  half  of  the  men 
required  were  needed  for  the  colonial  ser- 
vice. The  question  then  was — Is  the 
House  prepared  to  give  up  the  coloniea  ? 
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[*<No,  no!  "]  His  opinion  was  that  the 
wisest  course  would  be  to  give  up  the  co- 
lonies altogether,  looking  at  the  present 
state  of  the  commercial  interest.  He 
knew  of  no  advantage  which  the  colonies 
conferred  which  would  not  be  derived  if 
they  were  left  to  themselves;  and  therefore 
he  would  saj,  that  the  honest,  the  wise, 
the  expedient  plan  would  be  to  say  to  the 
colonies,  "  If  you  wish  to  leave  us,  we 
shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  discharge  you  because 
we  encouraged  emigration;  we  are  bound 
in  consequence  to  support  you;  but  so 
soon  as  you  feel  that  you  are  able  to  do 
for  yourselves,  we  shall  be  glad  to  relin- 
quish our  control."  If  this  step  be  taken, 
Canada  and  some  of  the  other  colonies, 
which  were  able  to  stand  on  their  own  bot- 
tom, might  avail  themselves  of  the  offer, 
and  thus  relieve  the  mother  country  of  the 
expense  which  she  had  now  to  bear  in  pro- 
tecting those  who  were  perfectly  able  and 
willing  to  protect  themselves.  As  matters 
stood,  he  did  not  like  to  vote  for  an  abstract 
proposition,  and  he  should,  therefore,  vote 
for  the  Ministerial  proposal. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  certainly 
should  support  the  Government ;  and  if  the 
Government  had  found  it  necessary  to  ask 
for  an  augmentation  of  the  Army,  he  should 
have  supported  it ;  Oavendo  tuius  was  his 
motto. 

Colonel  REID  observed,  that  the  Se- 
cretary at  War  had  announced  that  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  officers  would  be 
subjected  to  an  examination  previous  to 
promotion.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  prepared  to  state  what  that 
examination  was,  for  if  it  were  in  any  de- 
gree similar  to  that  lately  adopted  before 
the  admission  of  officers  into  the  service, 
he  should  oppose  it  in  every  way.  If  offi- 
cers who  had  served  their  country,  and 
perhaps  been  before  the  enemy,  were  to 
be  subjected  to  a  sort  of  schoolmaster's 
examination,  and  their  title  to  promotion 
to  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge  in  Cocker  and  BonnycasUe,  he 
begged  to  say  that  he  believed  great  dis- 
gust would  be  occasioned.  For  his  own 
part,  rather  than  be  subjected  to  an  ex- 
amination in  algebra,  logarithms,  and  other 
such  merely  scholastic  matters,  he  would 
throw  up  his  commission.  If  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  introduce  a  system  of  purely 
voluntary  examination  in  engineering,  mili- 
tary history,  and  other  professional  know- 
ledge, this  might  operate  as  a  beneficial 
incentive  to  military  students.     The  hon. 


Member  for  Dumfries  had  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  the  British  Army  was  noto- 
riously the  most  unintellectual  army  in 
Europe.  [Mr.  E wart  :  No,  no !  ]  He  be- 
lieved those  were  the  very  words  the  hon. 
Gentleman  used;  but  he  (Colonel  Reid)  did 
not  know  what  means  the  hon.  Member 
had  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
for  the  Commander-in-chief  himself  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  intellectual 
qualifications  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
service.  He  (Colonel  Reid)  believed,  how- 
ever, that  if  some  incentives  in  the  way  of 
promotion  were  held  out,  officers  would  feel 
that  their  success  depended  in  some  measure 
upon  their  own  exertions,  and  would  apply 
themselves  to  professional  studies. 

Mr.  COBDBN  said,  he  found  that  of 
the  proposed  reduction  of  4,426  men, 
2,230  had  been  transferred  to  India,  leav- 
ing only  an  actual  reduction  of  1,896. 
But  what  he  rose  to  call  attention  to  parti- 
cularly was  that  of  the  128  officers  charged 
less  to  us,  96  had  been  sent  to  India,  leav- 
ing only  a  decrease  of  officers  to  our  charge 
of  32;  and,  that  even  that  decrease  con- 
sisted entirely  of  adjutants,  quarter-mas- 
ters, and  surgeons.  Looking  down  the 
lists  for  1849  and  1850,  of  officers  of  all 
ranks,  they  would  find  that  of  all-ranks^ 
down  to  that  of  lieutenant  and  ensign, 
there  was  last  year,  5,103,  and  this  year» 
5,105,  proving  the  fact  he  had  just  stated. 
They  drafted  off  the  rank  and  file,  but  did 
not  reduce  the  officers.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  respecting  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  a  military  force  for  the  colonies. 
He  considered  that  all  depended  on  the 
course  we  intended  to  take  respecting  the 
colonies;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
that  question  ought  to  be  decided,  it  was 
the  present.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham found  a  difficulty  in  supporting 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  because  that 
question  was  unsettied.  But  how  were 
they  to  settie  it,  unless  by  a  vote  such  as 
they  were  now  asked  to  give  ?  They  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the  esti- 
mates, and  had  no  knowledge  of,  or  power 
over  tiiem,  until  presented  in  that  House. 
If  they  did  not  deal  with  them  now,  they 
could  not  do  so  hereafter.  No  other  op- 
portunity could  offer  itself  for  reducing 
the  6,000,0002.  demanded  for  the  support 
of  the  Army.  If  they  voted  the  number  of 
men  demanded,  they  would  in  effect  be 
voting  the  amount  of  money  demanded; 
therefore,  when  hon.  Gentiemen  voted  for 
the  proposed  number  of  men,  they  voted 
against  any  reduction  of  expenditure.   Thia 
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koo.  Member  for  West  Surrey  was  to  make 
a  Motion  to<morrow  evening  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure;  but  if  the  present 
TOte  was  agreed  to,  it  would  be  useless  as 
regarded  the  Army,  as  tbe  question  would 
have  been  decided.  He  considered  that 
we  ought  at  once  to  determine  our  colo- 
nial policy.  We  were  going  to  give  to 
our  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand 
absolute  power  and  control  over  all  those 
▼ast  and  fertile  lands  which  we  called  ours, 
and  would  it  not  be  well  to  insert  a  clause 
in  the  Act  to  the  effect  that  we  should  call 
upon  those  colonies  to  pay  the  expense  of 
their  own  police  and  other  establishments  ? 
He  maintMued  that  the  House  was  not  in 
a  position  to  pass  this  yotc,  and  that  if 
they  did  they  could  not  carry  out  those 

Erinciples  of  retrenchment  for  which  the 
on.  Member  for  West  Surrey  was  about 
to  contend. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  did  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  that 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
wark  justified  his  vote  for  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Montrose.  The  hou.  Member  for  South- 
wark  had  said  that  they  might  reduce  the 
force  by  striking  off  1,000  men  here,  and 
1,000  men  there,  and  by  diminishing  by 
one-half  the  force  maintained  in  New  Zea- 
land; but  he  did  not  give  any  proof  that 
such  a  course  was  practical  or  prudent. 
That  hon.  Gentleman  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  7>500  men  might  be  safely  subtracted 
fiom  the  TOte  proposed  by  the  Government. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  however, 
proposed  to  strike  off,  not  7»500,  but 
10,000  men;  and  therefore  he  (Lord  J. 
Manners)  considered  that  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark  did  not 
justify  the  conclusions  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding.  He  (Lord  J.  Man- 
ners) would  not  enter  into  the  various 
matters  which  had  been  discussed;  but  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlosez  had  cur- 
sorily referred  to  the  subject  of  army  cloth- 
ing, he  would  express  his  earnest  hope  that 
eare  would  be  taken  in  future  by  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  clothing  for 
the  troops  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
those  disgraceful  proceedingpi,  the  disclo- 
sure of  which  had  startled  the  country  last 
autumn.  He  hoped  that  in  future  the 
Army  would  be  clothed  upon  principles  of 
lomethiag  like  common  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  that,  whatever  system  might 
be  adopted,  they  would  not  have  it  on  their 
Parliamentanr  conscience  that  the  unfor- 
tunate BMa  had  been  reduced  by  a  pitiful 


eeonomy  to  the  degrading  poiiti<m  in  vludi 
they  had  been  placed. 

Sir  W.  MOLESWORTH  wiahad  to  ti- 
plam,  as  he  appeared  to  have  been  miaoa- 
derstood,  that  he  had  said  that  thej  oo«U 
not  reduce  the  force  at  home  witlurat  finl 
reducing  the  force  in  the  ooloniea,  but  be 
had  confined  his  remarks  to  tbe  radnetioa 
which  he  thought  could  be  made  in  tbe  ea- 
lonies. 

CoLOKEL  DUNNE  considered  it  neces- 
sary, although  tiie  cavalry  regimenta  weie 
numerically  weak,  to  keep  up  a  large  pie* 
portion  of  officers  to  form  a  nucleua  for  es* 
tablishing  an  efficient  cavalry  foroe  in  case 
of  necessity.      Cavalry  officers    reqidred 
much  more  experience  than  infiantry  offi* 
cars,  and  ought  to  be  brought  up  te  Um 
service  from  their  earliest  youth.     He  be- 
lieved that  the  Austrian  cavalry  wna  ondar- 
officercd,  and  that  this  had  been  firand  in 
late  wars;  and,  in  his  opinion,  tbe  British 
Army  was  not  over-offioered  if  they  wished 
to  have  the  means  of  increasing  tbeir  fbiea 
on  any  emergency.     It  bad  been   stated 
that  the  British  foroes  in   the    ookNues 
were  more  than  sufficient  for  tbeir  de- 
fence, but  from  his  own  experienee   on 
foreign  service,  he  eouU  contradiet  t^ 
assertion.    At  Gibraltar  and  Malte»  ftr 
instance,  the  troops  were  frequently  moA 
harassed  by  their  duties,  espeoially  wbea 
sickness  prevailed.     In  the  Ionian  Jslaads^ 
also,  our  forces  were  perfectly  inaoflBciflDt 
for  the  proper  performance  of  the  neces- 
sary duties.    With  regard  to  the  system  of 
education  proposed  to  be  eetabliabed,  be 
believed  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
Army  that  it  would  be  most  benefieial.  He 
could  assure  the  gallant  Offioer  tbe  Mem- 
ber for  Windsor,  that  the  profesaional  edn- 
cation,  even  of  cavalry  officers*  waa  iaanfi- 
cient,  and  that,  if  they  wished  to  ineieasa 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army*  it  waa  absolutely 
necessary  Uiat  that  ediication  sbooU  be 
still  further  extended. 

Mr.  v.  SMITH  agreed  with  tbe  bon. 
Members  for  Southwark  and  tbe  West 
Riding  on  the  necessiQr  of  rednoing  the 
military  force  in  the  colonies;  but  be  waa 
not  prepared  to  support  the  Motion  of  the 
bon.  Member  for  Montrose,  because  there 
were  no  means  upon  the  estimates  ef  pni- 
ting  a  veto  on  the  number  of  troopa  sent 
to  the  colonies,  and  therefore  the  dmeet  of 
his  vote  might  be  misunderstood.  He  bad 
been  glad  to  hear  the  Secretary  at  War 
say  that  he  was  prepared  to  rednoe  the 
number  of  troops  in  the  eoloniea.  Tbe 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Qovemnianl 
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had  made  a  similar  declaraUon}  and  the 
noble  Barl  the  Seoretarj  for  the  Colonies 
had  stated  before  the  Ordnance  Committee 
last  year  that  he  had  written  to  one  colony 
— the  Cape  of  Good  Hope-^to  say  that 
the  colonists  must  in  future  depend  entirely 
upon  themselves  for  their  defence :  and  he 
(Mr.  V.  Smith)  understood  the  noble  Earl 
to  say  that  he  was  prepared  to  pursue  the 
same  course  in  other  cases.  He  (Mr.  V. 
Smith)  was  of  opinion  that  our  troops 
ought  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  some 
of  the  colonies,  and  that  the  colonists 
should  be  left  to  provide  for  their  own  de- 
fence. The  Kafir  war  had  been  terminated 
at  much  less  cost  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  because  when  that  war 
broke  out  there  was  but  a  small  British 
force  in  the  colony,  and  the  colonists  readily 
came  forward  and  enrolled  themselves  as 
volunteers,  which  they  would  not  have  done 
if  they  had  had  a  large  body  of  the  Queen's 
troops  to  depend  upon.  He  agreed  that 
the  present  was  as  suitable  an  opportunity 
as  was  likely  to  occur  for  reducing  the  co- 
lonial expenditure  of  this  country,  for  when 
they  were  giving  self-government  to  the 
colonies  they  might  tell  them  that  with 
the  art  of  Belf-govemmont  they  must  also 
learn  the  art  oii  self-defence.  He  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
poHcy  intimated  by  Earl  Gh«y  before  the 
Committee  last  year,  and  that  he  would 
reduce  considerably  the  forces  employed  in 
the  colonies,  if  he  did  not  entirely  with- 
draw them.  He  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  would  ask 
the  Committee  to  look  at  the  danger  in- 
curred from  maintaining  a  British  army  in 
Canada.  His  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  said  a  short  time  ago 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  consent  to  the 
annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States; 
but  suppose  a  strong  desire  to  exist  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  people  to  annex  them- 
selves to  the  United  States,  the  moment 
such  a  notion  was  expressed,  the  British 
forces  in  Canada  would  act,  and  this 
country  would  be  involved  in  a  war  from 
which  extrication  might  be  most  difficult. 
Although  he  considered  it  desirable  that 
what  the  Legislature  of  this  kingdom  in- 
tended to  do  with  regard  to  colonial  ex- 
penditure should  be  clearly  knowut  he  did 
not  think  the  present  occasion  was  well 
chosen  for  eliciting  their  opinion  on  that 
fiubjeet.  He  regarded  it  rather  as  a  ques- 
tion of  policy  than  as  one  of  economy  in  the 
estimates.  Whatever  might  be  the  effect 
of  free  trade  and  the  repeal  of  the  naviga* 


tion  laws  in  this  country,  it  had  no  doubt 
produced  a  great  change  in  our  colonial 
policy,  and  had  completely  altered  our  re- 
lations with  our  colonies;  and  he  thought 
that  now,  in  entering  upon  a  new  line  of 
policy  with  regard  to  the  colonies,  that 
policy  ought  to  be  certain,  clear,  and  defi- 
nite, that  we  might  know  what  to  expect 
from  the  colonies,  and  that  they  might 
know  what  to  expect  from  us,  that  when 
separated — ^if  hereafter  we  were  to  he  se- 
parated— we  might  separate  upon  amicable 
terms. 

Mb.  REYNOLDS  regretted,  that  though 
he  was  friendly  to  every  practical  effort 
for  the  reduction  of  the  public  expenditurci 
ho  could  not  support  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose.  The  hon.  and  mi* 
litary  Member  for  Chippenham  had  said 
they  ought  to  maintain  Uie  army  in  Ireland 
from  compassion  to  the  impoverished  peo- 
ple. That  certainly  seemed  to  be  a  new 
doctrine  for  the  maintenance  of  a  military 
force.  The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
had  said  this  was  a  colonial  quesUon.  It 
might  be  so  in  distant  colonies,  but  in  Ire- 
land it  appeared  to  him  ta  be  a  Cbuieh 
question — an  ecclesiastical  question;  and 
it  was  quite  clear  that  the  **  ohnrph  mili- 
tant" in  that  country  was  aiipported  by 
that  establishment  from  which  it  took  the 
designation.  It  struck  him  that  they 
might  trace  in  Ireland  some  connexion  b^ 
tween  the  tent  and  the  tabernacle.  They 
had  in  that  country  22,000  reguUr  troops* 
10,000  enrolled  pensioners,  and  12,000 
constabulary,  making  a  total  force  of  44,000 
men.  These  troops  were  in  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  upon  the  people  institu- 
tions to  which  they  were  adverse.  He 
would  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  the  British 
army,  if  possible,  quartered  in  Jrelandi  be- 
cause the  expenditure  would  benefit  the 
country.  He  was  the  more  anxious  that 
this  should  take  place,  because  bis  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  was  de* 
termined  to  add  a  last  blow,  by  abolishing 
the  Irish  Viceroyalty,  in  order  to  effect « 
saving  of  some  60,0002.  a  year,  which  was 
not  more  than  a  farthing  a  piece  for 
the  whole  population  of  the  united  king- 
dom. If»  instead  of  this  Amendment, 
there  had  been  a  Motion  made  to  abolish 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church  in  Ireland—* 
['*  Question  I  **] — and  thereupon  to  reduce 
the  military  there  by  10,000  men,  it  would 
have  been  a  more  practical  proposition, 
and  more  likely  to  receive  support  out  (^ 
doors.  But  he  was  compelled,  with  deep 
regret,  to  vote  against  this  Amendmeol, 
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He  belieyed,  if  the  nuisance  of  the  Irish 
Church  were  abated,  the  troops  might  be 
withdrawn;  and,  at  the  risk  of  exciting  a 
laugh,  he  would  state  that  as  he  had  sworn 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  not  to  employ  his 
power  to  weaken  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland,  he  could  not  vote  for  this  Motion. 
Mr.  Alderman  SIDNEY  thought  it 
right,  as  other  hon.  Members  had  done,  to 
give  a  reason  for  his  vote  on  this  occasion. 
He  was  a  decided  friend  to  retrenchment 
and  economy,  and  he  did  not  know  how  it 
was  possible  for  the  Government  to  re- 
trench, unless  the  House  was  prepared  to 
support  retrenchment.  He  had  heard  no 
answer  given  to  that  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  wherein 
he  stated  that  in  the  years  1833,  1834, 
1835,  and  1836,  we  had  only  80,000 
troops  for  England  and  Ireland;  and  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  was  consider- 
ed necessary  that  there  should  be  20,000 
more  now.  He  wished  to  be  consistent  in 
that  House.  It  was  his  intention  to  vote 
to-morrow  night  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Surrey;  and  he  did  so, 
because  he  believed  that  the  course  of  le- 
gislation for  several  years  had  been  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  articles  of  consump- 
tion, and  that  the  power  of  paying  taxes 
had  been  materially  diminished  by  free 
trade.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Reading,  when  he  said  that  a 
military  force  was  wanted  to  keep  down  a 
vagrant  and  discontented  population.  He 
thought  it  was  an  insult  to  them,  as  citi- 
zens, to  say  that  they  required  any  mili- 
tary force  whatever  to  keep  down  the  po- 
pulation either  in  the  metropolis  or  in 
great  provincial  towns — such  as  Manches- 
ter, Birmingham,  and  Leeds.  In  1848, 
what  was  the  feeling  of  the  metropolis? 
When  there  was  danger,  all  classes  enrolled 
themselves  on  the  side  of  peace  and  order. 
There  was  one  fallacy  which  he  had  heard 
stated  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Chippenham,  that  the  forces  required  for 
the  colonies  were  required  mainly  for  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
Now,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  gather  the 
sentiments  of  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests,  he  believed  that  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  men  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Legislature  would  promote 
the  interests  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture much  more  by  wise  and  economic 
measures  than  by  keeping  up  the  present 
amount  of  taxation,  and  that  the  safety 
of  the  country  might  be  securely  left  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  people. 


Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  Sir,  I  dudl  mi 
at  present  ontw  on  the  question  wbelkr 
there  should  be  a  reduction  of  10,000  mm 
beyond  the  reduction  of  4,000  propoaed  kj 
Her  Majesty's  Grovemment,   but  then  ii 
one  part  of  the  speeob  of  mj  rigbt  boa. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Northampton  wtiA 
seems  to  me  to  require  some  notice.     As  I 
understand  my  right  hon.  Friend,  he  udi»- 
posed  to  lay  down  the  principle,  Ihat  salk 
colonies  are    to    have  representative  or 
self-government,  and  as  we  hare  adoplei 
the  policy  of  free  trade,  that,  therefore,  the 
colonies  are  to  be  told  that  thej  are  Is 
relv  totally  on  their  own  resoorees  for  self- 
defence.     Now  if  my  right   hon.   Friesd 
,asks  mo  to  give  my  assent  to  that  doetrise 
as  a  generid  principle,  I  must  say  tbst  I 
am  totally  opposed  to  it.     I  am  entirrij 
against  any  excessive  or  unneoessarj  Ibrn 
being  kept  up  in  any  of  our  colonies,  ss  I 
would  bo  against  any  unnecessarT  and  su- 
perfluous force  beinff  kept  up  in  the  united 
kingdom  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  ml 
think  the  colonists  should    be  told  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  they  are  to  rdym 
future  entirely  on  their   own   resoniees. 
Now  I  think  ihe  principle  ought  to  be  to 
suit  your  force  for  each  colony  aecoiding 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  irfim 
that  force  is  to  be  employed.     With  regard 
to  our  military  fortresses,  it  has  been  stsled, 
and  I  think  hardly  denied  by  anybodj,  that 
the  forces  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  garrison  duties  in  thoee 
places.     Then,  with  regard  to  some  of  oar 
colonies,  we  have  made  very  considerable 
reductions  in  the   forces  kept  up.      la 
Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies  cenenfly  tbe 
force  is  now  upwards  of  4,500  men  Ism 
than  in  1835.     In  Australia  wo  bare  latdy 
made  a  very  considerable  reduction,  as  tlw 
force,  which  was  4,000  men,  is  now  redueed 
to  2,629,  making  a  reduction   of   1,380 
men.     I  think,  when  circumstances  show 
that  such  reduction  can  be  made,  it  is  irise 
and  proper  to  make  it :  but  in  other  oases 
there  is  often  a  necessity  of  sending  addi- 
tional forces,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  per» 
fectly  obvious  that  we  ought  to  be  ready  to 
send  them,  and  not  to  desert  the  colonists, 
and  leave  them  to  rely  solely  on  their  own 
resources.     With  regard  to  such  fortified 
places  as  may  be  in  the  colonies,  I  should 
be  also  sorry  to  leave  them  to  the  fontm 
that  might  be  raised  by  the  colony.     With 
regard  to  Quebec,  for  instance,  I  sbouM'be 
sorry  to  see  all  the  regular  forces  taken 
altogether  away  from  it,  and  the  Legisla* 
.  tive  Co>\iiQ\V  Vei^i  \a  ^^toVx^*^  vhWc^^  ioc  lis 
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defence.     Wiihoat  entering  into  the  other 

Questions  that  have  been  mooted  to-night, 
must  therefore  decline  to  agree  to  the 
general  principle  of  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
At  the  same  time,  if  a  good  cause  be  shown 
for  reduction  in  any  particular  colony,  I 
am  ready  to  agree  m  such  reduction, 
though  I  cannot  agree  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  under  no  circumstances  are  the 
colonists  to  have  any  assistance  from  us. 

Mb.  V.  SMITH  explained.  He  had 
alluded  to  the  adoption  of  free  trade  merely 
incidentally,  and  in  support  of  his  view 
with  regard  to  leaving  the  colonies  to  main- 
tain their  own  forces.  He  should  beg  to 
refer  to  a  despatch  of  Earl  Grey  to  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  in  which  he  told  him  to  tell 
the  colonists  that  in  case  of  any  future  war 
with  the  natives,  like  the  last  ELafir  war, 
the  colonists  should  have  to  depend  on 
themselves. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  when 
his  noble  Friend  wrote  to  the  Cape  that, 
in  case  of  a  future  Kafir  war,  they  must 
provide  their  own  defence,  he  did  not  think 
his  noble  Friend  meant  to  imply  that  the 
colonists  were  not  to  use  Her  Majesty's 
troops,  but  merely  that  they  were  not  to 
rely  on  fresh  expenses  being  paid  for  them. 
The  matter,  he  thought,  rather  confirmed 
him  in  saying  that  each  case  must  depend 
on  its  own  merits.  But  taking  the  colony 
of  New  Zealand,  which  had  not  at  present 
a  consUtutional  government,  and  suppos- 
ing that  if  within  the  next  two  years  it  re- 
ceived a  representative  constitution,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  they  ought  im- 
mediately to  withdraw  their  military  forces 
from  that  colony.  It  was  quite  true  that 
some  of  the  North  American  States  had 
risen  without  any  assistance  from  British 
troops;  but  in  the  early  history  of  these 
States  did  they  not  find  instances  where 
the  whole  population  of  the  colony  was 
four  times  swept  away  by  tribes  of  Indians, 
before  the  final  settlement  of  the  colony 
took  place?  And  seeing  that  in  New  Zea- 
land there  was  a  native  population  of 
1 00,000  men  of  a  very  warlike  character,  he 
should  certainly  be  afraid  to  see  a  few  Eng- 
lishmen left  without  protection  among  them, 
as  they  also  might  be  massacred  as  the 
American  colonistshad  been,  and  he  did  not 
think  that,  holding  the  position  which  he 
held,  he  would  be  doing  his  duty  if  he  left 
them  exposed  to  such  a  danger. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  said,  that  England 
was  the  only  country  which  paid  the  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  civil  expenses  of  her  colo- 
nies.   It  was  an  important  question,  what 


was  the  value  of  those  colonies ;  for  if  they 
were  not  worth  anything,  why  keep  them  ? 
Canada  had  been  referred  to;  and  it  was 
said  there  had  been  an  increase  of  14,000 
in  our  military  force  on  account  of  Canada; 
and  we  constantly  kept  there  an  amount 
of  force  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  peace 
establishment  of  the  United  States.  The 
naval  and  military  expense  of  Canada  was 
estimated  at  one  million  per  annum;  we 
also  paid  the  Canadians  about  Ids,  per 
load  more  for  their  timber  than  we  paid 
to  other  countries,  which  amounted  to 
1,700,0002.  a  year;  making  a  total  of 
2,700,0002.  What  did  we  get  in  exchange 
for  this  ?  According  to  the  last  returns, 
the  exports  to  Canada  in  1848  did  not 
amount  to  2,000,0002.;  and  for  the  last 
seven  years  the  average  had  been  less  than 
2,500,0002. ;  and  for  that  we  incurred  an 
expense  of  2,700,0002.  per  annum.  Ca- 
nada had  self-government.  We  had  given 
her  possession  of  aU  her  lands :  we  could 
not  dispose  of  a  yard  of  land  in  that  colo- 
ny. What,  then,  had  we  in  Canada  ?  No 
power  whatever,  except  the  luxury  of  put- 
ting a  veto  upon  anv  act  of  the  legislature; 
and  for  this  we  sacrificed  the  whole  amount 
of  our  exports  to  Canada.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  this  question  could  long  remain 
in  Its  present  state.  Canada  must  pscy  all 
her  expenses,  or  she  was  a  worthless  pos- 
session. It  was  a  great  error  to  give  away 
the  Crown  lands  for  nothing.  He  should 
move  a  clause  in  the  Australian  Colonies 
Government  Bill,  reserving  all  the  Crown 
lands  till  the  colony  agreed  to  pay  its  own 
naval  and  military  expenditure. 

Sir  J.  B.  WALSH  said,  he  concurred 
with  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
ton that  it  was  premature  to  consider  the 
question  in  a  colonial  point  of  view,  as  our 
colonies  were  now  under  a  totally  different 
system,  and  it  was  yet  doubtful  what  form 
our  relations  with  the  colonies  could  as- 
sume. The  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  had  said  that  hon.  Members  who 
intended  to  vote  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey  would  act  inconsistently  if 
they  voted  against  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  He  denied 
that ;  for  the  protectionists  had  never  been 
a  popularity-hunting  party;  and  while  they 
were  always  anxious  to  support  practical 
measures  of  retrenchment,  they  had  a 
right  to  determine  questions  so  vague  and 
general  as  that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  on 
its  merits.  What  were  they  to  think  of  a 
measure  supported  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  tiie  'Weal  B\dc»a%«  iiVtfk  %\\BARicfi&i^  5S(& 
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of  doort  had  lined  language  oalcnlated  to 
endanger  the  peace  of  Europe?  There 
had  heeu  one  ezpretsion  attributed  in  the 
papers  to  the  hon.  Member,  in  respect  to 
the  authenticity  of  which  he  had  eyer  since 
&li  an  intense  curiositj.  He  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Biding,  who,  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
poeOt  could  coo  in  dove-like  notes  of  peace, 
liad  used  the  pacific  phrase  that  he  would 
**  crumple  up  "  the  empire  of  Russia.  Af- 
ter using  that  and  similar  language,  cal- 
culated to  aggravate  the  most  military 
State  in  Europe,  and  set  it  against  Eng- 
land, what  did  the  hon.  Member  mean  by 
oominff  there  and  asking  the  House  to  re- 
duce its  armaments?  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  certainly  as  much  power  to 
"crumple  up"  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  as  he  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  power  to  crumple  up  the  prosperity 
of  a  great  empire.  If  the  hon.  Member 
would  go  to  Russia  and  carry  on  such  a 
political  agitation  there  as  he  had  in- 
flicted upon  this  country,  ho  might  accom- 
^ish  the  crumpling  up  even  of  Russia. 
He  should  be  very  happy  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  go  and  try  the  experiment.  He 
hoped  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
House  would  consent  to  economise  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country;  but  as  he  be- 
lieved the  economy  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  would  provo  danger- 
ous to  our  national  safety  and  dignity,  he 
should  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  Go* 
vemment  proposition. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  begged  to  reply  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Windsor,  who  had  asked  whe- 
ther there  was  to  bo  a  second  examination 
before  an  officer  arrived  at  the  rank  of 
captab,  that  he  hoped  to  see  such  an  ex- 
amination before  long,  although  at  present 
no  such  examination  had  been  decided 
npon.  He  would  repeat,  that  unless  the 
officers  of  the  Army  kept  pace  with  the 
men  of  the  Army  in  increased  intelligence, 
it  would  go  far  to  shake  the  discipline  which 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain.  With  re- 
spect to  the  remarks  of  the  .  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  upon  clothing,  the  subject 
would  be  very  fully  examined  by  the  Gom- 
tnittee  upstairs,  and  they  would  state  in 
their  report  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the 
present  system  should  be  adhered  to  or  al- 
tar«d. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  the  grounds  for  his 
Motion  were  few  and  simple.  During  the 
ibnrjeara  of  1833, 1834, 1836,  and  1836, 


the  number  of  m«i  was  81,000,  nUk  As 
estimates  for  the  present  jaar  wcro  90,000. 
Besides  the  men  voted  in  tbooa  yean  .w« 
had  now  in  artillery,  marinea,  ioApti 
battalions,  and  Gh^aea  penaionara,  aa  ad- 
dition of  40,000  bayoneta  to  the  militaiy 
force  of  18343-5.  If  a  large  redoetion  of 
taxation  were  made,  it  eould  only  b9  doas 
by  reducing  the  expenditure  in  the  mUitaiy, 
naval,  and  ordnance  estimatea.  He  «as 
sorry  to  find  that  so  few  hon.  Oentkaen 
upon  the  opposite  benehea  vere  likaty  to 
vote  for  his  Motion.  But  he  hmd  done  Ui 
duty,  and  if  the  House  were  aetiafiedin  the 
present  state  of  the  country  to  ba^e  40,000 
men  more  than  in  1835,  he  moat  have 
them  to  say  so  on  a  division. 

The  Gommittee  divided  :  — >  Ayea  50; 
Noes  223  :  Majority  173. 

List  of  ike  Ates. 


Aleoek,  T. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Brooklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Cayloy,  E.  S. 
Clay,  i. 
Cobden,  R. 
Dovereux,  J.  T. 
Duncan,  G. 
Ellis,  J. 
Ewart,  w, 
Fagan,  W. 
Fordyoe,  A.  D. 
Fox,  W.  J. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Greene,  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
UasUe,  A. 
Ilenrj,  A. 
Keating,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Luahington,  C« 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
MUton,  Visot. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 


MoflUt,  O. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
O'Connor,  F« 
Osborne,  R. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Pelham,  boe.  IX  A« 
PilUngton,  J. 
Salwe/p  CoL 
ScuUy,  F. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
StriokUnd,  Sir  O. 
Sullivan.  M. 
Tanored,  £L  W . 
Thicknetae,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Ool. 
Thompson.  O. 
Thomely.  T. 
Walmstoy,  Sir  J, 
Wawn.  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  W.  P. 


Ilume,  J. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 


LiH  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  Sir  T.  N. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Arehdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Bankes,  G. 
Baring,  U.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T. 
Baring,  T. 
Barnard,  E.  O. 


Bonnet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Berkeley,  Adnu 
Berkeley,  hem.  H.  F. 
BlaokaU,  8.  W. 
Boldero,  fi.  G. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Gol. 
Bramston,  T.  If. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brooknsan,  E.  D. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Browne,  Bl.  D. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
BurreU,  Sir  0.  if. 
Busfisild,  W. 
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Garew,W.  H.P. 
Garter,  J.  B. 
Chatterton,  Col. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
ChUden,  J.W. 
Ohristy,  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  0. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  U, 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Ooke,  hon.  E.  E. 
Cole,  hon.  II.  A. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cowper,  hon  W.  F. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  Y. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  £. 
Benison,  J.  £. 
Dodd,  a. 

DoQglM,  SirCE. 
Douro,  Mwq.  of 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Dancombe,  hon.  0. 
Dttncttft,  J. 
Dnndas,  Adm. 
Dandas,  rt.  hon.  9ir  D. 
Dunno,  Col. 
Ebrington,  Visot. 
Edwards,  H. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Enfield,  Visot. 
Estcoort,  J.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 

Fergnson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Filmer,  SirE. 
Fitsroy,  hon.  n» 
Foley,  J.  U.  H. 
Forstcr,  M. 
Fortescne,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Froestun,  Gol. 
French,  F. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
(jroddard,  A.  L. 
Oooch,  E.  S. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goullmm,rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfen,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
GrosTenor,  Earl 
Guernsey,  Lord 
Gneet,  Sir  J. 
Gwyn,  H. 
HaU,  Col. 

Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hatchell,  J. 
Hawes,  B. 

Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  O. 
Utild,  J. 


Heatbooat,  J* 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  Ck 
Heywood,  J. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.B.T. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhonse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.L. 
Hodgson,  W.  L. 
HoUond,  R. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W«  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jormyn,  Earl 
Jerris,  Sir  J. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kildaro,  Marq.  of 
Labouobere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lewisham,  Visot. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Loch,  J. 
Lookhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackie,  J. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
M*Gregor,  J. 
Hahon,  Visot. 
Manners,  Lord  J« 
Marshall,  W. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Melgnnd,  Viiet. 
Monsell,  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Mulgravo,  Earl  of 
Munti.  G.  F. 
Newry  A  Mome,  Viset. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Connell,  Bi. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Pahner,  R. 
Palmerston,  Vist. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  0. 
Plumpire,  J.  P. 
Power,  Ihr. 
Power,  N. 
Rawdon,  CoL 
Reid,  Col. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 


Stephanioiii  R. 
Stuart,  J. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townsbend,  Capi* 
Turner,  G.  J, 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sur  H. 
Vetey,  hon.  T. 
Walpole,  8.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wellesley,  Lord  0, 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyld,  J. 
WyriU,  M. 

nuuM. 
Tnfiiell,  H. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 


Roshont,  Capi. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sandars,  J. 
Sorope,  G.  P. 
Seymer,  H,  E[« 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  Lk 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Simoon,  J. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somenrille,  rt.hn.  Sir  W. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanford,  J*  F. 
Stanley,  £. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  H. 
Stansfteld,  W.  R.  C. 

Origual  Question  put,  and  agreed  te. 

Mr.  fox  maule  said,  that  as  a  Comr 
mittee  were  sitting  upstairs  on  the  Army 
Estimates,  he  would  take  a  half  vote  on  the 
next  item.  He  therefore  mored  that  a 
sum  of  1,700,000/.  on  aoconnt  he  granted 
to  Her  Mi^esty  to  defray  the  eharges  and 
expenses  <rf  the  land  forces  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mn.  HUME  said,  that  after  the  vote 
which  the  Committee  had  just  oome  to« 
and  the  large  mcyority  against  his  Motion, 
he  should  take  up  their  time  unneoessarily 
if  he  did  moro  than  recommend  the  Go* 
vcrnment  to  take  Uie  subject  of  his  Motion 
into  their  serious  conttderation. 

Mb.  herries  thought  that  this  repe« 
tition  of  the  course  pursued  last  year  in 
taking  TOtes  on  account,  was  liable  in  many 
respects  to  grare  constitutional  ohiections^ 
ana  was  a  rery  incouTenient  mode  of  de- 
spatching the  puhlic  business*  The  House 
had  no  opportunity  of  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  this  expenditure,  or  any  part  of 
the  Tote,  for  the  first  rote  on  acoount  was 
taken  without  ohjeotion,  and  the  other  half 
was  proceeded  with  at  Uie  dose  of  the  Ses- 
sion, when  the  public  •  attention  was  no 
longer  given  to  their  proceedings,  and 
when  Ministers  had  the  greatest  facility 
for  passing  the  rest  of  the  vote.  He  doubt* 
ed  whether  the  House  were  not  by  ihia 
course  leaving  too  much  to  the  Oommittee 
upstairs.  Was  there  any  probability  that 
their  investigations  would  lead  to  any  ma* 
terial  economising  of  the  vote  proposed  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  quite  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Member  that  if  the  course 
taken  during  thia  and  tk<^  ^^i^u^stt  ^«s% 
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objectionable;  but  these  Committees  had  re- 
ported from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  that  the  House  should 
have  these  reports  before  them  before 
TOting  the  money.  The  Estimates  for  the 
Kavy  and  Ordnance  were  considered  by 
the  Committee  upstairs,  and  were  then 
proceeded  with  in  the  ordinary  manner; 
and  with  regard  to  the  Army  Estimates, 
the  course  taken  last  year  upon  the  Navy 
and  Ordnance  votes  would  be  adopted. 

Sib  H.  WILLOUGHBY  asked  why  an 
increase  of  14,000{.  in  the  vote  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  land  forces  should  appear  on 
the  present  estimates  ? 

Mb.  fox  MAULE  said,  that  last  year 
the  removal  of  troops  did  not  take  place  as 
usual,  from  motives  of  economy;  but  as  it 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  post- 
pone the  usual  general  change  of  quarters 
for  another  year,  that  removal  caused  the 
increase  alluded  to. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

Sib  F.  T.  BARING  rose  to  make  his 
statement  on  the  Navy  Estimates,  when — 

Captain  HARRIS  objected  to  proceed 
at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  evening. 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  thought  it  would 
be  a  disappointment  to  the  House  if  the 
financial  statement  were  not  made  on  Fri- 
day; and  if  the  Navy  Estimates  were  not 
taken  that  night,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  it  could  be  then  made. 

Sib  F.  T.  BARING  said,  he  would  only 
take  a  vote  as  to  the  number  of  men,  and 
not  for  the  wages. 

Captain  HARRIS,  with  great  deference 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  must  say  that 
it  was  a  very  unusual  course  to  go  at  once 
from  one  Committee  to  another.  He  would 
only  say  that  by  this  proceeding  he  was  de- 
barred from  making  a  statement  that  he 
wished  to  make  on  the  question  "  that  Mr. 
Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,"  with  reference 
to  manning  the  Navy. 

Sib  F.  T.  BARING  then  proceeded : 
The  Vote  which  he  had  to  propose  to  the 
Committee  was  a  vote  for  fiiung  the  num- 
ber of  men  at  39,000,  and  in  doing  so,  he 
would,  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions, 
bring  before  them  a  statement  of  the 
general  expenditure  of  the  Naval  Esti- 
mates. The  first  vote  to  which  he  had 
to  allude  was  one  that  he  should  bring  for- 
ward with  the  more  regret  if  he  did  not 
entertain  the  hope  that  it  would  be  the  last 
vote  of  that  character  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  called  upon  to  make^ 


he  meant  the  vote  for  making  up  the  deficit 
of  a  former  year.     The  vote  for  the  defici- 
ency of  1848-1849  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
211,0002.,  by  which  in  that  year  the  ex- 
penditure had  gone  beyond  the  estimates. 
This  the  House  was  aware  had  occurred 
on  many  previous  occasions;  and  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  recollected,  that  the  late  Sec- 
rotary  of  the  Admiralty  stated  last  year 
that  the  deficit  was  hkely  to  be  from 
250,0002.  to  260,0002.     It  had  not,  how- 
ever,  reached  that  sum.     He  had  always 
been  of  opinion,  on  whatever  side  of  the 
House  he  happened  to  be,  that  the  mode 
of  making  up  by  the  votes  of  a  subsequent 
year  the  deficiency  of  former  estimates 
was  a  most  unfortunate  course  to  pursue; 
but  it  was  a  course  not  uncommon  of  late 
years.     One  of  the  causes  from  which  this 
arose  was  the  insufficiency  of  the  sum 
voted  for  the  number  of  seamen  borne. 
All  who  were  on  the  Committee  of  1848 
were  aware  that  this  unfortunate  practice 
of  exceeding  the  votes  came  on  very  gradu- 
ally, the  evil  being  very  small  at  first,  but 
becoming  serious  and  important   in  the 
end.     The  sum  voted  for  the  number  had 
been  constantly  below  what  was  really  em- 
ployed; besides  which,  it  was  well  known 
that  the  vote  for  wages  was  at  best  but  a 
very  loose  statement — ^merely  an  approxi- 
mate estimate — and  that  the  mode  in  which 
the  estimate  was  framed   in  later  years 
was  incorrect.     It  was  also  to  be  noted, 
that  in  1848,  when  the  estimates  were  pro- 
posed, the  House  having  received  them 
was  so  adverse  to  their  passing  that  lower 
estimates  were  brought  forward :  the  Go- 
vernment were  anxious,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
come  within  the  lower  estimates  thus  made; 
but  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  in  so 
short  a  time  as  was  allowed  them  to  re- 
duce the  expenditure  to  the  extent  re- 
quired, and  the  result  had  been  that  the 
expenditure,  though  below  the  original  es- 
timate, was  not  below  the  estimate  subse- 
quently given  in.     These  things  would  in 
some  measure  account  for  the  deficiency 
now  to  be  made  up;  but  he  was  happy  to 
say,  that  this  course  would  not  be  pursued 
on  a  future  occasion.  He  was  able  to  state, 
that  though  there  had  been  expenses  they 
wero  not  prepared  for,  yet  there  would  be 
a  surplus  for  the  year  1849-50,  such  as 
would  enable  them  to  meet  the  deficien- 
cies of  1848-1849.     He  would  now  pro- 
ceed with  the   general  statement  of  the 
estimates.     He  gave  for  the  effective  ser- 
vice for  1850-51   a  sum  of  4,325,0861.; 
for  the  non-effective  servicey  l^SSSiGS?!.; 
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add  to  ibis,  for  the  conveyance  of  troops, 
135,000Z.,  and    for    the    packet   service 
764,2362.,    and    they    had    a    total    of 
6,613,6592.     As  compared  with  1849-50, 
the  reduction  in  the  effective  service  was 
406,9722.;  non-effective  service,  5,5332.; 
conveyance   of  troops,    11,5002. — in  all, 
424,0052.:  deducting  16,0002.  for  increase 
of    the    packet  service   it    amounted    to 
408,0002.     But  that  was  not  quite  a  fair 
mode  of  ascertaining  what  had  been  effect- 
ed within  the  last  year  for  this  purpose;  it 
would  be  necessary  to  look  at  the  expendi- 
ture of  1848-49.     Comparing  then  the  ex- 
penditure of  1848-49  with  the  estimates  of 
1850-51,  the  figures  stood  thus: — Expen- 
diture for  1848-49,  7,947.3762.;  estimates 
for  1850-51,  6.613,6592.;  being  a  differ- 
ence of  1,333,7172.     There  was  no  inten- 
tion on  their  part  to  over-estimate  the  re- 
duction; but  it  was   a   course  they  were 
anxious  to  pursue,  though,  perhaps,  they 
were  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose. 
There  was  scarcely  a  single  vote  in  which 
there  had  not  been  some  reduction  made 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year.     He 
begged  to  be  undei*stood,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  Admiralty  of  the  present  day,  ho 
was  not  making  an  invidious  comparison 
between  the  present  system  and  the  system 
of  former  years.      He  was  not  going  to 
claim  merit  for  themselves  for  making  re- 
ductions, or  laying  the  fault  of  the  expen- 
diture on  those  who  went  before  them.  On 
the  contrary,  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  the 
expenditure  in  former  years  had  enabled 
them  to  make  reductions  at  present.    And 
in  many  cases  he  believed  that  the  persons 
who  had  increased  the  expenditure  in  for- 
mer years,  would,  if  they  had  continued  in 
office,  have  made  reductions  in  the  expen- 
diture. He  regretted  that  his  noble  Friend 
Lord  Auckland  had  not  lived  to  see  the 
reductions  effected  which  he  had  contem- 
plated.    Ho  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
great  number  of  those   that  had   taken 
place,  though  it  happened  that  he  (Sir  F. 
Baring)  was  the  person  to  state  them  to 
the  House.     In  going  through  the  esti- 
mates he  would  state  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  of  1848,  which  had  been 
carried  into  effect,  because  great  and  im- 
portant advantages  had  been  derived  from 
the  labours   of  the  Committee  of  1848, 
and  because  it  would  show  that  their  re- 
commendations  had  not  been  neglected. 
It  must,   however,   be   remembered  that 
but  for    the   expenditure  that   had   for- 
merly been  made  in  several  instanceSi  it 
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would  have  been  impossible  now  to  have 
made  the  reductions  that  had  been  effected. 
Taking  the  three  votes  together — namely, 
for  men,  wages,  and  victualing,  the  reduc- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  1,000  men  would  be  about  50,0002. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  an  alte- 
ration should  be  made  in  the  mode  of  esti- 
mating the  wages  of  the  men  which  had 
been  for  many  years  adopted.    That  which 
was  considered  a  great  source  of  incorrect- 
ness had  been  altered,  and  the  estimate 
for  the  last  year  was  made  in  the  mode  in- 
troduced by  his    right    hon.   Friend  the 
Member  for  Ripon  when  he  was  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  to  which  it  was  found 
convenient  again  to  have  recourse.     The 
next  and  most  important  point  was,  that 
the  number  of  men  borne  on  the  books 
should  be  kept  within  the  number  voted 
by  Parliament.     To  do  that  without  any 
deviation   was   almost    impossible.      The 
most  attentive  Board  of  Admiralty  could 
not  always  bring  the  number  of  men  with- 
in the  vote.     But,  so  far  as  the  last  year 
was  concerned,   they  had  been  able  to 
carry  out  that  object;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  month,  it  would  be  found, 
that  the  monthly  returns  of  the  number  of 
men  had  been  below  the  number  voted. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  that 
end    that    the    Committee    recommended 
that  monthly  returns  should  be  stated  in 
the  estimate,   which  it  would  be  found 
had   been   accordingly  adopted.      It  was 
proposed  to  make  a  reduction  of  1,000 
men  in  the  marine  force.     But  in  speaking 
of  the  number  of  men  to  be  employed,  he 
must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  that 
was  a  subject  in  regard  to  which,  to  a 
certain  degree,  confidence  must  be  placed 
in   the   Government.      It   was    not  easy 
to  give  all  the    particular  reasons  why 
the    Government    shoidd    ^x    upon    any 
certain  number  of  men.     That  must  rest 
a  great  deal  upon  circumstances  which  it 
might  not  be  convenient  to  state.     But  he 
could  say,  that  on  the  1st  of  April,  1848, 
the  number  of  men  actually  borne  on  the 
books  was  46,000,  whereas  the  number 
voted  for  the  present  year  was   39,000 
men  ;  but  though  46,000  men  were  borne 
on  the  books  in  1848,  yet  43,000  men 
only  were  voted  that  year.  There  had  been, 
therefore,  a  much  larger  reduction  than 
would  appear  in  the  votes.     Under  present 
circumstances,  the  Government  had  carried 
the  reduction  as  far  as  they  could  consis- 
tently with  the  efficiency  of  the  aeryv<i^. 
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diBtribution  of  the  men.  There  were  in 
the  East  Indies,  China,  and  New  Zealand, 
2,748;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  793  ;  Africa, 
2,452;  South  Eastern  America,  993  ;  Pa- 
cific, 2,618  ;  North  America  and  West 
Indies,  1,817 ;  Mediterranean,  7,959  ; 
Lisbon,  3,096  ;  home  ports — Ireland  and 
Scotland — 5,130;  packet  service,  583; 
surveying  service,  852;  troop-ships,  parti- 
cular service  yachts,  762 ;  ordered  home, 
or  paying  off,  1,310  ;  and  fitting  out, 
1,651.  Intimately  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  the  men  was  the  number  of 
fihips  in  commission.  From  the  1st  of 
January,  1850,  the  total  ships  of  the  line 
in  commission  was  13  ;  advanced  and  or- 
dinary, 58  ;  building,  15,  of  which  three 
were  ready  to  be  launched.  There  were 
frigates  in  commission,  9;  advanced  and  in 
ordinary,  58 ;  building,  8  ;  and  three  of 
which  were  ready  to  be  launched.  Vessels 
of  a  lower  grade  than  frigates  in  commis- 
sion, 92 ;  advanced  and  ordinary,  79  ; 
building,  4  ;  of  which  there  were  ready  to 
be  launched,  1.  Of  steam  vessels  there 
were  in  commisnion,  88  ;  advanced  and  in 
ordinary,  68  ;  building,  1 1 ,  and  of  which 
there  was  1  ready  to  be  launched.  So 
that  there  were  202  ships  in  commission  ; 
263  advanced  and  in  ordinary,  and  38 
building  ;  and  6  of  these  ships  were  ready 
to  be  launched.  Before  quitting  this  part 
of  the  subject,  ho  would  state  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  reduce 
the  number  of  the  officers  in  the  marine 
corps  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
that  were  reduced.  A  certain  number  of 
captains  would  therefore  retire.  It  had 
been  thought  advisable  to  select  for  that 
purpose  those  officers  who  were  at  the 
nead  of  the  list,  and  to  allow  them  to  re- 
tire on  full  pay,  rather  than  take  the  young 
captains  and  place  them  on  half-pay,  and 
to  be  recalled  afterwards  on  service.  This 
would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  corps, 
and  would  be  felt  as  a  fair  portion  of  fa- 
Tour  to  the  marines.  With  regard  to  the 
yictualling  department,  there  would  not 
only  be  a  reduction  by  reason  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  being  reduced,  but  also  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cheapness  of  provisions 
enabling  the  Admiralty  to  enter  into  more 
fayourable  contracts.  There  was  one  sub- 
ject of  deep  interest  to  the  whole  service, 
but  which  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
bring  before  the  Committee — ^he  meant  the 
question  of  grog.  It  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Admiralty  for  some  time  ; 
and  the  question  had  been  laid  before  a 
committee  of  nayal  officers  ;  and  he  hoped 


before  long  to  lay  the  resiilt  ai  thdr  k- 
hours  before  the  House,  and  to  be  prepared 
with  some  proposal  on  the  subject.     The 
next  Yote  was  that  for  the  Admintlij  Of- 
fice, in  which  also  there  was  a  redaeUoa. 
The  Committee  had  recommended  that  the 
number  of  those  holding  office  in  that  de- 
partment should   be  filed   bjr    Order  in 
Council,    and    that  no   ezeeaa    of   aalary 
should  be  taken  without  the  sanction  dT 
the  Treasury.     This  plan  had  been  adopt- 
ed in  effect,  though  not  exactlj  in  words. 
The  Admii^ty  had  gone  back  to  the  old 
system  of  having  the  establishment  settled 
by  Order  in  Council.     The  Committee  had 
observed  that  a  large  quantity'  of  extra 
work  was  done  by  the  clerks  of  the  office, 
and  they  recommended  that  the  system 
should  cease.    That  recommendation  would 
be  acted  upon  ;  at  the  same  time»  it  must 
be  observed  that  when  so  many  returns 
were    required   to    be    made    to    Paiiia- 
ment,  it  was  not  possible   to   set   them 
ready   without   extra   work.      He   cooldt 
however,  state,  that  during  the  last  year 
ten  clerks  had  been  reduced  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, at  Whitehall,   and   at  Somerset 
House.     Another  arrangement  had  been 
made,  which  was  much  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  and  by  which 
the  whole  steam  department  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Snnreyor  of  the 
the  Navy.     His  eariy  attention  had  been 
turned  to  this  point,  and  an  opportunity 
having  offered  of  placing  the  person  who 
had  liitherto  superintended  the  steam  de- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  another  sitnatiooy 
he  had  placed  the  whole  of  that  depart- 
ment, together  with  the  building  depart- 
ment, under  the  authority  of  the  Surreyor 
of  the  Navy.     He  was  not  quite  sure  that 
his   gallant  friend   Sir  Baldwin    Walker 
would  be  able  to  perform  all  the  dnties 
connected  with  that  department   without 
further   assistance ;    still,   as  his   gallant 
friend  was  so  confident   that  he   would 
be  able  to  do  so,  he  (Sir  F.  Baring)  had 
bowed  to  his  opinion,  and  had  entirely  abo- 
lished the  controllership  of  the  steam  de- 
partment.    In  the  surveying  and  scientific 
department,  thoYote  wasin  conformity  with 
the   recommendation   of  the  Committee. 
He  now  came  to  the  dockyard  establish* 
ments.    The  salaries  to  officers,  and  wages 
to  workmen,  of   the  dockyards,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  he    should  deal   with 
under  one  head.     Upon  the  estimate  for 
that  head  of  the  present  year,  as  compared 
with  that  of  last  year,  there  was  a  reduction 
of  81,0001. ;  andy  as  compared  with  the  esli- 
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mates  of  1848-9, 130,000?.     The  whole  of 
the  yards  at  home  had  been  examined,  and 
the  expenditure  checked,  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
Baldwin  Walker,  and  by  those  means  a 
considerable  reduction  had  been  effected. 
Abroad,  the  admirals  on  the  stations  had 
been  required,  either  themselres  to  go  into 
the  different  items  of  expenditure,  or  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  officers  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  that  way  each  yard  abroad 
had  been  examined  and  reported;  and  the 
result  had  been  some  small  reduction.    He 
would  state  the  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  dockyards  on  the  1  st  of  April, 
1848-9,  as  compared  with  the  number  for 
the  Ist  of  April,  1849-50.     The  reduction 
began  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1848,  when 
there  were   on  the  establishment  9,290. 
On  the  Ist  of  April  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  9,519;    on  the  Ist  of  April, 
1849,  it  was  9,630;  and  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1850,  it  would  be  9,621 .     In  addi- 
tion  to  that  number  there  was  an  immense 
number  of  hired  workmen  not  on  the  es- 
tablishment.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1848, 
the  total  number  of  those  on  the  estab- 
lishment and    those  who  were   not  was 
12,218,  and  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1848, 
11,430;  on  the  Istof  April,  1849, 10,142, 
and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1850,  the  number 
estimated  was  9,621;  and  there  were  also 
some  temporarily  employed  as  spinners  for 
particular  dockyards;  but  that  would  termi- 
nate when  that  particular  work  was  over. 
The  number  so  employed  was  420,  making 
for  the  let  of  April,  1850,  10,041,  being 
a  reduction   of  2,177,  as  compared  with 
the  number  on  the  Ist  of  Januaiy,  1848. 
Again,  on  the  Ist  of  April,   1849,  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  factories 
at  Woolwich  .and  Portsmouth  was  1,856. 
The  number  proposed  to  be  taken  this  year 
was  1,155,  being  a  reduction  of  701.     He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  in  future  years 
there  might  not  be  some  further  reduction 
under  the  same  head;  but  for  the  present 
he  considered  that  2,000  workmen  being 
reduced  since  the  1st  of  January,  1848, 
and  700  in  the  Isctories  sinoe  the  1st  of 
April,  1849,  was  as  far  as  he  could  go 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
service.     The  recommendation,  indeed,  of 
the  Committee  had  been,  that  these  estab- 
lishments should  be  fixed  by  an  Order  in 
Council.     The  Committee  had  recommend- 
ed the  reduction  of  the  factory  at  Holy- 
head.    Since    the    estimates    had    been 
framed,  the  Goyemment  had  been  enabled 
to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  packet  aer* 


Tice  between    Kingstown   and  Holyhead 
upon  reasonable  terms,  part  of  which  was, 
that  the  parties  should  hire  the  Govern- 
ment factories  at  Holyhead;    and  conse- 
quently, so  far  as  the  Government  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  no  danger  that  the  factory 
there  should  be  continued.  Another  recom- 
mendation proposed  by  the  Committee,  and 
strongly  urged  by  them,  was  one  the  jus- 
tice of  which,  he  fully  admitted,  was  incon- 
testable.    Thoy  recommended  that  in  the 
selection  of  officers  for  superintendents  of 
yards,  the  Government  should  not  think  it 
necessary  to  confine  themselves  to  the  older 
officers  of  the  service,   but  should  select 
those  who  were  most  fitted  for  the  duties. 
He  was  well  aware  that  in  adopting  that 
recommendation  he  had  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  many  gallant  offlbers;  but 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  carry  that  recom- 
mendation into  effect,  knowing  that  there 
was  nothing  upon  which  the  efficiency  of 
the   department   and  the  expenditure   so 
much  depended  as  on  the  eye  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  yards,  without  which  all 
regulations  would    be  useless.     He  now 
came  to  that  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  votes — the  Store  vote.  The  Com- 
mittee had  made  a  recommendation  upon 
an  extremely  difficult  part  of  that  subject 
— ^the  supply  of  oak.     The  supply  had  been 
practically  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a 
certain  party.     That  party  was  dead,  and 
for  the  present  year  there  had  been  a  con- 
tract with  a  new  party.     The  reduction  in 
this  vote  had  been  very  considerable.    The 
vote  for  this  year  was  878,599^.,  being  a 
reduction,  as  compared  with  that  of  last 
year,  of  290,270^,  and  as  compared  with 
the   expenditure  of  1848   and   1849,    of 
556,072?.     The  principle  upon  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  act,  was  to  take  the 
principal  stores  as  they  stood  in  1849,  and, 
calculating    on   the   average   expenditture 
which  would  be  expended  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year,  to  take  the  estimate  for  that 
which  would  replace  the  amount  actually 
expended.     Therefore,  although  there  was 
a  great  reduction,  they  were  not  going  to 
work  on  the  old  stores,  but  proposed  to 
keep  the  stores  in  a  wholesome  state,  and 
leave  them  as  they  found  them  last  year. 
In  the  present  state  of  steam  machinery,  it 
was  advisable  not  to  keep  large  stores  of 
steam-engines.  Improvements  were  always 
going  on,  and  he  thought  it  better  now  not 
to  expend  large  sums  in  such  stores.  With 
respect  to  new  works,  as  compared  with 
last  year,   there  was  a  considerable  re- 
duction.    The  eatimate  for  184^^  ^^^i^ 
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626,000^  For  the  present  year  it  was 
324,000^.,  being  a  reduction  of  300,000^, 
in  consequence  of  the  works  which  had 
been  carried  on  at  Portsmouth,  and  those 
which  had  been  commenced  at  other  places 
bj  his  lamented  predecessor  having  been 
completed.  At  that  late  hoar  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  go  at  any  length 
into  the  charges  for  the  miscellaneous  ser- 
vices connected  with  the  Nayy;  but  he 
might  say,  generally,  that  in  those  portions 
of  the  estimates  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  had  been  in  great  part 
adopted.  As  to  the  non-effectiye  votes, 
the  Committee  had  made  two  recommen- 
dations, which  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
were  enabled  to  carry  out:  one  of  these 
was,  that  one  lieutenant  should  be  pro- 
moted for  every  three  vacancies;  the  other 
was,  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  cadets 
to  100.  At  present  the  number  was  96. 
The  exact  number  of  the  cadets  should 
appear  in  the  estimates  in  a  future  year. 
He  had  only  further  to  add,  that  no  very 
considerable  reduction  appeared  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  non-effective  vote.  But 
the  reason  was,  that  we  had  fewer  ships 
in  commission.  The  half-pay  increased  as 
the  full  pay  diminished,  and  when  we  re- 
duced a  large  number  of  workmen,  the 
pensions  to  which  some  of  them  were  enti- 
tled diminished  the  apparent  saving.  The 
apparent  result  was,  that  there  was  not  so 
great  a  reduction  in  the  non-effective  as  in 
the  effective  departments;  but  looking  at 
the  subject  as  it  ought  to  be  regarded,  sup- 
posing the  whole  Navy  to  be  now  on  half- 
pay,  then  the  result  would  be,  that  our  re- 
ductions in  the  non-effective  branch  would 
appear  as  they  really  were — greater  than 
any  which  had  taken  place  of  late  years.  A 
number  of  the  miscellaneous  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  had,  he  might  add, 
been  carried  out.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended entering,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
contracts  for  packet  service;  and  since  the 
estimates  were  prepared,  contracts  had 
been  entered  into  respecting  the  Holyhead 
and  Kingstown  packets,  and  those  con- 
tracts were  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee.  Other  lines 
were  under  consideration,  such  as  that  be- 
tween Hong  Kong  and  Australia,  as  well  as 
steam  communication  with  Brazil.  This, 
however,  would  not  call  for  any  very  large 
sum  of  money,  and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  every  effort  had  been  made  to 
reduce  expenditure  to  the  lowest  point  that 
was  at  all  consistent  with  efficiency. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed— 


"  That  39,000  men  beemplojodfiv  the  S«aS»> 
▼ioe  for  thirteen  lunar  monthj,  iiHilndlng  11,0II 
Rojal  Mtfinee  and  2,000  Boja.** 

Mb.  HUME  said,  that  he  had  remmined, 
late  as  the  hour  was,  to  record  hta  oppon- 
tion  to  so  extravagant  a  Tote.  Mimaten 
had  talked  of  following  ont  the  reeommai- 
dations  of  the  Committee;  but  had  tbej, 
as  the  Committee  recommended,  redaeed 
the  150  admirals  to  100,  though  they  had 
contrived  to  reduce  the  poor  men  in  the 
dockyards  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  no  reason  whatever  for  a  fleet  ao  htfge 
— a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  doing  mii- 
chief — it  was  scattering  money  which  the 
country  could  not  very  well  spare.  Look- 
ing at  the  average  number  of  men  voted 
during  the  last  six  years,  he  found  it  to  be 
31,459;  and  he  should  now  moTO  as  aa 
Amendment,  that  that  be  the  number  for 
the  present  year. 

Afterwards  Motion  made,  and  Qnestkm 
put — 

"  That  31,400  men  be  employed  for  the  Sea  Ser- 
vioe  for  thirteen  lunar  months,  inolading  11,000 
Royal  Marines,  and  8,000  Boys." 

Sir  G.  PECHELL  ezpreased  the  great 
satisfaction  with  which  he  had  listened  to 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  hut  there 
was  a  point  on  which  he  wished  to  make 
an  observation.  He  tmderstood  that  the 
allowance  of  grog  to  the  sailors  was  now  a 
matter  under  consideration,  and  he  most 
be  allowed  to  say  that  it  was  a  Terj  ^i^MiA 
affair;  and,  in  abolishing  any  portion  of  the 
allowance  of  grog,  they  ought  to  proceed 
most  cautiously. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  that  al- 
though the  nayal  service  ought  to  be  main- 
tain^, yet  he  did  think  that  in  the  Admi- 
ralty department  a  saying  might  be  ef- 
fected. 

Captain  PELHAM  regretted  that  a 
vote  on  so  important  a  subject  shoold  be 
taken  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  thought  the 
proper  course  would  be  for  the  Chairman 
to  report  progress.  The  country  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  economy  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  there  would  be  further  re- 
ductions before  long,  which  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect  without  in  any  way  injuring 
the  efficiency  of  that  service  which  was  the 
real  strength  of  thb  country.  On  general 
grounds  he  would  vote  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  if  he  persisted  in  dividing 
the  House. 

Mr.  BANKES  agreed  entirely  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  that  a  portion 
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of  our  naval  force  was  employed  in  a  yerj 
questionable  manner  at  this  moment;  and 
when  such  was  the  case,  year  after  year, 
it  could  not  be  matter  of  surprise  to  find 
the  naval  estimates  were  exceeded.  He 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  in  what  light  they  were  to 
consider  the  Grecian  vessels  captured  by 
our  fleet,  which,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
according  to  a  statement  in  that  day's 
paper,  amounted  to  160  sail.  Were  they 
to  be  considered  as  prizes  taken  in  war  or 
not  ?  We  had  subjected  ourselves  to  the 
mediation  of  another  Power,  and  if  they 
decreed  we  were  wrong,  we  should  have  to 
pay  damages,  which  would  cause  another 
excess  of  naval  estimates. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  rather 
think  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  is  misinformed  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  vessels  taken.  At  least,  by 
the  last  accounts  we  have  received,  they 
were  only  between  40  and  50.  The  con- 
dition in  which  those  vessels  are  is  that  of 
pledges  taken  and  held  in  deposit  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  this  country. 
If  those  claims  are  satisfied,  then  those 
vessels  are  released.  If  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry  reprisals  out  to  the  full 
extent  under  the  law  of  nations,  they  will 
be  condemned  and  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
will  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
those  demands  by  means  of  the  process 
well  known  to  the  law  of  nations  where  a 
commission  issues  under  an  Order  in  Coun- 
cil. With  regard  to  the  apprehension 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  enter- 
tain, I  beg  to  inform  him  that  we  have  not 
accepted  the  arbitration  of  any  Power. 
We  have  accepted  the  good  offices  of 
Franco  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  ami- 
cable settlement  of  our  claims.  There  is 
no  subjection  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  any  arbitration. 

Captain  HARRIS  suggested,  that  as 
the  Army  had  three  field-marshals,  the 
Navy  ought  to  have  two  admirals  of  the 
fleet,  and  advocated  the  claims  of  Sir  G. 
Cockbum  to  the  distinction. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  19; 
Noes  117 :  Majority  98. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Adair,  H.  E. 
BouTorie,  hon.  £  P. 
BrotherUni,  J. 
Cobden,  B. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Hastie,  A. 


Kershaw,  J. 
Morris,  D. 
Pecbeli,  Sir  G.  B. 
Pelham,  hon.  D.  A. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Salwej,  Col. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 


Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 


TELLERS. 

Hnme,  J. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Aoland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Annstrong,  R.  B. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Bankes,  G. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.  T. 
Baring,  T. 
Bellew,  B.  M. 
Berkeley,  Adm. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blair,  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
CaTendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Christy,  S. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cliye,  hon.  B.  H. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Dancuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dandas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 
Dunne,  Col. 
EbringtOD,  Viset. 
Estoourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Farrer,  J, 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Fortesoue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greene,  T. 
GrenfeU,  0.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Guernsey,  Lord 
Gwyn,  H. 

Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hatobell,  J. 
Hawes,  B. 

Ilayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hobhouse,rt.hon.  Sir  J. 


Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jenris,  Sir  J. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Macklnnon,  W.  A. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Mandeville,  Visct. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Moflktt,  G. 
Mulgraye,  Elarl  of 
Naas,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Pahnerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Portal,  M. 
Power,  Dr. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerrille,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  H. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
Williamson,  Sir  U. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyld,  J. 

TXLLBBS. 

Tu&ell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
The  Hoase  resumed;  Chairman  reported 
progress. 

Resolutions  to  he  reported  To-morrow. 
The  House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1 850. 

Minutes.]     Pubuc  Bills. — 1*  Registrar  of  Me- 
tropolitan Public  Carriages ;  Audit  of  Railway 
Accounts. 
Roi/al  Aagent,-^Farij  Processions  (Ireland). 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 

Lord  REDE  SD ALE  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,   to   present    two    important   peti- 
tions from  two  important  counties,  both 
complaining  of  agricultural   distress,  and 
praying  for  the  restoration  of  agricultural 
protection.     Parliament  had  now  been  as- 
sembled for  six  weeks,  and  in  that  time  no 
notice  had  been  taken  of  that  most  impor- 
tant question,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he 
now,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  those  petitions,  ventured  to 
call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  it. 
On  the  first  ni^ht  of  the  Session  the  noble 
Marquess  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
in  that  House  had  given  their  Lordships 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  with  respect 
to  agricultural  distress  he  trusted  that  the 
worst  was  past,  as  the  importations  of  fo- 
reign com  were  decreasing,  and  a  tendency 
to  a  rise  in  prices  had  already  manifested 
itself.     So  far,  however,  was  the  expecta- 
tion then  held  out  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest from  being  realised,  that  since  that 
declaration   there   had  been  a  continual 
tendency  of  prices  downward,  and  there 
appeared  at  present  little  or  no  chance  of 
their  rise.     As  the  interests  of  the  land- 
lord, the  tenant-farmers,  and  the  labourers 
were  all  involved  in  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  ho  thought 
their  Lordships  should  not  allow  the  Ses- 
sion to  pass  away  without  attempting  to 
find  a  remedy  for  that  distress  of  agricul- 
ture which  all  of  them   admitted  to  be 
-widespread.     One  of  the  petitions  which 
he   had  to  present,  complaining  of  that 
distress,  came  from  the  county  of  North- 
umberland, and  was  signed  by  4,700  per- 
sons, includmg  in  their  number  most  of 
the  landed  gentry  of  that  county,  a  large 
number  of  farmers,  and,  he  was  happy  to 
add,  a  number  of.  ntelligent  and  respect- 
able mechanics.     The   other  came  from 
the  county  of  Worcester,  and  was  also  nu- 
merously and  respectably  signed.     Both  of 
the  petitions  came  from  parties  principally 
interested  in  agriculture,  and  they  attri- 
buted the  depreciation  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  the  recent  changes  in  the  law,  and 
contended  that  it  must  eontinne  if  a  return 
to  protection  in  some  shape  or  other  did 
not  take  place.    In  this  he  thought  they 


were  rigbi,  for  the  principle  of  fret  im- 
portations   had  been  rejected    m»  iojuri- 
0U8  and  unwise  by  all  the  continental  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  had  even  been  re* 
podiated  by  the  United  States   of  Ame- 
rica; and  their  Lordships  wonld  obsenrCy 
moreover,  that  the  assertiona  freqnoDtlj 
made,  that  a  return  to  protection  waa  im- 
possible, proceeded  eiclusivelj  from  thoco 
whose  political  character  depended  open 
the  fulfilment  of  their  particular  iheoriei. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  tejoiced  to 
see  that  it  was  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  unpalatable  and  unsatb&ctorj  to  all 
classes   generally  in  this  country.     This 
was  apparent  from  all  the  electiona  which 
had  recently  taken  place.     In   all  tboM 
cases  the  constituencies  seemed  to  be  con- 
vinced that  protection  in  some  shape  or 
other  must  and  would  be  restored.  Indeed, 
the  whole  subject  had  been  recently  so 
treated  as  to  lead  one  to  think  that  no  per- 
manence  in  the  late  changes   could  be 
longer  expected.     If  those  changes  were 
right,  he  did  not  wish  them  to  be  altered; 
but  if  they  were  wrong  both  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  in  their  results,  he  hoped  that 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  on  the  pari  of 
the  Legislature  to  remove  them,  and  to 
give  the  country  relief  by  a  return  to  its 
old  system.     The  interest  of  the  people 
depended  on  their  having  good  wages  and 
plenty  of  work.     Low  wages  radueed  their 
income  and  the  income  of  the  couatiy,  and 
as  you  lowered  the  income  of  the  oountry 
yon  increased  the  burden  of  taxation  iai- 
posed  upon  it.     He  would  refer  to  the 
operation  of  the  malt  tax  in  proof  of  this, 
showing  that  now,  when  the  price  of  barlej 
was  low,  it  imposed  a  tax  of  100  per  cent 
on  the  operation  of  malting,  instead  of  a 
tax  of  75  per  cent,  which  was  imposed  on 
it  when  the  price  of  barley  was   higher. 
Throughout  the  country  there  had  been  a 
large  reduction  of  wages.     Every  daas  of 
the  labouring  community,  from  the  engine 
drivers  on  the  railways  to  the  ploughboy, 
had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  work  for 
less  pay  than  before,  some  losing  many 
shillings  a  week,  and  the  day  labourer  sel- 
dom less  than  two;  and  taking  the  avenge 
loss  to  the  whole  population  of  the  king- 
dom, men,  women,  and  children,  it  might 
fairly  be   estimated  that   not   less    than 
10,000,000   of   the    inhabitanU   of  this 
country  had  been  exposed  to  a  rsdoelMm 
of  2$,  a  week  in  their  wages;  and,  if  that 
were  the  case,  there  must  have  been  a 
falling  off  of  52,000,000^  in  the  annual  i 
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therefore,  be  a  correBponding  falling  off  in 
the  national  income.     A  gentleman,  who 
had   taken  a  leading  part  in  the   anti- 
com-law   agitation,   and  who  had  ther^ 
fore  been  Belected  by  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters to  mote  the  Address  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  on  the  first  night 
of   the  present   Session,   had  mado  use 
of   a  most  extraordinary  calculation    to 
show  that  there  had  been   an  enormous 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation  (an 
increase  of  somewhere  about  90,000,0002.) 
in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the  price 
of  food  by  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 
That  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  the  ave- 
rage price  of  com  in  the  years  1847  and 
the  present  year,  assuming  the  average  of 
1849  as  the  basis  for  calculating  that  of 
1850.      He  had  compared  the  prices  in 
those  years,  and  had  then  said — **  Here  is 
a  gain  to  the  country  in  the  price  of  food." 
But  that  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  a  fa- 
mine year  as  his  standard  of  comparison, 
although  that  was  also  a  year  of  free  trade 
in  corn,  for  not  even  the  shilling  duty  was 
then   levied,  and  had  contrasted  it  with 
the  present  year.     He  (Lord  Redesdale) 
would  not  take  a  famine  year,  but  would 
take  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  grain  at 
the  rate  upon  which  Sir  R.  Peel  had  based 
his  calculations  when  he  altered  the  corn 
law,   in   1842.      That  calculation  would 
reduce  the  cost  of   wheat  from   69^.   a 
quarter,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Villiers,  to 
568*,  and  the  saving  in  the  price  of  wheat 
would  then  be  not  more  than  16,700,0002., 
the  saving  in  the  price  of  barley  would  be 
only  4,000,0002.,  and  in  the  price  of  oats 
would  not  be  more  than  6,400,0002.     The 
saving  would  also  be  less  on  some  other 
portions  of  agricultural  produce;  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  would  be  that  the  sav- 
ing to  the  labouring  poor  effected  by  lower- 
ing the  price  of  food  would  not  exceed 
39,000,0002.  or  40,000,000/.;  whilst  the 
loss  which  accmed  to  them  by  the  falling 
off  of  their  wases  in  the  same  time  was  not 
less  than  52,000,0002.     Now,  as  it  was 
money  that  ruled,  and  not  produce,  and  as 
money  wages  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
comparison,  and  not  the  produce  of  grain, 
ii  was   quite  evident  that  the  labouring 
classes  must  have  sustained  great  loss  by 
the  changes  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
so  largely  eulogised.     The  doctrine  laid 
down  by  the  sect  of  political  economists 
to  which  that  hon.   Gentleman  belonged 
was,  that  you  ought  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  market.     Now,  the 
Uhouriog  man  hegtai  hj  selling;  he  had 


nothing  but  his  labour,  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  buy  largely,  it  was  his  interest  to 
be  able  to  sell  it  in  the  dearest  market. 
But  the  object  of  the  political  economists 
was  to  make  the  labour  market  a  cheap 
market  for  the  manufacturer,  though  they 
appeared  to  entertain  different  views  with 
respect  to  agricultural  labour,  for  the 
moment  agricultural  wages  became  low,  a 
"  commissioner"  came  down  from  the 
newspapers,  and  made  an  outcry  against 
the  ownei*s  and  occupiers  of  land  for 
endeavouring  to  reduce  wages  to  a  star- 
vation point.  Putting  aside  for  the  pre- 
sent the  abstract  question  of  protection, 
he  implored  their  Lordships  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  agri- 
culture; and,  in  order  to  conduct  that 
inquiry  to  a  successful  issue,  they  must 
consider  what  was  the  situation  of  that  dis- 
tressed interest.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  draw  a  distinction  hetween  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country  as  antagonist  interests. 
Now,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  no  such 
distinction  between  them.  The  growth 
of  com  was  a  manufacture  ;  and  even 
pastoral  agriculture  in  this  country  came 
strongly  under  the  same  bead,  and  must 
also  be  treated  as  a  manufacture.  The 
landlords  too  were  not  drones,  as  they 
had  sometimes  been  represented  to  be,  but 
were  master  manufacturers.  He  knew  that 
many  of  those  whom  he  then  had  the  ho- 
nour of  addressing  were  equal  to  any  mas- 
ter manufacturer  in  Yorkshire  or  Lanca- 
shire in  the  interest  which  they  took  in  the 
commodity  which  they  produced,  in  the  im- 
provements which  they  were  introducing 
into  agriculture,  and  in  the  feelings  which 
they  entertained  for  the  labourers  on  their 
estates.  There  was,  however,  this  differ- 
ence between  land  and  other  manufactu- 
rers :  the  cotton  manufacturer  knew  what 
amount  of  manufactured  produce  he  could 
obtain  from  a  certain  amount  of  cotton.  So, 
too,  did  the  iron  manufacturer  know  how 
much  he  could  produce  from  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  iron.  Both  of  them  could  calculate 
exactly  the  amount  of  work  they  did,  and 
the  value  which  it  would  produce  in  the 
market.  The  great  evil,  however,  arose 
when  those  parties  manufactured  too  much. 
Then  a  glut  occurred.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence ?  They  either  stopped  their 
operations  entirely,  or  they  worked  short 
time.  In  either  case  they  threw  their 
labourers  upon  others  for  support,  and 
thus  restored  %i^X\V\Vj  \»  <ittRk  \&»£«jeX.%. 
But  no  Skg;cvo\]^\i\av&Xi  ^w^iiVKfeVSiL^^'^^'^ 
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duoe  of  the  seed  he  might  place  in  the 
ground,  and  in  this  respect  his  position 
was  materiallj  different  from  that  of  the 
manufacturer.  A  glut  of  their  produce  in 
the  market  operated  more  mischievously 
against  the  agricultural  interest  than  the 
manufacturing  of  iron  or  cotton.  At  that 
period  the  agricultural  manufacturer  could 
not  stop  his  operations,  or  work  short  time, 
without  throwing  his  lahourer  upon  himself 
and  his  hrother  landowners  for  support; 
his  outlay  and  his  production  must  still  be 
kept  up  during  the  continuance  of  this  glut 
of  his  own  produce.  Lord  Ashhurton,  in 
one  of  his  speeches  against  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws,  had  distinctly  shown  the  in- 
jurious operation  of  a  glut  in  the  corn  mar- 
ket upon  all  parties  engaged  in  the  occupa- 
tion and  cultiyation  of  the  soil,  and  pre- 
dicted that  after  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  there  would  he  a  perpetual  glut  in  the 
com  market  of  England,  inasmuch  as  the 
surplus  produce  of  corn  would  be  thrown 
into  it  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  owing 
to  its  being  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, an  open  market.  Now,  that 
was  the  very  case  at  present.  The  cause 
of  our  present  distress  was  a  glut  in  the 
corn  market,  and  would  endure  unless 
some  change  should  take  place  in  the 
duties  on  foreign  importation.  The  com- 
plaint was,  that  nothing  was  now  doing 
there.  No  man  knew  when  he  put  his  seed 
into  the  ground  what  its  returns  would  bo  ; 
it  might  be  a  hundred  fold,  or  it  might  be 
nothing.  It  was,  and  it  ever  had  been,  the 
interest  of  every  country  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  com.  When  the  agricultu- 
rists said,  *'  We  are  ruined  by  the  glut 
which  prevails,'*  there  came  down  upon 
them  some  pupil  of  the  politico-econo- 
mical school,  exclaiming,  **  Grow  twice 
as  much  more,  and  you  will  be  saved." 
It  was  not  the  course  which  that  school 
pursued  in  similar  circumstances.  When 
they  had  a  glut,  they  did  not  produce 
twice  as  much,  but  they  stopped  produc- 
tion altogether.  Now,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Govemment  to  take  care  that  the  grower 
of  com  should  not  suffer  by  the  glut 
which  Providence  had  given  him,  that 
glut  being  created  by  an  agency  over  which 
the  producer  had  no  control.  What  he 
thought  that  the  agriculturist  was  entitled 
to  was,  that  whenever  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary glut  in  the  market  created  by  the 
superabundant  produce  of  our  own  land, 
he  should  have  a  restriction  on  all  foreign 
importations  into  that  market  until  the 
glut  was  cleared   off.      Our  system  was 


working  well  when  tho  recent  duuigaB 
made  in  the  com  laws,  and  if  it  had  been 
left  alone  we  should  have  been  much  better 
off  than  we  were  at  present — naj,  more,  a 
larger  amount  of  revenue  would  hare  been 
paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  would  have 
been  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try.    For  these  reasons  he  thought  that  a 
change  back  to  our  former  system  would  be 
advantageous.     It  would  not  do  to  tzy  the 
experiment  of  free  trade  too  long.      We 
must  not  wait  in  expectation  of  its  suecess 
until  all  the  important  interests  of  the  coun- 
try were  min^.     There  was  a  heartless- 
ness  in  our  present  system  which  ought 
not  to  be  persevered  in,  and  would  not  be 
tolerated  much  longer.    He  wanted  to  have 
this  question  treated  on  its  own  merits,  and 
not  supported  or  impugned  by  mere  party 
motives.     He  felt  confident  that  a  change 
was  necessary.     He  believed  that  our  pre- 
sent prosperity,  so  much  vaunted  of  by  the 
school  of  manufacturing  philosophers,  was 
not  based  on  sound  foundations,  and  that 
their  Lordships  would  soon  have  to  listen 
to  a  loud  cry  of  distress  from  the  small 
tradesmen  of  the  country,  excited  bj  the 
loss  of  the  custom  of  their  best  friends — 
the  landlords  and  farmers  of  Great  Britain. 
He  now  wished  to  put  a  few  quesUons  to 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite.      First,  he 
would  ask  the  noble  Marquess  to  state  his 
opinions  as  to  the  causes  to  which  the 
present    agricultural    distress    was    attri- 
butable.    Next,  he  would  ask  him  what 
were  his  opinions  or  expectations    as  to 
its  continuance  ?     Could  the  noble  Mar- 
quess tell  their  Lordships  that  there  was 
any,  and  what,  prospect  of  a  considerable 
alteration  in  the   present  price  of  com? 
The  next  question  which  he  should  ask  the 
noble  Marquess  was  this — supposing  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  a  deciaed  adrance 
in  the  price  of  grain,  did  he  think  the  pre- 
sent extent  of  land  could  be  cultivated  with 
any  success  ?     He  (Lord  Redesdale)  was 
confident  that  it  could  not  be  cultivated  at 
all.     High  farming  had  been  recommend- 
ed, but  high  farming  was  expensive,  and 
could  never  be   remunerative   under  the 
present  scale  of  prices.     The  other  ques- 
tion which  he  should  propose  to  the  noUe 
Marquess   was,    whether    Her   Majesty's 
Ministers  had  been  able  to  form  any  no- 
tion, or  to  frame  any  calculation,  as  to  the 
future  average  price  of  com  under  the  new 
system  ?   The  noble  Marquess,  by  his  gea- 
tures,  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  consid- 
ered it  unreasonable  to  ask  him  to  rejrfy 
to  such  a  question.     He  thought  that  there 
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was  nothing  unreasonable  in  asking  such  a 
question  of  the  Government.  Sir  R.  Peel 
had  given  an  answer  to  a  similar  question 
in  ll42,  and  had  fixed  it  at  54«.  to  568. 
a  quarter.  The  country  was  now  work- 
ing under  a  system  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  go  on  with,  and  trying  a  theory  of 
which  no  one  could  calculate  the  practical 
results.  Nine-tenths  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent farmers  in  the  country  declared  that 
it  must  inevitably  terminate  in  their  ruin. 
He  therefore  trusted  that  their  Lordships 
would  either  receive  an  assurance  that 
there  was  some  reasonable  ground  for  en- 
tertaining a  hope  that  there  would  soon  be 
an  improvement  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  or,  if  not,  that  Government  was 
prepared  to  make  some  alteration  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  in  order  to  bring 
about  such  improvement. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  such 
petitions  should  have  been  presented, 
knowing,  as  he  did,  that  distress  existed 
in  many  of  the  agricultural  districts.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who,  when  he  was 
induced  many  years  ago  to  vote  for  a 
change  in  the  com  laws,  imagined  that 
that  change  could  be  effected  without  any 
difficulty  or  any  pressure  on  some  classes 
of  the  community.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  that  change  was  based 
upon  sound  policy,  and  that  it  was  called 
for  by  a  conviction  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  maintain,  by  legislative  enactment, 
a  higher  price  of  com  in  this  country  than 
the  price  which  regulated  the  general 
markets  of  the  world.  Whatever  doubts 
he  might  have  had  at  the  time  as  to  the 
period  when  that  change  ought  to  take 
place,  and  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossi- 
bility of  mitigating  its  effects  by  a  tempo- 
rary fixed  duty,  he  had  never  hesitated  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  abrogation 
of  the  com  laws  was  inevitable,  and  that 
ultimately  it  would  be  attended  by  benefi- 
cial conseqvences  to  the  wealth,  pros- 
perity, happiness,  and  commerce  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  must  differ  from  the  noble  Lord  in  ano- 
ther point,  for  he  thought  that  the  capital 
of  a  country  could  not  go  on  increasing 
without  leading  to  a  corresponding  increase 
in  its  income.  The  trae  representative  of 
the  income  of  a  country  was  the  amount 
of  luxury  and  comfort  which  that  income 
could  command;  and  if,  under  an  alleged 
dimihution  of  income,  he  saw  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  such  luxuries 
and  comforts,  he  should  be  inclined  to  in- 


fer that,  in  reality,  the  income  of  the  coun- 
try was  essentially  increased.  The  noble 
Lord  had  called  upon  him  to  answer  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  average  price  of  com  in  this 
country.  Now,  he  trasted  that  whilst  he 
endeavoured  to  give  the  noble  Baron  a  sat- 
isfactory answer  on  the  first  two  heads  of 
his  question,  the  noble  Baron  would  excuse 
him  if  he  should  be  very  cautious  as  to  the 
last.  ^  He  could  not  but  recollect  that,  if 
there'  was  one  subject  on  which  all  persons 
possessing  the  same  sources  of  informa> 
tion,  and  the  same  privileges  and  advan- 
tages of  office  with  himself,  had  singularly 
failed  in  their  prophecies,  it  was  the  com 
laws  of  the  country;  and  that  failure  had 
been  notorious,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  the  noble  Baron  described  as 
leaders  of  the  politico-economical  school, 
but  also  on  the  part  of  such  of  the  advo- 
cates of  protection  as  had  ventured  to  pre- 
dict the  consequences  of  their  own  mea- 
sures. Their  Lordships  were  then  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  protection  in  a  House 
of  Peers  in  which  he  had  himself,  with  his 
own  ears,  heard  it  gravely  stated,  that 
without  a  fixed  price  of  SOs.  a  quarter,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land.  We  were  then  told, 
as  we  were  told  again  now,  that  high 
farming  was  a  very  expensive  process, 
and  th^t  unless  we  fixed  the  remunerating 
price  at  SOs.  a  quarter,  high  farming  must 
be  given  up,  and  all  the  farms  in  the  coun- 
try would  be  abandoned.  That  standard, 
however,  had  been  given  up,  and  the  re- 
munerating price  was  fixed  at  a  lower 
figure ;  and  what  had  been  the  consequence  ? 
In  the  face  of  these  constant  reductions  in 
the  price  of  com,  that  cultivation,  which 
many  said  must  be  abandoned,  had  mate- 
rially increased,  and  at  the  present  moment 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  com  was  raised 
in  the  country  than  had  ever  been  grown 
at  any  former  period.  He  should,  there- 
fore, be  only  misleading  their  Lordships  if 
he  should  venture  to  say  what  the  improve- 
ment which  he  expected  would  be,  or  to 
state  any  opinion  as  to  the  future  average 
price  of  com.  The  noble  Baron,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  had  thought  fit  to 
advert  to  what  had  fallen  from  him  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session.  If  he  re- 
ferred to  that  discussion,  he  might  perhaps 
take  credit  to  himself  for  that  power  of 
prophecy  which  he  had  just  disclaimed. 
He  had  then  said  that  he  considered  it 
likely  that  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
would  diminish.     For  a  month  afi^c  I^ba 
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time  of  his  expressing  that  opinion,  the 
greater  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  corn 
imported  had  taken  place  which  had  heen 
known  for  years.  In  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, 1850,  there  was  a  difference  of 
200,000  quarters  between  the  quantity  of 
wheat  then  imported,  and  the  quantity  im- 
ported in  February,  1849.  In  the  latter 
year  the  importation  during  the  month  of 
February  amounted  to  380,000  quarters; 
in  the  present  year,  during  the  same 
month,  it  was  only  180,000  quarters.  lie 
belieyed  that  he  should  also  be  justified  in 
stating,  that  the  amount  of  importation 
was  fdso  diminishing  during  the  present 
month  of  March.  He  therefore  said,  that 
there  was  little  cause  to  dread  this  great 
and  formidable  bugbear,  which  existed 
only  in  the  fenrid  imagmation  of  the  noble 
Baron.  He  certainly  was  of  opinion  that 
the  importation  which  had  taken  place  had 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  diminution 
of  the  price  of  food  of  which  the  noble 
Baron  complained.  If  that  was  the  sword 
of  Damocles  suspended  over  our  heads  for 
our  destruction,  as  the  noble  Baron  ima- 
gined, it  was  a  yery  blunt  and  harmless 
•word  indeed.  The  effect  of  that  importa- 
tion had  been  much  less  dangerous  than 
the  noble  Baron  imagined.  It  had  only 
brought  the  price  of  corn  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  a  level  with  the 
price  in  this  country.  Wo  had  peached 
a  state  of  things  in  which  it  was  not 
worth  the  while  of  foreign  countries  to 
send  com  here ;  and  in  Franco  the 
agriculturists  were  as  sick  with  their  re- 
pletion as  any  of  our  agriculturists  were  in 
this  country.  Here  let  him  ask  the  noble 
Baron,  when  he  said  that  wo  were  not 
taking  example  from  others,  and  that 
others  were  not  following  our  example, 
and  when  he  complained  that  we  were  the 
only  country  in  the  world  which  regarded 
this  system  of  free  trade  with  favour  and 
affection,  here  let  him  ask  the  noble  Baron 
to  consider  from  what  countries  the  great- 
est and  most  unexpected  quantity  of  fo- 
reign corn  bad  been  derived  ?  It  had  come 
from  France,  which  had  adhered  all  along 
to  the  prohibitory  system,  and  which  still 
thought  itself  bound  to  adhere  to  it.  He 
begged  leave  to  remind  the  noble  Baron 
opposite  (Lord  Stanley,  we  believe)  how 
ineffectual  that  system  had  been  to  guar- 
antee Franoe  from  these  calamities,  if  ca- 
lamities they  were,  arising  from  the  pres- 
sure of  a  great  abundance  of  cereal  food. 
The  noble  Baron  had  asked  him  to  explain 
what  he  eonoeived  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 


tress which  existed  in  some  distriote  of  At 
country.   He  (the  Marquess  of  LanadowM) 
admitted  that  the  importation  of  oom  lisd 
had  some  effect  on  prioeSy  but  that  was  not 
all.  The  main  cause  was  the  apprehensioa 
carefully  and  seduloualj  propagated  froa 
one  end  of  the  eountry  to  the  other,  by 
parties  whom  he  need  not  mention,  thai 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  must  of  neces- 
sity lead  to  wide-spread  ruin*     If  he  might 
form  a  judgment  from  the  stock  of  eon 
now  in  hand  in  this  oountrj,   he   shonld 
conclude  that  there  nerer  had  heen  a  time 
in  the  history  of  the  com  laws  in  which 
the  stock  in  hand  was  so  low  as  at  present. 
Another  cause  of  the  low  price  of  oom  was 
the  recent  politioal  changes  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  but  he  did  not  suppose  that  even  the 
noble  Baron  would  attribute  those  changes 
to  the  parties  who  had  introduced  the  ie> 
cent  alterations  in  our  com  laws.     Those 
political  changes  had  acted  injurious] j  upon 
every  interest  in  the  world  connected  with 
production  and  wealth;  inoreasinff  them, 
it  might  be,  in  one  place,  but  diminishing 
them  in  every  other— affecting  consump- 
tion in  one  district,  and  demand  only  in 
another ;  but  thereby  introducing  into  all 
commercial  transactions  a  state  of  unoer^ 
tainty  which  at  any  rate  was  not  attribut- 
able to  the  legislation  on  the  com  laws. 
He  requested  the  noble  Barou  to  listen  to 
him  whilst  he  briefly  explained  the  stale  of 
the  stock  of  com  at  present  in  hand.     As 
far  as  could  be  collected  from  the  returns 
made  from  the   different   warehouses  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  the  present  amount 
of  stock  was  only  242,028  quarters.  What 
was  it  at  the  close  of  the  year  1848?     It 
amounted  to  the  large  quantity  of  1 ,354,000 
quarters.    It  was  followed  up  in  Februaij, 
1849,  by  an  importation  of  384,000  qusr* 
tors,  which  was  more  by  200,000  quartos 
than  the  importation  of  last  Febmary,  and 
again  in  March  of  the  same  year  hj  an 
importation  of  623,000  quarters.     Now, 
in  this  present  month  of  Mar9h  the  impoiv 
tation,  as  he  had  already  stated,  was  daily 
diminishing.     But  what  was  the  effect  m 
the  importation  which  had  already  taken 
place  upon  foreign  countries  ?     He  held  at 
that  moment  in  his  hand  a  letter,  which  he 
had  received  that  morning  from  Belgium. 
In  that  letter  it  was  stated  that  so  ex* 
hausted  of  corn  had  that  country  become, 
and  so  low  had  the  price  of  cora  fallen, 
that  any  party  giving  a  commission  for 
4,000  or  5,000  quarters   of  cora   would 
only  be  able  to  procure  it  by  a  sudden  rise 
of  prices.     Was  not  that  a  proof  that  we 
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had  no  oocaaion  to  fear  anything  from  the 
present  chanoea  of  importation  ?     He  like- 
wise knew  that  in  the  regions  hordering 
on  the  Mediterranean  such  had  heen  the 
increased  demand  for  com  for  the  African 
market,  that  all  the  coaat  of  that  tea  had 
heen  canvassed  to  supply  it.     In  Franoe 
thej  could  not  do  it ;  for  France  was  so 
drained  hy  the  great  exportation  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  that  there  was  now  hardlj 
sufficient  left  for  the  suhsistence  of  her 
own  people.     Their  Lordships  would  also 
recollect  that  a  great  part  of  the  late  large 
supply  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of  deficien- 
cies in  former  hanrests  having  given  rise 
to  increased  energy  and  activity  in  produc- 
tion—efforts which  had  heen  crowned  hy 
the  occurrence  of  a  most  plenteous  crop. 
And  the  favourable  harvest  of  the  present 
year  coinciding  with  a  great  variety   of 
other  circumstances,  contributed  to  bring 
the  prices  of  com  to  their  present  level. 
The  House  also  could  not  fail  to  be  aware 
of  the  great  influence  which  the  events  of 
1848  exercised  in  lowering  the  prices  of 
com.     But  be  the  causes  of  that  event 
what  they  might,  it  had  long  been  felt  as  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  the  change  in  the 
com  laws  had  greatly  increased  the  con- 
sumptive powers  of  the  country;  and  the 
information  which  he  had  on  the  subject 
led  him  to  believe  that  in  the  particular 
places  where  wages  had  been  most  lowered 
there  still  was  a  groat  comsumption,  an 
increased  consumption  of  com;  and,  taking 
the  poorer  classes  of  this  country  as  a 
whole,  he  would  say  that  there  never  bad 
been  a  time  when  their  consumption  of 
wheat  had  risen  to  so  high  a  point  as  at 
present.     There  could  not  be  the   least 
doubt  that  the  aggregate  consumption  of 
the  people  of  England  had  increased,  was 
increasing,  and  would  continue  to  increase, 
and  that  its  influence  must  go  on  till  its 
beneficial  effects  would  be  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  country.     Although  he  was 
not  prepared  to  assign  any  exact  period  at 
which  he  might  venture  to  foretell  that 
every  interest  in  this  ooontry  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  yet  he 
would  confidently  venture  to  assert  that 
the  progress  of  England  was  not  towards 
national    poverty,   but    towards    national 
wealth.     He  believed  and  trusted,  more- 
over, that  the  time  wotild  oome  when  the 
benefits  of  the  present  system  would  be 
fdt  to  be  not  scattered  and  partial,  bnt 
imiversal,   applicable  to   all  classes,  and 
conferring  as  greats  benefits  upon  those 
eoniMcted  with  land,  either  as  ownera  or 


occupiers,  as  it  now  undoubtedly  bestowed 
upon  the  poorer  sections  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  noble  Lord  had  described  the 
present  system  as  an  experiment.  He  . 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  tmsted  and 
believed  that  it  would  prove  a  successful 
one.  It  was  now  in  the  course  of  trial, 
and  he  denied  that,  so  far  as  they  could 
judge,  it  had  failed  in  any  respect.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  hold  out  any  hopes 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  in 
ftny  way  interfere  with  the  elisting  state 
of  things  as  regarded  commercial  legisla- 
tion. But  while  he  said  so,  he  was  anxious 
like¥nse  to  state,  that  in  every  way  and  by 
every  legitimate  means.  Her  Majesty's 
Qovernment,  and  he  was  sure  he  might 
say  Parliament  likewise,  were  inclined  to 
aid  the  efforts  and  assist  the  industry  of 
the  British  farmer. 

The  Eabl  of  MALMESBURY  could 
well  understand  noble  Lords  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  speaking  of  free  trade  as  a 
fact  accomplished;  but  it  was  perfectly  un^ 
intelligible  to  him,  who  had  been  listening 
with  deep  anxiety  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Marquess,  how  the  two  sides  of  the 
House  could  take  such  different  views — 
not  of  theories,  not  of  fancies,  but  of  ae^ 
complished  facts.  He  would  only  detain 
their  Lordships  a  short  time,  in  making 
some  observations  in  answer  to  the  nob^e 
Marquees,  and  proving  by  doeuments  that 
his  rose-coloured  speech  was  much  mis- 
placed. It  was  well  known  that  consider- 
able distress  existed  in  the  provinces  of  this 
country  and  the  rural  towns,  and  the  noble 
Marquess  in  assuming  the  contrary  was  de- 
ceiring  himself,  and  misleading  their  Lord- 
ships. The  noble  Marquess  taunted  that 
side  of  the  House  with  having  formerly  de^ 
manded  SOf .  a  quarter  for  wheat  by  a  pro*- 
tecting  duty.  Though  some  time  a  Mem*- 
ber  of  that  House,  he  (the  Earl  of  Malmet* 
bury)  was  not  old  enough  to  recollect  all 
the  events  of  the  period  when  the  late  com 
laws  were  passed,  bnt  this  he  did  know, 
that  at  the  time  the  agriculturists  got  &0i. 
a  quarter,  the  currency  of  the  country  had 
not  been  altered,  and  that  80f .  then  bore  a 
just  proportion  to  60^.  or  56i.  now.  The 
noble  Marquess  said^  he  considered  that 
the  recent  great  importations  had  ceased**-^ 
that  the  deluge  of  foreign  com  had  abated. 
On  this  subject  he  would  read  a  short  parar 
graph  which  appeared  in  a  Liverpool  paper 
this  week.  In  speaking  of  the  circum- 
stances which  caused  depreciation,  the 
writer  stated  that  14,000  sacks  of  Euro- 
peaBy  and  15,000  banreb  of  Amerieaaflflras 
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had  arriyed.      This  caused  a  decline  in 

Slices  equal  to  2$.  a  quarter.  The  noble 
(arquess  said,  the  immense  stocks  of  wheat 
were  getting  low  in  this  country — that  they 
were  not  so  high  as  they  were  in  February 
of  last  year.  If  he  (the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury)  remembered  rightly,  about  this  time 
last  year  the  duty  was  taken  off  imported 
corn,  and  the  accumulation  had  therefore 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  specu- 
lators keeping  their  corn  in  bond  until  it 
could  be  released  free  of  duty.  But  how- 
ever stocks  might  have  diminished  since, 
there  was  not  at  present  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  increased  prices.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  was  in  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce  a  great  reduction  last  week. 
He  had  listened  with  great  anxiety  to  a  de- 
claration of  the  noble  Marquess,  which 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  roust  have 
read  with  sorrow  and  pain,  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  for  the  Government  to  do 
anything  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  The  noble  Marquess 
made  that  declaration  early  in  the  Session, 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  infusing  discontent 
and  despair  into  the  minds  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  most  loyal  class  in  the  commu- 
nity. He  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  was 
afraid  the  noble  Marquess  was  urged  to 
this  course  by  an  indifference  to  the  state 
of  the  country.  From  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Marquess  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session,  he  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  could 
not  believe  that  the  noble  Marquess  was 
aware  of  the  state  of  the  county  of  which 
he  was  the  lord  lieutenant.  If  the  House 
would  bear  with  him  (the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury) for  a  short  time,  he  would  read  some 
documents  furnished  by  persons  whose  au- 
thority was  undoubted  with  reference  to 
the  present  state  of  that  county.  The  rec- 
tor of  Warminster,  a  large  town  in  Wilt- 
shire, in  a  communication,  represented  the 
onion  in  which  he  resided  as  20  per  cent 
worse  than  it  had  been.  Less  labour  was 
employed,  the  rates  were  8^.  in  the  pound, 
the  savings  bank  deposits  were  steadily 
going  down  at  the  rate  of  3,000^  per  an- 
num. Money  was  never  so  scarce,  and 
the  best  ablebodied  labourers  could  only 
obtain  7«.  a  week,  inferior  workmen  not 
more  than  6t,  Another  clergyman  from 
Wear  gave  similar  testimony.  Those  let- 
ters could  not  be  gainsay ed.  It  might  be 
said  that  6t.  was  a  price  too  low  for  any 
farmer  to  give  for  a  week's  labour;  but  it 
should  be  considered  that  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  farmer  is  much  greater  in  proportion 
than  the  reduction  of  the  labourer's  wages. 


Wheat  had  been  reduced  from  7#.  to  5t.  i 
bushel  —  a  redaction    equal   to    33  per 
cent.      In  some  counties    the  proportMi 
of  rent  to   produce    was    ono-fonrth,  ia 
other  places  one-third;  but  whichever  of 
those  propositions  was    taken,    it    wooU 
be  seen  that  the  abandonment  of  the  whole 
rent  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  would, 
in  neither  case,  be  sufficient  to  compensate 
the  farmer  for  the  depreciation  in  price.  If 
each  of  the  three  estates — the  landlord,  the 
tenant,  and  the  labourer,  hare  an  equal  por- 
tion of  the  depreciation — taking  it  at  33 
per  cent — then  the  labourer  who  reeeited 
9f .  a  week  when  com  was  56s,  a  quarter, 
would   only  receive  6t.    now  when  it  is 
40«.     The  labourer,  therefore,  when  he 
received  his  6^.  in  Wiltshire,   was  bear- 
ing his  proportion  of  the  loss  which  the 
landlords  and  farmers  sustained  bj  free 
trade.      Although    he  could    hardlj   ex* 
pect  that  the  noble  Marquess  would  coo- 
sent  to  restore  protection,  jet  he  (the  Bsil 
of  Malmesbury)  thought  the  noble  Mar- 
quess too  old  a  statesman  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  unjust  position  in  which  in  other  re- 
spects the  agricultural  interest  was  placed. 
The  noble  Marquess  knew  well  that  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  poor-rates  in  this  coun- 
try was  charged  on  them — that  in  his  own 
county  the  county  rates  had  increased  one- 
third  in    the   laist  ten  years,   and    thst, 
along  with  a  depreciation  of  33  per  cent  on 
their  productions,  this  tax  was  wholW  bone 
by  the  agricultural  interest.     The  Goveni- 
ment  surely  might  promise   something  is 
mitigation  of  their  burdens  in  that  respect. 
From  the  last  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners it  appeared  that   public  opin- 
ion was  greatly  increasing  in  nvour  of  di- 
minishing the  burdens  on  agriculture  by  a 
national  poor-rate.     Certainly,  the  Govern- 
ment should  give  its  attention  to  removiii|p 
the  burdens  with    which  the  agricultond 
interest  was  peculiarly  loaded.    The  tenant 
farmers  were  always  the  most  quiet  and 
loyal  people  in  the  country,     Thej  always 
paid  their  taxes,  and  were  the  least  discon- 
tented of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.     How, 
then,  could  the  noble  Marquess  account  for 
the  agitation  which  they  had  carried  on 
for  the  last  six  months  ?    Did  the  noble 
Marquess  think  that,  hardy  as  thej  were, 
it  was  any  pleasure  to  them  to  attend  meet- 
ings and  vestries  to  attack  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ?     It  was  not  in  their  nature 
to  do  so.     It  was  tiresome  to  them.     De- 
pend upon  it  that  nothing  but  the  greatest 
necessity  could  have  induced  these  men  to 
come  forward  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to 
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their  nature.  But  what  had  been  the  lan- 
guage used  by  their  opponents  ?  He  would 
haye  thought  that,  in  ike  hour  of  victory, 
they  would  haye  spoken  with  forbearance 
of  their  fellow  countrymen  who  had  been 
such  seyere  sufferers.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  the  language  which  had  been 
used  was  of  the  most  insulting  and  exult- 
ing description.  He  could  imagine  a  coun- 
try making  great  sacrifices  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  majority;  but  he  could  not  ima- 
gine a  Legislature  which  often  devoted  a 
whole  evening  to  inquire  into  the  complaint 
of  an  individual  who  had  suffered  an  injury 
by  the  running  of  a  railway  through  his 
garden,  permitting  200,000  persons  and 
their  families  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  another  and  inferior 
interest.  The  sufferings  of  the  agricultural 
interests  had  been  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  language  which  had  been  made  use  of 
by  the  champion  of  the  Manchester  school, 
and  whom  they  could  not  but  believe  the 
Government  was  intimately  connected  with. 
The  language  used  by  that  man  was,  that 
the  tenant  farmers  were  eaten  up  by 
rents,  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  would  lower  rents,  give  cheap  bread, 
and  save  them  from  the  hands  of  a 
**  grasping  aristocracy."  He  did  not 
know  what  Mr.  Cobden  meant  by  a  grasp- 
ing aristocracy;  but  he  was  prepared  to 
say  that,  out  of  the  41,000,0002.  of  renUl 
which  was  received  from  England  and 
Wales,  not  more  than  3,000,0002.  went 
into  the  pockets  of  that  portion  of  the 
aristocracy  which  was  composed  of  the 
Members  of  their  Lordships'  House. 
Whilst  upon  this  subject,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  reading  a  statement  which  show- 
ed at  a  glance  the  proportion  which  rent 
bore  to  the  value  of  the  41b.  loaf.  The 
calculation  was  one  with  whioh  many  of  their 
Lordships  might  not  be  familiar : — 

**  One  acre  of  good  wheat  land,  vnder  good 
management,  will  produoe  flye  quarters,  or  forty 
bushels  ofwheat,  thatis,  1,8001b.  of  flour;  S^lb. 
of  flour  makes  a  41b.  loaf,  and  one  bushel  makes 
fourteen  loaves — ergo,  1, 8001b.  makes  560  leayes. 
Assume  the  rent  of  such  land  to  be  40s.  per  acre, 
with  ayerage  rates  and  tithes.  It  is  plain  that 
the  landlord's  profit  is  as  nearly  as  possible  \d,  per 
loaf,  because  560  pence  are  2L  6s.  Sd.,  and  the 
rent  is  21.  On  inferior  land,  producing  thirty 
bushels,  or  420  loaves,  the  rent  at  }<f .  per  loi^ 
would  be  II.  6#.  8d.  per  acre,  which  is  above  the 
average  net  rent  received  by  landlords  for  such 
land." 

He  believed  that  this  answered  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Cobden  against  rents,  and  he 
bad  detained  their  Lordships  at  some  length 
in  order  to  do  so,  because  it  wiui  puerile  to 


deny  that  he  possessed  great  influence  with 
a  portion  of  the  public,  and  that  he  wielded 
no  inconsiderable  influence  with  Her  Ma- 
je8ty*s   Government.      But,  recurring  to 
Mr.    Cobden    and   his    addresses   out  of 
doors,  he  was  not  content  to  speak  in  ex- 
ulting language  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, but  he  condescended  to  abuse  that 
portion  of  it  whose  position  ought  to  have 
protected  them.     To  what  an  extent  might 
we  doubt  the   real    philanthropy  of  the 
man,  and  call  in  question  the  value  of  his 
views  with  respect  to  the  country  generally, 
when  we  found  him  attacking  the  labourers, 
and  calling  them  "  horse-shoe  dupes" — 
alluding  to  the  superstition  of  nailing  horse 
shoes  over  the  cottage  doors.  He  would  like 
to  ask  him,  however,  whether  there  were  not 
greater  dupes  than  those  who  believed  in 
Uie  charm   of  the  horse-shoe?  and  they 
were  those  who  believed  that  the  ruin  <^ 
the  master  would  produce  advantage  to  the 
servant,   or  that  low  wages  could  brinff 
prosperity  to  the  poor  man.     Ho  regretted 
to  say  that  the  language  used  by  the  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  the  sufferings  to 
which  the  agricultural  interest  had  been 
subjected,  was  not  that  which  might  have 
been  expected.     In  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  Her  Majesty's  Government  ap- 
peared to  treat  iJbe  subject  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  as  if  they  looked  upon  the  dis- 
tress as  merely  temporary,  and  only  in  the 
light  of  a  slight  smart  of  which  they  ought 
not  with  justice  to  complain.     It  had  been 
said,  however,  that,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  state  of  the  agricultural  interest,  the 
greatest  prosperity  had  prevailed  in  the 
commercial  towns,  and  that  this  prosperity 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  price  oi 
food.     Upon  this  subject  he  was  at  issue, 
for  he  did  not  think  that  the  prosperity 
which  prevailed  was  to  be  traced  to  the 
operation  of  free  trade.     He  did  not  believe 
that  free  trade  could  have  brought  about 
those  results,  because  the  time  of  its  ope- 
ration had  been  so  short.     If  there  was  a 
charm  in  the  low  price  of  wheat  at  40^.  a 
quarter  to  stimulate  prosperity,  that  pros- 
perity ought  to  have  been  felt  in  1835, 
when  prices  were  analogous  to  those  of  the 
present  time.     In  1835  the  average  price 
of  wheat  was  40s,  per  quarter,  and  the  de- 
clared value  of  the  exports  in  the  same 
year  was  41,000,0002.;  in  1836  the  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat  was  50f.,  and  the 
value  of  the  exports  was   47,000,0002.; 
and  in  1837,  wheat  was  57«.,  and  the  value 
of  the  exports,  so  far  from  decreasing  with 
the  high  price  of  wheat,  bad  increased 
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to  63,000,0002.  It  was  therefore  impoi- 
sible  to  argne  that  the  price  of  wheat  acted 
on  maniifactures  either  way,  and  unfair  to 
argue  that  the  prosperity  of  Manchester 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  prices  of 
com.  One  thing,  howeyer,  was  certain, 
that  the  agricultural  interests  had  greet 
cause  to  complain.  The  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  i  >  attributed  not  to 
the  low  price  of  wheat,  but  to  the  great 
influx  of  commerce  which  the  hurricane  of 
the  revolution  which  had  blown  oyer  Eu- 
rope had  arrested,  and  which  now  the  re- 
action of  order  brought  back  with  ac- 
cumulation. In  consequence  of  those 
occurrences,  the  markets  of  this  country 
were  taxed  to  furnish  supplies;  but  when 
the  storm  had  subsided,  and  other  coun- 
tries could  apply  themselyes  to  the  peace- 
ful occupations  or  industry,  our  prosperity 
would  decline,  and  we  would  look  at  home 
for  a  market,  but  find  it  gone.     He  re- 

getted  being  obliged  to  trespass  on  the 
ouse  at  such  length,  but  before  he  sat 
down  he  wished  to  ask  a  question  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  When  the  noble 
Marquess  declared  that  he  was  not  ready 
to  give  the  landed  interest  any  alleviation 
at  present,  did  he  take  from  them  all  hope 
and  chance  that  the  Government  would — 
he  would  not  say  return  to  Protection — 
but  in  any  case  remit  some  of  their  bur- 
dens, and  place  them,  if  not  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  foreigner,  at  least  upon 
an  equality  with  other  Englishmen  who 
might  live  by  their  industry  ? 

The  Marquebs  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
midcrstood  to  reply  that  everything  that 
was  practicable  would  be  done  for  the 
agriculturists. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  said,  that  the 
noble  Marquess  had  termed  the  recent  sys- 
tem of  legislation  "  an  experiment."  He 
thought  that  was  a  most  important  admis- 
sion. The  noble  Marquess  at  the  same  time 
said  that  it  was  an  experiment  which  was 
most  satisfactory.  There  he  (Lord  Redes- 
dale)  differed  from  him,  for  ho  thought  it  a 
most  unsatisfactory  and  most  unsuccessful 
one. 

E ABL  GREY  said,  that  if  free  trade  were 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  merely  of  an 
experiment,  he  could  only  say  that  so  far 
as  it  had  gone,  and  they  could  judge  of  its 
results,  it  had  been,  in  his  opinion,  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory;  and  if  any  one 
considered  what  had  been  the  condition  of 
this  country,  and  what  it  might  have  been 
if  that  system  of  legislation  had  not  been 
adopted,  he  must  be  indeed  proof  against 


all  eonviotioii  if  be  denied  that  the  experi- 
ment was  a  sueceesful  on^.     If  tb«ir  Loid- 
ships  but  considered  for  a  moment  what 
this  country  had  passed  through  daring  the 
last  four  years— the  destruction  of  the  food 
of  the  whole  population  of  one   portion 
of  the  empire— 4he  enormoua  efforte  made 
to  supply  that  population  with  proTisions 
— 4he  prodigious  investments  made  in  rail- 
ways, investments  which  had  prored  ruin- 
ous  to  thousands  of  pertone,  for  he  be- 
lieved the  shares  in  which  monej  had  been 
invested  a  few  years  ago  wonld  sell  now  far 
about  100,000,000{.  less  than  had  been  piud 
for  them — if  they  considered  the  diatuh- 
ance  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world 
by  the  political  events  of  1848 — if  thsy 
looked  at  all  those  occurrences,  and  saw 
with  how  little  of  general  suffering  this 
country  had  now  to  contend,  so  little  that 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  jost  sat  down  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  our  eommeroe  and 
manufactures  were  in  a  state    of  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  to  confine  himself  to  en- 
deavouring to  show  that  that  prosperity 
was  not  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  com 
— ^whon  such  was  the  state  €»f  things,  they 
must  surely  admit  that  the  experiment  was 
most  satisfactory.      No  doubt  there  was 
distress  amongst  the  owners  and  oeon{nen 
of  land,  which  he  deplored  as  mneh  as  any 
one  of  their  Lordships.     But  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  Session,  had  mere, 
in  either  House  of  Pariiament,  been  any 
attempt  made  as  yet  to  take  the  opinion  « 
the  Legislature  upon  the  question  whether 
that  distress  arose  from  the  recent  ehaages 
that  had  been  made  in  our  legislation,  and 
whether  it  might  be  removed  by  retracing 
our  steps  f     Now,  if  noble  Lords  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  the  remedy  for  thai 
distress  was  to  be  sought  in  that  quarter, 
he  thought  it  was  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  they  did  not  make  some  formal  pro* 
posal,  and  state  what  it  was  they  wanted 
-—whether  it  was  the  law  of  1842  or  of 
1828,  or  whether  that  of  1815,  was  whst 
they  desired;  for  that,  perhaps,  might  be 
their  panacea.     Or  whether,  on  the  coi^ 
trary,  that  measure,  which,  when  it  was 
proposed,  was,  he  believed,  universally  de- 
nounced by  every  member  of  what  was 
called  the    agricultural  party — the  fixed 
duty  upon  com  was  what  they  most  de- 
sired— that    measuro  which    they  might 
have  had,  but  that  they,  one  and  all,  de- 
clared it  would  be  ruinous.     He  thought  it 
was  most  important  that  they  should  have 
the  question  discussed,  and  the  opinion  of 
Parliament    taken,  upon    some 
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which  the  opponents  of  the  present  sjstem 
said  distinctly  was  that  which  they  wanted. 
He  could  not  hut  regret  that  he  had  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  argu- 
ments which  might  he  brought  forward  in 
favour  of  some  definite  and  distinct  pro- 
posal. In  the  absence  of  such  a  proposal 
he  could  only  deny  that  there  was  the 
slightest  particle  of  eridence  that  the  dis- 
tress  now  existing  amongst  the  agricul- 
tural interest  could  be  traced  to  the  late 
change  in  our  commercial  system.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Redesdale)  said  that 
Parliament  should  be  able  to  guarantee  the 
farmers  against  a  glut  in  the  markets. 

Lord  REDESDALE  denied  that  he  had 
said  so. 

Earl  GREY  begged  the  noble  Lord  to 
allow  him  to  remind  him  that  he  had  stated 
that  the  great  disadvantage  under  which 
the  fanner  laboured,  as  compared  with  the 
manufacturer,  was  the  great  insecurity  he 
had  to  contend  with;  for  he  eould  not  tell, 
when  he  put  the  seed  in  the  ground,  whe- 
ther it  would  return  him  a  hundredfold  or 
nothing;  and  what  Parliament  had  to  do 
was  to  prevent  the  farmer  being  ruined  by 
a  glut  when  there  was  a  very  large  produee 
at  home.  Now  he  (Eari  Grey)  asked  whe- 
ther, under  the  old  com  law,  a  series  of 
good  years  did  not  produce  a  glut  ?  What 
had  happened  in  1822  and  in  1835  was 
just  what  was  happening  now.  Was  not 
the  glut  at  present  owing  to  the  greatness 
of  the  harvest  in  1849?  [Lords  Redes- 
dale and  Malmesburt  :  No,  no!]  No 
doubt  there  had  been  a  large  importation 
of  foreign  com;  but  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land the  harvest  of  1849  was  quite  as  large 
as  any,  if  it  were  not  indeed  the  very 
largest  harvest  on  record.  [*•  No,  no  !*'] 
There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  ge- 
neral impression  in  the  south  of  England  ; 
and  he  could  call  the  noble  Earl  who  had 
spoken  last  as  a  witness  of  the  fact.  That 
noble  Earl  had  said  that  the  stocks  of  oom 
were  not  low  in  the  farmers'  yards;  and  he 
(Earl  Grey)  believed  the  noble  Earl  was 
right.  But  they  knew  from  the  Gazette 
that  nearly  1,000,000  quarters  of  home- 
grown com  more  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  had  been  sold  since  the 
last  harvest,  in  the  towns  from  which  re- 
turns are  sent  under  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  average. 
These  returns,  noble  Lords  were  aware, 
include  only  saJes  of  British  com,  and  if, 
since  the  harvest,  nearly  1,000,000 -quar- 
ters more  had  been  sold  than  last  year, 
while  the  noble  Earl  told  them  (here  was 


an  unusually  large  stock  in  the  hands  of 
farmers,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  the  last 
harvest  was  a  great  one.  But  let  them 
compare  the  condition  of  the  farmer  now 
with  what  it  was  in  1835.  He  had  then 
a  price  for  the  whole  year  of  39f.  4<i. 
the  quarter  for  wheat.  In  1849  the  price 
for  the  whole  year  was  44$,  2d.  The 
lowest  price  in  1835  was  36^.0  and  the 
lowest  in  1849  was  3S^.  9d. 

A  Noble  LORD  said,  that  one  was 
their  own  wheat,  but  the  other  was  foreign. 

Earl  GREY  challenged  the  noble  Lord 
to  go  into  the  calculation.  If  he  did,  he 
would  find  that  the  quantity  sold  in  1849« 
was  nearly  double  that  sown  in  1835.  So 
that  the  farmer  had  received  a  higher  prie# 
than  in  1835,  and  sold  a  larger  quantity. 
But  did  th.ey  mean  to  say  that  there  had  been 
no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cultivation?  Why, 
since  1835  they  had  had  a  most  enormoua 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  ar« 
tificial  food  for  cattle.  Was  not  the  re< 
duotion  in  the  price  of  linseed  and  of  oil* 
cake  a  most  enormous  advantage  to  the 
fanner  ?  There  had  been  an  immense  re- 
duction also  in  cloverseed.  One  fanner 
in  Northumberland  told  him  ^t  the  re* 
duotion  in  the  price  of  cloverseed,  owing  to 
the  remission  of  the  duty  on  foreign  clover* 
seed,  had  nearly  made  up  to  him  the  amount 
of  his  income  tax.  Again,  the  improvement 
and  reduction  in  the  price  of  every  agricul* 
tural  implement  was  a  very  great  advan* 
tage,  and  an  impetus  had  of  Ute  years  been 
given  to  progress  of  this  kind,  which  had 
been<atkended  with  the  best  results.  But* 
above  all,  draining,  and  a  consequent 
increase  of  an  impetus,  had  been  given  to 
production,  which  was  most  beneficial.  Nor 
should  the  greatly  increased  facilities  for 
bringing  farm  produce  to  market,  and  arti- 
cles for  farm  use  to  the  farmer's  door,  be 
:  overlooked.  No  man  engaged  in  agrieul- 
I  ture  could  be  ignorant  how  much  the  in- 
creased facilities  afforded  by  the  extension 
of  railways  tended  to  reduce  the  price  of 
carriage.  Every  article  entering  into  the 
cost  of  production  had  thus  been  greatly  r^ 
duced  since  1835,  and  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivation had  also  been  lowered  by  the  ex** 
tensive  system  of  drainage  which,  as  he 
had  already  said,  had  increased  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  and  had  been  scarcely  less 
beneficial  in  diminishing  the  expense  of 
working  the  land.  If,  then,  the  farmer 
raised  a  greater  crop,  for  which  he  got 
rather  higher  prices,  whilst  his  cost  of 
production  was  lower  than  in  1835,  it 
CQuld  hardly  be  said  that   the  removal 
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of  protection  had  left  him  worse  off  than 
he  was  then.     But  the  nohle  Lord  said 
that  what  the  farmer  wanted  was  security 
from  the  very  great  glut  which  took  place 
sometimes.    He  helieyed  that  this  security 
it  was  out  of  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
hestow;   hut  it  appeared  to  him  ohyious 
that  the  tendency  of  the  system  of  free 
trade  was  to  diminish  the  risk  of  such 
gluts,  hecause  the  natural  course  of  things 
would  he,  that  in  years  of  scarcity  there 
would  he  a  considerahle  importation  of 
foreign  com,  which  would  take  place  ear- 
lier and  with  less  risk  than   under  our 
former  law,  and  thus  check  the  extrava- 
gant advance  of  prices,  which  was  sure  to 
he  followed  hy  reaction  and  a  period  of 
extreme  depression.     On  the  other  hand, 
in  years  of  plenty,  the  fall  off  price  would 
he  most  felt  hy  the  foreign  producer,  who 
had  to  meet  the  heavy  charges  of  trans- 
port,  and  there   would   he  a  falling  off 
m  the    importation.     Already  that    was 
the  case  to  a  great  extent.     The  nohle 
Marquess  had  shown  the  great  falling  off 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Fehruaiy 
of  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  impor- 
tation in  the  month  of  March,  1849.     He 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  going 
over  those  details  again;  hut  he  had  with 
him  a  statement  of  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign com  for  the  six  months  following  the 
harvest  of  1848,  and  the  six  months  fol- 
lowing the  harvest  of  1849.     In  the  first 
six  months  there  was  a  regular  and  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  importation,  while 
in  the  six  months  following  the  last*  har- 
vest,  ending  on  the  1st  of  March,  the 
amount  of  importation  was  a  million  quar- 
ters of  com  and  flour  less  than  the  impor- 
tation for  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
the  previous  year.     He  must  say,  as  one 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  land,  that  he  had  great  cause  to 
complain  of  the  language  so  injudiciously 
held  in  many  quarters,  as  calculated  to 
create  an  unfounded  panic  among  the  farm- 
ers. He  believed  that  nothing  coidd  be  more 
mischievous  to  the  farmers  than  the  lan- 
guage  so  frequently  used,    which  would 
lead  them  to  expect  permanently  low  prices 
of  com.     If  there  were  to  be  permanently 
low  prices  of  com  in  this  country,  it  would 
arise  in  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only — 
from  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  country.     To  what  extent  that  im- 
provement might  ultimately  go,  it  was  diffi- 
cult at  present  to  perceive;  but  that  prices 
should  be  lowered  on  account  of  the  impor- 
tation of  com  from  abroad,  on  the  average 


of  years>  seemed  to  him  to  be  ntteriy  iii. 
possible.     Was  it  not  obvioos  to  erery  one 
that  the  com  trade  for  the  present  year 
was  in  an  anomalous  condition*  and  not  to 
he  taken  as  a    guide    for    the    future? 
Where  had  the  great  importation  doriiif 
the  last  year  come   from  ?     Was  it  ntt 
from  countries  which  they  all  knew  in  erdi- 
nary  years  did  not  grow  enough  for  their 
own  consumption  ?     The  first  oh  the  list 
was  France.  France,  they  all  knew,  requir- 
ed on  the  average  of  years  about  a  million 
of  quarters  of  com  in  addition  to  that  of 
her  growth  for  her  own  consumpUon  ;  and 
France,  under  a  system  of  stringent  pro- 
tection was  at  this  moment  suffering  infi- 
nitely more  severely  than  the  agricultursl 
districts  of  England  under  free  trade.  What 
was  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  France  op 
to  the  period  of  the  late  revolution  ?     The 
average  price  was  Sis.  2d,   per  quarter, 
and  it  was  now  33«.     This  was  far  bekw 
the  average  price  of  com  in  our  own  markets 
at  the  present  moment.  Then  he  found  that 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  Belgium  was 
52s,  2d,  per  quarter,  while  the   present 
price  in  this  country  was  38#.  6d. — clearly 
indicatmg  that  all  over  Europe  there  were 
not  the  general  average  prices  which  would 
be  returned  to  after  they  got  into  a  regular 
and  steady  course  of  trade  after  the  changes 
of    the    last    few  years ;    and   therefore 
the  language  which  was  held,  and  which 
tended  to  increase  the  panic  among  the 
farmers,  in  his  opinion  did  gjeat  mischief. 
He  admitted,  with  the  noble  Lord,  that 
speculation  was    now  at  a   stand  —  that 
there  was  a  general  reluctance  among  the 
farmers  to  enter  into  engagements  binding 
them  for  a  long  series  of  years,   and  an 
equal  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords to  lower  their  rents;  and  it  was  these 
statements,  he  thought,  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  panic — the  unfounded  panic— 
that  was  created.    When  he  rose  he  meant 
only  to  say  a  few  words,  but  he  had  gmie 
further  than   he  intended.     The   subject 
was  one  in  which  he  had  long  taken  the 
deepest  interest.     His  first  vote  was  re- 
corded against  the  principle  of  the  cora- 
law  in  1827,  when  he  first  had  the  hononr 
of   a  seat    in   Parliament,   and    he  had 
steadily  voted  in  the  same  way  from  that 
time  to  the  present;  so  that  it  was  difficult 
for  him,  when  he  saw  what  he  beUoTcd  to 
be  the  complete  practical  success  of  all  tha 
views  he  had  ever  entertained — it  was  dif- 
ficult'for  him  to  abstain  from  Tindieating 
them  from  the  imputation  of  being  unaoe- 
cessful  experiments. 
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Lord  REDESDALE  said,  he  had  never 
stated  anything  so  absurd  as  that  Parlia- 
ment should  interfere  to  prevent  a  glut. 
What  he  did  say  was,  that  when  a  glut  did 
arise,  Parliament  might,  and  ought  to,  in- 
terfere to  prevent  its  being  aggravated  bj 
the  introdnction  of  foreign  com,  which 
Parliament  did  effectually  in  1835,  for  no 
foreign  com  was  at  that  time  admitted, 
and,  therefore,  though  the  price  of  produce 
was  low,  yet  the  farmer  was  paid  for  the 
quantity  he  had.  But  if  foreign  com  were 
admitted  during  a  glut,  that  would  make 
the  glut  larger  than  it  was,  and  of  longer 
duration,  so  that  it  would  be  more  serious 
for  the  farmer  to  bear. 

Petitions  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1850. 

MiNUTKS.]  Public  Bills. — 2®  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital Improvement ;  School  Districts  Contri- 
butions ;  Consolidated  Fund  (8,000,000/.). 

THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  seeing  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  his  place,  he  would  venture 
to  put  again  in  public  certain  questions, 
the  purport  of  which  he  already  knew,  in 
reference  to  former  questions  asked  by  him 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Session,  and  to 
which  he  made  a  very  satisfactory  series  of 
answers.  The  questions  referred  to  the 
resumption  of  the  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin.  At  that  time  he  took  the 
liberty  to  suggest  that  such  resumption 
should  be  made  by  subdivision  of  the  ex- 
pedition into  smaller  vessels,  and  that  it 
should  consist  in  a  great  measure  of  steam 
power  directly  applied,  and  that  each 
officer  should  in  a  certain  degree  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  so  that  a  greater 
stimulant  might  be  given  to  individual  ex- 
ertion; and  that  rewards  should  be  offered 
in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  obtained. 
He  had  reason  gratefully  to  acknowledge 
that  these  suggestions  had  been  received 
with  favour;  and  he  wished  now  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  what  state 
the  expedition  about  to  go  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  is  now,  of  what  force  it 
consists,  and  how  soon  it  might  be  expect- 
ed to  proceed,  there  being  reason  to  fear 
that  the  delay  of  a  week,  or  even  a  day, 
might  be  fatal? 

VOL.  CIX.    [third  series.] 


Sir  F.  T.  BARING  said,  the  expedition 
consisted  of  two  brigs  accompanied  by  two 
steamers  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Austin,  and  there  was  also  a  separate  ex- 
pedition under  the  superintendence  of  Cap- 
tain Fenny,  of  the  mercantile  navy,  which 
was  entirely  independent  of  Captain  Aus- 
tin's command.  Everything  would  be 
done  by  the  Admiralty  to  forward  the  ex- 
pedition. He  was  informed,  that  at  the 
latest  it  would  sail  on  the  last  week  in 
April;  but  he  could  assure  his  hon.  Friend 
that  the  Admiralty  were  anxious,  and  all 
under  the  Admiralty  equaUy  anxious,  that 
the  expedition  should  sail  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

TAXATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Mr.  p.  wood  rose  and  said,  he  had 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  indulgence  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey,  and 
ask  him  to  allow  him  to  bring  on  the  Mo- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice  for  this 
evening,  relating  to  several  Members  of 
this  House,  who  were  incapable  of  being 
sworn,  according  to  the  usual  practice, 
upon  the  Holy  Gospels.  This  Motion 
might  clearly  have  been  made  one  of  pri- 
vilege, by  a  claim  being  preferred  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  oath  in  a  different  form 
by  a  Gentleman  who,  it  was  matter  of  pub- 
lic notoriety,  had  been  elected  to  serve  in 
Parliament  although  holding  religious  opin- 
ions that  prevented  him  from  taking  the 
customary  oath.  But  he  had  thought  it 
far  better,  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance 
of  excitement,  and  to  obtain  a  calm  and  de- 
liberate inquiry  into  the  matter,  to  give 
notice,  in  a  form  that  was  not  technically 
one  of  privilege.  He  had  reason  to  believe 
that  no  long  discussion  would  ensue,  or 
that  any  serious  opposition  would  be  offer- 
ed,  because  he  intended  only  to  move  for 
a  Committee  simply  to  inquire,  and  there- 
fore he  had  to  solicit  the  indulgence  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey,  to  enable 
him  to  bring  the  Motion  on  at  once. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  if  this  Motion 
were  really  so  pressing  as  a  matter  of 
privilege,  it  might  have  been  brought  on 
at  any  time  within  the  last  three  years; 
and  if  Ministers  were  so  exceedingly  anx- 
ious to  bring  it  on,  the  subject  might  be 
taken  some  other  night,  and  not  encroach 
on  the  very  few  evenings  that  were  left 
open  for  the  Motions  of  private  Members. 
There  was  no  person  in  the  world  for 
whom  he  would  more  readily  give  way 
than  for  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend;  but 
he  must  also  remind  him  that  when  he 
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(Mr.  Dnimmond)  did  give  way  wiih  this 
Terj  Motion  last  jear,  the  conseqaenee 
was,  that  it  was  put  off  till  a  yery  late  pe- 
riod of  the  Session,  when  the  noble  Lord 
taunted  him  with  bringing  forward  in  an 
empty  House  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  at  an  earlier  day;  and«  therefore, 
for  all  these  reasons,  he  (Mr.  Drummond) 
would  proceed  with  his  Motion  whenever 
Mr.  Speaker  pleased  to  call  upon  him. 

Mb.  speaker  immediately  called  the 
name  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  pursuant  to 
the  order  in  which  it  stood  on  the  Notice- 
paper. 

Mr.  drummond  then  rose  to  bring 
forward  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  He  said  that  he  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  distress  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  was  at  present 
Buffering  to  excite  feelings  of  prejudice  in 
any  part  of  the  House,  nor  should  he  deny 
that  comparative  prosperity  was  being  en- 
joyed by  other  important  classes  of  the 
community.  He  must,  however,  contend 
that  in  many  cases  this  prosperity  was  a 
mere  transference  from  one  class  to  ano- 
ther; and  this,  not  a  transforeuce  of  luxu- 
ries from  one  class  to  another,  but  also  a 
transference  of  the  mere  neeessaries  of  life 
from  one  class  to  those  who  did  not  pos- 
sess them.  He  could  not  now  enter  into 
all  the  considerations  which  led  to  this 
conclusion.  He. was  particularly  anxious 
to  avoid  the  topics  touched  upon  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  tlie  West  Riding  a  few 
nights  ago  ;  and  should,  therefore,  confine 
himself  strictly  to  the  words  of  his  Motion, 
and  address  his  remarks  entirely  to  that  tax- 
ation which  depresses  the  labouring  classes 
by  diminishing  the  funds  for  finding  them 
employment,  and  advert  to  that  part  of 
the  public  expenditure  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  West  Rid- 
ing did  not  much  allude,  namely,  the  pub- 
lic salaries  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown. 
And  if  he  (Mr.  Drummond)  left  other  sub- 
jects unmentioned,  it  would  not  be  because 
he  denied  their  importance,  but  simply  in 
order  to  leave  other  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
follow  the  matter  up  in  whatever  direction 
they  pleased.  He  must  beg  the  attention 
of  the  House,  for  a  very  few  seconds, 
whilst  he  compressed,  in  as  short  a  space 
as  he  could,  a  brief  history  of  the  last  few 
years,  in  order  to  bring  us  up  to  our  pre- 
sent position.  There  was  no  denying  that 
the  war,  carried  on  with  lavish  profusion, 
did  nevertheless  give  to  us  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  eommerce  of  the  world  ;  that  it  se* 
eured  to  lui  an  immense  field  for  our  ma- 
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nafiMtnres  |  thai  the  lai^  itiitttlMr  «f  Sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  ahipa  reauired,  did  ert* 
ate  an  immense  demand  tor  agrieidliral 
produce  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  thia  prcs- 
perity  was  increased  by  bein^  earned  cb 
under  a  gradually  depreciating  eorrenej* 
The  peace  oame-^-dbtress  followed — th«r 
commerce  had  to  be  shared  with  etheni 
The  manufacturers  met  with  riiraU.    TWf 
were    in  distress,  and  varioua    maasore^ 
were  adopted  for  their  reliefs     There  were 
commercial  exchequer  billag  end  large  sab- 
soriptions  for  starving  Banufeeturen  be* 
sides.     The  peaee  wo  caused   the   die* 
charge  of  soldiers  and  sailorB.  making  a 
glut  in  the  labour  market ;  there  was  a 
diminished  demand  for  com,  and  other  ag- 
ricultural articles;  the  landed  intereai  got 
into  difficulties,  and  the  arrangenMOit  of 
the  currency  question  sealed  that  difficulty; 
they  got  the  com  law  as  an  equivalent  for 
that  measure,  and  they  had  now  repealed 
the  com  law,  without  an  equivalentf  and 
they  were  back  in  the  place  thej  were  in 
1819.     He  was  not  goin^  to  aak  the  Gor 
vernment  to  recall  what  uey  had  adopted 
— if  they  had  adopted  a  policy — if  they  had 
done  anything  to  which  they  would  stand. 
He  granted  that  a  sufficient  time  had  not 
yet  elapsed  to  be   thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  effects  of  what  had  been  done. 
He  granted  also  that  consistency  required 
them  to  persevere,  although  he  anticipated, 
after  serious  convulsions  had  taken  place, 
they  would  be   obliged  to  retraee   tkor 
steps.     He  did  not  ask  them  to  retraee 
them,  or  to  follow  his  policy,  but  he  asked 
of  them  honestly — was  that  too  hard — to 
follow  up  their  own.     He  asked  then  if 
free  trade  was  anything  more  than  the  eiy 
of  faction  to  get  themselves  into  oflioe,  to 
carry  it  out,  and  to  be  honesL     The  coon- 
try  was  now  suffering,  because  they  bad 
stopped  in  the  middle,  and  had  given  all 
sorts  of  flimsy  excuses  for  that  stoppage. 
He  called  upon  them  to  follow,  and  they 
might  depend  upon  it  they  must  follow  it 
up.     He  would  tell  the  Government  he- 
nostly  one  thing  of  which  he  waa  afraid. 
He  was  anxious  to  keep  the  present  Mi- 
nisters in  their  places ;  and,  as  there  was 
a  conviction  that  if  they  were  sitting  at 
the    Opposition   side  of  the  House,  they 
would   support  him,   there   were    peracms 
who  were  anxious  to  put  them  out,  hot  ho 
was   anxious   that  they   should   be  kept 
where  they  were,  and  should  be  conpeUed 
to  carry  out  their  policy.     He  would  tell 
them  why  they  would  be  compelled  to  do 
so.    T\\Q  ioxmi^t^  Vv^d.  V^^gus.  Vi  tefoos* 
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The  farman  liad  taken  it  into  their  kesdi 
in  many  pcwr-law  nnioDB  to  Answer  mo- 
tions that  bad  been  made  for  more  ade- 
3uate  remuneration  in  tlie  unioni,  bj 
oeking  them  down  one  half^  That  was 
tbelr  notion  of  adequate  reimuDemtion. 
The  two  points  to  which  he  sailed  the 
attention  of  the  Houae  in  iupport  of  his 
Motion  were  these — to  reduce  their  ex- 
penditure. espeoiaQjT  in  the  matter  of  their 
salaries,  and  to  be  honeet  free-traders  bj 
taking  of  all  burdens  whioh  pressed  upon 
the  growth  of  raw  produce  of  oTcrj  kind. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  a  verj  able 
Milioilor,  a  supporter,  he  believed,  of  the 
noblo  Lord  in  the  city  of  London,  Ha 
says  he  considers  that  all  the  judicial  sala- 
ries are  most  absurd,  being  fixed  at  a  time 
when  the  public  were  lost  in  amazement 
at  the  enormous  inoomes  said  to  bo  made 
by  Sir  James  SonHett  and  Sir  Sdward 
SugdcD,  and  when  it  \iaa  fancied  that  all 
eminent  counsel  mode  5,0001.  or  10,000^. 
per  annum.  His  correspondent  then  said 
ne  conudered  that  such  iucoraea  were  not 
now  made  by  leading  barristers,  and  many 
of  them  would  be  glad  io  secure  3,000^  or 
4,0001.  por  annum;  that  many  barristers 
would  be  glad  to  secure  a  county  court 
judgeship;  and  that  the  salaries  of  all 
future  judgeships  ought  to  be  reduced  and 
made  mora  equal  with  the  present  altered 
price  of  provisions.  He  Saul,  if  they  sold 
wheat  at  a  reduced  price,  let  the  national 
expenditure  be  made  to  square  with  it. 
When  the  hon.  Qentleman  the  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  quoted  the 
difTerence  between  the  Judges  in  that  coun- 
try and  America,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Beard  of  Trade 
showed  how  different  the  circumstances 
were  between  the  two  countries;  hut  it  was 
no  answer  to  what  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  said,  for  he  distinctly  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  no  parallel  between 
a  republic  and  a  monarchy;  but  yet  a  con- 
trast might  be  mode  between  the  English 
Bench  and  the  American  Bench,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  were  enormously 
greater  in  England  than  in  America. 
When,  years  ago,  they  talked  with  cer- 
tainty that  after  the  Peace  all  prices  io 
the  country  would  be  on  a  lerel  with  oon- 
tinental  prices,  it  was  never  expected  that 
the  salaries  thAt  were  raised  on  the  ground 
that  the  expense  of  living  was  greater  than 
on  the  Continent,  would  still  remain  at  their 
present  extent.  This  gentleman  also  lent 
him  an  extract  from  a  report  of  the  Seleol 
Caminittes  HM  Mt>  ilSJt  from  wUak 


it  appears  that  the  Chonceltor's  salary  had 
been  raised  from  9,500/.  to  14,0001.  a 
year,  the  Chief  Justice's  salary  from 
4,8001,  to  8,0001.,  and  the  Senior  Puisne 
Judge  from  2,6001.  to  5.000i.  According 
to  the  scale  of  living  in  1799,  the  Judges 
were  receiving  now  what  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  50  per  cent  more  than  it  was  in- 
tended they  should  receive.  His  corre- 
spondent admitted  that  none  of  their  public 
officers  should  be  more  liberally  paid  than 
their  Judges;  but  thought  there  was  rea- 
son to  believe  that  their  salaries  would 
bear  a  reduction  without  treoehiug  upon 
the  dignity  of  the  office.  He  had  a  still 
more  valuable  authority  to  quote  in  snpport 
of  his  views.  The  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States  hod  5,0002,  a  year— the  Go- 
vernor of  Canada  had  7.0001.;  so  the  go- 
vemor  of  a  province  required  to  have  more 
than  a  sovereign  king.  He  had  another 
valuable  authority  to  submit  to  the  House. 
It  was  a  letter  from  a  tenant  farmer  whom 
he  had  met  at  dinner  the  otiier  day,  and 
who  stated  tliofoct  to  him  he  iras  now 
going   tu   relate.      In  writing  to  him   he 

"  Thfi  moming  1  nuule  Inquiries  relative  to  tbe 
rediictioni  mj  nsif|bbaDr,  Lord  Cotleaham,  hia 
latslj  mula  in  hii  labourers'  w&ges  ;  it  is  3i.  per 
week  — nearly  oiie-fourtli,  only  eiocptihg  his 
gardeners,  who  are  engaged  bj  the  year,  and  to 
whom  h«  promlBed  a  ■imUor  reduction  after  Ml- 
ehulniM  Doit." 

Then  came  an  observation  from  his  friend, 
who  had  been  a  Whig  ond  Radical,  and 
very  hot  indeed  on  the  Reform  Bill,  nod  it 
would  be  seen  hovr  people  could  get  en- 
lightened when  they  got  a  little  aisaatiB- 
fied.     Ho  said — 

"  Tbii  i>  what  the  Whige  call,  with  th«ir  utual 
self-complacenejr,  the  Improving  eondjlioa  of  the 
labourer  arUinB  from  frto  trade,  which  as  regards 
the  oaae  of  the  turn  labourer*,  givea  a  bare  eiiat- 
enoe  in  sammer,   and  thorough   deatiCution  in 

He  (Mr.  Drummond)  had  not  the  honour 
of  knowing  the  noble  Lord  to  whom  that 
letter  referred;  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
had  ever  seen  him  in  hie  life,  but  only 
judged  of  him  from  what  he  had  heard, 
and  he  thought  it  was  impossible  to 
select  any  person  whose  sense  of  the 
adequacy  of  remuneration  was  more  deli- 
cate, or  who  was  more  keenly  aUve  to  the 
advantages  of  good  wages.  It  was  to 
be  recollected  that  the  noble  Lord  held,  in 
fact,  the  highest  rank  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he 
[Mr.  Drummond)  supposed  that,  conse- 
quently, his  Motiftaitt^  T«i'a»'«s«>.  ^^'^^-'^^ 
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doubt  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  who  was 
always  so  happj  to  say  a  civil  thing,  would 
now  for  the  first  time  inform  them  that 
this  Motion  was  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Her  Majesty  Ministers,  and 
not  with  their  theory  but  with  their  prac- 
tice. It  was  said  that  this  was  a  question 
that  affected  the  landlord  as  well  as  the 
tenant,  and  how  that  might  be  in  other 
places  he  could  not  say.  As  ho  had  said 
at  the  beginning,  he  wished  to  confine  him* 
self  to  the  two  points,  partly  because  he 
know  on  those  points  he  was  master  of  the 
details,  and  because  it  was  not  true  of  the 
district  he  represented.  He  did  not  believe 
that  in  that  county,  or  a  long  way  round, 
there  were  three  estates  that  were  outside 
3,000^  a  year.  The  greater  part  of  the 
land  was  held  by  men  who  farmed  their 
own  land,  yeomen,  who  had  no  resource  to 
fall  back  upon — it  was  those  people  they 
were  oppressing.  One  of  them  had  sent 
him  from  his  books  the  price  at  which  the 
produce  sold  for  six  years  succeeding  1842. 
in  1843,  it  was  1,06U.;  in  six  years  from 
1842,  it  was  872^;  and  for  this  year  the 
produce  had  been  6732.  That  was  the 
amount  of  diminution  in  the  property  of 
the  yeoman,  produced,  unintentionally  no 
doubt,  by  their  measures,  and  made  a  dif- 
ference of  38  per  cent.  Another  yeoman 
who  was  speaking  of  the  Motion  that  had 
been  made  for  the  reduction  of  local  taxa- 
tion, said — 

"  What  is  the  reduction  of  local  taxation  to 
me  ?  I  grow  100  loads  of  wheat  in  the  year;  this 
year  they  have  been  worth  1,000/.— some  years 
ago  they  were  worth  1,500^" 

Then  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, there  was  another  particular  in  which 
they  had  not  acted  honestly  towards  the 
farmers.  He  learnt  from  three  yeomen 
the  other  day  that  the  labour  on  one  farm 
was  382Z.,  on  another  6002.,  on  another 
1,3002.  Out  of  282,000  landed  proprie- 
tors in  the  country,  there  were  250,000 
who  held  from  half  an  acre  to  500  acres 
of  land;  and  those  were  the  persons  who 
Buffered,  and  not  the  tenant  farmers,  who 
could  go  back  on  the  landlords,  or  the 
landlords,  who  had  other  means  of  relief. 
He  had  mentioned  the  other  day  the  case 
of  those  persons  who  had  paid  fines  for  the 
renewal  of  bishops'  leases,  and  now  he 
had  to  call  attention  to  the  case  of  a  clergy- 
man, who  says,  that,  having  bought  an  ad- 
vowson,  he  borrowed  money  to  build  a  house. 
The  advowson  was  worth  ten  years  ago 
1,2002.  a  year,  but  now  it  had  gone  down 
to  8002.  a  year.     Ho  would  put  this  ques- 


tion to  die  free-traders-— and  woaM  do  a 
good  many  of  them  the  justice  of  ssjh^ 
they  were  truly  honeat — he  would  msk  any 
one    of    them  by  what    right    they  pro- 
hibited those  yeomen  from  growing  what 
they  pleased  on  their  land,  and  nsing  it  u 
they  liked  ?    He  asked  bj  what  right  they 
prevented  them  from  growing  tobaoeo  if 
they  liked,  or  linseed,  and  using  it  as  they 
pleased,  as  oil  or  otherwise,  or  beet  root» 
and  making  it  into  sugar,   and  drinking 
it  up,  or  feeding  their  cattle  with  it — be 
wanted  to  know  by  what  right  thej  told 
them  that  they  fthould  not  take  any  of 
their  produce  and  water  it  when  thej  liked, 
or  dry  it  when  they  liked  ?     Why  did  tbey 
not  let  them  do  what  they  liked  with  their 
produce,  without  any  meddling  or  inter 
fering  with  them  ?     He  asked  the  frs^ 
traders  to  give  a  plain  answer  to  that,  and 
to  let  them  grow  hops  if  thej  so  wished  f 
And  this  reminded  him  of  what  was  ssid 
on  one  occasion  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man   the    Member  for    Tamworth,    who 
ridiculed  the  advantages  to  the  labourer 
of  growing  hops,  and,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  put  out  his  hand  as  if  he  w«« 
in  the  act  of  gathering  hops;  bat  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  forgot  in  his  action  that  it 
was  with  the  left  hand,  and  not  with  the 
right,   that  they  gathered  hops.      Why, 
also,  should  they  proTent  him  from  using 
the  clay  as  he  liked,  and  increasing  his 
buildings  and  cottages  —  in  short,   why 
should  they  prevent  him  firom  using  in  any 
way  his  produce  as  he  pleased  ?     That  was 
the  test  which  the  free-traders  would  have 
to  answer.      The  farmers  might  not  be 
very  bright,   but  they  could  understand 
plain  honesty;  and  if  they  saw  that  the 
free-traders  merely  applied  a  principle  so 
far  as  it  was  profitable  to  their  own  pockets, 
they  would  call  them  a  name  they  would 
richly  desenre.     He  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  very  curious  fact 
which  was  worthy  of  their  consideration. 
In  1723,  the  duty  upon  malt  was  onlj  4$. 
per  quarter,  and  the  amount  consumed  was 
at  the  rate  of  ^ve  bushels  per  head  all 
over  the  kingdom.     They  increased  it  in 
1829,   when  the  duty  was  20t.  M.  per 
quarter,  and  the  amount  then  consumed 
was  one  bushel  one  gallon  per  head.      In 
1731,  the  malt  being  still  at  20f.  &I.  per 
quarter,  but  the  duty  on  beer  being  re- 
pealed, the  consumption  rose  to  two  busheb 
per  head;  but  in  1840,  in  consequence  of 
an  increase  of  duty,  there  was  a  falling  off 
to  one  bushel,  and  there  it  remained.     He 
said  this  Motion  would  put  the  sinoeritj 
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of  a  great  number  of  persons  to  the  test. 
It  was  very  easy  for  Gentlemen  to  go  down  to 
the  hustings,  and  say  that  standing  armies 
and  so  forSi  were  kept  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  own  interest,  but  that  they 
them  selves  only  felt  interested  for  the 
public  good,  and  were  willing  to  have  cheap 
com  and  cheap  everything;  but  he  believed 
a  great  number  of  votes  were  given  by 
hon.  Gentleman  in  that  House  just  in  pro- 
portion as  their  end  was  served  or  not,  and 
not  from  the  motives  declared  on  the  hus- 
tings. An  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  some- 
thing the  other  night  about  fishing,  and  he 
(Mr.  Drummond)  believed  that  fishing  went 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  were 
many  advocates  of  free-trade  principles  who 
would  never  agitate  them  when  they 
thought  the  end  was  likely  to  be  a  dimi- 
nution of  places  in  the  gift  of  the  Minister. 
He  (Mr.  Drummond)  would  continue  to 
press  this  matter  as  long  as  he  sat  within 
the  walls  of  the  House,  and  every  con- 
stituency in  the  country  should  have  full 
means  of  knowing  the  votes  of  their  re- 
presentatives. When  he  said  they  should 
give  up  the  whole  of  the  duty  that  pressed 
upon  the  labourer  and  owner  of  the  soil, 
he  was  told  that  if  the  Government  took 
that  course,  they  could  not  keep  faith  with 
the  public  creditor;  but  he  would  tell  them 
that  they  had  not  kept  faith  with  the 
public  debtor.  They  had  brought  the  pub- 
lic debtor  to  have  no  respect  for  their  faith, 
and,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  farmers  at  the  present 
moment  showed  that  was  their  opinion. 
Some  of  those  farmers  said  to  him,  "  Sir, 
we  have  been  opposed  to  you  at  all  times; 
we  have  been  Whigs,  and  always  went 
against  you;  but  whatever  you  think  of  us 
wo  were  faithful  loyal  men,  and  respected 
the  institutions  of  the  country;  but  we 
have  not  found  that  those  institutions  pro- 
tect our  property,  and  we  care  not  a  rush 
whether  they  are  maintained  or  not." 
[Lattghter.]  Did  they  think  that  was 
a  laughing  matter?  He  expected  those 
bold  mockers  would  not  laugh  when  he  told 
them  what  was  worse — that  amongst  the 
labourers  reduced  in  the  way  he  had  shown, 
there  was  a  very  common  feeling  that  they 
did  not  see  why  there  should  be  such  a 
difference  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
That  was  a  fearful  condition  of  things,  and 
they  must  act  honestly  and  justly  if  they 
would  avert  its  effects.  The  way  in  which 
they  must  act  was  to  diminish  the  salaries 
of  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  also 
by  taking  off  every  impediment  from  the 


cultivator  of  the  soil  to  do  with  his  pro- 
duce what  he  pleased.  Those  were  tho 
two  points  for  which  he  claimed  attention. 
He  did  not  want  to  screen  the  rich,  or  to 
protect  the  landlord  against  the  labourer. 
No  !  he  would  say,  put  a  property  tax  upon 
the  landlord  if  they  pleased,  but  whatever 
they  did,  let  them  take  the  pressure  from 
the  labourer. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  whereas  the  present  taxation  of  the 
ooantry  depresses  all  classes,  and  especially  tho 
labouring  classes,  by  diminishing  tho  funds  for  the 
employment  of  productive  labour,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  House,  that  adequate  means  should  be 
forthwith  adopted  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
the  Government." 

Mr.  CAYLEY,  in  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion, expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  views 
of  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  preceded  him. 
While  giving  the  Government  credit  for  a 
desire  to  reduce  the  expenditure,  as  far  as 
they  thought  consistent  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  country,  he  did  not  think  that  tho 
Government  quite  appreciated  what  those 
exigencies  were.  He  had  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  him  upon  late  occasions  to  support 
Motions  which  had  been  opposed  by  the 
Government — the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding;  and  also  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Monlroae,  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  for  a  redaction  in  the 
Army.  He  had  done  this,  not  because  he 
pretended  to  understand  military  subjects 
so  well  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  below 
him  (Mr.  F.  Mame),  but  becaase  he  thought 
that  though  the  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  one  important  element  in  the 
question  of  taxation,  the  necetsitieB  of  his 
constituents  was  another  element  quite  as 
important;  and  the  necessities  of  the  lat- 
ter made  redoctioos  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture imperative.  His  hon.  Friend  who 
brought  forward  this  Motion,  and  himself, 
were  consistent  in  the  course  they  now 
took  for  a  reduction  in  expenditure.  They 
had  both  anticipated  the  mischievous  re- 
sults of  the  late  free-trade  legislation;  those 
mischievous  results  were  now  almost  uni- 
versally admitted;  and  one  consequence  he 
always  foresaw  was,  the  necessity  for  a  re- 
ductioiifiBf  taxation.  But  how  happened  it 
that,  at  this  particular  juncture,  the  House 
was  unanimous  in  calling  for  economy  and 
retrenchment  ?  The  demand  seemed  to 
have  been  even  anticipated  by  the  Govern- 
ment; and  he  wished  to  know  how  they  had 
come  to  anticipate  it  ?  According  to  the 
principles  of  the  free-traders,  it  ought  to 
have  been  a  time  for  increasing  expendi- 
ture.    They  did  not  expect  fce^  Vc^^  V^ 
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of  which  has  hitherto  heen  to  make  the 
rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer — ^it  will  be 
well  if  the  walls  even  of  the  House  in 
which  we  sit  he  not  shaken  to  their  very 
foundation. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  thought  that  when  a 
Motion  of  so  indefinite  a  character  that  it 
was  almost  admissible  by  all  parties  was 
submitted  to  the  House,  and  supported  by 
speeches  so  totally  different  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  Motion  itself,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  state  at  once  the 
course  which  they  meant  to  take  in  re- 
ference to  that  Motion;  for  that  purpose 
he  had  risen  thus  early  in  the  debate.  The 
Motion  itself  consisted  of  a  series  of  asser- 
tions, ending  with  a  conclusion,  in  all  which 
he  concurred.  Ho  could  not  differ  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Surrey  in  the  assertion  that  taxation  was 
a  burden,  and  a  very  disagreeable  burden, 
to  all  who  endured  it.  He  could  not  differ 
from  him  in  the  conclusion  that  the  neces- 
sary means  by  which  to  get  rid  of  such 
taxation  was  by  the  Government  taking 
every  adequate  means  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country.  But  when  he 
came  to  listen  to  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  he  thought  that  he  discerned  in 
that  speech  more  than  met  the  eye  in  the 
resolution  his  hon.  Friend  had  proposed. 
He  thought  he  discerned  in  that  speech  a 
proposition  to  deal  with  the  public  income 
without  reference  to  the  faith  which  was 
due  to  the  publio  creditor.  He  thought  he 
saw  in  that  speech  a  reckless  attack  upon 
the  salaries  of  public  men,  especially  of 
the  Judffes,  whose  position  must  be  ap- 
proached, if  approached  at  all,  with  the 
most  careful  and  prudent  consideration 
which  that  House  could  give  to  any  subject 
that  was  brought  before  it.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  his  speech  bj  a  general 
attack  upon  the  policy  which  had  been 
adopted  in  1846  and  in  the  years  subse- 
quent; while  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Cay  ley),  who  seconded 
the  Motion,  had  made  this  a  debate  entirely 
upon  a  question  as  between  protection  and 
free  trade;  and  he  prophesied,  if  the  Go- 
vernment should  continue  in  their  present 
course  of  policy,  the  many  difficultiet  with 
which  they  would  have  to  contend.  He 
(Mr.  F.  Maule)  was  prepared  to  say,  that 
all  experience  had  shown  that  that  policy 
was  one  which  conduced  to  the  happiness 
of  this  country,  and  to  the  comfort  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people.  Approach 
in  what  shape  they  might— come  from 
what  quarter  they  would,  Her  Majesty's 


Government  would  be  prepared   to   deal 
with  all  the  contingencies  which  that  policy 
might  raise  up,  and  calmly,  but  with  a 
firm  resolution,  go  forward  in  the  steps  in 
which  they  had,  in  their  opinion,  so  suc- 
cessfully trod.      He  was  not  altogether 
clear  that  the  hon.  Mover  of  the  present 
Motion  was  himself  consistent  in  the  course 
he  had  pursued.      He  (Mr.    F.    Maule) 
thought  he  could  remember  when  his  hon. 
Friend,  instead  of  considering  cheap  com 
as  the  greatest  bane  by  which  the  interest 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  could  be  af- 
fected, held  cheap  corn  to  be  the  farmer's 
best  friend;  that  the  heaviest  tax  which 
the  people  had  to  pay  was  the  landlord's 
monopoly  of  com;  and  that  the  landlords 
were  the  only  persons  who  gained  bj  that 
tax.     He  (Mr.  F.  Maule)  thought  he  could 
remember  when  his  hon.  Friend  held  the 
opinion  that  all  other  classes,  including  the 
farmers  themselves,  were  injured  by  that 
tax,  and  when  he  recommended  the  land- 
lords to  get  rid  of  the  tax  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  the  benefit  of  those  classes  who,  as 
he  now  said,  suffered  by  the  abolition  of  it. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  said  that  by  removing 
protection  from  the  produce  of  the  country, 
the  Government  had  left  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction entirely  unattended  to.     He  (Mr. 
F.  Maule)  denied  that  in  toto.     What  was 
the  first  cost  in  rabing  com  ?     Was  it  not 
the  price  of  the  seed  ?     If  the  price  of  the 
seed  had  been  reduced  by  the  policy  pur- 
sued, that  was  one  item  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction that  had  been  cheapened.     Next 
came  the  cheapening  of  the  food  of  the 
labourer,  and  the  food  of  the  horses  em- 
ployed in   agriculture,   by  renkoving  the 
taxes  from  that  food.     Both  the  Mover 
and   Seconder  of    this  Motion  appeared 
to   consider    that    the    labouring  classes 
of  this   country  consisted  of  agricultural 
labourers    alone.      They    did    not    seem 
to  take  into  their  consideration  that  there 
was  a  vast — ^he  might  almost  say  a  larger 
— class  employed  in  other  labour  in  this 
country  than   that  of  agriculture.      The 
benefit  which  had  resulted  to  them  from 
cheapness  had  been  such  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  whole  history  of  this  coontry 
there  had  existed  a  period  when  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  they  were  in  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.    When  his  hon.  Friend  spoke  ^ 
the  direction  in,  and  the  extent  to,  whieh 
he  would  go  in  the  reduction  of  taxation, 
all  he  pointed  to  was  a  diminution  d  the 
salaries  of  the  Judges.     No  other  course 
was  indicated.     Now,  with  reference  to 
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the  salariefl  of  the  Judges,  it  was  not 
many  years  ago  that  those  salaries  were 
reviewed,  and  at  this  moment  a  Bill 
was  pending  to  legalise  a  reduction  of 
the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  from  10,0002.  to  8,0002., 
and  a  prospectiTe  reduction  of  the  salary 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
from  8,0002.  to  7,0002.  These  were  large 
salaries,  it  was  true,  if  compared  with 
tho  sums  paid  hy  other  nations.  But  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  li?ed  in  the  country  upon 
their  estates  must  know  that  one  of  the 
highest  institutions  of  which  this  country 
could  hoast,  was  the  pure,  impartial,  and 
recognised  uprightness  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  throughout  the  land;  the 
confidence  which  tho  people  had  in  it,  and 
the  power  which  that  feeling  exercised  in 
reconciling  them  to  the  law,  oven  when  its 
decrees  were  against  their  own  interest, 
were  among  the  first  securities  for  order. 
Every  one  must  admit  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  retaining  in  the  position  of  Judges 
men  of  the  highest  capacity  for  learning, 
for  integrity,  and  for  knowledge.  And 
in  determining  what  the  amount  of  their 
salaijes  should  be,  they  must  be  com- 
pared, not  with  the  salaries  paid  in  other 
countries,  but  with  that  income  which 
an  eminent  advocate  in  this  country  could 
earn  at  the  bar.  Something  was  said 
on  a  former  night  about  the  American 
judges,  which  he  would  repeat,  because 
people  out  of  doors  did  not  sufficiently  inquire 
into  those  things.  An  American  judge 
received  an  exceedingly  small  salary.  At 
the  age  of  sixty,  no  matter  how  ripe  bis 
intellect  or  how  strong  all  those  capacities 
which  would  enable  him  to  discharge  hit 
duty  to  his  country,  he  ceased  to  fulfil 
the  duty  of  that  office.  What  became 
of  him  ?  Did  he  retire,  as  in  this  country, 
upon  that  pension  to  which  every  public 
man  belonging  to  that  station  was  en- 
titled ?  No.  He  was  sent  back  to  seek  his 
own  living  as  best  he  might.  And  judges 
who  had  filled  the  supreme  chair  in  the 
United  States  had  frequently  been  seen 
afterwards  pleading  as  counsel  at  the  bar, 
before  that  very  chair  which,  perhaps,  they 
had  occupied  far  better  than  those  who  had 
succeeded  them.  He  cautioned  the  House 
and  the  public  how  they  reduced  the  salaries 
of  the  Judges  below  that  allowance  which 
would  enable  them  to  maintain  such  a  state 
as  should  give  them  character,  position, 
and  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  As  to 
what  were  fitting  salaries  for  public  men, 
that  was  a  question  not  for  him  to  deter- 


mine. When' the  subject  should  be  mooted, 
the  House  would  be  the  best  judge  of  the 
matter,  and  to  the  House  he  handed  over 
the  subject.  Whatever  they  did  with  the 
salaries  of  public  officers,  other  than  the 
Judges,  let  them  be  cautious  how  they 
dealt  with  those.  Except  this  single 
class  the  hon.  Mover  had  pointed  out 
no  other  direction  in  which  he  would 
reduce,  or  suggest  reductions,  to  dimi- 
nish the  burdens  which  he  said  pressed 
on  the  industrious  classes.  Last  year  hit 
hon.  Friend  carried  a  Motion  of  this  de- 
scription by  a  small  majority,  and  he  would 
now  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  which,  io 
consequence  of  that  Motion,  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  all  public  departments,  and 
which  showed  tnat  the  (iovemment  had 
immediately  applied  itself  to  reduce  and 
curtail  in  all  proper  manners  the  current 
expenditure  of  the  country.  It  was  a  letter 
written  from  the  Treasury,  and  the  extract 
was  this  : — 

*'  I  am  eommAnded  hj  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  heads  of  departments 
to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  passed 
on  the  19th  of  July,  that '  large  sums  are  expended 
in  supporting  needless  places,  extravagant  salaries, 
and  unnecessary  works  and  establishments,'  and 
they  direct  me  to  express  their  earnest  desire  that 
all  the  estimates  should  be  framed  with  the  moat 
rigid  economy,  excluding  all  charges  for  errors 
not  indispensably  necessary  for  the  due  mainten- 
ance of  the  public  service  and  the  permanent  in- 
stitutions of  the  country." 

He  would  ask  his  boo.  Friend  whether  the 
Government  had  been  lax  in  their  progress 
in  the  road  he  had  pointed  out  ?  Within 
the  last  three  years  no  less  than  3,000,0001. 
of  expenditure  had  been  economised,  and 
on  Friday  next  the  House  would  know 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bxohequer  what 
course  he  and  his  colleagues  would  think 
it  right  to  take  as  to  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  present  year.  He  confessed 
that  when  he  looked  at  the  returns  of  the 
public  expenditure  for  a  fair  and  legitimate 
subject  of  reduction,  he  could  scarcely  laj 
his  hand  upon  one  that  would  effect  what 
his  hon.  Friend  desired.  He  presumed 
that  his  hon.  Friend  did  not  mean  to  inter- 
fere with  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  or 
with  flie  civil  list  granted  to  the  Grown. 
And  as  to  the  charges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  he  had  cautioned  his  hon.  Friend  how 
he  meddled  with  the  salaries  of  the  Judges. 
As  to  the  non-effective  branches  of  the 
service,  his  hon.  Friend  must  know  th<^ 
consbted  of  engagements  entered  into  with 
public  servants  who  had  served  in  a  railitair 
or  civil  capacity,  and  were  as  mnok  aaxAW 
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fled  by  public  faith  as  any  other  contract 
oould  be.  But  all  these  charges  for  interest, 
the  ciyil  list,  and  the  charges  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  and  for  the  uon-effectiTO 
service,  amounted  to  34,000,  OOOJ.  His 
hon.  Friend  admitted  that  ho  would  take 
10,000,OOOZ.  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
Ordnance;  so  that  the  miscellaneous  esti- 
mates only  remained.  They  varied  from 
time  to  time,  and  were  very  much  at  the 
disposal  of  the  House;  but  those  amounted 
only  to  3,800,000^,  making,  with  the 
other  charges,  47,800,000Z.  for  the  amount 
of  the  whole  expenditure.  What  was  the 
■ULTgin,  then,  for  reduction,  so  as  to  gain  a 
visible  relief  to  the  labouring  class  ?  But 
bis  hon  Friend  asked  that  they  should  give 
permission  to  the  farmers  to  employ  their 
Uods  in  any  cultivation  they  pleased — to 
mn  a-muck  against  the  whole  Excise  duty 
collected  for  revenue ;  and  he  began 
with  tobacco,  which  last  year  produced 
4,400,000Z.  His  hon.  Friend  asked  why 
farmers  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow 
tobacco  ?  That  question  had  been  asked 
for  nearly  200  years.  It  had  been  resolved 
on  previously  to  1829,  and  tobacco  was 
then  grown  in  Ireland;  but  he  believed  it 
was  found  that  to  pay  those  who  grew  it. 
it  required  a  protective  duty  of  near  600 
per  cent,  which  it  was  not  possible  to  give, 
and  in  1829,  after  that  trial,  it  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  rescind  the  privilege. 
His  hon.  Friend  said  he  would  leave  every 
one  to  take  upon  his  Motion  such  course  as 
he  thought  fit.  That  was  not  a  fair  way 
to  put  a  Motion  before  the  House.  When 
they  put  a  Motion  relating  to  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  taxation  before  the  country, 
they  should  put  it  in  an  intelligible  shape, 
so  that  the  country  might  not  misunder- 
stand the  decision  of  the  House  on  the 
question.  He  would  ask  the  House  not  to 
he  caught  by  this  Motion,  or  to  deal  with 
it  in  the  vague  manner  in  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  laid  it  before  them.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  laid  a  trap  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner,  to  catch  all  the  birds  in  that  House 
that  might  fall  into  it;  but  he  would  find 
that  tliose  in  that  House  who  thought  upon 
this  matter,  and  weighed  the  arguments 
that  went  forth  to  the  public,  were  not  to 
be  caught  by  the  light  food  with  which  he 
had  baited  it.  He  entreated  them  not  to 
send  forth  their  approbation  of  such  a 
Motion;  the  effect  of  such  a  course  would 
carry  doubt  and  dismay  to  many  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  feeling  con- 
Tinoed  that  such  would  be  the  case,  whilst 
ih0  mbgirMot  proposition  wa^  one  that  he 


could  not  and  would  not  deny*  he  ehouU 
meet  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  by 
moving  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  MANGLBS  had  some  epeoial  rea- 
sons for  saying  a  few  Mrords  on  the  present 
occasion — reasons  having  reference  to  his 
hon.  Friend  who  had  laid  this  propoaition 
before  the  House.     He  had  the  happiness 
to  be  a  near  neighbour  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
and  on  almost  every  market-day  he  bad 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in  the  borough 
which  he  (Mr.  Mangles)  had  the  honour  to 
represent.     After  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament, in  the  course  of  which  his  bon. 
Friend  brought  forward  a  Motion  Tety  like 
the  present,  but  for  which  be  (Mr.  Man- 
gles)  did   not  vote,   he    was    frequently 
taxed  by  his  constituents  for  not  having 
supported  that  Motion.     He  would  tell  the 
House,  therefore,  why  he  did  not  eupport 
his  hon.  Friend's  Motion  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  why  he  should  not  support  it  new. 
He  had  no  such  reliance  on  his  hon.  Friend's 
guidance — no  such  reliance  on  hie  politi- 
cal consistency,  as  would  induoe  him  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  his  hon.  Friend  on  that  or 
any  other  occasion.     He  was  present  with 
his  hon.  Friend  shortly  after  the  oloae  ef 
the  Session  of  Parliament  of  last  year^- 
his  hon.  Friend  must  remember  the  oc- 
casion, it  was  at  the  White  Lion,  at  a 
public  meeting  —  when  his  hon.  Friend 
took  some  credit  to  himself  for  supporting 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  tne  Weal 
Riding.     He  had  looked,  therefore,  with 
great  confidence  to  see  his  hon.  Friend 
give  his  support  to  the  hon.  Member  lor 
the  West  Riaing  on  his  similar  Motion  tiie 
other  day.    He  saw,  it  was  true,  the  bon. 
Gentleman  in  the  House  before  the  divi- 
sion, but  he  did  not  see  him  in  the  lobby. 
His  hon.  Friend  seemed  to  intimate  that 
he  was  not  present.     If  it  was  not  hia 
hon.   Friend  who  was  in   the  House  at 
that  time,  it  must  have  been  bis  double. 
But  he  was  not  in  the  division.     Alriii^ 
erxuit,  erupit ;  he  did  not  vote  for  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  as  he  ought  to  have  done.     That 
was  one  of  the  reasons,  and  only  one,  wbj 
he  was  not  prepared  to  follow  his  bon. 
Friend;   and,  without  intending  him  the 
least  nersonal  disrespect,  he  ooum  not  help 
regarding  this    as  one    of   the   Motlooa 
which    the    hon.   Member  for  Middlesex 
called  fiash'in-the-pan  Motions.     He  oould 
not  believe  that  his  hon.  Friend  reaUy  in- 
tended to  carry  out  any  practical  eeoaeorf. 
He  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  bear  ibe 
wYio\e  oi  Yi\aWii.  ^^«ci^%  v^awt^^  ViSi  Va 
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had  no  doubt  that  it  was  yerj  instractiye, 
and  still  more  amusing.  But  though  he 
assented,  as  he  belieTod  erery  man  in  the 
House  must  do,  to  the  mere  words  of  the 
Motion,  he  dissented  ^m  nearly  ererj 
one  of  the  arguments  whioh  his  hon.  Friend 
had  used.  In  the  first  place,  his  hon.  Friend 
seemed  to  assume  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  were  the  only  people  in  the 
country.  The  manufacturers,  and  miners, 
and  the  shipping  interest,  and  other  nu- 
merous and  important  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, were  almost  ignored.  He  was 
repared,  howeyer,  to  join  issue  with  his 
on.  Friend  on  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural  labourer,  and  he  asserted,  that  in 
that  part  of  the  country  from  which  ho  and 
his  hon.  Friend  both  came,  the  great  body 
of  the  labourers  were  in  a  better  condition 
at  this  moment  than  they  were  before  the 
removal  of  protection.  On  Sunday  last 
he  had  been  in  a  labourer's  cottage;  tlie 
labourer  was  not  within,  but  his  wife  was. 
[Laughter,]  Gentlemen  might  laugh  — 
at  any  rate,  his  (Mr.  Mangles's)  own  wife 
was  with  him.  The  labourer's  wife  told  him 
that  her  husband  was  then  employed  under 
a  farmer,  whom  his  hon.  Friend  knew  very 
well — Mr.  Baker,  of  the  Manor  Farm.  Be- 
fore the  abolition  of  the  com  laws,  he  had 
been  employed  under  a  railway  contractor 
as  a  horsekeeper,  at  I5t,  per  week,  but 
he  was  now  thrashing  for  Mr.  Baker  at 
12ff.;  and  the  labourer's  wife  told  him  dis- 
tinctly, seYeral  times,  that  she  was  better 
off  now  with  12«.  a  week  than  she  had 
been  with  15«.,  and  had  a  larger  command 
of  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  than  before.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  mored  the  Amendment  on  the  Ad- 
dress on  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  told 
the  House  that  in  Lincolnshire  agpricoltu- 
ral  improrements  had  been  carried  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  carry  them.  Now, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  say  how  this  might 
bo,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  Lincolnshire; 
but  he  had  read  a  speech  delivered  at  a 
public  meeting  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  Rob- 
inson, relating  to  that  part  of  Northamp- 
tonshire which  bordered  on  Lincolnshire, 
where  the  rev.  gentleman  told  his  hearers 
that  he  had  been  recently  in  that  part  of 
the  county,  and  that  he  had  found  there 
docks  and  thistles,  which  he  should  have 
believed  were  intended  for  fox  covers  if 
they  were  not  so  strong  that  the  foxes 
could  not  break  away  from  them.  [*'  Oh, 
oh!"]  He  admitted  fully  that  the  joke 
was  a  very  bad  one;  but  it  was  not  his : 
h  was  the  joke  of  the  rev.  gentleman—* 


it  was  a  protectionist  joke.  But  speak- 
ing of  parts  of  the  country  which  he  knew, 
ho  believed  that  there  was  an  abundant 
margin  for  practical  improvements  to  meet 
the  whole  fall  in  prices.  He  wonld  give, 
as  an  instance  of  this,  the  case  of  a  farm 
which  was  taken  about  two  or  three  months 
ago  in  the  middle  of  the  panic.  The  fiann 
contained  104  acres,  and  had  been  let  to 
what  was  oalled  in  that  part  of  the  country 
a  "  smock-frock  farmer,"  at  a  rental  of 
70{.  a  year.  He  was  always  in  arrear, 
and  his  landlord  prevailed  upon  him  to  give 
the  farm  up,  upon  condition  of  giving  him 
time  to  pay  up  tho  arrears  that  were  due. 
The  landlord  then  took  it  into  his  own 
hands,  and  after  thoroughly  draining  it, 
and  building  a  new  house  upon  it,  it  wai 
let,  in  Dooember  last,  to  a  highly  respon<- 
sible  tenant  for  1301.  a  year,  for  a  term 
of  fourteen  years.  That  sum  gave  the  old 
rent  and  5f  per  cent  upon  the  whole  sum 
laid  out  in  the  improvements  he  had  men* 
tioned.  He  believed  there  was  hardly  i^ 
farm  in  that  part  of  the  country  to 
whioh  he  had  refeired  which  was  not 
capable  of  the  like  improvement.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  spoken  of  the  especially  bad 
condition  of  the  small  landholders ;  but  he 
would  ask  why  the  food  of  the  whole  eom* 
munity  should  be  taxed  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  their  position  f  What  did  hit 
hon.  Friend  suppose  was  the  amount  of 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  landed 
property  in  their  part  of  the  eountry 
during  the  last  hundred  years  f  Dia 
he  not  believe  that  it  had  inoreased  in 
value  100  per  cent?  He  (Mr.  Mangles) 
knew  a  case  where  land,  whioh  let  120 
years  ago  for  162.,  was  now  held  at  a 
rental  of  451,  per  annum.  The  farmert^ 
he  contended,  should  not  be  told  that 
their  condition  was  utterly  hopeless;  that 
nothing  but  a  change  in  legislation  oonld 
help  them;  and  that,  without  such  a 
change,  there  was  nothing  for  them  hut  to 
lie  down  in  a  ditch  and  die;  but  they  had 
heard  so  much  of  this  sort  of  language,  that 
every  man  who  told  them  the  truth,  and 
that  they  must  put  their  own  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  was  denounced  and  hunted 
down  as  the  farmers'  enemy.  His  hon. 
Friend  knew  how  he  (Mr.  Mangles)  had 
been  denounced  to  his  own  constituents. 
The  farmers,  indeed,  were  like  the  Israd- 
ites  of  old,  sajring,  *' Prophesy  smooth 
things;  speak  to  us  deoeits;"  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  thi«  loA  ^Q««L'<dck%  ^^^'oseii^ 
pQTaue&  \>3  "Vja^  \votl.  ^twcA* 
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the  example  of  those  who  had  preceded 
him,  of  hrieflj  stating  the  general  grounds 
upon  which  he  should  give  his  yote.     The 
Motion  of  his  hon.'  Friend  the  Memher  for 
West  Surrey  might  he  considered  either 
hi  a  commercial  or  a  financial  point  of 
Tiew.     Tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary at  War  regarded  it  as  meant  to 
imply  an  opinion  on  the  causes  of  com- 
mercial distress,  and  that  his  hon.  Friend 
•  really  intended  by  this  Motion  to  call  upon 
the  House  to  imply  an  opinion  unfavour- 
fthle  to  the  commercial  policy  they  had 
pursued  of  late  years.     He  had  that  con- 
fidence in  the  frankness  and  openness  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  that  he  firmly  beliered 
that  if  his  hon.  Friend  had  intended  to 
ask  the   House  of  Commons  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  principle  of  the  com- 
mercial policy  they  had  recently  adopted, 
he  would  haye  so  framed  his    resolution 
as  to  bring  that  great  question  to  some 
clear  issue,  and  not  by  the  use  of  equivocal 
phrases  have  attempted  to  gain  an  advan- 
tage which  he  could  not  have  gained  if  he 
had  used   direct    and  intelligible   terms. 
Still  less  could  he  believe  that  his  hon. 
Friend  really  intended  to  imply  an  opinion 
unfavourable    to    the    commercial    policy 
which  had  been  pursued,  because  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  heard  the  other  night  his  hon. 
Friend  declare  that  in  his  opinion,  on  the 
termination  of  the  war,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  to  maintain  by  legisla- 
tion a  price  of  food  in  England  higher  than 
that  which  was   maintained  on  the  Con- 
tinent;  and   his   hon.  Friend  had  taken 
credit  for  his  sagacity  in  having  previously 
to  1815  publicly  expressed  his  opinion  that 
they  could  not,  by  artificial  means,  by  le- 
gislation, raise  the  price  of  com  to  a  higher 
rate  than  that  which  could  naturally  be 
maintained.     Again,  he  had  heard  an  ex- 
tract read  from  some  document — a  docu- 
ment put  forth,  he  presumed,  with  his  hon. 
Friend's  sanction — from  which  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  inferred  that,   at  no   very  remote 
period,  the  principles  of  free  trade,  or  at 
least  the  abolition  of  legislative  restrictions 
on  the  supply  of  food,  had  never  had  a 
more  cordial,  earnest,  or  persevering  advo- 
cate than  his  hon.  Friend.     Now,  coupling 
these  more  recent  declarations  with  that 
credit    for    sagacity   to   which    his    hon. 
Friend  laid  claim  for  having  foreseen  that 
on  the  termination  of  the  war  the  natural 
price  of  food  as  distinguished  from  an  arti- 
ficial one  must  be  the  price  of  food  in  this 
country,  he  could  not,  he  said,  share  in 
the  suspicions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 


the  Secretary  at  War,   and  beliere  tihat 
his  hon.  Friend  did  reiJly  mean  bj  equivo- 
cal phrases  to  gain  any  advantagOt  or  imply 
any  particular  opinion  on  the  commercial 
question.     He  took  the  premises  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  and   he  thought  that  they 
justified  his  conclusions  in  favour  of  econo- 
my.     But  those  premises  equallj  Tindi- 
cated  the  principles  adopted  in  1842  and 
subsequent  years.     There  was  hardlj  one 
of  them  that  might  not  be  justified  on  the 
premises  of  his  hon.  Friend.     His   hon. 
Friend  said,  "  That  whereas  the  present 
taxation  of  the  country  depresses  all  classes, 
and  especially  the  labouring  classes.'*  Now 
surely  the  legitimate  inference  from  that 
was,  "  that  the  House  is  of  opinion  that 
the  House  of  Commons  acted  most  wisely 
in  1842,  and  in  subsequent  years,  in  di- 
minishing and  repealing  taxes  which  de- 
pressed  all    classes,   and   the    labooring 
classes  especially."     Is  not  that  a fiur  and 
legitimate  inference  from   the  premises? 
His  hon.  Friend  might  justly  enconrage 
us  to  proceed  in  our  course,  might  ask  ns 
to  declare  '*that  it  will  be  desiraUe,  as 
soon  as  revenue  considerations  may  per- 
mit, to  remove  those  other  taxes  which 
press  heavily  on  the  labouring  classes  of 
the  community;"  but  he  defied  him  from 
these  promises  to  draw  any  such  eondn- 
sion   as  this  for  instance—"  That    this 
House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable 
to  revert  to  those  principles  of  taxation 
which  were  in  force  before  1842,  and  to 
impose  duties  on  the  raw  materials  which 
furnish  occupation  for  the  industry  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  community.'*  Still 
less  would  it  be  in  the  power  of  his  hon. 
Friend  to  draw  any  such  conclusion  as  this 
from  his  premises — *'  That  the  House  is 
of  opinion  that  the  taxes  which  were  re- 
duced or  repealed  in  1842  and  suhsequent 
years — namely,  the  duty  on  com,  meat, 
live  animals,  salt  meat,  cheese,  and  hotter, 
should  be  restored  to  their  former  amount." 
It  was   utterly   impossible   for   his   hon. 
Friend  to  draw  that  conclusion  from  his 
premises.    No;  that  which  his  hon.  Friend 
meant  to  declare  by  his  resolution  was  thb* 
that  the  taxation  that  remained  pressed 
heavily  on   the   productive   industry  and 
comforts  of  the  labouring  classes;    and 
that  it  was  desirable  that  all  praetical 
economy  should  be  introduced  mto   the 
public  expenditure,  with  the  view  of  per- 
mitting a  further  reduction  of  that  taxa- 
tion.    That   he   believed  to  he  his  bon. 
Friend's  Motion — that  he  believed  to  be 
his  hon.  Friend's  view.     He  agreed  with 
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the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Caylej), 
that  the  merits  of  the  commercial  policy 
recently  adopted  must  be  mainly  tested 
by  the  answer  to  this  question — had  the 
social  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  this  country  been  improYed  by  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  principles  of  free  trade?  Had 
their  comforts  been  increased?  There 
might  have  been  in  some  cases  »  diminu- 
tion in  the  nominal  amount  of  wages 
received;  but  the  question  was,  speaking 
of  the  labouring  classes  generally,  had 
their  command  over  the  comforts  and  neces- 
saries of  life  been  increased  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  legislative  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  food?  And  he  rejoiced 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  and  no  doubt 
said  truly,  that  if  they  could  prove  to 
him  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  had 
really  added  to  the  comforts  of  the  la- 
bouring classes,  he  would  at  once  become 
a  convert  to  free  trade.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man thus  freely  admitted  that  that  was 
the  test  by  which  the  merits  of  this  great 
question  were  to  be  determined,  and  that 
if  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes  had 
been  increased  generally  by  their  increased 
command  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  or 
over  those  small  luxuries,  few  enough, 
which  were  within  their  reach,  no  other 
consideration  could  prevail  to  justify  the 
continuance  of  restriction.  So  far  as 
they  could  place  any  reliance  on  docu- 
ments, and  so  iar  as  they  could  judge  of 
the  present  administration  of  the  poor- 
laws,  of  the  number  of  unemployed  poor, 
so  far  even  as  they  could  form  a  judg- 
ment in  some  of  the  rural  districts,  they 
had  no  right  to  infer  that  the  comforts 
of  the  agricultural  classes  had  been  cur- 
tailed by  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  he  was  aware 
great  distress  prevailed;  but  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  was,  as  the  hon. 
Member  had  truly  stated,  the  test  by 
which  the  merits  of  the  question  must  be 
decided.  Now,  speaking,  not  only  of  the 
working  classes  generally,  but  of  the  la- 
bourers employed  in  agriculture  in  parti- 
cular, he  doubted  whether  they  were  not  at 
this  moment,  after  the  removal  of  protection, 
better  provided  with  all  that  was  essential  to 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  humble  life 
than  they  had  been  whilst  protection  exist- 
ed. His  hon.  Friend  said  that  great  distress 
existed  amongst  agriculturists  at  the  pre- 
sent moment ;  but  severe  distress,  and  a 
corresponding  demand  for  economy,  had 
prevailed  at  other  periods  under  a  system 
of  protection.    In  1822,  1833,  and  1836, 


and  the  winter  of  1841,  when  protection 
existed,  agricultural  distress  was  most  se- 
verely felt,  and  coincident  with  it  was  a 
loud  demand  for  economy.  His  hon* 
Friend  would  do  well  to  consider  whether 
the  low  prices  of  which  he  now  complained 
— inasmuch  as  equally  low  prices  had  pre- 
vailed under  a  system  of  protection-bought 
to  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  free 
trade.  In  part,  no  doubt,  they  were  attri- 
butable to  that  cause;  but  it  had  been  con- 
clusively shown,  in  previous  discussions, 
that  other  causes,  acting  concurrently 
with  the  removal  of  protection,  had 
made  prices  fall  below  their  natural 
level.  It  was  unnecessary  to  travel  over 
the  ground  again,  and  to  show  that  the 
prevalence  of  scarcity  in  1845  and  fol- 
lowing years,  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  had  given  a  stimulus  to  increased 
production,  which  might  fairly  account  for 
the  depression  of  which  the  agriculturists 
complained.  His  hon.  Friend  insisted  on 
having  free  trade  in  everything,  and  said 
that  any  person  in  this  country  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  tobacco  if  he  chose.  How 
that  could  benefit  any  class,  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  was  unable  to  perceive.  Surely  his 
hon.  Friend  did  not  intend  to  allow  tobacco 
to  be  grown  in  this  country  free  of  duty* 
whilst  a  duty  of  1200  per  cent  continued  to 
be  levied  on  tobacco  imported  from  abroad. 
He  must  of  course  mean  that  tobacco 
might  be  grown  m  this  country  subject  to 
excise  regulations,  and  liable  to  the  same 
duty  as  that  paid  upon  foreign  tobacco. 
The  hon.  Member  said  that  he  would  have 
no  favoured  classes ;  but  he  would  have 
a  favoured  class  with  a  vengeance  if  he 
allowed  tobacco  to  be  grown  in  Wex- 
ford, and  brought  to  market  without  pay- 
ment of  duty,  whilst  he  taxed  the  tobacco 
grown  in  the  southern  States  of  the 
American  Union  to  the  amount  of  12(X) 
per  cent.  His  hon.  Friend  must,  of 
course,  intend  to  subject  home-grown  to- 
bacco to  a  tax  corresponding  with  the 
customs  duty  levied  on  the  foreign  ar- 
ticle; and  if  he  should  succeed  in  prevail- 
ing upon  the  House  to  adopt  his  sugges- 
tion in  this  respect,  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  estimate  the  small  amount  of  benefit 
which  the  agricultural  interest  would  derive 
from  it.  His  hon.  Friend  also  insisted  that 
the  labourer  should  be  permitted  to  grow  his 
own  hops,  and  corrected  a  mistake  into 
which  it  appeared  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
fallen  in  a  former  debate,  in  supposing 
that  hops  were  gathered  with  the  right 
hand ;  for  it  seemed  the  ^T«A^^^^^s^Vst 
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hop-pickttra  to  hold  the  plant  with  the 
right  hand»  and  collect  the  fruit  with  the 
left.  Hifl  hon.  Friend  liyed  in  a  hop  county, 
and  was  charmed  with  the  picturesque 
seene  which  would  he  presented  hj  a  la- 
krarer  in  a  fantastic  dress,  on  a  delightful 
autumn  erening,  gathering  untaxed  hops  to 
be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  his  own 
beer.  His  hon.  Friend  sympathised  with  the 
unfortunate  peasant  who  was  prevented 
fnm.  applying  his  own  hops  to  the  brew- 
ing of  his  own  beer ;  but  of  what  advan- 
tage would  the  removal  of  the  restriction 
bo  in  less  favoured  parts  of  the  country 
than  that  in  which  his  hon.  Friend  re- 
nded?  Take  the  weavers  of  Paisley  or 
Lancashire,  for  example — would  those  men 
deem  it  to  be  an  advantage  to  be  al- 
lowed to  gather  untaxed  hops  on  condition 
that  they  should  consent  to  the  reimposi- 
tion  of  duties  on  food  ?  What  reception 
did  his  hon.  Friend  imagine  he  would  re- 
ceive from  these  men  if  he  were  to  say  to 
them — "  I  will  reimpose  the  duties  on 
eom,  bacon,  cheese,  butter,  salted  meats, 
and  live  animals  \  and,  as  a  compensation, 
I  offer  you  the  permission  to  gather  hops 
irithout  legislative  interference.  *  *  T he  sy m- 

Sithy  which  his  hon.  Friend  felt  for  the 
bourers  of  Surrey  and  Kent  in  respect 
to  their  hops,  was  worthy  of  more  exten- 
sire  application.  It  shonld  include  witliin 
its  benevolent  range  the  labourers  to  whom 
the  privilege  of  growing  hops  or  tobacco 
was  nothing — ^to  whom  the  free  access  to 
the  main  articles  of  subsistence  was 
ererything.  Giving  his  hon.  Friend  full 
credit  for  a  bond  fide  intention  to  recom- 
mend a  resolution  pledging  the  House 
to  a  course  of  economy,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
came  now  to  the  consideration  of  that 
question.  He  was  as  strongly  convinced 
as  his  hon.  Friend  could  be  of  the  neces- 
sity of  economy.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  did 
Hot  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  on  a  former  even- 
ing, because  he  believed  that  the  statement 
of  facts  set  forth  in  it  was  not  strictly 
correct.  He  did  not  vote  for  it,  because 
he  thought  that  the  principle  of  reducing 
the  expenditure  of  this  year  to  the  standard 
of  any  particular  former  year  was  a  falla- 
cious one,  and  that  an  attempt  to  carry  it 
out  would  lead  to  great  inconvenience. 
He  could  have  no  prepossession  personally 
against  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding,  because  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1835, 
when  those  low  estimates  were  adopted 
whieh  the  hon.  Member  would  make  the 


model  of  estiinateo  for  all  fktore  jcatt. 
At  the  same  time  he  could  not  but  recol- 
lect that,  when  in  opposition  in  1838,  he 
urged  the  Government  to  increaee  the  Navy 
Estimates,  and  that  he  then  ezprened  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  that  part  of  the  House 
which  was  nneonneoted  with  the  Oovcn- 
ment.      It  was  also  impossible  for  him  to 
forget  that,  although  the  Goremmeni  over 
which  he  presided  proposed  reduced  esti- 
mates in   1835,  yet  in   1845,   when  he 
was  proposing,  as  First  Miniater  of  the 
Crown,  the  re-enactment  of  the  property 
tax,  and  when  he  had  every  motiTe  &r 
reducing  expenditure  in  order  to  eondliale 
the   favour  of   the  country   townrda  the 
reimposition  of  the  tax,  he  felt  it  hie  doty, 
looking  to  the  ciroumstancea  of  the  ooulitry 
~»to  Uie  vast  extent  of  our  colonial  pos- 
sessions— to  the  serere  strain  to  which  the 
physical  strength  of  the  soldier  was  inb- 
jected  in  ooAsequence  of  the  want  of  r^ef 
from  colonial  service,  and  to  the  danger 
of  weakening  his  sympatluea  with  the  mo- 
ther country,  arising  from  too  protraeted  a 
residence  abroad,  he  felt  it  hie  dutj  to 
propose  an  increase  of  the  Armj  to  the 
amount  of  5,000  men.     In  both  caaos, 
however — in  the  reduction  of    1835,    as 
in  the  augmentation  of  1845,  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  influenced  soldj  by  con- 
siderations  of   public  duty.     G^Ting  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West   Riding  cre- 
dit for  his  lucid  statement,  and  for  sug- 
gesting many  considerations  well  worthy 
of  serious  attention,  nevertheless,  for  the 
reasons  which  he  had  stated,  he  conUI  not 
concur  in  the  conclusion  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  come.     His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  West  Surrey  having  been  ab- 
sent when  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  submitted  his  proposition  to  the 
House,  now  came  forward  with  a  Motion 
which  appeared  to  be  more  open  to  grave 
objection  than  the  otber.  Both  Motiona  con- 
curred in  deprecating  taxation  which  prees 
ed  upon  the  labouring  classes.     Tlie  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  proposed  to 
reduce  6,000,0002.  or  7,000,0001.  of  ex- 
pcndituro,  whilst  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  West  Surrey  specified  no  perticnhur 
amount  of  reduction,  but  declared  his  opin- 
ion   that    "  adequate    means    shonld    be 
forthwith  adopted  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Government."     In  that  opin- 
ion he  (SirR.  Peel)  heartily  cononrred — no 
doubt  adequate  means  should  be  adopted 
for  that    purpose ;    but   past  experience 
had  taught  him,  that  if  the  Houe  of  Con- 
mons  was  impressed  with  the  vtmmilsj  of 
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retrenchmenti  the  best  oounie  it  oould 
take  for  effecting  that  object  waa  to  pro- 
ceed graduaUjr,  to  consider  details,  and  to 
make  reductions  where  the  Goyemment 
neglected  its  du^,  rather  than  to  put  forth 
high-sounding  declarations  in  fsvour  of  eco* 
nom J  without  pointing  out  any  specific  mode 
by  which  it  could  be  accomplished.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  yery  apt  tohaye  hot 
and  eold  fits  as  regarded  economy.  He 
had  known  the  House  at  one  time  in  faYour* 
he  would  not  say  of  lavish  expenditure,  but 
of  a  considerable  relaxation  of  the  national 
purse  strings,  aud  at  another  suddenly  en- 
forcing inconsiderate  and  precipitate  re* 
trenchment.  In  saymg  this,  he  was  speaking 
of  the  reformed  Parliament.  Neiliier  the 
pinciples  laid  down  nor  the  course  pursued 
by  the  reformed  Parliament  for  several 
successive  years  had  tended  to  promote 
economy.  This  he  knew,  that  the  Govern- 
ment with  which  he  had  been  connected, 
and  other  Governments,  had  found  great 
difficulty  in  preventing  the  House,  when 
the  hot  fit  happened  to  be  on,  from  in- 
ereasing  the  expenditure.  It  was  his 
opinion,  therefore,  that  systematic  and 
progressive  retrenchment  was  more  likely 
to  be  effected  by  Government — by  a  Go- 
vernment inclined  to  retrench — than  by 
the  various  and  vacillating  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  what  had  pass* 
ed  during  the  last  fortnight,  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  placed  in  a  peculiar 
position  if  it  should  adopt  the  Motion  now 
submitted  to  it,  because  by  the  passing  of 
that  Motion  it  would  justify  the  country  in 
expecting  that  some  vast  retrenchment  was 
about  to  be  made.  On  what  item  of  expendi- 
ture was  such  retrenchment  to  take  place  ? 
He  was  sorry  to  hear  his  hon.  Friend  talk 
rather  loosely  about  the  preservation  of  pub- 
lic faith.  Considering  the  name  which  his 
hon.  Friend  bore— considering  his  con- 
nexions, his  poution,  and  his  high  charac- 
ter, it  was  unworthy  of  him — and,  in  say- 
ing this,  he  meant  to  pay  an  unaffected 
compliment  to  his  hon.  Friend — to  counte- 
nance lax  notions  with  respect  to  the  im- 
perative obligation  of  obserrmg  faith  with 
the  national  creditor.  His  hon.  Friend  said 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  violate  public  faith  ; 
but,  then,  what  great  department  of  expen- 
diture did  he  mean  to  reduce  ?  Reference 
had  been  made  to  the  salaries  of  public 
officers  ;  but  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
renew  his  Motion  on  that  subject,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  question  to  be 
disoussed  upon  that  occasion  on  its  intrin- 


sic merits,  than  to  prejudice  it  by  adopting 
a  vague  and  general  resolution  new.  It 
might  be  taken  for  granted  that  his  hon. 
Friend  did  not  meditate  an  attaek  on  the 
civil  list;  that  he  concurred  in  the  opin- 
ion expressed  the  other  night  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  that 
the  civil  list  being  the  result  of  a  solemn 
eompact  between  the  Parliament  and  the 
Crown,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  Sovereign. 
Did  he  then  mean  to  hold  out  a  hope 
that  any  great  reduction  of  the  mui- 
tary  force  could  be  made?  At  an  early 
hour  that  very  motning  the  House  of 
Commons  had  resisted  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  effective  force  of  the  Army 
below  99,128  men,  by  a  majority  of  823 
to  60.  At  a  lat^r  period  of  the  day  tha 
House  declared  by  a  minority  of  117  to 
19,  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  whole  naval  force  propoaed  by  the 
Government,  namely,  39,000  seamen,  and 
11,000  marines.  Now,  those  two  votes 
involved  the  whole  question  of  the  expen- 
diture necessary  for  the  military  and  na- 
val services,  and  therefore  under  neither 
of  those  heads  could  his  hon.  Friend  hope 
to  effect  any  saving.  This  House  also, 
on  Friday  last,  rejected  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  pledg- 
ing the  House  to  make  a  very  large  reduo- 
tion  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
country,  by  a  majority  of  272  to  89* 
With  what  consistency  could  thia  House 
vote  for  a  vague  resolution  in  favour  of 
retrenchment,  after  having  so  recently 
implied,  or  rather  expressed,  an  opinion 
adverse  to  extensive  reduction  in  liny  de^ 
partment  oivil  or  military!  He  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  po- 
licy and  necessity  of  retrenchmeni  For 
what  was  said  about  the  comparative 
lightness  of  taxation  in  this  country,  ha 
cared  nothing.  There  were  many  taxes 
pressing  on  ^e  energies  of  the  country  and 
diminishing  the  comforts  of  the  humbler 
classes,  and  their  repeal,  if  it  could  be  ef- 
fected with  good  futh  and  public  security, 
would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
nation.  Kay  more,  he  would  say  that  In 
time  of  peace,  you  must,  if  you  meant  to 
retrench  in  good  earnest,  incur  some  risks. 
If  in  time  of  peace  you  will  have  every 
garrison  in  every  one  (rf  our  colonial  poe- 
sessions  in  a  state  of  complete  efficienoy-*- 
if  you  will  have  all  our  fortifications  in 
every  part  of  the  world  kept  in  a  state  of 
perfect  repair,  he  ventured  to  say  that  no 
amount  of  annual  levenne  would  ba  «iSr 
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eient  to  meet  such  demands.  If  jou  adopt 
the  opiiiiions  of  military  men,  naturally 
anxious  for  the  complete  security  of  every 
assailahle  point,  naturally  anxious  to  throw 
upon  you  the  whole  responsihility  for  the 
loss,  in  the  event  of  war  suddenly  break- 
ing out,  of  some  of  our  valuable  posses- 
sions, you  would  overwhelm  this  country 
with  taxes  in  time  of  peace.  The  Govern- 
ment  ought  to  feel  assured  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  support  them  if  they 
incurred  some  responsibility  with  respect 
to  our  distant  colonial  possessions  for  the 
purpose  of  husbanding  our  resources  in 
time  of  peace.  Bellum  para,  n  pacem 
veli$t  was  a  maxim  regarded  by  many  as 
containing  an  incontestable  truth.  It  was 
one,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  received  with  great 
caution,  and  admitting  of  much  qualifica- 
tion. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  invite  attack  by  being  notoriously 
unprepared  for  defence.  There  were  some 
important  means  of  defence,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  ordnance  and  navy,  which 
eould  not  suddenly  be  brought  into  action 
unless  they  were  constantly  maintained  in 
a  state  of  efficiency;  but  we  should  best 
consult  the  true  interests  of  the  country 
by  husbanding  our  resources  in  a  time  of 
peace,  and  instead  of  a  lavish  expenditure 
on  all  the  means  of  defence,  by  placing 
some  trust  in  the  latent  and  dormant  en- 
ergies of  the  nation,  and  acting  upon  the 
confidence  that  a  just  cause  would  rally  a 
great  and  glorious  people  round  the  na- 
tional standard,  and  enable  us  to  defy  the 
menaces  of  any  foreign  Power.  It  was 
said  the  other  night  that  reference  must 
be  had  by  us  to  the  warlike  preparations  of 
foreign  Powers.  That  was  true,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  conduct  of  foreign  Powers 
in  maintaining  enormous  military  establish- 
ments ought  to  be  a  warning  as  well  as 
an  example  to  us.  Though  the  great 
military  Powers  of  the  Continent  might  be 
proud  of  their  strength,  and  might  cherish 
the  belief  that  by  means  of  their  vast  arma- 
ments they  secured  themselves  against  at- 
tack, yet  the  cost  of  those  armaments  was 
exhausting  their  resources*  and  enfeebling 
their  capacity  for  exertion  by  preventing 
the  possibility  of  economy.  No  greater 
benefit  could  be  conferred  on  the  human 
race  than  if  the  great  continental  Powers 
were  to  consent  to  maintain  their  relative 
position  towards  each  other,  while  each 
reduced  its  army  to  an  amount  of  force, 
the  maintenance  of  which  would  not  ex- 
haust its  strength,  and  undermine  the  foun- 
dations ot  its  prosperity.     If  the  time  for 


a  severe  struggle  should  erer  recur,  the 
financial  trial  would  be  as  mevere  as  the 
physical  one.   If  the  GoTemmeiita  of  Rus- 
sia,  Prussia,  France,  and  Austria  would 
have  the  good  sense,  without  anj  distur- 
bance of   the   balance  of  their   relative 
strength,  each  to  forego  a  portion  of  the 
enormous  expense  incurred  by  maintaining 
vast  armies,  they  would  not  diminish  their 
national  security,  and  would  g^atlj  eon- 
tribute  to  the  happiness   of  their  people. 
The  conduct  of  foreign  Powers  must  no 
doubt  have  a  certain  influence  on  our  own 
course  in  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
establishments;  but  he  repeated  there  was 
a  lesson  of  warning  as  well  as  of  example. 
Those  were  his  views  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  retrenchment.     He  would  ad- 
vise the  House  of  Commons  to  apply  it- 
self to  economy  praeticallj   and    consis- 
tently, and  not  to  vote  in  the  morning,  bj 
a  majority  of  223  to  50  fnr  an  Army  or 
100,000,  and  117  to  19  for  a  Navj  of 
39,000  seamen,  11,000  marines,  and  2,000 
boys;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  to 
pass  a  vague  and  general  resolution,  which 
will  induce  the  country  to  heUere  that  the 
House  is  about  to  carry  out  some  great 
plan  of  retrenchment.     He,  for  one,  would 
not  vote  for  a  Motion  which  must  end  in 
delusion.     Agree  to  the  resolution,  and 
the  House  would  be  apt  to  say,  "  We  have 
performed  a  great  duty — ^we  have  come  to 
a  glorious  resolution  in  favour  of  retrench- 
ment— we  may  safely  repose  on  oar  lau- 
rels, and  neglect  the  somewhat  trouble- 
some and  invidious  duty  of  attending  to 
economy  in  details." 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
had  not  taken  a  very  intelligible  coarse  in 
oppositing  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Surrey.  After  attempting  to 
affix  several  inconsistent  and  inconsecutive 
deductions  upon  the  Motion,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  said  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  Motion  could  be  construed  into 
any  reflection  upon  the  commercial  policy 
adopted  of  late  years ;  but  immediatdly 
rushed  into  a  laboured  defence  of  the  free- 
trade  measures  which  he  carried  when  last 
in  power.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  then 
seemed  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Motion  had  a  purely  flnancial  aspect,  and 
had  stated  that  economy  was  necessary, 
but  that  he  preferred  to  see  it  canied  oat 
by  the  Government  rather  than  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now  he  (Mr.  New- 
degate)  had  been  brought  up  in  an  dd- 
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to  regard  this  House  as  tbe  keeper  of  the 
puhlic  purse.  But,  acoording  to  the  right 
hoD.  Baronet,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
not  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  or  neces- 
sity of  economy,  but  was  to  rest  its  whole 
discretion  in  the  hands  of  Goyemment, 
who  should  say  whether  economy  was  to 
be  practised  or  not.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate), 
for  one,  howOTor,  most  distinctly  objected 
to  vesting  them  with  any  such  discretion, 
and  took  upon  him  to  assert  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  not,  to  his  apprehension, 
laid  down  the  true  grounds  upon  which 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  was  submit- 
ted to  the  House.  That  Motion  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  in  consequence  of  the 
condition  of  the  country ;  and  it  called 
upon  the  Houso  to  consider  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  to  admit  that  economy 
was  thereby  rendered  indispensable.  The 
terms  of  the  Motion  were  these : — 

**  That,  whereas  the  present  taxation  of  the 
country  depresses  all  classes,  and  especially  the 
labouring  classes,  by  diminishing  the  fundis  for 
the  employment  of  productive  labour,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that  adequate  means  should 
bo  forthwith  adopted  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
the  Government." 

He  thought  that  few  men  would  be  bold 
enough  to  declare  that  taxation  did  not 
diminish  the  funds  which  were  available 
for  the  employment  of  productive  labour, 
or  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  do  not 
employ  more  adult  labour  than  any  other 
class  ;  and  he  appealed  to  any  one  who 
was  connected  or  acquainted  with  the  far- 
mers of  this  country  whether  their  capital 
was  in  such  a  position  that  it  would  bear 
any  unnecessary  deduction  by  means  of 
taxation.  Well,  he  should  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  his  lion.  Friend.  He  had  voted 
against  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  the  other  night, 
because  he  did  not  agree  with  the  terms 
of  his  Motion,  and  did  not  think  they  were 
founded  on  fact.  He  should  vote  for  the 
present  Motion,  because  it  was  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  was  perfectly  intelligible ;  and  he 
warned  hon.  Gentlemen  who,  like  the  hon. 
Member  for  Guildford,  refused  to  assert 
their  principles  when  the  opportunity  for 
doing  so  was  plainly  brought  before  them. 
If  they  were  in  favour  of  economy  and  re- 
trenchment, why  not  say  so  ?  But  if  they 
did  that,  perhaps  they  would  find  them- 
selves obliged  in  consistency  to  support  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
for  a  reduction  of  salaries  ;  and  possibly 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  sat  behind  the  Trea- 
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sury  bench  did  not  desire  to  see  themselves 
placed  in  a  position  that  would  not  justify 
them  in  a  refusal  to  support  that  Motion. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Tam worth  had  denied  that  the  free  im- 
portation of  com  had  alone  caused  the 
present  depressed  prices  for  agricultural 
produce;  but  he  asked  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman if  low  prices  were  not  the  end  and 
purpose  of  his  commercial  measures,  why 
he  had  adopted  those  measures  ?  If  they 
were  not  intended  to  reduce  the  price  of 
corn,  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  could  not  see 
how  the  right  hon.  fiaronet  was  justified 
in  appealing  to  his  measures  as  having  af- 
forded to  the  labouring  classes  the  means 
of  consuming  imtaxed  food  at  the  lowest 
price  at  which  it  could  be  obtained.  But 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  deny  that 
great  distress  did  exist  amongst  certain 
classes  ;  that  there  was  very  considerable 
distress  amongst  the  agriculturists ;  but, 
speaking  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  he  maintained  that  their  con- 
dition was  improved.  Now,  what  he  should 
like  to  know,  was  the  proportion  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  labouring  classes  that 
the  agricultural  labourers  composed.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that  certain  docu- 
ments had  been  published  which  contained 
a  complication  of  unintelligible  and  de« 
lusive  figures,  by  which  a  result  was  ar- 
rived at  which  would  seem  to  place  the 
agricultural  interest  and  its  dependants  in 
a  minority.  Still  he  would  defy  any  rea- 
sonable man  to  analyse  the  population  re- 
turns, and  reject  the  conclusion  that  the 
ag^cultural  classes  were  by  far  the  largest 
class  in  the  country;  forming,  in  fact,  with 
those  dependent  upon  them,  more  than  half, 
and  nearly  two-thurds,  of  the  population  of 
the  united  kingdom;  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  congratulated  the  House  upon 
having  conferred  upon  the  great  bulk  of 
the  labouring  classes  an  unmixed  benefit 
by  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  in  the  same  breath  he 
admitted  that  the  agricultural  interest  was 
in  distress.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was  of 
opinion  that  distress  in  the  agricultural 
districts  was  not  so  bad  as  it  would  be. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  referred 
to  former  periods  of  distress ;  but  would 
he  make  the  House  or  the  country  be- 
lieve that  their  circumstances  were  not 
materially  altered  by  his  measures  ?  And 
again,  he  asked,  what  were  the  end  and 
purpose  of  those  measures,  if  the  fuius^ 
was  to  b«  UVft  iVi^  "^wXl  'Wikfc  tv^x.V^-^i.. 
Baronet  tttuxiXni   vVs^ft  \iWi»  >&.«is^a«t  Vst 
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in    EngUnd    And   Wales    amonnied    lo 
8,646,84H.,  and  in  1849  to  7.674,140.; 
thus  fthoiring  a  decrease  of  972»695/.«  or 
in  round  numbers,  a  million  of  monej. 
Now  the  right  hon«  Gentleman  iraa  ezactlj 
2,000,000{.  wrong  in  that  statement,  and 
for  this  reason.      If  he  had   taken  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  any  of  the  docoaients 
which  were  accessible  to  the  House,  or 
had  even   have  looked  into  M'CoUoch's 
Diciumary^  he  would  have  seen  that  in 
1813  the  value  of  the  cnrrencj  was  de- 
preciated at  least  23  per  cent,  and  oon- 
sequently  that  when  he  compared  the  taxa- 
tion of  1813  with  that  of  1849  he  ought  to 
have  allowed  23  per  cent  to  make  that 
comparison  fair,  or  he  would  fall,  as  he  did 
fall,  into  an  error  amounting  to  do  less 
than  2,000,0002.     Reduce  the  poor  and 
county  rates  of  that  period  to  the  same 
value  as  the  currencv  of  the  present  day, 
and  they  would  find  that  thej  amounted 
to  no  more  than  6,652,068/.       So  that 
the  poor  and  county  rates  of  1849,  be- 
inff  7,674,1462.,  instead  of  being  less  by 
1,000,0002.  than  the  poor  and  eountj  rates 
of  1813,  as  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, exceeded  them  by  1,000,000/.  in  round 
numbers,  when  the  comparison  was  fairly 
made  in  our  present  money.     Then,  if  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman  will  refer  to  the  ge- 
neral taxation  of  the  two  periods,  a  simUar 
result  would  appear.    The  revenue  of  1813 
was  68,748,3932.  in  the  money  of  that 
time,  which  being  depreciated  to  the  ex^ 
tent  of  23  per  cent,  made  it  in  money  of 
the  present  day  52,936,2402.,  whilst  the 
revenue  for  1849  was  52,310,7682.,  thus 
showing  a  difference  of  625,4721.      He 
begged  the  House  to  remember,  therefers, 
when  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  war  time,  that  the  revenue  of  1813 
was  but  very  little  larger  than  that  of  last 
year.     If  he  were  told,  **  Oh,  but  the  po- 
pulation has  increased  one  third,*'  and  that, 
as  the  taxation  was  distributed  over  a  larger 
number,  it  was  lightened  to  that  extent, 
he  would  ask  them  to  consider  this,  that 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country  had 
been  reduced  in  value  47  per  cent  since 
that  time,  and  that  the  exports  had  dimi- 
nished in  value,  as  compared  with  their 
quantities,  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent. 
Did  not  this  show  that  the  means  of 
ing  taxation  in  this  country  were  fisr 
diminished  than  the  weight  of  taxation  had 
been  relieved  by  its  distribntioa  over  a 
larger  surface  ?     He  concurred  most 


West  Surrey  with  inconsistency;  but  even 
if  his  hon.  Friend  did  some  thirty  years  ago 
write  the  pamphlet  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  alluded,  and  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed opinions  that  were  at  variance  with 
those  he  had  lately  maintained,  he  thought 
it  was  scarcely  competent  for  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  in  the  year  1850,  to  have  so 
completely  forgotten  his  own  conduct  and 
speeches  up  to  the  year  1842  according 
to  his  own  showing,  but  up  to  1846  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country,  as  to  render  it 
competent  to  him  to  taunt  the  hon.  If  em- 
ber for  West  Surrey  with  inconsistency  in 
having  changed  an  opinion  which  he  enter- 
tained some  thirty  years  ago. 

Sir  R.  peel  was  understood  to  say 
that  he  had  not  taunted  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man with  inconsistency. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  took  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Surrey  to  mean  that  he  believed  a  new 
system  had  been  of  late  adopted  which 
engendered  weakness  in  the  country,  de- 
preciated its  character,  cast  down  the  con- 
dition of  its  labourers,  and  tended  to  pro- 
duce national  poverty;  and  his  Motion  was 
eoQsistent  with  his  statement,  for  it  was  to 
the  effect,  that  as  the  means  of  the  ])oop]e 
had  been  diminished,  so  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation ought  to  be  lightened.  Now,  one 
point  to  which  he  particularly  wished  to 
advert,  because  so  great  a  misunderstand- 
ing prevailed  respecting  it,  was  the  relative 
pressure  of  the  taxation  of  the  country 
upon  the  population  at  present,  as  com- 
pared with  former  periods.  The  weight 
of  taxation  during  the  war  was  often  in- 
sisted upon  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite; 
but  if  they  would  compute  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  money  at  the  two  periods, 
by  comparing  the  taxation  during  the  war 
with  what  it  was  now,  they  would  find  that 
the  amount  in  1813  did  not  exceed  that 
for  1849  by  more  than  625,0002.  Ho  was 
led  to  notice  this  subject  upon  the  present 
occasion,  because  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  had,  on  a  pre- 
vious night,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire,  boasted  of  the  dimi- 
nution which  had  taken  place  since  the 
year  1813  in  the  poor  and  county  rates. 
He  compared  their  amounts,  and  certainly 
showed  that  there  was  a  nominal  diminu- 
tion; but  he  made  no  allowance  whatever 
for  the  difference  of  23  per  cent  in  the 
value  of  the  money  in  which  that  taxation 
was  levied,  as  compared  with  the  present 

period.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated   tirely  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
tbMt  in  1813  the  poor  and  county  rates  vUon.iyLeiBAiet  lot  ^^mmoi^  ^inak  x«iBiBi 
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to  his  desire  to  maintain  the  requisite  es- 
tablishments ;  but  he  could  not  concur 
either  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  or 
with  the  right  hon.  baronet  in  an  attempt 
to  set  aside  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion. When  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said 
that  this  House  had  hot  and  cold  fits  of 
economy,  he  warned  him  that  the  country 
had  experienced  a  cold  fit  under  their  re- 
cent legislation;  and  that  there  was  a  ge- 
neral desire  for  relief  from  taxation  which 
this  House  could  not  withstand,  and  which 
no  man  who  represented  a  popular  consti- 
tuency had,  under  existing  circumstances, 
a  right  to  resist. 

Mb.  EVELYN  was  understood  to  say, 
that  the  arguments  adduced  against  the 
Motion  did  not  appear  to  him  to  meet  the 
case  which  had  been  made  out.  They  had 
been  told  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Surrey  was  too  vague,  and 
also  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  was  too  explicit.  He 
had  been  sent  by  his  constituents  to  sup- 
port retrenchment  and  economy,  and  he 
should  vote  accordingly  for  the  Motion.  If 
there  was  no  chance  at  present  of  their  re- 
turning to  their  old  commercial  policy,  the 
only  course  open  to  them  was  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  by  the  reduction  of 
taxation. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  should 
vote  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
West  Surrey.  As  for  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Tarn  worth,  he  did 
not  then  see  him  in  his  place,  nor  should 
he  care  if  he  never  saw  him  there  again; 
but  he  must  say  that  he  was  consoled  under 
the  accusation  of  inconsistency r by  the  fact 
of  its-  having  been  made  by  the  father  of 
inconsistencies.  He  was  of  opinion,  no 
matter  what  other  hon.  Gentlemen  might 
think,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  was  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
purposes  of  defence  from  any  invasion  that 
may  take  place  by  foreign  Powers,  but  to 
keep  the  peace  on  the  part  of  the  turbu- 
lent radicals  and  brawling  free-traders  at 
home.  The  hon.  Member  for  Guildford 
said,  that  the  labourers  of  this  country 
were  well  off.  [Mr.  Mangles  :  I  said  they 
were  better  off  than  they  had  been.]  He 
(Colonel  Sibthorp)  insisted  that  they  were 
not  better  off;  and  if  they  were  in  any 
way  well  off,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
exertions  of  the  conservatives  and  the 
tenant  farmers,  who  had  better  feeling  to- 
wards them  than  many  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  and  who  had  determined  to 
maintain  the  labourers  during  their  ii&' 


\ 


tress,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming 
the  inmates  of  those  bastilles,  the  union 
workhouses.  The  hon.  Member  for  Guild- 
ford  also  talked  about  the  farmers  putting 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Now,  he 
would  tell  that  hon.  Member  that  they 
meant  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
and  that  in  no  underhand  way,  but  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  and  he  would  as- 
sist them  in  shoving  the  present  Govern- 
ment from  the  benches  where  they  now 
sat,  but  not  to  replace  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Tam worth,  and  with 
him  his  friend  and  ally  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  He  believed  that 
protection  would  yet  be  had,  and  that 
through  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  now  sup- 
ported the  Ministers,  probably  as  expec- 
tants, and  probably  because  they  were  paid 
for  so  doing.  They,  he  hoped,  would  bo 
the  first  men  to  acknowledge  their  errors; 
and  if  they  intended  to  hold  their  seats  in 
that  House,  they  must  come  round,  and  say 
at  the  hustings  that  protection  should  be 
the  watchword.  He  hoped  to  live  to  see 
the  day  when  they  would  retract  their  er- 
rors, and  bethought  that  it  would  be  soon; 
they  would  thereby  bring  the  country  into 
a  safe  harbour,  where  peace  and  content- 
ment would  be  the  lot  of  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  had  felt  himself 
somewhat  in  the  predicament  of  the  navi- 
gator who,  when  asked  to  join  in  some 
doubtful  religious  ceremonial,  said,  "  If 
this  is  the  devil,  I  worship  God."  He  had 
had  some  idea  of  offering  his  vote  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  under  a  similar 
protest,  and  would  probably  have  done  bo 
had  he  heard  nothing  but  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Mover.  But  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Seconder,  who, 
with  all  the  eloquence  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable, impressed  the  House  with  the 
idea  that  every  one  who  voted  for  the  Mo- 
tion must  be  held  as  voting  to  raise  the 
price  of  com  ?  The  bait  was  reduction  of 
taxation;  the  hook  protection  to  agricul- 
ture. The  hon.  Seconder  avowed  the  ob- 
ject without  any  appearance  of  disguise; 
and  he  (Colonel  Thompson)  must,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  de- 
cline voting  with  the  other  side  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  PAGE  WOOD  said,  that  when  he 
found  a  Gentleman  so  distinguished  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey,  than  whom, 
no  one  kne^  \^Qi\i\Ax  Va«  \ft  ^t^^raNsi^ 
meaning,  \mA|^ai|^  \i«i'Qit^  ^^  "^^s'oafc 
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abstract  resolution,  which  amounted  to  no- 
thing but  a  political  truism,  he  was  obliged 
to  ask  if  that  hon.  Member  did  not  mean 
something  else.  He  (Mr.  Wood)  was  not 
fond  of  imputing  motives  to  Gentlemen 
who  brought  forward  Motions  in  the  House; 
but  when  nothing  could  be  found  in  the 
Motion  itself  when  it  was  read,  hon. 
Members  were  obliged  to  fancy  that  it 
did  mean  something.  What  that  some- 
thing was  would  be  best  gathered  from 
those  who  supported  the  proposition.  By 
far  the  larger  portion  of  those  supporters 
had  talked  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  farmers  in  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tions which  had  been  produced  by  mea- 
sures of  free  trade.  Then  everybody  who 
had  been  at  a  loss  to  discern  the  meaning 
of  the  Motion  itself,  would,  supposing  it 
to  be  carried,  view  it  as  a  great  triumph, 
and  that  it  put  an  end  to  free  trade.  Some- 
body else  might  adopt  the  interpretation 
which  he,  for  one,  could  wish  to  be  the  right 
one,  and  might  think  at  last  some  relief 
might  bo  coming;  and  that  some  reduction 
in  the  expenditure  upon  the  Army  and 
Navy  was  really  at  hand.  But  that  would 
be  an  entire  delusion,  and  Members  would 
be  obliged  to  tell  their  friends  out  of  doors 
not  to  pin  their  faith  upon  that  interpreta- 
tion; for  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposing 
this  Motion,  instead  of  voting  for  a  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
walked  out  of  the  House  without  voting. 
Therefore  this  latter  supposition  could  not 
express  the  meaning  of  the  resolution. 
Some  impenetrable  mystery  hung  over  it. 
It  would  be  an  equal  delusion  were  the 
country  to  suppose  that  by  the  success 
of  this  Motion  they  would  be  one  step 
nearer  the  benefits  proposed  to  be  gained 
by  it.  Did  anybody  believe  that  if  some 
other  measure  for  real  and  actual  reduction 
— for  something  to  be  absolutely  done — 
were  proposed,  that  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting 
opposite,  except  some  four  or  five  who  had 
voted  in  a  different  direction  to  the  rest  on 
other  occasions,  would  support  that  mea- 
sure ?  He  saw  no  utility  in  carrying  an 
abstract  resolution  of  this  sort,  which 
would  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
policy  of  the  Government  or  the  existing 
state  of  things;  and  as  he  did  not  think  it 
right  that  the  people  should  be  so  delud- 
ed he  should  support  the  previous  question. 
Mr.  STAFFORD  regarded  the  ob- 
servations of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  resumed  his  seat,  as 
a  sinrn  of  the  times.  The  meanino:  was 
that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  Motion,  be- 


cause  not   only  he,  bat  everybody  eket 
must  agree  with  the  principle  it  asserted. 
On  the  present  occasion,  as  when  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  the   West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  was  discussed,   the 
Government  availed  themselves  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
each  in  turn.     By  this  balance  of  parties, 
the  Government,  between  the  two  adverse 
sections,  and  occasionally,  or  nearly  alter- 
nately, appealing  to  the  one  or    to   the 
other,  gained  their  majorities  and  retained 
possession  of  their  offices;  and  another  re- 
sult was,  that  the  House  collectively  re- 
fused to  pledge  themselves  to  any  course 
of   reform    either   definite    or    indefinite. 
There  might  be  some  matter  for  mirth  in 
this,  but  there  was  little  hope  for  the  sta- 
bility and  security  of  our  institutions.  Bat 
a  state  of  things  might  be  nearer  than 
those  in  office  would  like  to  contemplate, 
when  Members  of  that  House  might  be 
compelled    by    the    strength    of    circum- 
stances no  longer  to  consent  to  keep  any 
Government  in  office  by  this  balance  of 
parties,  and  this  play  of  voting;  but  that 
constituencies  would  say  to  their  represen- 
tatives— whether  their  present  representa- 
tives or  those  they  might  hereafter  select 
— you  must   compel   the   Government  to 
enter  upon  a  system  of  retrenchment;  a 
difficult  question,  formidable  and  dangerous 
in  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
that  he  was  certain  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  would  be  the  first 
to  regret.     [**Hear,  hear!"]     He  heard 
the   right  hon.    the    Secretary   at     War 
cheering  w]^at  he  had  asserted;  but,   far 
from  being  daunted  by  that  cheer,  he  re- 
asserted it.     [Mr.  F.  Maule  :  What  do 
you  mean  ?]     He  would  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  what  he  meant.      He  meant 
that  when  they  had  placed  the  agricultural 
community  of  this  country  in  a  position 
that  they  felt  their  property  had  been  ut- 
terly destroyed  by  the  legislation  of  that 
House — and  here  he  was  neither  defending 
or  accusing  them,  but  merely  stating  to 
the  House  what  was  working  in  their  minds 
— when  they  found  themselves  in  that  po- 
sition, they  did  not  see  that  their  attach- 
ment to  the  aristocracy  of  the  land  com- 
pelled themselves  to  support  expensive  in- 
stitutions of  which  they  had  ever  been  the 
foremost  champions.     Hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite who  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  knew  well — what  more  would 
now  soon  know  also — that  in  reality  that 
repeal    was   agitated,   not  from    poliUco- 
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His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Surrey  alluded  to  what  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  had 
said  was  the  greatest  of  all  questions — the 
public  credit.  There  had  been  frequent 
allusions,  indeed,  to  the  public  credit  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  discussion — more 
frequent,  he  thought,  than  was  quite  satis- 
factory to  hear — which  might  tend  to  ex- 
cite some  degree  of  alarm.  But  let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that,  when  the  public 
faith  was  referred  to,  and  when  the  agri- 
cultural constituencies — he  did  not  say  the 
agricultural  Members  now  in  the  House, 
but  confined  himself  to  warning  the  House 
that  the  present  agricultural  Members 
might  be  changed,  and  that  successors 
might  be  appointed  with  other  feelings  and 
different  views — when  the  farmers,  blame 
them  or  not,  felt  that  their  property  had 
been  sacrificed,  they  felt  also  that  it  had 
been  sacrificed  under  circumstances  to 
which  the  epithet  of  public  faith  or  public 
honour  was  little  applicable.  These  ques- 
tions must  be  looked  in  the  face,  and  the 
time  had  come  when  they  must  be  boldly 
met.  He  trusted,  however,  he  should  not 
be  accused  of  counselling  these  things.    He 


to  say  whether  they  would  or  not.  That 
was  not  the  argument.  The  other  side 
said,  we  must  have  free  trade.  Then  let 
us  have  free  trade,  leaving  the  duties  to 
be  considered  as  a  question  of  revenue. 
But  it  was  said  the  revenue  could  not  af- 
ford the  sacrifice.  Why,  that  was  exactly 
what  had  been  always  contended  for  and 
as  constantly  denied.  Now  it  was  their 
(the  protectionists*)  turn,  and  they  de- 
manded either  a  return  to  the  old  path,  or 
the  carrying  out  of  the  new  principles  to 
their  benefit  ad  they  had  heretofore  been 
put  in  force  to  their  injury.  Let  the  free- 
traders cither  give  the  benefit  as  well  as 
the  injury  of  free  trade,  or  show  how  they 
would  legislate  consistently  and  fairly  on  a 
one-sided  system.  The  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  had  asked  what  good  it 
would  be  to  the  farmer  of  Wexford  to 
grow  a  little  tobacco?  But  it  did  not  con- 
cern a  farmer  in  Wexford  only ;  for  it  was 
well  known  to  be  a  question  affecting  the 
whole  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  in 
a  great  portion  of  which  tobacco  could  be 
grown  at  this  moment,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  in  the  time  of  the  famine  no- 
thing had  been  more  welcomed  by  the  poor 


only  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  *  man  than  a  little  tobacco.     Seeing  other 


putting  before  the  House  the  difficulties  of 
the  position  of  Members  of  that  House  at 
present,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  own 
constituencies,  but  with  respect  to  the  en- 
tire system  of  expenditure,  of  commerce 
— in  fact,  to  the  whole  manner  of  con- 
ducting public  affairs.  He  only  hoped 
that  those  who  advocated  the  changes  that 
had  been  made,  were  now  prepared  not 
only  to  keep  them  in  the  position  they 
now  were ;  that  they  would  not  content 
themselves  with  seeing  the  further  applica- 
tion of  their  principles  distantly  postponed, 
but  would  show  how  the  principles  they 
had  so  loudly  extolled  were  compatible 
with  the  security  of  our  institutions,  and 
how,  while  they  were  prepared  to  resist 
any  return  to  the  system  they  proposed  to 
abrogate,  they  were  likewise  prepared  to 
carry  out  their  new  system  in  its  conse- 
quences, even  to  their  own  injury  and  dis- 
advantage. The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  had  alluded  to  the 
article  of  tobacco;  and  in  return  to  the 
question  why  the  British  farmer  might  not 
be  permitted  to  grow  his  own,  he  had  asked 
whether  he  would  desire  to  have  an  excise 
regulation  of  300  per  cent  upon  his  crop 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  customs  duty  ex- 


nations  less  taxed  and  with  advantages  not 
possessed  in  this  country  were  not  consent- 
ing to  march  in  our  free-trade  course,  but 
were  protecting  their  own  agriculture,  he 
would  ask  how  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
were  prepared  to  deal  with  all  these  com- 
plications and  opposing  interests?  The 
aspect  of  affairs  was  becoming  more  seri- 
ous every  day.  The  House  had  been  told 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  by  the  whole  Ministerial  bench, 
and  he  believed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury,  that  the  price  of  com  would  cer- 
tainly get  up.  Then  he  put  the  plain 
question  to  them — would  they  tell  the 
House  at  what  price  cheapness  ceased  to 
be  a  blessing,  and  became  a  curse?  If 
cheapness  was  their  all  in  all,  why  had 
they  conjured  up  the  bright  vision  of  ap- 
proaching cheapness,  if  it  were  to  be  so 
soon  dimmed  by  the  clouds  of  returning 
high  price?  There  was  no  hope  for  relief 
under  the  present  system,  until  those  who 
suffered  from  it  protested  against  all  one- 
sided legislation,  warned  the  Government 
against  the  coming  danger,  and  told  them 
that  no  majorities  in  that  House,  no  appa- 
rent triumphs  of  practised  debaters,  could 
convince  a  set  of  raftxi  '^Vis^fc  ^^-tV^T^WkVA 
\>een  scicn^c^^  V3  \ft^^^^\wv^  ^^N.  *^ftw^ 


acted  from   the  foreign  growers.     They  I  \>een  ftoicn^c^^  V3  \ft^^^>uvaTv,  vo»N.  vbw^ 
(the  proteotioiuBta)  were  not  caDed  upon  \  b\io\A&  con^iixx^  V>  ^Xwrt^oi  ^^^^^*S»i^ 
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of  kindliness  and  respect  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  feel  for  what  they  had 
ever  stood  firmly  hy — the  great  institu* 
tions  of  the  country. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  have  addressed  the  House 
on  a  Motion  which  appeared  to  me  so 
vague,  and  so  susceptible  of  any  kind  of 
interpretation  which  any  hon.  Member  who 
might  speak  might  be  pleased  to  attach  to 
it,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  what 
the  sense  of  the  Motion  would  really  be  if 
the  House  agreed  to  affirm  the  proposition. 
Bnt  the  hon.  Member  who  has  just  sat 
down,  has  made  this  cool  of  the  evening  so 
very  warm  by  his  speech,  that  I  cannot 
help  taking  notice  of  some  of  the  doctrines 
he  has  put  forth.  Let  me,  however,  first 
allude  shortly  to  the  subject  of  the  Motion 
itself.  I  understand  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  move  that  there  ought  to  be  some  large 
decrease  of  taxation,  and  some  great  re- 
duction in  expenditure.  Now,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  last  spoke,  seems  to  imply 
that  we  are  evading  all  reduction  by  the 
course  wo  are  taking.  But  it  appears  to 
me,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  course  we 
take  is  the  way  by  which  reduction  can  be 
effected.  I  will  take  the  question  in  the* 
form  upon  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
House  seem  to  have  more  decided  yiews 
than  those  expressed  by  the  hon.  Mover. 
We  have  some  28,000,000f.  to  pay  for  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  other  sums 
for  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  we  have  to 
meet  the  whole  of  the  half-pay  department, 
with  other  sources  of  expenditure,  and  we 
ahould  have  very  little  upon  which  we 
should  be  able  to  make  a  large  reduction 
unless  we  were  to  reduce  the  establish- 
ments of  the  Army  and  Navy.  But  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tani- 
worth  has  asserted,  and  truly,  that  after 
our  votes  upon  the  numbers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
the  gist  of  the  Motion  of  the  evening  was 
to  reverse  the  votes  of  the  morning,  so 
that  how  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  to  arrive 
at  any  great  reduction  of  taxation  by  any 
great  decrease  of  expenditure  it  was  im- 
possible to  imagine.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  is  going  to 
bring  forward  a  Motion  by  which  Jie  pro- 
poses to  take  off  10  per  cent  from  official 
salaries.  That  Motion  might  be  good  or 
not — it  might  be  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  or  tlie  contrary. 
Bat  if  they  agreed  to  it  and  deducted  10 
per  cent  from  the  salaries  of  all  the  Mima- 
ien  bolding  oSce  in  the  Cabinet,  and  from 


the  heads  of  departments  in  the  Government, 
it  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  4,0002. ;  and 
what  would  be  the  great  reduction  in  tax- 
ation that  would  arise  from  that  saviDg,  I 
must  leave  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  explain. 
If  you  have  to  meet  the  half-paj»  and 
other  expenditure  to  which  yon  are  bound, 
and  if  you  think  the  numbers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  not  excessive  —  that,  in  fact, 
hardly  any  reduction  could  be  made— what 
amount  of  remission  of  taxation  would  yon 
be  able  to  make  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman 
says  that  we  have  gained  a  great  advan- 
tage by  on  one  night  opposing  Motions 
made  by  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  on  another  night  opposing  Mo- 
tions proceeding  £rom  hon.  Members  sit- 
ting on  the  other  side.  All  I  can  say  to 
that  is,  that  if  it  had  been  our  object  to 
have  a  certain  majority  with  us,  it  would 
have  been  far  more  to  our  interest  to  take 
one  of  the  courses  which  hon.  Members  on 
either  this  or  the  other  side  have  proposed. 
If  we  had  taken  the  course  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  of  making 
a  largo  reduction  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  had  adopted  generally  the  policy  he 
advocated,  we  should,  in  that  event,  have 
had  that  support  which  he  and  those  who 
sit  with  him  could  have  given :  or»  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  had  been  able  to  say, 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  im- 
port duties  upon  articles  of  food,  although 
we  might  have  proposed  very  small  duties, 
upon  com,  and  articles  of  that  kind,  we 
should  have  had  the  support  of  those  hon. 
Gentlemen.  It  is,  therefore,  putting  our- 
selves in  a  difficulty,  and  not  giving  our- 
selves any  advantage,  by  not  acting  with 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  when  we  say 
that  we  do  not  agree  with  those  who  pro- 
pose a  large  reduction  in  the  establish- 
ments, and  when  we  say,  also,  we  cannot 
agree  to  a  return  to  the  principles  and 
measures  of  a  protective  policy.  And  why 
do  we  do  this  ?  Simply  for  this  reason — 
that  such  is  our  conviction.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  however,  seemed,  in 
one  part  of  his  speech,  to  lose  sight  of  that 
reason;  for  he  told  us,  that,  if  we  went  on 
in  this  course,  those  who  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  supported  us  when 
measures  were  proposed  to  us  to  which  we 
objected,  would  become  inclined  to  vote 
for  measures  dangerons  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
believe   that  the  hon.   Member  has   any 
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Lord's  pardon;  lie  has  misonderatood  me. 
What  I  stated  was,  that  we  might  be  re- 
moved, and  that  measures  of  the  kind 
might  be  proposed  by  onr  successors. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  the  first  part  of  his  speech  made 
no  such  reservation,  but  said  that  votes 
would  be  given  for  measures  dangerous  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country.   [Mr.  Staf- 
ford :    No,  no!]     But  I  am  content  to 
take  the  other  form  now  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  bon.  Gentlemen  who 
do  not  entertain  sncb  opinions  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  others  who  do  entertain  them. 
If  the  first  interpretation  placed  on  the 
words  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  be  the  cor- 
rect one,  what  he  said  would  be  a  libel  up- 
on the  parties  to  whom  he  alluded;  but 
taking  the  second  as  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion, then  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  al- 
leged was  a  libel  upon  the  constituencies 
of  the  country.     I  do  not  believe,  because 
their  opinions  are  not  suffered  to  prevail, 
because  this  House  has  adopted  a  view 
with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  country 
in   commercial  matters  which  is  opposed 
to  the  opinions  of  the  electors  of  counties, 
that,  therefore,  those  electors  would  send 
to  this  House  men  inclined  to  vote  for 
measures  which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
think  would  be  dangerous  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.     I  am  confirmed  in 
this    belief   by  observing    that    a  noble 
Friend  of  mine,  from  whom  I  differ  on 
this  subject,  but  whom  I  also  regard  with 
the  highest  respect  —  I  mean  the  Duke  of 
Richmond — when  attending  a  public  meet- 
ing, at  which  some  one  said  that  the  far- 
mers were  no  longer  loyal,  immediately 
followed  that  speaker  with  great  indigna- 
tion, and  appealed  to  the  meeting  that  the 
loyidty  of  the  farmers  was  intact;  and  I 
find,  too,  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
supported  in  that  sentiment  by  the  cheers 
of  tne  whole  meeting.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
assent  to  this  reflection  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man— injurious,  as  I  regard  it,  to  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself, 
and  of  those  who  think  with  him.     Then 
the  hon.  Gentleman  has  resorted  to  an  oft- 
refuted  fieJlacy  on  this  subject  of  free  trade 
and  protection;  and,  referring  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
and  to  the  hon.  Mover  of  the  Motion,  he 
asks  that  the  farmers  should  have  free 
trade  and  be  allowed  to  grow  tobacco.    So 
far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  they  could  grow  tobacco, 
with  a  duty  upon  the  foreign  article;  and 


sound  one  —  that  tobacco  might  be  gro^h 
in  this  country,  if  free  of  duty,  as  agaiiial 
the  foreign,  which  bears  a  duty,  not,  aa 
represented  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  of  300 
per  cent,  but  of  1200  per  cent,  then  the 
question  arises,  whether,  with  a  1200  per 
cent  excise  tax  to  countervail  the  foreign 
duty,  the  farmers  would  be  able  to  engage 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.     So  miNo« 
then,  for  one  of  the  great  grievances  which 
have  been  brought  forward.     But  there 
was  another  grievance  advanced — that  the 
farmers  were  not  allowed  to  moisten  and 
dry  their  own  barley,  and  that  the  mali 
t«x  interfered  injuriously  with  the  eon- 
sumption  of  the  produce  of  thdr  land.  Bnt 
here  no  question  of  he^  trade  arises,  for 
no  foreign  malt  comes  into  this  country 
free  of  duty,  and  the  farmer  is  not  subject 
to  any  duty  to  which  the  foreigner  is  not 
liable.     It  is  purely  a  question  relating  to 
the  taxation  of  the  country.     The  malt  tax 
was  increased  in  consequence  of  the  wart 
in  which  we  were  engaged.    I  do  not  know 
what  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey 
thinks  of  those  wars,  bnt  we  have  to  pay 
24,000,0001.  a  year  in  consequence  of  the 
American  and  French  wars,  and  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  those  wars  were 
wisely  undertaken.      I   think  both  were 
unnecessary;  but  having  been  undertaken^ 
and  debts  having  been  incurred  on  ae- 
count  of  those  wars  to  individuals,  tboao 
debts  must  be  paid,  whether  those  wara 
were  justifiable  or  not.      The  malt  taz» 
then,  was  one  of  the  burdens  which  waa  !■• 
creased  in  consequence  of  the  war.     Then 
the  hon.   Gentleman  had  asked  another 
question;  he  had  asked  the  supportera  of 
free  trade  to  explain  when,  in  their  opinion^ 
cheapness  ceased  to  be  a  blessing;  and  a 
similar  question  had  been  put  to  them  bj 
other  Members  in  the  course  of  the  Sesaion. 
It  was  said,  *'  These  gentlemen  tell  na  thai 
they  expect  a  rise  in  the  price  of  com,  and 
hold  that  up  to  us  as  an  advantage  in  pro* 
spective :  how  can  they  regard  it  aa  an 
advantage  when  they  are  always  saying 
that  we  ought  to  have  low  prices  in  order 
to  make  com  cheap,  and  that  it  is  our  doty 
to  buy  in  the   cneapest   market  ?  "      1 
think    all    these    misapprehensions    have 
arisen  from  a  sentence  of  Adam  Smith* 
which  has  been  somewhat  misinterpreted. 
He  says  that  a  nation  which  porsuea  ila 
true  interest  would  act  just  like  an  in* 
dividual — that  it  would  sell  in  the  deareat 
and  buy  in  the  ohea^tl  tsaxV^X*.    ^\aXX 
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interest  just  as  an  individual  would.  It 
does  not  mean  that  a  nation  is  to  be  com- 
pelled by  law  either  to  buy  cheap  or  sell 
dear.  If  persons  choose  to  buy  a  dear 
article  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so; 
80  also  if  it  happen  that  they  should  prefer 
a  cheap  article ;  but  what  is  essential  in 
legislation  is  that  you  should  not  interfere 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
article  dear  which  would  otherwise  be 
cheap.  That  is  all  that  legislation  is  con- 
cerned in.  If  you  have  to  raise  taxes  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue,  you  may  have  to 
lay  them  upon  articles  which  will  make 
them  dear,  and  thereby  they  are,  as  this 
resolution  says,  a  great  evil  to  the  country, 
and  "  diminish  the  funds  for  the  employ- 
ment of  productive  labour."  If  you  want 
taxes  for  revenue,  and  revenue  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  service  of  the  State, 
impose  them  for  that  purpose;  but  it  is  not 
a  right  principle  to  impose  a  tax  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  any  article,  pro- 
duced by  a  particular  class  of  the  com- 
munity, dear,  and  thereby  injure  the  con- 
Bumer  of  that  article  in  favour  of  the 
producer.  That  is  the  whole  doctrine;  and 
it  is  not  any  object  of  legislation  to  say, 
we  should  pass  laws  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  making  the  article  cheap.  We 
only  say  we  will  allow  the  people  to  buy  as 
cheap  as  they  can  get  it,  either  in  this 
country  or  from  foreign  countries,  and  it  is 
an  injury,  without  you  have  this  necessity 
for  revenue  to  which  I  have  referred,  to 
come  between  the  consumer  of  corn  and 
the  foreign  producer,  saying,  "  You  phall 
not  obtain  that  com  so  cheap  as  you  other- 
wise might,  because  we  wish  to  favour  the 
producer  as  against  all  other  interest.'*  I 
am  merely  stating  this  because  I  think  the 
principle  has  been  so  often  misapprehended. 
It  follows  from  what  I  have  said,  that,  as 
to  legislation,  we  have  no  business  what- 
ever with  questions  as  to  how  cheap  or  how 
dear  an  article  may  be.  If  there  is  an 
extraordinary  production  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  this  country,  there  then 
arises  the  species  of  cheapness  at  present 
existing,  that  is,  an  extraordinary  cheap- 
ness arising  from  particular  ciroura- 
Btances;  but  from  that  time  production  is 
checked,  and  prices  will  rise.  Just  as, 
upon  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  a  very 
high  price,  you  must  expect  a  greater  pro- 
duction in  the  next  year,  and  a  consequent 
change  in  prices.  But  with  regard  to  in- 
terference to  make  the  article  either  dear 
or  cheap,  the  principle  of  free  trade  is,  that 
legislatioD  ought  not  to  interfere  either  one 


way  or  the  other.  And  if  it  does  80  hi^ipeo 
that,  by  demand,  any  article  comes  into 
great  request,  and  thereby  the  price  is  in- 
creased,  that  which  is  naturallj  a  high 
price  arising  from  demand  is,  I  think,  a 
beneficial  and  wholesome  state  of  things 
with  which  legislation  should  by  no  means 
interfere.  It  is  auite  the  contrary  if  jou 
have  an  artificial  deamess  produced  by 
legislation,  if  you  say  you  will  make  such 
deamess  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  will 
not  allow  persons  by  their  own  industry  to 
procure  their  subsistence  in  the  cheapest 
manner  in  which  it  can  be  had.  If  this 
doctrine  bo  trae,  there  is  no  truth  whatever 
in  the  assertion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  and 
others,  that  they  have  only  a  one-sided  free 
trade.  They  have  free  trade  in  most 
articles ;  and  it  is  not  pretended,  for  it 
cannot  be  pretended,  that  this  House  b 
bound  to  abolish  taxes  which  are  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  You  are  only 
proving  that  higher  taxes  are  laid  on,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  favouring  one  class 
against  another,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  revenue  which  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Let  us  not  have  now,  as  we 
had  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  two  sets 
of  taxes,  one  of  very  large  amount  paid  to 
the  Exchequer  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
and  another  also  of  very  large  amount  paid 
into  the  pockets  of  individuals,  or  a  class, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  individuals  or  of 
that  class.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  think 
the  views  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  in  proposing  this  Motion  are  sin- 
gularly inconsistent  with  the  Motion  itself, 
because  we  have  to  bear  very  heavy  taxes. 
If  the  wars  we  have  undertaken,  the  debts 
we  have  incurred,  and  the  establishments 
necessary  to  be  maintained,  even  in  the 
judgment  of  the  most  economical  Members 
of  this  House,  require  a  large  amount  of 
taxation,  let  us  not  add  to  the  burden  by 
another  species  of  taxation,  which  is  not  to 
go  into  the  Exchequer,  but  which  is  in- 
tended solely  to  benefit  one  class  of  the 
nation  at  the  expense  of  another.  For 
these  reasons,  and  for  others  which  haye 
been  stated  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  at  War,  I  cannot  ^assent  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West  Surrey.  I  shall,  therefore,  vote 
for  the  previous  question,  especially  as  I 
think  the  resolution  itself  would  senre  no 
good  purpose. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  did  not  mean  to 
enter  upon  any  review  of  the  somewhat 
learned,  though  particularly  unsatisfactory, 
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Governraent,  upon  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade.  Nor,  indeed,  was  any  review  neces- 
sary, because  the  noble  Lord,  in  his  con- 
cluding sentence,  admitted  all  that  his 
(Lord  J.  Manners')  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  West  Surrey  was  contending  for. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  for  example,  "in 
imposing  duties,  let  us  take  care  to  impose 
none  for  the  benefit  of  one  class  and  the 
prejudice  of  another."  The  proposition  of 
his  hon.  Friend  was  a  simple  corollary  of 
that  proposition,  for  **in  taking  of  taxes," 
said  his  hon.  Friend,  **  let  us  take  care  we 
do  not  prejudice  one  class  for  the  benefit 
of  another."  His  hon.  Friend  added  that, 
by  the  system  which  had  been  adopted, 
several  great  classes  had  been  prejudiced; 
but  he  was  now  told  that  by  having  pre- 
judiced them,  another  great  class  of  the 
community  had  been  benefited.  The  no- 
ble Lord,  nervous  at  the  state  of  parties  in 
the  House,  and  still  more  nervous  at  the 
feeling  growing  up  in  the  country,  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  defend  the  farmers 
from  what  he  concluded  to  be  an  imputa- 
tion upon  their  loyalty  by  his  (Lord  J. 
Manners')  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
North  Northamptonshire.  All  that  his 
hon.  Friend  said,  and  all  he  intended  to 
say,  amounted  only  to  this,  that  the  far- 
mers of  England,  loyal  as  they  always  had 
been  and  would  be  to  their  Sovereign, 
might  say,  if  the  system  of  unjust  and 
partial  free  imports  were  maintained  to 
their  destruction,  *'  the  time  has  now  come 
when  we  must  press  for  those  retrench- 
ments, regardless  of  the  consequences, 
which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  institutions  of  the  country." 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War  opposed  the  Motion  mainly  upon  the 
allegation  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple never  were  in  such  favourable  circum- 
stances as  they  were  at  present.  But  they 
were  always  told  that  it  was  the  great  mass 
of  the  labouring  classes  who  virtually  paid 
the  taxation  of  the  country.  Then  he 
wanted  to  know,  if  the  great  mass  of  the 
labouring  people  were  in  the  prosperous 
condition  that  had  been  described,  what 
meant  the  numerous  petitions  presented  to 
the  House  for  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
taxation,  which  tliey  were  said  chiefly  to 
pay?  He  wanted  to  know  why,  in  the 
year  1850,  after  the  new  commercial  sys- 
tem had  been  so  happily  established,  and 
after  it  had  been  attended  with  such  bene- 
ficial results,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
called  upon,  both  by  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  repreaentatiyes,  to  diminish  the 


amount  of  taxation,  while  at  the  same  time 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  no  doubt  with 
perfect  truth,  said  they  had  adopted  every 
possible  retrenchment  in  the  public  service?  , 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War  read  the  circular  which  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  heads  of  departments  in  con- 
sequence of  the  success  of  his  hon.  Friend's 
Motion  last  year;  and  it  was  added,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  that  they  had 
adopted  every  practicable  economy.  The 
House,  therefore,  now  found  these  two  ex- 
traordinary concurrent  facts:  on  the  one 
hand,  that  all  classes  of  the  people  were 
agreed  in  saying  they  were  overburdened 
with  taxation ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the 
Government  had  reduced  the  amount  as  far 
as  they  possibly  could.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Bradford  said,  his  consti- 
tuents were  tolerably  well  off,  though  they 
pressed  him  a  little  with  their  burdens; 
but  how  was  it  the  House  had  not  heard 
from  any  Gentleman  connected  with  Lan- 
cashire, or  the  cotton  districts,  any  ex- 
pression that  they  regarded  with  com- 
placency and  satisfaction  the  future  of 
cotton  ?  Why  was  it  they  had  heard  no- 
thing of  the  often-repeated  sneers  at  com- 
petition with  America?  Was  it  because 
there  was  hardly  a  Gentleman  connect- 
ed with  Manchester  who  did  not  know 
that  at  no  distant  day  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States  would  be  clothed  in  gar- 
ments of  American  manufacture?  He 
supposed  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  re- 
cently taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
peace  movement  would  say  it  was  not  to 
America  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester 
looked  for  an  extension  of  the  cotton  trade, 
but  to  China,  whose  market  had  been  so 
peacefully  and  so  righteously  opened  to  them 
by  bloodshed  and  injustice;  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  had  in 
a  former  debate  referred  in  terms  of  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  the  great  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  consumption 
of  tea.  It  was  painful  to  attempt  to  refute 
such  staten^ents  of  prosperity;  but  he  must 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  last 
trade  circular  of  Messrs.  Littledale  and  Co., 
of  Liverpool,  which  would  show  that  all 
the  notions  about  the  enormous  commerce 
likely  to  be  carried  on  between  England  and 
China  had  been  most  seriously  dimmed 
and  endangered.  The  rule  of  this  com- 
merce  had  been  described  to  be  a  chest 
of  tea  for  a  bale  of  cotton,  and  a  bale  of 
cotton  for  a  chest  of  tea;  Wt.  'vWx.  ^*<^s£iflk 
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inst.,  contained  tbe  following  ominous  state- 
ment : — 

'*  Great  complaints  aro  made  of  the  bad  state  of 
the  country  shopkeepers  in  the  country  districts. 
We  hare  olosclj  questioned  some  of  our  wholesale 
grocers  and  tea-dealers,  who  assure  us  that  there 
is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case,  and 
that  the  general  answer  recei?ed  from  their  tra- 
Tellers  is,  that  '  thej  can  get  neither  money  nor 
orders.' " 

He  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  circular,  which  was 
as  follows  : — 

**  The  serious  fidling  off  in  the  deliveries  of  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa  for  the  two  months  of  this 
year,  compared  with  those  of  the  last,  but  too  truly 
confirms  these  complaints,  and  are  perhaps  the 
most  alarming  features  in  our  present  prospects." 

He  did  not  know  whether  the  linen 
trade  of  Ireland  offered  much  more  fa- 
vourable symptoms  for  the  future;  and 
the  House  would  recollect  that  the  other 
day  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
used  an  expression  with  reference  to  Dur- 
ham, to  the  effect  that  in  a  mining  dis- 
trict we  must  expect  to  see  distress.  The 
time  then  was  approaching,  and  it  would 
shortly  arrive,  when  the  cry  of  distress,  al- 
ready so  great,  would  be  still  greater;  and 
when  the  House  would  hear  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  statements  far  more 
appalling  than  those  ho  made  last  night. 
Five  hundred  distress  warrants,  said  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  had  been  <)xecuted  in  a 
single  parish  in  the  metropolis;  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  represented  that  con- 
stituency declared  that  he  could  not  say 
the  condition  of  England  was  flourishing. 
Flourishing !  It  was  only  flourishing  in  the 
tropes  and  figures  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Wolverhampton  who  moved 
the  Address.  It  was  only  flourishing  in 
the  anticipations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Westbury — anticipations 
which  never  could  be  realised;  and  unless 
the  price  of  com  rose,  to  the  great  delight 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 'those  most 
inconsistent  votaries  ot  free  trade,  and  to 
the  consolation  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
however  they  might  defeat  Motions  of  this 
kind,  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  Ses- 
sion after  Session  they  would  return  upon 
them  with  double  power  from  both  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  the  House.  He 
put  it  then  to  Her  Majesty*s  Ministers, 
whether  they  could  maintain  the  taxes 
which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
West  Surrey  had  described  as  taxes  wbic\i 


far  more  injnriously  than  those  duties 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  helped  to  re- 
peal. And  now  he  would  ask,  what  was 
the  accusation  of  inconsistency  which  had 
been  made  against  the  party  who  intended 
to  support  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  ? 
Why,  that  last  night  they  declined  to 
diminish  the  military  and  naval  service  of 
the  country.  A  more  unjust  charge  of  in- 
consistency was  never  made.  The  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend  was  of  a  general  char- 
acter, and  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  naval  and  mi- 
litary force.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Montrose  wished  to  strike  off 
a  definite  number  of  men  from  the  Army 
and  Navy,  whom  his  (Lord  J.  Manners ) 
friends  thought  could  not  be  spared,  and 
therefore  they  opposed  the  proposition; 
but  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  West  Surrey  was  one  which 
every  Gentleman  belonging  to  the  ^nan- 
cial  Reform  Association  was  unquestion- 
ably bound  to  support,  if  he  wished  to  bo 
consistent.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  at  War  said  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  were  vague,  and  he  resisted  it  in  a 
speech  quite  as  extraordinary  as  that  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford. 
The  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  opposed  a 
"  vague  '  Motion  by  the  vaguest  of  all 
means,  namely,  by  moving  the  previoiis 
question;  and  hon.  Gentlemen  wno  were 
pledged  to  support  every  Motion  for  eco- 
nomy, intended  to  evade  a  proposition 
which  affirmed  the  necessity  for  economy. 
They  might  carry  the  previous  question, 
but  the  subject  would  be  renewed  over  and 
over  again,  until  they  could  not,  and  dared 
not,  repeat  this  method  of  shelving  it.  His 
friends  supported  the  Motion,  becanse  it 
left  the  responsibility  of  it  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, where  it  ought  to  be  left,  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown;  they  did  not  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  say  in  what  particular  depart- 
ments of  the  State  retrenchments  should 
be  made;  but  they  affirmed  that  retrench- 
ments must  be  made.  Whether  they  were 
to  be  effected  by  reducing  the-  salanes  of 
Gentlemen  holding  office,  and  lowering  the 
wages  of  the  men  employed  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's service,  or  whether  we  should  re- 
turn to  the  old  system  of  government  and 
abolish  all  commissions,  it  was  not  for  them 
to  declare;  but,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  they  held  that  the  present 
amount  of  taxation  could  not,  with  jostiee, 
coul\tv\x<^  \A  V^  \TK^Q«ad  \i^n  the  people. 
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Motion;  and  he  was  not  tbe  less  disposed 
to  support  it,  because  some  hon.  Gentle- 
men said  it  was  equivalent  to  a  return  to 
protection.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  clear  or  distinct  than  the  way  in 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  guarded  him- 
self against  such  a  supposition.  Still,  if 
hon.  Gentlemen  chose  to  have  it  so,  he 
should  not  be  deterred  from  supporting  it 
by  any  such  insinuation.  The  present 
amount  of  taxation  could  not  be  maintain- 
ed. Some  step  or  other  must  be  taken  in 
relation  to  it.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  West  Surrey  then  had  put  an  alter- 
native, which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  admitted  was  a  fair 
canring  out  of  his  principles.  The  fault 
would  rest  with  the  House  if  they  negatived 
it.  For  himself,  he  supported  the  Motion 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed;  and 
he  was  not  at  all  disinclined  towards  it, 
because  it  was  a  practical  protest  against 
an  unjust  system,  a  system  which  was 
crushing  the  industry  of  the  English 
people,  and  which  was  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  our  historic  empire. 

Mr.  bright  :  If  I  were  a  person 
somewhat  unduly  influenced  by  authority, 
I  should  be  puzzled  as  to  my  vote  on  this 
occasion;  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  who  is  justly  con- 
sidered a  high  authority,  has  spoken  against 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey;  the  noble  Lord  on  this  side  of  the 
House  has  taken  the  same  course;  my  hon. 
Friends  the  Member  for  Bradford  and  the 
Member  for  Oxford  have  each  taken  the 
same  line,  and  have  given  us  the  reasons 
why  they  oppose  the  passing  of  this  reso- 
lution. Although  much  has  been  said  that 
I  cordially  approve  of,  and  especially  in  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tam- 
worth, yet  I  confess  I  cannot  see  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  men  of  my  opinions  and  prac- 
tice in  the  House  need  to  feel  themselves, 
in  regard  to  the  resolution  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  have  read  the  resolution 
with  care,  and  I  am  anxious  that  the  House 
should  not  depart  from  the  resolution  and 
persuade  themselves  that  they  are  taking 
a  right  course  in  opposing  it,  because 
it  may  have  been  supported  by  some  inju- 
judicious  ^ends  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  by  arguments  which  cannot  fairly  be 
brought  in  support  of  it.  The  resolution 
is  but  half  the  resolution  which  the  hon. 
Member  moved  last  year;  it  is  a  much 
milder  Motion  than  that  which  he  made 
last  year;  it  is  merely  expressive  of  the 
cpinien  of  tbe  House— 
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"  That  whereas  the  present  taxation  of  the 
oonntry  depresses  all  olassos,  and  espeeially  the  la- 
bouring classes,  by  diminishing  the  funds  for  the 
employment  of  productive  labour,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  House  that  adequate  means  should  be  forth- 
with  adopted  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  Go- 
yemment." 

Looking  at  this  resolution  as  it  stands,  for 
I  did  not  hear  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, having  only  entered  the  House 
whilst  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  speaking, 
I  argue  from  it  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
means  that  the  propositions  which  the  Go- 
vernment have  introduced  to  the  House 
this  Session,  although  they  do,  to  some 
extent,  lessen  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try, yet  that  they  do  not  go  so  far  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  they  might, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  country  require. 
I  hold  that  opinion,  and  holding  that  opin- 
ion, I  am  bound  to  say  this  resolution  comes 
before  me  as  exceedingly  reasonable  and 
proper,  and  one  which  either  side  of  the 
House  might  with  great  propriety  adopt. 
The  speakers  from  the  Treasury  bench 
who  have  addressed  the  House  to-night 
think  the  resolution  of  no  use;  that  it  is 
exceedingly  vague.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
vague  to  some  extent;  and  we  can  always 
find  fault  with  resolutions  we  do  not  wish 
to  vote  for.  We  are  all  very  ingenious 
in  discovering  excuses  for  opposing  a  reso- 
lution which  it  may  not  be  convenient  for 
us  to  support.  What  is  the  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War  ?  Is  there  any  thing  very  distinct  in 
that?  He  moves  the  previous  question, 
which  is  simply  to  say  that  it  is  inconve- 
nient now  to  discuss  this  subject,  and  still 
more  inconvenient  to  vote  upon  it;  we  do 
not  deny  the  truth  of  the  resolution,  but  it 
is  more  convenient  not  to  express  an  opin- 
ion. If  the  House  thinks  economy  not  of 
great  consequence,  and  if  the  people  out  of 
doors  do  not  think  economy  of  much  con- 
sequence, we  may  vote  for  the  previous 
question;  but  if  the  House  is  in  favour 
of  economy,  and  if  the  country  is  still  more 
in  favour  of  economy  than  the  House,  then 
I  think  we  are  bound  on  this  resolution 
being  proposed  to  give  it  our  support,  and 
not  attempt  to  escape  from  it.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War 
alluded  to  a  resolution  which  was  passed 
in  the  House  last  Session.  I  will  read  it 
to  the  House : — 

"  That  whereas  a  greater  amount  of  taxation 
is  levied  upon  the  people  than  is  required  for 
the  good  and  efficient  GovemmftfL^  ^^  V&i^  V^tS^m^ 
Kingdom,  &Ti4w\iOT«aa\sxf;b  vaisA  vc^i  vv^^oi^a^ 
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tbe  rest  of  the  resolution  was  precisely  that 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  moved  to- 
night. On  that  occasion  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Middlesex,  who  is  a  good 
friend  of  the  Government,  moved  an  Amend- 
ment, which  was  lo«t,  there  being  71  votes 
in  favour  of  the  Motion,  and  68  in  favour 
of  the  Amendment.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  at  War  has  told  the 
House  that,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption 
of  that  resolution,  the  Government  issued 
a  circular  to  the  various  departments. 
They  sent  this  circular  to  all  the  branches 
of  the  public  service,  stating  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  a  rigid  economy  should  be  car- 
ried on  in  all  the  departments  of  the  public 
lervice;  and  in  doing  this  the  Government 
has'shown  a  proper  respect  for  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  House.  This  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  most 
conclusive,  because  if  the  resolution  of  last 
year  induced  the  Government  to  issue  the 
circular,  and  if  we  see  several  reductions 
of  expenditure  this  year,  which  were  not 
proposed  last  year,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  if  the  House  should  sanction  again  a 
resolution  of  economy,  such  as  was  sanc- 
tioned last  year,  that  the  Government  who 
were  disposed  to  carry  economy  further 
than  they  had  lately  done,  would  receive 
this  as  a  gentle  admonition  from  the  House 
to  preserve  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and 
they  would  have  the  sanction  of  the  Parlia- 
ment strengthening  them  in  all  economical 
changes  against  all  those  unseen  and  per- 
nicious influences  which  are  ever  opposed 
to  retrenchment.  In  the  remarks  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tara- 
worth,  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
previous  evening,  and  the  large  majority 
that  voted  in  favour  of  continuing  an  ex- 
penditure of  12,000,000Z.  or  13,000,000/. 
for  the  Army  and  Navy,  there  was  some 
force.  He  (Mr.  Bright)  voted  in  the  mi- 
nority, in  favour  of  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding, 
on  Friday,  and  would  have  voted  in  favour 
of  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  on  Monday  night,  had  not 
circumstances  prevented  his  being  in  the 
House.  Now,  if  those  who  voted  in  the 
minority  on  those  occasions  were  consistent 
in  the  course  which  they  had  heretofore 
pursued,  he  conceived  that  they  were 
Dound  to  vote  for  the  resolution  now  pro- 
posed. Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  however, 
viewed  the  matter  differently.  They  did 
not  vote  for  the  Motions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  the  West  Riding  and  for  Montrose, 
Bod  on  that  account  had  placed  them&e\ve& 


in  rather  an  awkward  predicament.  They 
did  not  in  general  show  much  mercy  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tarn- 
worth,  and  could  scarcely  wonder,  when 
they  left  themselves  so  open  to  his  quiet 
sarcasms,  that  he  should  have  made  the 
House  some  amusement  entirely  at  their 
expense.  If  he  (Mr.  Bright)  were  in  their 
position,  he  would  really  come  to  some  de- 
finite conclusion — ^he  would  either  be  for 
economy  or  he  would  not.  He  did  not 
complain  of  their  being  in  favour  of  eco- 
nomy because  the  com  law  question  was 
settled.  He  did  not  seek  to  convert  the 
present  into  a  corn-law  debate — that  was 
the  policy  of  the  officials.  He  wanted  to 
make  it  a  debate  on  economy,  and  nothing 
else.  Whether  present  low  prices  arose  from 
free  trade,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  was 
enough  for  county  Members  to  know  that 
large  portions  of  their  constituencies  were 
at  present  in  a  less  prosperous  condition 
than  at  former  periods.  That  in  itself  was 
sufficient  to  stimulate  them  to  a  minuter 
investigation  into  the  great  questions  of 
finance.  Differing  as  he  did  from  those 
Gentlemen  in  reference  to  free  trade,  he 
felt  nevertheless  that  they  might,  upon 
that  ground,  fairly  be  permitted  to  ask  the 
Government,  and  if  possible  to  compel  the 
Government,  to  carry  out  retrenchment  in 
the  public  expenses  wherever  it  could  be 
shown  to  be  possible.  His  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford  spoke 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  had  been  made 
a  protection  debate,  and  said  that  if  this 
Motion  were  carried,  there  were  parties  in 
the  country  who  would  regard  it  as  a 
triumph  of  protection  over  free  trade.  He 
(Mr.  Bright)  was  the  last  man  who  would 
wish  to  give  a  triumph  to  the  protectionists, 
as  such.  He  was  now,  if  possible,  more 
strongly  than  ever  opposed  to  their  policy. 
He  believed  that  the  statements  which  had 
been  made  as  to  the  effects  of  free  trade  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester, 
were  wholly  opposed  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.  But  he  maintained  that  it  was  not 
the  policy  of  any  man  who  was  in  favour  of 
retrenchment  to  allow  the  question  of  pro- 
tection to  interfere  with  his  vote  on  the 
present  occasion,  or  indeed  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  real  question  before  them.  With 
protection  they  had,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
to  do,  and  should  consider  it  as  settled. 
Let  them  not  quarrel  then  about  that  which 
was  settled.  Let  them  rather,  if  there 
was  anything  else  they  all  agreed  to  be 
esaenUoA  fot  tVv^  country^  and  practicable 
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them  unite,  not  to  destroy  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  not,  if  they  pleas- 
ed, in  refusing  to  maintain  those  defences 
which  a  large  majority  of  the  House  he- 
lieved  to  he  necessary;  hut  let  them  unite 
in  cutting  down  with  an  unsparing  hand  all 
those  excrescences  of  expenditure  which 
could  he  proved  to  exist.  They  had  seen 
the  Government  employed  in  reducing  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  amount  which 
they  before  maintained  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  diminish.  Why  not  carry  it  out 
to  its  legitimate  and  fullest  extent  ?  This 
Motion  ought  not  to  be  considered  hostile 
to  the  Government.  It  was  not  so  consi- 
dered last  vear;  and  in  its  results  it  cer- 
tainly  had  not  so  proved,  for  it  gave  to  the 
Government  greater  power  to  effect  the 
objects  they  declared  they  had  in  view. 
If  adopted  on  the  present  occasion  it  would 
strengthen  and  stimulate  them  as  it  did 
last  year.  He  believed  that  no  Prime 
Minister  had  any  real  interest  in  a  corrupt 
expenditure.  He  believed  that  the  pre- 
sent Prime  Minister  sincerely  desired  all 
such  expenditure  to  be  abolished;  and  as  a 
friend  to  the  Government  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  and  as  more  especially  the  friend 
of  economy,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  felt  himself 
bound  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  HENLEY  should  follow  the  exam- 
ple just  set,  and  endeavour  not  to  make 
this  a  free-trade  debate,  but  to  address 
himself  as  strictly  as  he  could  to  the  Mo- 
tion before  the  House.  As  he  was  in  the 
House  when  the  Motions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  were  brought  for- 
ward, he  should  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
why  ho  thought  there  was  no  inconsistency 
in  voting  against  them,  and  yet  in  voting 
for  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey.  That  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  had  been  well  de- 
scribed by  the  riglit  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamvvorth  as  a  specific  Mo- 
tion to  go  back  to  a  defined  amount  of  ex- 
penditure necessary  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  a  particular  time.  Per- 
sons might  very  well  be  ready  to  go  far  in 
economy,  yet  not  be  able  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  go  all  that  distance.  He  there- 
fore thought  there  was  no  inconsistency  in 
those  who  wished  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and,  if  need  were,  to 
press  them  forward  in  the  path  they  had 
to  traverse,  taking  this  course.  The  same 
reasoning  applied  exactly  to  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.     It  might 


be  they  were  quite  certain  that  it  was  fit 
to  cut  down  the  Army  by  10,000  men,  or 
they  might  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
reduction,  and  also  as  to  the  precise 
amount  of  men  proposed  to  be  reduced  in 
the  Navy.  The  vote  now  proposed  for  the 
Navy  was  39,000  men;  but  did  Govern- 
ment always  strictly  adhere  to  that  num- 
ber ?  Last  year,  he  believed,  there  was 
an  excess  of  6,000  men  above  the  vote  of 
43,000;  perhaps  this  year  there  might  be 
a  diminution,  as  it  might  be  found  not 
quite  convenient,  under  the  pressure  of 
that  House,  to  employ  the  39,000  men  for 
whom  a  vote  had  been  taken.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Motion  itself,  and  the  taxes 
proposed  to  be  taken  off,  he  had  been  much 
struck  with  the  great  ingenuity  with  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  had  given  the  go-bye  to  the 
question  of  the  malt  tax.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  amused  the  House  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  system  of  gathering  hops,  and 
wanted  to  know  how  the  removal  of  the 
hop  duty  would  benefit  the  Paisley  or 
Manchester  manufacturer;  but  he  did  not 
condescend  to  say  anything  as  to  the  bene- 
fit which  the  labourer  might  be  expected 
to  derive  from  being  enabled  to  drink  his 
beer  without  its  being  subject  to  a  tax  on 
malt.  The  malt  tax  influenced  the  agri- 
cultural mind,  and  affected  the  consumer 
in  a  much  larger  degree  than  the  hop  duty. 
The  silence  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  the  subject  of  the  malt  tax  was  calcu- 
lated to  cause  some  apprehension  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite;  it  was  rather  signifi- 
cant, especially  after  dilating  so  long  on 
hops  and  tobacco.  The  conscience  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War  seemed  to  have  taken  alarm  at  the 
thought  of  giving  a  denial  to  this  Motion, 
and  he  had  had  recourse  to  moving  the  pre- 
vious question.  They  had  denied  the  Mo- 
tion last  year;  what  had  happened  in  the 
interval  to  bring  such  a  change  over  the 
spirit  of  their  dream?  for  though  there 
were  one  or  two  expressions  more  than  in 
the  Motion  of  last  year,  substantially  it 
was  the  same  question.  The  resolution 
had  been  attempted  to  be  negatived  last 
year  on  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Middlesex.  This  year  it 
was  to  be  put  aside  in  a  quiet  way  by  the 
previous  question,  meaning  something  or 
nothing  just  as  might  suit.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  had 
given  them  new  readings  of  Adwsv  S^^3cA 
the  no\Ae  lioi^  %«a^,  \V.  tcv^XX^x^  x^^"^  ^^^ 
t\ier  tiaiiigii  ^^x^  ^'fc«^  ot  ^^w^^-tw^^A- 
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they  were  free,  and  that  it  was  a  good  and 
healthy  sign  when  prices  rose  high  from  a 
hrisk  demand.  Carrying  that  principle  out 
to  its  legitimate  lengths,  the  nohle  Lord 
must  think  the  famine  prices  of  1847  a 
great  hlessing.  Against  this  Motion,  he 
(Mr.  Henley)  had  heard  no  single  argu- 
ment alleged,  though  it  had  heen  descrihed 
as  inconvenient  and  unmeaning;  no  one 
had  ventured  to  deny  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ercising all  the  economy  that  could  he 
practised  with  safety  to  the  country.  The 
oon.  Member  for  Guildford  seemed  to  think 
that  there  was  no  distress  amongst  the 
agriculturists,  hut  ho  believed  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  singular  in  that  feeling;  all 
parties  in  the  House  seemed  to  be  agreed 
that  there  was  a  cloud  hanging  over  the 
country,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  spend 
as  little  as  possible.  This  certainly  was 
anything  but  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
which  had  been  made  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  the  new  system  of  commer- 
cial legislation;  they  were  then  told  that 
they  would  all  be  much  richer.  When  he 
(Mr.  Henley)  looked  back  at  the  state  of 
prosperity  which  this  country  had  enjoyed 
m  lo45,  and  how  willing  both  the  House 
and  the  country  then  were  to  go  along  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  in  the  high  estimates  which  he 
then  produced,  he,  for  one,  could  but  la- 
ment the  change  which  had  come  over  the 
prospects  of  the  country.  Certainly,  peo- 
ple were  in  such  a  condition  now,  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  that  there 
was  a  universal  cry  that  taxes  could  not  be 
borne.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the  House 
to  say  anything  that  would  bear  against 
public  credit;  but  he  could  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that  when  there  was  a 
universal  cry  of  distress,  every  institution 
of  the  country  became,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, endangered.  He  regretted  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War  stating, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  no 
remission  of  taxation  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  would  give  relief  to  the  people, 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  denied  that  he  had 
made  any  such  statement.  He  had  said, 
that  he  saw  in  the  resolution  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Surrey  no  remission  of 
taxation  proposed  that  could  give  relief  to 
the  people. 

Mr.  HENLEY  :  It  came  to  this,  then, 

that  no  pressure  which  such  a  Motion  could 

put  upon  the  Government  was  likely  to  pro- 

aace  such  a  remission  of  taxation  as  would 

give  relief  to  the  country.     He  regretted 
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to  hear  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  because  many  persons  were 
anxious  that  the  recent  change  in  our 
commercial  policy  should  have  a  fair  trial* 
but  they  were  satisfied  it  could  not  have  a 
fair  trial  unless  the  burdens  now  pressing 
upon  the  people  were  removed  or  lightened. 
He  would  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
Motion,  and  he  was  confident  that,  if  it 
were  carried,  its  effect  would  be  to  press 
down  the  public  expenditure. 

Mr.  HEYWORTH  was  understood  to 
say,  that  if  it  was  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Surrey 
to  raise  the  revenue  by  a  property  tax,  he 
was  ready  to  support  the  Motion.  Thej 
must  have  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Government,  and  if  they  remitted  other 
taxation,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to 
draw  the  necessary  revenue  from  property. 
He  considered,  that  if  they  relieved  foreign 
importers  from  duties,  the  produce  of  the 
land  ought  to  be  equally  free  from  all  im- 
posts. They  must  remove  the  duties  not 
merely  from  malt  and  hops,  but  from  every 
thing  else;  and  by  expanding  their  com- 
merce, and  increasing  their  trade,  they 
would  soon  have  every  labouring  man  fully 
employed;  they  would  obtain  relief  from 
the  poor-rates,  and  every  landowner  would 
got  the  full  benefit  of  the  produce  of  hia 
land.  He  considered  that  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth  had  not  only  made 
the  House,  but  also  this  country,  Europe, 
and  the  world  his  debtors  by  the  speech  ho 
had  made  to-night.  It  was  a  great  and 
glorious  speech,  and  would  never  die  out 
out  of  the  memory  of  men.  He  (Mr.  Hey- 
worth)  would  vote  for  the  Motion. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  he  would  not  be 
acting  with  great  inconsistency  in  voting 
for  this,  after  opposing  his  (Mr.  Hume^a) 
Motion,  and  that  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding.  His  excuse 
was,  that  the  present  Motion  was  general, 
and  the  others  specific.  Now,  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  declared  that  the  taxes  re- 
quired for  the  present  expenditure  impeded 
the  operations  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, and  thus  diminished  the  funds  for 
the  employment  of  labour  in  all  branches  of 
productive  industry.  Surely  that  was  ge- 
neral enough.  For  himself,  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  support  retrenchment,  whe- 
ther proposed  by  Tory,  Whig,  or  RadicaL 
He  had  expected  that  the  hon.  Member  who 
mai^e  t\x^  1Lq\I\qil  'S(wii<\.  Vim^  ^^mn  tbe 
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great  iocreftse  in  our  establishments  which 
had  taken  place  since  1792.     He  well  re- 
membered that  the  successive  augmenta- 
tions in  official  salaries,  moved  by  Mr.  Per- 
cival,  were  placed  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
creased price  of  food  during  the  war.    The 
enormous  expenditure  of  Government   at 
that  period,  amounting  to  some  hundred 
millions,  had  produced  a  factitious  state  of 
thin^,  from  which  we  were  only  now  re- 
covering.     In    1821    these   views    were 
adopted  by  Government,   and  the  House 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  public  es- 
tablishments should  be  reduced,  as  would 
be  seen  from  the  Treasury  minute  of  10th 
August,  framed  after  the  resolutions  agreed 
to  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  26th 
of  July.     The  minute  declared  that  all 
public  offices  should  be  restored,  both  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  them,  and  the  emoluments  received,  to 
the  footing  on  which  they  stood  in  1792, 
unless  some  special  reason  existed  to  the 
contrary.      This    was   acted   upon    to   a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  estimates  of 
the    following    year    were    reduced    by 
3,000,0002.      He    thought    the    House 
should   now  adopt  the  same  policy,  and, 
on  that  ground,  every  salary,   from  the 
Crown  to  the  porter,  should  be  considered 
and  reduced.     He  recollected  the  cheers 
of  the  House,  amidst  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  came 
down  and  stated  that  Her  Majesty  had  con- 
sented that  her  income  should  be  subject 
to  direct  taxation.     The  civil  list  had  been 
settled  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  but  let 
any  hon.  Member  look  back  to  the  prices 
of  that  day,  and  see  whether  the  present 
establishments  should  be  continued.     He 
hoped  the  resolution  would  be  carried;  he 
advised  the  Government  to  accept  it,  as 
they  had  accepted  stronger  resolutions  on 
former  occasions,  for  the  situation  of  the 
country  required  it.     In  1792  the  staff  of 
the  Army  cost  12,000^;  at  present  it  cost 
167,000^     Let  them  return  to  the  estab- 
lishments of  1792,  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  1819  and  1821,  and  they 
might  bring  the  expenditure  down  from 
50,000,0007.  to  40,000,0001.,  whilst  keep, 
ing  every  department  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency.    He  hoped  that  this  Motion  would 
be  carried,   and  he  wished  the  same  for 
every  Motion  for  reduction.     That  much 
might  be  effected  was  evidenced  by  what 
had  been  done  for  the  Navy  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Ripon.     That  right  hon.  Gentleman  made 
reduotions  to  the  amount  ot  a  miUioD,  aod 


with  economy  he  increased  the  efficiency  of 
every  department  of  the  service.  But  the 
career  of  economy  was  soon  checked.  In 
1833  there  were  407  ffenerals  in  the  Army, 
and  153  had  been  added  since.  The  same 
story  might  be  told  of  the  Navy  and  the 
half-pay  list,  which  was  760,000{.  at  the 
peace,  and  was  740,0002.  at  the  present 
day.  He  had  only  further  to  say,  that  he 
did  not  support  this  Motion  as  a  means  of 
returning  to  monopoly,  which  he  knew  was 
impossible,  but  as  a  means  of  promoting 
economy;  and  he  thought  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  would  do  a  great  service  to 
the  farmers  if  they  disabused  them  of  any 
hopes  of  a  return  to  protection,  but  encou- 
raged them  to  join  the  other  classes  of  the 
community  in  promoting  economy  in  every 
public  department. 

Mr.  p.  BENNET  said,  they  had  been 
told  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Guildford 
that  the  labouring  classes  were  now  in  a 
better  condition  than  formerly.  He  wished 
some  proof  could  be  adduced  that  such 
was  the  case,  but  for  his  part  he  had  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  contrary  was  the  fact. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  statement  which  he 
had  received  within  the  last  few  days,  de- 
scribing the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  four  or  £ve  parishes  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Suffolk  and  Cambridge,  and  stat- 
ing that  they  had  combined  to  prevent  a 
reduction  of  their  wages  from  8«.  to  Is.  a 
week.  That  reduction  had  been  found  ne- 
cessary, owing  to  the  great  poverty  to 
which  the  farmers  had  been  reduced,  in 
consequence  of  the  taxation  having  been 
taken  off  the  foreigner  and  levied  on  them. 
In  one  instance  ihej  had  gone  to  their 
employer  and  broken  his  machinery  and 
ploughs,  and  then  fired  his  buildings,  de- 
stroying property  to  the  amount  of  2,0002. 
They  had  also,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  re- 
solved, in  case  their  wages  were  not  in- 
creased, to  proceed  in  a  body  to  visit  Her 
Majesty  at  Buckingham  Palace.  He  should 
vote  for  the  Motion,  as  he  believed  that 
economy  might  be  introduced  into  every 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure. 

Mb.  B.  OSBORNE  did  not  like  to  go 
to  a  division  without  explaining  the  con- 
siderations which  should  influence  him  in 
giving  his  vote.  He  had  not  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester,  but 
he  had  listened  attentively  to  the  speeches 
of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  moved 
and  seconded  the  Resolution,  and  the  Iool- 
preasion  prodxic^  qti  \tt&  wkA  \s^  '^^sa.. 
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the  same  Bido  of  the  House  with  the  hon. 
Memher  for  West  Surrey,  and  who  never 
gave  their  support  to  any  legitimate  or 
bond  fide  attempt  to  reduce  taxation — 
were  only  anxious  on  the  present  occasion 
to  make  *' cat's  paws"  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  sat  at  the  same  side  with  him  (Mr. 
Oahome).  This  was  his  deliberate  con- 
viction, and  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  to 
find  that  into  the  trap  they  had  so  inge- 
niously set,  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter had  been  so  unwary  as  to  fall.  He 
was  unaffectedly  sorry  to  find  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
their  artifice,  and  that  he  was  going,  by 
his  vote,  to  undermine  that  sound  commer- 
cial policy  which  it  was  the  glory  and 
honour  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  to  have  designed 
and  perfected.  He  (Mr.  Osborne)  was  re- 
solved not  to  be  a  party  to  any  such  com- 
promise. He  at  least  was  determined  not 
to  allow  himself  to  be  made  a  cat*s  paw  of 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey. 
He  would  cheerfully  record  his  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  any  measure  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman might  bring  forward  in  an  earnest 
and  single-hearted  manner  to  effect  a  re- 
duction in  the  expenditure  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Ordnance,  but  he  would 
take  care  not  to  be  decoyed  into  giving 
a  fallacious  vote  in  favour  of  a  proposition 
which,  though  it  was  brought  forward 
under  the  specious  plea  of  economy,  meant 
in  reality  a  reversal  of  that  free-trade 
policy  to  which  the  Legislature  had  so  fre- 
quently and  80  emphatically  declared  its 
adherence. 

Captain  HARRIS  did  not  expect  any 
such  reduction  of  expenditure  to  result 
from  this  Motion  as  would  enable  the  Go- 
vernment effectually  to  lighten  the  taxa- 
tion; for  with  such  establishments  as  ours, 
and  the  necessities  of  an  empire  like  this, 
he  did  not  think  it  much  beyond  the  mark. 
The  object  of  the  Motion  was  to  compel  a 
revision  of  taxation  which  pressed  with  se- 
verity on  the  labouring  classes,  particu- 
larly the  agriculturists.  The  malt  tax  and 
the  hop  duty  were  the  principal  taxes 
which  pressed  on  the  agricultural  interest, 
not  merely  as  regarded  the  employer,  but 
the  labourer  also.  Those  classes  had  a 
just  right  to  call  for  a  repeal  of  those 
taxes  upon  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Memher  for 
Tamworth  had  rather  taunted  the  Members 
on  that  side  of  the  House  for  having  voted 
Mgainat  a  reduction  in  the  Military  Esti- 


reduction  of  the  ezpenditnre  of  the  coun- 
try. The  right  hon.  Baronet,  however, 
must,  by  this  time,  have  found  out  that  he 
had  not  legislated  altogether  for  the  coon- 
try  in  general.  It  never  should  be  his 
policy  to  vote  under  false  colours,  and  he 
took  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  he 
was  for  a  revision  of  taxation  by  the  equit- 
able adjustment  of  local  bunlens,  and  by 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  customs  duties 
on  the  basis  of  a  revenue  tariff,  in  which 
case  he  contemplated  the  imposition  of  a  59. 
fixed  duty  on  com.  This  was  policy  which 
he  believed  many  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  would  support,  if  they  had  the 
courage.  The  08,  duty  would  yield 
1,500,000«.  or  2,000,000?.  a  year  to  the 
revenue,  and  prevent  the  market  from 
being  swamped  as  it  was  at  present.  He 
did  not  desire  a  higher  duty  if  this  fair 
adjustment  of  taxation  were  adopted,  nor 
would  he  in  that  case  support  any  Mo- 
tion for  imposing  anything  beyond  that 
amount. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  had  be- 
lieved,  until  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  had  addressed 
the  House,  that  it  was  scarcely  posMble  to 
add  to  the  variety  of  grounds  on  which 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  support  this  Mo- 
tion. If  time  and  opportunity  served  to 
go  through  the  various  speeches,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  each  Gentleman  would 
give  his  vote,  he  thought  it  would  afford  a 
curious  illustration  of  what  really  would  be 
the  amount  of  opinion  expressed,  and  the 
light  that  the  public  would  derive  from  the 
vote  which  would  he  come  to  to-night.  But 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  had,  with  his  accustomed 
candour,  declared  to  the  House  what  was 
his  object  in  supporting  the  resolution,  and 
he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  begged,  especiallj  of 
those  Gentlemen  who  sat  on  that  (the 
Ministerial)  side  of  the  House,  to  mark  the 
grounds  on  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  should  support  the  Motion.  He 
said  he  did  not  think  that  any  reduction  of 
taxation  would  be  of  service  unless  it  were 
accompanied  by  a  reimposilion  of  a  duty 
on  corn.  [Captain  Harris  :  Any  large 
reduction.]  Effectually  to  lighten  taxa- 
tion was  the  frank  and  candid  statement  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman;  and  how, 
with  that  opinion,  he  could  vote  for  the 
Motion  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
couched,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover,  for 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  stated 
that  the  object  he  had  in  giving  this  vote 
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that  the  Honse  had  taken,  and  he  said  dis- 
tinctly that  he  contemplated  a  duty  on  the 
import  of  com  to  the  amount  of  5;.  a 
quarter.  And  now,  with  regard  to  the 
terms  of  the  Motion,  he  certainly  was  not 
prepared,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  to  express  anything  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  terms.  Indeed,  his 
reasons  for  asking  the  House  to  negative 
the  Motion  would  he  altogether  inconsistent 
with  any  such  argument.  He  should  pre- 
sent himself  with  ill  grace  to  the  House, 
if  he  were  not  able  to  state  to  them  that 
he  thought  the  Government  had  given 
practical  proof,  not  merely  by  professions 
out  by  actions  in  the  reductions  they  had 
carried  out  in  the  present  and  in  the  past 
year,  that  they  felt  that  all  unnecessary 
expenditure  produced  unnecessary  taxation, 
and  that  all  taxation  was  in  itself  a  great 
evil  to  all  classes,  and  more  especially  to 
the  working  classes  of  the  country;  and 
that  it  was  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
House  to  reduce  that  expenditure  as  ra- 
pidly as  they  could  consistently  with  those 
other  interests  which  it  was  their  duty  not 
to  lose  sight  of.  On  the  three  great  esti- 
mates— those  upon  which  alone  everybody 
agreed  any  large  reductions  could  take 
place — he  meant  for  the  three  great  ser- 
vices of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance — 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  Y  30,0002.  had  been 
saved  this  year,  and,  as  compared  with  the 
year  before,  not  less  than  a  million  sterling. 
This,  he  said,  was  a  prnctical  proof  that 
the  Government  had  not  neglected  their 
duty  to  the  House  in  this  respect,  and  that 
they  had  gradually  but  effectually  applied 
themselves  to  retrenchment.  He  was 
aware  that  a  desire  animated  the  people  of 
the  country  that  economy  should  be  car- 
ried into  effect  consistently  with  the  real 
interest  of  the  country.  He  would  not 
inquire  into  the  reasons  which  made  gen- 
tlemen in  the  landed  interest  especially 
eager  on  this  subject  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Whatever  those  reasons  might  be, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  see  that 
the  public  money  should  be  expended  only 
with  a  special  view  to  the  public  good. 
But  was  this  a  reason  for  agreeing  to  an 
abstract  resolution  like  this,  and  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  Government  had  given 
practical  proof  of  the  spirit  of  economy 
which  animated  them.  Was  it  not  unfair 
and  most  ungenerous  to  a  Government, 
who  were  doing  their  duty  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  to  put  them  in  a  situation  in 
which  they  were  likely  to  be  told  that. any 
reduction  which  they  might  make  was  all 
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done  under  the  pressure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  not  because  they  were  them- 
selves inclined  to  do  it  ?  That  was  a  most 
unfair  and  ungenerous  manner  of  attack- 
ing the  Government,  and  he  had  a  right 
to  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  justified  any  such  attack. 
But  he  conceived  that  there  would  be 
evil  consequences  of  a  far  graver  descrip- 
tion than  any '  annoyance  to  Government 
which  would  follow  from  the  passing  of 
this  Motion.  He  believed  that  the  impres- 
sion out  of  doors  would  be  of  a  most  un- 
fortunate description,  and  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  great  delusion.  He  could  not,  he 
confessed,  altogether  separate  a  Motion  of 
this  kind  from  the  speeches  of  the  hen. 
Gentlemen  who  proposed  and  seconded  it. 
He  believed  there  never  was  a  time  in  this 
country  when  it  was  more  important  for 
the  real  interests  of  the  country  that  the 
credit  of  the  country  should  be  unshaken; 
and  he  must  say  that  the  language  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  brought  forward  the 
Motion,  and  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxfordshire,  who  was  generally  so  prudent 
and  cautious,  when  he  told  the  House  that 
taxation  was  becomiug  unbearable  in  the 
country,  he  could  not  help  supposing  that 
language  of  that  kind  would  lead  foreign 
nations  to  form  a  most  inaccurate  notion  of 
the  real  resources  and  the  financial  state  of 
the  country.  He  did  not  deny  that  there 
was  distress  in  portions  of  the  country;  he 
believed  that  among  the  agriculturists  there 
was  great  and  severe,  though  ho  hoped  but 
temporary,  distress;  but  to  state  that  the 
whole  of  the  country  was  in  a  distressed 
condition,  or  to  state  that  it  was  less  ca- 
pable of  exertion  for  any  national  object, 
or  to  support  the  taxation  of  the  country, 
was  a  statement  which  he  believed  might 
be  made  with  as  little  or  less  proof  in  this 
year  of  1850  than  in  any  period  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  He  was  quite  aware 
that  general  professions  of  economy  were 
but  little  attended  to,  and  he  should  think 
them  little  worthy  of  attention  had  not  the 
Government  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
belong  given  practical  proofs  by  the  re- 
ductions they  had  made.  He  therefore 
hoped  that  the  House  would  not  agree  to 
a  Motion  of  this  kind,  which  might  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  almost  anything.  When 
the  estimates  were  brought  forward  was 
the  time  for  hon.  Members  to  object  to  un- 
necessary expenditure,  and  to  economise. 
One  word  only  before  he  sat  down.  He  heard 
with  the  same  pleasure  that  the  whole 
House  did  the  able  speech  of  the  ri^ht 
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bon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  and  he  quite  agreed  with  him»  that 
the  real  state  of  this  country  must  depend  not 
on  great  and  overwhelming  establishments, 
bat  upon  respectable  establishments,  and 
above  all,  upon  a  contented  and  prosperous 

Eiople,  and  upon  well-ordered  finances. 
e  also  agreed  with  him,  that  with  regard 
to  our  colonies,  it  was  not  wise  to  push  to 
an  extreme  that  care  to  provide  for  what- 
ever contingency  migh^  happen,  for  that 
by  80  doing  we  should  cripple  our  means. 
But  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  Gen- 
tlemen put  a  false  interpretation  on  the 
l(ipguage  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
when  they  stated  they  understood  him  to 
abandon  the  defences  of  any  portion  of  the 
einpire.  He  should  deprecate  any  such 
language,  coming  from  what  quarter  it 
might;  but  he  did  not  understand  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  say  anything  of  the 
kind.  His  (Mr.  Labouchere's)  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  colonies  was,  that  we 
might  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  we 
had  hitherto  done,  gradually  adopt  other 
defences  than  the  military  power  of  this 
country;  but  at  the  same  time  wo  could 
not  escape  the  duty  which  the  position 
of  this,  as  the  mother  country,  devolved 
upon  us. 

Sir  R.  peel,  in  explanation,  said,  he 
had  not  been  aware  that  so  erroneous  a 
construction  either  had  been,  or  coul4  pos- 
sibly be,  put  upon  what  he  had  said,  as 
had  been  just  alluded  to  by  the  rigfit  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  So  far  was  it  from  being  true, 
that  no  man  would  be  disposed  to  make  a 
more  vigorous  exertion  than  himself  for 
the  preservation  of  any  part  of  the  British 
empire  that  should  be  assailed.  What  he 
aaia  was,  that  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary that  every  garrison  and  every  fortifi- 
cation, in  every  part  of  the  colonies,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  peace,  should  be  kept 
in  as  perfect  a  state  as  if  we  had  a  right 
to  expect  an  attack  upon  them.  He  stated 
that  we  must  trust  in  some  degree  to  the 
natural  energy  of  the  British  subject  to 
defend  any  portion  of  the  British  empire 
that  might  be  menaced. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  regarded  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  as  a 
truism,  and  he  did  not  see  how  any  one 
could  object  to  it.  He  was  astonished 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not 
adopt  it.  For  himself,  he  regarded  the 
Motion  as  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that 
be  did  not  know  he  should  have  voted  fox 
h  but  for  the  speech  of  the  right  bon.  t\ie 


Secretary  at  War.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  told  them  that  the  consequence 
of  the  resolution  passed  last  year  was  that 
the  Government  had  sent  round  a  circular 
to  all  the  public  departments,  stating  tlieir 
wish  that  the  utmost  practicable  economy 
should  be  adopted.  That  would  be  a  rea- 
son why  he  should  rote  for  the  present 
Motion.  The  Government  had  asked  for 
an  increase  of  the  income  tax,  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  not  meet  the  ex- 
penditure; but  althpugh  the  increase  oi^ 
the  income  tax  had  been  refused,  they  had 
not  only  met  the  expenditure,  but  effected 
a  surplus.  He  agreed  in  thinkinff  that 
the  weight  of  taxation  was  unbearable,  and 
that  something  must  be  done,  especially  to 
take  off  the  burden  of  taxation  which 
pressed  upon  the  industrious  classpa.  He 
also  agreed  that  since  there  had  been  a 
change  from  high  to  low  prices,  there  oueht 
to  be  a  reduction  in  all  offices  and  aalanea, 
from  the  highest  downwards.  After  the 
warning  given  by  the  right  hon.  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  that  anotner  circular  urging 
economy  must  be  sent  round  if  this  resolu- 
tion passed,  he  should  vote  for  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  said,  that  if  this 
were  some  specific  Motion  to  lighten  the 
taxes  pf  the  community,  he  would  vote  for 
it ;  but  he  was  very  much  of  opinion  tl^at 
this  Motion  was  a  trap,  which  bis  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester  had 
fallen  into.  It  was  a  specious  move.  The 
Motion  was  true;  but  what  were  the  inten- 
tions and  views  of  the  majority  who  voted 
for  it?  It  was  a  vote  that  might  catch 
a  few  Members  who  were  not  accustomed 
to  the  tactics  of  that  House;  but  if  the 
Motion  were  coupled  with  the  speeches  of 
those  who  had  supported  it,  the  House 
might  bo  convincea  that  the  supporters  of 
the  Motion  would  not  agree  to  any  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  that  would  be  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  people  in  general.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Yorkshire,  who  seconded 
the  Motion,  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax.  Now,  he  considered  that  the 
malt  tax  might  be  repealed  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  without  appealing  to  that 
House.  He  had  voted  in  the  two  minori- 
ties on  the  late  Motions  for  reduction  of 
expenditure,  and  whenever  a  Motion  for  a 
specific  reduction  of  taxation  came  before 
him,  he  would  support  it.  But  he  was  not 
fond  of  these  sham  Motions.  If  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  were  in  favour  of  ecpnomy 
and  te\xe.\i<^hm<^nt^  let  them  vote  for  the 
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present  Motion  was  a  deception  and  a  fal- 
lacy, which  should  not  have  his  support. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  said,  that  if  the 
present  Motion  were  a  "  trap,"  it  had  as- 
suredly caught  him,  for  he  meant  to  vote 
for  it.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  in- 
tions  and  meaning  of  those  who  had  brought 
forward  this  Motion.  He  took  it  as  he 
found  it,  and  he  not  only  saw  nothing  to 
object  in  it,  but  something  that  he  was 
very  ready  to  support.  He  had  a  Motion 
of  his  own  that  had  stood  for  to-night  for 
the  repeal  of  the  window  duties,  which 
pressed  heavily  on  all  classes,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  labouring  classes,  and  he 
expected  and  hoped  that  in  return  for  sup- 
porting the  present  Motion,  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  would  vote  in  favour  of  his 
resolution  in  favour  of  repealing  the  win- 
dow tax  when  it  came  on. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  replied:  He  felt 
neither  indignation  nor  contempt  towards 
those  wlio  called  tl)is  a  dishonest  Motion; 
such  charges  were  altogether  unworthy  of 
notice.  But  he  could  tell  them  what  Mo- 
tions were  **  sham  Motions'* — they  were 
those  Motions  that  everybody  knew  would 
not  press  the  Government.  Certainly, 
however  amusing  might  be  the  discre- 
pancies strung  together  in  support  of  this 
Motion,  the  discrepancies  by  which  it  had 
been  opposed  were  not  less  amusing.  One 
hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was  a  mere  truism. 
"  So  powerful  was  it,"  said  the  right  hon. 
the  Secretary  at  War,  **  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  acted  upon  it  last  year;"  and 
another  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  would  not 
vote  for  it  because  he  would  not  be  made  a 
cat's  paw.  It  appeared  he  had  been  mis- 
understood when  he  dealt  with  the  taxes 
that  pressed  peculiarly  on  the  labourer  and 
the  small  farmer.  He  thought  he  had 
been  explicit  enough,  for  he  took  tobacco 
and  hops,  and  various  other  things,  as  illus- 
trations of  articles  the  cultivation  of  which 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  Go- 
vernment. An  hon.  Member  had  asked 
what  advantage  the  people  of  Paisley  would 
gain  by  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  It 
was  true  that  what  they  drank  was  not  ale, 
but  whisky;  but  it  might  as  well  be  said, 
that  as  they  did  not  live  upon  wheaten 
bread,  but  on  Scotch  porriage  and  oat 
cake,  of  what  benefit  to  them  was  the 
opening  of  the  ports  to  foreign  wheat? 
It  was  known  to  his  Friends  around  him 
that  he  had  intended  to  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  on  Friday  night,  but  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  House.    The 


hon.  Gentleman  opposite  the  Member  for 
Guildford  had  contradicted  one  of  his  (Mr. 
Drummond's)  statements,  but  he  happened 
to  receive  a  petition  from  the  neigbourhood 
of  Guildford  that  day,  from  which  the  House 
would  bo  able  to  judge  which  of  the  state^ 
ments  was  most  accordant  with  the  fact. 
[The  hon.  Gentleman  here  read  an  extract 
from  the  petition,  to  the  effect,  that  tl^a 
petitioners,  believing  there  was  no  proba- 
bility of  a  return  to  protection,  considered 
the  duty  on  malt,  hops,  and  bricks,  most 
inconsistent  in  principle,  and  unfair  and 
injurious  to  the  farmer,  and  prayed  for 
their  total  repeal,  and  for  liberty  to  thft 
farmer  to  grow  any  root  whatsoever  on  hi* 
land.  They  also  prayed,  as  the  pricev  of 
all  needful  commodities  were  considerably 
reduced,  that  all  public  salaries  and  pen- 
sions should  be  reduced  in  a  corresponding 
degree.]  "  Believing  there  was  no  proba- 
bility of  a  return  to  protection  " — this  was 
the  language  of  men  who,  they  were  al- 
ways told,  would  listen  to  nothing  but 
getting  back  a  5s,  duty  on  com.  The  hon. 
Gentleman's  nearest  neighbour  —  than 
whom  a  more  respectable  man  did  not 
exist — called  his  labourers  together  lately* 
and  told  them — 

**  My  good  fellows,  Fm  not  able  to  pay  you  |br 
your  labour  as  I  have  done.  Two  courses  are 
open  to  me — I  will  either  keep  you  all  on  at  re- 
duced wages,  or  I  must  turn  off  some  of  you  alto* 
gether." 

The  men  took  a  day  to  consider  of  it;  and 
they  all  agreed  to  work  for  him  at  reduced 
wages.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  hon. 
Gentlemen  talk  as  they  had  done  about  his 
making  light  of  the  public  credit.  What 
he  said  was,  that  they  had  not  kept  faith 
with  the  public  debtor;  and,  therefore,  it 
was  those  hon.  Gentlemen,  and  not  he, 
who  had  taught  the  country  to  hold  the 
public  creditor  so  very  cheaply.  He  had 
several  times  said  he  would  rather  vote  for 
a  higher  property  tax  than  endanger  the 
rights  of  the  public  creditor.  Whenever 
he  heard  hon.  Gentlemen  talk  as  they  had 
done  on  this  subject,  it  always  forcibly  re- 
minded him  of  La  Fontaine's  fable,  Le$ 
Betes  Malades,  The  public  debtor  was 
like  the  poor  animals  which  the  lion  was 
told  it  had  done  too  great  an  honour  to 
by  crackinff  their  bones ;  but  the  public 
creditor,  like  the  jackass  of  the  fable, 
as  soon  as  it  saw  it  was  about  to  be 
interfered  with,  exclaimed.  Comment  maif^ 
ger  le  foin  d^autrui  ?  He  had  repeatedly 
warned  the  House  of  the  peril  arising  from 
the  doctrines  of  repudiation  that  wara 
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growing  up  in  the  country;  Aa&  the  fact 
wu,  our  whole  sj-stem  of  legislation  had 
produced  &  looBt  vjCiou«  atato  of  things, 
enabling  a  few  greedy  capitalists  to  realise 
ooloSBa)  fortunes  amidst  a  starvin[^  people. 
And  a  reiiiarlcal)le  proof  of  this  waa,  ilial 
when  Mr  {"itt  was  enacting  the  legacy 
duty,  he  thought  it  absurd  to  establish  a 
legacy  duty  for  the  cn»e  of  tiie  millionaire, 
as  it  was  then  supposed  to  be  utterly  im- 
poisibte  that  euch  enormous  fortunoA  could 
DO  amassed  by  particular  indvidual^B.  In 
conclusion,  he  maintained  thn  thi^  was  no 
aham  or  covert  Motion;  was  plain  nud 
intelligible;  and  therefore  he  looked  for  the 
iapport  of  the  House  upon  it. 

Whereupon  Previous  Question  put, 
"That  that  Question  be  now  put." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  156;  Noes 
190 :  Majority  34. 

Lilt  of  the  Ates. 


Aleock,  T. 
Arbuthnott,  boo.  II. 
Anihdnll,  Capt.  M. 
Ai4 Wright,  G. 
Bnillio,  II.  J. 
BukM,  G. 
Btnington,  Viact. 
Bus,  M.  T. 
B«nnet,  P. 
Bemfbrd,  W. 
BlMksCoDe,  W.  S. 
Bliir,  S. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bland  rord,  Atnrq.  of 
Blewitt.  a.  J. 
Boldera,  II.  G. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P, 
BruDiton.T.  W. 
Bmnridge,  R. 
Bright,  J. 
Brocklohunt,  J. 
Brooko,  Lord 
Bruca,  Lord  E. 
Book,  L.  W. 
BalUr,SirJ.Y. 
Burrougbea,  H.  N. 
Cabbell.  B.  B. 
C»rew,  W.  H.  P. 
Oannituh,  hon.  G.  11. 
Chattfrton,  Col. 
Chriatf ,  S. 
elite,  U,  II 
CoUbold,  J.C. 
Cobden,  II. 
Cooki,  T.  S. 
Cole,  hon.  II.  A. 
Oolei,  II.  B. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Oqbitt.  W. 
SMliwood,  Sir  G.  U. 
Daeilea,  W. 
Deicrem,  J.  T. 
Dick, Q. 
"■  "     .,  S. 


Duke,  Sir  J. 
DuQosD,  Viact, 
IhiDc*[i,  G. 
Doncombc,  hoQ.  A. 
DuDcombc.  hon.  0. 
Da  Pre,  C.  G. 
Edwards,  II. 
Emljn,  A'iKt. 
Erniis,  W. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Tagan,  W. 
Famh.ini,  E.  B. 

Fellow'pa,'  E, 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 

Forbes,  W. 
Fordjce,  A.  P. 
Foreator,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Frewon,  C.  U. 
Fuller.  A.  E. 
Gatkell,  J.  M. 
Gibson.  r[.  hon.  T.  M. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Grccnall,  G. 
Greene,  J. 
Grogaii,  E. 
Gwyn,  II. 
Hallbrd.  Sir  II. 
llnll,  Sir  B. 
lli>l«y.  1'.  1'. 
IlamlKon,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  II. 
Harris,  lion.  Capt. 
Ilaitio,  A. 
nentey,  J.  W. 
Iley worth,  L. 
llildynr.!,  R.  C. 
Ilildjnrd,  T.  B.  T. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope.  U.T. 
Hornby,  J. 


Humphery,  Aid. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kddi,  Col. 
Lacy,  II.  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lewiabam,  Visot. 
Lockhut,  W. 
Long,  W. 
lx.poi,  Sir  R. 
Lualiiiigton,  C, 
Lvgon,  hon.  Gen, 
Mackcnrie.W  F. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mannern,  Lord  G. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Meui,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Mowatt,  F. 
MuUingi.  J.  R. 
Munti,  G.  F. 
Naas,  Lord 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Oswald,  A. 
Paeke,  C.  ff . 
Palmer,  B. 
I'echell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Pelham,  hon.  D.  A. 
Plmnptre,  J.  P. 
Portal,  M. 
Prime,  R. 
Kicharda,  R. 


Salwpy,  Col. 
Sandart,  G. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Scully,  F. 
Seymer,  H.  E. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Simeon,  3. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
SotheroD,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  hoD.  E.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  J. 
SulliTan,  M. 
Thompaon,  Aid. 
Ttaompaon,  G, 
Troror,  hon.  O,  R. 
Vesoy,  boD.  T 
Walinaley.  SirJ 
Walflli.  Sir  J.  B. 
WawD,  J.  T. 
Tork,  bon.  E.  T. 


£i(to/ lie  Noes. 


Abd»,  Sir  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Ausley,  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  bon.  SirF.r. 
Baring.  T. 
Bamard.  E.  G. 
liellew.  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  Adm. 
Berkeley,  bon.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Bemal,  R. 
Blnth,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall.  S   W 
llowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Urockman,  E.  D. 
Brotlierton,  J. 
ilvoiviK',  U,  b, 
Uulkfk'j,  Sir  K.  B.  W. 
Bunbury.  E.  H. 
Buafeild,  W. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Card  well,  E. 
Carter.  J.  D. 
Caatlereagh,  Viset. 
CavenJiah,  hon.  C.  C. 
Caiendiib,  W.  G. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Cliarteria.  ban.  F. 
.CiiMw»,  !.■«. 


aenenta,  bon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  n.  ban.  Sir  G. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
CoUina.  ff , 
Cony,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cowan,  C. 

Cowper,  lion.  "ff.  F. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Currie.  H. 
Currie,  R. 
Dawaon,  hon.  T.  V. 
Denison,  E. 

D'Eyocourt.rt.hn.  C.T. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Duucuft,  J. 
Dundaa,  Adm. 
lJnndaa.G. 

Dundai,  rt.  lion.  Sir  D. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Ebrington,  Viict. 
Ellioe.  H.  bon.  K. 
EUia,  J. 

EUiot,hop.  J.  E. 
EoBetd,  Visct. 
Erana,  Sir  De  L. 
Fergnaon,  Col. 
FerBuaon,  Sir  E.  A. 
Fitiroy,  hon.  H. 
Foley.  J.  H.  U, 
Foraler,  H. 
FoKeaene,  hon.  3.  W. 
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GI711,  G.  C. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
GrenfoU,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardcastle,  J.  At 
Harris,  R. 
Ilatchell,  J. 
Ilawes,  B. 

Ilayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Hcald,  J. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hogg.  Sir  J.  W. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  J.  K. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Ker,  R. 

King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lcnnard,  T.  B. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Loch,  J. 
Mackie,  J. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Moffiitt,  G. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Mulgraye,  Earl  of 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Oonnell,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  U. 
Osborne,  R. 


Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  F. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  0.  H. 
Sandars,  J. 
Sorope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shaflo,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.  Sir  W. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tancred,  U.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 
TufneU,  H. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
WorUey,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
WyviU.  M. 

TELLKRS. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
Grey,  R.  W. 


JEWS. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood,  ia  bringing  forward 
the  Motion  of  which  ho  had  given  notice, 
said,  he  would  not  detain  the  House  at  any 
length.  The  matter  which  had  given  rise 
to  it  was  notorious,  and  it  was  unnecessary 


meat,  when  it  first  met,  a  Gentleman  who 
was  unable  to  take  his  seat  in  that  House 
in  consequence  of  certain  oaths  which 
were  necessary,  or  which  were  supposed 
to  be  necessary,  to  be  taken  by  Members 
at  the  table  before  taking  their  seats.  ' 
That  Gentleman  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  a  Bill  (introduced  and  passed  through 
the  House  by  a  considerable  majority)  be- 
ing rejected  in  another  place,  resigned  his 
seat,  and  the  same  Gentleman  was  again 
returned  by  a  large  majority  of  the  eleo- 
tors  of  the  city  of  London.  As  one  of 
those  electors,  and  having  been  called  upon 
by  several  others  of  that  great  body  (under 
other  circumstances  it  would  be  great  pre- 
sumption on  his  part  to  do  so),  he  had 
taken  upon  himself  to  submit  this  Motion 
to  the  House  with  a  view  to  have  a  full 
inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  which 
might  be  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  the 
House  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  a  matter  which  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  withhold  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  for  any  lengthened  pe- 
riod. Nobody  could  suppose  that  a  Gen- 
tleman who  was  twice  returned  by  such  an 
important  constituency  as  that  of  the  oitj 
of  London,  and  who  hitherto,  for  reasons 
so  well  known,  had  been  unable  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House,  would  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  that  situation  without  a  deci- 
sion being  come  to  one  way  or  the  other 
with  reference  to  his  position.  It  was  not 
for  him  (Mr.  W.  P.  Wood)  to  prejudge  the 
question,  his  object  merely  was  to  have  a 
Committee  of  inquiry  appointed,  and  he 
rested  his  proposition  on  a  precedent  he 
had  found  in  the  journals,  with  reference 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Pease,  when  he  claimed 
a  seat  in  that  House  on  making  an  affir- 
mation, instead  of  taking  the  oaths  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  latest  Act  of  Par- 
liament on  the  subject — the  6th  George 
III.  Upon  that  occasion  Mr.  Pease  was 
not  allowed  to  take  the  affirmation  until  a 
full  inquiry  was  made  on  the  subject;  and 
he  would  precisely  adopt  the  course  then 
taken,  making  only  such  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  Motion  as  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  this  case  rendered  necessary. 
The  form  of  the  Motion  in  Mr.  Pease's 
case  was — 


"  That  a  Select  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  search  the  Journals  of  the  House,  and  to  report 
such  precedents  and  such  Acts,  or  parts  of  Acts 
of  Parliament,  in  relation  to  the  persons  called 
Quakers  taking  their  scats,  and  \sa!cAw^^  v^swaacoh. 


for  him  to  enter  into  any  detail  on  the 
subject.  The  House  was  aware  that  the 
city  of  LoDdoD  bad  returned  to  this  Parlia-  \  T\ie  Miotioii  Yie  \«A  \.q  y«^w«oN.\»  ^^  Ykss^^ 
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was  the  same,  substituting  the  word  Jews 
for  Quakers.  He  believed  those  inquiries 
would  produce  important  information  to 
assist  and  guide  the  Ilouse  in  arriving  at 
a  determination  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken 
with  regard  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
city  of  London  at  the  present  moment.  If 
there  could  be  unanimity  on  the  question  be- 
tween both  Houses  of  Parliament,  then  a 
Bill  to  remove  all  doubt  would  be  the  proper 
course  to  be  taken;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
felt  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  of  which  they  had  been 
at  all  times  so  tenacious,  should  not  bo 
needlessly  invaded.  He  thought  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  assume  that  there  was 
no  intention  of  bringing  forward  any  Bill 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  this  question. 
No  one  could  suppose  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  election  of  Baron  Rothschild  for 
the  city  of  London  should  be  determined 
without  inquiry,  or  that  he  should  be  ex- 
duded  from  the  House,  or  allowed  to  re- 
main in  his  present  position,  or  tbat  the 
city  of  London  should  be  permitted  to 
be  imperfectly  represented,  without  a 
step  being  taken  to  ascertain  the  exact 
nature  of  the  oaths  which  by  law  could 
be  required  to  be  taken  by  him  before 
he  could  take  his  scat.  The  nature  of 
these  oaths  depended  upon  a  vast  variety 
of  circumstances;  for  there  were  no  less 
than  nineteen  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing 
on  the  subject,  and  he  could  not  say  that 
there  were  not  more.  It  would  be  also 
important  to  consider  the  mode  in  which 
Mr.  Pease  was  admitted  as  a  Member  of 
that  House,  in  order  to  come  to  a  just  con- 
clusion upon  the  subject  of  oaths.  It  was 
only  within  the  last  few  weeks,  however, 
that  he  had  learnt  the  exact  mode  in  which 
that  Gentleman  had  made  affirmation — 
namely,  by  a  form  which  omitted  the  words 
"upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.'* 
That  Gentleman  was  admitted,  it  ap- 
peared, not  in  conformity  with  any  express 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  by  a  resolution  of 
the  House;  and  it  would  be  important, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  bore  upon  the  question. 
It  would  also  be  important  to  consider  the 
mode  in  the  various  other  religious  deno- 
minations were  permitted  to  take  oaths  at 
the  present  moment.  Tlio  1st  and  2nd 
of  Victoria,  chap.  105,  was  declaratory  | 
in  this  respect;  but  it  would  be  advisable 
that  a  further  inquiry  should  be  instituted. 
With  regard  to  that  declaratory  Act,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  Committee 
&hoold  consider  what  waa  the  exact  state 


of  the  law  as  to  the  taking  of  oaths 
by  persons  not  professing  the  Christian 
religion;  and  it  would  be  essential  to  as- 
certain, as  a  matter  of  evidence,  what  was 
deemed  a  binding  mode  of  administering 
an  oath  to  Members  of  the  Jewish  persua- 
sion. He  contented  himself  with  making 
this  short  statement,  as  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  argue  the  justice  of  the 
case  at  this  moment.  But,  in  justice  to 
himself,  he  might  say,  that  he  had  not 
brought  forward  this  question  simply  oh 
his  own  responsibility.  He  had  consulted 
lawyers  of  the  highest  eminence  on  tho 
subject — Gentlemen  who  had  sat  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  they  all  concurred 
in  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  admit- 
ting Jews  to  Parliament  was  a  grave  one, 
which  he,  therefore,  felt  Parliametit  ought 
to  decide  upon  without  delay.  He  shoold, 
therefore,  beg  leave  to  move — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
search  the  Journals  of  this  Iloose,  and  to  report 
suuh  Precedents  and  such  Acts,  or  parts  of  Aets 
of  Parliament,  as  relate  to  the  question  of  Jews  or 
other  persons  being  admitted  to  take  their  teats 
in  Parliament  without  being  sworn  upon  the  Holy 
Gospels;  and  further,  to  inquire  and  report  in 
what  manner  Joseph  Pease,  esquire,  on  taking  liis 
seat  in  this  House  in  the  year  1888,  made  Af- 
firmation to  the  effect  of  the  Oaths  required  by 
Law  to  be  taken  by  Members  before  taking  tkeir 
seats  in  this  House ;  and  also,  to  inquire  and  re- 
port in  what  manner  Jews  and  other  persona  not 
professing  the  Christian  Religion  are  permtttad 
to  make  oath  in  Courts  of  Justice  and  other  places 
where  an  Oath  is  allowed,  authorised,  or  required 
to  be  taken." 

Mr.  ARKWRIGHT  did  not  think  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  made  out 
any  case  at  all.  He  stated  that  a  Gentle- 
man had  been  returned  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, but  that  that  Gentleman  had  never 
come  to  the  House  to  take  his  seat ;  and 
that  was  all  they  knew  about  it.  They 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  a  Jew  dr 
not. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE,  as  one  who  bad 
paid  some  attention  to  this  subject,  should 
like  to  be  informed  whether  it  was  pro- 
posed that  this  Committee  shonld  be  em- 
powered to  take  evidence  ? 

Mr.  p.  wood  apprehended  tbat  that 
was  a  question  for  after  consideration,  al- 
though he  presumed  that  the  Committee 
would  assume  the  usual  right  of  calling 
witnesses  before  them. 

Mr.  MACKENZIE  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  the  necessary  connexion  between 
the  in(^uiry  with  regard  to  oaths  taken  bj 
^\^m\>^T%  Ql^^t\\\i\xvc^\i\»,^\A\2bi<^  oaths  and 
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Mr.  p.  wood  said,  that  he  rested  a 
considcrahle  portion  of  his  Motion  on  the 
ease  of  Mr.  Pease;  and  with  respect  to  the 
affirmation  in  that  case  no  record  had  heen 
kept. 

Sm  R.  PEEL  said,  that  on  two  several 
occasions  he  had  given  his  cordial  support 
to  the  nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, in  attempting  hy  law  to  remove 
the  impediments  which  obstructed  the  ad- 
mission of  Jews  to  Parliament.  Had  the 
noble  Lord  proceeded,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Session,  again  to  move  those  im- 
pediments by  legislative  enactment,  there 
was  no  Member  of  that  Ilouse  who  would 
be  disposed  to  give  a  more  cordial  support 
to  that  Bill  than  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would. 
He  understood  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  city  of  Oxford 
to  propose  a  Committee  to  make  an  in- 
quiry which  should  not  prejudge  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  If  that  were  the  under- 
standing he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  offer  no 
objection  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  this  he  must  say  distinctly, 
that  there  was  no  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
voted  strenuously  against  the  admission  of 
the  Jews  who  woiild  watch  with  greater 
iealousy  than  ho  would  watch  any  attempt 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  supersede 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
would  not  argue  the  subject  now,  but  he 
hoped  the  House  would  altogether  sus- 
pend its  judgment,  and  not  consider  that 
the  case  of  Mr.  Pease  was  at  all  a  pre- 
cedent, or  an  admission  of  the  right  of 
other  Dissenters  to  sit  in  the  House.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  said  that 
there  wore  other  matters  which  ought  to 
be  considered.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was 
ready  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
them ;  but  so  far  as  the  single  case  of  Mr. 
Pease  was  concerned,  he  conceived  that 
there  were  enactments  which  clearly  dis- 
tinguished the  case  of  the  Quakers  from 
other  Dissenters  from  the  Established 
Church,  and  that  that  ease,  taken  alone, 
did  not  constitute  a  precedent.  What 
might  be  the  other  precedents  alluded  to 
he  would  not  inquire.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  do  so.  The  high  character  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  both  for  learning  and 
integrity,  justified  the  House  in  believing 
that  he  would  not  submit  the  Motion  if  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary.  Still,  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  must  say  again  that  after  having 
twice  voted  for  the  admission  of  the  Jews 
to  Parliament,  there  was  no  Gentleman  in 
that  House  who  would  watch  with  greater 
jealousy  than  he  would,  lest  any  interfe- 


rence should  be  attempted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  J.  S.  WORTLEY  said,  it  was  liot 
his  intention  to  oppose  the  Motion.  Though 
he  had  on  every  occasion  supported  the 
Bill  for  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  PaN 
liament,  he  confessed  that  he  felt  none  of 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Whatever  the  decision  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee might  arrive  at,  it  could  not  con- 
clude the  question,  because  no  decision, 
even  of  the  House,  could  withdraw  tUlit 
question  from  the  decision  of  the  coiirts  of 
law,  it  being  competent  to  any  person  to 
institute  proceedings  in  the  courts  under 
circumstances  of  the  kind,  add  proceedings 
of  such  a  nature  might  revive  former  un- 
fortunate conflicts. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  did  not  conclude 
that  the  House,  in  appointing  this  Coih- 
mittee  at  all,  passed  any  jddgmeilt  with 
respect  to  the  question  itself — namely^ 
whether  a  Jew  could  take  a  seat  in  that 
House,  by  taking  an  oath  in  any  Other 
form  than  that  usually  taken  by  Members 
of  the  House.  But  he  thought  it  of  great 
importance  that  there  should  be  a  Com- 
mittee upon  the  subject.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  question  as  to  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  House  interpreted  them  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Pease,  was  of  very  consider- 
able importance.  How  it  was  that  Mr. 
Pease  should  have  made  an  affirmation  m 
the  manner  in  which  he  did,  and  thai 
afterwards  an  Act  of  Parliament  should 
have  been  passed,  he  believed  in  the  slitiiii 
Session,  appointing  the  mode  in  which 
that  affirmation  should  be  made,  he  never 
could  tell.  If  the  House  was  justified  in 
adopting  that  course,  and  had  acted  lic- 

j  cording  to  law  in  admitting  Mi*.  Pease  dii 
making  an  affirmation,  it  surely  could  not 
have  been  necessm'y  afterwards  to  have 
passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  stated  this  as  a  matter  of  doubl 
only,  without  arguing  the  question.  He 
thought  this  and  several  other  points 
might  be  cleared  up  by  a  Committee.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  spoke  last,  that  this  question 
might  be  brought  before  a  court  of  law, 
because  there  were  penalties  and  disabili- 
ties which  could  not  be  adjudicated  upon 
anywhere  else.  But  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  Committee  was  to  give  any  opinion  aik 
to  whether  a  Jew  was  able  to  take  an  batli 
in  any  other  form  t\i«bW  >\\fe  ^^vs^  xisswB&c^ 

.taken,  'b^  MW^iV   ^^  7^«sw«i  ^^>^^  >i^ 
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be  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Baron  Roths- 
child could  not  take  his  seat  upon  any 
other  form  of  oath,  still  he  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) thought  the  information  which  such  a 
Committee  might  obtain  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  thought  that  the  con- 
cluding observations  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Buteshire  should 
not  go  forth  without  comment.  Ho  dif- 
fered entirely  from  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber. He  was  of  opinion  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  would  be  final,  and  that 
DO  court  of  law  was  competent  to  question 
it;  not  because  of  that  undefined  and  un- 
definable  thing  called  Privilege,  but  be- 
cause such  was  the  law.  There  was  their 
common  law  jurisdiction  over  the  trial  of 
elections  to  their  House.  There  was  their 
statutory  jurisdiction.  In  both,  the  deci- 
sion was  final.  Then  there  was  that  sta- 
tute which  was  declaratory  of  the  common 
law  of  Parliament,  and  not  only  so,  but 
likewise  invested  with  a  sanction  and  au- 
thority scarce  inferior,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  constitutional  lawyers,  to  Magna 
Carta  itself — he  meant  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  no  man 
should  be  questioned  in  courts  of  law  or 
elsewhere,  for  his  vote,  or  speech,  or 
act  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  penalties 
were  of  two  kinds,  money  penalties  and 
Parliamentary  penalties;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  sole  judge  as  to  the 
latter.  If,  then,  the  House  were  to  de- 
cide that  Baron  Rothschild  might,  or  ra- 
ther that  he  ought  to  take  his  se^t,  and 
that  he  would  not  incur  the  Parliamentary 
penalties  by  so  doing,  no  court  of  law  would 
venture  to  decide  that  that  Gentleman, 
obeying  the  mandates  of  the  House,  would 
incur  the  pecuniary  disabilities :  if  they 
were  to  do  so,  they  would  be  acting  in 
strict  defiance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  law  of  Parliament.  For  these  reasons, 
he  thought  it  quite  clear  that  such  a  deci- 
sion would  conclude  the  question,  and  that 
there  could  be  not  the  slightest  hazard  of 
conflict  with  other  jurisdictions.  In  the 
face  of  their  resolution,  no  jury  would  be 
bold  enough  to  charge,  and  no  jury  base 
enough  to  find,  against  them. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  any  discussion  on 
the  present  question,  but  he  wished  to  say 
that  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  in  thinking  that  the 
whole  matter  ought  to  be  fairly  and  fuW^ 
exMnuned.     Any  inquiry  as  to  Quakers  ot 


any  inquiry  touching  affirmations  in  courts 
of  law,  had,  in  his  opinion,  no  application 
to  the  question  relating  to  the  rignt  of  any 
person  to  take  his  seat  in  that  House. 
There  was  a  very  general  desire  that  a  fair 
and  impartial  Committee  should  be  appoint- 
ed, and  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  Com- 
mittee he  should  vote. 

Select  Committee  appointed. 

The  House  adjourned  a  quarter  before 
One  o'clock. 
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MiinTTEB.]     PuBuo   Bills. — I''  Tenements  Re- 
covery (Ireland). 

2°  County  Rates  and  Expenditure ;  Public  Li- 
braries and  Museums. 

FEES  IN  COUNTY  COURTS. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  asked,  if  it  was 
likely  that  salaries  would  soon  be  fixed  for 
the  clerks  of  county  courts,  in  lieu  of  fees, 
as  had  been  done  with  the  judges. 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  the  duties  of  the 
judges  being  much  of  the  same  character 
and  occupying  about  the  same  proportion 
of  their  time,  it  had  been  found  practica- 
ble to  iix  a  uniform  scale  of  salary  for  the 
judges,  the  mininum  being  settled  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  With  regard  to  the 
clerks,  the  case  was  quite  different,  for  the 
extent  of  their  duties  was  very  Tarious, 
some,  for  instance,  acted  for  a  single  court, 
others  took  a  certain  district;  hence  it  had 
been  found  impo^ible  to  fix  a  uniform  sal- 
ary. Their  cases  had  been  inyestigated; 
but  the  Government  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  fix  the  amount  in  each  indifidual  case 
at  which  a  commutation  should  be  effected. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  fees  received 
were  much  higher  than  the  salary  allowed 
by  law,  it  had  been  thought  right  that  a 
commutation  should  take  place  imme- 
diately. 

Sir  G.  PECHELL  asked  if  anything 
was  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  fees  of 
bailiffs,  who  were  suffering  great  incon- 
venience at  present,  and  were  positive 
losers.  As  the  writs  must  be  delivered  by 
them,  unless  something  was  done  to  secure 
their  services,  the  whole  business  of  theae 
courts  would  soon  be  at  a  standstill. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  was  also  mat- 
ter of  inquiry.  In  certain  districts  the 
fee%  did  not  amount  to  a  sufficient  sum  to 
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bailiffs.      He  believed  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  would  be  to  reduce  their  number. 
Subject  dropped. 

COUNTY  RATES  AND  EXPENDITURE 

BILL. 

Order  road,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [13th  February], 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time."  Question  again  proposed.  De- 
bate resumed. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON'  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  as  an  Amendment 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  present  mode  of 
levying  and  expending  the  county  rate 
in  England  and  Wales.  He  considered 
it  absolutely  necessary,  before  proceed- 
ing to  deal  with  so  important  a  subject, 
that  full  and  complete  inquiry  should 
be  previously  made.  It  was  his  wish 
to  approach  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  in 
the  fairest  spirit.  He  admitted  a  great 
many  petitions  had  been  presented  in  fa- 
vour of  it ;  but  what  he  felt  was,  that  a 
bond  fide  inquiry  into  the  subject  was  an 
essential  preliminary  in  dealing  with  so 
difficult  a  matter.  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  financial  business  of  the  counties, 
as  conducted  by  English  gentlemen,  could 
be  better  managed  by  a  board  more 
popularly  constituted,  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  give  his  consent  to  a  change 
of  that  kind;  but  he  was  not  prepared 
to  assent  to  a  Bill  which  was  most  objec- 
tionable, not  only  in  all  its  details,  but, 
as  he  conceived,  in  its  principle  also.  He 
was  certainly  surprised  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  on  a 
former  day,  deviating  from  his  usual  cau- 
tion, without  having  heard  a  word  of  the 
discussion  on  the  subject,  should  pledge 
himself  to  consent  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill.  Upon  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance,  he  could  not  but  think  that  if 
any  change  were  to  be  made,  such  alter- 
ation ought  to  be  effected  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government  rather  than 
upon  that  of  a  private  individual.  The 
real  origin  of  the  present  Bill  was  not  to 
be  found  in  any  real  love  of  constitutional 
theories,  but  in  a  mere  local  squabble  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  among  the  large 
towns,  with  respect  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 
In  order  to  support  the  Bill,  a  case  of 
great  grievance  had  been  attempted  to  be 
made  out  for  the  county  in  which  the  Bill 
originated.  Now  what  were  the  facts  of 
the  case  with  respect  to  county  rates  in 
LaocMliira .'  In  the  jeta  1824  the  amount 


of  county  expenditure  was  80,000Z.,  and 
in  1848  only  amounted  to  87,000?.  for  the 
same  items  of  expense,  being  an  increase 
of  only  7,000?.,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous increase  both  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  county.  But  out  of  that 
87,000?.,  so  raised  in  1848,  the  county 
had  received  back  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund  no  less  than  27,000?.,  so  that  the 
ratepayers  had  actually  contributed  bat 
60,000?.,  for  what  cost  them  80.000?.  in 
1824.  Again,  in  1825,  the  amount  of  rate 
imposed  was  74,800?.,  in  1849,  77.430?., 
being  an  increase  of  only  2,600?.,  of  which 
not  less  than  31,000?.  was  for  the  charge 
of  the  county  police,  a  sum  considerably 
exceeding  that  paid  back  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  for  cost  of  prosecutions.  Large 
sums  had  been  expended  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster  and  other  counties  for  building 
and  improving  county  lunatic  asylums,  and 
in  carrying  out  other  prison  improvements, 
directed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment ;  and  it  was  thus  that  the  apparent 
increase  above  the  sums  he  had  mentioned 
had  arisen  in  the  last  few  years.  Was 
it  right  or  fair  that  the  discharge  of 
these  duties  by  the  county  magistracy 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  inculpation 
and  blame  upon  those  who  had  only 
acted  in  the  strict  performance  of  their 
duty?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  had  stated  a  few  days  since 
that  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  with 
which  he  was  connected,  the  county  rates 
had  diminished  since  1822  not  less  than 
40  per  cent.  He  was  not  aware  whe- 
ther, in  that  reduction,  credit  was  taken 
for  the  amount  returned  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  [Sir  J.  Graham  stated 
that  he  had  taken  credit  for  that  amount.] 
That,  however,  did  not  amount  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  county  rates,  and  there  had 
therefore  been  a  reduction  to  some  extent 
in  the  county  rates  of  Cumberland.  Now, 
he  would  show  by  reference  to  the  county 
of  Worcester,  with  which  he  (Sir  J.  Pak- 
ington)  was  connected,  that  even  if  new 
boards  were  elected,  they  would  have  little 
or  no  power  over  the  county  expenditure. 
The  county  expenditure  of  Worcestershire 
in  1849  was  27,000?.  in  round  numbers. 
The  expenses  of  the  gaols  were  5,200?., 
conveying  prisoners  to  gaol  575? ,  cost  of 
prosecutions  5,500?.  Over  neither  of  these 
items  could  the  newly-elected  board  have 
any  control.  The  eii^^\i's»^  ^1  ^^  ^''SissRk  ^ 
the  cVerk  o^  \\i^  ^^wi^  'v^a  «XiWN\."VSRKX 
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quired  to  be  performed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— preparing  lists  of  voters  and  other 
things.  The  expense  of  the  coroner's  of- 
fice was  1,500^   Over  this  the  board  could 

4'  exercise  no  control.  The  cost  of  bridges 
iiras  5S0L,  interests  on  the  debt  for  the 
Shire  Hall,  2,000^. »  and  there  remained 
only  the  cost  of  the  county  police,  amount- 
ing to  7,800?.,  a  portion  of  which  he 
thought  ought,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland 
and  of  the  metropolis,  to  be  borne  by  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  But,  in  his  opinion, 
nothing  would  be  more  injudicious  than  to 
rive  the  control  of  the  police  to  any  vary- 
ing and  elective  board.  He  had  shown, 
therefore,  he  trusted,  so  far  as  he  had 
already  gone,  that  due  economy  was  exer- 
cised by  the  existing  machinery;  that  no 
grievances  existed;  and  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  show  that  even  if  any  grievances 
did  exist,  this  Bill,  if  passed,  would  not 
afford  any  remedy.  It  was  suited  for  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  and  for  that  county 
duly.  There  were  twenty-seven  unions  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  no  detached 
bits  of  Unions  as  there  were  in  some  other 
counties.  The  board  there,  under  the 
new  Bill,  would  consequently  consist  of  27 
elected  justices  and  27  elected  guardians, 
who  would  supersede  a  body  of  450  magis- 
ihites.  In  the  county  of  Worcester  there 
were  twelve  unions,  that  is,  twelve  centres 
of  unions;  but  there  were  also  several  de- 
tached bits  of  unions.  They  had  four  cases 
In  which  there  were  three  Worcestershire 
Jiarishes  belonging  to  unions  in  other  coun- 
ties; they  had  two  cases  in  which  there 
were  two  Worcestershire  parishes  belong- 
ing to  unions  in  other  counties;  and  there 
were  three  cases  where  there  was  a  sin- 
gle Worcestershire  parish  belonging  to 
a  union  in  another  county.  How,  then, 
would  this  Bill  operate  ?  Those  detached 
bits  of  unions  were  also  to  elect  magistrates 
and  guardians ;  but  they  must  be  magistrates 
of  the  county  to  which  those  parishes  or  bits 
of  unions  were  attached.  The  consequence 
would  be,  in  the  four  cases  where  there 
were  three  detached  parishes,  that  although 
those  detached  parishes  could  each  elect 
guardians,  they  would  not  be  able  to  elect 
magistrates,  for  they  would  have  no  magis- 
trates of  the  county  in  which  the  board 
was  to  act,  to  elect.  In  the  three  cases 
where  there  was  a  single  parish,  the  guar- 
dian there,  whoever  he  might  be,  must 
every  year  elect  himself  to  be  a  member  of 
the  county  board.  The  state  of  things  he 
bad  described  would  destroy  the  cc^uaWt^*, 

tbej  could  not  have  an  equal  number  oi 


guardians  and  magistrates.     Tbey  innst 
have  a  greater  number  of  gnArdianB»  for 
there  were  places  where  they  could  havo 
no  magistrates,  there  being  no  magistrate 
of  the  county  in  those  districts.     There 
was  another  objection.     He  would  venture 
to  give  a  imion  in  WorcestentUli^,  in  which 
there  were  resident  foiir  miigi^trates,  who 
from  their  abilities  and  habits  ought  not 
to  be  off  any  coimty  board.     Tbey  could 
not  be  well  dispensed  with,  and  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  deprive  the  county  of 
their  services;  but  under  this  Bill  it  would 
be  impossible  to  choose  more  than  one  of 
them,  and  the  others  must  be  set  aside, 
and  magistrates  elected  from  a  different 
part  of  the  county,  who  from  habits  and 
qualifications  were  not  so  fit  to  be  members 
of  the  board.     He  would  give  the  House 
another  illustration  of  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  Bill.     If  the  inequalities  ho 
had  pointed   out  were  corrected  by  not 
allowing  such  detached  bits  of  unions  to 
elect  representatives,  he  would  show  that 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  with  twelve 
unions,    there    would   be    twelve    magis- 
trates   and    twelve    guardians;    and   see 
what   an   injustice   that  would   be   irben 
there  were  170  to  180  magistrates  in  the 
county.     He  considered  the  magistrates 
were,  in  the  first  place,  the  largest  rate- 
payers ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  be  con- 
tended that  their  tenants  did  not  piiy  the 
rate.     Each  occupier  had  but  a  siniill  rate, 
and  he  maintained  that  clirectly,  as  well  as 
indirectly,  the  magistrates  were  the  largest 
ratepayers.     That  being  the  case,  would 
it  be  just   in  the    county  of  Worcester 
to  supersede  nearly  180  magistrates,  and 
supply  their  places  on  the  board  by  the 
election  of  twelve  small  ratepayers  ?  What 
had   happened   iii    the   county   of  Glou- 
cester only  last  year  ?     A  question  arose 
about  the  reduction  of  salaries;  and  what 
would  be  the  result  if  small   ratepayers 
were  to  settle  the  question?     But  120  per- 
sons who  paid  a  large  portion  of  the  rates 
came  together,  watched  the  inquiry  with 
the  greatest  anxiety,  and  decidea  the  qdes- 
tioii  with  great  deliberation.     The  duties 
of  the  magistrates  of  England  were  never 
discharged  with  more  care  and  economy 
than  now:  there  was  a  finance  committee 
in  every  county,  and  eveir  transaction  re- 
garding the  public  expenditure  was  earned 
on  under  Act  of  Parliament  in  open  court. 
He  thought  he  was  making  the  fairest  pos- 
sible proposal,  when  he  asked  them  to  go 
wi^&Wvr^,  ^xA  V}Ck«v^^  m  ^  ^^l^et  Oommtt* 
i«e«  \iv«t  «^  b<m&  ^Al^XxM^cQars  ti^  ^Qb%  ^s^ 
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ject.  Let  them  teware  how  they  tampered 
with  the  existing  state  of  things,  or  super- 
seded the  present  men  hj  a  measure  of  this 
kind.  Let  not  the  House  he  carried  away 
hy  the  fallacy  which  many  gentlemen  were 
affected  by,  that  the  magistrates  exercised 
ad  irresponsible  and  arbitrary  power.  It 
was  not  so.  The  magistrates  could  not 
arbitrarily  Impose  taxation  under  the 
powers  given  them  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  had  certain  duties  to  dis- 
charge, and  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
those  duties,  they  had  power  to  raise 
money,  but  that  power  was  exercised  in 
open  court,  and  limited  by  statute.  He  did 
not  say  that  no  improvement  could  be 
made  in  the  present  system.  He  dared 
say,  tbat  if  they  went  into  Committee,  an 
iinproved  mode  of  auditing  public  accounts 
might  be  adopted,  and  means  also  taken  to 
give  increased  facilities  for  the  inspection 
of  the  public  accounts.  Though  he  could 
not  sanction  the  second  reading,  he  was 
willing  to  go  into  an  inquiry  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  warned  the  House  how  they 
tampered  with  the  present  system  of  vo- 
luntary exertion. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That  *  to  the 
end  of  the  QuestioYi,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  present  mode  of  levying  and  expending  the 
County  Rate  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  any  more  satisfactory  mode 
of  levying  the  said  rates,  and  of  giving  to  the  rate- 
payers more  effectual  control  over  their  expendi- 
ture, can  be  adopted,' " 

instead  thereof. 

Mr.  W.  patten  expressed  his  regret 
that,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Aniend- 
ment  was  framed,  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Droitwich  would  not  allow  him 
to  vote  with  him  now  as  he  did  last  year, 
when  he  proposed  that  this- subject  should 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  In  a 
great  deal  of  what  he  had  said  he  entirely 
agreed;  but  the  House  had  already  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  on  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  namely,  that  the  county  rate- 
payer should  have  some  control  over  the 
county  expenditure.  However,  he  would  be 
ready  to  join  with  his  hon.  Friend  so  far 
as  an  attempt  to  amend  this  Bill,  for  he 
thought  there  was  a  groat  deal  of  it  which 
was  most  objectionable.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  stated  that  the  feeling  regarding  this 
measure  in  Lancashire  had  been  caused 
by  a  county  squabble  with  regard  to  two 
lunatic  asylums,  lie  believed  that  circum- 
siAifee  bad  added  a  little  to  the  feeling  on 


the  subject  in  the  county  of  Lancaster; 
but  it  was  not  the  origin  of  the  feelings 
which  existed  not  only  in  Lancashire,  but 
elsewhere,  with  regard  to  the  control  of  thfe 
county  expenditure.  As  to  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
he  had  himself  been  ready  to  give  an  ex- 
planation of  it,  and  to  defend  them  from 
many  of  the  misrepresentations  which  had 
been  made  of  their  proceedings;  but  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  hims^f  relieved  him  from 
this  task.  The  feeling  in  Lancashire  with 
respect  to  this  question  originated  in  a 
great  measure  from  a  sense  of  injustice  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  county  rates  wer6 
collected.  In  that  he  agreed,  for  the  pre- 
sent system  of  collecting  the  county  rate 
was  not  founded  upon  a  strict  princit)le  of 
justice.  The  rate  was  levied  immediately 
upon  the  occupying  tenant,  and  included 
expenses  with  which  the  occupying  tenant 
ought  not  to  be  saddled.  It  included 
permanent  improvements  —  for  instance, 
bridges,  and  several  other  buildings.  He 
had  lately  met  several  of  the  ratepayers 
of  Lancashire,  by  one  of  whom  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  subject  of  county  bridges. 
He  asked  him  (Mr.  Patten)  if  it  were  not 
too  bad  that  he  should  have  to  pay  for  a 
bridge  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  he  only 
held  for  two  yfears,  and  the  entire  sum  for 
that  bridge  had  been  laid  on  the  rates  for 
one  year.  As  to  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manchester,  hfe 
was  sorry  that  he  could  not  give  it  his  full 
accordance.  Ho  would  vote  for  the  se- 
cond reading  of  it,  simply  on  this  ground, 
that  it  recognised  the  principle  that  the 
ratepayers  should  have  some  control  over 
the  expenditure;  but  he  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  to  give  expression  to  his 
disapprobation  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
Bill.  One  of  his  objections  was,  that  the 
very  abuses  to  which  he  had  alluded  were 
not  provided  against  by  this  measure.  The 
great  body  of  ratepayers  were  occupiers, 
who  would,  of  course,  elect  persons  on  the 
board  to  represent  their  own  interests;  and 
when  a  question  came  to  be  decided  with 
regard  to  the  erection  of  a  large  public 
building  in  the  county,  or  the  carrying 
out  of  any  other  improvement  of  a  perma- 
nent nature,  the  occupiers  would  say 
they  would  not  agee  to  it  because  they 
had  no  permanent  interest  in  the  matter. 
Consequently  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  such  improvements  made.  Kfe  N»^a. 
strengl\ve\\cOi  \i\  \\\\^  Q^\\\vya.\i^  ^'^  ^t^^ks^- 
nal\on  oi  iW  -^^XaXawi^  \A\\OcN.V^A>a^'K^  w^ 
senle4  to  tVveWoM^^,  wjAV^  ^w^^l^^^^^"^ 
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as  regarded  those  from  his  own  county 
ninety-nine  out  of  100  of  the  signatures 
belonged  to  occupiers  and  not  to  owners. 
He  thought  the  principle  of  popular  control 
might  he  established  without   interfering 
with  the  judicial  functions  of  the  magis- 
trates at  all;  and  if  they  altered  the  system 
of  collecting  the  county  rates,  and  relieved 
the  occupiers  from  the  payment  of  those 
rates,  they  might  have  a  system  of  repre- 
sentation by  which  those  judicial  functions 
would  not  be  interfered  with.     At  any  rate 
it  was   undeniable  that  the  inspection  of 
the  county  rates  might  bo  given  to  the 
ratepayers    of  a   county  without   interfe- 
ring with  the  judicial  control  of  the  magis- 
trates.    At  a  public  meeting  of  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  he  and  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  met  the  ratepayers  from  all  parts  of 
the  county,  and  he  was  so  satisfied  with 
his  right  hon.  Friend's  statement  on  that 
occasion,  of  the  course  which  he  intended 
to  pursue,  that  he  promised  to  support  him 
in  it.  The  proposition  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  made  then  was  the  one  he  want- 
ed him  to  make  now;  it  was   agreed  to 
last  Session  by  the  House.     But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  changed  his  course 
altogether,  and  one  reason  why  he  (Mr. 
Fatten)  rose  now  was  to  show  that  he  was 
ready  to  fulfil  the  engagement  he  had  made 
to  his  right  hon.  Friend.     On  the  occasion 
to  which  ho  referred,  there  was  a  general 
concurrence  of  opinion  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  but  this  Bill,  he  thought,  would 
meet  with  disapprobation.     In  conclusion, 
he  would  again  say  it  would  be  better  for  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  after  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  to  adopt  the  course  taken  last 
year,  and  let  it  be  referred  to  a  Commit- 
tee to  ascertain  in  what  way  popular  con- 
trol should  be  exercised  over  the  public  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  HUME  was  anxious  to  disabuse 
the  hon  Gentleman  who  just  sat  down  of 
the  opinion  he  entertained  that  this  Bill 
was  otherwise  than  was  intended  last  Ses- 
sion; and  he  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  under  a  great  mistake,  if  he  thought 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill  had  altered  their 
plans.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  proposed 
the  Committee  said  he  wanted  to  have  a 
hond  fide  inquiry;  but  was  he  ignorant  that 
a  hond  fide  inquiry  had  already  taken 
place  with  the  greatest  care  ?  An  inquiry 
had  taken  place  on  the  subject  long  before 
this  Bill  was  introduced;  that  inquiry  took 

J^lace   in    1835;    and   instead   of  the  Bill 
aYing  originated  in  the  county  of  Lau- 
caater,  he  (Mr.  Hume),  in  the  year  YiZl 


had  introduced  a  Bill  to  the  same  effect. 
Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  would 
not  carry  out  the  principle  he  contended 
for  by  his  Bill;  for,  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions of  magistrates,  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  his  Bill  were  omitted.  The  Bill 
had  been  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  which  had  in- 
quired into  the  subject.  In  that  report  it 
was  stated  that  the  management  of  the 
county  funds  was  regarded  with  some  dis- 
trust, and  whatever  ground  there  might  be 
for  the  imputation,  it  was  natural  it  should 
be  made  whilst  the  funds  were  administered 
by  individuals  over  whose  proceedings  there 
was  no  effectual  control.  The  hon.  Baronet 
the  Mover  of  the  Amendment  had  aaked 
them,  would  they  destroy  the  long  estab- 
lished institutions  of  the  country  by  super- 
seding those  who  had  so  well  conducted 
the  business  of  the  county;  but  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  tendered  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Committee,  to  show  that  such  a  change 
was  necessary.  When  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Droitwitch  said  the  magis- 
trates were  better  qualified  to  discharge 
the  duties  than  persons  appointed  by  the 
ratepayers,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  asked  him  what 
were  the  opinions  of  those  who  sent  peti- 
tions to  the  House  on  the  subject  ?  There 
was  not  one  petition  that  did  not  express 
distrust  of  the  magistrates,  and  ask  the 
I  House  to  pass  a  Bill  that  would  give  the 
ratepayers  control  over  the  expenditure. 
He  would  support  the  second  reading  of 
this  measure,  on  the  understanding  that  it 
should  be  then  sent  to  a  Select  Committee, 
with  instructions  that  that  Committee 
should  not  enter  into  any  new  matter. 

Mr.  PACKE  called  upon  the  House  to 
consider  how  different  the  state  of  things 
now  was,  from  the  state  of  things  that  ex- 
isted in  1835,  when  the  report  was  made 
on  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
founded  his  support  of  this  measure.  The 
law  had  since  been  completely  altered,  and 
the  relative  positions  of  the  magistrates 
and  ratepayers  had  been  materially 
changed. '  Powers  had  been  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  to  the  Lunatic  Commission,  by 
which  the  expenditure  could  be  controlled, 
and  there  were  no  complaints  to  be  made 
at  present,  like  those  which  had  been  made 
before  that  Committee.  He,  for  one,  would 
say  as  a  magistrate,  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  managing  the 
county  rates;  but  he  was  perfectly  per* 
&\iqiOl<^^  \.Vv«X  \£  iW  Bill  came  into  operation. 
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county  rates.  There  was  a  provision  for 
the  payment  of  the  memhers  elected  hy 
the  hoard  of  guardians,  which  might  lead 
to  jobbing,  and  also  increase  the  county 
rates.  The  amount  raised  by  the  county 
rate  was  not,  in  fact,  well  known  at  pre- 
sent, because  it  was  raised  with  the  poor- 
rate.  It  was  mixed  up  with  the  poor-rate, 
and  the  consequence  was,  if  the  ratepayers 
paid  3s,,  4«.,  or  5s,  in  the  pound,  they  im- 
mediately said,  see  how  high  the  county 
rates  are.  Many  ratepayers  imagined  that 
the  county  magistrates  could  do  what  they 
pleased  as  to  the  rates;  but  that  was  not 
the  case.  The  rates  were  under  four 
heads — 1.  Those  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  half  of  which  was  now  thrown 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  over  which 
this  board  would  have  no  control.  2.  The 
sums  for  lunatic  asylums;  and  as  to  those 
none  could  be  built  but  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  3.  For 
Bridges.  4.  For  the  registration  of 
voters,  over  which  also  the  board  would 
have  no  control.  Considering  the  expen- 
sive machinery  this  Bill  provided,  and  the 
small  sums  over  which  the  magistrates  had 
any  control,  he  was  sure  there  would  not 
be  many  petitions  in  its  favour.  If  the 
county  rates  had  been  collected  in  a  dif* 
fcrent  manner  from  the  poor-rates,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  this  outcry  would  not  have 
been  raised.  He  should  therefore  vote  for 
the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Droitwitch,  thinking  that  the 
House  was  not  at  present  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  to  legislate  upon 
it. 

Mr.  HODGES  entertained  objections  to 
some  of  the  details  of  the  Bill,  but  he 
should  support  the  second  reading.  In  his 
neighbourhood  the  magistrates  were  not 
very  large  ratepayers,  and  it  might  so 
happen  that  a  magistrate  might  not  be  rated 
at  all. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,  he  wished  to 
state  shortly  the  reasons  of  the  vote  which 
he  was  about  to  give.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  provide  for  a  better  administra- 
tion of  county  rates,  and  was  founded  on 
the  principle  of  the  introduction  of  popular 
control  over  the  irresponsible  power  now 
exercised  by  the  magistrates  of  England  in 
reference  to  taxation.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Droitwich  said,  that  the  mea- 
sure introduced  a  change  of  great  magni- 
tude. That  was  very  true;  but  were  they 
of  late  years  so  unaccustomed  to  changes 
of  great  magnitude  ?  The  reform  of  the 
borough  corporations  of  England  was  a 


great  change.  Previous  to  that  the  power 
of  raising  rates  in  all  their  municipalities 
was  vested  in  a  self-elected  and  irrespon- 
sible body.  That  was  found  to  be  so  great 
a  grievance  by  the  ratepayers,  that  the 
principle  of  representation  as  a  check  on 
taxation  was  introduced  by  Parliament. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  poor-rate,  what 
was  the  principle  of  the  new  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  ?  Was  it  not  the  intro- 
duction of  control  by  a  body  of  guardians 
annually  elected  by  popular  constituencies 
to  check  that  great  branch  of  expen- 
diture? The  reform  of  the  Poor  Law 
was  a  great  change.  The  reform  of 
Parliament  was  a  great  change.  There- 
fore the  magnitude  of  the  change  did 
not  alarm  him.  Well,  but  it  was  said  in 
reference  to  this  measure  that  the  magis- 
trates of  England  who  exercised  this  irre- 
sponsible power  were  the  great  proprietors, 
and  had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  expen- 
diture of  the  county  rate,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  perfectly  safe  to  allow  them  to 
regulate  that  expenditure,  to  which  they 
themselves  most  largely  contributed,  with- 
out the  check  of  popular  representation. 
That  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  very  odd  ar- 
gument to  use  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Why,  on  the  very  same  ground  they  might 
entrust  the  taxation  of  the  whole  country 
to  the  House  of  Lords  without  any  interfe- 
rence from  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  House  of  Lords  consisted  generally  of 
the  large  landed  proprietors  of  the  country. 
They,  therefore,  it  might  be  said,  had  an 
interest  in  keeping  down  taxation,  yet  was 
it  found  necessary  to  have  the  check  and 
control  of  this  elective  assembly.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South 
Leicestershire  said,  that  there  was  a  limit 
to  this  power  of  taxation  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates ;  he  said  that  the  tax  of 
county  rate  was  a  matter  of  no  great  con- 
sequence, that  it  was  very  small  in  amount. 
But  it  was  one  of  those  local  burdens  of 
which  they  had  lately  heard  so  much.  It 
was  small  now,  but  it  was  very  large  a  few 
nights  ago,  when  you  wished  to  transfer  it 
as  a  local  burden  to  the  general  taxation  of 
the  country.  It  was  a  sum,  however,  of 
1,200,0002.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that 
there  were  only  four  heads  of  expenditure, 
but  these  were  four  important  heads  of  ex- 
penditure; and  if  the  magistrates  decided 
on  rebuilding  a  bridge,  which,  although  to 
them  it  might  seem  to  be  necessary,  might 
not  appear  to  be  so  to  the  tenant,  it  would 
be  but  little  comfort  to  him  to  read  the  ac- 
count of  the  expenditure  of  his  money  ia 
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the  county  newspaper.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
ha4  lately  called  to  their  councils  the  ten- 
ant farmers  of  England;  hut  if  he  was 
not  mistaken,  he  read  a  speech  made  hy 
Mr.  Bennet,  who  was  well  known  as  the 
representative  of  the  tenant  farmers,  in 
Willis*8  roooms,  and  he  said  distinctly  with 
regard  to  a  Bill  introduced  hy  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  respecting  roads,  where 
the  power  was  Tested  in  the  magistrates, 
that  that  measure  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  tenant  farmers  indefensible,  because  it 
transferred  the  power  to  the  magistrates, 
who  were  irresponsible,  and  that,  from  the 
experience  of  tne  tenant  farmers  with  re< 
gard  to  the  county  rate,  they  would  not 
support  or  favour  any  further  extension  of 
irresponsible  power  in  that  direction.  With 
regard  to  the  county  with  which  he  was 
connected,  a  saving  had  been  effected  in 
the  county  expenditure  of  40  per  cent 
since  1822.  Great  abuses  had  previously 
existed,  because  the  magistrates  exercised 
their  authority  in  secret  court,  and  the  pub- 
lic were  not  admitted  to  their  discussions. 
The  press  and  the  public  had  been  excluded, 
and  he  could  state  from  his  own  experience 
that  great  jobbing  had  existed.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
f^n  Act  of  Parliament  was  introduced,  to 
the  effect  that  all  public  money  should  be 
▼otcd  in  open  court;  and  the  operation  of 
this  check  was  found  to  be  most  salutary 
in  the  county  in  which  he  had  local  expe- 
rience. It  was  now  the  practice  in 
most  counties  to  appoint  a  financial 
committee,  who  prepared  a  report  which 
was  laid  before  the  bench  assembled  in 
open  court.  That  course  had  been  very 
much  commended,  but  he  was  not  sure 
that  it  was  not  open  to  the  objection  of 
counteracting  the  good  effect  of  voting 
money  in  open  court,  because  a  report  so 
brought  forward,  ready  cut  and  dry,  was 
adopted  without  any  or  with  very  little 
discussion,  and  was  generally  acquiesced  in 
and  adopted  off-hand.  His  opinion  was 
that  some  check,  founded  on  popular  elec- 
tion, and  consisting  of  ratepayers,  acting 
with  the  magistrates,  and  on  the  magis- 
trates, was  now  necessary,  and  ought  to  be 
established.  That  appeared  to  be  generally 
acquiesced  in.  His  hon.  Friend  below  him 
was  not  prepared  to  resist  that  principle. 
It  was  said  that  this  was  a  Lancashire  Bill. 
He  had  always  thought  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  county  rates  were  administered 
there  was  admirable,  considering  the  na- 
true  of  the  conflicting  interests  m  thoit 
great  county.  There  were  rival  and  coiAicl- 


ing  interests  in  the  north  and  sootb  of  that 
county  ;  and  by  an  excellent  arrangcmeiity 
it  was  agreed  that  an  annual  meeting  should 
be  held  at  Preston,  where  the  expenses  of 
the  whole  county  should  be  discussed  by 
the  assembled  magistrates,  and  the  local 
expenses  for  the  different  portions  of  the 
county  should  be  regulated.  But  that  plan 
had  been  rendered  inoperative  by  a  system 
of  adjournments,  so  that  when  a  question 
arose  affecting  Liverpool,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  to  a  special  session  in  that  hun- 
dred, and  so  on  for  the  north  and  south  of 
the  county.  In  consequence  of  the  adoption 
of  that  system  of  adjournments,  the  rate- 
payers, who  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  funds,  became  dissatis- 
fied. He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
details  of  this  Bill  approached  to  anything 
like  what  he  should  have  wished  ;  but  the 
question  was,  whether  the  time  had  not 
not  now  arrived,  when  they  should  endea- 
vour to  introduce  a  better  system  of  ma- 
naging the  county  rate,  and  whether  thej 
should  not  sanction  the  principle  of  some 
popular  control,  to  check  the  power  of  the 
magistrates.  As  far  as  that  went,  he 
should  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  pledge  himself  to  the  details,  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  the 
second  reading  was  ready  to  send  it  to  a 
Committee.  He  (Sir  J.  Graham)  believed 
that  if  such  a  Committee  were  appointed, 
the  BiU,  notwithstanding  its  imperfections, 
which  were  numerous,  would  come  out  of 
that  Committee  so  improved  as  to  be  worthy 
the  support  of  the  House.  On  these 
grounds  he  should  not  hesitate  for  one 
single  moment  to  support  the  measure. 

Mr.  AGLIONBi  said,  he  came  down 
prepared  to  support  the  principle  of  the 
Bill;  and  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ripon,  whose 
experience  and  judgment  were  entitled  to 
the  greatest  respect,  confirmed  him  in  the 
view  he  took  of  the  subject.  Ho  could 
state  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
most  assiduous  in  attending  to  the  affairs 
of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  there 
was  no  person  there  who  did  not  feel  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  assistance.  He  did 
not  think  the  present  system  waa  calcu- 
lated to  give  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  county  rate,  beeause 
those  who  levied  and  administered  it  were 
an  irresponsible  body.  A  question  had 
been  raised,  whether  it  was  the  owner  or 
occupier  that  ^aid  the  rate;  but  in  the 
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number  of  penpnc  who  occupied  their  own 
property,  and  it  was  a  great  hardship  upon 
such  persons  to  be  told  that  the  magis- 
strates  were  the  owners,  and,  as  such,  had 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  expenditure  for 
the  county.  He  considered  also  that  the 
mode  by  which  magistrates  were  now  ap- 
pointed was  most  objectionable.  There 
could  be  DO  doubt  that  a  more  effectual 
control  over  the  county  rate  was  necessary 
than  any  that  existed  at  present.  There- 
fore, he  did  not  think  that  a  Committee 
was  necessary,  and  he  expected  no  other 
result  from  it  than  doubt,  delay,  and  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  SPOONER  was  of  opinion  that 
some  control  by  the  ratepayers  over  the 
magistracy  was  desirable,  and  the  only 
question  before  the  House  wa^  the  way  in 
which  that  principle  was  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  Bill  before  the  House  was  of 
a  character  so  impracticable  that  he  doubt- 
ed whether  by  sendiqg  the  Bill  to  a  Com- 
mittee they  would  not  delay  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  opposite  had  in  view  in  pro- 
posing this  measure.  As,  however,  the 
right  non.  ^aronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
had  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Bill 
might  be  so  altered  in  Committee  as  to 
make  it  a  good  measure,  he  should  advise 
his  hon.  Friend  to  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Bill 
would  be  thoroughly  sifted  in  Committee, 
since  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  had  said  tliat  in  its  present 
form  the  Bill  was  totally  impracticable. 
The  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  dif- 
fered from  that  which  was  proposed  last 
year  in  this  respect,  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee was  to  be  directed  to  inquire,  not 
into  the  '*  best"  mode  of  levying  the 
county  rates,  and  controlling  the  expendi- 
ture, but  whether  any  **  more'*  satisfac- 
tory mode  of  levying  the  rates,  and  giving 
the  ratepayers  a  control,  could  be  adopted. 
He  suggested,  however,  as  the  best  course, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  with- 
draw his  Bill,  and  that  the  whole  question 
should  then  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, the  principle  being  conceded  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  more  effectual  control 
over  the  county  expenditure  by  the  rate- 
payers. 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  that  when  this  Bill 
was  before  the  House  a  few  weeks  ago,  his 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment stated  the  course  which  he  intended 
to  pursue,  and  the  reasons  why  the  Go- 
yenunent  heA  determined  to  affirm  the 


principle  of  the  Bill  by  supporting  the  se- 
cond reading.  It  was,  therefore,  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House  by  entering  into  an  explanation  of 
those  reasons.  The  principle  of  thjs  Bill 
was  the  formation  of  financial  boards  based 
on  the  representative  principle.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Droitwich  was 
not  correct  in  saying  that  this  was  a  trans- 
fer of  the  duties  and  powers  which  now 
devolved  upon  a  large  number  of  magis- 
trates to  a  body  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve 
persons,  because  it  must  be  borne  in  min4 
that  these  boards  would  bo  mixed.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  his  concurrence 
in  the  general  principle  of  the  Bill,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  felt  that  there  were  very 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying 
that  principle  into  effect,  as  the  Bill  was 
framed,  differing,  as  ho  did,  from  many, 
and  these  important,  details.  The  Bill, 
though  based  on  a  sound  principle,  could 
only  be  carried  into  effect  after  due  inquiry, 
and  with  great  caution.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  spoke  last  admitted  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  Motion  now 
brought  forward,  and  the  Amendment 
moved  last  year.  The  terms  in  which  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Droit- 
wich was  framed,  would  imply  that  the 
principle  of  popular  control  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee;  whereas  last  year 
that  principle  was  distinctly  affirmed  by 
the  House.  It  was  clearly  understood 
that  if  the  Bill  was  now  read  a  second 
time,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
charge  of  it  would  refer  it  to  a  Select 
Committee  for  a  thorough  investigation. 
If,  then,  this  principle  was  admitted  by 
the  Committee,  it  was  but  fitting  that  they 
should  have  before  them  a  Bill  frith  a  spe- 
cific plan  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
out.  The  mode  of  election,  whether  the 
election  should  be  annual  or  not,  and  the 
qualification  of  the  members  of  the  board, 
were  all  matters  of  detail.  He  begged  to 
say  that  he  did  not  support  this  Bill,  on 
the  ground  that  the  magistrates  did  not 
pay  proper  attention  to  their  duties.  Froip 
his  own  experience  he  could  state  that,  in 
regulating  the  county  expenditure,  the  ma- 
gistrates had  endeavoured  to  combine  eco- 
nomy with  efficiency;  and,  while  he  thought 
the  principle  a  sound  one,  and  the  demand 
a  just  one,  that  taxation  and  representa- 
tion should  go  together,  he  must  not  b^ 
understood  to  throw  any  imputation  upon 
the  magistrates.  The  paper  which  had 
been  referred  to  appeared  to  him  to  afford 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  expenditm^e 
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of  the  county  of  Lancaster.  This  Bill  re- 
quired much  consideration.  One  point 
must  he  fully  considered,  which  had  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  on  a  former  occasion,  namely, 
as  to  whether  they  should  leave  duties  to 
be  discharged  by  magistrates  when  they 
took  away  the  power  of  performing  them 
by  leaving  no  funds  at  their  disposal.  For  ' 
these  reasons,  he  hoped  that  the  Bill  would 
be  speedily  returned  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee with  such  amendments  as  it  might 
deem  it  expedient  to  introduce. 

Sir  R.  peel  wished,  as  he  had,  like 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Ripon,  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  was  nlso  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  in  1837,  and  had  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  shortly  to 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  should 
vote.  He  did  not  give  his  vote  on  any 
supposition  that  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  had  abused  the  power  and  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  but  from  a  conviction  that 
there  was  a  defect  in  the  constitution  of 
the  body  to  which  these  powers  were  en- 
trusted. Ho  believed  that  implicit  con- 
fidence might  be  placed  in  the  integrity 
of  the  gentlemen  who  constituted  the 
magistracy ;  and  that,  as  far  as  they 
were  personally  concerned,  there  was  no 
body  of  men  on  whom  he  should  less 
hesitate  to  repose  trust.  As  he  said  be- 
fore, however,  there  was  a  defect  in  the 
constitution  of  the  present  county  board, 
which  rendered  it  difficult  for  them,  with 
every  caution,  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. He  presented  a  petition  yesterday 
on  the  subject  of  this  Bill,  from  a  body 
that  was  highly  calculated  to  exercise  an 
unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  judgment 
on  the  matter.  It  was  from  a  board  of 
guardians  in  a  part  of  the  country  with 
which  he  was  immediately  connected,  who 
urged  that  there  should  be  some  concur- 
rent control  with  the  magistrates  over  the 
county  expenditure;  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose the  principle  of  representation  should 
l>c  adopted.  The  petition  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  board,  and  was  concurred  in 
by  nearly  all  the  magistrates  who  generally 
came  in  contact  with  it  The  petition  pray- 
ed for  some  concurrent  control  with  the  ma- 
gistrates. Looking  at  the  opinions  which 
prevailed  out  of  doors  as  to  the  charges 
which  were  borne  by  the  county  rate,  and 
at  the  complaints  which  were  urged  against 
taxation,  he  thought  there  would  be  great 
disBatisfaciion  if  all  inquiry  wero  Y\ot  'm 
Bome  degree  controlled  by  tlie  pnnc\ig\e 


of    representation.      Though    bis    belief 
remained    unaltered    at    to     tbe    integ- 
rity   of   the    magistrates,    he    conceived 
the  time  had  arrived  when   they  should 
freely  and  calmly  consider  the  whole  sub- 
ject; and,  after  what  had  passed,  if  he 
was.  a  magistrate,  he  should  not  wish  to 
retain  the  power  objected  to  without  suck 
inquiry.     If  all  inquiry  were  refused,  the 
magistracy  would  be  placed  in  a  very  in- 
vidious  position;   their  duties   would  be- 
come more  irksome  and  difficult;  and  they 
ought,  therefore,  to  acquiesce  in,    rather 
than  dissent  from,  the  proposal  calmly  and 
dispassionately  to  consider  their  position. 
On  these  grounds,  he  wished  for  the  fullest 
inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  county  rates.     In  the  county  of 
Lancaster    unjust  imputations   bad   been 
thrown  out  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
gistrates in  regard  to  the  imposition  of 
tiie  rates.     He  had  gone  through  the  ac- 
counts, and  he  was  satisfied  that  this  un- 
favourable impression  had  arisen  from  a 
supposition  that  the  increase  of  tbe  rates 
was  the  act  of  the  magisterial  body,  from 
attributing  the  increased  expenditure,  due 
to  other  causes,  to  the  want  of  vigilance,  or 
profusion  of  the  magistrates.    He  was  sure 
they  were  anxious,  not  that  they  should  at 
once  legislate,  but  should  consider  whether 
there  could  not  be  some  concurrent  control 
with  that  which  they  exercised.  It  appeared 
to  him,  indeed,  that  there  was  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  subject.     He, 
therefore,  was  inclined  to  support  tbe  sec- 
ond reading  of  the  Bill,  in  preference  to 
the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend,   re- 
serving to  himself  the  right  to  consider 
any  important  modifications  of  it  when  it 
reached  the  Committee.     By  Toting   for 
the  second  reading,  he  should  admit — what 
he  was  prepared  to  admit — the  principle 
that  the  representative  system  should,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  adopted  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  county  funds.     His  bon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Droitwich  admitted 
the  same  thing,  for  he  proposed  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  institute  a  Se- 
lect Committee  to  inquire  into  tbo  preaeot 
mode  of  levying  and  expending  tbe  county 
rate  of  England  and  Wales,  m'ith  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  any  more  natisfactery 
mode  of  levying  the  said   rates,  and  of 
giving  to  the   ratepayers   more  effectual 
control  over  their  expenditure,  could   be 
adopted.     It  was  impossible  not   to  dis- 
cover, in  this  admission  of  the  necessity  of 
\Ti(\vuT3  ^  ^  Y^^o^\<\Q)\!L  ^^  \\sA  ^aei»l  prin- 
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to  do,  lie  onlj  recognised  that  general  prin- 
ciple which  was  Tirtuallj  acknowledged  by 
his  hon.  Friend  in  his  Amendment.  He 
did  not  care  very  much  which  Motion  was 
adopted,  as  in  his  opinion  each  implied  an 
admission  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation. Without  implying  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  fidelity  and  care  with  which 
the  magistrates  had  hitherto  performed  their 
functions  of  managers  of  the  county  expen- 
diture— giving  them  the  fullest  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged 
the  duties  entrusted  to  them — he  should 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  ROBERT  PALMER  said,  that  in 
the  county  which  he  represented,  no  strong 
objection  was  felt  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  Bill  it- 
self, he  believed  that  it  was  impracticable. 
If  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  it  was  not  likely  that  a  single 
clause  would  ever  come  back  to  the  House; 
nevertheless,  after  the  opinions  which  had 
been  expressed  by  high  authority  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  he  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  HENLEY  really  wished  to  know 
what  was  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  for 
several  hon.  Gentlemen  had  given  a  totally 
different  description  of  it ;  he  therefore 
preferred  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Droitwitch.  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment had  said,  that  if  the  change  pro- 
posed by  this  Bill  should  be  effected,  the 
magistracy  ought  to  be  relieved  from  cer- 
tain duties.  That  was  what  he  had  him- 
self suggested,  and  he  did  not  object  to  it; 
but  he  would  show  the  House  how  it  was 
proposed  to  effect  the  object  by  the  Bill. 

Sib  G.  grey  said,  that  he  had  referred 
to  provisions  which  ought  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Bill,  but  were  not  in  it  now. 

Mr.  HENLEY  begged  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  pardon ;  they  were  in  the 
Bill  at  that  moment.  The  Bill  was  the 
Bill  of  last  Session  amended,  and  it  was 
amended  as  regarded  the  particular  point 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
ferred. It  did,  in  fact,  contain  the  provi- 
sions which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
were  not  in  it.  The  Bill  completely  super- 
seded the  power  of  the  magistrates  with 
respect  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  allow- 
ance of  rates  of  every  kind.  It  superseded 
them  as  regarded  the  duties  of  visiting 
prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  and  workhouses, 
and  he  believed  that  by  the  8th  clause 
they  were  also  superseded  as  ex  officio 
guardians  of   the    poor.     Now,  with  all 

VOL.   CIX.      [tHIBD  8EBIB8.] 


these  matters  introduced  into  the  Bill,  who 
would  undertake  to  say  what  its  principle 
was  ?     The  right  hon.  Member  for  Ripen 
said  that  the  county  rates  of  Cumberland 
had  been  reduced  40  per  cent  within  a 
stated  period;  but  he  had  not  informed  the 
House   whether  that   reduction   was    the 
result  of  the  completion  of  the  permanent 
buildings  of  the  county  for  which  the  high 
rates  were  formerly  required.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  something  about  the 
magistrates   increasing   the  rates  by  the 
building  of  new  bridges,  but  he  ought  to 
know  that,  by  law,  no  bench  of  magis- 
trates could  order  a  new  bridge  to   be 
built.     [Sir  J.  Gbaham  :    They  can  pull 
old    ones   down,    and    build    new   ones.] 
County  bridges,  after  all,  were  not  very 
numerous.     The  reduction  of  the  rates  in 
Cumberland  was,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the 
completion  of  the  permanent  buildings  of 
the  county.     In  order  to  show  the  difficult 
nature   of    the   question   with   which   the 
House  was  called  upon  to  deal,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  state  what  the  gentleman  who 
framed  the  Bill  proposed  should  be  done 
with   respect   to   auditing    the    accounts. 
They  were  afraid  to    intrust  their  own 
newly-elected  body  with  the   auditing  of 
the  accounts,  so  they  established  a  sepa- 
rate audit,  and  gave  every  single  ratepayer 
the  right  of  appeal  against  the  audit ;  and 
to  whom  did  the  House  suppose  the  appeal 
was  to  lie  ?     Why,  to  the  justices  at  quar- 
ter-sessions.    That  was  a  specimen  of  the 
extraordinary  inconsistencies  into  which  the 
authors  of  the  Bill  had  fallen.     The  8th 
clause  transferred  to  the  new  board  all  the 
functions  now  discharged  by  magistrates, 
excepting  judicial  ones.     Now,  the  com- 
mitment of  prisoners  was  not  a  judicial 
function,   and    therefore    the    magistracy 
would  be  divested  of  that.    Another  clause 
repealed  every  Act  of  Parliament  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill.     That  was  summary  justice  with  a 
vengeance.     After  such  a  sweeping  clause 
as  that,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  sche- 
dule would  be  annexed  to  the  Bill,  contain- 
ing the  titles  of  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  it  was  proposed  to  render  thus  null 
and  void  ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.     This  important  question  ought  to 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  Government, 
and  Ministers  shrank  from  their  responsi- 
bility in  leaving  the  Bill  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  Member.    In  conclusion,  he  begged 
to  state,  that  he  did  not  object  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  establishing  popular  control  over 
county  expenditure. 
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Sir  G.  STRICKLAND  folt.  as  the 
sabject  had  been  fully  discussed,  that  there 
was  no  necessity  to  go  into  it.  The  prin- 
ciple was  admitted  that  there  should  be 
some  popular  control  over  the  county  ex- 
penditure, and  the  only  possible  effect  of 
the  Amendment  would  be,  to  cause  further 
delay,  which  would  give  rise  to  much  dis- 
satisfaction. He  should  not  hnve  address- 
ed the  House,  unless  for  the  observation 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Droitwich,  that 
this  was  a  Lancashire  question,  and  that  it 
arose  from  a  squabble  between  the  two  di- 
visions of  it  as  to  building  a  lunatic  asylum. 
He  could  state  that  this  w^as  not  a  mere 
Lancashire  question;  but  there  was  a  very 
general  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Bill  in 
many  counties  of  England.  He  was  sure, 
in  all  places  where  the  subject  had  been 
considered,  there  was  a  strong  desire  that 
this  Bill  should  pass  into  a  law.  In  the 
county  in  which  he  resided  (Yorkshire),  few 
subjects  had  excited  so  much  interest  as 
this  question  of  control  over  local  expendi- 
ture. A  worthless  and  extravagant  expen- 
diture had  been  gone  into  for  building  a 
great  wall  round  the  gaol,  which  was  more 
fitted  to  resist  another  Danish  invasion 
than  to  serve  any  useful  purpose  at  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENISON  said,  that  his 
hon.  Friend  had  observed  that  there  was  a 
general  feeling  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  Now 
be  believed  he  had  presented  the  greatest 
number  of  petitions,  perhaps,  that  had 
been  presented  to  the  House  from  any  dis- 
trict, except  Lancashire,  namely,  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire;  and  he  had  examin- 
ed all  those  petitions  attentively,  and 
though  in  their  general  tenor  they  prayed 
for  the  establishment  of  financial  county 
boards,  they  did  not  say  one  word  in  favour 
of  such  a  Bill  as  that  before  the  House. 
He  never  recollected  a  Bill  which  had  been 
so  cordially  pulled  to  pieces  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  as  this  had  been,  and  ho  did 
not  believe  that  any  hon.  Member  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
would  vote  for  any  of  its  clauses  as  they 
stood.  He  believed,  when  it  returned  from 
the  Select  Committee,  they  would  find 
every  word  in  it  changed,  except  the  first 
word  "Whereas."  It  had  been  said  last 
year,  that  popular  representation  should  be 
mixed  up  with  this  part  of  the  magisterial 
business  of  the  country,  but  he  doubted 
much  whether  the  plan  could  be  made  to 
work  well.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
exercise  of  control  over  the  county  expeu- 
dUare;  but  be  warned  the  Houfte  agaiD&i 


such  powers  being  entrusted  to  l»od]es 
which  might  defeat  the  objects  and  inten- 
tions of  the  magistrates,  and  the  O'OTem- 
ment  of  the  day.  No  doubt  the  expendi- 
ture was  very  great,  and  the  county  rates 
had  of  late  years  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
ratepayers.  But  to  what  was  that  owing? 
Why,  to  the  building  and  improvement  of 
prisons;  and  thus  the  very  outlay  itself 
has  been  instrumental  in  saving  expense  at 
future  times.  He  believed  between  60 
and  70  new  prisons  had  been  built,  and 
others  had  been  improved  at  great  expense; 
and  this  was  absolutely  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  declared 
that  a  certain  and  uniform  system  of  prison 
discipline  should  be  adopted.  He  warned 
the  House,  if  they  put  it  to  the  ratepayers 
or  their  delegates  to  say  whether  a  prison, 
or  bridge,  or  other  public  work  should  be 
erected,  they  would  often  find  them  take  a 
shortsighted  view  of  the  case,  and  refuse 
to  assent  to  the  proposal.  Nowhere  had 
the  expenditure  for  these  purposes  been  so 
great  as  in  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Riding.  In  the  latter  district,  ten  years 
ago,  the  expenditure  was  49,000L  a  year, 
while  in  the  last  ten  years  it  had  been  re- 
spectively 102,0002.  and  93,0002.,  which 
had  been  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  erection 
of  a  new  prison.  He  was  sure,  under  the 
Bill  as  it  stood,  the  county  expenditure 
would  not  be  reduced. 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  was  not  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester.  It  had  been 
stated  that  the  county  rates  of  England 
and  Wales  amounted  to  1,250,0001.,  the 
management  of  which  it  was  proposed  to 
leave  to  local  elected  boards.  How  thej 
could  think  of  imposing  fifty-two  county 
financial  boards  on  the  country,  which  were 
to  perform  functions  somewhat  analogous 
to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  did 
not  understand.  He  did  homage  to  the 
principle  of  taxation  being  allied  with  re- 
presentation; but,  in  this  case,  he  thought 
the  Government  should  propose  to  the 
House  to  take  many  of  the  charges  now  on 
the  county  rates  and  defray  them  from  the 
public  funds  of  the  country.  He  would 
not  detain  the  House  by  going  through  the 
sixteen  heads  of  charges  on  the  connty 
rates.  He  could  not  understand  why  the 
charge  for  coroners'  inouests,  and  for  the 
inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  shonM 
be  defrayed  out  of  these  rates.  Again,  if 
a  person  committed  a  robbery,  and  stole  a 
\>«\e  oi  ^f^%,  ^x  ttxk^  ^ther  artida,  he  was 
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maintained,  on  conriodon,  in  prison  was 
at  the  expense  of  the  county.  Why  this 
should  he  allowed  to  continue,  he  could  not 
understand. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  he  was  not  on 
the  present  oecasion  going  to  repeat  him- 
self. All  he  intended  to  do  was  to  impress 
this — that  the  House  was  not  forced  to 
commit  itself  to  the  details  of  the  present 
measure.  They  were  only  asked  that, 
having  adopted  the  measure,  which,  to  the 
hest  of  the  ahility  of  those  who  framed  it, 
they  thought  was  calculated  to  carry  out 
the  representative  system  in  controlling 
expenditure,  the  House  would  give  the  pro- 
position a  chance  of  heing  suhmitted  to  a 
Select  Committee,  who  would  give  the  mat- 
ter fiill  and  deliherate  consideration.  He 
thought  the  proposition  was  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable one.  He  thought  he  should  not 
be  doing  much  service  to  the  cause  he  was 
supporting,  were  he  to  undertake  to  defend 
in  that  House  the  details  of  the  measure, 
especially  against  so  acute  a  critic  in  Acts 
of  Parliament  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire, who  always  made  him  (Mr.  Gib- 
son) tremble  when  he  set  about  explaining 
or  criticising  one.  These  details  would  un- 
dergo full  consideration;  and  were  certain 
to  be  brou^t  into  such  shape  as  to  secure 
the  principle  which  they  sought  to  estab- 
lish. The  adoption  of  the  Bill  would  fur- 
nish a  check  to  inconsiderate  and  extra- 
vagant expenditure;  and,  in  his  opinion, 
when  brought  into  operation,  could  not  be 
regarded  as  throwing  a  slur  on  the  charac- 
ters of  magistrates,  but  as  a  measure  ana- 
logous to  the  principle  acted  on  in  boroughs, 
where  town  councils  had  the  contrdi  over 
the  expenditure  of  the  rates. 

Sia  H.  HALFORD  should  have  prefer- 
red the  adoption  of  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Droitwich, 
because  he  believed  it  would  be  found  that 
in  this  Bill  it  would  be  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  machinery  from  the  principle  of  it. 
It  was  proposed  that  boards  of  guardians 
should  each  elect  a  member  of  their  boards; 
but  in  that  case  they  would  depart  from 
the  principle  of  property  being  the  qualifi- 
cation. He  denied  that  occupiers  had  a 
direct  interest  in  the  question,  for  the  bur- 
den ultimately  fdl  upon  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty. 

Sib  J.  PAKINGTON  said,  in  explana- 
tion,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
had  referred  to  the  difference  between  the 
terms  of  his  Amendment  this  year  and  last 
year.  He  had  only  to  say  that  this  differ- 
ence was  entirely  accidental;  and  he  had 


no  objection  to  adopting  the  very  same 
words  as  he  had  used  before.  With  re- 
gard to  whether  he  should  divide  the 
House  or  not  on  his  Amendment,  he 
found  that  he  now  stood  in  a  very  different 
position  from  the  one  he  occupied  when  he 
moved  the  Amendment,  having  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  almost  every- 
body, on  all  sides,  condemned  this  BiU; 
and  it  was  therefore  a  question  for  the 
House  whether  it  was  desirable  to  send 
such  a  Bill  to  an  inquiry  upstairs.  But, 
bowing  to  the  high  authority  before  apd 
behind  him,  and  hoping  that  the  future 
progress  of  the  measure  would  be  watched 
with  jealous  care,  he  would  not  put  the 
House  to  the  trouble  of  a  division. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  tq. 

Bill  read  2®,  and  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AND  MUSEUMS 

BILLS. 

Libraries  and  Museums  Bills — Order  for 
Second  Reading,  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mb.  EWART,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  he  had  already 
explained  its  objects  in  detail  on  intro- 
ducing the  measure.  The  simple  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  give  a  permissive  power  to 
town  councils,  to  levy  a  small  rate  for  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries  and  mu- 
seums in  all  municipal  towns.  The  Bill 
was  founded  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
Select  Committee  which  sat  last  Session, 
and  also  on  the  expressed  wishes  of  several 
towns  which  had  petitioned  Parliament  on 
the  subject.  An  Act  called  the  Museums 
Act  was  passed  four  years  ago,  enabling 
town  councils  in  towns  having  a  population 
of  10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  to  levy 
a  small  rate  to  establish  museums  of  art 
and  science  for  the  benefit  of  the  public; 
and  all  that  the  present  Bill  proposed  was 
to  extend  the  principle  of  the  Museum  Act 
to  the  establishment  of  public  libraries  also. 
In  asking  the  House  to  adopt  such  a  mea- 
sure, he  was  backed  by  the  feeling  of  many 
of  the  towns  of  the  country;  and  since  be 
had  introduced  it,  he  had  received  commu- 
nications from  several  large  towns  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  which  were  desirous  of 
jbaving  the  Bill  extended  to  both  of  those 
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eonn tries  as  well  as  to  England.  He  bad 
only  to  repeat  that  he  was  fully  prepared 
to  adopt  any  reasonable  amendment  when 
the  Bill  went  into  Committee;  and  as  the 
measure  was  calculated  to  afford  the  work- 
ing classes  in  our  populous  towns  proper 
facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
and  the  refinement  of  their  tastes  in  science 
and  art,  be  trusted  the  House  would  assent 
to  the  principle  by  agreeing  to  the  second 
reading. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  thought  this  Bill 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt 
to  impose  a  general  increase  of  taxation  on 
Her  Majesty's  subjects;  and  doubted  whe- 
ther it  was  legitimate  to  introduce  such  a 
measure,  excepting  in  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House.  Ho  would  be  happy  at  any 
time  to  contribute  bis  mite  towards  pro- 
viding libraries  and  proper  recreations  for 
the  humbler  classes  in  large  towns;  -but  he 
thought  that,  however  excellent  food  for 
the  mind  might  be,  food  for  the  body  was 
what  was  now  most  wanted  for  the  people. 
He  did  not  like  reading  at  all,  and  he 
hated  it  when  at  Oxford;  but  be  could  not 
•ee  how  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  would 
be  enough  to  enable  town  councils  to  carry 
into  effect  the  immense  powers  they  were 
to  have  by  this  Bill.  He  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  clause  enabling  them  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  bo- 
rough rates  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  He  would  be  very  glad,  he 
bad  said,  to  give  his  mite  to  provide  the 
city  of  Lincoln  with  the  benefits  of  a 
library  ;  but  when  it  was  said  that  giving 
a  few  coals  to  a  poor  roan  was  corruption, 
no  doubt  it  would  be  said,  *'  Oh  !  what  a 
gross  act  of  bribery  to  give  a  few  pounds 
for  a  public  library  !  "  He  did  not  charge 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  with  seek- 
ing to  lay  a  trap  for  him  and  others,  but 
he  would  have  been  much  more  ready  to 
support  the  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  had  tried 
to  encourage  national  industry  by  keeping 
out  the  foreigner.  Before  going  any 
farther  ho  would  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Home  Department  whether  it  was  con- 
stitutional for  a  private  Member,  uncon- 
nected with  the  Government,  to  introduce 
a  Bill  to  levy  taxes  from  the  Queen's 
subjects  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  did  not  apprehend  there 
was  anything  unconstitutional  in  this  Bill 
with  regard  to  the  levying  of  rates,  which 
it  proposed  to  do  under  Act  of  Parliament. 
Under  tbo  present  Museums  B\\\,  towu 
councils  already  had  that  power;  auOl  tVvvB 


measure  was  merely  i^  extension  of  the 
same  principle.  It  was  plain  that  if  this 
Bill  was  unconstitutional,  the  Museums 
Bill  must  be  unconstitutional  too.  Town 
councils  were  constitutional  bodies  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  :  and  he  saw  no  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  of  this  measure. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP:  He  felt  that 
this  Bill  would  increase  the  taxation  of  the 
people  in  times  when  it  was  not  at  all 
necessary ;  and  therefore  he  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  *'now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Question 
to  add  the  words  '*upon  this  day  six  months." 

Mr.  buck  approved  of  the  objects  of 
this  Bill,  but  objected  to  the  unjust  mode 
it  proposed  for  carrying  them  out.  The 
additional  taxation  which  it  proposed,  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  was  so  generally  im- 
poverished, was  considered  a  great  griev- 
ance by  the  manufacturing  as  well  as  the 
landed  interest  of  the  country ;  bnt  the 
burden  would  fall  as  heavily  on  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  precincts  of  small  towns  as  it 
would  on  the  ratepayers  generally  of  those 
towns;  while  the  agricultural  classes,  bj 
their  position,  could  not  participate  in  any 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Bill.  Nothing 
could  be  more  obnoxious  than  that  to  the 
feelings  of  the  landed  interest,  and,  there- 
fore, he  most  oppose  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  was  much  sur- 
prised  at  the  opposition  offered  to  this  BiU, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  measure  was 
entirely  permissive;  and,  secondly,  the  rate 
was  limited  to  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound. 
The  manner  in  which  the  money  oould  be 
applied  was  restricted  to  the  erection  of  or 
paying  rent  for  a  building  for  holding  a 
public  library  and  a  museum.  No  power 
was  given  to  lay  out  the  funds  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  specimens,  or  pictures  :  all 
these  were  left  to  depend  on  tne  voluntarj 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
popular  boroughs  of  the  country,  this  was  a 
very  popular  measure.  In  the  borough 
with  which  he  was  connected  (Salford),  the 
town  council,  acting  as  the  representatives 
of  all  the  ratepayers,  had  come  forward 
with  tbo  greatest  alacrity  to  proTide  a 
building  for  a  public  library  and  museum. 
The  private  gifts  of  the  inhabitants  had 
already  stocked  the  museum  to  a  consider- 
able extent;  and  there  had  been  Tolontaiy 
contributions  made  of  between  5,000  and 
6,000  volumes  to  the  library  (which  was  at- 
len^^^  \)>}  Wcv^t^dft  ^""(Qry  night)  in  lees 
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Bill  would  provide  the  cheapest  police  that 
could  possibly  he  estahlished  ;  and  what 
was  the  use  of  education  for  the  people, 
unless  they  were  enabled  to  consult  valu- 
able works  which  they  could  not  purchase 
for  themselves  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  promote  all  that  had  a  tendency 
to  bring  the  higher  and  the  humbler  classes 
together;  but  this  could  not  be  done  unless 
the  people  had  the  assistance  of  those  above 
them. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  considered  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken  had 
satisfactorily  proved  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  advantage  of  the  people  to  pass  the 
present  Bill,  for  he  had  shown  that  in  the 
large  borough  which  he  represented  there 
had  been,  as  in  all  the  other  boroughs  of 
the  country,  a  liberal  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  wealthy  and  those  in  a  better 
station  of  life  to  provide  the  rational  means 
of  improvement  and  enjoyment  for  their 
poorer  fellow-citizens.  But  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  this  Bill  would  establish  a 
library,  and  provide  chairs,  tables,  and 
everything  necessary  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  library  by  a  rate;  but  that  it  would 
not  enforce  the  purchase  of  books  from  the 
rates  as  well.  Now  he  (Mr.  Goulburn),  as 
an  innocent  man,  certainly  had  thought 
that  books  always  formed  part  of  what  was 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  library. 
He  differed  also  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Home  Secretary  with  regard  to  their 
having  already  sanctioned  the  principle  of 
this  Bill  by  adopting  the  existing  Museums 
Bill.  He  did  not  think  this  Bill  would 
exactly  impose  a  tax  on  the  landed  classes; 
but  he  feared  it  would  tend  to  make  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  boroughs  pay  exten- 
sively for  enjoyments  of  those  who  were 
better  off  than  themselves.  Because,  no 
doubt,  it  would  be  found  that  a  rate  of 
halfpenny  in  the  pound  in  a  small  borough 
would  go  a  very  little  way  after  the  erec- 
tion of  public  buildings  for  libraries  and 
museums  had  been  completed;  and  instead 
of  providing  those  valuable  books  of  refer- 
ence which  the  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  library  of  this 
description  (and  in  this  he  perfectly  agreed 
with  him),  all  that  the  funds  would  be  able 
to  provide  would  be  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  the  library  would  thus 
become  a  mere  newsroom  which  only  those 
well-to-do  people  who  had  plenty  of  lei- 
sure, and  could  run  into  learn  the  news 
about  the  time  when  the  post  had  just 
arrrived,  would  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves   of,     although    the    poorer    rate- 


payers, who  would  either  have  no  time  for 
reading,  and  might  live  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  spot,  and  who  yet  had  to 
bear  their  full  share  of  the  expense,  would 
be  totally  deprived  of  all  the  advantages 
of  the  library  which  their  better  circum- 
stanced fellow-townsmen  alone  enjoyed. 
That  he  never  could  think  a  just  or  fair  im- 
position of  burdens.  But,  again,  suppose 
the  town  council  had  a  small  sum  to  spare 
for  the  purchase  of  books — who  was  to 
have  the  power  of  selection  ?  Should  there 
be  an  unrestricted  presentation  of  all  those 
publications  daily  emanating  from  the  press, 
which  certainly  were  not  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  preservation  of  either  public  order 
or  public  morals  ?  Or  was  there  to  be  a 
supervision  of  the  different  works  to  be  in- 
troduced, thereby  establishing  a  kind  of 
censorship  for  these  public  libraries  ?  As 
long  as  they  were  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  no  difficulty  of  this  kind 
could  arise;  but,  for  the  reasons  he  had 
assigned,  he  thought  this  Bill  to  institute 
public  libraries  from  the  borough  rates,  to 
which  all  classes  would  have  to  pay  equally, 
whether  they  derived  any  benefit  or  not,  a 
highly  unjust  and  objectionable  measure, 
and  therefore  he  must  oppose  its  second 
reading. 

Mr.  BERNAL  said,  his  objection  to 
this  Bill  rested  on  a  very  narrow  and 
limited  ground.  If  it  had  proposed  to 
give  power  to  town  councils  on  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Treasury  from  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town, 
to  be  allowed  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  to  tax  the  general  body  of  the  rate- 
payers for  the  establishment  of  libraries 
and  museums,  he  would  not  have  had  so 
much  objection  to  this  measure.  But  he 
found  fault  with  it  because  it  would  enable 
any  town  council  desirous  of  carrying  out 
the  views  of  any  small  section  of  the  in- 
habitants to  tax  the  general  body  of  the 
ratepayers  for  an  institution  that  might 
soon  degenerate  into  a  mere  political  club, 
for  which  only  a  few  of  those  who  were 
compelled  to  contribute  for  its  support  had 
any  sympathy.  However  noble  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  might  be,  they  should 
not  forget  that  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound, 
although  it  might  seem  to  be  a  very  small 
rate,  was  really  a  serious  addition  to  the 
burden  of  taxation  when  it  became  an  an- 
nual charge  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
ratepayers.  Had  the  Bill  been  really  per- 
missive, as  was  alleged,  he  would  not  have 
opposed  it;  but  it  proposed  to  clothe  town 
councils   with    imperative    powers ;    and. 
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therefore  he  would  support  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  House  ought,  of 
course,  to  take  care  what  powers  it  con- 
ferred. He  entirely  approved  of  the  ohject 
of  the  Bill,  though  he  differed  from  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Dumfries  as  to  the  hest  mode 
of  ohtaining  it.  Had  he  read  the  Bill  he- 
fore  that  day,  he  would  have  suggested  to 
the  hon.  Memher  the  adoption  of  a  prin- 
ciple similar  to  that  which  was  applicahlc 
to  the  lighting  of  towns.  Were  the  Bill 
adopted,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  Daily 
NetJoi  and  the  Times  should  not  ho  provided 
in  the  library.  Reading  led  to  reflection, 
and  th«  public  benefit  was  thus  generally 
promoted.  In  the  United  States  there 
were  ten  thousand  libraries,  and  this  coun- 
try would  do  well  in  that  respect  to  imitate 
America.  He  should  vote  for  the  second 
reading,  and  his  further  concurrence  would 
be  dependent  on  a  provision  requiring  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  rate- 
payers. 

Mr.  G.  HAMILTON  said,  any  one  who 
hod  read  the  evidence  would  see  how  great 
the  desire  was  on  the  part  of  the  middling 
and  lower  classes,  especially  in  boroughs, 
for  access  to  libraries,  and  the  means  of 
acquiring  useful  information;  and  he  should 
much  regret  that  some  means  of  gratifying 
that  desire  should  not  be  adopted.  There 
were  two  questions  before  the  House  : — 
let,  whether  the  law  which  gave  to  town 
councils  the  power  of  making  an  assess- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  museums  should 
extend  to  libraries;  and,  secondly,  whether 
it  should  also  extend  to  boroughs  not  at 
present  included  in  the  Act.  With  regard 
to  the  first  question,  he  thought  that  libra- 
ries were  at  least  as  useful  as  museums; 
and,  in  reply  to  the  second,  he  thought 
that  provisions  might  be  introduced  in 
Committee  amply  to  protect  the  rate- 
payers, especially  if  confined  to  boroughs 
with  not  less  than  a  certain  amount  of  po- 
pulation. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  as- 
sent to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  after 
his  continued  opposition  to  the  repeal  of 
what  was  erroneously  called  the  law  of 
mortmain.  Why  wore  not  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  churches,  to  receive  the  same 
benefit  as  the  proposed  Bill  gave  to  libra- 
ries and  museums  ?  Whenever  he  (Lord 
J.  Manners)  had  attempted  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  that  Act,  he  was  told  that  he  was 
tether  a  Papist  or  a  Jesuit.     To  be  sure, 


the  Bill  was  introdiiced  by  a  repreoentatiTe 
from  Scotland,  and  another  from  IreUndt 
neither  country  being  subject  to  that  law; 
but,  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  gare  it 
his  sanction,  he  thought  it  was  about  to  be 
passed  through  the  House  without  the  con- 
sideration it  deserved.  As  far  as  the  great 
principle  of  the  Bill  was  concerned,  no  one 
was  more  anxious  to  support  it  than  him- 
self; for  his  experience  of  towns  led  him  to 
wish  that  iu  every  town  not  only  public 
museums  but  public  libraries  were  estab- 
lished; at  the  same  time,  the  public  did 
view  with  great  suspicion  any  measure  that 
tended  to  increase  the  amount  of  local  tax- 
ation. He  admitted  that  the  Bill  would 
not  tell  upon  the  landed  gentry,  but  it 
would  impose  an  additional  tax  upon  the 
agricultural  labourers,  whose  wages  had 
been  decreased  to  the  extent  of  2$,  or 
3«.  a  week  by  recent  legislation.  He  hod 
himself  been  desirous  to  introduce  a  Bill 
for  providing  greens  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  public;  and  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  the 
Government  might  not  think  it  desirable 
to  bring  in  a  measure  which  might  eombine 
within  itself  all  the  raluable  suggestions 
which  they  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said»  he  was  not 
about  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  noble 
Lord  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the  Qotem- 
ment  taking  up  the  whole  question,  lor  he 
thought  it  better  for  the  House  to  confine 
themselves  at  present  to  the  single  point 
brought  before  them  by  the  hon.  Morer. 
He  was  inclined  to  take  the  same  Tiew  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  It  woidd 
be  most  useful  if  in  every  good-eiied  town 
a  well  composed  library  was  established, 
to  which  all  the  inhabitants  had  free  ac- 
cess. Every  one  who  had  experience  in 
country  towns  must  know  that  there  was 
a  great  want  of  access,  to  good  books. 
That  was  the  case  with  regard  to  bo- 
roughs; but  in  some  parishes  much  im'> 
provement  had  been  effected  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  libraries.  He  agreed 
that  it  was  of  much  greater  importaoee 
that  there  should  be  a  good  libraiy  than  a 
museum.  Nothing,  he  beliered,  could  be 
more  visionary  than  the  fear  that  these 
libraries  would  be  filled  with  notels  and  die 
worst  description  of  publications — ^bad  and 
useless  as  literature  —  or  that  they  wonM 
be  mere  receptacles  for  newspapers.  Why 
should  such  distrust  be  entertained  of  the 
discretion  of  the  town  councils,  who,  be 
conceived,  could  be  as  saMy  trusted  witk 
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the  management  of  this  as  of  other  matters 
placed  under  their  control.  The  question 
was  of  considerahle  importance,  and  one 
in  which  all  classes  were  interested ;  and 
he  confessed  he  did  not  think  these  lihra- 
rics  could  lead  to  those  consequences  which 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  who  opposed  the 
measure  appeared  to  apprehend.  For  his 
own  part  he  wished  for  the  extension  of  in- 
struction, and  that  the  facilities  for  the  en- 
joyment of  good  hooks  were  more  general, 
and  he  helieved  that  the  establishment  of 
libraries  of  this  kind  would  have  a  good 
effect  in  promoting  education.  The  Bill, 
as  it  now  stood,  required,  he  admitted, 
very  important  alteration;  but  he  advised 
the  House  to  pass  the  second  reading,  and 
those  alterations  could  be  considered  in 
Committee.  To  the  principle,  however,  he 
gave  his  cordial  approbation.  His  opinion 
was,  that  the  libraries  should  be  lending 
libraries,  or  their  usefulness  might  be  much 
impeded.  He  should  regret  if  a  measure 
of  this  kind  should  not  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  House  so  far  as  to  pass  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  W.  miles  said,  his  objection  to 
the  Bill  was,  that  it  gave  the  town  council 
the  power  of  taxation  without  consent. 
Some  of  the  boroughs  were  of  small  extent 
in  themselves,  but  included  an  immense 
extent  of  land,  with  a  scattered  and  dis- 
tant population,  all  of  whom  might  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  an  institution  they 
could  not  possibly  use.  Moreover,  there 
was  something  like  a  false  pretence  in  the 
Bill;  for  although  the  maximum  rate  was 
said  to  be  only  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound, 
he  observed  that,  by  the  third  clause,  it 
was  enacted,  that,  for  the  purchase  of 
land — ^rathei*  an  expensive  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings— it  should  be  lawful  for  the  town 
council,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Treasury,  to  borrow  money 
at  interest.  But  the  security  for  that  loan 
was  not  to  be  upon  the  halfpenny  rate,  but 
upon  the  borough  rates.  Thus  the  town 
council  would  have  tho  power  of  borrowing, 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  building 
of  the  library,  and  they  would  likewise 
have  the  power  of  charging  the  cost  by  an 
addition  to  tho  borough  rate.  Neither  he 
nor  those  who  sat  with  him  had  the  least 
objection  to  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
but  they  had  an  objection  to  taxation  being 
imposed  without  tho  consent  of  parties  who 
were  to  pay;  and  he  hoped  to  hear  the  as- 
surance of  the  hon.  Mover,  that  he  would 
introduce  a  clause  by  which  the  concur- 
rence of  three-fourths  of  the  ratepayers 


should  be  obtained  beforo  the  town  council 
should  have  tho  power  of  imposing  a  rate. 
Mb.  bright  said,  there  was  evidently 
great  accordance  on  both  sides  of  tho 
House  with  regard  to  the  object  of  the 
Bill,  and  ho  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
House  would  not  on  account  of  certain 
objections,  which  might  be  removed,  re- 
fuse to  read  it  a  second  time.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  tbe  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  seemed  to  take  an 
entirely  erroneous  view  of  the  halfpenny 
rate,  which  was  only  intended  to  apply  to 
the  building  and  furnishing  of  the  library, 
the  books  being  supplied  by  voluntary  con* 
tributions.  There  must  be  a  large  con- 
currence of  opinion  before  any  step  would 
be  taken.  The  town  council  would  not 
borrow  5,000Z.  to  build  a  library  unleaa 
they  felt  satisfied  that  the  wealthier  inha- 
bitants would  furnish  books.  He  admitted 
that  the  borrowing  of  money  on  the  secu- 
rity of  the  borough  rates  would  be  objec* 
tionable;  but  he  thought  that  if  the  bor- 
rowing were  limited  to  the  security  of  the 
borough  rates,  there  was  not  likely  to  b« 
any  excessive  expenditure.  He  would  be 
ashamed  of  himself  and  of  the  House  if 
he  supposed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  object  of  the 
Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
particularly  afraid  that  tho  ratepayer* 
would  read  the  Daily  News.  He  (Mr. 
Bright)  was  quite  sure  that  nothing  would 
tend  more  to  the  preservation  of  order 
than  the  diffusion  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  intelligence,  and  the  prevalence  of  ih^ 
most  complete  and  open  discussion,  amongst 
all  classes;  and  for  that  reason  he  rejoiced 
that  the  taxes  on  knowledge  were  to  be 
discussed  on  an  early  day.  He  woi^ld 
give  his  support  to  the  second  reading,  but 
on  the  understanding  that  the  clause  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  B.oche8ter 
be  added  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  SPOONEE  observed,  that  as  books, 
which  seemed  to  be  not  only  the  best  but 
most  necessary  furniture  for  a  library,  were 
left  to  the  chances  of  voluntary  or  charita- 
ble contributions,  the  expenses  of  building 
and  furnishing,  for  which  it  was  proposed 
to  make  a  rate,  might  be  supplied  from 
the  same  source.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to 
establish  public  libraries  if  the  Ten  Hours 
Bill  was  not  carried  out,  and  factory  la- 
bourers were  prevented  availing  themselves 
of  such  institutions;  and  he  doubted  if  the 
measure  was  really  calculated  to  effect  the 
object  which  both  sides  of  the  House  wish- 
ed to  carry  out,  of  providing  good  lihciciA% 
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well  stored  with  useful  books.  There  was 
no  clause  in  the  Bill  stating  how  the  library 
was  to  be  conducted.  The  effect  would  be 
that  farmers  and  out-residents  in  a  borough 
who  could  not  use  the  library  would  be  tax- 
ed for  its  support;  he  also  objected  to  the 
principle  of  taxing  a  whole  community  for 
objects  by  which  only  a  few  would  be  bene- 
fited ;  and  by  the  institution  of  lectures 
hereafter  he  almost  feared  that  these  libra- 
ries might  be  converted  into  normal  schools 
of  agitation.  He  also  anticipated  the  pro- 
bability that  hereafter  there  would  be  a 
call  for  increased  rates,  and  that  it  would 
be  urged  that  another  halfpenny  in  the 
pound  would  not  be  too  much. 

Mr.  SLANEY  thought,  that  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  Bill  might  be  dealt 
with  in  Committee.  lie  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  and  others  as 
to  the  admissibility  of  giving  the  ratepayers 
the  option  of  establishing  libraries,  iac; 
but  that  was  a  point  of  detail.  They  had 
now  only  to  deal  with  the  principle  to  which 
the  House  seemed  to  assent.  The  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last  said  they  should 
not  tax  large  communities  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few.  But  these  libraries  were  to  be 
established  upon  the  lending  system,  and 
if  that  system  were  fairly  carried  out,  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  objection  was  at  once 
met.  Where  libraries  had  been  established 
on  that  principle,  they  had  been  found 
liiglilj  beneficial  to  the  working  classes. 
Besides,  it  was  not  taxing  to  the  extent 
represented  by  the  hon.  Member,  because 
by  encouraging  habits  which  kept  the  work- 
ing man  from  the  public-house,  they  les- 
sened the  incentives  to  a  dissolute  life,  and, 
consequently,  to  idleness  and  crime;  which 
cost  the  country  much  more  than  all  the 
libraries  they  could  build  under  this  Bill. 

Mr.  ROUNDELL  PALMER  must  ex- 
press his  dissent  from  the  proposition  that 
they  were  all  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of 
this  Bill.  That  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  good  public  libraries  in  all  towns,  all 
mnst  admit ;  but  that  was  not  the  principle 
of  this  Bill.  The  principle  of  this  Bill  was 
taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  persons 
to  be  taxed.  According  to  the  principle  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  this  Bill 
would  be  totally  inefficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  to  be  introduced; 
for  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  by  pass- 
ing it  they  did  no  more  than  enable  town 
councils  to  erect  the  buildings  and  to  pur- 
chase furniture.  Why,  unless  they  were 
possessed  of  libraries  and  museums,  what 
town  councils  would  be  justified  in  erecting 


buildings  in  anticipation  that  cbaritable 
persons  would  afterwards  present  them 
with  books  and  curiosities?  It  was  otI- 
dent  that  the  Bill  was  intended  for  ulterior 
objects,  by  which  powers  would  be  given 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  perhaps 
also  for  the  fitting  up  of  lectare-rooma. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  consider  well 
before  they  applied  to  institutions  of  this 
nature  the  principles  of  public  manage- 
ment, and  compulsory  rating  instead  of 
the  voluntary  and  self-supporting  principle, 
which  he  behoved  to  be  the  life  and  essencet 
and  the  cause  of  the  utility,  of  such  insti- 
tutions. He  questioned  whether  what  thej 
were  about  to  do  would  increase  the  love 
of  knowledge  amongst  those  who  never  en- 
tered upon  the  subject  voluntarily,  and  he 
was  most  apprehensive  that  the  moment 
the  compulsory  principle  was  introduced,  a 
positive  check  would  be  imposed  upon  the 
voluntary  self-supporting  desire  for  know- 
ledge which  at  present  existed  amongst 
the  people.  On  these  grounds,  most  truly 
desirous  to  see  learning  extended,  and  va- 
luing as  much  as  possible  good  public  libra- 
ries; yet,  as  he  intended  to  take  his  stand 
against  the  substitution  of  the  compulsory 
for  the  voluntary  principle  in  all  matters 
of  education,  and  viewing  this  measure  in 
connexion  with  others  on  the  same  subject, 
he  should  certainly  divide  against  it. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  contended  that  the 
real  principle  of  this  Bill  was  not  the  esta- 
blishment of  public  libraries.  The  only 
power  given  to  the  town  council  under  it 
was  to  raise  a  tax  for  the  puipose  of  con- 
structing empty  rooms,  which  might,  in- 
deed, have  the  potentiality  of  receiTing 
books;  but  the  books,  if  any,  would  have 
to  be  paid  for,  not  from  the  halfpenny, 
but  from  the  borough  rates.  The  machi- 
nery was  clearly  adapted,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  books,  but  also 
of  creating  lecture  rooms,  which  might 
give  rise  to  an  unhealthy  agitation.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  thought  it  his  duty 
not  to  consent  to  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  HEYWOOD  observed  that,  in  die 
expectation  of  this  Bill  passing,  twelve 
gentlemen  had  come  forward  with  a  sub- 
scription of  1002.  in  order  to  establish  a 
public  library.  He  believed  that  in  all 
towns  the  Bill  would  prove  of  the  greatest 
utility,  by  the  improvement  in  the  morality 
of  the  public  to  which  it  would  lead.  He 
should,  therefore,  have  the  greatest  plea- 
sure in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  WYLD  was  of  a  similar  opinion. 
He  also  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  an 
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Domie  qneotion,  beliering  tbat  the  improTed 
eoadition  of  the  people,  vhkh  it  wu  cer- 
tain to  bring  about,  would  hare  the  effect 
of  iTDiuediately  diminishing  those  rates  to 
which  tho  connt;  was  subjected  on  account 
of  crime.  He  also,  in  support  of  tbis  view, 
referred  to  an  experiment  wbich  had  been 
made  in  a  certain  manufactory — namely, 
that  of  taking  twelve  women  from  the 
educated  and  twelve  from  the  ordinary 
class,  and  setting  them  to  work  in  the  same 
department,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
educated  twelve  produced  30  per  cent  more 
work  than  tho  others. 

Mr.  ?.  HOWARD  thonght  the  object 
of  the  measure  and  the  new  principle  which 
it  introduced  were  very  little  known  in  the 
country.  He  thought  that  a  Bill  of  this 
nature,  which  proposed  additional  taxation, 
should  arise  out  of  some  spontaneous  move- 
ment on  the  port  of  the  people  in  its  favonr. 
Ho  objected  to  tiie  BiU,  because  it  would 
tend  to  check  the  efforts  of  private  enter- 
prise in  support  of  mechanics'  institutions 
and  the  like.  He  thought,  too,  that  mu- 
nicipal corporations  had  usually  sufficient 
work  on  hand  without  having  this  additional 
duty  imposed  on  them, 

Mb.  OSWALD  would  aleo  vote  againBt 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  believing 
that  it  waa  going  to  do  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment what  would  be  more  efficiently  done 
by  private  enterprise.  In  the  boroughs  of 
Ayr  and  Kilmarnock,  and  in  almost  every  , 
other  borough  in  Scotland,  there  were  ex- 
cellent libraries  established  without  any 
help  whatever  from  that  House.  He  also  \ 
objected  to  the  Bill,  because  it  would  in- 
crease the  rates  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  BWART,  in  reply,  said  that  the  ! 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  forget  that  this 
was  merely  a  permissive  Bill.  Re  would  i 
not  at  that  late  hour  go  into  all  the  objec-  I 
tioni  which  had  been  urged  against  it,  but  | 
would  only  say  that  existing  libraries  had 
been  formed  on  the  Museums  Act,  on  the 
principle  of  which  he  had  framed  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  The  objections  urged  could  not 
be  removed  by  a  short  discussion.  He  would 
give  his  earefiil  consideration  to  all  those 
objections,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  i 
meet  them,  and  render  the  Bill  more  po- 
pular; but  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  I 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  , 
for  Somersetshire.  I 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  wished  to  know  from  ' 
the  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  would  | 
pledge  himself  to  introdnce,  in  Committee, 
the  clause  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  RocbeMtr,  that  before  » town  ooaneil 


exercised  its  powers  under  this  BiU,  thers 
should  be  a  requisition  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject from  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  ? 

Mb.  EWART  had  no  objection  to  giro 
that  pledge,  so  far  as  the  principle  waa 
concemedi  but  the  precise  form  of  the 
clause  would  require  to  be  well  considered. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  reconsider  this  matter  and  gire  ft 
more  definite  answer,  becaose  this  point 
waa  too  important  to  be  left  nncertun.  He 
was  as  anxious  as  the  hon.  Member  to  pro- 
mote the  object  in  view,  but  he  could  not 
subscribe  to  the  BiU  iu  its  present  shape. 

Sir  G.  grey  was  not  in  the  Honae 
when  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochester  spoke, 
and  was  not  tiU  this  moment  aware  that  ha 
had  thrown  out  a  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  some  obeck  on  the  part  of  the 
ratepayers  upon  Ae  improper  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  the  town  councils — a  sug- 
gestion of  which  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  high^ 
approved.  He  understood  that  his  hon. 
Friend  was  willing  to  introduce  some  sveh 
check,  and  that  he  only  hesitated  to  pledga 
himself  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  it.  So 
must  say  that  he  thought  it  nnreaaonabia 
to  oaU  upon  him  to  say  at  that  moment 
what  the  precise  check  should  be.  He 
thought  it  sufficient  that  he  promised  to 
submit  the  point  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  In  the  meantime  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  was  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  not  its  details,  and,  in  the 
hope  that  some  check  of  the  kind  suggest- 
ed would  be  introduoed  in  Committee,  be 
should  cordiaUy  support  the  second  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  law  observed  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dumfries  had  told  them  he  had 
well  considered  the  question  before  he  had 
brought  forward  the  Bill,  and  therefore  U 
must  be  supposed  that  this  elaoae  had 
been  inserted  for  good  reasons.  They 
must  therefore  take  the  Bill  as  it  stood  at 
present.  The  principle  of  the  BiU  waa 
taxation  by  the  municipal  oonncU,  withoat 
the  consent  of  the  ratepayers.  Upon  that 
principle  he  should  oppose  the  Bill,  un- 
less a  specific  pledge  was  given  for  the  in- 
sertion of  a  clause  to  make  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  necessary. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided:— Ayes  118;  Hoes 
lOl :  Majority  17. 

Lilt  of  the  Ara. 
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MaiQ  Question  put.  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  2^  aud  committed  for  Wed- 
nesday, 10th  of  April. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Six 

o'clock. 
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Thursday,  March  14,  1850. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — ^2*  Connot  Piiaonf. 

CONVICT  PRISONS  BILL. 

Earl  GREY  rose  te  move  the  Seoond 
Reading  of  the  Conyict  Priaoos  Bill,  aed 
said :  The  Bill,  mj  Lords,  which  I  new 
move  to  read  a  second  time,  is  a  Bill  for 
the  better  management  and  gOTemmeai  of 
Convict  Prisons.  The  prisons  to  whiek  il 
refers  are  the  prison  of  Parkhurat.  a  priaoa 
set  apart  for  the  reformatioa  of  javeoile 
offenders  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  visitors  appointed  hy  Her  Mijeetj  in 
Council — the  prison  of  Penten¥ille»  voder 
the  government  and  aupertntepde«ee  q( 
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Commissioners  appointed  by  the  same  au- 
thority— the  prison  of  MUlbank,  under 
the  control  of  risitors  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment— and  the  hulks  and  the  establish- 
ment at  the  Isle  of  Portland,  under  the 
government  of  persons  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  exercise  the  powers 
formerly  exercised  under  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  by  the  Superintendent  of  Convicts. 
These  prisons  now  contain  5,400  con- 
victs, sentenced  to  yarious  periods  of  trans- 
portation, and  are,  as  your  Lordships  will 
perceive,  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  four  separate  and  distinct  autho- 
rities. As  every  one  of  these  establishments 
is  maintained  for  the  safe  custody  and 
punishment  of  persons  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation, and  as  it  is  considered  to  be  of 
the  first  importance  that  there  should  be 
concert  among  the  governing  powers,  and 
an  uniformity  of  system  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  convicts,  it  has  been  found 
that  a  dirision  of  authority  is  inconvenient, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  public  serrice.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  has  therefore 
made  arrangements  for  practically  uniting 
this  divided  authority  in  the  same  hands, 
in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  co-opera- 
tion between  these  different  establishments, 
and  unity  of  system.  This  is  effected  by 
giying  to  the  same  individuals  appoint- 
ments under  the  different  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  the  prisons  of  Parkhurst, 
Pentonville,  Millbank,  and  Portland,  and 
the  hulks;  but  this  mode  of  accomplishing 
unity  of  management  is  incorrect  and  ir- 
regular, and  it  is  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient adopted  until  a  more  satisfactory 
and  permanent  system  can  be  established 
by  passing  the  present  Bill,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  place  these  different  prisons 
under  a  board  of  visitors  to  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  In  stating  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  recommend  this  alteration  of 
the  law  to  your  Lordships,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  premise  that  the  experiment  of 
the  prison  at  Pent<Hiville — ^for  that  prison 
was  at  first  nothing  but  an  experiment — 
was  placed  under  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  certain  persons  of  great  weight 
and  influence.  The  Commissioners  of  Pen- 
tonville consisted  of  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
of  professional  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
ekaracter  and  reputation.  Two  of  the 
Commissioners  were  Members  of  your 
Lordships'  House.  I  do  not  see  them 
ill  their  places;   but  they  were  the 


Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Chichestei 
who  both  of  them  took  great  pains  and  af- 
forded most  valuable  assistance  in  the  man- 
agement of  that  prison.  The  prison  of  Pen- 
tonville, as  most  of  your  Lordships  are  well 
aware,  has  now  been  open  for  more  than 
seven  years,  and  is  therefore  now  no  longer 
an  experiment.  Those  Commissioners  who 
first  undertook  the  voluntary  office  of  sn* 
perintending  it  have  gradually  withdrawn 
their  attendance  from  it ;  and  it  is  the 
object  of  this  Bill  to  substitute  for  them 
public  officers  more  directly  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  hare  been  influenced  by  any  idea  thai 
the  services  of  the  Commissioners  had  boon 
ineffective.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  declare  that  their  services  hAve 
been  of  the  highest  value,  and  that  the 
public  is  deeply  indebted  to  them  for  the 
Eeal  and  assiduity  which  they  displayed* 
Their  authority,  however,  will  now  be  at 
an  end  ;  and  the  prison  of  Pentonvillf 
will  fall  under  the  general  regulatioaB 
for  the  government  of  the  prisons  for  te 
detention  of  convicts  sentenced  to  traae* 
portntion.  As  the  object  of  this  Bill,  mf 
Lords,  is  to  provide  for  the  management 
of  these  prisons  to  one  or  other  of  which  ill 
offenders  sentenced  to  transportation  wHl 
be  sent,  and  thus  to  ensure  a  better  and 
more  uniform  execution  of  the  sentence  of 
transportation,  I  think  it  is  right  that 
I  should  state  briefly  what  the  mode  of 
carrying  that  punishment  into  execution 
has  been  and  now  really  is. 

I  think  that  all  your  Lordships  wiH 
admit  that  no  subject  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  that  of  secondary  puniib- 
ments.  On  the  efficiency  of  those  punish>- 
ments  depends  the  authority  of  the  law 
and  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of 
society.  To  have  a  good  system  of  second- 
ary punishments  is,  therefore,  an  object  of 
primary  importance.  The  difficulty,  heir- 
ever,  of  obtaining  such  a  system  is  at  least 
equal  to  its  importance.  It  has  been  felt» 
and  it  is  still  felt,  in  every  country  of  the 
world,  and  under  every  form  of  goveni>- 
ment,  that  the  question  how  to  dispose  ef 
offenders  is  a  constant  subject  of  pM*- 
plexity  and  difficulty.  The  utmost  Uiat 
we  can  expect  is  this — that  by  watch- 
ing the  operation  of  the  secondary  punish^ 
roents  which  have  been  adopted  as  the  best 
which  experience  has  suggested,  and  in- 
troducing from  time  to  time  improvements 
where  we  see  defects,  we  may  arrive  at 
last  at  a  satisfSactot^  c«vdNl  aSXMt  %»  >K3M% 
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Bories  of  experiments,  all  tending  to  pro- 
gressive amelioration.  To  suppose  that 
we  can  arrive  at  perfection  at  once  by 
any  sudden  effort  of  legislation,  is,  in  mj 
opinion,  as  wild  and  visionary  an  idea  as 
ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of  man. 
This  process  of  gradual  improvement  in 
the  system  of  punishment  has  been  going 
on  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and  more 
especially  since  an  inquiry  was  instituted 
into  it  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  year  1838.  That  Committee 
sat  during  two  Sessions  of  Parliament, 
and  the  result  of  its  investigations  was  of 
the  very  highest  importance.  It  opened 
the  eyes  of  Parliament  and  the  public  to 
the  existence  of  an  enormous  mass  of  evils 
of  a  frightful  character,  the  existence  of 
which  before  was  not  even  suspected,  and 
it  led  to  the  general  conviction  of  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  an  early  and  complete 
reformation  of  the  system.  Very  soon 
after  the  reports  of  that  Committee  were 
published,  as  a  first  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection the  prison  of  Pentonville  was 
erected  as  an  experimental  prison.  Shortly 
afterwards  directions  were  given  by  the 
Government  at  home  for  the  discontinuance 
in  the  colonies  of  the  assignment  system, 
which  had  previously  prevailed  there.  In 
the  year  lo40  this  step  was  followed  up 
by  an  Order  in  Council,  issued  by  the  ad- 
Tioe  of  my  noble  Friend  Lord  J.  Russell, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics, 
whereby  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
ceased  to  be  a  place  for  the  transportation 
of  convicts.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
year  1841  that  the  assignment  of  convicts 
was  practically  discontinued  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
(Lord  Stanley),  issued  full  instructions  as 
to  the  regulations  under  which  convicts  were 
to  be  placed  when  sent,  in  pursuance  of  the 
sentence  of  transportation,  to  Van  Piemen's 
Land.  Those  instructions  were  the  same 
in  principle  with  those  which  have  since 
been  substituted  for  them.  The  mode  of 
applying  the  principle  differed  indeed  from 
that  which  has  since  been  adopted,  but  the 
principle  of  the  instructions  of  the  noble 
Lord  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of 
the  existing  regulations.  The  principle  was 
that  persons  sentenced  to  transportation 
should  ultimately  become  free  in  the  colony 
to  which  they  were  transported,  after  hav- 
ing undergone  penal  labour  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  for  a  certain  period 
of  time  proportioned  partly  to  the  severity 
of  their  sentence*  and  partly  to  their  good 


conduct  while  imder  punishment.  The 
system  imposed  a  certain  minimum  amount 
of  punishment  upon  all;  but  at  the  same 
time  left  open  to  all  a  prospect  of  ameliorat- 
ing their  condition  by  good  conduct  and 
regular  obedience.  I  think,  my  Lords, 
that  to  the  principle  of  those  instmctionB 
no  objection  can  be  fairly  taken;  bat  cer- 
tainly in  practice  the  measure  founded 
upon  them  was  a  failure.  And  I  think 
that  it  was  a  failure  owing  to  these  reasons: 
first,  that  there  were  no  adequate  means 
in  Van  Diemen*s  Land  for  carrying  it  pro- 
perly into  effect;  there  were  neither  suitable 
and  sufficient  buildings  nor  properly  quali- 
fied officers  to  superintend  the  operation  of 
the  system  then  adopted;  and,  secondly, 
and  principally,  because  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  convicts  had  been  sent  out  to  that 
colony.  When  my  noble  Friend  Lord  J. 
Russell  advised  that  New  South  Wales 
should  cease  to  be  used  as  a  place  for  the 
punishment  of  convicts,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  revert  to  the  former  practice  of 
the  country,  that  is,  only  to  remove  to 
a  penal  colony  a  small  proportion  of  the 
convicts  sentenced  to  transportation,  and 
to  keep  the  remainder  in  the  hulks  or 
other  prisons  at  home.  But  in  the  year 
1841  resolutions  were  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  Govem- 
ment  of  the  day,  and  condemnatory  of  the 
retention  in  this  country  of  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  transportation.  In  consequence, 
a  vast  number  of  convicts  were  poured  into 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  Norfolk  Island; 
and  those  settlements  were  compelled  to 
endure,  a^  they  best  might,  the  undue 
number  so  suddenly  cast  upon  them.  As 
a  proof  this  I  will  only  mention  to  you, 
my  Lords,  that  the  whole  number  of  male 
convicts  who  arrived  in  Van  Diemen*s 
Land  in  the  five  years  ending  with  the 
close  of  the  year  1840,  did  not  exceed 
7,942;  whereas,  in  the  five  years  from 
that  time  to  the  close  of  1845,  the  number 
of  male  convicts  transported  there  was  not 
less  than  17,637.  The  arrival  of  this  large 
number  of  convicts  not  only  broke  down 
all  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
for  the  safe  custody  and  superintendence 
of  the  convicts  in  the  island,  but  it  alao  to 
glutted  the  labour  market  that  the  easy 
means  by  which  convicts  on  becoming  en- 
titled to  tickets  of  leave  or  conditional  par* 
dons  had  formerly  been  able  to  obtain  auh- 
sistence  for  themselves  by  honest  labour, 
ceased  to  be  available,  and  thus  that  which 
had  really  constituted  the  chief  recommen- 
dation of  transportation  was  entirely  Umt, 
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The  convicts  who  had  acquired  the  privi- 
lege of  discharge  from  the  prohation  gangs 
were  ohliged  to  return  to  hiring  depots 
which  it  was  necessary  to  establish,  hecause 
they  were  unable  to  procure  labour  from 
private  individuals.  This  led  to  a  state  of 
things  which  was  absolutely  frightful.  The 
reward  to  which  convicts  in  the  gangs  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  for  good  conduct 
ceased  to  be  one,  since  there  was  little 
difference  between  their  situation  in  the 
hiring  depdts  and  in  the  gangs,  and  thus 
mere  coei*cion  became  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  discipline.  This,  together 
with  the  other  causes  I  have  referred  to, 
led  to  a  demoralisation  which  was  shock- 
ing to  contemplate;  and  the  whole  colony 
was  thrown  into  confusion  and  disorder 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  convicts 
who  were  unable  to  find  employment. 
This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  we,  my 
Lords,  came  into  office.  We  could  not 
doubt  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  deter- 
mination to  which  our  predecessors  had 
very  properly  come,  to  suspend  trasporta- 
tion  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  two  years. 
As  to  that  point  we  had  no  doubt;  and  we 
also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  any  future 
transportation  to  Van  Piemen's  Land 
should  not  be  carried  on  upon  the  old  sys- 
tem. We  thought  that  penal  labour,  pre- 
vious to  transportation  to  a  distant  land, 
should  always  be  inflicted  at  home,  or  at 
Gibraltar  or  Bermuda,  where  we  could 
command  more  vigilant  and  careful  super- 
intendence than  we  could  by  any  possi- 
bility command  either  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land  or  in  Norfolk  Island;  where  abuses 
could  not  grow  up  without  being  much 
more  promptly  discovered;  and,  besides, 
we  thought  that  that  penal  labour  should  in 
all  cases  be  preceded  by  separate  confine- 
ment for  a  certain  period.  We  also  thought 
that  after  enduring  this  punishment  at  home 
the  convicts  should  not  be  sent  out  as  con- 
victs, but  as  exiles.  This  proposed  altera- 
tion was  stated  by  myself  and  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  to  this  and  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1847. 
Objections  were  taken  to  it  in  both  Houses, 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  your 
Lordships  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to 
hear  evidence  upon  it.  That  Committee  col- 
lected much  valuable  evidence;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  information  was  received  from 
the  colonies  which  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  plan  of  sending  out  convicts  as 
exiles  was  not  likely  to  succeed,  and  that 
it  would  be  advisable  that  they  should 


rather  be  sent  in  a  manner  which  admitted 
of  their  being  placed  under  some  controL 
Accordingly  a  modification  of  the  origi- 
nal plan  was  determined  on,  and  it  was 
decided  that  convicts,  after  suffering  a 
certain  degree  of  punishment  at  home, 
should  be  sent  to  the  colonies,  not  as 
exiles  with  conditional  pardons,  but  with 
tickets  of  leave.  The  difference  of  these  two 
states  is  one  of  great  importance*  to  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  by  and  by  to  advert. 
The  nature  of  the  system  under  which  it 
was  now  proposed  to  carry  into  execution 
the  sentence  of  transportation  was  fully  de- 
scribed by  myself  in  a  despatch  dated  the 
17th  of  April,  1848,  which  was  laid  before 
Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  month 
of  May  following.  The  system  so  de- 
scribed is  substantially  that  which  is  still 
in  operation,  though  some  improvements 
in  its  details  have  been  already  mtroduced, 
and  others  are  still  in  contemplation.  I  am 
anxious,  therefore,  to  call  your  attention, 
my  Lords,  to  the  views  on  which  that  sys- 
tem is  founded,  and  to  the  results  by  which 
it  has  been,  and  by  which  I  think  it  likely 
that  it  will  be,  attended.  Ever  since 
transportation  was  known  to  the  law  of 
England  as  a  punishment,  it  has  been 
found  that  mere  removal  from  this  coun- 
try would  not  answer  the  object  in  view. 
For,  when  we  know  that  thousands  of 
honest  and  industrious  labourers  are  not 
merely  anxious,  but  absolutely  eager,  to 
go  out  to  our  colonies  in  the  hope  of  bet- 
tering their  condition,  it  is  clear  that  re- 
moval from  this  country  cannot  by  itself 
be  a  sufficient  punishment  to  deter  from 
crime,  and,  therefore,  that  coercion  and 
penal  labour  must  be  added  to  it.  Look- 
ing at  the  results  of  experience,  I  think 
it  is  also  clear  that  penal  labour  cannot  be 
inflicted  in  the  colonies  without  greater 
risk  than  is  incurred  at  home,  of  abuses 
arising  which  may  remain  long  undisco- 
vered. This  was  shown  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  abuses  without  detection  under 
the  assignment  system,  and  equally  so 
under  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Stanley),  which  worked  so  differently 
from  what  he  expected,  but  of  which  it  is 
clear  the  evils  would  never  have  risen  to 
the  frightful  pitch  which  they  actually  at- 
tained, had  not  the  great  distance  of  the 
scene  where  they  occurred  deprived  the 
noble  Lord  of  the  means  of  obtaining  early 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  failure  of  his  measures,  which 
would  have  enabled  him  in  time  to  adapt 
them  to  the  exigency  of  the  c««a«  H»g«^^ 
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mr  Lords,  we  concluded  that  the  penal 
labour  of  the  convict  should  be  inmcted 
principally  at  home,  where  it  could  be  more 
eflectually  superintended,  where  its  effects 
would  be  sooner  and  better  known,  and 
where  there  were  advantages  for  inflicting 
it  much  greater  than  in  any  colony.  We 
thought  also  that  part  of  the  convict's  pun- 
ifthment  should  be  separate  imprisonment. 
I  need  not  describe  to  your  Lordships  what 
separate  imprisonment  is.  There  are,  my 
Lords,  a  series  of  the  most  valuable  re- 
ports from  the  Commissioners  of  Penton- 
vilie  prison,  describing  the  nature  and  re- 
sults of  separate  confinement.  There  are 
those  who,  looking  only  to  the  physical 
oondition  of  the  prisoner,  think  that  sepa- 
rate imprisonment  is  not  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment. Looking  at  this  confinement  in  a 
separate  cell,  which  is  well  warned  and 
regularly  ventilated,  where  he  is  well 
elothed  and  well  fed,  and  called  upon  to 
perform  but  little  labour,  they  think  that 
it  is  a  very  light  punishment  for  a  criminal 
who  has  been  convicted  of  heinous  crime. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  found  so  in  prac- 
tiee ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  fairly 
tried — its  chief  defect  has  been  discovered 
to  be  this — that  it  cannot  be  continued  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  without  danger 
to  the  individual,  and  that  human  nature 
cannot  bear  it  beyond  a  limited  period. 
The  evidence  of  medical  authorities  proves, 
beyond  dispute,  that  if  it  is  protracted  be- 
yond twelve  months  the  health  of  the  con- 
vict, mental  and  physical,  would  require 
the  most  close  and  vigilant  superintend- 
ence. Eighteen  months  is  stated  to  be 
the  maximum  time  for  the  continuance  of 
its  infliction,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  ad- 
vised that  it  should  not  be  continued  for  more 
than  twelve  months.  It  inspires  great 
horror  and  dread  among  those  who  have 
undergone  it.  There  are  also  satisfac- 
tory grounds  for  believing  that,  as  a  re- 
formatory system  of  discipline,  it  is  most 
efficacious,  and  amongst  those  grounds  I 
may  refer  to  the  small  number  of  recom- 
mittals of  persons  who  have  suffered  this 
punishment  in  comparison  with  that  of 
tiiose  who  have  suffered  any  other  species 
of  secondary  punishment.  On  this  point  I 
will  refer  you  to  the  returns  published  an- 
nually on  this  point;  but  if  you  want  other 
evidence,  I  will  refer  you  to  a  pamphlet 
which  has  been  recently  published  anony- 
mously, but  which  I  believe  to  be  written 
by  the  very  excellent  chaplain  of  one  of 
the  prisons  in  which  this  system  of  disci- 
pline is  adopted.     His  description  of  its 


effects,  which  I  belieya  to  be  most  jnsty  is 

as  follows : — 

*'  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  infla- 
enoo  of  separate  conflnemeat  ai  a  means  of  re- 
fonnatioii,  there  should  be  no  doabt  about  its 
utility  as  a  punishment,  if  not  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme. It  is  a  most  severe  one,  cerUinlf .  ,  . 
Criminals,  of  all  men,  can  least  bear  to  be  alone, 
A  thoroughly  bad  man,  by  himself,  is  the  greatest 
coward,  and  without  his  accustomed  stimalants 
the  most  wretched  of  beings.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation, therefore,  in  stating  that  suoh  a  man  would 
prefer  even  the  scanty  food,  the  vermin,  and  the 
sloth  of  such  a  place  as  Newgate,  where  he  might 
gamble  for  his  supper,  learn  new  tricks,  or  in- 
Btruot  the  novice,  sing,  play,  and  quarrel  by  turns 
in  the  night-room,  than  the  very  best  treatmsat 
and  the  most  abundant  diet  of  a  prison  on  the 
now  plan.  The  reformatory  character  of  svch  a 
gaol  is,  to  such  persons,  an  object  of  real  temr," 

This  point,  my  Lords,  does  not  rest  on  the 
evidence  of  those  who  have  watched  the 
progress  of  this  new  punishmMit,  and  who 
may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  entertain  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  work  which  they 
have  superintended.  Sir  W.  Denisoa, 
the  authorities  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
excellent  chaplain  to  the  convicts  em- 
ployed on  the  public  works  at  Qibraltar, 
the  Governor  of  Portland  Island,  erety 
person  who  has  to  take  charge  of  con- 
victs after  they  have  undergone  separate 
imprisonment,  all  report  that  it  is  a 
most  excellent  punishment  for  inspiring 
dread,  and  for  producing  a  desire  of  re- 
formation on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  The 
concurrence  of  the  authorities  on  this  pmnt 
is  most  satisfactory  and  conclusive.  For 
this  reason,  my  Lords,  it  is  proposed 
that  all  convicts  sentenced  to  transnor- 
tation  shall  undergo  a  greater  or  lets 
period  of  separate  imprisonment.  While 
the  prison  at  Pentonville  was  only  an  ex- 
periment, and  there  were  not  the  means 
elsewhere  of  inflicting  the  punishment, 
this  could  not  be  done,  and  only  a  limited 
number  of  convicts  selected  from  the  whole 
body  could  be  so  treated.  But  while  this 
was  the  case,  whatever  advantage  might 
be  derived  from  the  discipline  of  Penton- 
ville in  the  reformation  of  the  particular 
convicts  sent  there,  it  is  obvious  thai  it 
could  have  little  eflfect  in  deterring  firam 
crimes.  In  order  that  it  should  prodnee 
its  full  effect  in  this  respect,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation 
should  undergo  a  certain  period  of  separate 
imprisonment.  Means  now  exist  for  this.  In 
addition  to  the  establishment  at  Penton- 
ville, part  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank 
has  been  fitted  up  with  separate  ceUs,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  wkh  the 
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magistrates  of  several  of  the  ootmtj  prisons, 
whereby  a  number  of  their  cells  Will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
There  are  now  2,000  ccUs  placed  in  this 
manner  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
and  this  arrangement  will  enable  us  to 
apply  the  system  of  separate  imprisonment 
to  the  average  number  of  convicts  sentenced 
each  year  to  transportation.  After  under- 
going this  separate  imprisonment,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  convicts  shall  be  em- 
ployed for  a  certain  period  on  penal  labour 
on  the  public  works,  either  in  this  country, 
or  at  Gibraltar,  or  at  Bermuda.  I  know, 
my  Lords,  that  there  are  objections,  and 
strong  and  plausible  objections,  against  the 
employment  of  convicts  on  public  works. 
When  we  reflect  on  what  the  hulks  were, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  still  are,  in  this 
country — when  we  look  at  the  galleys  in 
France — and  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
road-gangs  in  some  of  our  colonies,  I  am 
not  surprised  that  objection  is  taken  against 
the  association  of  convicts  in  gangs  on  the 
public  works.  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  proved  that  such  abuses  as  have 
existed  in  the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  are 
of  necessity  inseparable  from  the  infliction 
of  forced  labour  on  offenders;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  means  of  inflicting  adequate 
punishment  for  serious  offences  without  such 
labour,  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary,  my  Lords,  that  you 
should  keep  these  convicts  under  coercion 
for  some  time  after  they  emerge  from 
separate  confinement;  that  imprisonment, 
I  have  stated,  cannot  be  prolonged  beyond 
twelve  or  at  most  eighteen  months,  and 
this  would  obviously  not  be  sufficient  in 
itself  for  aggravated  crimes,  especially 
where  a  convict  has  perhaps  nari'owly  es- 
caped the  punishment  of  death.  Such  a 
person  it  would  be  wrong  to  set  at  liberty, 
either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  after 
only  eighteen  months  separate  imprison- 
ment; it  is,  therefore,  indispensable  that 
farther  punishment  should  be  inflicted, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, can  only  be  effected  by  a  system  of 
forced  labour.  I  am  happy  to  believe 
that,  by  judicious  regulations,  coercion  and 
imprisonment  of  this  kind  may  be  success- 
fully carried  on.  The  first  judicious  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  system  of  man- 
aging convicts  employed  on  public  works, 
was  made  some  years  ago  at  Bermuda. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  officers 
in  charge  of  the  works  in  that  island, 
there  has  been  gradually  established  a  sys- 
tem ef  taskwork,  which  has  been  most 


effectual  in  stimulating  industry  on  tb^ 
part  of  the  convicts.  My  Lords,  when  yon 
have  made  convicts  industrious,  you  have 
not  done  all  that  you  want  and  ought  to 
do,  but  you  have  accomplished  a  good  deaL 
When  you  have  succeeded  in  making  them 
work  hard,  you  have  made  a  great  step  Uh 
wards  improvement.  Idleness,  it  has  often 
been  said,  is  the  mother  of  all  mischief,  and 
this  is  more  especially  true  as  to  conviets; 
they  have  very  generally  been  seduced  into 
crime  by  their  love  of  idleness  and  their 
hatred  of  continuous  labour;  and  I  believe 
that  when  they  find  the  consequence  of  crime 
is  to  subject  them  to  continuous  labour  of  a 
much  harder  character  than  that  to  whioh 
an  honest  man  is  subject,  the  result  cannot 
but  be  the  most  beneficial.  Besides,  when 
a  convict  has  been  engaged  in  and  fatigued 
by  hard  labour  during  the  whole  day,  he 
will  not  be  inclined,  when  his  hour  of  rest 
arrives,  to  pass  his  time  in  immoral  con* 
versation,  or  to  indulge  in  other  demo* 
ralising  habits.  Hence  when  you  shall 
have  succeeded  in  making  the  labour  of 
the  convict  really  hard  work,  you  will 
have  made  a  decided  step  to  his  im- 
provement. The  system  of  taskwork,  bj 
which  the  industry  of  convicts  is  power- 
fully stimulated,  I  have  already  informed 
your  Lordships,  was  first  enforced  et  Ber« 
muda;  it  has  since  been  extended  to  other 
penal  establishments.  But,  my  Lords, 
much  more  must  be  done  in  addition 
to  this,  and  much  more,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  is  in  progress  for  the  moral  re- 
formation of  the  convicts.  Greater  exer- 
tions must  be  made  for  their  instruction, 
moral  and  religious.  The  noble  Lord  on 
the  opposite  benches  (Lord  Stanley)  added 
largely  to  the  means  of  such  instruction 
by  the  arrangements  which  he  made  for 
sending  additional  religious  instructors  te 
take  charge  of  the  transported  convicts  in 
Van  Dieman's  Land.  From  the  failure  of 
the  noble  Lord's  measure  in  other  respecta, 
this  increase  in  the  means  of  religious  in- 
struction was  less  useful  than  was  expect- 
ed; but  yet  I  feel  certain  that  if  these 
unfortunate  men  are  placed  under  proper 
instruction,  both  moral  and  religious,  and 
if  such  regulations  are  enforced  aoM>ng  them 
as  will  stimulate  industry,  much  greater  re- 
formation  than  any  we  have  yet  witnessed 
may  be  accomplished  among  them.  The 
great  difiiculty  with  which  we  have  hi- 
therto had  to  combat  has  arisen  from  the 
want  of  adequate  buildings  for  the  proper 
custody  of  convicts.  The  hulks  are  utterly 
unsuitable  for   thui   purpoeec  and  oiaie^ 
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always  be  most  objectionable  as  prisons; 
first,  because  they  are  very  costly,  far 
more  so  than  any  prisons  on  shore,  and 
next,  because  from  their  confined  space, 
and  the  difficulty  of  preventing  communi- 
cation, they  are  unfitted  for  any  sys- 
tem of  proper  prison  discipline,  I  there- 
fore hope  that  in  a  few  years  more  they 
may  be  discarded.  Many  of  the  con- 
yicts  employed  on  the  public  works  at 
Gibraltar  have  accommodation  found  for 
them  on  shore;  and  at  Portland  a  new 
prison  has  been  erected  for  their  reception. 
A  few  days  ago,  my  Lords,  I  laid  upon 
your  table  a  report  on  the  state  of  that 
prison.  I.  recommend  that  report  to  your 
attention.  From  the  unavoidable  delay  of 
the  printer  in  completing  the  plans,  it  has 
not  yet  been  delivered  to  you,  but  as  soon 
as  it  is  in  your  hands,  I  recommend  its 
perusal.  The  prison  at  Portland  is  one 
of  the  prisons  to  the  management  of 
which  this  Bill  applies.  The  first  time 
convicts  were  sent  there  was  in  November, 
1848.  They  were  employed  at  first  in 
completing  those  portions  of  the  prison 
which  had  not  been  entirely  finished.  In 
the  July  of  last  year,  however,  the  prelimi- 
nary operations  were  so  far  completed,  that 
the  convicts  could  be  sent  to  the  quarries, 
where  they  will  now  be  regularly  employed. 
You  are  no  doubt  aware,  my  Lords,  that 
the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at 
the  Isle  of  Portland  has  long  been  con- 
sidered an  object  of  national  importance. 
The  commissioners  who  were  appointed 
some  years  ago  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  constructing  harbours  of  refuge 
along  our  coasts,  reported  that  Portland  was 
one  of  the  situations  in  which  a  harbour  of 
refuge  was  most  wanted,  both  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war  in  times  of  war,  and  for  com- 
mercial purposes  in  times  of  peace.  The 
Isle  of  Portland  offers  also  the  advantage 
of  affording  great  facilities  for  keeping  the 
prisoners,  when  on  the  works,  entirely 
isolated  from  the  population  of  the  place. 
I  believe  that  the  breakwater,  of  which 
the  construction  is  required  for  the  har- 
bour of  refuge,  would  have  been  de- 
ferred for  many  years,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  facility  of  employing  upon  it  con- 
yict  labour.  The  labour  on  that  break- 
water was  just  the  labour  suited  for  men 
in  the  unhappy  condition  of  these  convicts. 
The  first  set  of  labourers  was  sent  to  the 
qnarries  last  year;  and  now,  out  of  800 
convicts  confined  in  Portland,  500  have 
been  sent  to  the  quarries  to  raise  stone  for 
the  construction  of  this  harbour  of  refuge, 


the  remainder  bemg  employed  on  Tatious 
works  for  the  completion  and  maintenanoe 
of  the  prison  and  buildings  belonging  to  it. 
The  result  of  the  system  established  in  the 
prison  at  Portland  has  thus  far  been  most 
satisfactory;  the  amount  of  labour  actually 
performed  has  been  quite  as  great  as  could 
be  expected;  discipline  has  been  perfectly 
maintained,  and  the  conduct  of  the  pri- 
soners has  been  so  good,  that  in  only  one 
instance  has  corporal  punishment  been  in- 
flicted on  any  of  their  number,  with  the 
exception  of  some  men  brought  from  the 
hulks,  and  immediately  removed  from  the 
island  on  account  of  their  riotous  and  in- 
subordinate behaviour.   I  hope,  my  Lords, 
that  before  long  it  will  be  demonstrated 
that  convicts  may  be  employed  on  pub- 
lic works  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
their  labour  not  merely  a  portion  of  their 
punishment,  but  beneficial  both  to  society 
and  themselves.  We  cannot,  howerer,  alto- 
gether discontinue  the  infliction  of  penal 
labour  in  the  colonies;   for  although  the 
great  proportion  of  the  convicts  are  capa- 
ble of  being  reclaimed,  and  rendered  use- 
ful members  of  society,  yet  there  is  still  a 
small  percentage  of  convicts  on  whom  nei- 
ther separate  imprisonment,  nor  any  other 
secondary  punishment,  produces  the  slight- 
est impression.    It  has  been  foimd  that  the 
best  mode  of  dealing  with  such  refractory 
convicts,  is  to  send  them  to  Norfolk  Island. 
I  have  come  to  that  conclusion  with  great 
reluctance,  and  after  grave  consideration. 
I  know  all  the  danger  of  sending  the  worst 
of  our  criminal  convicts  to  a  remote  island 
far  out  of  our  sight  and  superintendence; 
but  over  some  men  the  removal  to  such  a 
distance,  and  the  confinement  in  snch  a 
place,   out  of  sight,   and   almost  out  of 
mind,  exorcises  a  great  and  salutary  infln- 
ence,  and,  moreover,' the  dread  of  being  so 
sent,  produces  a  good  effect  on  those  who 
are  employed  on  the  public  works.      It  is, 
therefore,  intended  that  the  small  propor- 
tion of  convicts  who  may  be  expected  to 
prove    otherwise    unmanageable   shall   be 
sent  to  Norfolk  island;  but,  judging  from 
experience,  it  is  hoped  that  the  number  will 
not  exceed  between  one  and  two  per  cent 
of  the  whole  body.     But  there  is  another 
circumstance  which  will  also  create  a  ne- 
cessity for  making  provision  for  subjecting 
some  convicts  to  penal  labour  in  the  colo- 
nies.     I  have  mentioned  that  in  future 
convicts  are  in  general  to  be  sent  to  the 
colonies  not  with  conditional  pardons,  but 
with  tickets  of  leave,  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is,  that  conncts  with 
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tickets  of  leave  can  at  once,  in  cue  of  nis- 
CDDduct,  be  brought  back  under  punish- 
ment; hence,  in  all  colonies  to  which  con- 
victs are  sent  with  tickets  of  leave,  there 
mnst  be  penal  catabliBbmcnts  to  which 
they  may  be  remanded  as  a  punishment. 
But,  with  the  exceptions  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  the  more  experience  we 
nftTe,  the  more  dear  appears  to  me  the  ex- 
pediencj  of  inflicting  that  part  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  transportation  which  insists  of 
penal  labour,  under  the  eye  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  in  order  that  Improvements  in  the 
system  should  be  made  aa  soon  as  possible 
after  their  necessity  became  obvious.  Still 
1  think  that  removal  to  a  foreign  laud 
should  constitute  a  portion  of  their  scut- 
ence;  for,  although  removal  is  hy  itself 
inadequate  as  a  punishment,  yet  it  is 
powci'ful  as  an  element  in  the  system  of 
transportation.  Even  voluntary  emigrants 
consider  removal  from  the  land  of  their 
birth  as  a  painful  resource.  No  man 
leaves  the  country  of  his  birth  unless  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  himself  com- 
fortably at  home,  and  has  some  hope  of 
bettering  himself  in  another  land.  It  is 
to  raise  himself  in  life,  it  is  in  the  hope 
of  raising  liimself  above  the  difficulUes  to 
which  his  destiny  consigns  him  at  home, 
that  a  man  submits,  though  reluctantly, 
to  expatriation.  I  therefore  think  that 
removal  from  this  country  should  form  a 

{art  of  every  sentence  of  transportation, 
find  it  stated  in  the  Inst  report  from  the 
chaplain  of  Pentonville  prison,  that  it  is 
the  combination  of  punishments  in  our 
present  system  of  secondary  punishments 
that  renders  the  punishment  of  transporta- 
tion effectual.     He  says — 

"The  leDtonce  of  traniportation  heacelbrtb 
mny  well  itrike  tarror  lEto  the  itoutmt  besrl, 
djveit«d  ai  it  i>  of  well-known  cfaincet  of  eacspe, 
kDi]  involving  a  eoara«  of  previoua  diHipline, 
penal  and  refoniiBtorj-,  dlituteful  bejond  mei- 
>ure  to  criminidi.  U  will  coeod  home  to  every 
clnu  of  niinil.  There  i>  n  surprising  dirersitj  of 
feeling  nmongst  prisonfr*  ns  to  the  comparetivB 
degree  of  lererity  belonging  to  the  several  »ort> 
of  punishment.      Therelnre,  Ihnt  which  ii  mait 

adventuroua  joung  crimiual,  for  instsuce,  and  all 
who  tiave  no  frienda  or  home,  make  verj  light  of 
being  Hat  out  of  the  countrj.  To  many,  in- 
deed, of  thig  clua,  tranaportation  haa  been  an 
object  of  deaire,  as  giving  them  a  cbaace  of  bet- 
tering their  condition,  or  of  ambilion  aa  the  com- 
pletion of  tbeir  education  in  crime.  But  the 
thought  10  luch  an  one  of  being  shut  up  by  him- 
eelf  for  13  or  18  montha  first,  having  only  re- 
apectable  and  religioua  peraons  to  apealt  to — the 
very  sort  of  persona  be  has  been  fleeing  from  all 
his  life—fllli  him  with  dismay.  The  educated 
and  well-brought  up,  desiring  conoealinent,  and 
VOL.  CIX.      [third  SERI£3.] 


having  mental  reMuraea,  can  bear  tlie  thought  i^ 
aeoluaion  for  a.  while,  and  of  an  exile  to  follow,  in 
a  country  where  be  ia  not  known  ;  but  his  heart 
sinks  within  him  when  be  bean  that,  after  th* 
ordeal  of  separate  confinement,  he  ia  to  be  work- 
ed at  penal  labour  in  a  convictdreia,  and  in  some 
measure  exposed  to  public  view.  Otben,  again, 
and  perhaps  the  greater  part,  accustomed  to  la- 
bour, and  contemplating  the  advantages  to  b* 
derived  Irom  eduoation  whilst  in  priaon,  conid 
bear  both  these  stages  of  discipline  with  littla 
mental  or  bodily  suffering,  to  whom  removal  from 
home  and  country  is  perfectly  appalling." 

But  this  ia  not  the  only  nor  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  the  removal  of  cviminali. 
My  Lords,  I  must  again  endeavour  to 
impress  on  your  Lordships  that  it  !■ 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  society  that 
ultimate  removal  from  England  should 
form  part  of  the  punishment  of  transpor- 
tation; because,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  in  our  crowded  population  crimi- 
nals would  be  placed  if  enlarged  here  after 
punishment,  they  could  not  remain  with* 
out  being  a  source  of  incouvenienco  and 
danger.  This  reason  for  the  ultimate  r»- 
moval  of  convicts  is  well  explained  in  tha 
first  instructions  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  Pentonville  by  Sir  J.  Graham. 
when  Secretary  of  Stat«  for  the  Home  De. 
partnient.     He  says — 

"  Considering  the  eicessive  supply  of  labour  is 
this  country,  its  consequent  depreciation,  and  the 
bstidions  rejection  of  all  those  whose  cbaraoterls 
lainted,  I  wish  to  admit  no  prisoner  into  Penton- 
ville who  is  not  sentenced  to  trtmsportation,  and 
who  Is  not  doomed  to  be  transported.  The  ooD- 
vict  on  whom  the  discipline  might  have  produced 
the  most  salutary  eCkcI.wben  lilwra ted  and  tbrowB 
baok  OD  society  here,  would  atill  be  branded  as  a 
oriminal,  and  would  haTe  an  indiSbrent  chanos  of 
a  livelihood  from  the  profitable  eierelsa  of  bODMt 
induatry.  His  degradation  and  hia  wants  vonld 
aoon  obliterate  the  good  impresaiona  bs  DiIfM 
have  received,  and,  by  the  force  of  cimumstaiuai 
which  be  could  not  control,  he  would  be  drawB 
again  into  his  former  habita—be  would  rejmn  Ua 
old  companions  and  renew  the  career  of  erinw. 
Not  BO  the  convict  trantported  from  PoiitonvilU. 
The  chain  of  former  habits  would  be  broken,  his 
early  associations  would  be  nlteredi  a  new  sceiks 
would  open  to  bts  view  where  skilled  laboor  is  !■ 
great  demand,  whore  the  earnings  of  industry 
rapidly  aceumulnte,  where  indepeudencs  may  M 
gained,  and  where  the  atoin  of  tamiihed  character 

Nothing,  my  Lords,  can  be  more  tnia 
than  the  description  of  the  convict's  fata 
given  in  this  extract.  1  believe  it  haa 
been  known,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
that  a  convict,  after  having  served  out 
the  term  of  his  sentence,  has  gone  to 
a  distant  place  from  that  in  which  he  com- 
mitted his  offence  against  the  law.  and  hu 
there  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  his  indus- 
try an  honest  aod  iade\}«ad«D.<t.  ^<£(i(i»&. 
2¥ 
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Bat  it  has  happened  that  such  indiyiduals, 
80  disposed  to  return  to  habits  of  industry 
and  honesty,  have  been  found  out  by  their 
former  associates  in  crime,  and  have  been 
immediately  threatened  with  a  disclosure 
of  their  former  misconduct  and  transgres- 
sions unless  the  silence  of  their  old  con- 
federates in  crime  was  purchased  by  mo- 
ney ;  cases  have  been  known  in  which 
these  men,  so  desirous  of  avoiding  a  re- 
turn to  a  life  of  crime,  have,  after  submit- 
ting to  repeated  exactions  to  purchase 
silence,  been  driven  perforce  into  rejoin- 
ing their  former  associates.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  therefore,  to  tlie  in- 
terests of  society  that  criminals  after  hav- 
ing undergone  punishment  should  be  re- 
mored  to  the  colonies,  where  they  would 
hare  the  chance  of  becoming  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community;  instead  of  remain- 
ing in  this  country  where  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  they  would  almost  be  driven 
into  the  commission  of  new  crimes.  It 
will  be  apparent  to  your  Lordships  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity, when  you  consider  the  large  number 
of  men  who  have  once  been  convicts  now 
at  large  in  Australia.  From  the  best 
calculation  that  can  be  made  from  the 
yarious  documents  in  the  Colonial  Office,  it 
appears  that  there  are  now  at  large  in  Aus- 
tralia no  less  than  48,000  persons  who 
have  had  sentence  of  transportation  passed 
upon  them,  and  this,  too,  in  addition  to 
those  who  are  still  under  punishment,  and 
reckoning  only  those  who  have  become  free, 
or  have  obtained  conditional  pardons.  If  you 
add  those  still  in  the  condition  of  convicts, 
but  not  actually  under  punishment,  it  may  be 
reckoned  that  there  at  this  moment  in 
the  Australian  colonics  not  less  than 
68,000  persons  upon  whom  the  sentence 
of  transportation  has  been  passed,  and  who 
are  now  living  in  a  state  of  perfect  or 
qualified  freedom,  and  in  general  earning 
their  bread  by  honest  industry,  but  who 
would  have  had  no  resource  but  to  fall 
Imck  into  the  commission  of  crime,  if  re- 
moval had  not  been  made  a  portion  of  the 
punishment  of  transportation,  and  they 
nad  consequently  been  discharged  at  home. 
This  would  have  been  not  merely  a  great 
eril,  but  I  think  it  a  very  great  danger, 
when  I  remember  what  we  have  heard  of 
the  army  of  forgats  now  in  existence  in 
France,  and  of  the  part  which  they  have 
^aken  in  all  the  late  commotions  in  that 
country.  I  therefore  hope  that  removal 
Urom  tbU  country  will  continue  to  consl\- 
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portation.     I  believe  that  under  a  proper 
system  it  may  do  so,  and  that  convicts 
may  be  sent  to  our  colonies,  not  merely 
without  disadvantage  to  the  colonies,  but 
with  positive  advantage   to  them.     This, 
however,  will  mainly   depend    upon    the 
manner  in  which  they  are   sent,   and    I 
have  now  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  change  bj  which 
convicts  are   now    to   be   sent  out   with 
tickets  of  leave  instead   of  with    condi- 
tional pardons.      When   they  were   sent 
out  with  conditional  pardons,   thej  were 
under  no  control  w^hatever.     If  thej  fell 
in  with  tiieir  old  associates  on  arriving  in 
the  colonies,  and  woro  in  possession  of  a 
little  money,  they  were  immediately  laid 
hold  of,  dragged   into  the  public-houses, 
and   there  seduced   into  crime   bj  every 
temptation.     The  convicts  holding  tickets 
of  leave  can  be  required,  on  their  arrival  in 
the  colony,  to  go  into  the  more  distant 
parts  of  it.     In  those  districts  they  will 
be  obliged  to  go  into  the  employment  of 
private  individuals.     It  is  proposed  that 
this   shall    be  the   regular    system   here- 
after.     The  ticket-of-leave  men  will   be 
required  to  go  into  the  remote  districts; 
they  will  be  required  to  remain  there;  they 
will  be  required  to  take  service  with  some 
respectable   settler  in  the  colony  before 
they  are  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  control.      It   is    likewise   proposed 
that  they  shall  pay  out  of  their  wages  a 
certain  sum  to  the  Government  before  they 
gain  a  conditional  pardon.     One  purpose 
of  requiring  that  payment  is  to  provide  a 
fund  out  of  convict  transportation  for  free 
emigration ;  but  its  more  important  object 
is,  that  of  subjecting  the  convicts  to  an 
obligation  calculated  to  exercise  a  benefi- 
cial influence  over  them.     I  have  to  point 
out  to  your  Lordships  in  explanation  of 
this  regulation,  that  ever  since  transporta- 
tion has  been  a  punishment,  the  Crown 
has  had  a  property  in  tho  services  of  the 
transported  convict.      Under  the  assign- 
ment system,  tho  convict  was,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  the  colony,  assigned  over  by  the 
Crown  to  some  colonist,  who  had  a  right 
to  all  tho  work  which  he  could  get  out  of 
him  in  return  for  a  daily  ration  of  food 
and  a  certain  allowance  of  clothing.     The 
assigned  convict  was  thus  the  slave,  and 
nothing  better  than  the  slave,  of  his  mas- 
ter.    In  more  ancient  times  this  slavery 
was  still  more  complete,  for  in  the  earlier 
days  of  transportation  to  Virginia,  the  cod- 
^\<^l«  XI ere  «old  by  public  auction  to  the 
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the  state  of  society  which  then  existed 
in  Virginia,  your  Lordships  may  reroem- 
her  a  curious  description  in  one  of  De- 
foe's amusing  novels.  In  recent  times  in 
Australia  the  convict  who  was  assigned 
to  a  master  was  hardly  less  a  slave 
than  if  he  had  hecn  thus  avowedly  sold 
as  such,  since  he  was  obliged  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  a  private  individual,  in 
return  for  little  more  than  that  which  was 
necessary  to  supply  his  bare  necessities. 
This  system  of  assignment  gave  rise  to 
such  ffrave  abuses,  that,  when  they  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  Committee  of 
1838,  they  led  to  a  very  general  concur- 
rence of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  al- 
together putting  an  end  to  the  practice. 
In  some  cases  masters  made  complaints 
against  good  servants  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  them,  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
monopolise  to  themselves  the  services  of 
the  convicts  beyond  the  period  when  as  good 
servants  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  a 
conditional  pardon.  In  other  cases  masters 
treated  their  servants  with  great  and  undue 
severity,  and  thus  drove  them  to  become 
bushrangers.  There  were  also  masters 
who  gave  to  the  convicts  assigned  to  them 
very  improper  indulgences  sometimes  from 
corrupt  motives.  Gases  also  were  not 
wanting  in  which  convicts  had  contrived  to 
get  themselves  assigned  to  those  who  had 
served  out  their  sentences,  and  who  had 
been  previously  their  associates  in  crime 
in  this  country,  and  virtually  escaped  all 
punishment.  Abuses  of  this  kind  un- 
doubtedly existed  to  a  great  extent,  and 
most  justly  led  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
system  ;  but  yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
when  the  convict  was  assigned  to  a  good, 
and  respectable,  and  intelligent  master,  he 
was  placed  in  a  situation  which  experience 
clearly  proved  to  be  highly  favourable  to 
his  reformation,  and  in  which  his  services 
were  most  useful  to  the  colony.  Your 
Lordships  are  probably  aware  that  there 
are  in  New  South  Wales  many  persons  in 
good  circumstances,  and  some  even  in 
great  wealth,  who  have  risen  out  of  the 
class  of  assigned  convicts.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  your  Lordships  have  seen 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  formerly  the  editor 
of  an  Australian  newspaper,  and  has  had 
great  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  former 
convict  system.  His  description  of  its 
working  is  highly  interesting,  and  he  has 
shown  very  clearly  that  in  very  many  cases 
the  practice  of  assignment  proved  highly 
beneficial  to  all  parties.      The  object  of  the 


arrangement  now  adopted  is  to  assimilate 
the  situation  of  holders  of  tickets  of  leave 
with  that  of  assigned  servants  under  the 
old  system,  and  yet  to  guard  against  the 
abuses  of  that  system.  It  is  with  this 
view  principally  that  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
quire the  convict  to  repay  from  his  wages 
the  cost  of  his  conveyance  to  the  colony. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  too  sudden 
a  change  for  men  who  have  been  under 
punishment,  deprived  of  all  command  of 
money,  and  compelled  to  labour  for  certain 
regulated  supplies  of  food  and  clothing,  to 
become  at  once  their  own  masters,  with 
the  free  disposal  of  the  high  wages  which 
labour  generally  commands  in  these  colo- 
nies. But,  if  required  to  proceed  to  the 
remoter  districts,  and  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
from  his  wages,  the  convict  will  be  taken 
away  from  the  temptation  o£  the  towns — 
his  command  of  money  will  be  greatly  di- 
minished, and,  at  the  same  time,  he  will 
have  a  strong  motive  to  industry  to  dis- 
charge his  debt,  and  thus  acquire  his  free- 
dom. It  is  this,  not  the  realising  a  sum 
of  money,  which  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  regulation.  At  the  same  time,  my 
Lords,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
mere  payment  of  this  money  by  the  con- 
victs, and  thus  increasing  the  fund  for  free 
emigration  or  public  works,  is  calculated 
to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  colonies, 
whose  interests  we  arc  bound  to  consult. 
The  principle  of  this  regulation  was  adopt- 
ed, as  regards  passholders,  in  the  regula- 
tion established  some  years  ago  by  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley).  I 
think  that  the  principle  of  that  regulation 
was  sound,  although  there  were  some  dif- 
ficulties in  carrying  it  practically  into  exe- 
cution—difficulties which  I  trust  will  be 
removed  by  the  modifications  which  are 
now  proposed.  Your  Lordships  will  have 
already  perceived  that  I  think  it  of  great 
importance  that  the  convicts  should  be  dis- 
persed in  the  remote  parts  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  I  certainly  do  thmk  so,  and  would 
therefore  disperse  them,  not  only  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  colonies,  but  also  in 
different  colonies  ;  and  it  was  with  that 
view  that  we  recently  proposed  to  send 
convicts  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
other  colonies.  Our  object,  however,  was 
defeated  by  the  reluctance  of  those  colo- 
nies to  receive  convicts.  We  thought  our- 
selves not  at  liberty  to  overrule  that  reluc- 
tance in  colonies  which  were  not  founded 
as  convict  colonics.  We  felt  that  colomfi^ 
founded  a&ii^^  ec^QTA^"^  ^«>SS.^w<5?0vi^  '^^'^^ 
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and  we  were  of  opinion  that,  after  the  im- 
plied pledge  which  had  been  given  to  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  by  the  Order 
in  Council  of  1840,  by  which  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  no  longer  a  place  to  which 
convicts  would  be  transported,  that  that 
colony  could  not  be  treated  as  a  penal  one, 
but  must  be  considered  as  a  free  colony, 
because  a  large  proportion  of  inhabitants 
hare  settled  there  since  the  date  of  the 
Order  I  have  adverted  to,  and  on  the  faith 
that  transportation  to  it  was  to  cease.  But 
in  Van  Piemen's  Land,  in  which  we  have 
expended  large  sums  to  fit  it  for  the  re- 
ception and  custody  of  convicts,  and  to 
which  the  free  inhabitants  have  gone  with 
their  eyes  open,  knowing  it  to  be  a  con- 
vict colony,  I  do  think  that  the  inhabit- 
ants have  no  just  claim  upon  the  mother 
country  to  discontinue  this  use  of  it,  there- 
by rendering  it  necessary  to  incur  the  very 
heavy  expense  of  preparing  some  other 
colony  for  the  reception  of  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  transportation.  But,  while  I 
must  on  this  ground  maintain  our  full  right 
to  go  on  sending  convicts  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  while  the  interests  of  this  country 
requires  it,  as  I  think  it  now  does;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  think  the  colonists  are  en- 
titled to  demand  that  we  shall  exercise  this 
right  with    the   least   possible    injury  to 


Denison's  professional  knowledge  as  an 
engineer  officer  of  great  ability,  has  been  of 
much  service  in  turning  the  labour  of  the 
convicts  to  good  account ;  in  his  general 
measures  for  effecting  the  reform  which 
was  so  greatly  needed  in  the  management 
of  the  convicts,  he  has  shown  sound  judg- 
ment, an  earnest  wish  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  convicts  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  and  also  strong  religious  feel- 
ings, the  influence  of  which  cannot  be 
over-estimated  in  the  management  of  such 
a  colony  as  that  intrusted  to  his  charge. 
The  present  Comptroller  General  of  Con- 
victs, Dr.  Hampton,  has  acted  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  ably  seconded  the  Lieutenant 
Governor.  Since  our  appointment  to  of- 
fice we  have  acted  upon  the  same  policy  as 
the  late  advisers  of  the  Crown,  in  endea- 
vouring to  render  the  continuance  of  trans- 
portation, as  far  as  possible,  a  source  of 
advantage  to  the  colony.  Amongst  other 
things,  our  wish  has  been  to  promote  free 
emigration  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  advance  as  much  as  possible 
tho  execution  of  public  works.  To  that 
end  two  objects  have  appeared  to  us  of 
special  importance  :  first,  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  free  emigrants  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  employ  convict- labour  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  public  works  calculated  to  de- 


them,  and  that,  at  all  events,  wo  should    velop  the  resources  of  the  colony,  and  thus 


not  allow  it  to  be  any  burthen  or  expense 
to  them;  and  I  am  glad  that  in  that  view 
of  the  subject  I  am  supported  by  the  ex- 
ample both  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
and  of  my  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
office  which  I  now  hold.  The  noble  Lord, 
acting  on  the  principle  that  no  pecuniary 
burthen  should  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
colony  from  the  continuance  of  transport- 
ation, made  an  arrangement  with  the  Trea- 
sury, by  which  a  sum  of  24,000^.  a  year 
has  been  paid  out  of  the  money  voted  by 
Parliament  for  convict  services,  for  defray- 
ing the  increased  charge  of  the  police 
force  of  that  colony,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  con- 
victs. Acting  on  the  same  principle,  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  an  arrangement  by  which 
an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  salary  of 
the  Lieutenant  Goveraor  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary vote,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
secure  the  services  of  Sir  W.  Denison, 
who  previously  held  a  confidential  situation 
under  the  Admiralty  at  home.  Of  the 
great  public  advantage  which  has  arisen 
from  this  arrangement,  and  from  this  ap- 
pointment,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 


increase  the  means  of  employment.  With 
that  view  the  territorial  revenue  which  had 
been  ordered  to  be  applied  towards  the  re- 
duction of  the  expenditure  on  account  of 
convicts  by  this  country,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  grant  of  24,000?.  a  year  for 
the  police,  to  which  I  have  already  advert- 
ed, has  been  restored  to  the  colony,  and 
this  fund  is  again  applicable  to  its  legiti- 
mate object  of  improvements  calculated  to 
add  to  the  value  of  the  land,  from  the  sale 
of  which  it  is  derived.  Orders  have  also 
been  given  to  relieve  the  colony  from  any 
expense  connected  with  the  employment  of 
convicts  on  public  works,  beyond  the  sup- 
ply of  superintendence  and  tools.  For- 
merly it  was  the  rule  that  the  colony 
should  pay  6d,  a  day  towards  the  wages 
of  the  convicts  employed  on  public  works, 
and  the  orders  were,  that  when  this  pay- 
ment could  not  bo  made,  convicts  should 
not  be  allowed  to  work  for  the  colony,  but 
should  be  employed  in  raising  food  for 
themselves,  and  in  other  ways  calculated 
to  reduce  the  charge  on  the  British  Trea- 
sury. But  as  the  colonial  finances,  when 
tVvQ    l^mlotval   veveuue  was   withdrawn. 


poinimeni,  i  am  giaa  w  nave  ims  oppor-  \  \uq     \.^tt\\qtvxv    veveuue   was    wunorawn, 
tuaitf  of  expressing  my  sense.     Sir  NN.\\seve  noV.  va.  «.  ^\»x^  \ft  ^xvrv^^  Vst  ^^^^L 
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payments,  for  some  time  little  work  for  its 
benefit  was  performed  by  tbe  convicts, 
while  they  were  most  inefficiently  employ- 
ed on  account  of  the  Homo  Government  in 
raising  supplies  for  themselves.  Now,  that 
rule  has  been  altered,  and  works  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  are  now  proceeding, 
because  tho  colony  is  not  called  upon  to 
do  more  than  pay  for  the  tools  necessary 
for  the  men  engaged  on  them,  and  to  pay 
the  persons  who  may  be  employed  as 
superintendents.  The  result  is,  that  roads, 
affording  improved  means  of  communica- 
tion have  been  constructed  or  improved, 
and  that  otbers  are  in  course  of  being 
so.  The  port  of  Hobart  Town  has  been 
improved  by  the  construction  of  a  wharf, 
and  a  similar  work  has  been  undertaken  at 
Launceston.  All  these  objects,  I  am 
enabled  to  state,  have  been  accomplished  ; 
but,  as  I  am  informed,  three  times  the 
money  expended  would  not  have  effected 
them,  but  for  the  employment  of  convict 
labourers,  under  the  improved  system  of 
management  which  has  so  greatly  stimu- 
lated their  industry.  These  measures,  by 
developing  the  natural  resources,  and  ad- 
vancing the  prosperity,  of  the  colony  are, 
I  hope,  calculated  to  attract  free  settlers  ; 
but  as,  in  sending  convicts  to  any  parti- 
cular colony,  it  has  always  appeared  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance  that  free  emigra- 
tion should  take  place  at  the  same  time  to 
such  an  extent  as  not  to  allow  the  convict 
element  to  p/edominate  in  the  population 
of  the  colony,  additional  measures  have 
been  taken  with  that  view.  In  the  esti- 
mate which  was  last  year  submitted  to 
Parliament  for  tbe  convict  service.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  recommended  that 
a  sum  of  30.000^.  should  be  voted  for  the 
expense  of  promoting  free  emigration  to 
those  colonies  to  which  convicts  might  be 
sent.  This  vote,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was 
passed  without  objection  from  any  quarter; 
and  it  is  our  hope  that,  by  means  of  it,  to 
whatever  extent  we  may  find  it  necessary 
to  send  out  convicts,  we  may  be  able  at 
tbe  same  time  to  promote  free  emigration 
to  a  corresponding  extent.  One  import- 
ant application  of  this  fund  has  been  to 
send  out  the  wives  and  children  of  auch 
convicts  as  might  be  reported  fit  persons 
to  receive  such  an  indulgence.  Formerly 
it  was  the  practice  to  grant  this  indulgence 
to  convicts  as  an  encouragement  to  good 
conduct;  but  a  few  years  ago  this  practice 
was  altered,  as  I  think  very  unfortunately. 
We  hare  thought  it  right  to  resume  it»  and 


for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  the 
opposite  system  has  the  effect  of  greatly 
demoralising  not  only  the  convicts  them- 
selves, but  also  the  families  whom  they 
leave  behind  them.  We  have  thought  also 
that  we  shall  greatly  improve  the  moral 
condition  of  the  convicts,  as  well  as  ad- 
vance the  best  interests  of  the  colony,  if 
we  can  promote  the  emigration  of  a  rather 
superior  class  of  persons  to  that  colony. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  emigranta 
of  the  labouring  class  to  Van  Piemen's 
Land,  since  the  superior  wages  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbouring  colonies  would  induce 
them  to  leave  it  immediately,  and  our  ob- 
ject there  ought  to  be  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  the  class  of  emigrants  who 
would  give  employment  to  the  convicts 
—  I  mean  by  that,  people  with  some 
capital.  Our  object,  I  say,  has  been  to  give 
every  encouragement  to  persons  of  small 
capital  to  go  to  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  and  re- 
gulations have  been  adopted  with  this  object, 
and  promulgated  by  the  Emigration  Com- 
mittee, by  which  very  considerable  advan- 
tages have  been  offered  to  those  who  may 
settle  there.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  up 
to  this  time  very  few  persons  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  boon  thus  offered ;  but 
when  the  real  advantages  which  are  held 
out  to  settlers  come  to  be  understood,  I 
trust  that  the  candidates  for  them  will 
increase.  Free  passages  are  granted  to 
those  who  are  prepared  to  purchase  a 
certain  quantity  of  land,  and  by  means 
of  the  territorial  revenues  improvements 
will  be  made  in  the  districts  where  these 
purchases  may  be  effected,  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
land  so  bought  by  these  free  emigrants. 
Measures  arc  now  being  taken  to  make 
these  advantages  known  to  all  per- 
sons likely  to  emigrate  to  Van  Piemen's 
Land.  These  are  some  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  adopted,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  continuance  of  transportation  no 
disadvantage  to  that  colony.  But  what, 
in  my  opinion,  will  most  contribute  to  that 
end,  is  the  improvement  of  the  previous 
discipline  at  home.  The  most  gratifying 
testimony  has  been  borne  to  the  manner  in 
which  what  has  been  done  with  this  view 
has  hitherto  worked,  as  shown  by  the  con- 
duct, both  while  in  this  country  and  while 
on  their  voyage  to  the  places  of  their  des- 
tination, of  those  convicts  who  have  been 
subjected  to  that  a^«t«ixi  ^1  tcv^\^^%^\^!»^^ 
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upon  jour  tabic  an  accouut  of  tbe   con> 
nets  sent  out  in  the  Ilashemy,     This  ves- 
Bel  was  sent  out  last  summer  to  New  South 
Wales  laden  with  convicts  who  had  been 
subjected  to  the  improved  discipline.     She 
arrived    at  a  time  when  there  were  four 
other  ships   in   the  port  laden  with   free 
emigrants,  to  the  number  of  not  less  than 
1,000  souls.    On  the  voyage,  and  previous 
to  the  voyage,  the  convicts  had  been  so 
disciplined  that  their  conduct  obtained  for 
them  the  highest  praise,  and  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  colonists  to  such  an  extent, 
that  almost  all  the  convicts  received  imme- 
diate engagements  as  servants,  even  before 
tbe  free  emigrants  at  the  same  time  in 
tbe  harbour.  The  arrangements  made  with 
this  view  by  the  colonial  authorities  were 
most  judicious   and  perfectly   successful. 
The  convicts  were  not  permitted  to  land 
until  they  had  entered  into  engagements; 
and  respectable  settlers  from  tbe  remote 
pastoral  districts  were  aduntted  on  board, 
by  whom  most  of  the  convicts  were  speedily 
enfi^aged  at  wages  varying  from    12{.   to 
16Z.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  very  liberal 
rations.     These  engagements  having  been 
entered  into,  the  men  were  sent  at  once  to 
their  destination,  without  being  allowed  to 
go  into  the  town  of  Sydney.     It  was  also 
part  of  the  arrangement  that  their  mas- 
ters were  to  pay  a  part  of  the  wages  they 
agreed  to  give  direct  to  the  Government, 
in   discharge  of  the   debt   which  I  have 
mentioned  to  your  Lordships  that  convicts 
are   now   considered   as  having  incurred. 
Within  a  very  short  time,  a  second  ship 
laden  with  convicts  arrived,  and  the  con- 
victs by  it  were  also  at  once  engaged  as 
servants  for  persons   residing  in  the  pas- 
toral districts  of  the  colony  at  even  higher 
wages  than  the  first.     Looking  to  these 
facts,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance,    that,  owing  to  the 
address  to  the  Crown  which  has  boon  voted 
by  the  legislature  of  New   South  Wales, 
no  more  convicts  can  now  be  sent  there. 
In  the  northern  part  of  that  colony,  there 
are  districts  of  pastoral  land  of  the  very 
best  description  and  of  almost  unlimited 
extent,  on  which  the  shcepowners  possess 
flocks  of  which  the  increase  is  only  checked 
by  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ser- 
vants to  look  after  them.     Now,  this  ser- 
vice of  attending  to  sheep  in  these  remote 
and  solitary  regions  is  precisely  that  which 
experience  shows  to  be  the  best  for  con- 
rictB,   with   a  view   to   their  reformation, 
while  it  is  an  employment  in  wVicU  it  u 
often  diScuh  to  find  any  other  pcrBona  to 


engage,  though  it  adds  so  much  to  the 
wealth  of  the  colony.     I  most,  therefore, 
regard  it  as  a  very  great  mistake  to  sop- 
pose  that  the  presence  of  convicts   may 
not,    under    some    circumstances,    be    s 
great  advantage  to  a  colony;  and  I  repeat 
that  I  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales  should  no  longer  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  an  increasing  supply  of 
convict  labour  for  the  extension  of  sheep 
farming.     In  considering  this  question,  we 
ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  those 
pastoral  districts  of  New  South  Wales  have 
greatly  benefited  our  woollen  manufactures; 
that  the  fine  qualities  of  wool  imported 
from  that  country  have  greatly  aided  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  England.    I  there- 
fore greatly  regret  the  course  that  has 
been   taken  with   respect  to   convicts  in 
that  colony.      I  am  not  without  hope  that 
it  may  yet  be  corrected,  and  that  the  co- 
lony may  once  again  be  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  convicts.     It  is  very  well  knowa 
that  free  emigrants  going  to  New  Sooth 
Wales  do  not  like  going  to  the  more  re- 
mote paris  of  the  colony;  they  object  to  live 
so  secluded  a  life,  and  for  such  a  course  of 
existence   the  convict,   with   a   ticket    of 
leave,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  description 
of  servant.   For  the  present,  at  least.  New 
South  Wales  is,  however,  closed  against 
convicts;  but  an  opening  for  their  recep- 
tion has  presented  itself  in  another  quarter, 
by  the  application  of  Western  Aastrftlia 
for  the  formation  of  a  penal  establishment. 
Looking  at  the  condition  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, which  offers  so  little  hope  of  im- 
provement without  the  advanta^  of  con- 
vict labour,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doobt 
that  the  application  for  it  has  been  wise. 
Western  Australia  has  long  been  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition,  in  consequence  of  the 
mistaken  system  originally  adopted  there, 
of  making  extravagant  grants  of  land  to 
the  first   settlers.     The   consequence    of 
that  system  has  been  that  there  was  no 
emigration  fund   to  afford  the  means   of 
sending  out  free  labourers,  and  there  con- 
sequently   has    always    been  a  want   of 
available    labour    which    has    effectually 
arrested  all  attempts  at  improvement  there. 
The  colony,  entirely,  as  I  believe,  owing 
to  the  fatal  error  of  making  profuse  grants 
of  land,  has  remained  for  years  in  a  sta- 
tionary condition;  and  whilst  Port  Phillip, 
a  colony  established    long   sobsequently, 
is  in  a   most   flourishing   and   advancing 
condition,    Western     Australia    is    in    a 
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labour.    They  wish  to  have  a  eonyict  Bettle- 
ment  established  there,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government   have  determined   to    accede 
to  their  request,  and  to  send  convicts  out 
there.  A  convict  establishment,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  a  very  small  scale,  is  to  be 
fomied  there,  and  a  month  has  not  elapsed 
since  a  vessel  with  a  few  convicts,  selected 
for  good  conduct,   and    under   the  guard 
of  a  small  party  of  pensioners,  has  been 
sent   out;    but    it    is   necessary    not    to 
proceed  too  hastily  with  the  work  of  send- 
ing convicts  to  that  colony,   as   suitable 
buildings  for  their  reception  have  not  yet 
been  erected,  and  I  apprehend  that  for 
some  time  to  come  those  convicts  will  be 
employed  in  raising  a  suitable  edifice  for 
their  own  use,  and  that  the  colony  will  not 
all  at  once  enjoy  the  advantage  of  their 
services.    It  is  not,  however,  intended  that 
a  penal  establishment  should  evef  be  form- 
ed there  on  a  very  large  scale.     What  is 
desired  is,  that  the  convicts  sent  out  should, 
after  a  short  time,  obtain  employment  in 
the  service  of  individuals  as  tho  holders  of 
tickets  of  leave;  and  tho  main  object  of 
having  a  certain  number  employed  in  penal 
labour,  under  the  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  to  keep  up  an  establishment  to 
which  the  holders  of  tickets  of  leave  may 
be  remanded  for  misconduct.    At  the  same 
time,  it  is  my  confident  hope  that  by  means 
of  the  convict  labour  which  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government,  a  mueh-needed 
impulse  will  be  given  to  the  progress  of  the 
colony.     They  are  to  be  employed  under 
the  direction   of  an  officer  of  the  Royal 
Engineers — Captain  Henderson,  who  gave 
proof  of  great  ability  in  the   survey   of 
the  projected  line  of  railway  from  Hali- 
fax to  Quebec.     He  has  been  instructed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  endeavour  to  im- 
prove the  communication  between  the  capi- 
tal of  the  colony  and  the  sea.     There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  it  may  be  found  practi- 
cable to  render  the  entrance  of  the  river 
available  for  vessels  of  ordinary  burden; 
and  if  this  can  bo  accomplished,  they  will 
be  able  to  come  close  to  the  town  of  Perth, 
which  would  thus  gain  an  advantage  of  the 
highest  importance.     Should  this  be  im- 
practicable, a  good  road  is  at  all  events  to 
be  made  from  the  town  to  the  present  port. 
Should  these  measures  succeed  as  I  trust, 
the  resources  of  Western  Australia  will  be 
developed,  and  very  abundant  employment 
will  be  hereafter  provided  for  an  increased 
number  of  convicts.     In  my  opinion — and^ 
I  am  sure,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Lord* 
MpB — th'iB  part  of  the  subject  is  of  muek 
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importance.      The  development  of  the 
sources   of  Western  Australia  is  a  mat- 
ter   of  great    interest.       Coal  is    to   be 
found  there;  and  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
jected measures    for    establishing   steam 
communication    with    Singapore,    I  need 
scarcely  remind  you  of  the  vast  value  of 
such  a  product.     Further,  I  may  state, 
that  Western  Australia  abounds  with  for- 
ests of  the  finest  timber,  while  it  possesses 
a  climate  and  a  soil  capable  of  producing 
anything  which  a  hot,  though  not  a  tropi- 
cal, region  of  the  earth  maj  be  expected 
to  yield.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  the 
settlement  of  convicts  in  that  colony  maj 
be  productive  of  great  advantage  to  them, 
by  giving  them  facilities   for  recovering 
their  position  as  useful  members  of  society; 
to  the  people  of  the  colony,  as  affording 
them  a  supply  of  labour;    and,    in   bota 
points  of  view,  to  the  mother  country.     I 
have  now,  my  Lords,  stated  most  of  the 
measures  which  are  now  in  progress  with 
regard  to  the  management  and  disposal  of 
convicts  sentenced  to  transportation;  and 
while  I  freely  admit  that  there  are  many 
points  of  detail  on  which  I  have  no  doubt 
that  improvements  will  from  time  to  time 
be  required,  some  of  which  are  even  at 
this  moment  in  contemplation,  I  hope  I 
may  be  permitted  to  express  my  confidene* 
that  the  leading  pHnciples  of  these  mea- 
sures are    proved   by    experience  to    ha 
sound.     Your  Lordships  will  observe  that 
throughout  the   whole  of  this  statement 
I  have  confined  myself  to  convicts  frbm 
Great  Britain.  My  remarks,  hitherto,  havn 
been  limited  to  offenders  convicted  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland;  becauae  theea 
only  can  be  sent  to  the  prisons,  the  man- 
agement of  which  will  be  confided  to  the 
visitors  appointed  under  this  Bill.     The 
same  policy  is,  however,  applicable  to  Irep 
land;  and  it  is  intended  that,  as  soon  as 
possible,  there  should  be  made  arrange*' 
ments  for  the  punishment  of  Irish  convicts 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  from  Great 
Britain.     But  these  arrangements  are  at 
present  in  a  much  lees  state  of  forwardness 
as  regards  Ireland.  A  g^at  and  unforeseen 
calamity  occurring  in  Ireland  has   prodi- 
giously increased  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation. 
The  average  of  the  three  years  preceding 
the  famine  shows  that  681  persons  had 
been  sentenced  to  transportation  annually. 
The  average  of  1847,  1848,  and   1849^ 
was  no  less  than  2,658;  and  I  still  furthMt 
regret  to  V>«  oV:X\f^<&\  Xa  «A.^h  ^^oa^  ^db^^^ii^ 
isii  el  tiuM%  ^«s!c%  viwk  ^^  ^''"    ^"^  '•'^ 
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year  1849  the  number  of  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  exceeded  3,000. 
This  great  increase  in  the  number  of  con- 
Ticts  sentenced  to  transportation  in  Ire- 
land, together  with  the  absolute  necessity 
of  closing  Van  Diemen*s  Land  against  the 
reception  of  convicts,  for  some  time  im- 
posed upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  a 
difficulty  of  the  very  gravest  kind.  Every 
effort  has,  however,  been  made  to  meet  it. 
Under  the  former  state  of  the  law,  Bermuda 
and  Gibraltar  were  not  available  for  the 
reception  of  convicts  from  Ireland;  this 
law  has  been  altered,  and  they  have  been 
sent  there.  We  have  thus  been  enabled 
to  increase  the  average  number  of  con- 
victs sent  from  Ireland  to  636  from 
435,  which  was  the  number  in  former 
years.  Besides  that,  additional  estab- 
lishments have  been  formed  for  the  re- 
ception of  convicts  in  Ireland  at  Mount- 
joy,  not  far  from  Dublin,  and  at  Spike 
Island,  which  latter  establishment,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  has  become  crowded  most  in- 
conveniently— 1,400  convicts  being  now 
there.  The  prison  at  Mounjoy  is  conduct- 
ed on  the  plan  of  Pentonville,  and  it  is 
now  occupied.  At  Spike  Island,  also, 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the 
prison  discipline.  1  will  not,  however,  go 
at  any  further  length  into  this  part  of  the 
subject.  I  am  reminded  that  I  have  been 
oocupying  your  Lordships'  attention  for  an 
unreasonable  length  of  time,  much  more  so 
than  I  had  myself  anticipated.  But  the 
subject  is  one  of  such  great  importance, 
and  one  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  have 
well  understood,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies,  that  it  was  necessary  I  should 
take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  to  your 
Lordships  the  views  and  the  measures  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  In  doing  so, 
I  have  carefully  avoided  any  reference  to 
matters  of  controversy,  and  all  allusions 
to  those  various  imputations  which  have 
been  thrown  out  against  the  conduct  and 
motives  of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  for 
however  our  motives  may  have  been  mis- 
understood or  misconstrued  by  others,  I 
am  persuaded  that  your  Lordships  will 
give  us  credit  for  having  made  the  best 
arrangements  in  our  power  under  circum- 
stances of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  I  cer- 
tainly see  some  points  in  which,  with  the 
experience  we  now  have,  I  could  wish  that 
our  measures  had  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were,  and  with 
respect  to  which  I  acknowledge  that 
a  better  course  might  have  been  adopt- 
edf   but  now,  upon  looldng  back  at  a\\ 


the  circumstances  under  which  we  were 
compelled  to  act,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  we  could  have  been  furly 
expected  to  have  avoided  the  errors  into 
which  we  may  have  fallen;  while  I  think  I 
may  state,  with  confidence,  that  a  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  for  establishing  a  system 
of  convict  discipline  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  deterring  criminals  from  the  com- 
mission of  offences,  and  which  is»  at 
the  same  time,  calculated  to  promote  their 
improvement,  and  to  protect,  to  some  ex- 
tent, society  at  large  from  the  effects  of 
their  example  and  their  offences.  The  ex- 
perience which  we  have  had,  limited  as  it 
still  is,  seems  to  me  to  justify  this  con- 
clusion, and  I  am  sanguine  in  helieving 
that  the  accounts  which  we  are  receiving 
from  the  colonies  will  be  found  still  far- 
ther confirmatory  of  it. 

Bill  read  2?,  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House. 

FACTORY  LABOUR— THE  TEN  HOURS 

SYSTEM. 


Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  had  some  pe- 
titions to  present,  signed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  operatives  in  Rochdale,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  factory  labour.  The  fact  was  noto- 
rious that  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  which  had 
been  passed  two  years  ago,  to  restrain  the 
labour  of  women  and  children,  had  not 
been  effectually  carried  out  in  consequence 
of  the  relay  system,  and  that  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  had 
helped  very  much  to  frustrate  the  law.  As 
matters  stood  at  present  the  object  of  the 
Legislature  had  not  been  carried  out,  and 
the  time  which  it  was  intended  should  he 
given  to  women  and  children  for  domestic 
duties  and  recreation  had  not  been  afforded 
them.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  had 
been  very  sanguine  with  respect  to  the 
success  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  but  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  the  measure  had,  during 
the  period  of  its  operation,  realised  the 
hopes  of  its  promoters,  and  had  worked 
well  for  the  operatives  and  for  the  em- 
ployers. Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  be  most  lamentable  if,  by  any  tech- 
nical construction  of  the  Act,  its  excellent 
purposes  should  be  frustrated.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  that  a  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  other  House  directed  to  the 
subject;  and  though  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  the  matter  taken  up  by  the 
Government,  still,  as  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  private  individual,  he  hoped  there 
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views  might  have  heen  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  original  Bill,  that  the  pur- 
port of  that  Bill  should  not  be  frustrated 
by  any  technical  informality.  The  persons 
who  had  signed  the  petitions  presented 
by  him,  prayed  that  the  House  would  sup- 
port a  Bill  for  restoring  the  original  con- 
struction of  the  Factory  Act,  and  he  had 
only  to  add  the  expression  of  his  anxious 
hope  that  such  a  Bill  would  pass. 

BURIAL  CLUBS. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  asking  a  question  of  the 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe)  regarding  the  laws  affecting  burial 
societies.  Nothing  could  be  more  painful 
than  to  see  by  the  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  our  criminal  courts,  the  vast  in- 
crease of  crimes  of  a  most  horrible  nature 
— domestic  murders,  poisonings,  and  other 
violent  deaths,  inflicted  by  persons  between 
whom  and  their  victims  ties  of  the  most 
tender  and  the  closest  nature  existed;  and 
it  was  most  shocking  to  observe  that  these 
crimes  were  perpetrated  chiefly  in  those 
districts  in  which  burial  clubs  or  societies 
existed,  by  the  present  rules  and  arrange- 
ments of  which  a  pecuniary  interest  was 
given  to  some  members  of  families  on  the 
decease  of  others.  He  trusted  those  dread- 
ful crimes  and  their  origin  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  some  remedy  would  be  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  possible.  He  believed 
that  a  simple  enactment,  which  need  not 
cover  more  than  a  sheet  of  note  paper, 
providing  that  the  duty  of  burial  should 
be  performed  by  those  clubs  for  their  mem- 
bers, instead  of  giving  any  money  upon 
death  taking  place,  would  amply  suffice  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case;  and  he 
wished  to  know  whether  any  such  measure 
was  in  contemplation,  as,  if  it  were  not, 
he  would  himself  take  the  liberty  of  intro- 
ducing one? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  re- 
plied that  the  subject  was  one  extremely 
deserving  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  crimes  of  the  most  horrible  and  ini- 
quitous nature  had  been  perpetrated  to  a 
degree  perfectly  surprising,  under  the  in- 
ducement of  the  burial  money  to  be  derived 
from  those  clubs,  and  that  the  effect  was 
most  injurious  to  public  morality.  He 
need  not  add  that  the  subject  was  one 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Her 


Majesty's  Government,  and  his  noble 
Friend  near  him  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle) 
hoped  to  include  it  in  a  general  measure 
upon  the  subject  of  interment  which  would 
be  brought  in  before  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sept  Session  of  Parliament.  He  could 
only  add,  in  answer  to  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  his  noble  Friend's  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle's)  question,  that,  although  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  would  hardly 
forgive  him  if  he  expressed  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  yet,  if  such  a  Bill  should  hap- 
pen not  to  be  passed  during  the  present 
Session,  he  would  bo  ready  to  support  such 
a  one  as  that  which  his  noble  Friend  said 
he  would  introduce. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  14,  1850. 

MiifUTVB.]      PuBUC   Bills. — Faotories;    Parish 
Constables ;  Titles  of  Religious  CoDgregations ; 
Copyholds  Enfranchisement. 
2*^  Highways;  Chief  Justices'  Salaries. 
Reported. — Titles  of   Religious    Congregations 
(Scotland);  Consolidated  Fund  (8,000,0002.). 

INTRAMURAL  INTERMENTS. 

Mu.  LUSHINGTON  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Bath,  and  who  was  also  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  which  question  he 
asked  under  the  influence  of  intense  feel- 
ings of  disgust  at  witnessing  almost  the 
actual  perpetration  of  the  nuisance  of 
which  he  meant  to  complain.  As  he  was 
coming  to  that  House  to  perform  his  duty 
that  afternoon  he  passed  through  St.  Mar- 
garet's churchyard,  and  under  the  tower 
of  that  church,  and  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  saw  an  open 
grave  ready  for  the  interment  of  a  corpse. 
Now,  it  being  in  evidence  that  interments 
in  St.  Margaret's  churchyard  were  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  Members  of  that 
House,  and  also  to  the  public  in  general, 
he  begged  to  ask  ths  noble  Lord  whether 
he  had  any  power  to  check  or  put  an  end 
to  a  nuisance  against  which  the  universal 
voice  of  the  community  has  protested. 

Lord  ASHLEY  did  not  wonder  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  expressed  himself  with 
disgust  at  the  continuance  of  this  horrible 
system  of  intramural  interment;  and  hoped 
that  he  and  other  hon.  GewiWsNW^  ^^>i»^ 
direct  t\iw  «i.Ufe\iM\o\i  \j^  ^3bl^  t«^w\  ^a^^'^ 
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issued  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  then 
they  would  see,  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth,  the  enormous  mischief  which  this 
practice  engendered.  But  he  regretted  to 
Bay  that  the  Board  of  Health  had  no  power 
whatever,  under  the  General  Health  Act, 
to  remedy  the  eyil.  Under  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act,  during  the  late  prevalence  of 
the  cholera,  they  indeed  made  the  attempt 
to  close  some  of  the  worst  of  the  metro- 
politan churchyards;  but  the  proprietors 
and  the  other  authorities  brought  the  case 
before  the  magistrates,  when  the  magis- 
trates declared  that  the  Board  of  Health 
had  exceeded  its  powers,  and  that  it  had 
no  means  whatsoever  of  interfering  with 
these  churchyards,  excepting  now  and  then 
to  apply  certain  disinfecting  processes.  He 
trusted  that  a  measure  would  soon  be 
brought  before  the  House  to  suppress  so 
abominable  and  dangeroiis  a  practice. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  that  when  he 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  had 
bad  a  communication  with  the  parish  au- 
thorities, and  was  assured  by  them  that 
they  were  about  to  purchase  a  piece  of 
ground  for  a  new  churchyard. 

Sib  G.  grey  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  present  Dean  of  Westminster 
and  the  other  authorities  on  this  subject, 
and  was  informed  by  them  that  they  were 
about  to  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  for  a 
new  churchyard  ;  but  they  had  only  been 
waiting  in  expectation  that  Parliament  was 
about  to  introduce  a  measure  respecting 
interments  in  towns,  in  order  to  ascertain 
first  what  conditions  the  Legislature  should 
prescribe  in  any  such  Act.  The  report  of 
the  Board  of  Health  had  not  been  long  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  but  it  was  now 
under  its  earnest  consideration;  and  he 
hoped  shortly  after  Easter  to  be  able  to 
present  a  Bill  to  the  House  founded  on  that 
report. 

Subject  dropped. 

FACTORIES. 

Lord  ASHLEY  then  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Act 
in  respect  of  the  hours  and  mode  of  work- 
ing under  the  Factory  Acts.  He  said : 
The  House  will  recollect,  that  in  1847  a 
Bill  was  passed  for  limiting  the  hours  of 
labour  in  factories  from  12  to  10  in  the 
case  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 
That  Bill,  consisting  of  one  or  two  clauses. 


except  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour 
to  10  in  the  day.     By  the  Act  of  1844  the 
time  ranged  from  half-past  5  in  the  mor- 
ning to  half- past  8  in  the   eToning;    15 
hours'  duration  was  allowed  as  the  period 
during  which  labour  might  be  carried  on. 
But  there  was  also  in  that  Act  a  clause 
which  enjoined  that  the  labour  of  all  young 
persons  should  date  from  the  time  at  which 
any  child  or  young  person  began  to  work  in 
the  factory,  and  should  not  last  for  more 
than  10  hours  in  the  day.     The  result  of 
that  legislation  was,  that  the  labour  of  all 
young  persons  was  continuous    from    the 
time  at    which   it  began,    and   therefore 
the  system    of  shifts    and    relajrs    under 
that  interpretation  of  this  section  of  tlie 
Act  was  impossible.      After  passing   the 
Act  of  1847,  however,  it  was  discovered 
by  some  parties  that  the    section    which 
aflPected  the  period  to  which    the   labour 
of  children  and   young  persons  might  be 
extended,  was    not   so    stringent    in  the 
wording   as  to   preclude    altogether    the 
employment   of  relays,  and    relays  were 
therefore  introduced  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  mills.      Very  great  discontent   in 
consequence  arose,   and    very  great  con- 
fusion was  created  by  the  great  number 
of  contradictory  decisions  on  the  subject. 
The    magistrates   of   Bradford   took   one 
view,  and  those  of   Manehester   another; 
in  short,  so   contradictory    were  the    de- 
cisions all  over  the  country,  that  no  one 
knew  what  the  law  was.     The  inspectors 
of  factories  acted  upon  the  interpretation 
that    relays   were     altogether   forbidden* 
and  proceeded  on  that  principle,  but  they 
were  often  defeated  before  the  magiatratce, 
and  the  result  was,  that,  to  prevent  any 
further  confusion,  it  was  considered  advis- 
able that  the  ease  should  be]  triiNl  in  one 
of  the  superior  courts.     A  case  was  ac- 
cordingly brought  into  the  Court  of  Szche- 
quer,  and  there  a  decision  wai  given  ad- 
verse to  the  interpretation  put  upon  the 
Act  bv  the  inspectors.     Mr.  Baron  Parke, 
in  giving  judgment,  declared  that  the  words 
of  the  Act  were  not  sufficiently  stringent 
to  carry  into  effect  what  the  Court  strong- 
ly conjectured  must  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature.     That  being  the  case, 
and  believing  that  to  prohibit  shifts  and  re- 
lays was  the  intention  of  the  Legislatuie, 
I  now  bring  this  matter  before  the  House, 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  introduee  a  Bill 
that  will  cartT  into  effect  what  were  the 
was  engrafted  on  the  existing  Bill  of  1844,    intentions  of  Parliament  in  1844.     There 
nbicb  it  left  untouched  in  all  itspTovisvousl  csiu,  I  tJhmk,  be  little  of  no  doubt  that  it 
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was  tho  intention  of  the  Legislature  that 
the  lahour  of  all  young  persons  employed 
in  a  factory  should  he  continuous  from  the 
time  at  which  that  lahour  was  hegun. 
Baron  Parke,  in  giving  his  judgment, 
shows  clearly  enough  that  he  helieved  it 
must  have  heeu  the  intention  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  prohihit  relays;  hut  he  says — 

*'It  is  not  enough  that  we  conjecture,  even 
strongly,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  have  prohibited  the  Act  ;  there  must  be 
words  indicating  plainly  and  clearly  that  it  has 
done  so  ;  and,  applying  this  rule  of  construction, 
we  do  not  think  that  there  are  words  in  the  sta- 
tutes sufficiently  plain  and  clear  to  render  the  con- 
duct of  the  defendant  in  the  case  above-mentioned 
liable  to  punishment.** 

But  let  me  go  to  the  next  step.  In  the 
last  report  of  the  inspectors  of  factories 
laid  on  the  tahle  of  the  House,  I  find  these 
words  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Inspector  Hor- 
ner : — 

*'  I  can  speak  from  positive  knowledge  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  1844 
that  the  working  by  shifts,  which  had  been  prac- 
tised under  tho  Act  of  1833,  should  be  prevented/* 
.  .  .  "  When  the  Bill  of  1844  was  preparing, 
the  inspectors  were  called  upon  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  suggest  enactments  which  would  re- 
medy the  defect  of  the  Act  of  1833,  and  they  did 
so." 

It  may  be  stated  in  confirmation,  that  in 
1845  the  Home  Secretary  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
directed  his  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Man- 
ners Sutton,  to  write  to  the  inspectors  of 
factories  a  letter,  in  which  he  told  them 
that  their  interpretation  of  the  law  was  in 
his  view  correct,  and  that  relays  were 
interdicted,  inasmuch  as  the  work  should 
date  from  the  time  any  child  or  young  per- 
son began  to  work.  You  have,  therefore, 
the  full  testimony  of  the  framers  of  the 
Act  as  to  what  their  intentions  were  in 
framing  it;  and  I  appeal  to  every  Member 
who  voted  for  the  Bill  in  1844  if  they  did 
not  intend  that  the  relay  system  should  be 
interdicted,  and  that  the  ten  hours*  labour 
should  be  continuous  labour,  except  with 
those  intervals  necessary  for  meals.  More- 
over, I  recollect  that  in  the  same  year  in 
which  the  Bill  passed,  I  proposed  an 
Amendment,  and  twice  I  carried  it,  to  the 
effect  that  the  hours  of  labour  in  each  day 
should  be  from  six  to  six,  with  two  hours 
for  meals.  This  pretty  strongly  declared 
on  the  part  of  the  House  that  its  intentions 
were  that  all  shifts  and  relays  should  be 
interdicted.  Let  me  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  reason  and  necessity 
of  this  prohibition.  Tho  Act  was  granted 
taot  only  fbr  the  limitation  of  toil  to  ten 
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hours,  but  the  main  arguments  used  in  the 
House  in  favour  of  the  limitation  were, 
that  the  working  people  should  thereby  be 
enabled  to  employ  themselves  every  even- 
ing for  purposes  of  improvement,  in  pro- 
moting their  moral,  domestic,  and  religious 
benefit,  and  in  recreation — in  everything, 
in  short,  that  tends  to  keep  body  and  soul 
in  a  healthy  condition.  If  this  be  so,  then, 
let  me  show  that  by  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  shifts  and  relays,  the  purpose  of 
the  Legislature  must  be  unavailing.  What 
is  tho  etfect  of  these  shifts  and  relays '{ 
Do  we  know  the  monstrous  condition  to 
which  the  people  in  these  mills  ar^  reduce^ 
by  this  system  of  interminable  labour  ?  I 
cannot  do  better  than  read  to  the  House  a 
letter  I  have  received,  which  gives  in  very 
few  words  a  graphic  account  of  the  priva- 
tion and  losses  to  which  the  people  are  ex- 
posed by  this  system.  A  gentleman  writes 
me  as  follows —  [Mr.  Bright:  Name.] 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
name  of  the  writer;  but  I  can  state  on  my 
word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman  that  he  h 
a  person  of  high  standing,  and  as  compe- 
tent as  any  in  this  House  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  what  he  has  observed.  He  is  a 
gentleman  on  whom  the  greatest  reliance 
can  be  placed;  and  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  if,  in  such  circumstances,  1  were  to 
impose  upon  the  House  the  testimony  of  a 
person  not  to  be  trusted,  I  should  feel  that 
I  ought  to  retire  from  this  House  and  even 
from  the  society  of  gentlemen.  I  do  nbt, 
however,  feel  myself  called  upon  to  give 
the  name,  but  am  willing  to  inform  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  that  the  letter 
is  dated  March,  1849,  and  that  the  place 
to  which  he  refers  is  Stateybridge.  He 
says — 

**  I  have  been  to-day  to  see  some  factories 
where  the  so-called  relay  system  In  in  full  work, 
and  have  seen  such  evidence  of  the  eviU  of  that 
mode  of  working  the  people  that  1  cannot  refrain 
from  pouring  out  my  feelings  to  yon.  In  one  &o- 
tory  I  found  335  young  persons  and  women  work- 
ing hy  relays  ;  they  are  sent  out  at  diflbrent  times 
of  the  day,  so  as  to  bring  their  actual  working  to 
ten  hours.  They  are  sent  out  of  the  mill  without 
any  regard  to  the  distance  of  their  homes  or  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Some  of  them,  I  ascer- 
tained, lived  two  miles  off,  and  thus  the  half  hour, 
or  one  hour,  or  two  hours,  can  be  turned  to  no 
good  account.  The  lads  of  13  up  to  18,  and  the 
young  girls  and  women,  are  wandering  about  the 
streets,  and  to  wlutt  temptations  of  vice  and  pro- 
fligacy they  are  thus  exposed  I  need  not  say.  Tho 
manager  of  one  of  the  mills  spoke  of  the  system 
with  abhorrence  ;  and  he  told  me  that  one  of  his 
own  daughters  is  exposed,  iu  auotV^t  \ss^\^\.^«^ 
that  miacVi\ei[.  ^o  aji^4  w.v^o'OaKt  TGAxa.%<eit  vi^&.'<iGi»x 
the  ^tOT^  \aw  \kaA  iL<aN«t  -wonc^ift^  iba  o^t^^KW*^ 
to  the  o^TatV^e%  «a  Vx.  ^<>«»  itfs^  •** 
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Another  strong  argument  against  the  pre- 
sent system  is  the  utter  impossibility  of  de- 
tecting evasions  of  the  law,  and  the  great 
facility  it  gives  the  employers  to  keep  par- 
ties at  work  during  a  time  exceeding  ten 
hours,  and  to  extend  it  to  eleven  or  twelve 
hours.  Mr.  Inspector  Horner,  in  his  re- 
port of  1848,  says —  » 

"  One  millowner,  employing  more  than  1,000 
hands,  said  to  me,  '  Give  mo  the  power  you  de- 
8crihe,  and,  if  I  were  so  disposed,  I  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  cheating  you,  if  you  were  actually 
living  in  the  mill.'  " 

A  second  said — 

**  If  working  by  relays  were  allowed,  the  Act 
would  speedily  become  utterly  abortive.*' 

Another  manager  said — 

**  If  there  were  twenty  inspectors  we  could  defy 
ihem  all  if  relays  were  allowed." 

That  being  the  case,  and  the  system  of 
shifts  and  relays  being  so  very  subversive 
of  all  comfort  and  peace  among  the  work- 
men, I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  come 
to  the  Legislature  and  ask  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  that  should  declare  what  I 
consider  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  at  the  time  the  Act  of  1844 
was  passed.  In  doing  so  I  will  keep  so 
strictly  to  the  point  in  dispute  that  I  will 
not  deviate  by  one  hair's  breadth  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  Doubtless,  there  are 
other  branches  of  the  question  that  might 
be  maintained,  but  I  will  touch  only  on  the 
single  point  of  the  continuity  of  labour, 
and  I  cannot  help  believing  that  in  doing 
so  I  shall  have  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
House.  Now,  I  have  exhausted  my  ima- 
gination to  conceive  the  grounds  on  which 
any  resistance  could  be  offered  to  this 
measure,  but  I  cannot  call  up  any  such 
arguments,  and  therefore  I  nm  unable  to 
anticipate  them.  This  I  know,  that  every 
prophecy  and  every  argument  employed  in 
1844  and  1847  as  to  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  measures  we  have  passed,  have  been 
not  only  falsified,  but  actually  reversed. 
After  two  years'  experience  of  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill,  I  will  undertake  to  show — and 
if  I  do  not  I  will  retire  from  the  charge  of 
this  measure — that  every  single .  prediction 
of  evil  has  been  falsified,  and  that  benefit 
only  has  resulted  where  nothing  but  mis- 
chief was  dreaded.  Those  who  recollect 
the  debates  of  1844  and  1847  will  remem- 
ber that  nothing  was  foretold  but  complete 
ruin  to  the  manufacturing  interest  if  the 
short  hours  Bill  was  passed.  Now,  ob- 
serve, that  the  Eleven  Hours  Bill  has  been 
la  operation  for  three  years,  and  the  Tew 
Hours  Bill  for  two   years,   aViort  oi  six 


weeks,  and  I  appeal  to  all  who  heard  the 
speeches  of  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  on  the  first  night  of  this  Ses- 
sion, to  declare  whether  the  prediction  of 
complete  ruin  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest has  in  any  degree  been  fulfilled  ?  Did 
we  not  hear  speeches  of  the  most  glowing 
description  as  to  the  wonderful  prosperity 
of  the  manufacturing  interest  ?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  in  one  of  those 
speeches  told  us  among  many  other  things 
that  wages  were  high  at  Bradford,  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  they  would  rise 
still  higher.  Indeed,  one  Member  after 
another  spoke  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
manufactures;  and  I  ventured  at  the  time 
to  say  to  a  friend  of  mine  at  my  right 
hand,  "  Listen  to  all  these  glowing  ac- 
counts, and  remember  that  all  this  pros- 
perity has  taken  place  under  the  operation 
of  the  Ten  Hours  Act,  from  which  nothing 
but  destitution  to  the  workmen  and  ruin  to 
the  manufacturer  were  to  flow."  The  next 
argument  against  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  was, 
that  capital  would  leave  the  country.  How 
often  did  an  hon.  Gentleman,  no  longer  a 
Member  of  this  House,  Mr.  M.  Phillips, 
declare  that  the  very  hour  that  Bill  passed 
he  would  get  rid  of  his  mill  property, 
and  transfer  it  to  another  land  ?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Lancashire  said  it  would  pro- 
duce on  the  industry  of  this  country  the 
same  effect  as  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  produced  on  the  industry  of 
France.  But  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
Since  1 848  there  have  been  vast  additions, 
involving  great  outlay  of  capital,  to  many 
existing  mills,  and  many  new  mills  are  in 
the  course  of  construction.  Capital  is 
being  invested  in  great  amount  in  this 
trade  and  business  that  was  to  he  ruined. 
But,  if  I  am  answered  that  the  Bill  has 
brought  more  capital  and  called  more 
labour  into  the  field,  then  I  say  it  has  done 
more  good  than  could  have  been  imagined, 
and  that  Gentlemen  have  invested  their 
capital  in  this  way  because  they  derive 
considerable  profit  from  it.  The  third 
argument  was,  that  production  would  be 
diminished  by  one-sixth  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  of  time.  Let  rae  take  the 
two  years  1845  and  1846,  preceding  the 
period  of  limitation.  The  total  export 
of  cotton  goods  in  those  years  was 
2,157,146,658  yards.  Taking  1848  and 
1849,  being  the  two  years  following  the 
reduction,  I  find  the  total  exports  of  cotton 
goods  have  been  2,432,406.574  yards, 
bci\w^  ^\i  \iverQQ.%e  of  275,259,916  yards. 
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a  decrease  of  16  per  cent.  Again,  for 
cotton  twist  and  yarn  for  1846  and  1847, 
the  quantity  was  282,163,4911b.,  whilst  in 
1848  and  1849  it  was  28o.333,6571b., 
being  an  increase  of  3,170,1661bs.  Pro- 
duction, in  fact,  has  increased  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  In  1844  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented from  Manchester  against  the  Bill, 
and  embodied  these  four  points.  It  was 
said,  that  "  the  passing  of  a  Ten  Hours 
Bill  would  cause  a  diminution  of  pi-oduce.'* 
You  have  heard  how  far  production  has 
increased.  Next,  it  was  said,  **  there 
would  take  place  a  reduction  in  the 
same  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  fixed 
capital  employed  in  the  trade.**  No  such 
thing  has  occurred.  Machinery  has  been 
speeded,  and  any  reduction  that  was  an- 
ticipated has  been  met  by  greater  velocity. 
Next,  it  was  said,  **  that  a  diminution  of 
wages  would  ensue,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  workpeople.'*  I  will  show  that  no  such 
injury  has  occurred ;  and  th&t  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases  wages  have  not  been  re- 
duced— that  in  some  cases  they  have  been 
raised — and  that  in  all  where  they  have 
been  reduced,  they  have  been  met  by  com- 
pensating circumstances.  Then,  it  was 
said,  **  there  would  be  a  rise  of  price,  and 
consequent  peril  of  foreign  competition." 
There  has  been  no  rise  of  price,  and  con- 
sequently no  fear  of  foreign  comi)etition. 
That  is  the  case  of  the  opponents  of  the 
measure,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  in 
what  point  tliose  predictions  have  been 
verified,  and  in  what  point  we  have  been 
at  fault  when  we  asserted  that  no  harm 
whatsoever  would  arise  to  the  capitalists. 
I  now  come  to  the  case  of  the  working 
people,  and  this  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  House;  for  1  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  that  so  great  has  been  the 
improvement  in  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  working  people  as  almost  to 
border  on  the  marvellous  ;  and,  if  I  had 
not  these  statements  from  the  most  au- 
tlientic  sources,  I  should  hesitate  to  believe 
that  in  so  short  a  time  such  beneficial 
effects  could  have  been  produced.  The 
first  assertion  that  was  mado  was  that 
wages  would  be  reduced  in  many  instances 
to  the  minimum  of  subsistence.  How  has 
that  been  fulfilled  ?  I  will  take  it  under 
three  heads :  either  wages  have  been 
diminished,  or  have  continued  stationary, 
or  have  increased.  I  find  that  wherever 
wages  have  been  diminished,  in  no  single 
instance  have  piece  wages  been  reduced  by 
l-6th,  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of 
time.     I  wUI  take  one  mill,  and  I  vrisb 


here  to  state  that,  to  avoid  too  long  an 
occupation  of  the  time  of  the  House,  I  will 
give  instances,  as  samples  of  the  whole, 
and  thus  limit  the  details.  A  gentleman 
has  sent  me  up  this  from  his  own  mill.  In 
the  spinning  department  the  reduction  of 
time  has  been  l-6th,  the  reduction  of  work 
1-1 0th.  He  tells  me  the  total  loss  on  a 
pair  of  mules,  per  week,  in  10  hours,  as 
I  compared  with  12,  would  be  58.;  but  that 
loss  is  to  be  divided  among  four  persons,  so 
that  the  loss  to  each  would  be  of  no  con- 
siderable amount.  But  in  the  same  mill, 
in  the  weaving  and  manufacturing  depart- 
ments, it  was  the  reverse.  The  gain  on  a 
pair  of  mules,  in  10  hours,  as  compared 
with  12  hours,  would  be  5$,  5d,  5  8th8; 
and  the  millowner  adds  this  note  —  "A 

fencral  improvement  of  the  hands  by  full 
0  per  cent."  In  another  mill  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  weaving  department,  under  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill,  as  compared  with  12  hours, 
is  only  1-1 7th  ;  and  on  the  self  actors 
l-9th;  and,  from  some  extensive  inquiries 
I  have  made,  I  find  that  the  average  re- 
duction is  not  more  than  l-24th;  so  that 
where  wages  have  been  reduced,  in  no  in- 
stance have  they  been  reduced  by  l-6th  in 
proportion  to  the  time;  in  some  instances 
they  have  risen;  and  where  they  have  been 
reduced,  they  have  been  reduced  in  the 
proportion  of  1-1 7th  or  l-24th.  But  how 
have  those  reductions  been  met  ?  I  ven- 
tured, in  1844,  to  state  to  the  House  some 
homely  details,  some  of  which  I  must  now 
repeat,  and,  however  homely  they  appear, 
the  House  will  bear  in  mind  that  these 
small  details  make  up  the  daily  life  of  the 
working  man.  1  showed  that  if  the  hours 
were  reduced  to  10,  and  wages  were  re- 
duced in  proportion,  the  working  people 
would,  by  economy,  be  enabled  to  meet 
more  than  the  reduction,  and  find  them- 
selves altogether  in  a  far  better  condition; 
that  they  were  prepared  to  abide  by  the 
reduction,  even  if  it  took  place  to  the  full 
extent,  but  that,  even  if  it  took  place  to 
1-Gth,  they  would  find  compensation  for  it. 
I  will  now  show  you,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  that  they  have  made  more 
than  compensation,  and  are  better  off 
with  the  reduction  and  ten  hours  labour, 
than  with  the  higher  wages  and  twelve 
hours  labour.  Here  is  an  instance  given 
me  by  an  operative  yesterday  morning, 
and  this  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  effect 
of  the  Ten  Hours  Act  on  wages,  and  the 
possibility  of  economy.  He  ac^^^^^Wv^oKk- 
der  t\i©  t.\<re\ve  \vwvt^  v^^levsv  V'^  ^h\Wv^ 
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tory,  and  earned  21,  155.  a  week.  De- 
ducting 10^.  for  rent  and  fire,  it  left  21,  5$. ; 
the  expense  of  26  meals  a  week  required 
by  the  family,  heing  four  for  five  days, 
vhen  they  were  in  full  work  in  the  mill, 
and  which  numher  was  then  indispensahle, 
and  three  for  two  days.  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  when  the  mill  was  not  in  full 
work,  at  la,  S^d,  a  meal,  consumed  the 
whole  of  the  21,  5s.,  and  left  nothing  for 
other  expenses.  The  same  persons  are 
working  now  under  the  ten  hours  system. 
Allowing  a  reduction  of  7^  per  cent,  which 
18  above  the  average,  they  earn  21.  lis.  a 
week.  Deducting,  as  before,  lOs.  for  rent 
and  fire,  it  left  21.  Is.;  but  instead  of  26 
meals,  they  require  now  but  21  in  the 
week,  being  three  a  day,  and  at  the  same 
cost  of  Is,  8f<i.,  they  amounted  to  21.  Is,, 
being  a  saving  for  meals  alone  of  is,  Sd, ; 
and  then  comes  in  other  considerations 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  House;  Sd,  a 
week  more  is  saved  in  this  way — the  eldest 
daughters,  no  longer  confined  to  the  mill, 
are  able  to  make  their  own  dresses  and 
under-garments,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
saving  altogether  of  5s,  id.  a  week;  and 
this  operative,  and  many  like  him,  are 
better  off  then,  under  the  Ten  Hours  Act, 
than  with  higher  wages  under  the  twelve 
liours  system.  The  reduction  of  wages, 
therefore,  is  more  than  met  by  compen- 
sating circumstances;  and  there  must  be 
taken  into  account  the  improved  health  and 
condition  of  the  parties,  the  smaller  sub- 
scription to  the  pay  of  the  sick  list,  and 
the  fewer  times  they  are  obliged  to  call  on 
the  sick  club.  But  it  was  next  said,  **  You 
are  saying  to  a  man  willing  to  work,  *  You 
shall  not  lay  up  against  an  evil  day.'** 
Now,  I  have  not  got  statements  from  sav- 
ings banks,  but  I  have  some  important 
statements  that  have  been  sent  to  me  by  a 
clerk  of  some  of  the  societies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  in  which  he  shows  ; 
the  most  improved  state  of  the  finances  of  \ 
those  societies  in  consequence  of  the  Ten  ' 
Hours  Bill.  The  clerk  to  the  St.  John's  | 
Female  Friendly  Society  writes  : — 

"  Tho  number  of  members  was .  300  ;  factory  j 
workers,  17-20th8.      In  1810-47  the  income  was  ' 
1531. ;    expenditure,   157^ ;    deficiency,  4/.       In 
1848-49,  tho  balance  over  tho  expenditure  was 
44Z.     In  the  present  year  an  equal  surplus  is  ex-  i 
peoted.     St.  John's  School  Sick  Club.  —  Mem-  ' 
bers  400.     From  1843  to  1847,  much  difficulty  in 
coverinff  the  expenditure ;  but,  in  1848-49,  in-  ' 
come  73/. ;  expenses,  46/. ;  balance,  27."  I 

He  adds —  i 

"Same  results  observed  in  many  other  socve-  \ 
tiea.     My  opinion  is,  that  a  great  saving  \iatt\>ceTv 


effected  here,  and  the  general  health  of  the  popu- 
lation coDsiderablj  improyed,  since  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill  came  into  operatioo.  The  werking 
classes  appear  more  disposed  to  cleanliness  snd 

sobriety.*' 

The  officers  of  the  Oakenshaw  Stck  So- 
ciety write : — 

"  We,  the  officen  of  the  Oakenshaw  Sick  So- 
ciety, do  certify  that  the  funds  of  the  sick  society 
have  increased  considerably  during  the  time  of 
the  Ten  Hours  Bill ;  and  we  attribute  the  csuse 
of  it  to  the  members  baring  more  time  for  recre- 
ation and  working  shorter  time.'  " 

That  of  itself  affords  tbe  means  of  making 
some  saving  against  an  evil  day.    The  fact 
of  being  in  better  spirits  and  health  pro- 
longs his  life,  and,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  give  up  work  at  forty  years  of  age,  as 
the  spinner  was  obliged  to  do,  he  may  now 
be  able  to  carry  it  on  to  fifty.    It  was  then 
said  that  the  time  so  granted  will  be  ill 
used.     Nothing  has  been  more  frequently 
urged  than  that  that  time  would   be  con- 
verted to  tbe  worst  purposes.    What  is  the 
evidence  upon  that  point  ?     No  doubt,  in 
so  large  a  mass,  some  few  instances  may 
be  found  where  tbe  people  have  not  turned 
to  account  the  great  blessing  they  have  re- 
ceived,  but  an  enormous   majority   have 
acted  in  tbe  sense  intended  by  the  House 
in  passing  the  Bill.     I  have  here  state- 
ments from  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  from  schoolmasters  and  dissent- 
ing ministers  throughout  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  all  speaking  one  and  the  same 
thing.     Let  me  take  tbe  case  of  the  wo- 
men first.      IIow  have  they  used  their 
time  ?      There  are    hundreds   of    grown 
girls   and  women  now  attending  evening 
schools,  and  learning  to  read  and  write,  to 
knit  and  sew,  learning  things  they  could 
not    have    learnt  under  the   pressure   of 
the  twelve  hours  system.  **  You  may  see,** 
writes  a  clergyman,  "tbe   women   clean 
and  comfortable,  and  engaged  in  domestic 
duties.*'     I  remember  in  the  last  report  of 
Mr.  Inspector  Homer  he  states  the  fact 
of  several  young  women  having  given  up 
the  business  of   dressmaking  ever  since 
the    limitation  of  time  came  into  opera- 
ration,   because,  in  consequence  of  that, 
young  people  in    tbe    mills    now    made 
their  own  clothes.     Is  that  no  important 
consideration  for  people   of  that   class? 
Unless  they  are  acquainted  with  those  da- 
tics,  how  can  they  undertake  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  ?     An  in- 
quiry was  made   under  my  direction   in 
1833.     Twenty- three  factory  houses  were 
examined  successively,  and  not  in  one  of 
I  >\i^m  ^«k&  \qm\A  ^  l<^\GAi^  ^\ia  could  dam  a 
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Blocking,  mend  a  shirt,  or  make  an;  arti- '  some  inatancea  raised  not  oalj  Tegetables 

cle   of   obtliing   for   hor   husband.       The    for  themaelves,  but  enough  foffd  for  a  c 

consequence   was,  that  those  things 

pat  out  and  paid  for,  which  was  a  vcrj 

considerable  reduction  in  the  wages    "" 

work  is  DOW  done  at  home,  and  there  are 

other  most  blessed  results  from  the  Ten 

Hours  Act.     1  have  a  statement  from  a 

burial  society  in  one  of  the  largest  towns 

in  Lancashire.     TKo  cleric  says — 

"The  number  of  burials  during  the  last  two- 
fears  hm  fallen  off  caneidcrnbl;,  althongh  the 
cholera  raged  in  the  town  ;  nnd  1  obwrrs  the  di- 
minulion  is  of  children  under  flie  jicnrs  of  age  ; 
snd  1  assume  the  reason  to  bo  that  mothers  are 
able  to  come  home  much  earlier,  and  give  that 
"ention  to  their  children  which  no  hired serviint 
I  ever  bellow." 


lupply  of  milk,  and  so  eager 
thej  in  this  work  that  frequently  they 
That    labour  until  twelve  o'clock   at  night.     I 
am  not  stating  this  on  my  own  authority. 
The  sub-inspector  writes  to  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  the  factory  inspectors : — 

"  Todmorden,  Not.  21,  I8«a. 
"  My  dear  Sir — The  iafbrmatiou  joa  Tecetred 
when  at  Todmorilen,  in  referenee  to  garden  allot- 
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limited  extent  before  the  tea 
operation  ;  but  then  an  im- 
pulse was  given  to  It  which  had  not  been  hafors 
known.  Three-fourths  of  the  land  which  is  now 
appropriated  to  garden  purposes  In  this  neighbour- 
bood  have  been  called  into  existence  bj  tho  fac- 
tory labourer  haTing  more  ipare  time.  1  can 
give  you  a  number  of  cases  where  the  factorf 
band  keeps  a  cow,  partly  from  the  produce  of  hit 
garden,  to  supply  the  little  ones  with  honest  milk. 
A  great  deal  of  good  arises,  and  much  eril  Is 
■TOidsd,  by  this  vary  ration^  system.  Some  of 
the  parties  are  so  attached  to  tbeir  Utile  gardeaa 
that  I  have  seen  them  nt  work  in  the  moonlight. 
Thirty  acres  in  this  locality  an  thus  used.  Di- 
verge from  Todihorden,  which  way  you  please,  S| 
miles,  and  you  will  find  plots  of  land,  railway 
slopes,  odd  bits  and  epds,  which  used  to  be  waste, 
now  furnishing  recreation,  health,  and  food  to  the 
cottager. — Yours,  Ac.         "  Jiueb  HiaDMin." 

The  fact  is,  that  in  many  of  those  desert 
places  parcels  of  the  land  had  been  con- 
verted into  gardens.     This  is  confirmed  by 
evidence  from  Keighley : — 
_   ,  '■  The  Ten  Hours  Act  gives  greater  facility  (or 

ilerryman  )  this  enjoynient.  Indeed,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
Hr.  wr-iioa  i  ^^  "^  allotments  I  hare  enumerated  have  com- 
menced since  the  Ten  Hours  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion, and  I  believe  never  would  bavo  oommenood, 
had  the  hours  of  labour  in  faatoriea  not  been 
shortened." 

And  I  received  this  morning  a  very  impor- 
tant statement  from  Oldham,  which  I  dare 
say  the  hon.  Member  for  that  borough  will 
be  able  to  corroborate,  to  show  that  the 
Spinners'  Association  have  taken  a  con- 
idcrable  piece  of  land,  and  whenever  any 


Let  me  tell  the  House  how  the  mnles  have 
occupied  their  time.  A  person  of  great 
experience,  who  has  been  clerk  to  many 
societies  for  many  years,  writing  from 
Blackburn,  says^and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  many  other  towns — 

"  Id  oonneiion  with  some  of  the  mills  are 
young  men's  impro%oment  societies.  In  which  are 
taught  the  rudiments  of  the  language,  and  also  a 
•ound  knowledge  of  mechanics,  geometry,  chemis- 
try, and  general  lltenttni«.  These  societies  are 
solely  supported  by  the  young  men's  private  con- 
tributions." 

I  received,  only  this  morning,  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Hook,  of  Leeds,  and  he  is 
no  idle  pastor,  but  gives  more  atten- 
tion and  more  labour  in  his  mighty  pi  '  ' 
of  Leeds  than  almost  any 
ever  known  there  or  elsewhere,  tic  writes 
to  me  in  full  admiration  of  the  working  of 
the  Ten  Hours  Act,  and  says — 

"  Since  the  passing  of  the  Ten  Hours  Act  fifty 
nlgbt  schools  have  been  opened  in  Leeds,  most 
of  which  will  be  closed  if  we  are  deprived  of  it." 

Here,  then,   1   ask  this  House,  talking  as 
it  often  does  about  the  education  of  the 
people,    and   having   received    with   some 
favoura  proposition  from  the  hon.  Member        ..    .  .   ,  ,    ...        ....   _.._, 

for  Oldham— a  proposition  that  contained    one  of  the  body  was  out  of  work,  instead 


V  principle  hitherto  maintained 
House,  and  which  was  received  simply  and 
solely  on  account  of  the  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  extending  education — shall  we 
not  be  chargeable  with  tho  most  undis- 
guised hypocriay,  if  we  allow  these  people 
to  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  these 
schools,  if  we  come  here  afterwards  and 
prate  about  the  education  of  tbo  people  ? 
But  there  ia  another  way  in  which  the 
males  have  employed  their  time.  In  many 
of  the  districts  the  operatives  have  got 
small  portions  of  land,  and  have  cultivated 
them  in  their  leisure  faoun,  and  have  in 


idleness,  they  put  hin 
on  that  piece  of  land,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  saving  in  the  rates  of  751.  last 
year.  Could  they  have  employed  their 
time  in  a  better  way  than  that  in  which 
they  have  employed  it  ?  Ia  there  any 
man  who  will  say  that  this  does  not  far 
exceed  the  hope  he  formed  of  the  good 
working  of  the  Act  ?  Sanguine  as  I  was 
of  its  result,  I  was  not  prepared  to  e.tpect 
BO  much  from  it,  and  can  any  person  say 
that  these  people  are  not  in  the  highwa.'j 
of   right,   m0IB.\,    auft.   wiawi  6.\a^\ws«iv». 
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was  urged  with  great  Bolemaitj  in  these  i  those  who  are  in  the  lowest  aUte  of  dem- 
vords  : —  dation  may  be  hrooght  to  eomething  like 

**Thi»BiUi.notfortIiebenefitof  the  working  *  »'*'«  "f  humanity.  In  the  factory  of 
olwwi ;  it  will  bot  tend  M  [htir  advnuccnienc  or  MesHrs.  Gardner  and  Co.,  at  Preston,  be- 
intellectiul  oullure,  or  of  their  social  ipiprove-  '  fore  the  Ten  Hours  Act  there  was  no 
"*■'*■"  I  light-school.     Now  thtre  is  one  attended 

Host  undoubtedly,  if  the  relay  system  is  '  ty  250  females.     At  Horrocka'   mill,  at 

"■■■"'  ...        I  pfQBtou 

"  out  of  110  huid>  101  ittend  night-wthool* ;  aod 
oDc  nutater  flnda  them  an  improved  thmt  he  joini 
IK  at  our  tea  partiei,  and  ii  quite  rejoiced  at  the 

I  prpsented  this  evening  a  petition  from 
Dundee  signed  by  many  persons;  by  the 
bishop,  15  clergy,  18  medical  men,  nod 
30  millowners,  all  denouncing  the  shift 
and  relay  system,  and  calling  for  a  con- 
linucince  of  the  Ten  Uours  Act.     Another 

V.™— ^.  .^-. . I'lergyraan  writes  to  me,  a   pastor   in  a 

grammar,    and    drawing,    dense  population — 

"I  can  spnak  of  the  cSrcti  of  the  Ten  Houn 
Act  on  mr  daily  eyening  aerriee.  The  majoritj 
it  the  regular  attendcra  coaaiati  of  perwnia  en- 
:nged  in  taotoriea.  Their  condaot  and  (piriloal 
condition  arc  tlie  moit  aatiiftctor?  of  anj  perwni 

ittendiog  my  church I^plj 

»ould  they  griete,  and  deeply  ahould  I  griere,  if 
be  Legialflture  aanctioned  a  ayatetn  auch  aa  tha 
alay  ayatem,  which  mnat  entirely  deprire  them 
if  Iheso  lienefita,  .tnd  would  rery  deeply  Injun 
.heir  moral  and  religious  character." 

-  ■  ■  ■  ■  ~  ihe  mmds  of  many  mijlowners  who  formerly 
opposed  the  Act.  Ono  extensive  miUowner, 
Mr.  Ecclos,  formerly  an  opponent  of  the 
|}ill,  who  was  a  magialrote,  stated  the 
uthcr  day,  on  the  occasion  of  aereral  per- 
F^ons  being  conricted  of  erading  the  law, 
that  he  would  on  all  occasions  enforce  the 
1l»w  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  that  the  Ten 
Hours  Act  had  produced  a  rast  deal  of 
good,  and  that  the  people  wore  more  healthy 
iind  cleanly  than  before.  Another  writes 
lo  me  thus : — 

"  I  feel  aatiificd  that  n 
fiirw.ird  honcatly  to  sayoni 

Marking  of  the  Ten  Houn  Bill.  Tha  abomlnabla 
><atom  of  ahifta  and  relaya  ii  obnoxiou*  eren  to 
lUosc  who  praotiae  it ;  and  it  it  only  adopted  id  ■ 
spirit  of  oppoiiition  to  one  of  the  beat  moaiurei  of 

k'gialativo  GuBctincnt The  arenge 

nngcs  per  head  in  tliia  town  arc  aa  great  aa  I  hare 
crcT  known,  though  tbo  time  ii  rvdnced  by  one- 
sixth.  An  improvement  in  the  health,  happineaa, 
unci  conlenlmcnt  ia  quite  manifeit  among  the 
opcrativea— a  lure  index  to  moral  and  rel^ons 

l>n>grcuion In  faot,  it  kaa  done 

much  good  to  the  trado  genenlly." 
1  have  now  put  before  the  Hoqm  ■  state- 
iiient  of  the  cose  of  the  working  people.  1 
linre  put  before  the  House  the  ai^meota 
that  were  adduced  against  the  Ten  Hour* 
\VOl\,  D,n&\W-4c  dWiin  the  niter  and  oocd- 


persevered  in,  it  will  tend  not  to  tbeii 
tellectual  culture,  but  to  their  physlcol  and 
intellectual  debasement.  But  does  it  not 
tend  to  their  intellectual  and  social  im- 
provement ?  Hear  the  evidence  on  this 
subject  of  Mr.  Saunders,  the  inspector. 
In  his  valuable  report,  recently  laid  on  the 
table,  speaking  of  Keigliley,  he  says — 

"  Prior  to  the  Ten  Hours  Act  coming  into  foreo 
tho  Mechanioa  Inttiluto  was  composed  of  about 
200,  DOW  it  numbers  about  400,  members  :  of 
tbeao  43  arc  males  in  classes,  lenrnisg  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  drawing. 
These  are  nearly  all  connected  with  foctorics. 
Thero  are  also  IIS  females  who  learn  reading, 
writing,  arithmelic,  and  plain  tewing  two  nights  a 
week,  from  7  to  9  o'clock.  Those  nro  nearly  all 
power-loom  weavers  at  various  i)eigbbauriag  fae- 
toriea;  the  male  and  female  ckssea  together  num- 
ber ISO,  or  nearly  one  half  of  tho  total  number 
of  tbo  members  of  the  inatitution.  None  out  of 
either  of  Ihcae  claBsea  ware  members  prior  to  the 
pasting  of  tho  Ten  Houra  Act,  nor  would  they 
oontiDuo  in  the  classes  henceforth  were  the  eleven 
hours  ayatem 

arose  and  were  formed  entirely 
the  relnintioD  of  the  hours  of  labour  by  the  Tc 

And  here  is  the  report  from  Manchestcr:- 
"  Night-tchools,  institutes,  and  other  places  of 

teaching,  on  the  incrc.-isc ;  all  the  minittei-s  of 

religion  declare  a  better  attendance." 

The    Rev.    Mr.    Sharpies,    writing    from 

Blackburn,  says — 
"  Immediately  from  tho   passing  of  tbo  Ton 

Hours  Bill  reading-rooma  and  schools  for  mutual 

instruction  sprang  up  on  all  sides." 

What  is  the  result  at  Bolton  and  Stock- 

Krt.  I  can  state  on  the  authority  of  the 
iman  Catholic  priesia  of  ihoae  towns; — 

"The  number  of  factory  workers  attending 
•ehools  and  institutes  liaa  more  than  doubled. 
There  ia  not  the  slightcat  doubt  tlint  the  aucial, 
moral,  and  physical  condition  of  tho  factory 
workers  has  been  improved.  Under  the  shift 
syatem  these  advantages  would  he  destroyed.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  ii  one  of 


And  so,  I  believe,  the  majority  of  this 
House  will  affirm;  and  let  me  call  attention 
to  this  fact,  that  these  two  gentlemen  arc 
■peaking  of  the  Irish  part  uf  the  popula- 
tion of  tliese  toivns;  and  here  you  may  see 
Bonio  hope  for  Ireland,  because  you  may 
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have  stated  the  error  in  that  Act.     I  ask, 
then,  that  the  error  of  legislation  he  re- 
dressed, and  that  a  law,  so  fruitful  in  every 
good  result,  he  confirmed  without  delay. 
This  is  the  question  that,  after  seyenteen 
years  of  effort,  I  propose  to  this  House  on 
hehalf  of  the  gi*eat  mass  of  the  operatives 
of  the  coimties  of  Lancaster  and  York.     I 
can  hardly  anticipate  either  an  immediate 
or  a  future  opposition,  and  yet  I  am  told 
that  some  attempt  will  he  made  to  qualify 
our  demand,  and  give  hut  a  scanty  answer 
to  our  prayer.     I,  for  one,  am  resolved  not 
to  accept  any  such  concession;  nor  do  I 
helieve  that  those  whom  I  represent  will 
he  less  resolved  to  maintain  a  certain  good 
than  they  were  during  twenty-five  years  to 
pursue  one  that  was  prohlematical.     They 
have  proved  the  virtue  of  the  measure, 
have  entered  into  possession,  and  nothing 
will  turn   them   from   it.     And,  God  he 
praised,  I  say  it  emphatically,  that  they 
are  so  determined;  it  is  a  nohle  proof  of 
social  and  moral  amelioration;  it  shows  to 
us  that  they  prize,  and  that  they  will  use, 
the  opportunity  of  intellectual  and  religious 
culture,  and  of  all  the  domestic  virtues;  it 
fill  us,  in  a  time  of  many  fears,  with  hope 
for  these  realms,  nay,  more,  with  hope, 
that  this  great  nation  may  he  an  example 
to  others  for  the  advancement  of  mankind. 
Sir,  Her  Majesty  has  invited  the  people  of 
all  nations  to  flock,  next,  year,  to   this 
country,  and  witness  an  exhihition  of  all 
that  the  world  can  produce;  every  class, 
every  calling,  every  profession,  will  contri- 
hute  something  to  show  its  peculiar  indus- 
try.    Let  it  he  the  work  of  this  House  to 
show  a  contented,  happy,  and  well-governed 
people — hce  tibi  erunt  aHes,     You  are  not 
called  upon  to  hegin  afresh;  the  hiessed 
work  is  already  half  accomplished,  and  you 
are  now  only  hesought  not  to  destroy  it. 
Formerly,  Sir,  I  appealed  to  the  humanity 
of  the  Legislature;  I  do  so  no  more,  for  I 
stand  on  our  Magna  Charta,  on  our  accord- 
ed rights;  and  feeling  convinced  as  I  do, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  that  this  ques- 
tion secures  the  temporal  and  eternal  wel- 
fare of  many  thousands,  I  appeal  alone, 
in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  to  the  jus- 
tice and  the  honour  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  H.  EDWARDS  :  Scarcely  three 
hours  have  elapsed  since  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  would  he  my  privilege  to 
second  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Bath,  and  not  being  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  the  House,  and,  more- 
over, never  wishing  to  do  so  except  on 
matters  referring  to  the  general  interest 

VOL.  CIX.    [thikd  SERiEa.] 


of  the  district  which  I  represent,  I  throw 
myself  upon  the  indulgence  and  generosity 
of  the  House  with  great  confidence.  This, 
however,  is  a  question  so  vitally  atTecting 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  that  I  accept  the  oppor- 
tunity with  much  satisfaction.    The  manu- 
facturers in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I 
reside  almost  unanimously  object  to  the 
shift  system,   and  even  since   the   deci- 
sion of  the  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer has  rendered  it  legal,  very  few 
have  shown  any  disposition  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  it;  and    I    find   from  Captain 
Hart,    the  sub-inspector  of  the  district, 
that  not  one  information  has  been  laid  by 
him  for  a  breach  of  the  law  as  respects 
relays  or  shifts  since  the  Ten  Hours  Act 
came  into  operation  in  any  part  of  the 
country   over  which   his  jurisdiction   ex- 
tends.    It  is  my  decided  conviction  that 
this   system   would    deprive   women    and 
young  persons  of  the  benefits  intended  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament;  for,  although  not 
absolutely  worked  more  than  ten  hours, 
their  time  would  necessarily  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  masters  during  the  entire 
fifteen  hours  between  half-past  five,  am,, 
and  half-past  eight,  p.m.      Besides  this,  I 
question  the  practicability  of  carrying  out 
tho  law,  as  recently  constructed,  unless  in- 
deed the  present  staff  of  inspectors  were 
greatly  augmented;  and  even  then,  sup- 
posing two  sets  of  hands  are  working  fif- 
teen hours,  the  difficulty  for  any  inspector 
to  ascertain  whether  any  one  individual  had 
not  worked  for  more  than  ten  consecutive 
hours,  or  for  a  longer  penod,  would  be  almost 
insurmountable.  I  have  ever  been  a  strenu- 
ous supporter  and  advocate  of  the  Ten  Hours 
Bill,  and,  since  the  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion, I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my 
opinion  ;  for,  by  the  increase  of  speed  in 
machinery,  and  the  closer  attention  of  the 
workpeople,  the  amount  of  production  will 
not,  I  think,  eventually,  be  materially  di- 
minished, especially  in   the  worsted   and 
cotton  factories.     Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist  amongst  manufacturers 
as  regards  this  Act,  contrasted  with  one 
of  eleven  hours — when    the  former   be- 
came the  law  of  the  land — with  the  true 
and  loyal  spirit  of  Englishmen,  they  all 
united  in  a  desire  to  uphold  it  against  all 
attempts  at  evasion.     Very  few,  I  think, 
will  be  found  to  advocate  any  restriction  of 
the  motive  power,  or  to  interfere  with  adult 
labour ;  for,  whilst  by  the  former  step  we 
should  only  multiply  the  number  of  ysl\1\%<^ 
by  the  lall^T  \«e  ^ViQ\i\^  ^«^fvs^  '^^  \\:sv.^e^ 
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and  industrious  artisan  of  an  opportunity 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  his  wages,  and 
thereby  adding  to  the  comforts,  perhaps, 
of  a  large  family,  when  orders  were  plen- 
tiful, and  the  trade  of  the  country  in  a 
prosperous  state.  Besides,  it  would  clearly 
be  an  unjust  interference  with  the  rights 
of  the  subject.  We  want  the  Act  of 
1847,  and  with  nothing  short  of  it  will  the 
people  of  the  united  kingdom  bo  satisfied. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  by  all  con- 
stitutional means  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
men  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancasliire,  by  a 
simultaneous  effort  throughout  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  so  to  impress  upon  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  keeping 
faith  with  the  originators  and  framers  of 
the  Act  of  1847  (for  which  the  operatives 
had  manfully  struggled  upwards  of  30 
years),  by  carrying  out  its  provisions  in 
their  true  spirit,  that  Ministers  could  not 
long  hesitate  to  rectify  the  blunders  they 
have  allowed  to  pass  into  law.  My  views 
and  principles  have  ever  been  favourable 
to  protection  with  temperate  modifications; 
but  as  soon  as  free  trade  became  the  law  of 
the  land,  1  felt  bound  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  this 
House  of  the  steady,  sound,  and  healthy 
state  of  trade  throughout  the  country. 
I  only  trust  it  may  be  so  in  reality;  but 
I  entertain  great  doubts  about  it.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  in  Bradford,  the  great 
emporium  of  the  worsted  trade,  a  state  of 
things  exists  hitherto  unprecedented.  Or- 
ders for  yarn  cannot  be  executed  with 
sufficient  despatch,  and  thousands  of  poor 
woolcombers,  who  only  two  short  years 
ago,  1  well  remember,  wero  wandering 
about  the  streets  in  a  state  bordering  on 
starvation,  are  at  the  present  moment  fully  i 


twelve  months,  not  altogether  to  the  effect 
of  free  trade,  which  I  allow  has  Dot  yet 
had  a  fair  trial,  but  that  it  is  partly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary — I  bad 
almost  said  undesirable — cheapness  of  mo> 
ney,  which  has  enabled  the  roanufactarer 
to  supply  that  vacuum  which  has  been 
caused  by  the  unexampled  depression  of 
two  preceding  years.  These  facts  mar 
appear  to  the  House  irrelevant ;  but  I 
mention  them  to  strengthen  mj  argn- 
ment  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  place 
any  restriction  on  the  motive  power,  or  to 
interfere  with  adult  labour  ;  for,  vbilst 
by  the  former  we  should  be  induced  to 
build  a  greater  number  of  factories,  and 
create  a  false  demand  for  labourers  from 
the  agricultural  districts,  who  would  starre 
when  any  reaction  took  place ;  bj  the 
latter  wo  should  deprive  the  industrious 
operative  of  the  benefit  he  might  derive  by 
a  few  extra  hours  of  labour,  and  extr^ 
wages  when  the  state  of  trade  was  pros- 
perous. One  remark,  and  I  have  done. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  families  of 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  West 
Riding,  including  piy  own — and  I  ^ke 
prido  in  admitting  it — have  risen  from 
trade,  and  some  of  them  even  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  I  now  fenrentlj 
appeal  to  them,  one  and  all,  to  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  working  classes,  bj 
giving  their  unqualified  support  to  the 
prayer  of  the  parties  to  whom,  in  truth 
and  reality,  they  owe  their  present  proud 
and  honourable  position  in  the  Commont' 
House  of  Parliament. 

Sir  6.  GREY  said,  that  although  he 
certainly  had  indulged  the  hope  that,  after 
the  protracted  discussions  which  had  for- 


employed,  and  at  fair  wages.     May  they  !  merly  taken  place  upon  the  much-disputed 
long  continue  to  reap  the  blessings  they   question  of  the  propriety  of  imposing  a  re- 
striction on  the  hours  of  labour  of  certain 
classes  of  persons  employed  in  factories. 
Parliament  had  at  length  arrived  at  a  settle- 


now  enjoy  !  In  the  woollen  districts — I 
mean  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  iic,  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar — the  same  thing 


exists,  although  in  a  moro  limited  degree;  i  ment  of  the  question,  and  that  it  would  have 


been  unnecessary  to  revive  a  discussion  which 
every  one  must  deprecate,  because  it  could 
hardly  be  carried  on  without  placing  in 
apparent  antagonism  the  interests  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  a  great  branch  of  national 
industry,  whose  interests,  however. 


ere 


but  is  it  so  in  the  cotton  districts  ?     No. 

We  have  merely  to  cross  the  border  to  the 

neighbouring  county — Lancashire  to  wit — 

and  we  shall  find  a  very  different  state 

of  things.     Already  a  reaction  has  taken 

place,  and,  if  we  can  rely  upon  the  weekly 

circulars,  a  large  proportion  of  the  mills    inseparably  combined,  and  between  whom 

are  working  short  time;  the  home  market  \  it  was  essential  that  sentiments  of  kindly 

is  overdone,  the  foreign  markets  are  posi-  i  feeling  should  exist ;  nevertheless  he  must 

tively  glutted  with  Manchester  cotton  fa-  .  admit  that  in  the  present  ascertained  state 

brics.     I   attribute,   in    the  woollen  and  '  of  the  law  his  noble  Friend  and  those  who 

worsted  dbtricts  generally,  the  wonderful  |  were  acting  with  him  were  instified  in 

tnde  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  \asl\  QOTXi\n^  \.q  >&!<&  ^csnaa  and  aiking  for  a 
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legislatiYe  remedy  for  what  they  beliered 
to  be  an  eyil.  He  would  say  nothing  then 
of  the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  his 
noble  Friend  proposed  ;  on  that  subject, 
indeed,  the  noble  Lord  had  said  but  little 
himself,  and  rather  allowed  it  to  be  gather- 
ed from  the  general  purport  of  his  observa- 
tions than  froqi  any  specific  declaration  of 
its  nature.  Speaking  for  himself,  and 
looking  back  to  the  part  which  he  took  in 
supporting  the  existing  restrictions  on  the 
labour  in  factories  of  the  classes  before 
referred  to,  he  must  say  that  whilst  admit- 
ting that  some  anoendment  of  the  law 
was  expedient,  and,  although  he  thought  it 
was  of  great  importance  that  the  amend- 
ment should,  if  possible,  be  proposed  and 
adopted — as  he  hoped  it  would  be — with 
the  concurrence  of  reasonable  and  mode- 
rat0  men,  who,  on  former  occasions^  enter- 
tained conflicting  views  on  the  subject, 
still  he  was  not  prepared  either  to  propose 
or  to  advocate  any  amendment  of  the  law 
which  would  be  inconsistent,  he  would  not 
say  with  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  1847, 
but  with  the  main  object  for  which  restric- 
tions were  imposed  on  the  labour  of  wo- 
men and  children  employed  in  factories. 
The  House  would,  perhaps,  allow  him  to 
take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  course  of  le^s- 
lation  on  this  subject.  The  Act  of  lo33 
enacted  that  no  young  person  should  work 
at  night  in  a  factory,  and  the  night  was 
defined  to  be  between  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening  and  half-past  Hyg  m  the  morning, 
leaving  a  period  of  fifteen  hours  during 
which  young  persons  might  be  employed  ; 
but  by  the  second  section  of  the  Act  it 
was  provided  that  no  young  person  should 
be  actually  engaged  in  working  for  more 
than  twelve  hours  out  of  the  fifteen,  and 
the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  also  provided 
that  one  hour  and  a  half  should  be  allowed 
for  meals.  Under  that  Act  it  was  beyond 
all  doubt  lawful  to  employ  young  persons 
at  any  periods  between  half-past  5  a.m.  and 
half-past  8  p.m.,  provided  that  the  time 
during  which  they  were  so  employed  did 
not  exceed  twelve  hoars.  By  the  7th  and 
8th  of  Victoria,  o.  15»  sec.  32,  the 
Act  of  1844,  women  were  classed  with 
young  persons,  and  became  subieet  to  the 
same  regulations.  SecUons  30  and  31 
regulated  the  hours  of  work  for  children. 
Section  26  provided  that  the  hours  of  work 
of  children  and  yonnff  persons  in  every 
factory  were  to  be  reckoned  from  the  time 
when  any  child  or  young  person  should, 
first  beg^n  to  work  in  the  morning  in  sach 
hctoTj.    The  definition  of  night  remained 


unchanged.  It  was  then  lawful  to  employ 
young  persons  and  females  at  any  period 
of  the  day  between  5.30  a.m.  and  8.30 
P.M.,  provided  the  whole  period  did  not 
exceed  twelve  hours.  But  the  26th  sec- 
tion contained  this  important  provision, 
that  the  commencement  of  the  hours  of 
working  for  all  young  persons  was  to  be 
the  same.  The  next  Act  was  the  10th 
and  11th  of  Victoria,  c.  29,  by  which  the 
hours  of  labour  were  reduced,  first  to 
eleven,  and  then  to  ten.  His  noble  Friend 
contended  that  the  ten  hours  should  be 
pontinuous.  Conflicting  decisions  were 
made  by  the  magistrates.  The  factory 
inspectors  took  the  same  view  of  the  mat- 
ter as  the  noble  Lord,  and  the  question 
being  referred  to  the  law  advisers  of  the 
Government,  they  decided  in  favour  of  that 
view,  which  was  also  coincident  with  the 
opinion  held  by  successive  Ministers  them- 
selves. But  the  opinion  of  the  Home  Sec- 
retary and  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
did  not  constitute  the  law,  and  the  ques- 
tion having  ultimately  been  carried  to  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  a  decision 
had  been  given  which  declared  that,  under 
the  Act,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  ten 
hours*  labour  should  be  continuous.  He 
had  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  was  supported,  but  the  con- 
struction which  it  gave  to  the  law  was 
open  to  serious  practical  objection.  There 
could  bo  no  doubt,  as  the  noble  Lord 
had  stated,  that  a  strong  feeling  pre- 
vailed, not  only  amongst  workmen,  but 
employers,  that  legislative  interference 
was  necessary  to  avert  the  inconveniences 
which  must  result  from  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  construction  which  had  been  put  on 
the  law  by  incontestable  authority.  The 
object  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  was,  in  his  opinion,  twofold — to 
promote,  first,  the  physical,  and,  secondly, 
the  social  improvement  of  the  classes  to 
which  it  applied.  It  was  not  desirable  to 
revive  discussion  as  to  the  injury  which  it 
was  alleged  protracted  labour  in  factories 
inflicted  on  the  persons  who  were  subjected 
to  it  ;  but  it  waJs  notorious  that  one  of  the 
mun  ffrounds  on  which  the  noble  Lord 
and  others  advocated  the  restriction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  was  the  physical  injury 
caused  by  it.  The  noble  Lord  was  of 
opinion  that  tho  system  of  relays  and 
shifts  were  equally  prejudicial  to  health; 
but  he  (Sir  u.  Grey)  thought  that  there 
was  a  distinction  between  shifts  and  re- 
lays, and  that  under  proper  regulations  a 
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system  of  relays  would  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  physical  object  of  the 
restriction  or  the  hours  of  labour.  In 
such  a  system  of  relays  the  labour  would 
be  cnntinuous,  while  in  the  shift  system  it 
might  be  opened  over  the  whole  fifteen 
hours  with  various  intervals  of  rest.  He 
did  not,  however,  think  that  either  of  these 
systems  was  acceptable  generally  to  the 
millowners  or  the  workpeople.  Before  ad- 
verting to  the  moral  part  of  the  question, 
he  must  be  permitted  to  observe  that  the 
noble  Lord  lost  sight  of  the  distinction 
which  the  law  observed  between  different 
classes  of  persons  employed  in  factory  la- 
bour. iWhatever  might  be  the  effect  of 
the  restriction  placed  upon  the  labour  of 
young  persons,  it  evidently  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  to  impose  any 
restriction  on  the  labour  of  adults,  yet 
many  of  the  instances  of  moral  improve- 
ment to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  referred 
as  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  ten- 
hour  clause  were  furnished  by  adult  males. 
There  could,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
one  of  the  objects  which  the  Legislature 
bad  in  view  in  restricting  the  hours  of 
labour  of  women  and  children  was  to  pro- 
vide those  classes  with  opportunities  for 
moral  and  social  improvement.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  females  would  have  time  in 
the  evenings  to  attend  to  the  instruction 
of  their  children  and  to  their  domestic 
affairs.  It  was  with  much  satisfaction  that 
he  was  able  to  say,  that  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  the  result  of  restricting  the  hours 
of  labour  had  equalled  all  that  the  most 
sanguine  advocates  of  the  measure  anti- 
cipated from  it.  The  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors of  factories,  of  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, and  all  authentic  information  which 
had  reached  him  from  various  quarters, 
proved  that  women  and  young  persons 
duly  appreciated  the  advantages  they  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  the  ten-hour 
Act.  Schools  had  been  opened,  and 
instruction  had  proceeded  to  an  extent 
not  before  known — instruction,  not  only 
in  reading  and  writing,  but  in  needle- 
work and  those  branches  of  industry 
which  were  essential  to  the  comfort  of 
a  well-ordered  family  of  the  lower  classes. 
It  might  be  remembered,  too,  that  when 
the  Bill  was  under  discussion,  it  was 
predicted  that  the  harmony  which,  up 
to  that  time,  had  subsisted  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  would  thenceforth 
be  liable  to  disturbance;  but  it  was  only 
just  to  the  great  body  of  miWowneTs  to 
Mf  that  the   beneficial  results  to  Y7\ncVi 


he  had  just  adverted  were,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, owing  to  their  cordial  concurrence  in 
the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Act  of  1847. 
Many  of  the  millowners  who  opposed  the 
Act  in  its  progress  had  seen  cause  to  mo- 
dify their  opinions;  and  if  they  were  now 
not  prepared  to  go  to  the  same  length  as 
the  noble  Lord,  they  were  at  least  disposed 
to  agree  to  a  measure  framed,  if  not  to 
the  letter,  yet  in  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of 
1847.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
shift  system  deprived  the  parties  of  the 
advantages  of  the  limitation.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  shift  system,  one  of 
the  factory  inspectors  stated  that  a  ma- 
nufacturer divided  his  hands  into  six 
sets,  all  of  whom  commenced  working 
at  the  same  time — six  in  the  morning 
— in  order  to  comply  with  the  26  th  sec- 
tion of  the  Act;  but  then  all  but  one 
set,  after  merely  drawing  out  an  end, 
were  taken  off  and  obliged  to  return  at 
later  periods  of  the  day.  One  girl  who 
lived  at  no  great  distance  from  the  factory 
stated  that  she  went  home  again,  and  got 
into  bed  until  she  was  wanted  again  at 
the  factory.  Another  girl,  who  walked 
some  miles  to  her  work,  said  she  was 
obliged  to  spend  her  time  in  an  eating- 
house  until  her  hour  for  resuming  work  in 
the  factory  arrived.  It  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  it  must  be  a  great  inconvenience 
to  females  to  be  thus  obliged  to  wait 
about  for  several  hours  on  a  dark  winter's 
morning.  The  inspectors  said,  in  allusion 
to  this  and  similar  cases — 


**  Tims  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  Aet 
frustrated,  and  the  hours  of  rest  are  onneoetas- 
rily  curtailed." 

A  letter  which  he  had  received  that  day 
from  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  ihe  factory  in- 
spectors, contained  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

*'  Neither  relays  nor  shifts  of  jomtg  persons 
or  women  prevail  in  any  considerable  number  of 
mills  in  my  district ;  nevertheless,  the  number  of 
parties  who  have  applied  for  information,  and  the 
complaints  made  as  to  the  general  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem on  a  certain  class  of  workpeople,  induce  me  to 
apprehend  that  other  mill-occupiers  will  resort  to 
it,  unless  the  Act  be  amended,  and  the  praetiee 
cither  altogether  prevented  or  strictly  r^ulated. 
.     .     .     In  every  case  that  I  have  visited,  great 
dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  at  the  neoestity 
of  adopting  so  complicated  a  system,  eapeeiaily 
the  necessity  of  reckoning  or  computing  the  hoars 
of  work  from  the  early  hour — ^in  almost  all  the 
desire  has  been  expressed  that  relays  or  shifts 
should  be  prevented.     It  will  of  coarse  be  under- 
stood that  I  have  excluded  all  reierenoo  to  relays 
of  children." 

^l^Yie  Q^<&%NAQ\i  ^«J!^)\vy^  ^^  \MSasSlX  TB&MSil- 


ed  to  be  conferred  by  the  Amendment  of 
tbe  law  could  beat  bo  secured  with  tlie 
Icnat  injury  to  the  parties  whoao  intereata 
were  coocerned.      tie  would  uot  be  pre- 

Eared  to  consent  to  an  nmendment  of  the 
Iff  which  was  incoosistent  with  the  enact- 
ment of  1847,  or  with  the  attainineDt  of 
the  main  object  of  its  promoters,  aamelj, 
to  give  the  persons  to  whom  it  applied 
that  opportunity  of  duly  attending  to  do- 
mestic duties  which  would  be  afforded  by 
the  free,  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their 
evening  hours.  Those  peraons  had  shown 
that  they  were  able  to  appreciate  that  en- 
actment. With  respect  to  the  proposal 
of  his  nohle  Friend,  he  understood  him  to 
say  that  proceeding  on  a  clear  and  undis- 
puted intention  of  the  Legislature,  he  de- 
sired tu  enact  that  the  labour  of  all  per- 
sons of  this  class  should  be  contiuuona 
labour  for  not  more  than  ten  hours.  He 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  did  not  go  the  length  of 
his  noble  Friend  in  saying  that  the  inten- 
tloD  of  Parliament  was  clear  to  that  effect. 
His  nohle  Friend  quoted  from  Mr.  Inspector 
Homer's  report  a  passage,  in  which  Mr. 
Horner  said — 

"  I  can  (peak  from  poaitiie  knowledge,  tliat  it 
wai  tbo  intention  of  the  frainerB  of  tha  BQl  of 
1S44  that  the  working  br  ahiflt,  which  hod 
been  pnotiied  under  the  Aet  of  1 833,  *bould  be 
prerented." 

His  noble  Friend  rather  assmned  Mr. 
Homer's  atBt«ment  to  be  what  he  (Sir  Q. 
Grey)  did  not  think  it  was.  His  noble 
Friend  assumed  that  it  referred,  not  to 
the  Bill  of  1844,  but  to  the  Act  of 
1844.  He  assumed  it  as  a  matter  free 
from  doubt,  that  Parliament  had  the  in- 
tention which  he  alleged.  The  inten- 
tion of  Parliament,  howerer,  must  be  de- 
duced from  the  Act  of  Parliament,  not 
from  any  debates  in  that  House.  There 
was  no  doubt  the  statement  of  Mr.  Homer 
was  perfectly  correct  as  regarded  the  Bill 
of  1844  when  first  introduced.  It  would 
b«  observed  by  those  who  had  read  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  that 
the  remark  was  made,  if  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  Parliament  clearly  to  enact 
that  the  hours  of  labour  for  persons  of  this 
class  should  not  only  begin  simultaneously 
but  end  Btmultaneonsly,  they  would  hare 
inserted  a  provision  that  the  hourv  of  la- 
bour should  ao  end  simultaneously  when 
ten  hours  had  elapsed.  That  was  precisely 
what  was  done  in  tho  Bill  of  1844,  to 
which,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Homer's  observation 
referred.     That  Bill  contained   a  clause 
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what  Mr.  Baron  Parke  said  might  have 
been  the  terms  of  tho  Act  of  Parliament, 
The  8th  clause  of  the  Bill  was   as  fol- 

"  Bo  it  enacted,  that  no  young  perton.  and  no 
female  of  any  age,  ihall  be  emplojed  in  a  facCorj 
in  an;  ono  day  more  than  twelve  hoara,  or  after 
the  eipiratioD  of  twelve  hours  from  the  time 
when  any  child  or  young  pcraon  in  the  fliclory  flnt 
begins  to  vork  in  the  raorntng,  over  and  above 
the  lime  given  for  meal  timDi,  nave  in  the  oaaM 
hereinafter  eicepted." 

These  were  explicit  words,  "  after  tha 
expiration  of  twelve  hours  "  from  tho  time 
of  beginning  to  work.  There  was  an  un- 
ambiguous clause,  a  clause  which  could 
have  left  no  doubt  aa  to  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature.  The  intention  of  tbs 
framera  of  the  Bill  was  to  put  an  end  to 
trorking  by  aliift  or  relay.  But  the  House 
iras  dealing  not  with  tho  intentions  of  Mr, 
Homer,  or  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  oppo- 
site the  Member  for  Ripon,  who  introduced 
the  Bill,  but  with  the  intentions  of  tbe 
Parliament  which  passed  that  Bill.  The 
Bill,  as  originally  introduced,  waa  with- 
drawn. Clause  8  was  found  wanting  in 
the  new  Bill,  and  a  aubatitute  was  pro- 
posed  for  that  clause  in  Section  26, 
which  was  differently  worded.  Whether 
theae  viewa  were  right  or  wrong  with 
respect  to  the  intention  of  the  measure, 
what  he  meant  to  ask  the  Houso  wm 
not  hastily  to  assume  that  Mr  Homer  was 
referring  to  the  Act  of  1844,  as  contained 
in  the  Statute-book ;  as  there  appeared 
to  he  ground  for  presuming  a  change  of 
intention,  and  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  a  provision  which  would  hare  re- 
moved all  doubts  was  excluded  from  Uie 
measure.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  stated,  that  however  their  opin- 
ion might  be,  that  it  was  the  intentien 
of  Parliament  to  fix  a  period  for  the  cess»- 
tion  of  labour  : — 

"  We  most.  then,  oonaider  wh«ther,  in  th«  alK 
•enoe  of  expreaa  wordi  to  this  efbct,  wa  can  sad- 
loot  froin  other  part*  of  the  Act  that  was  the 
meaning  of  the  Legialature  no  clearly  and  uneqni- 
Tocally  aa  to  call  upon  na  to  give  efftoct  to  it." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  the  judgment  proceeded 
lo  say — 

"  Undoubtedly,  if  there  waa  aach  an  enaot- 
ment,  it  would  have  tha  effeot  of  aecnring  to  the 
children  and  young  pertons  whom  it  waa  nUMt 
sertainly  the  object  of  the  Legialature  to  protaet 
•gainat  their  own  improvidenee,  or  that  of  th«ir 
pareoti.  the  more  efl^tual  auperinlendenoe  and 
oare  of  the  inapootora.  Without  ni«tt.«Hi.\\.-«wifc. 
more  ce«A\\Ai  ^wte^A  ttunn.  wi«i.  "wi-ai  '"<^_ 


wbicb  WM  pneiseij  in  ueordKnoe  withlbeiwat  cl  »oine*iTw»»!wnii^v*^^ 
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the  Logislatare  meant  them  to  enjoy — ^it  would 
adrance  the  intended  remedy.  But  then  this  re- 
salt  could  only  haye  been  obtained  by  a  larger  sa- 
crifice of  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  factories, 
and  wo  cannot  assume  thtit  Parliament  would  dis- 
regard so  important  a  consideration." 

HiB  noble  Friend  did  not  propose  a  de- 
claratory Bill,  though  the  notice  he  had 
giren  seemed  to  point  to  such  a  measure. 
However  he  might  have  argued  the  case, 
the  Bill  was  free  from  all  exception  in  re- 
spect of  the  form  in  which  it  was  proposed, 
because  his  noble  Friend  did  not  call  on 
the  House  to  declare  the  law  to  be  what 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  had  declared  not 
to  be  the  law.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  would 
offer  no  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  but  ho  cherished  the  hope  that 
means  might  be  found  to  combine  persons 
holding  different  opinions  on  the  subject — 
those  who  had  been  formerly  hostile  to  the 
enactment  under  which  the  case  had  arisen 
as  Well  as  those  who  had  supported  it — to 
combine  all  parties  in  one  movement  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  classes  to 
whom  the  Act  of  1847  related  opportuni- 
ties for  instruction,  recreation,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  their  domestic  duties.  Whether 
that  result  were  attainable  remained  to  be 
seen;  but  he  did  not  think  the  object  of  the 
noble  Lord  could  be  attained  till  he  reverted 
to  another  principle  in  the  Bill  of  1844, 
which  it  was  to  be  regretted  had  not  found 
its  way  into  the  Statute-book,  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  himself  advocated  in  that 
House,  and  which  consisted  in  making  an 
alteration  in  the  definition  of  **  night,"  by 
which  the  ranije  of  hours  for  labour  would 
have  been  reduced.  It  was  a  matter  for 
consideration  whether  that  was  not  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding.  Great  and  impor- 
tant interests  were  at  stake;  and  by  per- 
sonal communication  with  gentlemen  huld- 
ing  different  opinions  on  the  subject,  and 
with  the  inspectors  of  factories,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real 
injury  done  to  the  classes  whose  interests 
were  involved  in  the  matter,  with  the  view 
of  applying  a  remedy,  which  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Act  of  1847  might  be  most  condu- 
cive to  the  object  they  desired  to  accom- 
plish. The  noble  Lord  alluded  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Eccles,  and  adverted  to  the 
impossibility  he  conceived  to  exist  of  ever 
enforcing  penalties  for  a  breach  of  the 
law  under  existing  circumstances.  This 
very  case  of  Messrs.  Hopgood,  in  which 
a  magistrate,  who  had  been  a  strong 
(wponent  of  the  Factory  Acts,  pronounced 
the  decision,  showed  that  it  was  not 
Impoasiblo  to  obtain  full  justice  for  pet- 


sons  overworked.  The  fiacts  of  the  case, 
which  was  tried  at  the  Beasiona  in  Black- 
burn, were  remarkable.  There  were  no 
less  than  fifty  cases  in  which  penalties 
were  sought  to  be  recovered;  and  the 
amount  of  penalties  imposed  on  Messrs. 
Hopgood  was  702.  Speaking  of  the  Act 
of  1847.  Mr.  Eccles  said— 

"  If,  in  this  instance,  the  violation  of  it  had 
been  a  slight  one  ;  if  it  had  been  odIj  for  a  few 
minutes,  we  should  have  thought  that  we  were 
dealing  hard  with  Messrs.  Hopgood  to  make  them 
accountable  for  such  a  slight  violation ;  or  if  we 
hod  anj  grounds  to  believe  tliat  it  took  phice  with- 
out their  oonnivance — ^without  their  fully  knowinir 
of  it."  * 

And  he  went  on  to  say-^ 

"  I  will  not  say  that  in  every  instance  a  maater 
can  prevent  an  infraction  of  the  Act,  bat  he 
should  take  care  that  there  is  no  material  viola- 
tion of  it.  I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity 
of  saying  that  since  the  Act  came  into  opermtion, 
young  people  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  more 
clean,  and  healthy,  and  comfortable  than  they 
were  before.  That  is  my  impression,  and  I,  for 
one,  shall  feci  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  any  mate- 
rial change  in  it.*' 

With  respect  to  the  specific  remedy  pro* 
posed  by  the  noble  Lord,  he  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
wished  to  keep  himself  unfettered.  He 
was  unwilling  to  mako  any  propositions  till 
the  matter  had  advanced  further,  and  it 
should  be  seen  what  were  the  prospects  of 
effecting  a  settlement  without  bringing  into 
collision  those  classes  whose  interests  were 
so  closely  combined.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  noble  Lord  had  not  acted 
wisely  in  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  he 
trusted  the  resnlt  would  be  to  bring  about 
a  satisfactory  arrangement. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  that  theriglit  hon. 
Baronet  had  with  his  usual  catidour  stated 
the  real  views  which  he  entertained  on  this 
subject.  They,  however,  who  acted  in  con- 
cert with  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bath,  being  ahxions  for  a  speedy  decision 
upon  the  point,  could  not  but  recret  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  mind  should 
not  bo  made  up,  and  that  the  Goyemment 
should  not  be  prepared  to  give  any  answer 
to  the  present  application.  It  wAs  a  mat- 
ter that  must  be  decided  at  no  rery  distant 
time,  and  he  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  House  generaUji 
would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  his  noble 
Friend  for  taking  up  the  questioii,  since 
the  Government  had  declinea  to  do  so.  It 
was  most  injurious  to  the  masters,  as  well 
as  the  operatives,  to  allow  the  question  to 
remain  in  its  present  state.  It  appeared 
\\i&\.  \XiQ  ^xSSLoaNx.^  ^x^%^  ^<qX  lt^\sk  uiA  last 
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had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  of  1844. 
He  hoped,  that  before  they  proceeded  much 
farther  into  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
they  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
enlightened  by  the  former   Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Office  as  to  what  the 
real  state  of  the  case  was  when  this  Act  of 
1844  was  passed.     The  Bill  had  been  in- 
troduced in  1644  by  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bath,  who  having  reason  to 
understand  that  it  would  be  sanctioned  by 
the   Qovemment,  he  gave  up  iiito  their 
hands  the  conduct  of  the  measure.    It  was, 
consequently,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him 
to  find  that  when  the  Bill  was  passed  into 
a  law,  it  did  not  contain  that  which  he  con- 
sidered the  main  principle  of  the  measure. 
Although  no  person  would  call  into  ques- 
tion the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
It  should  be  recollected  that  it  was  not  pro- 
nounced until  after  much  argument   and 
somb  degree  of  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
learned  J  udges.     Previous  to  this  decision 
being  pt-onounced,  decisions  of  a  very  op- 
posite character  had  been  given  by  judges 
of  an  inferior  tribunal.      Consequently  it 
might  be  assumed  that  the  law  would  bear 
that  interpretation  which  by  many  was  put 
upon  It.     In  eonsequence  of  the  decision 
pronounced   by  the   superior  Judges,  his 
noble  Friend  was  compelled  to  apply  to 
that  House  for  a  remedy.  His  noble  Friend 
had  confined  hii^  speech  simply  to  the  one 
point,  namely,  that  of  proposing  to  enact 
that  that  should  be  the  law  which  was  un- 
derstood to  be  the  law  when  the  Acts  of 
1844  and  1847  were  passed;     He  thought 
that  the  Bill  should  bo  rather  an  enacting 
than  a  declaratory  Bill;  because,  if  it  were 
the  latter,  it  might  seem  to  imply  a  doubt 
against  the  decision  of  the  Judges  of  the 
land.     When  the  Act  was  under  discussion 
in  that  House,  it  was  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  measure  that  proposed  in  its  consequences 
to  confine  the  work  of  the  operatives  to  ten 
hours  only,  for  this  was  the  only  difilculty 
which  the  obponetits  to  the  measure  had  to 
grapple  with.     These  restrictions  upon  the 
time  during  which  the  operatives  were  to 
work,  commenced  as  far  back  as  1833; 
and   subsequently   they  were  slowly  and 
cautiously  increased,  According  as  the  ex- 
periment was  found  to  answer.     The  first 
measure  was  one  having  reference  to  chil- 
dren only.     A  measure  was  subsequently 
introduced,  which  was  made  applicable  to 
all  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 
The  result  of  these  enactments  was  found 
to  be  iliost  advantageous^  for,  without  in* 
Jufing  the  manufactareti,  they  coiifenod 


great  and  acknowledged  benefits  upon  the 
operatives.     They    found    that  both   the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  opera- 
tives was  considerably  improved  by  these 
measures.     They  found  that  all  the  pre- 
dictions made  by  the  opponents  to  these 
Bills  had  been  falsified,  and  the  hopes  tyf 
those  who  entertained  a  favourable  view  of 
these  restrictions    had    been   more    than 
realised.     In  regard  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Legislature  in  1844,  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  speak  with  confidence,  inasmuch 
as  the  want  of  practical  knowledge  to  jus- 
tify him  in  fbrming  a  sound  opinion  as  to 
the  possible  operations  of  that  measure, 
made  him  hesitate  in  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  favour  of  thii  Bill.     He  did  not  be- 
come a  strong  adherent  to  the  principlb 
therein  propounded  until  he  had  given  the 
subject  much  consideration.    He  felt  gerie- 
rally  satisfied  when  he  had  the  authority 
of  his  noble  Friend  in  all  such  works  Of 
benevolence;  but  were  it  not  for  thejgreat 
authority  of  Mr.  Fielden  upon  the  suQeot, 
he  never  should  have  been  induced  to  con- 
cur ill  the  votes  which  he  then  gave.     Iti 
1844,  however,  he  merely  took  the  humble 
part  of  giving  a  silent  vote.     But  when, 
from  time  to  time,  he  heard  such  favour- 
able reports  of  this  measure,  that  no  ertl 
result  whatever  had  arisen  from  these  re- 
strictions of  the  working  hours — when  he 
heard,  on  the  oontraryj  that  great  benefits 
were  springing  up,  and  great  improvements 
were  etfbcted  m  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
moral  condition  of  the  operatives,  hb  then 
did  feel  himself  fully  justified  in  folio  win  t 
up  more  earnestly  the  course  which  he  had 
before  so  cautiously  taken.     At  a  subse- 
quent period,  when  his  noble  Friend  wai 
not  in  Pariiament,  he  (Mr.  Bankeft)  came 
forward  in  his  absence  to  take,  at  far  a« 
he  could,  that  part   whieh  he  knew  the 
noble  Lord  would  have  taken  if  he  were 
present.      Accordingly,  in    1847,  be  did 
take  an  active    part   in  the   passing  of 
that  measure,  and  he  cotdd  positively  state 
that  it  was   the  feeling   upon    all  aide* 
of  the  House  that  it  was  a  Ten  Hours  Bill 
they  were  about  to  confirm;  because,  al- 
though it  was  true  that  that  enactment  did 
not  touch  adultHi  they  were  told  by  Uie 
manufacturers  on  all  sides  that  the  effect 
of  such  a  Bill  would  be  to  limit  the  hours 
of  all  Workmen.     The  idea  of  relays  dl* 
shifts  was  never  entertained  then  by  any 
person;   and  from   what   the   right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Home  Qecretax^  VaA.  ^%d.\^ 
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Bill  was  then  intended  to  protect  those 
who  did  not  resort  to  that  system,  which 
they  tliought  would  he  heneficial  to  neither 
operatives  nor  manufacturers;  hut  unless 
such  an  enactment  was  passed  they  might 
he  forced  to  adopt  the  same  system  upon 
the  principle  of  self-defence.  In  the  largest 
manufacturing  districts  he  understood  that 
this  practice  was  altogether  unknown,  and 
they  now  desired  to  restrain  those  who  had 
adopted  it.  They  had  heen  told  that  in 
the  Bill  of  1844  there  was,  when  the  Bill 
was  first  introduced,  a  clause  expressly 
referring  to  this  system  of  relays,  and  he 
helievcd  that  the  predecessor  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  not  deny  that  there 
was  no  intention  at  that  time  of  sanction- 
ing such  a  system.  This,  therefore,  was 
not  unjustly  called  an  evasion  of  the  Act. 
He  did  not  use  the  expression  in  any  offen- 
sive way.  He  did  not  mean  to  throw  out 
the  insinuation  that  the  manufacturers  en- 
tertained any  design  to  evade  the  law.  He 
could  not  say  so,  for  it  appeared  hy  the  de- 
cision of  the  Judges  of  the  superior  courts 
that  they  had  not  violated  any  law.  These 
parties,  however,  would  not  deny  that  this 
practice  was  not  supposed  to  he  legal  either 
in  1844  or  in  1847;  and  it  was  not  resort- 
ed to  until  there  was  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  our  fahrics,  which  of  course  was 
a  circumstance  that  occasioned  much  re- 
joicing. The  experiment  was  then  made 
as  to  whether  the  system  could  or  could 
not  he  resorted  to.  If  he  did  not  helieve 
that  the  measure  now  submitted  to  the 
House  by  his  nohle  Friend  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  manufacturers  as  well  as 
to  the  operatives,  he  should  hesitate  to 
give  it  his  support.  He  believed  that  the 
measure  was  one  that  in  nowise  ran  counter 
to  the  sound  principles  of  political  economy, 
and  that  it  was  merely  intended  to  confirm 
a  law  which  had  been  found  to  confer  the 
grreatest  blessings  upon  all  parties  concern- 
ed. He  was  strengthened  in  that  opinion 
by  the  authority  of  an  hon.  Member  of  great 
talent  and  distinction,  who  addressed  the 
House  upon  the  subject  when  the  Bill  of 
1844  was  under  discussion.  He  would 
read  from  Hansard  the  opinions  of  that 
hon.  Gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  impressions  of  those  who  then  took 
part  in  the  debate.  The  hon.  Gentleman, 
whose  name  he  would  withhold  until  he 
had  quoted  the  observations  to  which  he 
referred,  said — 

"  If  we  enlarge  the  various  markets  for  our  pro- 
dnotionB — if  we  allow  a  full  and  fair  exchange  oi 
oar  oommodities  for  the  com,  and  sogar,  aiid 


coflfiBe  of  other  oountriei — ^this  would  be  the  prac- 
tical means  of  raising  the  value  of  oor  prodncts, 
and  consequently^  of  raising  the  value  of  that  la- 
hour  which  produoes  them.  So  that,  indeed,  then 
ten  hours'  labour  might  be  as  good  or  better  than 
what  twelve  hours*  li^ur  was  now  for  the  pockeu 
of  the  labourer,  and  might  produce  ae  much  proAt 
to  the  master." 

This  was  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  now, 
who  was  then  the  hon.  Member  for  Stock- 
port. The  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  a  Ten 
Hours  Bill  as  being  the  point  in  quesdon, 
and  he  said  that  if  they  increased  the  de- 
mand for  their  produce,  thej  would  be  at 
the  same  time  enhancing  the  price  of  la- 
bour— that  if  they  allowed  com,  and  tea, 
and  sugar  to  come  into  the  country,  they 
would  find  that  ten  hours*  work  woald  be 
as  good  as  the  twelve  hours  which  the 
operatives  were  then  obliged  to  give.  He 
(Mr.  Bankes)  would  feel  himself  justified 
in  calling  upon  that  hon.  Gentleman  when 
he  saw  him  in  his  place  to  fulfil  those  ex- 
pectations which  he  held  out  ui  1844.  The 
non^  Member  said,  that  when  the  demands 
which  he  then  made  were  fulfilled,  he,  on 
his  part,  would  admit  that  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  would  be  such  as  had 
been  stated.  The  question  now  for  their 
consideration  was,  whether  thej  could 
safely  give  the  ten  hours  asked  in  farour 
of  the  operatives.  Let  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  this  demand  now  state,  from  their 
experience  and  practical  knowledge,  what 
mischiefs  and  difficulties  had  ever  arisen 
from  the  experiment  that  they  had  already 
tried.  He  did  not  believe  that  they  could 
do  so.  He  had  seen  manufacturers  and 
labourers  from  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom upon  this  subject,  and  he  declared  he 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  those 
alterations  in  the  law  had  worked  most 
beneficially  up  to  this  time,  and  had  given 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  people. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  stated  in  more  direct  terma  than 
those  used  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Bath,  what  was  the  real  object  of  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill.  He  told  them  plainly  and 
distinctly  that  one  obiect  of  that  BQl  was 
to  limit  adult  male  labour. 

Mr.  bankes  said,  he  had  only  ad- 
mitted that  to  be  a  necessary  consequence. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  the  h6kf.  Gentle- 
man  had  stated  that  such  was  the  intention 
of  those  who  passed  it. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman misrepresented  his  meaning.  He 
Vi«kd  Tkot  «^okeu.  of  the  intention*  but  of  the 
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Mr.  M.  GIBSON  had  certainly  under- 
stood the  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  adult  lahour  had 
heen  the  object,  but  he  submitted  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  explanation.  He  must, 
hovever,  say,  that  if  that  were  the  object, 
the  best  course  would  be  to  include  male 
adults  in  so  many  words  in  the  Bill.  ^His 
object  in  rising,  however,  was  to  guard 
against  the  supposition  that  by  consenting 
to  the  introduction  of  this  Bill,  he  sanctioned 
the  plan  shadowed  forth  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Bath.  He  used  the  words 
**  shadowed  forth,**  because  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  explained  in  a  definite  and  clear 
manner  the  precise  nature  of  the  scheme 
which  he  proposed.  So  far  as  he  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord's  plan,  it  did  not  seem 
to  him  likely  to  obtain  •  the  sanction  of  the 
House.  He  admitted  that  in  its  present 
state  the  law  required  some  alteration.  He 
believed  that  the  whole  difficulty  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  clauses  of 
a  Twelve  Hours  Bill  were  imported  with- 
out due  consideration  into  a  Ten  Hours 
Bill.  Parliament,  in  fact,  did  little 
more  than  substitute  **  ten  "  for  "  twelve," 
thus  evincing,  as  usual,  what  he  must 
be  permitted  to  describe  as  the  little 
consideration  with  which  that  House 
had  dealt  with  great  and  important  inter- 
ests. He  did  not  know  precisely  whether 
the  Twelve  Hours  Bill  prohibited  relays 
and  shifts  or  not;  some  thought  that  it 
did,  and  such,  he  admitted,  might  have 
been  the  intention  of  its  framers.  But,  in 
truth,  the  effect  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Twelve  Hours  Bill  was  never  thoroughly 
tested  until  there  arose  a  necessity  or  desire 
to  have  recourse  to  the  relay  system  under 
the  Ten  Hours  Bill;  and  when  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill  came  to  be  worked  with  the 
clauses  imported  into  it  from  the  Twelve 
Hours  Bill,  it  was  found  that  the  probable 
intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  last  mea- 
sure were  not  carried  out,  and  the  courts 
had  decided  that  the  relay  system  was  not 
prevented.  He  never  thoueht  the  clauses 
of  the  Twelve  Hours  would  work  with  a 
Ten  Hours  Bill.  On  the  framers  of  the 
measure,  who  had  undertaken  to  regulate 
employment  in  factories,  must  rest  the 
blame  of  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen. 
They  supplied  the  law,  and  were  responsible 
for  it.  The  manufacturers  and  millownere 
were  not  justly  chargeable  with  having 
sought  to  evade  the  law.  Much  as  they 
might  have  objected  on  principle  to  legisla- 
tive interference  with  the  hours  of  labour, 
he  beJiered  be  might  declare  with  trathi 


that  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  earnestly 
desired  to  carry  out  honestly  the  intentions 
of  the  Legislature.  They  might  have 
denied  that  it  was  good  policy  to  interfere 
at  all;  they  might  have  doubted  whether 
the  Legislature  consulted  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  in  enacting  such  a  measure 
as  the  Ten  Hours  Bill;  but  he  could  not 
admit  that  when  that  measure  had  been 
placed  on  the  Statute-book  they  had 
systematically  endeavoured  to  evade  it. 
They  had  merely  used  those  powers,  and 
availed  themselves  of  those  rights,  which 
the  Legislature  had  in  the  enactment  placed 
at  their  disposal.  He  must  say  that  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  had  allowed  his 
feelings  to  lead  him  into  no  little  exagger- 
ation in  reference  to  the  effects  of  the 
factory  legislation.  In  speaking  of  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  he  took 
credit  for  the  improvement,  as  if  it  were 
entirely  owing  to  this  imperfect  factory 
legislation,  not  saying  one  word  about  those 
important  changes  in  our  commercial  system 
which  had  recently  taken  place,  though  he 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  believed  that  those  bene- 
ficial alterations  contributed  far  more  to  the 
improvement  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  great  mass  of  those  who  were  employed 
in  factories  than  any  of  the  regulationa 
which  had  been  imposed  on  factory  labour. 
He  thought  it  only  fair  to  make  that  re- 
mark; and  he  must  add  that  the  improve- 
ment referred  to  was  observable  in  the  case 
of  other  trades  and  occupations,  besides  those 
which  were  included  in  the  Factory  Bill  of 
1847.  He  repeated  that  he  thought  the 
noble  Lord's  feelings  had  carried  him  away, 
and  had  led  him  to  make  too  highly  coloured 
a  statement  with  regard  to  the  effects  of 
the  Factory  Bill.  With  respect  to  the  case 
mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord,  that  of  a 
bishop  in  the  north,  the  bishop  in  Dundee, 
he  believed,  who  had  observed  such  a 
marked  improvement  since  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour —  [Lord  Ashlet  :  I  . 
said  no  such  thing.]  He  had  understood 
the  noble  Lord  to  state,  on  the  authority 
of  the  bishop,  that  the  congregations  had 
increased,  and  that  a  greater  desire  had 
been  manifested  for  spiritual  instruction. 
[Lord  Ashlet:  I  said  not  a  word  about  it.] 
With  all  deference  for  the  noble  Lord,  he 
must  say  that  such  representations  ought 
not  to  weigh  with  that  House.  If  the 
twelve  hours*  system  had  produced  the  de- 
grading and  demoralising  effects  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  described^  ki  ^^j^yql^^^- 
ceWaVAe  l\i«kX  \)cv%  Vco^ct^^^x.  ^!a\  \'Mfw^ 
adoption  oi  tYk^twiVoxatf  vj^Xwca.— ^^^  «*^ 
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the  noble  Lord  himself  admitted  it  to  hare 
been — should,  in  the  course  of  a  year  and 
a  half,  have  turned  all  these  great  sinners 
into  comparative  saints,  and  wrought  such 
an  enormous  change  in  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  people  employed  in  factories 
in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  He  thought 
the  noble  Lord's  speech  was  on  the  whole 
marked  by  what  might  be  called  a  socialist 
and  sentimental  tone.  It  was  not  a  speech 
suited  to  the  character  of  that  assembly — 
which  was  a  business  and  practical  assem- 
bly, alive,  of  course,  to  whatever  bore  on 
the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  but  not  to  be  addressed 
in  those  sentimental  and  impassioned  ap- 
peals, and  with  a  tissue  of  representations 
which,  he  was  certain,  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self would,  on  calmer  reflection,  feel  to 
have  been  exaggerated.  Not  having  the 
details  of  the  noble  Lord's  measure  before 
him,  without  saying  that  the  law  ought 
to  remain  as  it  stood  at  present,  he  should 
reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  offering  any 
opposition  which  might  seem  to  him  desir- 
aole  on  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  wondered  how  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  could  reconcile  his  speech  with  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  for 
next  Thursday,  as  to  the  best  means  of  in- 
structing the  working  classes  of  this  coun- 
try. When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  spoke  of  being  afraid  of 
creating  **  an  antogonism,"  it  was  pretty 
evidetit  that  the  antagonism  the  right  hou. 
Gentleman  was  afraid  of  was  losing  the 
support  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sat  be- 
hind him,  who  lived  upon  the  labour  of  the 
poor  and  unprotected  factory  infants.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had 
charged  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Bath  with  making  a  lax  speech;  but  the 
right  hon.  Member  must  have  discovered 
that  he  himself  was  standing  on  a  weak 
crutch  in  that  respect,  after  the  very  limp- 
ing and  incoherent  speech  he  had  made. 
All  that  he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  asked  was, 
that  the  House  should  put  its  own  con- 
struction on  the  Act  in  question,  and  so 
promote  the  amelioration  of  the  people. 
When  they  talked  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
working  classes,  they  must  surely  be  aware 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
manufacturers.  He  denied  that  it  was  in- 
tended by  this  Bill  to  limit  adult  labour  to 
ten  hours  a  day.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  the  noble  Lord's  Bill;  but  he 
(Mr.  O'Connor)  contended  that  it  waa  onl^ 
tight  and  just  that  this  Bhould  be  done 


The  manufatturers  had  taanted  the  landed 
proprietors  with  harshness  and  indifference 
towards    the    agricultural    labourers,   bat 
they  were  never  called  upon  to  work  more 
than  eleven  hours  a  day;  but  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  the  workmen  were  often 
engaged  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  they  at 
oth^r  times  were  employed  only  three  aays 
in  a  week,  and  had  to  pay  the  same  rent 
for  their  holdings  as  if  they  had  Aix  days' 
work.     A  labourer  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  was  worn  out  as  much  at  the  ase 
of  twenty-eight  as  an  agricultural  labourer 
was  in  Dorsetshire  at  fifty- three.     They 
stood  in  the  same  relative  situation  towards 
each  other  as  a  race  horse  and  an  agricul- 
tural horse  did;  the  former  was  wbrn  out 
at  five  years  of  age,  while  the  latter  lasted 
twenty  years.     If  the  manufacturers  had 
a  spark  of  humanity,  they  would  not  allow 
the  porsons  labouring  for  them  to  remain 
in  their  present  condition.     Was  it  not  the 
common  case  now,  that  a  mother,  on  hear- 
ing the  factory  bell,  was  obliged  to  take 
her  child  from  ber  breast  and  throw  it  to  a 
stranger  to  take  care  of,  while  she  rush^ 
off  to  her  labour  in  the  factory  to  get  a  bit 
of  bread  ?      The   representatives   of   the 
manufacturing  districts  knew  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  dependetit  on  them  when 
they  were  in  a  fix,  so  that  their  power  was 
very  great  in  that  House;  but  still  when 
they  went  down  to  the  manufaetnring  dis- 
tricts, what  apologies  would  thej  make  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitanta  for  the 
votes  they  would  give  on  this  subject  ?    He 
was  sure  no  one  would  be  against  the  mea- 
sure of  the  noble  Lord  who  would  not  be 
branded  hereafter  as  an  enemy  to  his  fel- 
low-creatures.     People  talked  about  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  were  treated  bj 
their  employers !     Why,  let  them  look  at 
a  Dorsetshire  labourer,  and  compare  him 
with  a  manufacturing  operative  from  Lan- 
cashire or  Yorkshire;  the  one  waa  as  de- 
crepit, old,  and  worn  out  at  twentj-eigfat 
as  the  other  was  at  fifty-three.     Let  theifl 
see  this,  and  compare  the  factory  children 
with  the  healthy,  stalwart  little  fellowa  in  the 
agricultural  districts — and  he  asked  whe- 
ther they  must  not  admit  that  the  factory 
system  of  this  country  was  an  abomination, 
and  reflected  dishonour  and  diagraee  upon 
the  legislation  of  this  country  ?    There  was 
a  man  who  had  done  more  than  aoj  other 
person  in  this  country  for  the  operative 
classes,  and  whom  the  noble  Lord  the  Prime 
M\Tv\«lQt  had  had  the  audacity  and  ilnper- 
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— ^he  repeated  it,  for  it  was  no  more  auda- 
cious for  him  (Mr.  O'Connor)  to  do  so  than 
for  the  noble  Lord  to  have  charged  the 
philanthropist  to  whom  he  alluded — Mr. 
Richard  Oastler — with  all  but  treason  and 
rebellion,  on  accoUnt  of  his  unexampled 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  labouring  classes. 
If  there  were  to  be  any  investigation  of 
this  matter,  that  gentleman  could  give 
the  House  a  true  and  fair  account  of  the 
factory  children.  If  he  were  asked  to 
place  his  hand  upon  the  men  who  lived  ex- 
clusively upon  the  sinews,  marrow,  bones, 
and  blood  of  iromen  and  children,  if  he 
could  group  them  all  in  one  lump,  he  would 
put  his  hand  upon  the  master  manufac- 
turers of  this  country.  He  would  only  add, 
in  conclusion,  if  there  were  ever  a  body  of 
tyrants  which  existed  in  any  country,  it 
was  the  manufacturers  of  England. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentletnan  the  Member  for  Manchester  had 
accused  his  noble  Friend  who  had  brought 
forward  this  measure  of  yielding  too  much 
to  his  enthusiaBtic  zeal.  In  the  first  place, 
he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  believed  that  nothing 
good  had  ever  been  effected  in  this  world 
except  by  those  whom  many  of  their  co- 
temporaries  had  called  enthusiasts.  That 
great  work,  the  Reformation,  by  Luther 
and  his  compeers,  was  called  an  act  of 
enthusiasm,  and  so  it  had  ever  been  with 
any  great  work,  and  it  was  to  the  credit  of 
the  noble  Lord  that  his  exertions  had  been 
so  designated  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester.  The  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend  was,  however,  as  little  open  to  the 
charge  as  any  he  had  ever  heard,  as  it  was 
a  speech  filled  with  facts.  Was  it  enthu- 
siasm to  state  as  a  fact  that,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  measure  three  years  since, 
fifty-nine  night  schools  had  been  opened 
in  Leeds  for  the  young  persons  engaged  in 
the  day-time  in  the  factories  ?  Was  this 
an  instance  of  the  imaginative  feeling  of 
his  noble  Friend  ?  Was  it  also  a  piece  of 
imagination  to  refer  to  the  fact,  that  since 
that  time  there  had  been  such  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
say  it  was  not  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  in 
this  ease;  but  if  he  urged  that  those  im- 
provements were  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  operation  of  the  Factory  Act,  it  was 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  assign 
another  cause.  He  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  would 
ask  whether,  if  wheat  had  been  at  80s.  the 
quarter,  it  would  have  altered  the  fact  as 
to  the  situation  of  these  schools  ?  It  was 
Baggeaied  that  tboae  BuhjocU  for  congratu- 
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lation  might  not  have  resulted  from  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill ;  at  any  rate,  the  people  had 
done  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  and 
a  half  what  they  had  not  done  before;  and 
he  contended  that  a  great  deal  at  all  events 
of  the  observable  improvement  in  the  la- 
bouring classes  depended  not  upon  the 
cheapness  of  articles  and  the  free-trade  ten- 
ets of  the  Manchester  school,  but  on  the  use 
which  they  had  made  of  the  leisure  secured 
to  them.  They  were  all  agreed  happily 
upon  this  one  point,  that  the  state  of  the 
law  was  uncertain,  and  that  the  measure  of 
the  noble  Lord  must  be  introduced.  [An 
Hon.  Member  :  The  law  is  not  at  all 
uncertain.]  He  retracted  the  expression 
as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  law;  but  he 
would  maintain  that  there  never  was  a  de- 
cision of  a  court  of  law,  however  well- 
founded  it  might  be  as  to  the  mere  verbal 
construction  of  the  statute,  which  had 
been  more  unexpected,  or  which  was  more 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  framers 
of  the  Act.  Under  these  circumstances— 
having  endeavoured  to  state  to  the  House 
that  his  noble  Friend,  eminent,  as  he  was^ 
and  had  always  been,  for  his  untiring  en- 
ergy and  zeal,  and  for  the  devotion  of  his 
great  and  high  talents  to  high  and  holy 
purposes — had  never  condescended  to  use 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects  any- 
thing but  a  direct  appeal  to  stern  facts— « 
having  so  far  defended  his  noble  Friend,  he 
would  not  further  trespass  on  the  time  of 
the  House  except  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  who  he 
saw  was  about  to  address  the  Hduse,  would 
imitate  the  enthusiasm  for  good  which  had 
distinguished  his  noble  Friend  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  that  all  must  admit 
that  the  Bill  proposed  to  be  brought  in  was 
intended  to  settle  what  was  in  some  de- 
gree an  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law. 
He  had  not  risen  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  the  main  question,  but  rather  to 
express  an  opinion,  which  he  was  anxious 
to  do  at  that  early  stage  of  the  discussion, 
on  a  point  which  he  thought  of  quite  as 
much  importance  as  the  question  of  the 
particular  words  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Bill,  or  the  exact  time  during  which  facto- 
ries were  to  be  permitted  to  work.  He 
was,  as  the  House  knew,  connected  in 
business  with  concerns  which  came  under 
the  operation  of  the  Factory  Act;  and  of 
one  thing  he  was  most  thoroughly  con- 
vinced,   namely,    that  Cot   xJw^  \i^\i.^*^€\sbS. 

0f  tVie^t&t  \mY»t\»JMi^^^^'v^^w^^^"t*^ 
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that  House  and  become  law,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the 
employers   as  well   as   of   the   employed. 
One  of  the  great  faults  of  the  Ten  Hours 
Bill  was  that  it  had  not  had  that  concur- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  employing  class; 
and,  without  entering  into  any  discussion 
as  to  the  hours,  he  would  merely  state  that 
from  his  own  experience  and  observation, 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  the  work- 
ing classes  did  not  gain  as  much  by  the 
concession  of  half  an  hour,  or  even  of  an 
hour,  in  the   time  of  working,    as   they 
would  gain  by  the  operation  of  a  law  which 
was  received  by  the  employers  as  a  fair 
law,  and  which  the  employers  generally 
were  willing  to  carry  out  in  a  fair  spirit. 
He  had  known  many  cases  himself,  and, 
if  he  were  at  liberty  to  state  details,  he 
could  convince  the  House  that  there  were 
many  cases  in  which  the  working  people  in 
many  concerns  had  been  placed  under  dis- 
advantages which  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  suffered  if  this  law  had  not  been  car- 
ried to  that  extreme  length  which  created 
hostile  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  capital- 
ist classes,  and  induced  them  to  abstain 
(and  there  were  cases  in  which  they  did 
abstain)  from  entering  into  a  system  of 
co-operation    with    the    working    people, 
which  would  be  beneficial  to   them,  and 
which  would  have  taken  place  if  the  es- 
trangement which  had  arisen  out  of  the 
law  had  not  existed.     He  was  not  about  to 
say  a  word  about  the  Ten  Hours  Bill;  but 
he  merely  made  an  appeal  to  the  noble 
.  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath,  who  knew  full 
well  the  importance  of   this    suggestion. 
The  noble  Lord  was  not  bound  down  to 
the  doctrine  which  had  been  inculcated  by 
the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and  was  not  indis- 
posed to  take  a  course  which  might  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  this  question  differ- 
ent from  that  which  was  contained  in  the 
Bill  which  was  laid  before  them  that  night. 
He  (Mr.  Bright)  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  not  a  small  portion  of  the  working 
classes,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
employing  classes,  were  willing  to  approach 
the  question  with  a  more  moderate  dispo- 
sition than  that  which  they  formerly  enter- 
tained; and  if  Gentlemen   opposite   were 
sincerely  anxious  that  the  working  people 
should  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
out  of  such  legislation,  they  should  endea- 
vour, in  some  degree,  to  meet  the  views  of 
those  large  employers  of  labour,  without 
whose  co-operation  and  concurrence  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  this  question  co\]\dV>« 
unally  and  satisfactorily  settled.  B.ei\io^d 


not  now  make  any   replj   to   the  coarse 
vituperation  of  the  hon.    Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Nottingham.      That  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  tried  his  hand  at  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  factory  labonrere,  and  had 
invited  them  from  the  districts  where  they 
were  well  employed  and  well  paid,  and  had 
allured  them  on  to  his  lands,  and  then  had 
left  them  in  a  quagmire  of  misery  and  de- 
spair.    And  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
turned to  those  operatives  the    contribu- 
tions which  he  had  induced  them  to  lay 
out  in  his  most  foolish  scheme,  then  he 
would  have  more  reason  to  stand  on  the 
floor  of  that  House  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  those  who  worked  in  the  factories.    He 
(Mr.  Bright)  would  only   state    that  the 
cause  which  he  advocated  with  regard  to 
this  question,  and  those  who  advocated  it, 
could  receive  no  injury  whatever  from  any 
calumnies  that  might  come  from  the  hon. 
Member.     The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  aa  might  be 
expected,  had  spoken  in  a  very  different 
spirit.      He  joined  the  hon.   Baronet   in 
thinking  that  the  term  enthusiast  had  been 
often  applied  to  some  who  were  engaged 
in  noble  and  generous  pursuits;  but  jet  it 
did  not  follow  from  that  that  all  those  who 
were  enthusiasts  were  engaged  in   noble- 
pursuits.     The  noble  Lord  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  pictured  the  condition  of  the 
manufacturing  districts.     He  (Mr.  Bright) 
admitted  that  the  necessary  consequence 
of  reducing   tho  hours   of  labour   in  the 
manufacturing  districts  was,  that  beneficial 
results  in  some  directions   would   follow. 
The  noble  Lord  made  speeches  some  jearv 
ago  of  a  very  different  complexion.     At 
that  time  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  the  hired 
advocate — when  he  used  the  words  **  hired 
advocate  "  he  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  misunderstand  him — he  meant 
to  say  that  he  appeared  as  if  he  were  the 
pledged  advocate  of  those  who  were  anxi- 
ous to  paint,  in  the  blackest  colours,  the 
condition   of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
But  on  the  present  occasion  he  had  apoken 
as  if  he  were  engaged  on  the  other  side. 
and  as  if  his  object  was  to  paint  an  entire- 
ly different  picture.     The  noble  Lord  at- 
tributed the  whole  of   the  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  to  the  passing  of 
the  Ten  Hours  Bill  of  1847.      If  so,  it 
was  surely  a  most  extraordinary  fact*  that 
under  the  operation  of  the  Twelve  Hoars 
Bill  the  demoralisation  and  degradation  of 
the  operatives  should  have  reached  such  an 
eTLlx^isi^  "^lAiiVi  \\sAi  v<^  ^ibS  necessary  for 
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ment  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  came  into  opera- 
tion  in   May,    1848 —      [Lord  Ashley: 
The  Eleven  Hours  Bill  was  in  operation  in 
1847.]     Yes;  but  the  noble  Lord  must  be 
aware  that  during  1847  the  factories  in 
Lancashire  were  not  employed  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  cotton  crop.     The  Ten  Hours  Bill,  as 
he  had  said,  did  not  come  into  operation 
until  the  month  of  May,  1848;  and  surely 
it  was  enthusiasm,   after  all,   to  'suppose 
that  that  demoralised  and  degraded  people, 
the  moment  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  passed, 
should  be  full  of  anxiety  for  schools,  and 
books,  and  savings  banks,  and  all   sorts 
of  improvements.      The    noble  Lord  had 
proved    a    great    deal    too    much.      Let 
him   look  back  to  the  year  1841,  when 
the  right  hon.   Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  came  into  office.     The  manu- 
facturing districts  were  then  in  deep  dis- 
tress, and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  refused 
almost  to  credit  the  heartrending  details 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  people.     After  the 
good  harvest  of  1842,  some  improvement 
was  visible;  and  in  1843,  1844,  and  1845, 
a  great  change  took  place,  and  it  was  ob- 
servable that  the  chapels  and  the  schools 
were  much  better  attended.  That  improve- 
ment arose  from  causes  which  could  not  be 
traced  to  any  Factory  Act;  and  whether 
the  Act  of  1847  had  passed  or  not,  and 
other  changes  had  taken  place  which  did 
take  place,  the  improved  condition  of  the 
people  would  have  been  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  that  which  existed  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.     He  thought  that  a  propo- 
sition on  the  question  introduced  by  the 
noble  Lord  should  have  come  before  the 
House  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  under  the  present  system  the 
adult  men  had  some  ground  of  complaint, 
inasmuch  as  the  margin  of  from  half-past 
five  o'clock,  A.M.,  to  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
P.M.,  showed  that  a  man  may  be  induced, 
if  not  forced,  to  work  more  than  twelve — 
aye,   more  than   thirteen  hours  per  day. 
Under   the   restrictions   which   had   been 
fixed  on  labour,  the  employers  were  dis- 
posed, perhaps,  to  go  a  little  further  than 
they  were  inclined  before  this  legislation 
had  taken  place.     Mills  had  been  worked 
under  the  system  of  relays,  and  the  men 
were  worked  the  whole  of  the  time  while 
the  mills  were  at  work.     The  condition  of 
these  men  was,  therefore,  worse  than   it 
was  before  this  Act  was  passed,  when  they 
were  never  asked  to  work  more  than  twelve 
hours.     Under  these    severe    restrictions 
relays  were  introduced,  and  adults  were 
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worked  more  than  twelve  hours.  He  should 
be  sorry  that  a  practice  should  arise  from 
any  cause  whatever  which  would  compel 
men  to  work  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen 
hours  per  day.  He  did  not  wish  to  speak 
further  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill,  but  he 
asked  the  House  to  come  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  in  a  spirit  different 
from  that  which  actuated  them  in  their 
discussion  of  the  question  in  1847.  Let 
them  not  see  that  hostility  exhibited  by 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
against  the  manufacturers  on  his  (Mr. 
Bright 's)  side  of  the  House.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  there  could  not  be  a  final  and 
satisfactory  conclusion  arrived  at  unless 
there  was  a  fair  amount  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  capitalists  who  paid  the  wages 
and  the  labourers  who  found  the  labour. 
He  would  now  ask  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Bath  whether,  with  the  influ- 
ence which  he  possessed  out  of  doors,  re- 
presenting as  he  did  a  large  number  of 
persons  on  this  question,  not  a  few  of 
whom  were  willing  to  take  a  fair  and  a 
broad  view  of  the  question,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
which  would  meet  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  rational  of  all  parties  ?  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  observing  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  this  feel- 
ing and  this  mode  of  settlement  that  he 
made  this  appeal  to  the  noble  Lord  and  to 
the  House. 

Mk.  AGLIONBT  said,  if  a  stranger  to 
that  House  bad  been  present  on  that  oo- 
casion,  he  must  be  surprised,  when  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill,  that  the  debate  should  not  have  ended 
with  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
brought  forward  the  question,  and  with 
the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Home  Department.  As 
there  was  very  important  business  on  the 
Paper,  he  would  not  trouble  the  House 
with  more  than  a  very  few  remarks.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  said 
this  question  should  be  treated  as  a  matter 
of  business,  and  not  as  a  mere  question  of 
humanity.  In  this  opinion  he  (Mr.  Ag- 
lionby)  perfectly  agreeid.  He  also  agre^ 
with  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last,  in 
professing  a  hope  there  would  be  some  de- 
gree of  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevail- 
ing in  carrying  out  this  measure  respecting 
the  factory  system ;  but  he  could  not  agree 
with  him  in  his  appeal  to  the  noble  Lord 
to  abandon  the  limit  of  time  for  labour 
which  he  had  ^to^q^^  \xv  Vv^"^^.  ^W^ 
ton,  ^qtdXi^  mXATKAVA  ^^V  ^^  \a»jKsS»fc- 
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furers  were  prepared  for  a  compromise,  if 
instead  of  ten  hours  the  noble  Lord  substi- 
tuted eleven  hours,  eleven  and  a  half  hours, 
or  twelve  hours,  but  ho  did  not  distinctly 
say  which.  If  this  was  persisted  in,  ho 
(Mr.  Aglionby)  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  all  attempts  would  fail  to  promote 
that  feeling  of  harmony  which  the  hon. 
Member  wished  to  carry  out.  It  was  not 
in  human  nature,  when  they  had  been 
struggling  for  years  to  attain  this  great 
end,  and  for  which  purpose  the  noble  Lord 
had  been  the  honest,  able,  and  generous 
advocate,  that  these  persons  shall  agree, 
in  consequence  of  a  mistake  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  have  an  advantage  taken  of 
them,  and  that  they  should  consent,  from 
a  mere  quibble  of  the  law,  to  the  getting 
rid  of  that  wliich  they  had  obtained  with 
•0  much  exertion.  He  believed  a  most 
bitter  feeling  would  arise  if  any  such  at- 
tempt was  made,  and  he  warned  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  be  successful.  From  inquiries 
made  of  many  persons  of  practical  experi- 
ence, he  could  say  the  operation  of  the  last 
Factory  Act  had  been  most  successful  and 
beneficial  as  regarded  all  the  labouring 
classes  who  were  affected  by  it.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  once 
to  say  that  it  would  not  allow  an  error  in 
their  legislation  to  be  taken  advantage  of 
in  the  way  suggested.  lie  did  not  charge 
the  millowners  with  evading  the  law,  for 
a  legal  construction  had  been  put  upon  it 
by  the  proper  tribunal,  and,  therefore, 
they  were  justified  in  carrying  it  out. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  thought  it  right, 
after  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, to  express  his  own  determination, 
and  the  determination  of  those  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Ten  Hours  Act,  not  to  accept 
any  compromise  on  this  question.  He  an- 
nounced this  intention  without  the  least 
heat  of  temper,  or  the  least  desire  to  cre- 
ate that  estrangement  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employed  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had  alluded. 
It  was  his  object,  in  avowing  that  deter- 
mination, to  prevent  this  estrangement, 
and,  therefore,  he  thought  it  best  to  assert 
at  once  that  the  working  people  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire — of  Scotland,  and  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  —  having  obtained, 
after  a  struggle  of  thirty-three  years,  that 
which  they  justly  called  the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  people,  would  not  abate  one  tittle  of 
their  claim,  in  the  enforcement  of  m\i\e\i 


they  would   be  backed  by  tfaoao  in  the 
House  who  felt  its  justice.     Ha  did  not 
intend  to  enter  into  the  controYeray  whidi 
had  sprung  up  between  the  hon.  Member 
for  Nottingham  and  the  hoq.  Member  for 
Manchester;  but  he  could  not  permit  ths 
observations  of  the  latter  hon.  Member,  as 
far  as  they  concerned  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  introduced  the  subject,  to  ffo  forth  un- 
noticed.    The  hon.  Member  nad  alleged 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  suffered  his  en- 
thusiasm to  carry  him  away,  and  to  attri- 
bute to  the  Bill  of  1847  the  benefiu  which 
were  attributable  to   the  course  of  com- 
mercial policy  pursued  by  the  House.    The 
noble  Lord  had  come  to  no  such  conela- 
sion.      His  conclusions  were  drawn  from 
the  testimony  of  those  who  had  furnished 
him   with  the  statistical    information  on 
which  he  had  grounded  his  statement.     It 
might  be  that  the  inspectors  of  factories, 
the  secretaries  of  savings  banks,  and  the 
hardworking  clergy,  were  sentimental  ea- 
thusiasts;  but  these  were  the  gentlemen 
whose  character  and  veracity  were  not  im- 
pugned, who  had  furnished  that  statistical 
information  on  which  the  noble  Lord  re- 
lied, and  whose  conclusions  the  noble  Lord 
had  quoted.     The  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester considered  that  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  shift  and  relay  system,  arose  from 
a  want  of  consideration  of  the  question  on 
the  part  of  the  House.     "  Want  of  con- 
sideration !  '*  when  the  question  had  been 
debated  in  that  House,  and  by  the  coun- 
try, for  a  period  of   thirty-three   years. 
**  Want  of  consideration  !  **  when  it  was 
admitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department   that  the  flaw  in  the 
Act  of  1847  arose  not  from  a  want,  but 
from  a  surplusage,  of  consideration,  and 
that  it  was  on  the  Bill  being  withdrawn, 
and  another  substituted,  the   error  crept 
in.     They  were  all  agreed  that  some  mea- 
sure was  necessary,  and  he  would  defer  the 
observations  he  was  anxious  to  make  until 
some  real   opposition  were  shown  to  the 
Bill.      Hon.  Members  pn  his  side  of  tbe 
House  would  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
vindicating  the  coarse  which  the  Legisla- 
ture had    pursued,   and  of  showing  that 
when  Her  Majesty  accepted  the  a&cting 
testimonial  of  a  grateful  and  a  loyal  peo* 
pie,  She  accepted  it  from  a  people  rally 
sensible  of  the  benefits  which  the  Legis- 
lature had  secured  to  them,  and  resolutely 
determined  to  maintain  them. 

Mr.  \V.  J.  FOX  perfectly  agreed  with 

the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  that  a 

\^\iYd«jc\Ar]  ^y^\N«cQ»OL\  qC   this    question 
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must  have  the  concurrence  of  the  employer 
and  the  employed  ;  but  not  only  was  there 
the  difficulty  that  arose  from  the  determin- 
ed pursuit  of  a  certain  object,  against  any 
compromise  which  should  affect  the  ten 
hoqrs,  there  was  also  this  difficulty,  that 
no  plan  was  so  likely  to  meet  the  views 
of  all  parties,  as  a  realisation  of  the 
scheme  which  had  been  believed  to  exist, 
which  certainly  did  exist  in  the  generally 
understood  intentipns  of  the  Legislature, 
and  which  had  the  concurrence  of  so  largo 
a  proportion  of  those  by  whom  the  opera- 
tive^ were  employed.  He  thought  that 
those  who  resorted  to  the  shift  system 
were  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  in- 
spectors had  taken  the  opinions  of  masters 
and  operatives  on  the  different  suggestions 
which  had  been  made.  Mr.  Inspector 
Horner  had  taken  the  opinions  of  upwards 
of  fifty  masters.  He  found  that  twenty  of 
them  preferred  ten  hours,  twenty-two  pre- 
ferred eleven  hours,  and  fifteen  preferred 
twelve  hours.  The  same  inspector  had 
taken  the  opinions  of  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  the  factories.  The  total  number 
consulted  was  1,153  ;  the  number  of  men 
was  651.  Of  these  651  male  operatives, 
441  were  for  the  ten  hours  system,  96  for 
the  eleven  hours,  and  114  for  the  twelve 
hours.  Of  502  women,  272  were  for  ten 
hours,  51  for  eleven  hours,  and  179  for 
twelve  hours.  So  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  males  and  females,  if  they  were  to 
lose  the  benefits  of  the  ten-hour  system, 
even  preferred  twelve  to  eleven  hours. 
He  also  coincided  in  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  present  state  of  things  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  He  did  not 
regard  the  ten  hours  as  the  cause  of 
the  present  prosperity  ;  he  ascribed  it  to 
those  measures  which  had  made  food 
more  cheap  and  more  abundant;  but  he 
would  remind  the  hon.  Member  at  the 
same  time  that  the  change  would  not  have 
produced  the  result  which  had  been  de- 
scribed, had  it  not  been  accompanied 
by  the  other,  and  that  no  cheapness  of 
food  could  alone  have  given  to  the  opera- 
tives the  improvements  of  education  and 
character,  of  which  they  had  .  not  been 
neglectful.  He  trusted  that  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  introduced  this  discussion 
would  adhere  most  strictly  to  his  terms  of 
not  deviating  one  hair's  breadth  from  what 
had  been  understood  to  be  the  design  of 
the  enactment  of  the  law  as  it  now  existed. 
There  was  some  suggestion  of  relays,  as 
distinguished  from  shifts.     He  could  not 


understand  how  that  plan  would  qperate. 
He  understood  the  distinction  of  relays 
from  shifts  to  be  th^t  relays  having  filled 
the  hours  of  continuous  labour,  were  dis- 
missed, and  gave  the  labour  to  others. 
The  employment  on  the  shift  system  was 
to  make  a  small  number  of  persons  work 
longer,  by  employing  them  ip  gangs  and 
parties  ;  but  if  you  introduced  two  sets  at 
diffef-ent  times  of  beginning  and  leaving, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  millowner  would 
gain  nothing,  and  must  have  fewer  hands 
|le  thought,  then,  that  it  was  as  well  to 
leave  the  Bill  in  its  present  integrity.  As 
to  the  purpose,  which  was  most  distinctly 
declared  by  a  late  Member  of  the  Hopse 
who  introduced  the  Bill  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, the  opening  sentence  of  hjs  speech 
was  that  he  meaqt  to  restrict  women  and 
young  persons  to  twelve  hours  a  day ;  and 
within  that  time  to  have  their  meals. 
The  parties  most  deeply  affected  were 
the  women  and  young  persons,  who,  in 
their  dependent  condition,  were  sometimes 
the  objects  of  harsh  treatment,  not  only 
by  their  masters,  but  also  in  their  own 
households.  Instances  had  been  known 
in  which  men  had  sent  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  factory,  and  had  hetaken 
themselves  to  the  beer  shop.  It  was  an 
evil  against  which  this  Bill  provided,  and 
it  had  been  well  said,  that  in  cases  of 
children,  and  in  many  cases  of  women, 
"freedom  of  contract  meant  nothing  more 
than  freedom  of  coercion."  The  benefits 
which  had  resulted  from  this  Bill,  he  was 
glad  to  find,  were  so  numerous  as  to  endear 
the  measure  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Having  tasted  of  these  benefjty,  they  would 
surely  not  be  induced  easily  tp  relinquish 
them,  and  he  trusted  that  the  law  being 
distinctly  declared,  there  would  be  a  more 
general  concurrence  than  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  masters,  and  a  close  of  that 
agitation,  the  continuance  of  which  was  to 
be  ever  deprecated  :  an  agitation  which 
was  much  worse  than  a  political  struggle, 
because  it  struck  deeper  into  the  social 
system,  and  inflicted  more  serious  wounds 
on  the  interests  of  society. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  said,  it  had 
been  propounded  that  those  who  had  de- 
tected the  evil  now  denounced — and  sought 
to  apply  a  remedy — were  Communists  and 
Socialists.  This  was  a  somewhat  portei^- 
tous  accusation,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  Communism  and  Socialism  seemed 
rife  and  near  at  hand — paries  cum  proxi- 
m%is  ardet.     But  right  hou,  ^\i4Wck.^«&-i 
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cisely  those  who,  in  the  following  of  his 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Bath  aided 
the  work  which  in  this  direction  he  had  so 
long  and  so  ably  pursued,  that  were  pre- 
venting Socialism  and  Communism  from 
raising  their  heads  in  this  country.  As  to 
the  question  whether  the  present  state  of 
things  in  the  manufacturing  districts  had 
been  produced  hj  the  Ten  Hours  Act,  or 
by  the  recent  legislation  on  other  matters, 
at  all  events  the  operatives  seemed  to  as- 
sign the  improvement  to  the  former  cause. 


his  intention  to  have  given  his  evidenee, 
as  a  witness,  of  what  occurred  when  he 
brought  the  Factory  Bill  before  the  House 
in  1844;  and  he  should  have  stated,  un- 
equivocally and  distinctly,  that  his  object 
in  framing  the  measure,  as  introduced,  was 
to  prohibit  absolutely  and  peremptorily  the 
shift  and  relay  system  in  any  form  what- 
ever ;  and  he  should  have  said  that  such 
had  been  his  invariable  intention.  He 
would  state  to  the  House,  as  far  as  his 
recollection  served,  what  occurred  on  the 


He  regretted  the  fatal  hesitation  that  had  occasion.  He  could  not  say  that  at  any 
manifested  itself  in  the  speech  of  his  right  time,  following  the  bent  of  his  own  reasoo- 
hon.   Friend   the   Home    Secretary,   and   ing  on  the  subject,  he  was  friendly  to  re 


could  not  understand  what  sort  of  compro- 
mise it  was  he  could  possibly  invent  with 
any  idea  of  a  good  result. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  felt  that  he  should 
fail  in  the  respect  due  to  the  House  if, 
after  the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to 
him,  he  omitted  to  offer  a  few  observations. 
As  he  understood,  there  was  no  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill ;  and  he  was 
disposed  to  approach  the  question  in  the 
most  dispassionate  temper,  and  to  give  it 
his  most  deliberate  consideration.  His 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Bath  must 
excuse  him  if  he  said  that  he  thought  his 
noble  Friend  had  himself  provoked  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  hostile  character,  when,  before 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  there  was  to 
be  any  opposition  to  the  Bill,  he  went 
through  all  the  arguments  which  were  used 
against  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  proceeded  to  attempt  to 
refute  him  with  considerable  eagerness 
and  with  some  asperity.  He  had  also 
been  somewhat  astonished  at  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded 
the  Motion,  which  seemed  to  hold  out  a 
threat  that  if  the  House  came  to  a  de- 
cision adverse  to  the  wishes  and  expec- 
tations of  the  operatives,  those  opera- 
tives, who  had,  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, hitherto  conducted  themselves 
in  a  manner  above  all  praise,  would  depart 
from  the  admirable  course  of  conduct  they 
had  pursued,  and  would  refuse  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  decision  of  the  House.  The 
result  of  some  political  experience  had  long 
since  warned  him  of  the  evil  of  dealing  in 
prophecies  as  to  the  future,  and  he  had 
accordingly  religiously  abstained  from  ad- 
dressing anything  of  the  sort  to  the  House. 
He  was  now  really  beginning  to  be  afraid, 
also,  of  making  any  assertions  even  with 
respect  to  the  past ;  because,  had  he  ad- 
dressed the  House  before  his  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite  addressed  it,  it  Yiad  \>ef^\i 


Btrictions   interfering  with   the   rights  of 
capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  labour  on 
the  other;  but  finding,  from  the  represen- 
tations of  Mr.  Homer  and  the  other  fac- 
tory inspectors,  that  the   Twelve   Hoon 
Act,  on  account  of  the   introduction  of 
the  system  of  shifts  and  relays,  worked 
unequally  and  therefore  unjustly,  and  that 
its  salutary  provisions  were  nugatory  be- 
cause   easily    evaded,    he   maturely   con- 
sidered the  representations  impressed  up- 
on  him   as  to   the  necessity  of  a  direct 
Act  putting  an  end  to  the  shift  and  relay 
system,    and,    reluctantly    consenting   to 
the  measure,  directed  Mr.  Homer  to  have 
a  clause  framed  giving  effect  to  the  views 
which  the  inspectors  entertained.     Up  to 
this  point  his  recollection  was  distinct,  and 
further,  that  such  a  clause  was  accordingly 
embodied  in  the  Bill  laid  before  the  House. 
Certainly,  until  he  heard  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  statement  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  shape  which  the  clause  here  in 
the  first  draught  of  the  Bill  had  hecn  ma- 
terially altered  in  the  second;  hut,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated,  a  most  im- 
portant change  had  taken  place,  and  hav- 
ing had  no  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  any  of  the  inspectors,  he  could  not 
now  state  what  were    the  circumstances 
which  led  to  that  important  change.     It 
was  possible  that  he  might  have  had  in- 
terviews with  master  manufacturers,  who 
might  have  remonstrated  against  the  strin- 
gency of  the  clause,  and  that  he  might 
have  consented  to  a  modification;  hut  his 
intentions  had  certainly  remained  unchang- 
ed.    He  had,  however,  had  no  opportunitv 
of  refreshing  his  recollection  on  the  suhject, 
but  before  the  question  again  came  hefore 
the  House  he  would  ascertain  what  the  facts 
really  were.  Ho  considered  it  most  desirable 
that  before  the  discussion  proceeded  fur- 
ther, and  before  hon.  Gentlemen  pledged 
\  \\\Qni^f^\\^%  «A  \A  ^<^  ^<^>«:«i&  ^ey  intended 
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to  take,  they  should  seo  the  measure  of  j 
his  nohle  Friend.  He  must  say,  that  he  < 
thought,  from  the  arguments  of  the  nohle  : 
Lord,  that  his  Bill  would  he  one  of  a  very 
stringent  description;  for  he  understood 
his  noble  Friend  *s  arguments  to  go  the 
full  length  of  requiring  that  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament the  machinery  should  he  prohibited 
from  running  for  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day.  That,  he  really  believed,  was  the 
object  desired  by  the  operatives  them- 
selves, and  was  also  the  object  which  his 
noble  Friend — if  he  could  accomplish  it — 
would  consider  most  desirable  for  the  so- 
cial and  moral  welfare  of  the  working 
classes  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
noble  Lord  appeared  to  suppose,  judging 
from  his  arguments,  that  the  manufac- 
turers had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  such 
a  measure.  He  (Sir  J.  Graham)  did  not 
wish  to  revive  the  old  and  angry  discus- 
sions upon  this  point.  It  had  been  his 
misfortune  to  have  taken  much  part  in 
those  discussions;  they  had  brought  him 
into  collision  with  noble  and  hon.  Friends 
whom  he  highly  esteemed ;  but,  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  yielding  to  his  rea- 
son, he  had  done  violence  to  his  feelings  on 
this  subject.  He  must  say,  that  his  rea- 
sons remained  unchanged,  and  his  feelings 
towards  the  working  classes  were  un- 
altered— they  were  kind  and  warm  as  they 
ever  had  been;  but  he  must  assure  the 
House  that  deliberation  upon  this  subject, 
unshaken  even  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  years,  led  him  to  believe  that  if 
this  experiment  was  carried  out  in  all  its 
consequences,  and  with  its  full  stringency,  > 
the  time  would  come  when  the  working 
classes  themselves  would  be  convinced 
that  the  enactment  was  not  conducive  to 
their  welfare;  and  he  was  satisfied  that, 
in  the  end,  it  would  also  prove  inconsistent 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  country.  That  was  his 
deliberate  conviction;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  question  of 
honour  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature.  He 
had  stated,  he  believed,  that  the  original 
enactment  of  1844  was  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  the  shift  and  relay  system.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  that  improvidently  and  hastily 
the  provisions  adapted  to  the  Twelve 
Hours  Bill  were  carried  over  to  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill,  working  very  different  conse- 
quences ;  but  he  believed  the  working 
classes  did  understand  that  they  were  to 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  shift  system.     There 
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were,  on  the  other  hand,  circumstances 
which  must  not  bo  forgotten  or  overlooked 
by  the  House.  The  factory  inspectors, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  the  Act  into 
operation,  came  to  very  opposite  conclu- 
sions among  themselves  as  to  the  inten- 
tion and  legal  effect  of  the  clause.  One 
of  those  inspectors,  now  no  more,  Mr. 
James  Stuart,  to  whom  was  confided 
the  superintendence  of  all  the  facto- 
ries in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  permitted 
the  relay  system.  No  complaints  were 
made  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  he 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  was  not  aware  that  any 
bad  effects  had  been  experienced.  He 
might  mention  one  very  singular  fact, 
showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  unifor- 
mity if  justice  was  to  be  done.  He  under- 
stood that  in  the  foreign  markets  the 
Scotch  manufacturers  had  had  some  ad- 
vantage with  respect  to  the  price  of  their 
goods  over  the  English  manufacturers, 
clearly  showing  that  the  relay  system, 
where  it  had  been  in  full  operation,  had 
been  of  great  benefit  and  assistance  to 
the  manufacturers,  and  that  in  close  com- 
petition it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  have  one  uniform  system  and 
rule.  But  he  believed  if  his  noble  Friend 
wished  to  be  strictly  just,  such  was  the 
stringency  of  the  rule,  and  the  certainty  of 
the  desire  to  evade  it,  that  they  would  have 
no  perfect  equality  unless  they  regulated 
the  run  of  machinery;  and  the  limitation 
of  ten  hours  would  be  so  violent  and  re- 
strictive as  to  prove  ruinous  in  its  results. 
He  had  gone  further  than  he  intended  into 
the  question,  and  he  would  only  say  that 
he  was  most  anxious  to  see  the  Bill  of  his 
noble  Friend,  and  that  he  would  approach 
its  consideration  in  the  most  dispassionate 
temper,  and  see  whether  it  was  possible 
to  give  it  his  support.  Before  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  he  would  endeavour  to 
refresh  his  memory  as  to  what  took  place 
between  the  introduction  of  the  first  Bill  of 
1 844  and  the  subsequent  niensure  in  which 
the  change  of  language  was  said  to  have 
taken  place.  The  right  hon.  Home  Sec- 
retary had  drawn  a  distinction  between 
the  shift  and  relay  systems.  It  was  quite 
possible  to  condemn  the  one  and  not  to  re- 
pudiate the  other;  and  although  he  was 
aware  that  compromises  were  not  regarded 
with  much  favour,  he  would  remind  the 
House  of  a  saying  of  Mr.  Burke — that, 
after  all,  the  great  art  of  government  was 
an  affair  of  constant  compromise. 

Mr.  H.  EDWARDS  wished  to  explain 
that  he  had  had  no  intention  of  holding  out 
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any  threat.  The  words  he  had  used  were,  he 
helievedy  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
tnen  of  Yorkshire  and  of  Lancashire,  by 
a.11  constitutional  means,  so  to  press  upon 
the  Government  the  necessity  of  keeping 
faith  with  the  promoters  of  the  Act  of 
1847,  for  which  they  had  struggled  during 
A  period  of  thirty  years,  that  he  conceived 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government 
much  longer  io  resist  their  demands. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  that  when 
this  question  was  first  brought  under  dis- 
cussion, he  was  opposed  to  it,  considering 
it  to  be  an  attack  on  the  manufacturing 
interest.  Time  had  gone  by,  and  perhaps 
the  position  of  things  had  changed.  lie 
had  received  instructions  from  his  consti- 
tuents of  various  classes;  the  operative 
olasses  certainly;  from  various  descriptions 
of  manufacturing  capitalists,  and  it  did  so 
happen  that  all  these  communications 
pointed  one  way.  They  all  said  they 
were  anxious  that  the  Ten  Hours  Bill 
should  be  restored  to  its  integrity,  and 
they  particularly  represented  the  interest 
they  felt  in  that  part  which  would  give 
employment  to  all  at  the  same  time;  for 
they  said  that  they  had  set  on  foot  institu- 
tions for  education  and  improvement  of 
rarious  kinds,  the  carrying  on  successfully 
of  which  did  depend  mainly  on  the  point, 
that  all  in  their  employ  should  be  liberated 
at  one  and  the  same  hour. 

Lord  ASHLEY,  in  reply,  said  that  his 
only  object  in  proposing  this  Bill  was  to 
settle  the  disputed  question  as  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  labour.  He  proposed  to  enact 
what  had  been  the  received  interpretation 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  upon  which  the 
factory  inspectors  had  acted,  confirmed  by 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
that  the  period  of  labour  for  young  per- 
sons, being  limited  to  ten  hours  in  the 
day,  should  be  continuous  hours,  dating 
from  the  time  when  any  child  or  young 
person  began  to  work.  His  object  was 
merely  to  render  the  Act  of  Parliament 
what  it  was  supposed  to  be  when  it  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Assent.  He  had  not 
charged  the  great  body  of  the  master 
manufacturers  with  practising  the  shift 
and  relay  system.  If  he  had  done  so,  ho 
Would  at  once  have  destroyed  his  case,  for 
it  would  then  have  followed  that  all  the  good 
results  of  which  they  had  heard  had  been 
produced  by  that  system.  He  was  glad 
to  say  that  the  shift  system  had  only  been 
practised  by  a  small  minority  of  manufac- 
turers. It  had  obtained  no  fooling  at  a\\  m 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  aud  among 


the  vast  numbers  of  manufacturera  in 
Lancashire  there  were  only  200  firms  that 
had  adopted  the  relay  system.  He  wished 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
admiration  at  the  manner  in  which  a  large 
body  of  the  master  millowners  had  recei^^ 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  had  carried  it  into 
effect,  had  promoted  its  good  working,  and 
had  declared  their  opiniim  of  its  results. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  know  what  course 
the  Home  Secretary  would  take  on  this 
subject,  for  the  present  uncertainty  led  to 
much  agitation  and  to  most  unfortunate 
heartburnings  and  hostility  between  the 
employers  and  their  workmen.  He  de- 
clared most  soletiinly  that,  during  the 
seventeen  years  of  his  pursuit  of  this 
measure,  there  was  no  one  thing  he 
had  more  sincerely  desired  than  the 
restoration  of  harmony  and  good  feeling 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed. 
He  was,  therefore,  most  anxious  that  this 
Bill  should  not  be  held  in  abeyance.  If  it 
was  read  a  first  time  to-night  or  to-morrow, 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  fix  a  day  for 
the  second  reading,  and  although  he  was 
anxious  to  give  hon.  Gentlemen  who  op- 
posed the  measure  fair  time  for  its  con- 
sideration, he  was  most  desirous  that  the 
second  reading  should  take  plftce  before 
Easter.  The  House  might  ae{>end  upon 
it  that  there  never  was  a  subject  upon 
which  the  people  felt  so  deeply,  and  which 
they  would  pursue  with  greater  energy. 
They  would  devote  everything  they  pos- 
sessed— their  very  lives  if  necessary — to 
the  attainment  of  their  object.  He  must, 
therefore,  ask  the  Government  when  this 
measure  should  be  discussed,  and  he  called 
upon  them  as  conservators  of  the  paUie 
peace  to  take  care  that  the  question  was 
soon  settled,  or  it  wotdd  be  the  source  of 
constant  agitation.  He  wished  to  aaj  one 
word  before  he  sat  down  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Manchester.  If  they  chose  to 
quarrel  with  his  sentimentality  thej  were 
perfectly  justified  in  so  doing,  and  he  could 
find  no  fault  with  them;  but  when  one  of 
them  charged  him  with  being  a  hired  ad- 
vocate, and  the  other  spoke  of  him  as  no 
better  than  a  Socialist,  he  could  onlj  re- 
ply that  he  rejoiced  in  such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  feebleness  of  their  cause,  which 
had  led  them  to  adopt  the  old  and  coarse 
rule — "  If  you  cannot  refute  your  antago- 
nist, why  then  abuse  him." 

Mr.  bright,  in  explanation,  wished 
to  say  that  the  words  he  had  used  were 
woX  mV^tid^  m  the  sense  understood  bj 
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they  created  a  wrong  impression,  he  re- 
tracted them,  and  used  the  words  "  pledged 
advocate*'  instead.  He  thought  the  noble 
Lord  was  attempting  to  take  an  unfair  ad- 
Tantage  hj  closing  his  speech  with  the  ob- 
servations he  had  made. 

Mr.  W.  brown  was  understood  to 
say  that  he  did  not  think  a  restriction  of 
the  hours  of  labour  would  work  so  advan- 
tageously for  the  operatives  as  they  antici- 
pated, and  that  he  had  no  doubt  they 
would  eventually  call  upon  Parliament  to 
reverse  its  decision  on  the  subject. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Lord 
Ashley,  Lord  John  Manners,  and  Mr. 
Aglionby. 

HIGHWAYS  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Sir  W.  JOLLIFFE  objected  to  the 
measure,  as  putting  the  management  of 
the  highways  under  the  direction  of  a  body 
by  no  means  the  best  qualified  to  conduct 
such  matters  economically  and  well,  namely, 
the  guardians  of  the  union.  Why  not  enact 
that  the  ratepayers,  when  electing  a  board 
of  guardians,  should  also  elect  a  separate 
board  of  waywardens  f  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  would  perhaps  consent  to  refer 
this  question  to  a  Select  Committee.  With 
all  his  anxiety  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
existing  system,  he  (Sir  W.  Jolliffe)  would 
rather  see  legislation  upon  it  postponed  to 
anotlier  Sedsion,  than  agree  to  such  a 
measure  as  this,  likely  to  work  expensively 
and  ill,  and  to  have  a  demoralising  ten- 
dency in  regard  to  the  employment  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  RIGB  supported  the  Bill,  and 
hoped  the  second  reading  would  not  be  op- 
posed, and  that  objections  to  the  details 
would  be  reserved  until  the  Bill  was  in 
Committee. 

Sir  G.  STRICKLAND  did  not  believe 
the  machinery  proposed  would  work  well, 
and  thought  it  would  be  very  hard  that  a 
new  and  expensive  system  should  be  forced 
upon  the  whole  country,  because  in  certain 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  roads  were  badly 
managed.  He  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  put 
off  to  another  Session,  bv  which  time  it 
would  be  better  understood  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  opinions  of   competent 

i'udges  of  the  proposed  change  could  be 
lad. 


Mr.  HENLEY  hoped,  at  all  events,  the 
Bill  would  be  postponed  till  after  Easter. 
Two  years  ago,  the  principle  which  it  em- 
bodied had  been  objected  to  by  that  House 
— namely,  that  of  a  central  controlling 
power  in  London  ;  and  a  more  inconveni- 
ent arrangement  could  not  bo  easily  cdn- 
ceived.  The  unions  were  formed  for  a 
different  purpose,  and  would  be  found  to 
vaiy  modt  inconveniently  in  regard  to  site 
and  otherwise.  The  guardians  found  their 
proper  occupation  heavy  enough  ;  and,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  the  Bill  would 
cast  upon  them  work  which  would  very 
touch  interfere  with  the  due  administratioti 
of  the  poor-law. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  could  not  join  in  ^ 
the  proposal  to  postpone  this  Bill  either'^ 
until  next  Session,  or  utitil  after  Easter. 
For  fifteen  years  the  stlbject  had  been  be- 
fore the  House.  Every  one  acknowledged 
that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet, 
the  moment  a  Bill  was  introduced,  the  Go- 
vernment were  asked  to  postpone  it  until 
next  year.  He  owned  he  regarded  with 
some  jealousy  the  proposal  to  make  the 
boards  of  guardians  discharge  the  duties 
of  waywardens,  which  were  in  many  re- 
spects extraneoiis  to  their  proper  functions, 
and  to  some  degree  inconsistent  with  them. 
As  a  friend  to  the  new  poor-law,  he  Was 
anxious  not  to  see  any  addition  made  to 
the  duties  of  the  guardians  which  might 
interfere  with  the  efficient  working  of  that 
measure.  Could  not  the  Government  avail 
themselves  of  the  existiug  machinery, 
and  have  a  double  election  every  year  for 
guardians  and  waywardens?  The  same 
body  of  ratepayers  might  vote,  and  the 
same  persons  might  be  elected,  if  they 
pleased  to  serve  both  offices,  but  let  them 
be  a  distinct  body.  This,  however,  was  a 
matter  that  might  be  discussed  in  Commit- 
tee, and  meanwhile  he  Would  support  the 
second  reading. 

Mr.  R.  C.  HILDYARD  thought  there 
were  grave  objections  to  placing  the  con- 
trol of  the  expenditure  at  the  discretion  of 
boards  of  guardians,  who  would  often  be 
tempted  to  repair  the  highways  on  a  pro- 
fligate system  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
employment  for  their  surplus  labour.  He 
trusted  the  Government  would  postpone 
the  Bill  so  as  to  allow  hon.  Members  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  details  with 
their  country  constituents  at  the  Easter 
quarter-sessions. 

Mr.  aglionby  recommended  the  Go- 
vernment to  press  the  second  reading, 
after  the  ample   opportunities  which  tk^ 
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House  aud  the  country  had  already 
of  diBCUSBing  this  Bubject. 

Captain  HARRIS  eaid,  conniderlDg  the 
objectlonB  that  liad  been  made  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  hy  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Tamworth,  and  other  hon.  Membera, 
on  a  fomicr  occasion,  he  thought  it  miglit 
be  postponed  without  injury  to  the  coun- 
try. It  waa  ohviouslj  unjust  to  press  it 
on  the  House  at  that  moment,  as  none  of 
the  country  Members  were  present;  indeed, 
none  of  them  believed  it  would  conic  on 
until  after  Easter.  He  doubted  whether 
boards  of  guardians  would  he  able  to  find 
a  committee  ;  while,  if  thej  could  not,  the 
highways  would  be  neglected. 

Mr.  C.  lewis  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  entertain  the  proposal  to  postpone 
the  Bill  if  the  subject  were  now  brought 
before  Parliament  for  the  first  time  ;  but, 
as  the  subject  bad  been  repeatedly  con- 
sidered in  that  House,  hod  been  referred  to 
Select  Committees,  and  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Gentlemen  at  quarter-sessions,  he 
thought  that  do  advantage  could  arise  from 
any  Airther  postponement  of  the  Bill.  He 
had  reason  to  heliove  that  the  general 
principle  of  this  Bill,  namely,  the  formn- 
tion  of  districts  of  parishes  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  highways,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  paid  surveyor,  had  met  with  general  con- 
currence. He  also  believed  it  was  gene- 
rally felt  that  tUc  appointment  of  a  paid 
surveyor  would  conduce  to  real  economy 
instead  of  leading  to  a  larger  expenditure. 
Whether  the  hoard  of  guardians  were  the 
fittest  body  to  have  the  management  of  the 
highways,  was  a  question  which  might  be 
furly  discussed  in  Committee.  For  him- 
seir,  he  had  doubts  whether  a  separate 
body  of  elected  waytvardens  would  be  very 
different  from  the  board  of  guardians. 
Subatantially  the  two  systems  would  bo 
found  in  their  results  to  be  the  same.  If 
the  House  would  agree  to  the  second  read- 
ing now,  he  would  fix  the  Committee  far 
some  day  after  Easter,  in  order  that  hon. 
Members  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  details  of  tlie  Bill  with 
their  constituents  during   the  Easter  re- 

Mr.  HODGSON  said,  the  magistrates 
upon  the  grand  jury  in  Cumberland  were 
unanimously  opposed  to  this  Bill.  Ho 
moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
word  "  DOW,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Qu 
tioa  to  add  the  word  "  upon  this  d&^ 
tnoatlig, " 


Bill. 

SIBTHORP 


Colonel 
Motion, 

Mr.  CARDWELL  wi 
H'h ether  districts  where  the 
now  administered  under  s 
Parliament,  would  be  inte 
the  present  measure  ? 

Mr.  C.  lewis  replied, 
intended  that  this  Bill  shoul 
districts  which  at  present  a 
veyor  under  local  Acts. 

ViscorsT  EMLYN  ho 
Member  would  not  proceed 
He  was  sure  it  would  prod 
effect,  as  there  seemed  a  g€ 
favour  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  G.  STRICKLAND 
fair  that  a  sweeping  and 
should  be  introduced,  becav 
some  districts  were  bad,  pi 
to  very  great  expense  for 
wanted. 

Sib  G.  grey  said,  the  < 
of  the  board  of  guardians 
officers  to  discharge  the  i 
under  this  Bill,  with  the  e: 
district  surveyor,  who,  it  w 
all  sides,  ought  to  be  opj 
had  been  said  about  the  roi 
land.     There  were  many 

knew  it  to  be  a  fact,  that 
north  of  England,  but  th] 
part  of  the  country,  a  very 
prevailed  that  a  general  sys 
nient  ought  to  he  introduce 
the  House  would  consent 
reading  of  the  Bill  on  the 
that  a  day  after  Easter  i 
for  the  Committee. 

Mr.  p.  BENNET  objec 
tion  of  650  new  officers 
country,  as  the  salaries  w< 
pally  on  the  distressed  agri 
should     therefore    support 

Mr.  FREWEN  said,  th 
to  the  Bill  was,  that  a  aw 
was  to  be  introduced,  entin 
e^tisting  system  in  parts 
where  the  roads  were  admil 
He  also  objected  to  putting 
the  boards  of  guardians.  Ii 
presentation  had  been  roa 
out  of  o  board  of  thirty-two 
two  had  any  property  at  i 
lieved  it  was  not  aDComao 
keepers  elected  guardians  i 
,  cviYJ  "Qiwft  VVtua  ftome  tweu' 
\S.e  (Jb'iwAEiWiftift'Sa.'-Bi 
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because  be  tbougbt  it  would  lead  to  con- 
siderable jobbing. 

Mb.  DEEDES  said,  that  as  he  believed 
the  Bill  might  be  rendered  much  less  ob- 
jectionable in  Committee,  he  should  vote 
for  the  second  reading.  He  would  feel 
strongly  opposed  to  any  Bill  that  referred 
merely  to  a  part  of  the  country.  He  in- 
tended in  Committee  objecting  to  giving 
the  power  to  the  board  of  guardians  collec- 
tively, but  he  thought  that  if  it  were  made 
compulsory  on  the  guardians  to  elect  a 
committee  of  their  body  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
much  of  the  difficulty  which  he  saw  to  the 
Bill  would  be  removed. 

Sir  W.  JOLLIFFE  said,  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  as  described,  was  the  dividing 
of  the  country  into  districts,  and  appoint- 
ing skilled  officers  over  each.  To  that 
principle  he  would  give  his  cordial  assent, 
but  on  looking  into  the  Bill  he  found  the 
principle  of  it  to  be  the  mixing  up  of  the 
highways  with  the  poor-law — one  of  the 
greatest  disadvantages  that  could  possibly 
take  place.  He  should  therefore  feel  bound 
to  vote  against  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  had  served 
on  the  Committee  on  this  Bill  two  years 
ago  ;  and  he  recollected  that  the  great 
difficulty  felt  by  the  Committee  when  they 
tried  to  form  separate  boards  of  way- 
wardens was,  that  such  boards  would  be- 
come in  most,  if  not  in  all,  instances  iden- 
tical with  the  boards  of  guardians.  As 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  the  extension 
of  tne  districts,  and  the  appointment  of 
adequate  surveyors — a  principle  that  the 
House  had  concurred  in  for  the  last  fifteen 
years — ho  thought  it  would  be  a  very 
strange  proceeding  to  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  on  points  of  detail, 
which  should  more  properly  be  considered 
in  Committee. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  *  now  ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question.'* 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  144,  Noes 
55 :  Majority  89. 

LUt  of  the  Ayes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  U.A. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Arkwrigbt,  G. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Bailey,  J. 

Balnea,  rt.  bon.  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.SirF.T. 
Bass,  M.  T. 


Bemal,  R. 
Bouverle,  bon.  E.  P. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  boo.  Col. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brockleburst,  J. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brotberton,  J. 
Brown,  W, 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
CardweU,  £. 
Garew,  W.  H.  P. 


Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendisb,  bon.  G.  U. 
Christy,  S. 
Clay,  J. 

Clerk,  rt.  bon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Cowan,  C. 
Cowper,  bon.  W.  F. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  £. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duckwortb,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncombo,  bon.  0. 
Duncufl,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  rt.  bon.  Sir  D. 
Ebrington,  Yisot. 
Ellis,  J. 

Elliot,  bon.  J.  E.^ 
Emlyn,  \isct. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Foley,  J.  U.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  bon.  J.  W. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goulburn,  rt.  bon.  H. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt,  bon.  Sir  G. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hardoastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Hatcbell,  J. 
Hawes,  B. 
Eeneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  bon.  S. 
Heywood,  J. 
Ueywortb,  L. 
Hobbouse,rt.  bon.  Sir  J. 
Hobbouse,  T.  B. 
Uollond,  R. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Kersbaw,  J. 
Legb,  G.  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Locke,  J. 
Lygon,  bon.  Gen. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Matbeson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  bon.  F. 
Mitcbell,  T.  A. 


Mofbtt,  G. 
Mon8cll,W. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mundy,  W. 
Munti,  G.  F. 
Mure,  Col. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  F. 

Pelbam,  bon.  D.  A. 
Perfect,  R. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Ricb,  H. 
Romilly,  Col. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Rusbout,  Gapt. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scbolefield,  W. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sberidan,  R.  B. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smitb,J.  A. 
Smitb,  J.  B. 
Smollett,  A. 

Somerville,rt.  bn.  SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stanley,  bon.  E.  H. 
StanBfleld,W.  R.C. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Tbesiger,  SirF. 
Tbicluicsse,  R.  A. 
Tbompson,  Col. 
Tbomely,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Westbead,  J.  P.  B. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt.  bon.  J.  S. 
Wy  vill,  M. 

TBLLXB8. 

Lewis,  G.  C. 
Hayter,W.  G. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Bennet,  P. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Broadley,  H. 
Cbaplin,  W.  J. 
Cbatterton,  Col. 
Cbicbester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Coles,  H.  B. 


Dodd,  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Farnbam,  E.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
FUmer,  Sir  E. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes  W. 
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Lockhart.  W. 
Lon/^«  W. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mannon,  Lord  6. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Naas,  Lord 
Newdpgate,  C.  N. 
Portal,  M. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
Stanley,  E. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Vesey,  bon.  T. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 

TELLP.R8. 

Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Ilodgson,  W.  N. 


Frewen,  C.  IL 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Grogan,  E. 
Guernsey,  Lord 
Gwyn,  IL 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hildvard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hudson,  G. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jolliffc,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  2°,  and  committed  for  Thurs- 
day, 11  th  April. 

CHIEF  JUSTICES'  SALARIES  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  GOUIjBURN  wished  to  know  from 
the  Attorney  General  whether  he  included 
in  the  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  Chief 
Justice  any  alteration  of  the  retiring  allow- 
anccs  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  might  he  a  question  for  consideration 
in  Committee.  The  present  Bill  did  not 
propose  to  diminish  the  retiring  allowance 
of  the  Judges.  A  maximum  was  fixed  hy 
Act  of  Parliament,  hut  the  Treasury  was 
not  hound  to  give  the  maximum. 

Mr.  mulling S  thought  this  Bill 
ought  not  to  bo  proceeded  with  until  a  re- 
turn which  he  had  given  notice  of  bis  in- 
tention to  move  for,  of  the  appointment  of 
officers  of  courts  of  justice,  and  the  sala- 
ries attendant  upon  them,  had  been  made. 
He  was  of  this  opinion,  because  the  salary 
in  some  measure  depended  upon  the  patron- 
age and  the  emolument  of  the  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  justices.  Nothing 
was  said  in  the  Bill  about  retiring  pensions, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  essential  that  there 
should  be  some  provisions  in  the  Bill  stat- 
ing what  ^he  retiring  pensions  should  be. 
The  very  principle  of  the  Bill  was  involved 
in  the  amount  of  the  retiring  pension 
coupled  w^ith  the  patronage.  He  gave 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  fair  notice 
that,  considering  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  he 
meant  to  propose  a  reduction  in  the  salary 
of  8,000Z.  a  year  which  it  was  intended  to 
^ive  to  the  chief  justices.  He  believed  the 
sAlarj  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  t\ie 


Home  Department  was  5,000^  »  year; 
and  he  believed  that  the  labours  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  chief  justioes  were  not 
equal  to  the  labour  and  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  Hon)e  Department. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  underrate  the  learn- 
ing and  the  talent  of  the  chief  justices;  but 
the  time  had  arrived  when  stem  necessity 
called  upon  them  to  cut  down  those  salaries 
— salaries  that  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
secure  the  performance  of  the  duties  at- 
tached to  the  different  offices.  He  bod 
been  for  the  last  two  quarter-sessions  ii^ 
Gloucestershire  sitting  upon  committees  of 
magistrates,  to  consider  what  reductions 
might  he  made.  They  had  reduced  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  there,  and  he  gave 
them  a  pledge  that  when  he  came  back  to 
the  House,  ho  would  pursue  the  same 
practice.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  that 
pledge  that  he  voted  the  other  night  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding;  and  he  should,  whenever  occa- 
sion offered,  always  support  economy. 

Mr.  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
as  he  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion from  which  chief  justices  were  not 
usually  selected,  ho  might  speak  as  a  per- 
son not  partial  on  this  subject.  He  thought 
it  was  above  all  things  to  be  deplored  if 
the  House  should  go  too  fast  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  reduction  of  judicial  salaries. 
Nothing  was  of  greater  in^portanco  to  the 
wellbeing  of  the  country  than  that  justice 
should  be  administered  by  men  of  learning 
and  impartiality,  such  as  they  had  seen  oc- 
cupying the  bench,  and  that  could  not  be 
done  unless  they  gave  them  salaries  such 
as  would  command  men  who  by  their  ex- 
perience and  practice  were  at  the  head  of 
their  profession,  and  had  attained  a  com- 
petent degree  of  public  confidence  and 
respect  to  fill  these  situations.  When  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cirencester  asked  why 
the  Chief  Justice  was  to  be  paid  8,000^, 
whilst  the  Home  Secretary  of  State  re- 
ceived but  5,000^.,  ho  forgot  that  the 
Home  Secretary  was  not  token  from  a 
class  of  persons  who  made  an  income  by 
their  professional  exertions  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  whicbt 
upon  the  accepti^nce  of  that  office,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  up.  It  was  indeed  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  Government 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  bo 
taken  from  a  class  of  persons  dependent 
upon  the  emoluments  of  the  office.  But 
they  could  not  expect  great  lawyers  to  be 
found  in  other  way  than  by  persons  chocs- 
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in  it  as  a  means  of  supporting  themselves 
and  tbeir  families;  and  if  they  took  men 
earning  their  8,000^..  9,000^.,  or  10,000f. 
a  year  to  fill  these  important  situations,  it 
was  absoliitel J  necessary  to  give  them  great 
salaries.  In  the  United  States,  where  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  were  small,  it  was 
notorious  that  they  could  not  get  the  best 
men  tp  accept  the  office,  or,  when  ac- 
cepted, to  retain  it;  and  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  judge  to  descend  from  the  bench 
to  a  subordinate  office  in  hi§  own  court,  the 
salary  of  which  was  higher.  He  therefore 
implored  the  Houso  not  to  travel  too  fast  in 
that  direction*  for  he  was  convinced  it  was 
the  most  false,  ruinous,  and  unconstitu- 
tional   economy  that    could    possibly  be 

adopted. 

Mji.  SPOONER  would  remind  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemaq,  that  if  he  were 
^pt  of  that  branch  of  the  profession  from 
which  chief  justices  were  usually  selected, 
he  did  belong  to  that  branch  from  which 
lord  chancellors  were  taken;  and  if  he  (Mr. 
Spooner)  could  form  an  accurate  judgment 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
talents  from  what  they  had  seen  in  that 
House,  be  bade  very  fair,  some  time  or 
other,  to  occupy  the  woolsack,  and  the 
vote  come  to  now  would  necessarily  involve 
the  consideration  of  all  other  judicial  sala- 
ries. Lord  Denman  had  been  Chief  Justice 
seventeen  years,  and  would  the  House  say 
that  what  was  a  competent  salary  seventeen 
years  ago,  was  not  too  much  now  ?  Ano- 
ther reason  for  postponing  the  Bill  was 
that  they  might  know  the  result  of  the 
Motion  of  ivhich  the  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire had  given  notice  as  to  the  salaries 
of  public  officers. 

Siu  G.  GREY  said,  it  was  not  very  en- 
couraging to  brjng  in  a  Bill  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  salaries  if  they  were  to  meet  with 
such  opposition  as  was  now  offered  to  the 
sfecond  reading  of  this  Bill.  At  present 
the  salary  of  tne  Chief  Justice,  as  fixed  by 
Parliament,  was  10,000(.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  immediately  re- 
duced to  8,000Z.;  but  if  this  Bill  were 
abandoned,  the  effect  would  be  that  the 
Chief  Justice  would  have  a  right  to  draw 
for  10,000/.  The  proper  time  for  discuss- 
ing the  amount  was  in  Committee^  but  by 
agreeing  to  the  second  reading  they  sanc- 
tioned the  principle  that  the  salary  of  the 
Chief  Justice  should  be  reduced. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  reductioq 
ought  to  take  place,  not  only  in  the  sala- 
ries of  the  Judges,  but  of  those  pn  the 
Tro^ury  henchea.     Tliey  had  fop  mucli, 


they  were  too  fat,  too  well  fed,  and  there- 
fore they  were  useless.  He  suggested  that 
the  Bill  should  be  postponed  imtil  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  made  his 
financial  statement. 
Bill  read  2\ 
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The  House  went  into  Committee  on  t^is 
Bill. 

Clauses  from  12  to  35  inclusive  wejre 
agreed  to. 

On  Clause  36, 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said, 
that  as  this  clause  was  a  compensating  one, 
he  would  postpone  its  consideration  until 
the  bringing  up  of  the  report. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  said,  that  he  under- 
stood great  injustice  had  been  done  to 
several  clerks  in  the  Rolls  Court,  and 
he  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  sai^, 
that  the  claims  of  those  persons  were  in  do 
ways  connected  with  this  Bill.  The  prQ* 
per  time  for  urging  the  claims  of  those 
persons  would  be  when  the  Bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
should  bo  brought  forward. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  there  were 
upwards  of  fifty  copying  and  engrossing 
clerks  who  would  lose  their  employment  by 
the  contemplated  changes.  Those  persons 
had  been  servants  of  the  public,  some  of 
them  for  the  last  fifty  years;  surely  thehr 
long  services  gave  them  some  claim  to  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  SADLBIR  also  urged  the  clains 
of  those  persons  as  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  mi, 
that,  no  doubt,  a  general  compeosalnig 
principle  would  be  recognised  in  all  cases 
where  compensation  would  be  e^tende^ 
under  similar  circumstances  in  Englapd. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  there  was 
no  precedent  in  England  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  persons  whose  case  he  had  men- 
tioned— the  copying  and  engrossing  clerks 
— all  of  whom  would  be  ruined  by  this 
Bill,  unless  they  got  compensation. 

The  clause  was  then  struck  out,  in  order 
that  a  new  clause  might  be  substituted  on 
the  bringing  up  of  the  report. 

Clauses  from  37  to  47  inclusive  were 
agreed  to. 

On  Clause  48, 

The   SOLlCV^Ci^   Qi^^-^^KNa   y^^. 
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the  Bill   commence  on  the  first  day  of  HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Trinity  term  next  ensuing.     It  would  he  Friday,  March  15,  1850. 

much  more  convenient  to  fill  up  the  hlank  '   ,  ,    _         ^  ^.  .    ,.     -  «  ., 

in  this  way  than  to  make  the  Bill  com-    Mnru™^^  Pubuo  Biu^^  IUiIwej 

mence   on   the   first   day    of   Michaelmas  Reported.^Gommxm%  Indoiure ;    Conrict  Pri- 

term.     Since  he  had  postponed  the  com-  sons, 
pensating  clause,  he  had  heen  informed 

that  he  could  not  hring  in  a  compensating  AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE, 
clause  unless  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  wish- 
House.     Under  these  circumstances,  after  ed  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  noble  Lord 
the  remaining  clauses  were  disposed   of,  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  on  the  subject  of 
he  should   move   that   the    chairman   re*  a  Motion  which  stood  in  that  noble  Lord*8 
port  progress,   and  sit  again   on   Friday  name  for  calling  the  attention  of   their 
week.  Lordships  to  the  present  state  of  the  nego- 
Mr.  SADLEIR  said,  that  at  this  stage  tiations  with    respect    to    the    affairs  €^ 
of  the  Committee  he  wished  to  introduce  a  Greece.     He  wished  to  put  it  to  the  noble 
clause,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  ^^^rd    whether    he    really   thought    that, 
prevent  fraud,  and  to  abolish  the  system  of  pending  negotiations  of  which  the  result 
city  attachments,  so  much  complained  of,  "^^  "ot  yet  known,  any  advantage  would 
in  Dublin,  and  one  or  two  other  cities  in  a"»e  from  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at 
Ireland.      By  the  law,  as   it  at  present  *^e  present  moment.     He  put  it  to  the 
stood,   a  creditor  could,  upon  his  simple  "oble   Lord   whether  he   considered    that 
oath,  issue  an  attachment,  and  sweep  away  any  pubUc  object  would  be  served  by  dis- 
the  goods  of  the  debtor;  and  it  often  oc-  cussing  over  their  Lordships' Uble,  without 
curred  that  fraudulent  executions  were  put  ^^y  prospect  of  coming  to  a  conclusion, 
in  at  the  instance  of  debtors  to  the  injury  matters  which  the  French   Minister,  Mr. 
of  the  creditor.     His  object  was  to  give  a  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  the  English  Minis- 
remedy  against  the  goods  instead  of  the  ter,  Mr.  Wyse,  must  be  discussing  with 
person  of  the  debtor.  M.  Londos,  the  Greek  Minister,  over  ano- 

The   SOLICITOR    GENERAL    said,  *^^^i*^^^  ^^A^^T'     lu-*^""  noble  Lord 

that  the  clause  would  give  to  the  creditor  ^¥^^^1  notwithstandrng  this  appeal   deter^ 

the  benefits  ofan  execution  without  having  ??»"^   ^    ««  ^"'f  f""  ^^"^^^   question   of 

first  obtained  a  judgment.     All  the  credi-  f''^^\^%  °^"«V    ""w  *  ^'^^^J^  ^"^y- 

tor  had  to  do  was  to  swear  that  he  believed  ^«5^»"^  *^  ^^"^^  him  into  any  of  his  g^ne^ 

the  debtor  was  going  out  of  the  country,  ^^^  considerations.     At  the  same  time,  he 

in  order  to  obtaiS  an  execution  against  his  ^"  "^^  ^^^^  A"    "^u    "P      answer  any 

goods;   and  he  would  be  able  to  do  so  question  which  the  noble  Baron  might  be 

upon  the  exparu  swearing  of  an  interest-   f^T.^.  P^V"  ""?       *"^  ^J'T^  ?^ 

ed  nartv  which  had  occurred,  or  might  be  al- 

±^  leered  to  have  occurred,  in  that  countrr. 

?.''!.^'^I?.^^?I,5^.^'-^i^h.,?"!'A-    There  were  undoubtedly  cerUin  matter,  rf 

"  ^    ^    ^        f^j.^  ^ji  which  it  was  natural  that  the  noble 

Lord  should  seek  for  information  ;  and  on 


ered  the  clause  highly  objectionable,  and 
most  oppose  it. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  considered  that 
the  Amendment  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  specific  Bill,  if  the  principle  in- 
volved in  it  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  clause,  it  gave  such  im- 
mense power  to  vindictive  creditors. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  said,  as  the  Irish  Mem- 


such  matters  of  fact  he  should  be  happy 
to  give  the  noble  Lord  all  the  information 
in  his  power. 

Lord  STANLEY :  The  appeal  which 
the  noble  Marquess  has  just  made  to  me 
at  the  very  last  moment  undoubtedly  places 
me  in  a  situation  of  no  ordinary  embar- 
rassment, because  on  the  one  hand  there 


hers  did  not  take  a  very  lively  interest  in  '  are  circumstances  and  facts,  only  recently 
—  '  made  pubhc,  which  require  at  the  present 

moment,  and  vrithout  delay,  explanation 


the  Bill,  and  as  the  Government  opposed 
the  clause,  he  would  withdraw  it. 


n        'AL            ^  4,     'L       '     from  Her  Majesty  s  Government;  and  there 

Committee  report  progress;  to  sit  again            ,            ^     ^         ,  •  t            ^      —^^^ 

T?  '^       oo  J  i#      u  °        are  also  occurrences  which  seem  to  have  a 

on  Friday,  JJnd  March.  i       .                 ^       j     l«  i.  al      *      ^       jj 

_,     ,/          -.          ,  .1.        serious  aspect,  and  which  threaten  to  add 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  j  another  element  of  difliculty  to  the  com- 

One  o  clock.  plication  in  which  we  are  now  placed  bj 
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conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.     But, 
on  tlie  otber  hand,  it  is  impossible  that  I 
should  not  be  sensible  to  the  appeal  which 
the  noble  Marquess,  standing  as  he  does 
in  a  situation  of  high  official  responsibility, 
has  made  to  me  respecting  the  possible 
injury  to  the  public  senrice,  and,  above  all, 
to  that  great  and  primary  object  of  which 
we  are  all  desirous — I  mean  the  amicable 
settlement  of  these  disputes,  which,  begin- 
ning from  a  very  slight  and  trivial  cause, 
have  been  permitted  to  arrive  at  a  magni- 
tude by  which  they  seriously  threaten  the 
peace  of  Europe.     It  is  impossible  that  I 
should  not  feel  sensible  to  such  an  appeal 
so  made  to  me ;  for  though  I  shall  not 
now  express  any  opinion  on  the  conduct  of 
our  Ministers  towards  Greece,  I  am  still 
desirous  to  offer  my  own  view  to  the  House 
of  the  papers  which  are  now  on  the  table, 
and  which  contain,  as  I  think,  very  imper- 
fect information.     But  after  the  appeal  of 
the  noble  Marquess,  however  I  may  desire 
to  offer  my  observations  on  those  papers 
at  this  time  to  the  House,  I  am  sure  that 
the  noble  Marquess  will  not  misunderstand 
me,  and  will  not  attribute  it  to  any  hesita- 
tion on  my  part,  or  to  any  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  my  case,  if  I 
now   confine    myself  strictly   within    the 
limits  which  he  has  laid  down,  and  abstain 
from  offering  any  opinion  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Government,  or  on  the  contents  of 
the  papers  now  upon  the  table  ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  not  consider  me  as  pre- 
cluded from  bringing  all  those  papers  on  a 
future  day  under  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament. I  shall  with  this  understanding  con- 
form strictly  to  the  line  prescribed  by  the 
noble  Marquess,  and  shall  confine  my  observ- 
ations to  those  matters  of  fact  on  which  he 
considers  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  professes 
his  readiness,  to  give  me  a  direct  answer. 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  when  on 
the  first  or  second  day  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion I   put   a  question  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  it  was 
announced  to  me  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment, in  a  spirit  of  sincerity  which  I  don't 
dispute,  had  offered  to  us  its  good  offices — 
for  I  must  not  say  its  mediation — and  that 
our  Government    had    willingly  accepted 
them.     I  understood  that  that  declaration 
was  accompanied  with  a  positive  announce- 
ment that  hostilities,  or,  if  not  hostilities, 
all  measures  of  an  aggressive  character  on 
the  part  of  the  British  fleet,  would  from 
that  time  cease  and  discontinue.     I  under- 
stood from   the  noble  Marquess  that  our 
acts  of  reprisal  were  to  be  confined  to  tea- ; 


gels  of  war  in  the  service  of  the  Gorem- 
ment  of  Greece.  I  have  since  learnt  with 
great  regret  that  that  limitation  has  been 
so  far  set  at  nought  that  every  little  fishing 
boat  and  every  petty  mercantile  craft  has 
been  placed  by  us  under  strict  surveillance, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  their  owners, 
and  very  little  to  our  credit  and  reputation. 
But  the  noble  Marquess  further  stated,  and 
he  was  understood  to  have  made  such  state- 
ment both  by  the  French  and  by  the  Rus- 
sion  Government,  that  these  hostilities 
should,  from  the  moment  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  mediation  of  France,  immediately 
cease.  In  documents,  which  have  not  in- 
deed been  laid  upon  the  table,  but  which 
are  nevertheless  open  to  all  your  Lordships 
— documents  which,  though  not  authentic, 
are  not  very  likely  to  be  erroneous — in 
those  documents,  I  find  it  stated,  on  the 
faith  of  a  letter  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  on  the  28th  of  last  February,  that 
on  the  5th  of  the  same  month  a  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  the  French  Min- 
ister in  England  and  the  noble  Viscount 
now  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
that  in  that  conversation  the  noble  Vis- 
count promised  that  instructions  should  be 
instantly  forwarded  to  Sir  T.  Wyse,  the 
British  Minister  at  Athens,  for  the  sus- 
pension of  all  coercive  measures  against 
Greece;  and  I  find  it  stated  in  a  letter 
written  by  M.  Thouvenel,  the  French  Min- 
ister at  Athens,  to  M.  Londos,  the  Greek 
Minister,  that  on  receiving  the  news  of  our 
proceedings  from  Athens,  '*  the  French 
Government  immediately  despatched  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  London  as  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary; and  Lord  Palmerston,  at  the 
very  first  interview  with  him,  accepted  the 
proposals  which  he  had  been  instructed  to 
make.  After  the  delivery  of  an  official 
note,  in  which  the  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public, who  had  come  to  a  formal  under- 
standing to  that  effect  with  the  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
offered  the  good  offices  and  mediation  of 
France,  the  English  Ambassado]^  in  Paris 
communicated  to  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  le  General  La  Hitte, 
the  actual  text  of  the  instructions  which 
were  to  be  despatched  to  Sir  T.  Wyse  by 
the  courier  of  the  8th  of  February.  If  their 
arrival  at  Athens  has  been  delayed,  it  can 
only  arise  from  some  cause  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Lord  Palmerston 's  will,  for  he 
had  declared  most  positively,  on  the  5th  of 
this  month,  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  that 
he  would  immediately  w^xA  k^  ^x\^  v^ 
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against  Greece.*'     Now,,  on  the  19th  of 
February  there  arrived  a  courier  at  Athens, 
bringing  to  SirT.Wysea  private  letter  from 
Lord  Palmcrston,  announcing  the  accept- 
ance of  the  good  offices  of  France  by  the 
British  Government,  and  stating  that  in- 
structions would  be  sent  to  him  upon  the 
subject.     On  the  20th  of  February  there 
arrived   at   Athens   despatches   from   the 
English    and   French   Governments;    the 
despatch  from   England  being  under  the 
date  of  the  8th  of  February.     Pursuant  to 
the  declaration  made  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess in  this  House,  pursuant  to  the  de- 
claration made  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  pursuant  to  the  de- 
claration made  by  the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
to  General  La  Hitte,  the  French  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  it  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected  as  a  matter  of  course,   that  the 
packet  of  the  8th  of  February  would  carry 
out  despatches  to  Sir  T.  Wyso,  containing 
absolute  instructions  to  him  to  put  an  im- 
mediate end  to  hostilities  against  Greece. 
The  courier  did  indeed  bring  despatches 
from  Lord  Palmerston  to  Sir  T.  Wyse;  but 
the  only  statement  in  those  despatches  was, 
that  the  British  Government  approved  the 
course  which  Sir  T.  Wyse  had  taken.  The 
despatches,  moreover,  made  no  reference 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  good   offices  of 
France;    and  the  consequence   was,   that 
from   the   period   when  those   despatches 
were  received,  namely,  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary up  to  the  1st  of  March,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  British  fleet  has  been  placed  in 
what  I  must  call  an  un worth v  situation, 
namely,  that  of  being  compelled  to  stop 
merchantmen   and   to   obstruct   the  com- 
merce of  a  weak  but  maritime  State,  and 
to  inflict  injuries  on  persons  who  had  no 
interest   whatever  in  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute.    I  read  in  a  letter  which  has  been 
received   from    the   correspondent  of   the 
Times  at  Athens,  dated  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  In  tbo  lueantimc,  the  Greek  Government 
show  no  disposition  to  make  any  advancea  towards 
a  settlement.  Numbers  of  Greek  shipt*  have  hoi&t- 
ed  the  Russian  fla^.  which  they  arc  allowed  to  do 
by  the  consuls  of  the  Ciar.  Trade,  however,  has 
been  entirely  ]>aralysed  by  the  blockade,  and 
tbo  price  of  provisions  in  all  the  seaports,  and 
here  at  Athens,  has  risen  to  a  lieight  hitherto 
unknown.  There  are  few  merchantM  of  any  wealth 
at  Athens  or  the  Pirmus,  but  the  number  of 
shipowners  is  considerable:  and,  even  amongst 
the  humbler  classes,  their  cliief  means  of  live- 1 
lihood  is  derived  from  shares  in  small  coasting 
resselfl.     Upon  these  latter,   and  upon  eveu  the 


tho  18th  of  last  Januarj  their  means  of  exut- 
aooo  have  &iled,  and  some  of  them  are  already 
BufTering  severe  privations.  Food  hat  risen  to 
famine  prices,  and  death  from  starvation  threattas 
the  poor,  whilst  the  ruin  of  the  bettar  nli—i 
seems  imminent." 

This,  I  say,  is  a  state  of  things  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  arisen  unneceaaarily, 
contrary  to   the  assurance    of  the    nolie 
Marquess  in  this  House,   contrary  to  the 
assurance  of  Lord  Viscount  Palmerston, 
contrary  to  the  assurance  of  the  English 
Ambassador  at  Paris  to  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  contrary  to  the 
just  expectations  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, which   interfered   in  so  friendly  a 
spirit.     This  state  of  things  has  been  al- 
lowed to  go  on  for  ten  or  eleven  days, 
although  the  British   Oovemment   might 
have  put  a  stop  immediately  to  the  cruel 
and  unnecessary  hardships  which  were  thus 
inflicted  on  innocent  people,  simply  because 
our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  not 
sufficiently  at  leisure  to  pen  a  despatch. 
This  transaction,  in  my  opinion,  requires 
explanation;  and,  confining  myself  entirely 
to   the  delay,  I  now  ask  what  was   the 
cause  of  it  ?     I  call,  also,  attention  to  this 
fact,  that  a  recent  despatch  has  not  yet 
been  laid  on  the  table,  which  communi- 
cates to  our  Government  a  despatch  from 
Count  Nesselrode  to  Baron  Brunow,  writ- 
ten  in   a  most  conciliatory  tone*   though 
without  ¥rithdrawing  any  part  of  the  &- 
spatch  of  the  previous  day.     I  beg  the 
noble  Marquess  to  bear  in  mind  that  that 
despatch,   with    the  conciliatory   tooa  ia 
which  it  is  written,  was  founded  on  the  as- 
surance that  after  the  acceptance  of  the 
good  offices  of  France,  Lonl  Palmeraton 
would  relax  the  extreme  severity  of  his 
measures  and  operations,  and  would  eon- 
sent   to   a   suspension  of  hostilities.       It 
is  clear,  from  what  has  passed,  that  the 
Government  of  France  expected  the  imme- 
diate abandonment  of  these  hostile  proceed- 
ings— it  is  clear  that  the  Government  of 
Russia  also  expected  it;  and  it  is  notorioos 
that  the  people  of  England  also  expected 
it;  and,  though  M.  Thou  vend  atates  that 
it  is  possible  that  tho  non-arriTal  of  the 
necessary  instructions  '-had  arisen  from 
some  cause  entirely  independent  of  Lord 
Palmerston 's  will,'^  who  declared  on  the 
5th  of  February  that  he  would  immediately 
send  orders  to  suspend  coercive  measnres, 
I  shall  learn  with  no  less  surprise  than 
satisfaction,  that,  although  his  despatches 
were  sent  out  at  the  earliest  period — at 
the  first  opportunity,  yet»  by  soine  on- 


tffAennen,  the  blockade  has  fiiUen  heaviest.   ^m<M\a;vo\dj8\Aft  afi«tii«DX^  ^^  V^mk 
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convey  the  instructionB  to  Sir  T.  Wise  which 
were  the  roost  important  of  all,  namely, 
the  instructions  for  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. I  will  not  enter  further  into  this 
suhject.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  these 
hasty  and  unfortunate  proceedings,  spring- 
ing from  causes  slight  and  trivial  in  them- 
selves, may  not  interrupt  the  good  under- 
standing now  80  happily  prevailing  hetween 
the  three  great  Powers  —  I  mean  France, 
Russia,  and  England — a  good  understand- 
ing which  is  so  essential  to  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  world.  It  is  also  my 
earnest  desire  that  we  should  recollect  in 
future  in  all  our  transactions  with  Greece, 
and  more  especially  in  such  as  partake  of 
a  territoral  character,  not  so  much  that  we 
are  the  protectors  of  the  Ionian  Islands  as 
the  co-guarantees  with  France  and  Russia 
of  the  independence  of  Greece;  and  that  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  and  the  world 
that  Greece  should  not  look  up  to  one 
Power  more  than  another  as  her  sole  pro- 
tector, but  to  the  friendly  union  of  the 
three,  which  would  also  be  the  best  guaran- 
tee of  the  peace  of  the  world.  He  would 
now  ask  the  noble  Marquess  if  he  could 
furnish  any  information  as  to  the  unfortu- 
nate and  incomprehensible  delay  in  sending 
the  order  to  suspend  hostilities;  and  he 
would  postpone  the  general  question  to  an- 
other period,  reserving  to  himself  a  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  he  would  again  bring  the 
subject  upder  the  notice  of  their  Lordships. 
The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  felt 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  readiness  with 
which  the  nol^le  Lord  had  admitted,  on  the 
grounds  put  forward,  the  inexpediency  of 
entering  at  large  into  the  discussion  of  the 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  in 
iGrreece;  and  he  also  felt  bound  to  admit 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  carefully  and  accu- 
rately kept  within  those  limits  with  regard 
to  which  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
should  feel  happy,  as  it  was  also  his  duty, 
to  afford  information.  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  answer  the  questions  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  he  was  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.  There  was  not  an  in- 
dividual sharing  in  the  councils  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty who  did  not  feel  that,  when  any  means 
presented  themselves  likely  to  put  an  end 
to  the  proceedings  to  which  attention  had 
been  drawn,  not  a  moment  should  be  lost 
in  appl^'ing  them.  He  would  not  on  this 
occasion  discuss  whether  those  means  were 
justifiable  or  not,  but  he  thought  that  all 
men  must  agree  that  it  was  desirable  to 
terminate  such  proceedings  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  from  that  moment  not  a  day  or 


an  hour  was  lost  in  taking  the  most  effec- 
tual means  for  that  purpose.  He  would 
now,  as  minutely  as  he  could,  refer  to  those 
points  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord,  and 
upon  which  he  thought  the  noble  I^ord  had 
been  somewhat  misinformed.  It  was  quite 
true  that  the  first  intimation  which  his 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  received  of  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  France  to  mediate  or  interpose  its 
good  offices  in  connexion  with  these  trans- 
actions, was  received  in  conversation  on 
the  5th  of  February,  and  was  not  the  sub- 
ject of  formal  communication.  Oi^  the 
contrary,  when  his  noble  Friend  ask^ifthe 
Ambassador  of  Franco  whether  he  could 
consider  the  offer  on  the  part  of  France  as 
formal,  he  replied  that  he  was  not  author- 
ised to  make  the  offer  in  form,  and  must 
await  further  communication  with  his  Go- 
vernment. It  would  have  been  possible, 
upon  this,  for  his  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  to  have  suspended 
all  action ;  his  noble  Friend  might  possibly, 
he  would  not  say  probably,  have  said  that 
he  would  wait  to  see  in  what  form  the  offer 
should  be  made  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment; but  so  anxious  was  his  noble  Friend 
to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  things  disturb- 
ing that  portion  of  Europe,  that,  without 
waiting  for  a  formal  proposition,  on  the 
very  day  of  his  interview  with  the  French 
Ambassador,  he  wrote  a  private  letter  to 
Sir  T.  Wyse,  informing  hijxi  that  there 
would  be  an  offer  of  intervention,  and  that 
it  would  probably  be  successful.  That 
letter  was  sent  on  the  5th.  On  the  7th, 
the  French  Government  made  a  formal 
offer;  it  reached  this  country  immediately, 
and  a  day  did  not  elapse  before  formal  in- 
structions were  sent  out  to  Sir  T.  Wyse; 
so  that  in  neither  the  one  case  nor  the 
other  did  twenty-four  hours  elapse  in  the 
transmission  of  those  instructions  it  was 
so  desirable  Sir  T.  Wyse  should  receive. 
Nay  more,  when  the  formal  instructions 
were  sent  —  the  official  acceptance  was 
dated  on  the  I2th  of  February,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  them  up  for  the  formal 
approbation  of  Her  Majesty;  but  when  this 
was  obtained,  in  order  to  provide  against 
delay,  the  instructions  were  sent,  not  by 
one  channel,  but  by  two — ^by  way  of  Naples 
on  the  1 5th,  and  Paris  and  Marseilles  on 
the  16th.  By  one  of  those  accidents,  in- 
separable from  the  transmission  of  commu- 
nications to  distant  parts,  the  despatch  of 
the  16th  arrived  before  that  of  the  15th: 
but  they  both  arrived  at  &\3&Vk.  ^  \\\cw^  >isNSiX 
i  the  mBlTUQ\»voii%  tq\^\.  \^^  <iw\s^  ^'^  ^ 
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the  Ist  of  March;  so  that  twenty-three 
days  only  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  in- 
timation from  the  French  Government  he- 
fore  all  hostile  proceedings  were  suspend- 
ed.     In  the  meantime,  Sir  T.  Wyse  acted 
upon  the  intimation  contained  in  the  pri- 
yate  letter  of  Lord   Palmerston,  without 
waiting  for  his  formal  instructions,  as  he 
thought  he  was  hound  in  honesty  and  strict 
policy  to  do;  for  he  found  that,  upon  the 
24th  of  February,  hefore  the  receipt  of 
formal  instructions.  Sir  W.   Parker  had 
ceased  to  make  reprisals;  and  upon  the  1st 
of  March  he   discontinued   the   embargo 
upon  the  formal  instructions  which  he  had 
received.     As  he  collected  from  the  nohle 
Lord,  he  complained  of  the  instructions 
having  been  withheld,  and  the  delay  with 
respect  to  acting  upon  them.     The  French 
Government  were,  however,  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied upon  that  subject,  and  were,  he  be- 
lieved, convinced  that  no  time  had  been 
lost  in  giving  effect  to  these  instructions, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  put  an  end  to 
the  state  of  things  of  which  Sir  T.  Wyse 
complained,  except  so  far  as  regarded  the 
detention  of  vessels  which  had  been  pre- 
viously taken,  and  which,  acting  upon  his 
instructions,   Sir  W.   Parker  retained  as 
security  for,  and  could  only  release  after, 
the  final  adjustment  of  the  claims,  which  he 
hoped    would    be   speedily    accomplished 
through  the  good  offices  and  mediation  of 
France.     With  respect  to  the  amount  of 
these  reprisals,  he  could  only  assure  the 
noble  Lord — feeling  anxious  as  he  did  that 
those  reprisals  should  not  be  found  to  have 
occurred  to  an  extent  beyond  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  effected — that  these 
reprisals  bad  been  limited  only  to  that  sum 
which  was  considered  necessary,  in  order 
to  cover  the  amount  of  the  demand  which 
had  been  made  upon  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment.    He  confessed,  that  nothing  afflict- 
ed him  more  than  that  in  this  transaction 
any  injury  should  have  been  inflicted  upon 
commerce,  or  that  any  of  its  operations 
should    have    been    interfered    with    by 
the   necessity  of  the    case.      He    could, 
however,  state  that  no  vessel  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine    had  been    interfered  with 
until  it  was  found    that   the    public   ves- 
sels detained  did  not  amount  in  value  to 
such  sum  as  would  cover  the  amount  of 
the  claim  made.     When  it  was  found  that 
the  value  of  the  vessels  taken  amounted  in 
value  to  the  claim  made,  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Sir  W.  Parker — bad  he  not 
received  additional  instructions  to  take  no 
more — to  continue  to  take  more  vcaa«i\^ 


than  would  answer  the  object  wlueh  he 
had  in  view,  namely^  that  of  baring  secu- 
rity for  the  amount  of  the  demand.     He 
believed  that  it  would   be  foand,  in  the 
end,  that  no  real  grrievanee  had  been  suf- 
fered by  any  of  the  ships  which  had  been 
taken  by  Sir  W.  Parker.     He  considered 
that   Sir  W.  Parker  had   shown  a  veiy 
laudable  anxiety  not  to  interfere  unneces- 
sarily with  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  although  a  great  many  Tcssels  had 
been  detained,  still  the  whole  of  them  had 
not  exceeded  in  value  the  sum  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  claim,  and  the  security  for 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  retain  until  the 
affair  had  been  fully  and  finally  settled. 
He  trusted  that  he  had  fully  satisfied  their 
Lordships  that,  in  point  of  delay*  no  time 
had  been  lost  in  depriving  these  proceed- 
ings of  any  character  of  inconvenience  or 
harshness,   consistently  with    the   objects 
which  the  Government  had  in  view;  and  he 
heartily  joined  with   the   noble   Lord  in 
trusting  that  the  affair  might  be  amicably 
arranged,  without  involving  considerations 
which  would  create  further  disturbances 
between  Powers  now  at  peace,  who  woold. 
he  trusted,  be  convinced — if  they  were  not 
so    already — that   Great  Britain  bad   no 
other  object  in  the  proceeding  but  that  of 
doing  justice  to  what  they  considered  the 
just  claims  of  one  of  our  own  subjects. 
With  respect  to  those  documents  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  particularly  alluded  as 
having  found  their  way  before  the  public. 
without  having  been  laid  upon  the  table  of 
their   Lordships*  House,   they  had  found 
their   way  to   the  public   by    means  into 
which  he  was  not  then  able  to  enter,  but 
which  could  only  have  been  so  made  pubtic 
by  the  unpardonable  negligence,  to  aay  the 
least  of  it,  of  some  person — ^he  was  not  pro- 
pared  to  say   by  whose  negligence — hut 
whoever  that   functionary  might    be  who 
had  so  far  neglected  his  duties,   he  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  had  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  he  would  be  subjected  to 
some  inquiry  upon  the  part  of  that  Power 
whose  confidence  had  been  so  abused,  and 
whose  authority  was  so  great  that  he  feh 
certain  it  would  disdain  to  have  recourse 
to  any  imperfect  publication  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  that  which  had  been  referred  to, 
and  especially  pending  these  negotiations 
of  a  public  and  important  character,  which 
would  be  equally  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
venience of  the  negotiation  and  the  dignity 
of  the  party  concerned. 

Lord  STANLEY  requested  the  noble 
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one  point  of  the  speech  which  he  had  just 
made.  He  understood  the  noble  Marquess 
to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  the  despatch 
containing  a  formal  offer  of  her  good  offices 
not  having  been  received  from  France  till 
the  7th  of  February,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  instructions  for  Sir  T.  Wyse  not  hav- 
ing been  then  prepared  or  submitted  for 
approbation  to  Her  Majesty,  a  delay  from 
the  8th  to  the  15th  of  February  took  place, 
but  that  on  the  latter  day  the  instructions 
were  sent  out.  The  noble  Marquess  had 
also  stated,  that  previous  to  the  receipt  of 
those  instructions,  Sir  W.  Parker  and  Sir 
T.  Wyse  had  proceeded  to  act  on  the  private 
letter  addressed  to  the  latter  Gentleman 
by  Lord  Palmerston.  Now,  the  private 
letter  of  his  Lordship  was  said  to  be  writ- 
ten on  the  5th  of  February,  and  the  formal 
official  letter  was  said  to  be  written  on  the 
8th  of  the  same  month.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess had  told  their  Lordships  that  those 
letters  had  been  received  in  Greece  on  the 
18th  or  19th  of  February.  If  so,  why 
were  not  hostilities  stopped  sooner  ?  He 
could  not  of  course  doubt  the  facts  as  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  Marquess.  He  saw 
it  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  correspondent 
of  the  Times  at  Athens,  dated  February 
28,  that  **  the  blockade  on  that  day  still 
continued  in  full  force;  that  the  number 
of  Greek  ships  captured  by  the  British 
squadron  was  now  considerable;  and  that 
their  value  was  certainly  greater  than  the 
sum  demanded  by  England.**  Again,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  the  correspondent  of 
the  same  paper  wrote  that  '*  the  blockade 
still  continued,  and  with  as  great  vigour  as 
ever.**  These  statements  were  so  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  that  made  by  the 
noble  Marquess  with  respect  to  the  time 
of  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  that  he  was 
perfectly  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  them.  What 
he  wanted,  therefore,  to  know,  was  how 
the  24th  of  February  came  to  be  fixed  upon 
for  the  suspension?  Private  instructions 
had  been  received  on  the  19th,  the  public 
despatch  was  received  on  the  1st  of  March, 
and  yet  it  was  upon  the  24th  of  February 
— not  upon  the  receipt  of  the  private  letter 
previously  sent,  nor  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
public  despatch,  which  did  not  arrive  till 
afterwards — that,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Marquess,  the  suspension 
of  hostilities  took  place,  but  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  public  journals,  was  not  until  the 
1st  of  March.  He  was  not  able  to  recon- 
cile these  discrepancies;  perhaps  the  noble 
Marquess  could  satisfy  the  House  upon  the 
subject. 
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The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
thought  that  the  apparent  contradiction 
could  be  easily  explained.  Sir  W.  Parker, 
writing  upon  the  24th  of  February,  stated 
that  he  had  since  the  18th — he  did  not  say 
upon  what  day  he  had  received  the  letter 
— ^but  that  since  the  18th  he  had  discon- 
tinued the  blockade.  It  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  him  to  have  done  so  earlier  than 
he  did,  and  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that 
Sir  W.  Parker,  acting  upon  his  instruc- 
tions, and  the  private  information  which 
he  had  received,  was  prepared  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  suspending  the  block- 
ade. He  did  not  discontinue  the  embargo 
till  the  Ist  of  March,  but  the  system  of 
taking  the  vessels  was  discontinued  before 
that  time. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  fully  concurred  in 
the  wish  expressed  upon  both  sides  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  that  the  unhappy  dif- 
ferences which  had  sprung  up  might  spee- 
dily and  entirely  be  done  away  with  through 
the  good  offices  of  France. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

EMIGRANT  SHIPS. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing Motion : — 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  return 
of  all  the  Penalties  imposed  and  levied  on  owners, 
masters,  captains,  and  others,  for  breaches  of  the 
Act  of  5th  and  6th  of  Victoria,  known  hy  the 
name  of'  the  Passengers'  Act,'  since  the  said  Act 
came  into  force  ;  specifying  the  amount  of  fine, 
the  year  when  such  penalty  was  imposed,  the  pe- 
riod when  paid,  how  such  penalty  was  disposed  of, 
the  name  of  the  ship,  the  name  of  the  ofifender, 
and  the  offence  he  committed  ;  together  with  the 
name  of  the  port  where  the  party  was  convicted, 
and  the  officer  who  enforced  it." 

He  said  that  he  had  delayed  making  this 
Motion  at  the  request  of  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Colonial  Department,  who 
had  told  their  Lordships  that  they  ought 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  documents  from  the  Colo- 
nial Office  which  had  been  laid  upon  their 
table  before  they  proceeded  to  consider  the 
present  Motion.  That  certainly  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  postponement,  and  he, 
following  the  a<lvice  of  the  noble  Earl,  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  make  himself 
roaster  of  the  information  which  those  docu- 
ments had  furnished  to  their  Lordships. 
But,  though  these  statements  were  not 
without  considerable  effect  upon  his  mind, 
yet  they  by  no  means  deterred  him  from 
proceeding  with  l\\<i  \as^  >Jck»x\s>fc\i»^>Mx- 
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of  the  Souse  to  the  abuses  that  occurred, 
not  occasionally,  but  systematically,  on 
board  almost  all  emigrant  Tessels — not 
merely  the  wickedness  and  the  profligacy 
for  which  they  were  notorious,  but  the  in- 
famous frauds  that  were  practised  with  re- 
gard to  the  supply  of  provisions,  and  other 
abuses  by  which  emigrants  were  exposed 
to  sufferings  of  various  kinds.  He  should 
state  that  his  sources  of  information  were 
numerous,  comprising  *•  blue  books," 
pamphlets,  and  letters,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thority of  many  captains  and  ship  sur- 
geons; and  he  therefore  considered  himself 
competent  to  bring  the  matter  fully  before 
them.  The  most  cursory  glance  would  at 
once  show  there  was  no  safety  or  protec- 
tion for  female  emigrants ;  and  indeed 
scarcely  anything  like  fair  play  for  any 
class  of  emigrants.  When  the  poor  emi- 
grant) left  his  home,  he  usually  proceeded 
to  one  of  the  outports,  where  his  troubles 
really  began,  and  where  he  became  the  vic- 
tim of  the  most  inordinate  extortion.  As 
to  young  female  emigrants,  so  soon  as 
they  were  placed  on  board  an  emigrant 
ship,  they  were  deprived  of  the  least  se- 
curity; they  were  exposed  to  every  means 
of  corruption  and  profligacy,  a  condition 
which  chiefly  arose  in  consequence  of  no 
sufficient  care  or  attention  being  paid  to 
the  proper  selection  of  officers  and  sur- 
geoUs  for  those  vessels — more  especially 
the  surgeons,  to  whom  much  was  confldcd. 
It  could  scarcely  bo  too  often  said  that 
those  surgeons  were  not  selected  as  they 
ought  to  be;  for,  as  their  Lordships  must 
be  well  aware,  a  great  deal  of  power  and 
authority  was  intrusted  to  them.  When 
placed  on  board  ship — although  the  printed 
regulations  were  admirable — in  nine  cases 
out  of  every  ten  the  comforts  of  the  emi- 
grants, their  wants,  and,  he  might  say, 
their  safety,  was  not  attended  to.  When 
the  emigrant  arrived  at  his  or  her  destina- 
tion, the  agent  came  on  board,  and  ques- 
tioned them  in  presence  of  the  captain, 
surgeon,  officers,  and  crew  as  to  whether 
they  had  any  complaint  or  charge  to  pre- 
fer. But  the  emigrant  well  knew  that  he 
was  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  these  par- 
ties, who  still  retained  control  over  the 
scanty  stock  of  luggage  possessed  by  him, 
and  of  course  he  remained  silent.  Now, 
he  (the  Earl  of  Mountcasholl)  felt  con- 
vinced that,  but  for  that  system  of  silent 
intimidation,  the  emigrant  could  speak  a 
great  deal  of  his  sufferings,  his  wrongs, 
and  hiB  bad  treatment  in  gcncroX.    T\i^ 
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on  landing,  generallj  felt  faTonrablj  dii- 
posed  to  the  captain  aiid  offlcen,  who,  ia 
the  majority  of  instances,  were  acqoaini- 
ances  of  his,  and  whose  misdoingB  he  con- 
sequently wished  to  screen  and  slur  orer; 
for  the  emigrants,  whom  he  might  never 
see  again,  he  felt  little  concern  or  interest. 
Such  was   the  state  of  things    which  the 
emigrant  to  Australia  had  to  encounter; 
but  the  truth  of  which  seldom   came  oat 
However,  there  was  sufficient  eridence  to 
prove  the  existence  of  such  practices.     As 
to  the  provisions  on  board  emigrant  ships, 
nothing  could  be  worse,  and  nothing  which 
more    frequently  produced    disease    aod 
death,  but  in  an  especial  degree  had  they 
a  right  to  complain  of  the  snpplj  of  wate^. 
Water  was    supplied    by   pumping   from 
barges  which  came  alongside  the  ressels. 
Now  he  would  mention  a  case  that  had  oc- 
curred in  the  port  of  London.     It  was  the 
practice  of   the  men  who  worked   those 
barges  to  go  on  shore  to  dinner  at  a  cer- 
tain fixed  hour  every  day.     Upon  one  oc- 
casion it  happened  that  their  barge  sank 
and  went  to  the  bottom  during  the  dinner 
hour,  and  when  they  raised  her   it  wis 
found  that  holes  had  been  bored  low  down 
in  her  sides,  which  caused  her  to  aink;  and 
what  was  the  fact  ?     That  all  this  time, 
instead  of  supplying  pure  water,  as   the 
bargemen  professed  to  do,  thcj  were  send- 
ing into  the  ship  nothing  but  the  dirty 
filthy  puddle  of  the  Thames  below  bridge, 
which  flowed  through  the  holes  bored  in 
the  barge  for  the  express  purpose  of  letting 
it  in.     That  such  water  would  necessarilr 
lead  to  disease  was  a  truth  upon  which  it 
was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  insist; 
that  it  had  done  so  was  a  fact  perfectly 
well  attested.     He   should  come   to   the 
subject  of  meat.     It  had  long  been  noto- 
rious that  the  passengers  in  the  emigrant 
vessels  were  supplied  with  a  yery  bad  de- 
scription of  food;  that  a  groat  deal  of  bid 
meat  was  received  on  board  those  yessels, 
of  which  a  remarkable  instance  occurred 
on  board  the  bark  Aden.    As  soon  as  they 
got  out  to  sea,  the  stench  from  the  bad 
meat  made  them  all  so  ill  that  they  were 
glad  to  creep  into  any  comer  of  the  ship 
to  escape  from  its  dreadful  influence.    The 
passengers  remonstrated,  and  the  surgeon 
promised   them   that  when  they  reached 
Plymouth,  at  which  port  they  put  in,  the 
evil  should  be  remedied;  but  that  promise 
was  not  fulfilled.      He  should  read  the 
words  of  the  statement  that  had  been  for- 
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their  own  eipnltei,  left  GnveMnd  on  ths  ISth 
of  Jaat  Mij,  and  urived  at  I'ort  AdeUida  on  the 
llth  of  September.  In  ■  ilatement  aigned  by 
thirtjr-flve  pmengers  thejr  say — '  Our  first  source 
of  complaint  and  grievBDCO  arose  out  oftbo  man- 
ner in  nbich  the  ship  was  provinioaed.  We  had 
good  meat  till  we  left  Gravesend,  but  u  aoon  as 
we  got  out  to  sea  there  arose  such  a  ilench  as 
was  quite  uabearnble  from  some  fleah  which  wai 
boiling  in  our  cook's  ooppcra.  This,  more  than 
the  rolling  of  the  ship,  turned  us  all  sick,  and  we 
went  into  every  out-of-the-way  plaes  to  aToid  the 
■tench.  The  surgeon  deolareii  it  would  bring  on 
■omo  disorder,  and  promised  to  see  the  Government 
inipcclor  about  it  on  arnial  at  Plymouth:  bnt  he 
didnot  doso.  This  meat  was  given  us  on  three  suc- 
oosilTe  days,  after  leaving  Graieaend,  a^d  we  all 
became  so  ill  ahd  hungry  that  we  threatened  to  kill 
the  oats  and  boil  them.  On  the  third  day  the  stuff 
was  left  boiling  in  the  coppers,  all  the  passongen 
luiTing  agreed  to  allow  none  to  be  taken  between 
decks,  or  even  out  of  the  cook's  boiler.' " 
What  waa  the  infereDce  to  bo  derived  frotD 
that  and  Bimilbr  itistitnces  f  The  obrious 
iDferciice  was  this — that  if  the  laws  were 
rendered  strioBcnt,  were  tlien  properly  en- 
forced,  aad  the  offeoderH  pun i shed,  the 
practices  of  which  the  countrif  had  such 
just  right  to  complain  would  cease  and  dis- 
appear altogether.  His  impression  was, 
that  this  clflsa  of  offenders  were  very  rarely 
punished  ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  wore  brought  to  justice,  the  punisli- 
meat  was  always  of  the  most  lenient  kind. 
Id  one  case — a  North  American  emigra- 
tion ship  (tho  Concord)  that  came  under 
his  notice — the  passcngera  on  their  landing 
made  application  to  a  magistrate,  and  he, 
as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  regarded  the 
offence  as  very  venial.  On  account  of  one 
case  the  magistrate  inflicted  a  penalty  of 
6s.  8d.,  and  then  the  master  of  the  emi- 
grant Teasel  compounded  with  several 
others  at  the  rate  of  5s.  a  head.  He 
would  ask  their  Lordships,  when  they 
looked  at  the  circumstances,  to  say  what 
other  results  could  be  expected.  The  peo- 
ple who  went  out  in  those  veaacls  were 
necessarily  very  poor  and  ignorant;  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  law,  and  it  was  next 
to  uaclesa  for  them  to  appeal  to  any  magis- 
trate; for  the  sympathies  of  magistrates 
were  all  with  the  captains  and  officers,  and 
all  against  the  unfortunate  passengers ; 
whereas  the  feeling  ought  to  be  all  the  other 
way,  for  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  cap- 
tains, officers,  and  surgeon  superintendents, 
was  too  often  the  eiception,  and  evil  con- 
duct the  rule.  He  held  in  his  hand  various 
documents,  to  some  of  which  he  would 
call  (ho  attention  of  the  House;  one  par- 
ticularly frooi  Liverpool,  which  had  refer- 
ence to  the  supply  of  provisions.  It  was 
in  these  frords : — 


1  have  been  at  a  loss  (knowing  the  great  Cw- 
i.idiousnesB,  and  properly  so,  of  the  tnasten  of 
London  long-vojage  ships  as  to  the  articles  of 
l>eef  and  pork]  Co  aecodht  tor  the  largo  purchsset 
made  here  from  time  to  time  (but  more  particu- 
,rly  Tery  recently)  of  the  most  inferior  and 
>wesC-priced  American  beef  and  pork  to  be  (baitd 
'.  this  port.  It  now  strikes  me  that  all  this  bad 
icat.  rejected  by  our  sbipmuters  in  this  t>ort, 
SB  been  pm^hased  by  the  London  contractors  tor 
tho  May  emigrant  ships,  particnlarly  for  Australia, 
fitting  out  in  London.  In  the  month  of  No- 
Kr  I  had  occasion  to  Institul^  partieular  in- 
I  as  to  the  stacks  of  pr^lsioos  here,  and 
led  from  our  most  respectable  dealers  and 
brokers  that  it  consisted  of  solne  tboasoBdi  of 
tierces  of  American  be«f  and  pork,  which  was, 
irith  the  eieeptlon  of  a  small  quantity,  perfect 
rubbish  :  that  our  dealer*  had  culled  all  the  ^obd 
Dcariy  out  of  some  3fl,OD0  tierces  oF  beeT,  oar  im- 
port ;  and  that  what  then  remained  was  such  at 
shipmasters  and  owners  would  not  take." 

It  was  thus  that  the  emigranta  were  treated 
on  their  voyages  to  Australia.  It  was 
manifest  that  no  sufficient  care  waa  taken 
in  England  to  appoint  proper  emigration 
agents.  But,  after  all,  it  was  not  to  b« 
denied  that  those  who  examined  the  prft- 
risions  had  rather  a  difficult  task  to  per- 
form ;  for  they  could  not  open  and  examine 
all  the  tierces  of  heef  or  barrels  of  pork; 
it  would  not  improve  the  provisions,  but 
rather  injure  them,  if  anything  of  the  sort 
were  done.  This  state  of  things,  however, 
sometimea  led  to  very  grievous  frands. 
The  captains  often  concealed  in  the  holds 
old  provisions  that  they  had  left  over  from 
a  previous  voyage.  Those  provisions  were 
generally  in  the  very  worst  condition — 
sometimea  in  a  state  almost  putrid.  They 
were  kept  concealed  till  the  vessel  pro- 
ceeded out  to  sea,  and  such  vile  food  often 
produced  sickness  and  death.  It  waa 
found,  on  calculation,  that  si  many  as  1^ 
per  cent  of  the  passengers  lo  Australia 
died  on  the  voyage,  which  constituted  a 
very  large  proportion.  There  certainly 
should  not  be  so  many  in  the  abort  space  of 
four  months,  and  some  of  the  chief  causes 
might  be  traced  to  bad  food  and  had  water. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  spoken  only  of  food; 
he  ahould  read  a  pasaage  from  a  newspaper 
which  he  held  in  hand,  called  the  South 
AtittralUm  Neuii.  [It  iras  objected  by 
Earl  Grey  that  the  noble  Loid  should  con- 
fine himself  to  official  documents.}  If 
there  were  anything  wrong  in  the  paper, 
the  noble  Earl  could  answer  it.  The  pas- 
sage which  he  proposed  to  read  consisted 
chiefly  of  questions,  to  which  the  noble 
Earl  might  give  replies  if  be  thonght  pro- 
per.    The  passage  run  l\iMa  -. — 
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two  of  the  vessels,  the  Aden  and  John  Munnf 
were  anythins;  but  satisfied  with  their  treatment 
Tbe  commanders  are  charged  with  dereliction  o 
duty,  allowing  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  immo- 
rality to  prevail,  and  neglecting  to  servo  out  suffi- 
cient and  good  provisions.  The  case  of  the  latter 
ship,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  worst ;  and 
though  the  captain  held  a  meeting  on  the  7th  of 
October  to  vindicate  and  exculpate  his  procedure, 
ho  seems  to  have  fiuled  in  doing  so.  About  thirty 
or  forty  of  tho  passonjE^ers  were  present,  some  of 
whom  justified  his  conduct ;  and  the  SoiUh  Aus- 
tralian RegitteTf  in  noticing  the  matter,  makes 
the  foUowmg  remark : — '  No  one  impugns  his 
(Captain  Pearson's)  nautical  skill,  but  did  he  deny 
that  his  vessel  was  badly  provisioned,  and  that  in 
port  many  of  the  passengers  were  provisioning 
themselves  ?  Did  he  deny  tho  open  sale  of  spirits 
from  the  cuddy  during  the  voyage,  even  on  the 
Sabbath  day  ?  Did  he  deny  tho  prevalence  of 
drinking,  gambling,  and  smoking  between- 
decks  ?  Did  he  deny  the  connivance  at  im- 
moral conduct  ?  Did  he  discountenance  the 
foolish  and  dangerous  use  of  firearms  by  way  of 
pastime  on  deck  ?  And  is  he  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  ship  was  more  than  once  in  danger  of 
being  set  on  fire  by  such  practices  ?  Does  he 
mean  to  say,  that  having  signed  the  necessary 
certificate  that  the  required  quantity  of  provisions 
was  on  board,  he  was  not  to  blame  when  the  pas- 
sengers were  put  on  short  allowance  (»f  water  and 
provisions  ?  Does  he  deny  the  use  by  himself  and 
his  officers  of  vulgar,  profane,  and  abusive  Ian 
guage  towards  the  passengers  ? 
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The  press,  the  public  feeling  of  the  country, 
public  meetings,  the  House  of  Commons — in 
short,  every  power  in  the  land  would  com- 
pel the  noble  Earl  to  alter  a  system  which 
was  degrading  to  the  nation  and  oppressive 
to  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  These  things 
were  facts;  they  ought  to  be  rectified,  and 
as  long  as  he  had  life  he  would  persist  till 
the  atrocity  was  put  a  stop  to.  He  would 
now  call  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the 
surgeons;  and  he  believed  the  noble  Earl 
had,  by  this  time,  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  and  was  satisfied  that  what 
he  (the  Earl  of  Mountcashell)  had  stated 
was  correct.  Indeed,  he  had  rather  under- 
stated than  overstated  the  real  circumstan- 
ces. The  blue  book  which  had  been  laid 
on  the  table  would  amply  prove  all  his 
charges,  and,  in  fact,  be  had  derived  a 
yast  deal  of  additional  information  from 
it.  When  their  Lordships  considered  how 
much  was  intrusted  to  the  surgeons  of 
emigrant  vessels,  and  that  it  was  not 
enough  for  them  to  be  merely  medical 
men  but  men  of  character,  he  thought 
they  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  pro- 
per persons  for  the  post.  He  had  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  little  or  no  attention 
had  been  paid  at  the  Colonial  Office  to  the 
character  of  the  medical  of&cera  or  ^uv^^^ou- 


BQperiiitendento.  The  Emigration  Commii* 
sioners,  indeed,  required  testimonials  of 
competence,  but  after  those  had  been  prr 
duced,  little  further  inquiry  took  place. 
'.  [Earl  Gret  :  No,  no !  ]  He  asserted  it— 
I  repeated  that  but  little  inquiry  was  made 
I  into  the  character  of  the  surgeons.  la 
i  that  way  the  appointment  of  the  madman, 
j  to  which  he  alluded  the  other  day»  migbt 
I  be  accounted  for.  Well»  what  had  been 
:  the  result  ?  Let  the  pages  of  the  blue 
book  answer.  At  page  19  it  was  stated, 
,  *'  the  surgeon  of  the  Waverley  treated  one 
>  of  the  unmarried  females  improperly.'* 
'  Tho  surgeon  of  the  Lysander  **  was  unaUe 
to  maintain  respect  for  himself,  or  proper 
discipline  on  board." — (P.  38.)  The  sur- 
geon of  the  Thom<u  Arhuthnoi  **  treated 
some  of  the  single  female  emigrants  inde- 
cently."—(P.  51.)  The  chief  officer  alio 
had  been  found  in  the  berth  of  one  of  the 
women.  The  surgeon  of  the  iVilliam 
Morris  was  reported  to  be  *'  ill-suited  for 
his  office." — (P.  53.)  The  surgeon  of  the 
Thetis  '*  was  careless  of  his  duty  and  habi- 
tually drunk"  (p.  83);  and  much  sickness 
prevailed  on  board  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. Next  came  tho  case  of  the  Earl 
Grey  (p.  117),  in  connexion  with  which 
the  orphan  girls  from  Belfast  had  got  such 
a  bad  character.  The  surgeon  was  said 
"to  have  shown  want  of  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion." The  matron  was  inefficient,  and 
some  of  the  officers  paid  improper  atten- 
tions to  the  young  girls  on  board,  while 
the  crew  appear  to  have  had  an  unrcstriet- 
ed  intercourse  with  them.  Now,  here  were 
a  number  of  young  and  inexperienced  girls 
put  on  board  a  vessel,  and  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  crew  without  protection  or  guidance. 
When  they  arrived  they  were  branded  as 
improper  characters,  and  the  guardians 
were  accused  of  having  sent  out  abandoned 
girls  to  the  colony.  Justice  had  not  been 
done  either  to  those  young  girls,  or  to  the 
guardians,  who  had  done  their  best  to  se- 
lect proper  persons.  Because  some  few 
women  from  other  unions,  who  were  no 
better  than  they  should  be,  particularly 
those  from  Dunganuon,  had  got  into  the 
vessel,  tho  whole  body  of  the  Belfast  girk 
was  charged  in  that  wholesale  way:  where- 
as out  of  forty-six  there  were  hut  four 
really  bad,  all  the  others  having  turned 
out  to  be  excellent  characters.  To  go  on 
with  the  list  of  emigrant  ships.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  case  of  the  jS^a6raoft,  to 
which  he  had  already  called  attention,  he 
would  pass  to  the  James  Gibb  (p.  163), 
i;\i^\^  \)C!k^  ^\tt^<^^\i  «&iiyfi^  ihft  officers  of 
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the  ship  to  caiTj  on  an  improper  inter- 
course with  the  female  emigrants.  At  page 
193  it  was  stated,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
captain,  the  surgeon,  and  of  the  matron  of 
the  Inconstant  was  **  indiscreet,*'  and  that 
"  the  surgeon  ought  not  to  he  employed 
again.*'       Those    extracts    showed    that 
things  were  not  carried  on  in  precisely  the 
way  the  nohle  Earl  would  have  the  House 
and  the  country  to  believe.     The  conduct 
of  some  of  the  officers  had  heen  equally 
had.     It  would  be  seen,  on  reference  to 
the  blue  book,  that  the  chief  officer  of  the 
Thomas  Arhuthnot  and  the  second  mate  of 
the  General  Palmer  had  behaved  impro- 
perly to  the  female  passengers  (p.  51,  o8). 
On  board  the  Earl  Grey,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond mates  were  said  to  have  paid  *'  im- 
f  roper  personal  attention  to  some  of  the 
rish  orphan  girls;**  and  the  cook  was  said 
*'  to   have  taken   liberties  with   some   of 
them.**     On  board  the  James  Gihb,  the 
officers  and  seamen  were  reported  to  have 
been  guilty  of  similar  conduct.  He  begged 
the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord  to  a  state- 
ment at  page  125.     It  was  of  the  most 
important  character,   and   demanded  the 
most  serious  consideration.    It  was  stated, 
that  six  of  the  females  who  went  out  in 
the  ship  Manchester  to  Port  Phillip,  were 
hired,  on  board,  the  moment  thoy  arrived, 
by  notorious  brothel  keepers.     Was  it  for 
such  purposes  as  those  we  sent  out  vir- 
tuous women  to  our  colonies  ?    Would  Go- 
vernment deal  with  these  facts  or  not  ? 
He  called  their  attention  to  it,  and  the 
country   would    expect    them    to  find   a 
remedy.     If  any  of  their  Lordships  turned 
to  page  188,  they  might  see  the  details 
of  the  ••flogging'*  inflicted  on  four  girls  on 
board  the  Eamilies,     He  knew  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  manage  emigrant  vessels, 
and  how  hard  to  control  violent  and  ill* 
tempered  women;  but  such  a  proceeding' 
as  that  was  disgraceful  to  those  concerned 
in  it.     lie  believed  these  evils  could  not 
be  remedied   by  the  present  Passengers* 
Act.     It  was  defective  and  impei*fect,  and 
could  never  insure  adequate  control  over 
the  surgeon  and  officers;  but  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  amend  it;  and 
the  country  would  look  to  the  noble  Earl 
opposite,  on  whom  the  responsibility  rest- 
ed, for  a  measure  to  put  an  end  to  such  a 
system  as  that  he  had  described.     These 
facts  were  recent.     They  were  all  to  be 
found  in  the  last  three  books  laid  on  the 
table,  and  entitled  *•  Papers  relative  to  emi- 
gration to  the  Australian  colonics."    But 
if  thejr  went  farther  back  they  would  find 
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just  the  same  state  of  things.  Ten  years 
ago,  just  as  great  atrocities  had  been  per- 
petrated. On  this  point  he  begged  to 
read  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  himself, 
which  afforded  a  striking  instance  of  pro« 
fligacy  : — 

"In  1841  I  sailed  from  London  m  the  preli- 
minary expedition  for  the  settlement  of  Nelson, 
New  Zealand,  in  the  capacity  of  principal  surveyor 
and  engineer  for  that  settlement.   Our  party  com- 
prised nearly  eighty  picked  men,  most  of  them 
married.     Their  wives  did  not  accompany  them, 
as  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  our  employers 
that  a  careful  selection  of  a  suitable  site  should  be 
made,  which  might  probably  occupy  us  for  some 
months  after  our  arrival  at  New  Zealand.     On 
our  departure  the  directors  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company  assured  the  men  that  the  safety,  com- 
fort, and  wel&re  of  their  wives  should  be  most  re- 
ligiously cared  for ;  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Ross 
Mangles,  especially  pledged  himself  to  the  exercise 
of  such  caro  on  their  behalf.     About  six  months 
later,  in  1841,  the  women  embarked  in  a  ship 
called  the  Llm/ds*;  on  her  arrival  at  Nelson,  a 
complaint  was  made  to  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany's agent,  that  shortly  after  sailing  the  captain 
and  his  crew  had  frequented  the  women's  apart- 
ments, and  during  the  voyage  had  lived  in  de- 
bauchery with  a  considerable  number,  to  the  great 
grievance  and  discomfort  of  those  who  remained 
fiiithful  to  their  husbands,  and  also  that  the  great 
mortality  amongst  the  children  during  the  passage 
was  attributable  to  gross  neglect  both  on  the  part 
of  the  doctor  and  of  the  adulterous  mothers.    The 
case  was  investigated,  the  charge  fully  substan- 
tiated, and  reported  by  the  agent  to  the  directors 
of  the  Now  Zealand  Company.     The  second  vessel 
which  sailed  from  London  for  Nelson  was  the  Mary 
AnnCy  carrying  out  a  large  number  of  cabin  and 
steerage  emigrants — amongst  the  former  a  son  of 
a  director  of   tho    company,  in  the  capacity  of 
emigration  agent  to  the  settlement.    A  highly  re- 
spectable cabin  passenger  (now  residing  in  Eng- 
land) informed  mo  on  his  arrival  at  Nelson,  that 
the  ship  had  been  a  '  floating  brothel'  during  the 
passage.     In  the  instance  of  this  ship  no  investi- 
gation took  place,  but  I  may  state  one  case  of  pe- 
culiar depravity.     The  first  mate  of  the  Mary 
Anne  had  seduced  and  got  with  child  a  girl  searoel  j 
15  years  of  age,  a  daughter  of  a  cabin  passenger. 
He  had  also  cohabit^  with  the  wife  of  another 
passenger  (recently  married)  and  with  other  wo- 
men, and  at  Nelson  he  left  the  ship,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  in  open  adultery  with  the  married 
woman." 

These  were  melancholy  statements,  and 
showed  the  continuance  of  evils  which  they 
must  all  deplore.  And  what  must  the  re- 
sult be  ?  That  the  well-disposed  portion  of 
the  community  would  refrain  from  tempt- 
ing such  risks,  that  they  would  not  trust 
themselves  on  the  ocean,  and  that  in  future 
our  only  emigrants  would  be  the  very 
sweepings  of  the  streets — the  thieves,  pros- 
titutes, and  vagabonds  of  England.  A  let- 
ter had  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Sldk^'i  K^t- 
bert,  in  Te\&\.\ou  Vo  \i\%  ^wi  \w  %«ii^yxi%  W3^» 
d\BtreB«ed  no^SVo^om^^xi  Vi  feJMto^i^>^x^»^ 
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which  he  would  read  an  extract.  With 
every  respect  for  the  motives  of  that  gen- 
tleman, he  feared  that  unless  something 
was  done  to  alter  the  present  system,  those 
poor  women  would  ho  of  no  service  to  the 
colony,  and  99  out  of  every  1 00  would  end 
hy  going  on  the  streets  of  Sydney.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  to  which  he  referred, 
said — 

"  I  have  only  time  to  observe,  that  if  yoa  are 
about  to  depend  on  Grovemuent  aid  and  the  pre- 
sent Government  machinery,  for  the  care  and 
distribution  of  your  emigrants  in  Australia,  God 
help  the  poor  women  !  Had  I  time  or  space,  I 
would  prove  the  flagrant  want  of  common  sense 
displayed  by  the  emigration  officials,  and  the  utter 
absence  of  all  proper  means  for  protecting  and 
distributing  female  emigrants,  as  shown  in  the 
course  of  1848  and  1849.  If  you  have  nothing 
better  to  depend  upon  than  the  present  Govern- 
ment machinery,  the  principal  result  of  your 
charity  will  be  to  increase  the  numbers  of  unfor- 
tunates who  already  crowd  Australian  seaports." 

Again,  he  said — 

"  The  mere  shovelling  in  of  distressed  degraded 
women  will  never  do — the  people  who  rejected 
cargoes  of  our  convicts  will  not  accept  cargoes  of 
our  strumpets." 

The  author  of  that  letter  was  well  known, 
and  he  (Lord  Mountcashell)  placed  reli- 
ance on  his  statements.  Bad  as  was  the 
case  of  many  poor  women  in  London,  he 
would  not  advise  them  to  venture  their 
persons  on  hoard  an  emigrant  ship  to  Aus- 
tralia till  better  regulations  for  their  pro- 
tection had  heen  adopted.  The  noble  Lord 
concluded  with  the  Motion  already  given, 
and  stated  that  he  would  postpone  another 
Motion  which  stood  in  his  name  for  an  Ad- 
dross  to  Her  Majesty  for  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  the  Sabraon, 

Eakl  grey  said,  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site had  stated  in  his  speech  that  ho  had 
stated  enough  to  induce  their  Lordships  to 
grant  the  returns  for  which  he  moved;  but 
he  (Earl  Grey)  helieved  they  would  all 
agree  with  him  in  this,  that  the  nohle  Earl 
had  said  enough  to  show  that  he  had  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  sweeping  charge 
he  made  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Australian  agents  had  acted. 
He  had  divided  his  charge  into  two  parts. 
First,  he  complained  of  the  quality  of  the 
provisions  served  out  to  the  emigrants  on 
board  the  ships  bound  for  Australia;  and, 
next,  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  super- 
intending surgeons.  With  regard  to  auy 
abuse  as  to  the  supply  of  provisions,  he 
(Earl  Groy)  entreated  of  the  noble  Earl  to 
mention  any  one  individual  case,  and  if  he 
did  so,  he  (Earl   Grey)  was  &&l\&^ed  V\e 


not  produce  a  aingle  case,  except  on  IIm 
authority  of  a  newspaper  which  had  ar- 
rived overland  from  India,  hefore  the  of- 
ficial intelligence  coold  be  received. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL 
begged  to  say  he  had  referred  the  noble 
Earl  to  a  particular  page  in  the  book  oa 
the  table.  Ho  had  referred  the  noble  £ari 
to  the  facts,  and  stated  the  vesaeL 

Earl  GREY  :  The  noble  Earl  had  cer- 
tainly  found  a  case  where  the  ship  was 
stated  to  be  sinking,  but  the  report  with  re- 
spect to  that  vessel  said  the  proyisions  and 
water  were  good;  so  that  that  caae,  instead 
of  making  out  his  argument,  did  entirely 
the  reverse.    The  other  was  a  case  founded 
on  a  report  in  a  newspaper,  from  which  it 
appeared   that  thirty-five  persons  out  of 
150  embarked  complained  of  the  quality  of 
the  provisions  between  Grayesend  and  Ply- 
mouth.   That  was  not  a  GoTemment  ship; 
but  he  felt  bound,  injustice  to  the  respect- 
able shipowners  by  whom  the  trade  wu 
conducted,  to  say  he  did  not  think  they 
were  liable  to  the  charge  that  had  been 
made.     He  had  seen  the  paper  stuck  i^ 
in  the  emigrant  ships  stating  if  anj  com- 
plaints were  to  be  made  about  provisions, 
or  any  other  matter,  there  was  the  emigra- 
tion officer  at  Plymouth,  and  the  a^ot  of 
the  charterers  of  the  ship,  who  would  be 
ready  to  investigate  any  complaint.     With 
respect  to  this  case  that  had  been  referred 
to,  it  appeared  that  the  ship  rolled  very 
much,  and  those  persons    never    having 
been  at  sea  before  got  very  sick.     They 
did  not  know  sea  life,  and  were  yerj  much 
discontented  with  their  dinner,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  their  stomachs; 
but  in  that  case  there  was  no  evidence  that 
they  had  complained  when  thej  reached 
Plymouth.     If  they  did  complain,   an  in- 
vestigation would  take  place»  and»  there- 
fore they  must  dismiss  that  case.     They 
had  a  sweeping  and  general  assertion  made 
that  the   provisions  were  of   bad  quality, 
and  that  bad  water  had  been  served  up. 
Against  that  charge  they  had  the  oflBcial 
reports  on  the  table  (after  a  deliberate  in- 
quiry at  the  ports  to   which    those  ships 
wero  consigned),  showing  the  result  of  the 
examination  that  took  place.  Just  to  show 
the  sort  of  manner  in  which  the  very  able 
and  energetic  emigration  o£Scer  at  Sydney 
had  conducted  the  inquiry,  he  would  refer 
to  page  62.      Mr.  Merryweather   stated 
that  the  Harbinger  was  very  well  suited 
for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants,  and  that 
\\i^  ^MT^eou   superintendent  appeared  to 
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manner,  and  reported  that  he  had  received 
effective  assistance  from  the  officers  and 
men.  That  was  a  specimen  of  the  reports 
that  had  hecn  made.  Every  ship  that 
arrived  was  carefully  examined  hy  the 
emigration  agent,  and  if  there  was  any 
ground  of  complaint,  there  was  the  most 
ample  opportunity  to  make  it.  The  nohle 
Earl  said  that  the  emigrants  were  over- 
awed hy  the  officers  of  the  ship,  hut  the 
manner  in  which  the  inquiry  was  conducted 
was  this  :  Mr.  Merry  weather  and  the  hoard 
who  made  the  inquiry  went  down  into  the 
cuddy  of  the  vessel,  and  no  officer  was 
present  except  the  surgeon,  whose  con- 
trol was  at  an  end  when  they  arrived — 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTOASHELL : 
Not  while  any  of  the  emigrants  remained 
on  hoard. 

Earl  GREY :  They  might  never  see 
him  again,  and  were  entirely  independent 
of  him,  and  it  was  certainly  found  that 
when  there  was  a  ground  of  complaint,  the 
complaint  was  made.  The  result  having 
been  inquired  into  in  that  manner,  it  was 
found  that  scarcely  in  one  instance  were 
provisions  of  bad  quality  stated  to  be 
used.  No  doubt  the  charterers  of  ships 
when  getting  a  large  quantity  of  provisions 
might  sometimes  get  a  cask  of  bad  water 
in  a  ship.  At  any  of  their  Lordships' 
tables  were  they  certain  always  that  bad 
meat  would  not  by  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstance be  served  up  to  them  ?  But 
every  possible  pains  were  taken  to  guard 
against  it,  and  if  they  looked  to  the  report 
from  each  individual  ship  that  was  printed 
for  Parliament,  they  would  find  that  the 
clearest  testimony  was  given  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  provisions  were  supplied 
to  passengers.  He  would  pass  from  that 
subject,  into  which  he  would  have  wished 
to  enter  more  fully  if  the  noble  Earl  had 
given  him  the  means  of  doing  so;  but 
when  he  gave  no  case  of  abuse,  he  (Earl 
Grey)  could  only  meet  hi9  assertion  by  an 
equally  general  statement,  and  challenge 
him,  from  the  report  on  the  table,  to  show 
a  case  where  bad  provisions  were  used. 
Then  came  the  case  of  the  surgeons.  The 
noble  Earl  said  that  the  surgeon-super- 
intendents habitually  misconducted  them 
selves^*^- 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTOASHELL: 
Not  all. 

Earl  GREY  :  The  noble  Lord  says  not 
all,  but  a  noble  Friend  near  me  reminds 
me  that  the  noble  Lord  said  "  that  good 
conduct  was  the  exception."  It  was  hit 
(Earl  Grey's)  dutj,  /unce  the  noble  Earl 


1 


had  brought  this  matter  forward,  to  have 
the  report  of  the  ships  that  had  arrived 
since  the  emigration  to  New  South  Wales 
was  resumed,  analysed,  and  to  see  what 
had  been  the  conduct  of  the  surgeons,  and 
he  found  the  whole  number  of  ships  of  the 
arrival  of  which  they  had  received  reports 
at  Port  Phillip  ^nd  South  Australia  was 
124.  Of  the  124  surgeons  of  those  ships, 
it  was  reported  that  70  had  very  efficiently 
performed  their  duty.  There  was  no  com- 
plaint of  28,  making  98  that  might  be  con- 
sidered as  good.  Of  four  there  were  favour- 
able reports,  but  qualified  in  some  way  or 
other,  often  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Six 
were  described  as  having  been  inefficient, 
including  two  who  had  became  inefficient 
from  bad  health.  Five  were  complained 
of  for  decided  inefficiency  and  misuse  of 
their  authority,  and  eleven  were  positively 
bad.  That  was  the  result  with  respect  to 
the  whole  number  of  124;  and  when  their 
Lordships  considered  how  the  selections 
were  often  niade,  that  sometimes  the  sur- 
geons must  be  found  on  very  short  notice, 
when  illness  prevented  the  person  origi- 
nally appointed  from  going  into  the  ship, 
they  would  agree  with  him  that  that  was 
not  a  very  large  percentage  of  misconduct. 
After  all,  some  of  the  cases  of  misconduct 
were  very  slight.  The  noble  Lord  had 
certainly  mentioned  a  flagrant  case — the 
case  of  the  Bamilies,  He  said  that  the 
surgeon  had  been  guilty  of  administering 
corporal  punishment  to  four  women.  He 
(Earl  Grey)  did  not  approve  of  that,  but 
here  was  the  report  on  the  subject.  It 
was  certainly  an  error  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  this  surgeon,  but  here  was  the  ac- 
count from  his  own  journal : — 

"  On  investigating  a  charge  made  by  Ann« 
Shepheard  against  four  girls,  I  found  they  had 
used  scurrilous  language,  and  knocked  her  down, 
and  took  fi*om  her  a  biscuit  and  butter.  I  thought 
it  right  to  punish  them  with  several  stripes  on  the 
shoulders,  in  the  presence  of  the  matron." 

The  punishment  was  inflicted  in  conse- 
quence of  bad  conduct,  but  he  (Earl  Grey) 
admitted  it  was  wrong  to  beat  women  at 
all;  but  when  violent  women  got  board 
ship,  and  ill-used  each  other,  and  commit- 
ted violent  assaults  upon  unoffending  par- 
ties, and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pun- 
ish corporally — ^that  punishment  not  being 
a  flogging  as  was  represented,  but  a  few 
strokes  on  the  shoulder  administered  in  the 
presence  of  the  matron — it  was  an  error  in 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  aur9^e<^\\.  ^<^x« 
tainW,  b\xi  uo^i  vi^  Tcici\i"^\xwi^  wssx^  "^si^ 
noble  EmWi^^Ol^^^y^^^-    '\lV^  \l^^^^«^^ 
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had  also  referred  to  an  Irisli  emigrant  res- 
>8el,  that  had  sailed  from  Belfast,  and 
quoted  a  passage  from  one  of  tbe  volumes 
on  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 


would  say,  in  confirmation  of  that,  that 
the  percentage  of  deaths  that  took  place 
on  board  those  vessels  was  a  conclusire 
proof  that  the  charge  was  not  true.     For 


that  the  surgeon  was  ineflficient.  He  beg- ,  if  ships  went  out  on  a  three  or  four  months' 
ged  to  remind  the  noble  Earl  that  the  re- 1  voyage  with  bad  provisions  and  putrid 
port  he  quoted  was  from  a  gentleman  who  water,  it  was  impossible  but  that  a  large 
never  saw  the  surgeon  and  never  saw  the  mortality  should  take  place  on  board  those 
ship.     But  what  was  the  judgment  formed  I  vessels.     But  what  was  the  fact?     Tbe 


by  the  committee  at  Sydney  after  looking 
over  the  ship,  and  investigating  on  the 
spot  the  conduct  of  the  surgeon?     They 


whole  mortality  very  little  exceeded  IJ  per 
cent  in  four  months.  Eyen  if  the  emi- 
grants consisted  entirely  of  adults,  taking 


said  the  surgeon-superintendent  appeared  I  the  casual  chances  of  human  life  and  the 
to  have  discharged  his  duty  in  an  efficient :  hardship  and  sea  voyage,  it  was  no  veiy 
manner,  and  stated  that  he  had  received  I  large  percentage;  hut  four-fifths  of  those 
all  requisite  assistance  from  the  master  of  deaths  were  children  under  seven  yean 
the  ship.  Those  persons  that  the  surgeon  old.  They  knew  that  no  human  care  or 
said  had  given  him  so  much  trouble,  had  |  precaution  could  make  a  long  sea  voyage 


been,  as  appeared  from  subsequent  reports, 
dismissed  for  misconduct  from  the  places 
they  obtained  on  their  arrival  in  the  co- 
lony, but  all  the  rest  got  good  places.  He 
believed,  in  point  of  fact,  tho  mistake  that 
had  been  made  was  in  taking  those  per- 


otherwise  than  injurious  to  joung  children. 
If  they  took  one  of  their  own  families  to 
Australia,  they  would  find  that  a  long  sea 
voyage  would  be  extremely  trying  to  chil- 
dren. In  the  great  majority  of  those  ships, 
if  they  examined  the  details  of  deaths. 


sons  from  town  workhouses,  because  the  '  they  would  find  no  deaths  of  adults  at  all; 
Irish  emigrants  selected  from  the  country   the  great  bulk  of  the  mortality  that  took 


workhouses  had  given  satisfaction.  Those 
sweeping  charges  of  the  noble  Lord's, 
though  supported  by  no  evideuce,  were 
doing  very  serious  injury.  They  had  a 
great  national  interest  in  promoting  emi- 
gration to  the  Australian  colonics;  and  to 


place  consisted  of  young  children.  That, 
in  fact,  was  conclusive  as  to  the  whole- 
some character  of  the  provisions  supplied. 
He  trusted  the  statement  of  the  noble  Eari 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  discouraging 
those  persons  who  contemplated  emigra- 


throw  discredit  on  the  manner  in  which  ;  tion  to  Australia.     He  thought  they  might 


that  emigration  was  conducted,  unless 
abuses  could  be  proved,  was,  he  must  say, 
exceedingly  injurious.  He  appealed  to  his 
noble  Friend  who  sat  on  the  bench  near 
him  (Lord  Monteagle),  who  knew  a  great 
deal  about  emigration,  as  to  the  evidence 
he  had  seen  on  the  subject.  He  had  seen 
the  most  unsuspicious  evidence  of  all,  the 
letters  written  after  their  arrival  bv  well- 
conducted  emigrants,  and  they  spoke  al- 
most in  high  terms  of  the  treatment  they 
received.  But  when  so  many  as  30,000 
emigrants  went  to  the  Australian  colonics 
in  the  last  year,  it  must  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  a  considerable  number  of 
persons,  who,  from  their  own  fault,  or 
temper,  found  the  passage  uncomfortable 
— who  were  discontented  with  all  tho  hard- 
ships of  a  long  sea  voyage,  and  therefore 
wrote  very  unfavourable  accounts  home. 
No  doubt  the  noble  Earl  had  made  his 
statement  from  the  best  motives;  but  he 
(Earl  Grey)  was  satisfied  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  been  deceived  by  the  mis-state- 
ments of  parties  of  this  description,  and 


safely  take  the  passage  in  a  ship  chartered 
by  a  respectable  house,  with  every  eer* 
tainty  that  they  would  he  properly  treated. 
Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  he  had 
seen  during  very  many  years  the  corre- 
spondence which  passed  between  numerous 
poor  emigrants  to  Australia  and  their 
friends  in  Ireland,  and  in  no  one  of  such 
letters  seen  by  him  was  there  a  single 
expression  of  opinion  that  did  not  confirm 
every  statement  made  by  his  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Grey)  with  respect  to  the  care  that 
was  taken  of  them  on  ship-board,  and  tho 
humanity  with  which  they  were  treated. 
Devoted  as  he  had  been  to  the  question 
of  colonisation  for  the  last  twenty-two  or 
twenty- three  years,  he  did  not  regret  that 
the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  emigrants 
on  ship -board  should  be  brought  before 
Parliament  on  every  fitting  occasion;  but 
if  he  knew  anything  of  the  way  in  which 
the  officers  in  the  emigration  department 
were  performing  their  duty,  he  felt  assured 
that  no  person  could  render  them  more 
acceptable  service  than  by  bringing  before 


there  was  no  ground  whatever  Ilot  l\\^  g,e-yi?a\V\^meivt  any   well-ascertained  case  of 
neral  charges  that  had  been  made.    1A.^\  tsX^w^^,  mVJa.  ^  tv«w  \»  ^xl»nftAasl^ft,  W^r^^ 
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remedy,  and,  if  necessary,  to  punishment. 
But  he  must  say,  the  case  of  complaint 
ought  to  he  selected  in  a  different  fash- 
ion, and  dealt  with  in  a  different  manner, 
from  the  way  in  which,  on  this  occasion,  it 
had  heen  done.     It  must  create  an  unjust 

?rejudice  against  emigration,  if  a  Peer  of 
'arliament  should  with  inconsiderate  and 
sweeping  censure  condemn  everything. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL  :  I 
had  no  reason  to  condemn  everything;  that 
is  going  heyond  the  mark. 

Lord  MONTE  AGLE  :  Would  the  nohle 
JBarl  then  retract  what  he  had  said,  name- 
ly, that  the  instances  of  good  conduct 
formed  the  exception,  and  the  instances  of 
bad  conduct  formed  the  rule  ?  When  he 
made  such  a  charge,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  prove  it,  and  if  he  were  not  so 
prepared,  it  should  not  have  been  hazard- 
ed. It  was  a  charge  which  affected  the 
characters  of  numerous  persons  who  wore 
not  there  to  defend  themselves;  and  to  ad- 
vance it  lightly,  appeared  to  him  an  unjus- 
tifiable abuse  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament. 
He  (Lord  Monteagle)  would  refer  their 
Lordships  to  evidence  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion, to  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  of  which  he  was  chairman — 
the  Colonisation  Committee — which  show- 
ed what  private  shipowners  had  done  in 
discharge  of  their  conscientious  duty. 
When  the  law  was  silent  on  the  subject 
of  employing  surgeons  in  North  Ameri- 
can emigration  ships,  the  respectable 
ahipowners,  Messrs.  Carter,  had  voluntarily 
employed  a  surgeon  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
companying the  emigrants.  The  same 
£rm  had  even  provided  a  collection  of  books 
for  the  emigrants  on  their  passage.  He 
thought  not  only  the  shipowners,  and  the 
Emigration  Commissioners,  but  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  been  unjustly  at- 
tacked. Who,  he  asked,  had  brought  in 
the  Amended  Passengers' Act  ?  The  noble 
Lord  near  him  (Earl  Grey),  who  had 
thereby  shown  his  anxiety  to  provide  the 
best  means  of  protecting  emigrants  on 
board  ship,  and  it  certainly  was  too  bad 
that  he  should  be  charged  with  uncon- 
cern as  to  their  condition.  He  (Lord 
Monteagle)  had  indeed  charged  his  noble 
Friend  with  going  too  far  in  that  direc- 
tion. A  young  friend  and  relative  of  his 
own  (Mr.  deVere),  deeply  interested  in  this 
Bubject,  and  distrusting  the  mode  in  which 
emigration  was  carried  on,  ventured  him- 
fielf  in  one  of  the  ships,  not  as  a  cabin  pas- 
senger, but  sharing  the  risks  and  hard- 
ships of  a  common  passage  in  one  of  the 


emigration  ships,  wrote,  on  arriving  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  not  a  public  letter,  but 
a  private  letter,  relating  every  complaint 
that  his  experience  pointed  out.  This  letter 
was  shown  to  the  noble  Earl :  was  it  over- 
looked ?  No  ;  it  received  immediate  con- 
sideration; it  was  referred  to  the  Gover- 
nor General  of  the  Canadas,  and  in  some 
very  important  particulars  the  suggestions 
thus  given  by  a  private  person  wholly  un- 
connected with  Government,  and  speaking 
only  with  the  authority  of  an  independent 
witness,  were  made  the  foundation  of  an 
amendment  of  the  law.  With  regard  to 
the  officers  of  the  Emigration  Office,  if  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Mountcashell)  was  as 
well  acquainted  with  them  as  he  was,  he 
would  not  suspect  any  of  them  as  having 
been  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties. They  did  not  leave  their  primary 
duty  to  be  performed  by  clerks  or  inferior 
agents,  but  they  went  themselves  to  the 
outports  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries 
and  to  see  that  the  law  was  studiously  car- 
ried into  effect.  This  he  knew  to  have  been 
done  at  Liverpool;  but  the  House  had 
further  evidence  from  the  acts  of  the 
colonists,  which  was  unanswerable.  At 
whose  expense,  he  asked,  was  the  Austra- 
lian emigration  chiefly  carried  on  ?  It  was 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  colonists.  The  colonists  were 
deeply  interested  in  this  emigration — more 
directly  interested  than  the  public  at  large 
in  this  country — ^they  all  comprehended 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  depend- 
ed upon  emigration.  Now,  if  the  instances 
of  abuse  were  the  rule,  and  if  the  instances 
of  good  conduct  were  the  exception,  did 
the  House  think  the  colonists  woiild  be  dis- 
inclined^to  express  their  complaints  ?  Would 
not  petitions  on  the  subject  from  the  co- 
lonists have  been  laid,  before  now,  on 
the  table  of  the  House?  But  he  never 
heard  of  any  complaint  from  them  except 
that  they  had  not  emigration  enough. 
Were  they,  then,  to  attach  weight  to  one 
report  in  an  obscure  newspaper?  Con- 
sidering the  multitude  of  emigrants  that 
had  quitted  this  country  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  years,  this  single  complaint 
was  in  itself  evidence  that  there  neither 
existed  many  or  weU-grounded  causes  of 
complaint.  His  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey) 
and  he  might  differ  on  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration— they  did  so  differ,  and  he  would 
be  prepared  to  maintain  his  own  opinion, 
or  an  adverse  one,  on  a  fitting  occasion — 
but  in  a  case  Uk^  iVi^  Y^^Y^jiiX.^  \x^T£t  ^'r^^n. 
be  luiew  oi  Yaa  xk^\&  ^fvwi'^%  ^twsm^ 
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cliaracter  and  official  condact,  and  recol- 
lecting the  exemplary  humanitj  and  the 
care  he  had  taken,  when  Secretary  at 
War,  to  provide  fitting  food  and  shelter 
for  the  soldier,  hoth  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  thought  no  one  could  doubt  that  the 
question  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
emigrants  would  be  the  very  point  in  his 
official  duty  to  which  he  would  devote 
himself  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and 
assiduity. 

The  Earl  of  LANESBOROUGH  bore 
testimony  to  the  probity  of  character 
which  the  surgeons  of  emigrant  vessels 
generally  bore.  He  was  happy  to  hear 
from  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  that  he  was  ready  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  provide  a  remedy  in 
all  cases  where  mal-practices  were  shown 
to  exist. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL  re- 
plied :  He  would  repeat  that  in  the  case 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  the  surgeon  had 
not  done  his  duty,  and  that  the  surgeon 
was  accountable  for  permitting  unrestrain- 
ed intercourse  between  the  female  passen- 
gers who  were  under  his  care  and  the 
crew.  No  emigrants  were  allowed  to  go 
on  board'  except  in  souud  health,  and 
therefore  the  mortality  of  1 J  per  cent  on 
a  voyage  of  four  months  was  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  very  heavy  mortality,  which  could 
only  have  been  caused  by  the  badness  of 
the  provisions  given  out.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  emigrants  were  in- 
timidated from  making  complaints  ;  but 
the  noble  Lord  would  find  that  the  subject 
would  be  followed  up,  and  disclosures  laid 
bare,  to  which  he  should  not  at  that  hour 
allude  funher. 

Earl  GREY  said,  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  the  production  of  the  documents, 
but  a  delay  of  some  twelve  months  must 
take  place,  as  the  colonies  would  have  to 
be  communicated  with  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


■%«v»<^»^^<v»%<^»«»<^^ 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  BUDGET. 


the  ExcHEameR,  the  House  resolTed  Hielf 
into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meaas, 
Mr.  Bernal  in  the  chair. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  thb  EXCHB- 
QUER:  Mr.  Bernal,  I  have  to  ask  the 
indulgence  of  hon.  Gentlemen,  for  I  sb 
reallj  not  Tcrj  well  able  to  address -then, 
and  I  must  take  this  opportunitjr  of  st- 
Buring  them  how  deeply  sensible  I  am  of 
the  kindness  and  forbearance  which  the 
House  has  exercised  towards  me  doriag 
my  long  and  unaToidable  absence.  I  ban 
taken  the  earliest  opportunity  in  my  power 
of  coming  down  to  the  House*  in  order  to 
make  that  annual  financial  atatement  te 
which  it  naturally  attaches  bo  much  im- 
portance. I  must  ask  for  the  indalgenee 
of  the  Committee  also  in  another  respeetk 
for  although  many  of  my  hon.  Friends  be- 
hind me  are  always  anxious  for  a  Teij 
early  exposition  of  the  budget,  I  must  rs> 
peat  what  1  haye  before  stated  to  the 
House,  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  st 
an  early  period  of  the  Session  to  form 
estimates  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  cor- 
rect, with  the  confidence  which  ought  to  be 
placed  in  all  statements  of  this  kind.  It 
ordinary  years  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  compsre 
the  reality  of  the  financial  year  after  it 
had  closed,  with  the  estimates  which  be 
had  preyiously  framed  of  it,  and,  guided 
bj  that  experience  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  probable  state  of  trade  for  the  year, 
which  those  conyersant  with  the  subject 
can  generally  form  in  the  course  of  the 
spring,  to  state  what  he  firmly  beliefee 
will  be  the  probable  income  of  the  year. 
Another  reason  for  the  postponement,  ontfl 
a  later  period,  of  any  such  statement  is, 
that  is  necessary  to  yote  the  Nayy,  Anay, 
and  Ordnance  excesses  of  the  former  year, 
if  there  should  be  any.  Now,  at  a  ?fiy 
early  period  of  the  Session,  the  account! 
of  two  of  these  departments  are  not  made 
up,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether 
there  will  or  will  not  be  any  excess  ii 
those  branches  of  the  publie  aerriee 
in  the  preyious  year,  and,  if  then  be 
such  excess,  what  will  be  its  amount. 
It  is,  of  course,  yery  possible  to  make  aa 
estimate  at  any  time  of  the  year.  But 
what  is  yaluable  to  the  House  is,  that  the 
estimates  shall  be  certain — that  the  person 
who  states  them  to  the  House  may  con- 
fidently say  that  he  belieyes  that  state- 
ment to  giye  a  fair  and  true  yiew  of  the 
case,  and  that  the  House  may  be  able  to 
rely  uyon  the  facts  and  figures  which  he 
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have  been  impossible  to  frame  anything 
approaching  to  a  correct  estimate,  were  I 
to  have  addressed  the  House  at  bo  early 
a  period  as  the  present.  This  year  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  circumstances  are 
different,  and  it  is  very  desirable  in  pre- 
sent circumstances  that  I  should,  as  early 
as  possible,  state  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country,  aud  thus  enable  the  House  to  sanc- 
tion or  to  reject  the  proposals  which  on  be- 
half of  the  (jovemment  I  have  to  lay  before 
it.  When  I  say  this,  however,  I  must  be 
understood  as  claiming  allowance  for  cer- 
tain possible  contingencies,  which  of  course 
no  foresight  can  possibly  provide  against  to 
their  full  extent.  I  have  indeed  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Committee  to-night  two  estimates 
— one  of  our  income  and  expenditure  up 
to  the  5th  of  April,  1850;  and  the  other 
of  our  probable  income  and  expenditure 
up  to  the  5th  of  April,  1851.  In  pre- 
paring these  calculations  I  have  been  as- 
sisted by  one  of  the  most  able  public  ser- 
vants this  country  ever  possessed — by  a 
gentleman  whose  death  I  only  learned  this 
morning — and  which  I  now  deeply  lament 
to  have  to  announce.  Those  who  have 
been  my  predecessors  in  the  ofSce  which 
I  hold,  well  know  that  no  more  zealous, 
more  efficient,  or  more  faithful,  servant 
of  the  public  ever  existed  than  Mr. 
Brooksbank.  It  was  only  the  day  before 
yesterday^  that  I  received  from  him  the 
final  calculations  which  I  am  about  to  lay 
before  the  House.  This  morning,  to  my 
ttnaffected  sorrow,  I  learned  that  he  was 
no  more.  When  last  summer  I  laid  be- 
fore the  House  my  estimate  for  the  finan- 
cial year  now  drawing  to  a  close,  I  calcu- 
lated the  probable  income  at  52,262,0001. 
Hon,  Gentlemen  have  had  in  their  hands 
the  balance-sheet  made  up  to  January  last. 
Up  to  that  period  the  income,  excluding 
the  unclaimed  dividends,  was  52,874,000{. 
The  receipts,  however,  during  this  present 
quarter  are  not  so  high  as  thoae  of  the 
oorresponding  quarter  last  year;  so  that  I 
take  the  probable  income  of  the  financial 
year,  ending  the  5th  of  April  next,  at 
52,785,5002.  The  estimated  expenditure 
for  the  year  was  52,157,696.  The  actual 
expenditure  up  to  the  5th  of  January,  was 
50,853,6222.,  forming,  as  the  House  will 
perceive,  a  very  considerable  reduction 
upon  my  estimate  of  expenditure  made  in 
June  last.  The  actual  expenditure,  how- 
ever, up  to  the  5th  of  April  will  be  still 
less  than  the  amount  up  to  January.    It 


will  be,  I  believe,  only  50,533,6522.  This 
estimate  of  expenditure  may,  however,  be 
affected,  according  as  it  happens  that  the 
sum  taken  for  naval  excess  of  last  year 
yet  to  be  voted,  is  included  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  next  year  or  of  this.  Sometimes 
the  amount  falls  in  one  and  sometimes  in 
the  other  year;  but  leaving  it  out  of  the 
question  for  the  present,  the  surplus  of  in- 
come over  probable  expenditure  will  be  two 
millions  and  a  quarter.  The  probable  sur- 
plus, which  I  anticipated  last  year,  wae 
only  104,0002.  But  the  House  must  not 
be  led  away  by  the  notion  that  this  sur- 
plus arises  entirely  from  excess  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  in  the  year,  because  a 
certain  portion  of  the  expenditure  includ- 
ed in  the  estimates  of  this  year,  and  pro- 
perly chargeable  upon  the  supplies  of  this 
year,  was  actually  paid  in  the  year  ending 
the  5th  of  April  last,  the  actual  surplus  o€ 
revenue  over  estimated  expenditure  being 
reaUy  627,0002.  The  income  actually  r«. 
ceived  has  exceeded  the  estimated  amount 
by  523,0002.  With  regard  to  expenditure, 
the  Committee  will  see  that  we  have  not 
been  unmindful  either  of  our  own  profes- 
sions, or  regardless  of  the  recommendation  to 
economy  which  the  House  was  good  enougk 
to  give  us.  The  expenditure  has  been  less 
than  I  estimated  it  at  by  1,625,0002.  Of 
that  sum  I  believe  that  400,0002.  may  be 
put  to  the  account  of  excesses  paid  last 
year,  thus  lightening  the  demands  upon 
this;  so  that  the  actual  expenditure  may 
be  estimated  as  beinff  less  than  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  hy  1,225,0002.  la 
every  instance  in  which  we  found  it  possi- 
ble, we  have  rigidly  attended  to  the  claims 
of  economy,  and  reduced  the  expenditure 
by  every  means  in  our  power.  Now,  Sir* 
with  regard  to  the  estimates  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  en- 
courage the  House  to  hope  for  results 
quite  so  favourable  as  those  whieh  I  have 
stated  as  to  the  estimates  of  last  year. 
In  the  first  place,  I  am  afraid  we  must 
look  to  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
Customs  revenue,  mainly  arising  from  one 
or  two  causes  easy  to  point  out*  First, 
there  is  tlie  reduction  upon  the  duty  on 
sugars  ;  and  there  are  also  one  or  two 
other  items  on  which  I  do  not  anticipate 
so  large  a  consumption  as  we  have  had 
during  the  financial  year  now  near  its  close. 
The  loss  upon  sugar  from  April,  1849, 
to  the  5th  of  March,  1850,  amounts  to 
626,0002. ;  however,  I  cannot  look  upon  that 
as  a^brding  aa^  %JM^T«SkA  \fisXtfl  ^^^^c^ 
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bable  state  of  matters  in  this  respect  next 
year,  as»  owing  to  the  delay  in  passing  the 
resolutions  which  I  moved  in  the  year 
1848,  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  sugar, 
poying  high  duties,  was  entered  in  that 
year,  and  has  pressed  upon  the  market 
till  yery  recently,  and  hence  the  subse- 
quent entries  of  foreign  sugar  have  been 
diminished.  Still,  however,  on  the  5th  of 
July  last,  the  duties  both  on  foreign  sugar 
and  colonial  sugar  were  reduced.  They 
will  be  again  reduced  on  the  5th  of  July 
next;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  calculate 
on  the  same  amount  of  receipts  from  sugar 
as  in  last  year.  The  anticipations,  how- 
ever, I  may  remark,  of  those  who  thought 
that  our  colonies  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  an  importation  of  foreign  sugar  have 
hitherto  proved  to  be  altogether  without 
foundation.  The  increase  of  entries  are 
entirely  of  colonial,  the  decrease  of  entries 
entirely  of  foreign  sugar.  I  saw  the  other 
day  a  paper  from  Dutch  Guiana,  giving 
an  account  of  the  extreme  state  of  distress 
existing  there;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough 
that  the  means  recommended  there  in  order 
to  cheapen  production  is  by  abolishing 
slavery.  In  one  or  two  items  there  has 
been,  last  year,  an  extraordinary  increase 
of  consumption — ^an  increase  which  I  do  not 
think  will  be  maintained.  One  of  these 
articles  is  brandy,  in  respect  to  which  there 
has  been  an  increased  consumption  in  the 
year  ending  January  last  over  that  ending 
at  the  corresponding  period  in  1849  of  no 
less  than  577,000  gallons,  producing  an 
increase  of  the  revenue  of  44o,000^.  This 
great  increase  was  not  attended  by  any 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  other  spirits — that  of  gin,  rum,  and 
British  spirits  having  likewise  increased. 
The  increase,  as  respects  brandy,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  alarm  which  prevailed  during 
the  presence  of  the  late  fatal  epidemic,  and 
which  led  to  an  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  the  higher  class  of  spirits.  It  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  that  the  same  consump- 
tion will  be  maintained.  Another  item 
which  last  year  produced  a  considerable 
amount  of  revenue  was  the  extensive  im- 
port of  corn;  and  this  is  also  an  item  which 
I  do  not  think  at  all  likely  to  produce  this 
year  the  same  amount  as  it  contributed  to 
the  Exchequer  during  the  financial  year 
ending  April,  1850.  I  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  February  the  enormous  de- 
crease in  importation  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  last  year.  There  continued 
to  be  a  corresponding  decrease  tUrougVioxil 
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the  month  of  Jaaoanr.     I  £nd  from  tha 
weekly  returns  of  the  Custom -bouse,  that 
this  decrease  has  gone  on  through  Feb- 
ruary; so  that  against  485,000  ou&rten  d 
wheat  imported  in  Februarjp   1849,  there 
is  only  an  importation  of  146,000  quar- 
ters  in  February,  1850,    showing  a  de- 
crease of  339,000  quarters  in  the  month. 
Again,  taking  com  and  flour  of  all  aorts, 
the  importation  in  February,    1849,  was 
949,786,  while  that  of  February  last  was 
268,135  quarters;  showing  a  decrease  of 
more  than  681,000  quarters  in   the  cor- 
responding periods.     The  fact  ia,  that,  as 
the  present  prices  are  not  remunerative  to 
the  importer,  it  is  not  probable  that  impor- 
tation to  the  extent  of  that  of  last  year  wiU 
go  on.    Taking,  therefore,  these  facta  into 
consideration,  I  think  it  will  be  prudent  to 
reckon  on  a  reduction  in  the  Customs  re- 
venue.    The  probable  receipts  of  Customs 
to  the  5th  of  April  next,  may  be  taken  ss 
20,500,000l.~deducting  475,000/.  for  the 
duty  on  com,  there  will  remain  as  the  re- 
ceipts from  all  other  articles,  20,025,00(K. 
The  probable  loss  in  sugar  and  brandy 
may  be  from  400,0001.  to  500,0001.;  and 
allowing  for  some  increase  in  other  articles, 
I  take  the  probable  receipts  for  all  articles 
entered  at  the  Custom-house  during  the 
next  year,  exclusive  of  com,  at  19,750,0002. 
Com  I  will  take  at  the  same  amount  as  I 
estimated  it  at  last  year,  which  I  believe 
to  be  reasonable,  namely,   250,000/.;  so 
that  the  probable  receipt  from    Customs 
duties  for  the  next  year  may  be  stated 
at  20,000,000/.     In  respect    to   all  the 
other  items  of  revenue,  I  am  happy  to 
state  that  I  entertain  well-founded  expecta- 
tions of  increase.     The  Excise  last  year 
produced  13,980,0001.:    for  the  ensuing 
year  the  revenue  which  I  anticipate,    is 
14,045,000/.     The  Stomps  and  Assessed 
Taxes,  I  take  at  the  same  amounto  as  they 
have  produced  this  year,  namely,  stamps 
6,860.0002.  and  assessed  toxes  4,320,000/. 
The  Income  Tax  amounted  last   year  to 
5,408,0001.,   and  I  may  toke  it  for  the 
ensuing  year  at  5,410,000/.    I  toke  the 
Post-office  at  the  same  amount  as  last  year, 
namely,  820,000^  From  the  Crown  Lands 
I  anticipate  160,000Z.    The  Miscellaneoos 
sources  of  income  I  put  down  at  260,000/. 
The  sale  of  old  stores,  at  what  they  pro- 
duced last  year,  namely,  410,000/. ;  mak- 
ing in  all  a  probable  income  of  52,285,000/. 
Upon    the    expenditure   side  of   the   ac- 
count there  are  the  intorest  and  manage- 
m^tvi  o{  the  funded  debt,  amounting  to 
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27.700,0002. ;  the  interest  on  Exchequer- 
bills,  405,0002. ;  making  a  total  charge  for 
4ebt  of  28,105,0002.  The  civil  list  and 
other  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund 
wUl  amount  to  2,620,0002.  The  Naral 
Estimates  I  take  at  the  sum  in  the 
estimates,  namely,  5,849,4232.,  and  the 
Tote  for  packet  service  at  764,236/.; 
making  the  total  sum  requisite  for  the 
naval  service  6,613,6592.  The  Army  Es- 
timates 1  take  at  6,019,3472.,  the  Militia 
Estimates  at  110,0002.;  and  the  Commis- 
sariat at  500,0002. ;  making  a  total  amount 
for  the  Army  of  6,629,3472.  The  Ord- 
nance Estimates  amount  to  2,434,4172.; 
thus  the  Naval  and  Military  Service  Esti- 
mates made  up  a  grand  total  of  15,677,4232. 
The  Miscellaneous  Estimates  of  last  year 
amounted  to  3,989,0002.  I  will  t^ke 
them  for  this  year,  in  round  numbers, 
at  4,000,0002.  This  sum,  with  the  debt, 
the  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
the  estimates  which  are  already  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  will  make  an  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  of  50,613,5822.  That 
sum  will  not,  however,  cover  the  whole 
of  the  probable  expenditure  of  the  incom- 
ing financial  year.  In  compliance  with  a 
wish  very  generally  expressed  in  the 
House,  an  increased  vote  is  to  be  proposed 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.  And  if  the  Bill  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  reference  to  merchant  seamen  be 
sanctioned  by  the  House,  it  will  entail  an 
outlay  of  about  30,0002.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  com- 
mence some  building  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  records  of  this  country,  and  a  vote 
will  be  called  for  if  a  satisfactory  termina- 
tion should  be  arrived  at  of  arrangements 
now  under  consideration  for  the  packet 
service.  The  Arctic  expedition  will  call 
for  a  certain  amount  of  expenditure;  and 
there  are  also  some  two  or  three  small 
items  of  expense  which  we  may  have  to 
incur.  To  cover  all  these  possible  de- 
mands, I  propose  to  take  a  margin  of 
from  150,0002.  to  200,0002.  If  I  toke 
the  former  sum,  it  will  make  a  grand  total 
of  expenditure  of  50,763,5822.  The  sur- 
plus would  then  be  1,521,4182.  If  I 
take  the  latter,  the  surplus  will  only  be 
1,471,4182.;  so  that  the  probable  surplus 
may  be  taken,  in  round  numbers,  as 
1,500,0002.  1  come  now  to  the  import- 
ant question  of  how  I  am  to  deal  with 
this  surplus.  The  balance  sheet  in  Jan- 
uary last  made  known  to  the  country  the 
probabilitj  of  there  being  a  certain  sur- 


plus likely  to  be  found  in  the  Exchequer; 
and  since  then  persons  of  all  classes  have 
been  very  anxious  to  save  me  the  slightest 
trouble  in  finding  out  a  way  for  its  dis- 
posal. Hardly  was  the  balance-sheet  out, 
when  my  noble  Friend  and  myself  received 
a  large  deputation  of  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  tea.  They 
stated,  and  with  great  truth,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  consumer  of 
this  country  if  the  duty  on  tea  could  be 
reduced  ;  that  such  a  step  would  lead  to 
a  large  increase  of  our  trade  with  China; 
and  that,  after  some  time,  the  revenue 
would  in  all  likelihood  rise  again  to  the 
same  amount  as  at  present.  Now,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  deny  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  these  representations. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  wisest  course  to  reduce  those 
duties  which  interfere  with  the  consump- 
tion of  the  articles  on  which  they  are  laid. 
In  such  cases  it  may  often  happen  that 
while  the  consumer  is  materially  benefited, 
the  revenue  will  speedily  recover  its  former 
level.  The  tea  duty  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
this  class  of  duties.  But  in  order  to  attain 
this  end  in  the  instance  of  tea,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  House  should  resolve  not  to 
dispose  of  small  surpluses.  The  amount 
of  duty  paid  upon  tea  last  year  was 
5,471,0002.;  and  we  may,  in  round  num- 
bers, take  the  probable  revenue  arising 
from  the  article  up  to  the  5th  of  April 
as  5,500,0002.  The  duty  is  at  present 
2s,  2^d,  per  pound.  Now,  the  revenue 
which  would  be  raised  upon  the  quantity 
now  imported,  were  the  duty  lowered 
to  Is,  per  pound,  would  produce  only 
2,500,0002.,  leaving,  therefore,  a  first 
loss  of  3,000,0002.  for  the  revenue  to  re- 
cover from — a  decrease  which  would  re- 
quire the  importation  of  10,000,000  lbs. 
additional  to  reduce  the  loss  of  revenue 
even  to  2,500,0002.  To  justify  such  a 
step,  them,  as  the  reduction  of  the  tea 
duties,  we  ought  to  be  in  possession  of 
a  surplus  of  at  least  3,000,0002.;  and 
unless  some  opportunity  be  affoi*ded  of 
realising  such  a  surplus,  I  cannot  see  how 
the  reduction  proposed  to  be  applied  to 
the  tea  duties  could  be  undertaken  with 
safety  to  the  revenue.  The  next  proposi- 
tion which  I  received  was  couched  in  the 
shape  of  remonstrances,  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  we  should  be 
sincere  in  our  professed  anxiety  for  sani- 
tary reform  unless  we  were  prepared  to  r^ 
peel  the  dxity  on  VwA'orw^,  Xsrcv^i^,  ^»^ 
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of  revenue  is  3,275,0002.  — -  twice  the 
amount  of  the  surplus  on  which  we  can 
calculate.  Then,  I  have  had  various  pro- 
positions for  the  repeal  of  taxes  of  smaller 
amount.  Among  these  were  the  paper 
duties,  amounting  to  745,000/.;  the  ad- 
vertisement duty,  coming  to  157,000/.; 
and  the  stamps  on  attorneys*  certificates, 
amounting  to  120,0001.  Now,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  good  ar- 
guments to  he  used  in  favour  of  the  re- 
ductions of  these  duties;  hut  this  1  do 
say,  looking  as  we  ought  to  do  at  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  hody  of  the  people, 
that  I  do  not  think  that  these  duties  have 
the  first  claim  for  consideration.  Then 
there  was  a  proposition  made  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  upon  timher  used 
for  building  ships — though  looking  to  the 
probable  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
this  source,  1  certainly  was  not  prepared 
to  find  so  much  importance  attached  to  it, 
believing,  at  the  same  time,  as  I  do,  that 
Our  ships  are  the  cheapest  built  vessels  in 
the  worid.  I  admit,  however,  that  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  put 
this  question  in  a  different  position.  I 
have  not,  however,  unfortunately,  had  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  the 
parties  interested,  so  as  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely their  views.  There  is,  I  am  afraid, 
only  one  mode  of  attaining  the  object 
Bought,  and  that  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
most  objectionable  one — by  means  of  a 
drawback.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties.  The 
difficulty  varies  very  much,  whether  it  is 
confined  to  timber  used  for  building  ships, 
or  if  it  extends  to  that  used  for  repairing 
them,  or  to  that  used  for  boat  building. 
Other  claims  for  similar  indulgence  have 
also  been  made,  and  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  exercising  an  efficient  check 
as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  timber  is 
introduced.  I  can  only  say,  however,  that 
I  will  carefully  consider  the  various  pro- 
posals— that  I  will  do  so  without  loss  of 
time;  and  1  have  only  to  beg  that  the 
Gentlemen  who  are  interested  will  not 
press  me  for  a  decision  until  I  shall  have 
fully  communicated  with  those  parties  on 
whose  judgment  I  can  best  rely  as  to 
whether  it  is  possible,  consistently  with 
a  due  regard  to  all  these  circumstances, 
to  attain  the  object  in  view.  Sir,  an 
hon.  Friend  of  mine — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  in  his  place — has  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  for  the  total  repeal 
of  the  malt  tax.  That  tax  produces  a 
Bum  of  6,225,0001.;  and  it  muaX  \>q  ob- 


vious to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that,  withoot 
providing  some  substitute,    it    would   be 
quite  impossible  for  a  Chancellor  of  theSx> 
chequer  to  part  with  revenue  to  so  grest 
an  amount.      I  shall  not  add    one   word 
more  upon  the  subject,  however,  as  the 
matter  stands  for  inture   discussion,  ex- 
cepting to  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  fot 
me,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  se- 
cede to  the  proposition,  if  I  paj  any  regard 
to  the  public  faith  and  the  public  crMliL 
Well,  Sir,  the  next  proposition  made,  came 
from  an  hon.  Gentleman  whose  absence  I 
am  sorry  to  observe.     That  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposes  to  transfer  to   the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  a  very  large   annual  charge 
now  defrayed  by  local  taxation.     I  cannot 
estimate  the  amount  of  the  charge  whidi 
he  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  general  r^ 
venue  at  less  than  between  2,000,00001 
and    3,000,000/.  ;     I     may     put    it   at 
2,500,000/.;  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  when  this  scheme  was  broached,  we 
were  distinctly  warned  that  it  was  bnt  the 
first  of  a  series   of  similar   propositions, 
and  that  the  ultimate  object   of  its  sup* 
porters  was  to  restore  the  protective  sys- 
tem, to  the  repeal  of  which  thej  attribnte 
the  distress  of  which  thej  now  complain. 
But  tako  the  proposal  as  it  was  actoally 
made.     It  was  one  which  I  was  sorry  to 
see  supported  by  such  numbers,  and  snek 
names;   because,  looking   at  the  matter 
dispassionately,    more    so    perhaps    than 
those  can  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  I 
can  see  it  in  no  other  light  than  the  firrt 
decided  step  towards  the  reversal  of  a  po- 
licy which   has  now    been    pursued    for 
the  last  twenty  years.     I  have  stated  the 
probable    surplus    as    about    1,500,0001. 
Now,  if  we  place  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund  a  burden  of  2.500,0001.,  there  wiU  be 
at  least  1,000,000^  of  additional  taxation 
to   be  imposed.     What  are   these  taxes 
to  be  ?     The  noble  Lord,  long  the  most 
prominent  Member  of  the  party  opposite, 
uniformly  advocated  a  system   of  duties 
levied  upon  all  imports.      And  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  succeeded  that  noble 
Lord  in  the  position  which  he  occupied, 
has  stated  publicly  his  adherence,  and,  as 
1  understood  him,  that  of  his  party,  to  the 
same  line  of  policy.     Will  they,  amongst 
their  import  duties,  omit  one  upon  com  f 
Not  so  at  least  the  gallant  Member  for 
Christchurch,    who    proposed    the    other 
night  a  duty  of  5s,  per  quarter  on  fo- 
reign wheat.      But  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  com,  and  upon  the  great  artieles 
oi  IXtt^k•(kIksiX^«Qa^Qsu^<(la«'«^*qU       the  r^ 
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Tersal  of  the  policy  which  has  prerailed  in 
this  country  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Now,  I  haye  heen  in  the  House  long 
enough  to  rememher  a  very  remarkahle 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Huskisson  in 
1830.  After  referring  to  various  circum- 
stances in  proof  of  the  accumulated  and 
accumulating  wealth  of  the  richer  classes 
of  this  country,  and  contrasting  it  with 
the  state  of  the  lower  orders — classes 
which  he  contended  were  improving,  but 
not  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  above 
them — Mr.  Huskisson  pointed  to  the  irre- 
sistible conclusion  of  the  propriety  and 
the  justice  of  removing  from  the  poorer 
classes  some  of  the  weight  of  that  taxa- 
tion which  they  bore,  and  transferring  it 
to  the  richer  portions  of  the  community. 
From  that  time  to  this  the  carrying  out  of 
this  principle  has  been  the  ruling  guide  of 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  country.  We 
have  repealed  the  duties  and  restrictions 
imposed  to  favour  one  particular  interest — 
the  most  burdensome  of  all  taxes,  imposed 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
for  that  of  a  class.  We  have  likewise  re- 
pealed or  reduced  many  duties  imposed 
upon  articles  of  general  consumption,  and 
Upon  the  raw  material,  which  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  the  great  masses  of  the  com- 
munity. These  changes  have  been  carried 
to  an  extent  which  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
seem  hardly  to  be  aware  of.  Between  the 
year  1840  and  the  period  of  the  retirement 
from  office  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  oppo- 
site, there  have  been  repealed,  or  reduced, 
duties  of  the  class  in  question,  amounting 
to  not  less  than  7,600,0001.  Since  the 
latter  period,  the  same  line  of  policy  has 
been  pursued.  I  have  reduced  the  duties 
payable  on  copper  and  one  or  two  other 
articles  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  50,0002. , 
while  the  amount  of  our  reductions  of  the 
duties  on  sugar,  colonial  and  foreign,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1848,  including 
the  reduction  of  this  yoar,  cannot  fall 
short  of  1,050,0002.  Thus  a  sum  of 
8,650,0002.  may  be  stated  as  having  been 
removed  from  the  price  of  articles  of 
general  consumption  since  1840.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  removal  of  the  duties  upon  foreign 
sugar  by  the  Act  of  1846  has  operat^. 
The  removal  of  a  prohibitory  duty  gives  no 
data  to  calculate  consumption  from;  but 
taking  the  reduction  as  being  from  63f .  to 
24«.,  that  is,  as  being  almost  22.  per  cwt., 
and  estimating  that  sum  as  saved  upon  the 
average  consumption  of  foreign  sugar  im- 
ported during  the  laBt  three  years,  the  reault 
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cannot  be  less  than  about  1 ,600,0002.  Hoir 
am  I  to  estimate  the  relief  to  the  consumer 
afforded  by  the  repeal  of  tho  com  laws  t 
How  am  I  to  estimate  the  relief  indirectly, 
but  as  certainly,  afforded  by  the  removid 
of  various  restrictions  ?  1  have  stated  in 
£gures  relief  to  the  amount  of  10,000,0002.; 
but  if  1  took  a  sum  including  several  mil- 
lions more— -as  the  amount  of  relief  afford- 
ed since  1840  upon  raw  material,  or  arti- 
cles of  general  consumption,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community  at  large,  I  should,  I 
think,  take  a  low  estimate  of  the  effects  of 
our  commercial  policy.  The  latter  part 
of  Mr.  Huskisson *8  views  was  carried  out 
by  the  imposition  of  the  property  tax  in 
1841,  now  producing  5,400,0002.  And 
again,  let  me  remind  the  House  that  all 
these  measures  for  the  remission  of  taxa- 
tion have  been  successively  approved  of  by 
large  majorities  in  Parliament.  But  wiU 
it  be  contended  that  the  state  of  matters 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Huskisson  has  materi- 
ally changed  since  his  day  ?  Mr.  Huskis- 
son referred  to  various  proofs  of  the  acea- 
mulated  capital  of  the  country.  But  are 
not  these  proofs  still  to  be  found  in  the 
yet  rapidly  increasing  size  of  our  large 
towns,  especially  of  this  great  metropolis, 
and  in  many  other  indications  of  our  na- 
tional growth  ?  Since  Mr.  Huskisson  lost 
his  life  at  the  opening  of  the  first  of  our 
great  railways,  we  have  invested  upwards 
of  220,000,0002.  in  railway  construction; 
and  of  this  sum,  the  amount  which  has 
been  so  invested  within  the  last  five  years 
— ^years  which  are  generally  spoken  of  as 
having  been  fraught  with  great  loss  to  the 
trade,  commerce,  and  capital  of  the 
country— has  been  148,000,0002.  I  do 
not  think  I  need  refer  to  more  conclu- 
sive proofs  of  the  accumulated  wealth  and 
capital  of  this  country.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  in  the  position  of  the  working  man  I 
can  present  no  proofs  of  an  improved  con- 
dition that  are  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
these.  It  is,  I  think,  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  present  day — and  a  very  cre- 
ditable one  it  is — the  attention  that  is  now 
so  generally  paid  to  the  eondition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  of  the  labouring  man. 
But  looking  at  the  reports  made  by  the 
Factory  Commission,  the  Tithes  Com- 
mission, the  Sanitary  Commission — ^look- 
ing at  almost  the  last  report  that  has 
been  laid  upon  tho  table  of  this  House 
by  the  Gentlemen  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  working  of  th4 
law  of  aetdeQi^xv\< — ■\  %.TEi  «!It^A  -^^  tssNafc* 
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in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  poorer 
•classes.     The  argument  which  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  used  is  of  as  great — I  should  say  of 
much  greater — ^force  now  than  it  was  at 
the  time  he  employed  it.      And  yet,  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  a  proposition  very  recently 
received  the  support   of  more  than  250 
Gentlemen  in  this  House,  which  went  to 
relieve  property  from  taxation,  and  to  im- 
pose it  upon  articles  of  consumption,  or  on 
the  materials  that  are  employed  in  manu- 
factures.     And  it  is  remarkable  enough 
also  that  the  effect  of  the  proposal  made 
avowedly  only  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  agricultural  classes,  would  have  been 
to  relieve  a  still  greater  amount,  in  the 
proportion  of  11  to  9  of  that  description 
of  property,  the  owners  of  which  have  no 
claim    to  relief  whatever,  and   have  not 
even  asked  for  it.     I  must  say,  that  if 
many  of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  voted 
for  that  proposition  had  fairly  considered, 
I  will  not  say  its  distant,  but  its  imme- 
diate, effects,  they  would,  I   think,  have 
hesitated  before  they  gave  that  vote;  for 
it  is   my  firm  conviction,  that  the  great 
majority  of  this  House  have  no  intention 
of  reversing  that  line  of  policy  which  we 
have  of  late  years  pursued.     My  belief  is, 
that  this  policy  is  just  and  right,  and  that 
though,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
adverse  circumstances  have  prevailed — the 
famine  in  Ireland,  the  commercial  distress 
in  this  country,  and  the  universal  inter- 
ruption wbich  has  occurred  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  on  the  Continent  —  yet, 
now,  I  hope,  we  have  begun  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  policy  we  have  adopted.     I 
believe  that  we  now  see  its  good  effects  in 
the  state  of  general  well-being  prevailing 
throughout    the   country  ;    and  that  this 
will  react  throughout,  and  will  lift  from  its 
temporary  depression  that  interest  which 
is  at  present  alone  suffering.     Whilst  I 
think   that    the    measures    proposed    for 
the  relief  of  that  interest  were  not  wise 
in  themselves,  or  calculated  to  benefit  the 
country  at  large,  yet  I  am  not  ignorant  of, 
nor   insensible  to,   that  depression   which 
exists.     I  confess  that  I  still  think  that 
the  complaints  which  were  made  through- 
out the  country  during  last  autumn  were 
a  little  premature,  and  a  little  exaggerated, 
yet  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  price  of 
com  is  lower  than  I  anticipated  it  would 
be,  and  that  this  low  price  has  continued 
for  a  time  beyond  what  was  expected,  even 
by  those  who  took  the  least  sanguine  view 
oi  affairs.     But  it  is  clear  that  the  present 


the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.     I  referred  oa 
a  former  occasion,  and   I  repeat  to-night, 
that  the  importations  of  foreign  com  have 
fallen  off  to  an  enormous  extent ;    and  I 
also  stated  before,  that  the  fall  of  prices 
in  France,  a  country  whose  com  laws  hare 
not  been  altered,  where  they  have  had  the 
benefit  of  our  demand,  in  addition  to  thdr 
own,  has  been  far  greater  than  in  this 
country  ;  and  I  saw  only  yesterday,  a  re- 
port  which   has   been    presented   to   the 
President  of  the  Republic  from  the  general 
commission  on  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  in  which  they  apeak  of  the 
state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  in 
terms  as  desponding  as  any  that  have  been 
used  at  our  county  meetings.      They  state 
that  agriculture  is  subjected  to  a  severs 
trial  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
grain,  and  all  the  products  of  the  soil,  and 
they  go  on  to  speak  of  the  intense  priva- 
tions endured  by  the  agriculturists  of  that 
country.     Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  low 
price  of  com  in  that  country  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  importations  of  foreign 
corn.     The  consumption  of  other  artidei 
in  ordinary  use  was  much  increased,  and 
I  presume  that  the  consumption  of  bread 
and   meat    cannot    have   diminished.      I 
believe,  therefore,    that    the    low    prices 
which  prevail  in  both  countries  must  be 
attributed  to  some  common  cause.     I  be- 
lieve that  the  solution  of  the  question  is 
exceedingly  simple.     There,  as  here,  the 
harvest  has  been  unusually  abundant ;  and 
though  no  doubt  the  price  in  this  country 
may  have  been  lowered  during  last  year 
to  some  extent  by  the  importation,  I  think 
that  the  great  diminution  of  imports  for 
the  last  five  months  shows  that  this  cause 
can  hardly  be  now  in  operation,  and  that, 
at  anything  like  present  prices,  that  large 
importation  cannot  be  continued.     It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  importations  we  have 
received  to  so  great  an  extent  beyond  what 
was  anticipated,  have  been  from  the  coun- 
tries   in    our  immediate    neighbourhood, 
which  are  not  usually  exporters  of  com. 
If  1  look  to  what  the  prices  in  these  conn- 
tries  were,  1  find  that  in  France  the  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat  per  quarter,  for  the 
eight  years  ending  lo45,  was  48#.  l|d. ; 
in   Belgium,   the    average    price  for  the 
seven  years  ending  in  1845,  was  49#.  5d^\ 
at  Amsterdam,  the  average  price  for  six 
years,    ending  in   1845,   was  48i.   lOd., 
and  two-thirds  of  a  penny.     I   have  ex- 
cluded the  years  following  1845,   which 
may    be    called    the    famine    years.       I 
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fore  the  extraordinary  demand  for  com 
arose,  and  in  those  years  we  find  that 
the  average  price  in  those  neighhouring 
countries  whence  we  are  at  present  deriv- 
ing so  large  a  supply  was  not  under  48s. 
per  quarter.  I  fully  admit  that  the  recent 
change  in  the  law  has  enforced  upon  all 
classes  connected  with  agriculture  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  great  exertions  to  main- 
tain their  position.  1  helieve  that  it  will 
require  the  united  energy  and  exertions  of 
all  classes  to  meet  those  changes.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  energy  of  the 
British  agriculturist  will  finally  surmount 
those  difficulties;  hut  I  do  not  deny — I  do 
not  think  anybody  can  deny — that  in  this 
great  struggle  there  are  many  who  will 
fall.  I  never  have  denied  that  such  was 
my  opinion.  I  said  before,  and  I  repeat, 
that  I  know  of  no  great  improvements — I 
may  say,  no  improvement  in  any  depart- 
ment whatever — certainly  of  none  in  the 
trade  or  commerce  of  this  country — which 
is  not  accompanied  with  loss  and  distress  to 
many  classes.  It  is  notorious  that  such  is 
the  case  in  carrying  out  any  improvement 
whatever.  To  take  a  very  familiar  ex- 
ample, is  it  not  notorious  that  the  railways 
have  displaced  a  great  number  of  persons 
who  formerly  gained  an  honest  livelihood 
by  their  exertions  ?  Are  not  we,  who  live 
at  a  distance  from  London,  acquainted 
with  large  establishments,  on  all  the  great 
lines  of  road,  which  have  been  broken  up 
in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  mode 
of  travelling  ?  We  find  inns  shut  up  on 
all  those  lines  of  road  ;  capital  displaced, 
and  numbers  of  persons  deprived  of  their 
former  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Bat 
would  anybody  condemn  railways  on  that 
account  ?  It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
anybody  should  suffer  on  account  of  a 
general  improvement ;  but  nobody  would 
think  of  putting  a  stop  to  improvements 
on  that  account.  Those  who  suffered  by 
the  change  were  no  doubt  entitled  to  all 
our  sympathy,  and  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  struggle  are  entitled  to  all  tho  en- 
couragement which  can  be  afforded  them" 
consistent  with  the  general  good  and  well- 
being  of  the  community.  I  will  not  say 
more  upon  the  various  propositions  which 
have  been  made  by  other  parties  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  surplus.  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  views  of  the  Government. 
I  thought  it  necessary,  however,  thus  far 
to  refer  to  the  propositions  which  have  been 
made,  because  no  doubt  some  of  them  may 
be  made  again  in  this  House,  and  I  thought 
it  better  that  I  sbould  at  once  state  our 


views  upon  them,  in  the  hope  that  if  the 
House  should  approve  of  the  propositions 
which  I  am  about  to  make,  it  might  save 
future  discussions  upon  some  of  them. 
The  surplus,  I  have  already  stated,  is 
1,500,0002.,  and  I  confess  that,  looking 
back  to  what  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  two  years,  the  first  object  I  had  in 
view  was,  that  we  should  effect  some  re- 
duction of  the  debt.  I  do  not  mean  now 
to  refer  to  the  great  question  of  reducing 
a  large  amount  of  the  debt.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men are  aware,  that  by  means  of  the  ter- 
minable annuities  considerable  relief  will 
be  afforded  to  the  country  in  the  course  of 
the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ;  and  it 
may  be  worth  while,  in  ordinary  times,  to 
consider  whether  any  further  steps  in  the 
same  direction  cannot  be  taken.  But,  at 
present,  I  confine  myself  to  the  debt 
of  recent  times,  and  I  will  not  go  so 
far  back  as  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
general  peace,  because  during  some  years 
after  that  time  measures  were  necessary 
to  wind  up  the  accounts  of  the  expendi^ 
ture  incurred  by  that  great  war.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  need  only  refer  to  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  in  what  has  happened 
in  those  years,  I  think  that  they  will 
see  ground  enough  why  we  should  not 
be  indifferent  to  the  debt.  In  order  to 
simplify  the  matter,  I  shall  omit  all  refer- 
ence to  the  falling  in  of  annuities,  or 
charges  in  the  description  of  our  debt.  I 
propose  simply  to  state  the  money  that  has 
been  borrowed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
money  that  has  been  applied  out  of  sur- 
plus income  on  the  other,  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt.  There  was  borrowed  ia 
1 83a-34,  20,000,000^  on  account  of  the 
West  Indian  Slave  Emancipation  Act. 
There  was  borrowed  to  defray  the  succes- 
sive  deficiencies  of  the  years  ending  in 
1 841  the  sum  of  5,000,0001.  I  was  ob- 
liged, by  the  necessities  of  the  sister  coun- 
try, to  borrow  the  sum  of  8,000,000?.  in 
1847,  and  when  tho  House  refused  to  in- 
crease the  income  tax  in  1848, 1  borrowed, 
in  order  to  defray  an  expenditure  which, 
though  extraordinary  for  one  year,  yet  was 
not  extraordinary  in  a  series  of  years,  the 
sum  of  2,000,000?. ;  making,  in  all,  up  to 
last  year,  the  sum  of  35,000,000?.  bor- 
rowed. I  find,  on  the  other  band,  that  all 
the  money  applied  out  of  surplus  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  amounts  to  8,000,000?., 
leaving  an  increase  in  the  debt  of  no  less 
a  sum  than  27,000,Q^V  \  %^i  SiMw\.«^>% 
state  of  t\iVn|5^  o\\\^\»  \ft  xasiaa  ^a&  t«rfA 
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what  we  do,  as  regards  the  reduction  of 
taxation.  In  the  year  1848,  when  the 
House  refused  the  proposition  we  made  to 
them  to  increase  the  income  tax  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years,  I  certainly  was  in  hopes 
that  they  would  not,  the  moment  there 
came  a  surplus,  instantly  urge  upon  us 
that  the  whole  surplus  should  he  devoted 
to  the  reduction  of  taxation.  What  should 
we  think  of  the  conduct  of  a  private 
man  who,  whenever  he  found  his  income 
fall  short  of  his  expenditure,  horrowed, 
hat  who  never  thought  of  paying  off  his 
debt,  when,  by  some  fortunate  turn  of 
affairs,  his  income  happened  to  exceed 
his  expenditure?  I  must  say  that  if 
we  hope  to  maintain  the  character  as  a 
nation,  which  we  consider  indispensable 
in  an  individual,  we  ought,  at  least  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  to  keep  down  our 
debt,  and  not  go  on,  year  after  year,  ex- 
pending all  our  surplus.  Now  I  may  just 
refer  to  a  proposition  which  was  made  the 
other  day  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be 
utterly  absurd  to  apply  a  surplus  of 
2,000,000;.  to  the  reduction  of  debt.  If 
there  were  a  surplus  of  10,000,000Z.  then 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion; but  with  2,000,000?.  it  would  be  al- 
together useless  to  attempt  anything  of 
the  kind.  Well,  but  if  these  arguments 
are  to  prevail,  how  are  wo  ever  to  re- 
duce the  debt  ?  I  believe  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  ever  be  able  to  reduce  to 
the  full  extent  of  10,000,000?.:  but  admit- 
ting for  the  sake  of  argument  that  this 
i:eduction  might  be  made,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  it  could  be  done  in  any  single 
year.  I  will  assume  then  that  it  might 
be  done  in  successive  years.  I  will  say 
in  five  years,  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000?.  per 
annum.  But,  according  to  this  proposal, 
each  successive  surplus  of  2,000,000?. 
would  be  altogether  applied  to  induction 
of  taxation,  and  the  hoped-for  surplus  of 
10,000,000?.,  which  aloue  is  to  be  applied 
to  reduction  of  debt,  never  could  arise. 
My  hen.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  will  forgive  me  for  saying,  that  I 
fear  his  scheme  for  diminishing  the  debt, 
however  honestly  proposed,  would  be  only  i 
as  illusory  as  others  have  been.  There  is  I 
another  consideration  that  deserves  the  at-  | 
tention  of  the  House,  and  that  is,  that  in  < 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  im-  \ 
portant  question  will  be  brought  before  the  \ 
House  as  to  the  renewal  of  the  income  ' 
tax.  In  what  disposition  Gentlemen  may  ', 
iiud  themselves  next  year  with  regard  to 
the  iacome  tax,  it  is  not  for  me  to  i^^\ 


but  it  must  be  obvious  to  those  who  obJMt 
to  that  tax,  or  to  any  part  of  it — it  mut 
be  obvious  to  them,  that  if  in  the  case  of 
every  surplus  there  is  to  be  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  of  taxation,  thej  must  makt 
up  their  minds  to  the  continuation  of  this 
tax.     There  is  another,  though  a  minor 
consideration,  in  favour  of  maintaining  a 
considerable  surplus,  and  which  has  beea 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire— I  mean  the  advantage  to  bo 
derived  by  the  agricultural    classes  from 
the    maintenance    of    a    high     state   of 
the   public   credit.      He    stated,    that   to 
that  interest   it  was  of  importance   that 
there  should  be  abundant  available  capital 
in   the    country,    and    a    high     state   of 
credit.      Whether  they  were  engaged  in 
the  sale   of  an   estate,   or    in   borrowing 
money  for  the  purpose  of  improving  it* 
the     state     of   general    credit    was    as 
important     element,    and     the     state    of 
credit  was  affected  by  the  existence  of  s 
surplus  in   the  publio  exchequer.     I   sm 
sure  hon.  Gentlemen  from  Ireland  will  re- 
member how  important  it  is  to  that  coun- 
try that  capital  should  be  abundant.     I 
remember  perfectly  well  that  in  the  course 
of  a  debate  in  1845,  an  honourable  Mem* 
her,  the  late  Colonel  ConoUj,  stated  of  his 
own    knowledge  that   the   high    state  of 
credit  produced  by  the  income  tax,  and 
the  other  measures  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  in  1 842,  had  been 
of  the  utmost  benefit  in  enabling  gentle- 
men in  that  country  to  relieve   their  es- 
tates from  encumbrances,  and  to  employ 
labourers  on  their  land.     He  stated  that 
he  was   acqusiinted  with  several  persons, 
his  own  personal  friends,  who  by  the  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  interest  consequent 
upon  those  measures,  had  relieved   their 
estates  from  embarrassment,  and  had  been 
enabled  to  engage  in  extensive  improve- 
ments.    I  believe  it  is  notorious  that  in 
1847,  when  the  rate  of  interest  rose  so 
high,  more  than  one  estate  was  brought  to 
the  hammer  by  the  enhancement  of  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  encumbrances  on 
the  property.     I  agree,  therefore,  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckbffhamshire,  that  it 
is  for  the  advantage  of  the  landed  interest 
that  a  high  state  of  credit  should  be  main- 
tained, that  capital  should  be  abundant; 
and  he  stated  very  truly  that  theae  objects 
are  very  much  furthered  by  the  existence 
of  a  surplus  in  the  exchequer.  I  shall  state 
a  further  reason  by  and  by,  but  I  do  think 
it  is  most  essential,  for  the  reason  I  have 
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be  maintained.     NevertheleBS,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  proper  at 
the  present  time  that  we  should  retain  the 
whole  amount  of  the  surplus.     I  feel  that 
there  are  peculiar   circumstances  existing 
which  demand  that  some  relief  from  tax- 
ation should  be  given,  and  that  if  possible 
measures  should  be  adopted  which  would 
to  some  extent  relieve  those  who  are  most 
in  want  of  it  at  this  moment.     The  first 
measure  which  I  shall  propose  is  one  which 
I  hope  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  those  who 
have  been  represented,  and  I  believe  truly 
80,  Bs  parties  who  are  not  the  least  dis- 
tressed— I  mean  the  small  owners  of  land. 
I  cannot  recognise  the  identity — at  least  as 
regards   the  measures   required   for  their 
relief — that  has  been  claimed  for  all  parties 
connected  with  the  land — the  owners,  oc- 
cupiers, and  labourers.     I  stated  last  year, 
and  I  believe  truly,  that  as  far  as  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  are  concerned,  a  reduction 
in  the  rates  would  not  be  of  permanent 
benefit  to  them.     I  believe  that  any  bene- 
fit of  that  kind  would  eventually  go  to  the 
owner,   who  would  at   any  rate   make   a 
smaller  reduction  of  rent,  if  reduction  was 
necessary,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
lief which  his  tenant  had  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  the  rates  which  he  had  to  pay. 
Any  benefit  to  the  occupier  of  land  must 
arise  either  from  a  reduction  in  his  rent, 
or,  what  I  believe  would  be  of  still  more 
advantage,  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  his  land  by  his  landlord.    That  I  believe, 
would  be  by  far  the  wisest  course.     So, 
again,  with  regard  to  the  labourer.     He 
has  got  the  benefit  of  cheap  food — what 
he  requires  now  is  constant  employment. 
I  stated  at  an  early  period  of  the  Session, 
that  taking  England  throughout,  I  believed 
employment  was  more  general  then  than  it 
was  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that 
circumstances  have  altered  since  then.     I 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  employment 
is  upon  the  whole — I  speak  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  taking  England  through- 
out— that  employment  is  more  general  now 
than  it  was  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.     I  am  disposed  to  think   that 
the  improvement   in  cultivation   will  ma- 
terially increase  the   employment   of  the 
labourer,  and  still  more  so  if  that  be  done 
which   it  is    not    only  the  duty  but  the 
interest  of  the  owner  of  land  to  do,  that  he 
should   take   measures   for   so   improving 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  as  to  cheapen 
and  increase  the  production  of  the  land,  on 
which  his  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of 


the  country  depends.     Of  course  this  can 
only  be  obtained  by  an  outlay  of  capital 
on  the  part  of  the  owner;   and  as  the  hon. 
Member    for    Buckinghamshire   well    ex- 
plained it,  that  capital  can  only  be  raised 
by  parties  who  have  no  adequate  means  of 
their  own,  either  by  selling  a  portion  of 
their  estate,  or  by  borrowing.     I  co^cur 
with   all    that  was    stated  by   the    hon. 
Member  on  that  subject.     I  believe  thai 
the     smaller    landowners     are    quite    aa 
much  in  debt  as  their  richer  neighbours; 
quite   as    much   under    the   necessity    of 
borrowing  or  selling,  for   the  purpose  of 
raising  the  means  of  improving  their  pro* 
perty.      But  an   obstacle  exists  in  their 
case,  which  does  not  apply  to  larger  trans- 
actions.    This  subject  was  referred  to  ia 
the  report  of  the  Lords*  Committee  which 
sat  on  the  subject  of  the  burdens  on  land 
in  1846.     1  find  that  they  attributed  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  obstacle  which 
the  Stamp  Act  interposed  to  persons  mak- 
ing a  transfer  of  small  portions  of  land. 
They  referred  to  important  evidence  given 
before  them,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  stamp  on  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  land 
worth  50^.  amounted  to  12f  per  cent;   on 
a  piece  of  land  worth  1002.  to  5  per  cent; 
on   3002.  to  2^  per  cent;    on   5002.    to 
12.  14«.  3d,  per  cent;   and  to  all  portiona 
above  that  sum  to  one  per  cent.     It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  arrangement  is  unjust  to 
the   small    owner,    and  that   an   obstacle 
exists  in  his  case  which  does  not  exist  i^ 
the  case  of  his  richer  neighbour;   and  that 
it  is  only  fair  now  to  place  him  on  an  equal- 
ity with  his  rich  neighbour,  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  sell  or  borrow  without  the 
obstacle  which  the  present  st^mp  dutiea 
impose.      Hon.  Gentlemen  will  remember 
the  repeated  Motions  that  have  been  made 
for  the  exemption  of  sales  of  land  from  the 
stamp  duties.     1  remember  that  a  Motion 
was  recently  made  to  exempt  the  sale  of 
small  portions  of  land  in  Ireland  from  these 
duties,  and  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire then  observed  that  it  would  never 
do  to  apply  such  a  measure  to  one  portion 
of  the  kingdom — that  it  ought  to  be  ap*' 
plied  over  the  whole  country.     I  entirely 
concur  in  this  view,  and  the  first  proposition 
I  have  to  make  to  the  House  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
stamp  duties  on  the  transfer  of  property 
up  to  1,0002.,  and  that  for  the  transfer  of 
properties  above  that  sum  there  should  be 
an  approach  as  far  as  possible  to  an  equit- 
able scale  of  dw\.^ .    1  -^xo^^owi  ^^N.  ^  ^ys^ 
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mortgages  and  bonds — that  tbere  should 
be  a  reduction  in  the  stamp  duties  on 
bonds  and  mortgages  of  all  properties  un- 
der 1,0002.;  and  that  there  should  to  some 
extent  be  a  proportionate  increase  on  the  up- 
per sums,  these  being  levied  in  an  exceed- 
mgly  unjust  manner.  I  propose  that  there 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  an  uniform 
€td  valorem  rate  of  duties  substituted  for 
the  present  system — not,  indeed,  an  ad 
valorem  increase  for  every  pound  ad- 
ditional that  a  property  may  be  worth, 
for  that  would  give  rise  to  great  incon- 
venience, but  a  duty  rising  with  every  ad- 
ditional 2bL  on  the  smaller  accounts,  and 
with  every  additional  1002.  on  the  larger. 
Some  persons  attach  great  importance, 
much  more,  certainly,  than  I  do  myself  to 
granting  leases.  There  are  cases,  how- 
ever in  which  the  benefit  of  a  lease  is  un- 
Suestionable.  Where  a  landlord  is  not 
isposed  to  lay  out  his  capital  on  improve- 
ments, the  tenant  may  be  induced  to  do  so 
on  receiving  a  better  tenure  of  the  land 
than  he  has  hitherto  held;  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  granting  of  leases,  I  propose 
to  reduce  the  stamp  duties  upon  these  in- 
struments, which  are  at  present  very  un- 
equal, to  nearly  an  uniform  rate  of  \  per 
cent.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  was 
anxious,  also,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes;  and  I  know  no  man- 
ner in  which  we  can  benefit  them  more 
than  by  improving  the  condition  of  their 
dwellings.  I  must  refer  again  to  that  do- 
cument to  which  I  have  already  alluded — 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
settlement — as  setting  forth  not  only  the 
mischievous  effect  produced  upon  the  con- 
dition and  the  morals  of  the  labouring 
classes  by  the  present  law  of  settlement,  that 
is  not  the  question  which  1  wish  now  to  go 
into,  but  pointing  out  the  deteriorating 
efiPect  produced  upon  his  character  and 
morals,  and  upon  those  of  his  f;\mily,  by 
the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
I  was  never  more  struck  than  by  the  ac- 
count of  the  mischief  arising  from  this 
cause  contained  in  this  document,  con- 
firmed, as  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is,  by  the 
testimony  of  all  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  general  state  of  the  labourers' 
dwellings.  I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  1  am  satis- 
fied that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
build  good  cottages  for  the  poor  at  a  rate 
that  shall  afford  adequate  remuneration. 
Landlords  may,  and  I  know  that  maxvy  oi 
ifaem  have,  expended  money  to  a  coiiB\^ex 
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able  extent  in  building  cottages  for  the 
benefit  of  their  labourers^  and  without 
hope  of  remuneration.  They  may,  and  I 
believe  do,  derive  advantage  from  the  im- 
proved moral  condition  of  the  peasantn; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  measure! 
of  this  kind  can  be  general  unless  a  r»> 
munerating  rate  of  interest  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  outlay  of  capital.  Whether 
this  can  be  accomplished  under  any  cir- 
cumstances there  may  be  some  doubt;  bnt 
I  think  that,  at  any  rate,  we  ought  not  to 
impose  any  legislative  obstacle  in  the  way. 
My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
has  moved  for  a  drawback  on  the  duty  od 
bricks  employed  in  the  building  of  la- 
bourers' cottages.  Now,  I  need  not  saj 
that  there  are  great  objections  to  a  drav- 
back  in  general,  and  certainly  in  the  mode 
in  which  he  proposes  it,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  carry  it  cot 
But  with  a  view  to  mcrease  the  comfort  of 
the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  general  health  of  the  country,  I  am 
prepared  to  propose  the  total  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  bricks.  I  find  that  this  subject, 
too,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Lords*  Committee  on  the  burdens  of  land, 
and  they  state  that  their  opinion  is,  that 
such  a  measure  would  not  only  tend  to  the 
rapid  improvement  of  real  property,  bat 
further — and  as  a  measure  to  which  they 
attach  great  importance,  as  I  do  myself— 
thnt  it  would  materially  add  to  the  comfort 
of  the  poorer  classes  by  the  improvement  of 
their  dwellings.  I  believe  that,  indepen- 
dently of  this  object  which  I  consider  to  be 
of  paramount  importance,  it  will  be  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance  in  promoting  ag- 
ricultural improvement.  It  is  a  tax  which 
is  unjust,  because  it  is  not  one  which  is 
universal  in  its  application.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country — in  the  part  where  I  live 
myself — all  the  buildings  are  constructed 
of  stone.  But  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  those  districts  where, 
I  apprehend,  most  distress  exists  —  the 
counties  where  the  soil  chieily  consists  of 
clay,  and  also  the  eastern  counties  of  Eng- 
land— where  the  buildings  are  universally 
constructed  of  brick;  in  which  I  apprehend 
that  the  measure  will  be  of  the  fprcatest  va- 
lue to  the  owners  of  land,  and  will  very  much 
facilitate  their  agricultural  improvements.  I 
know  not  whether  the  hon.  Member  for  Sur- 
rey is  right  in  his  notion,  that  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  diminish  the  size  of  farms,  and 
to  ncrease  the  number  of  farmhouses,  or 
\YVi^l\\et«  on.  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ad- 
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to  existing  farmsteads,  but  in  either  case 
there  livill  be  a  necessity  for  increasing 
farm  buildings,  and  the  repeal  of  this 
duty,  therefore,  is  calculated,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  to  advance  agricultaral  improve- 
ments. The  amount  of  the  loss  which  I 
anticipate  to  the  revenue  from  these  two 
proposals,  will  be,  on  stamps  a  little  under 
300,000;.,  and  on  bncks  about  455,0002., 
making  altogether  a  loss  of  750,0002. 
Hon.  Uentlemen  will  observe,  that  this 
amounts  to  half  the  sum  which  I  anticipate 
as  the  probable  surplus  of  the  year.  I 
really  was  not  aware,  when  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  conveyances  and  on  bricks, 
that  I  was  about  to  divide  the  surplus 
equally  between  the  reduction  of  these  duties 
and  the  reduction  of  the  debt;  but  still  I 
think  it  is  a  very  fair  proposal  to  make, 
and  therefore  it  is  my  intention  to  propose 
that  half  of  the  probable  surplus  be  appro- 
priated towards  the  reduction  of  the  debt, 
and  that  half  of  it  shall  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. But  hon.  Gentlemen  must  not  sup- 
pose that  this  is  the  only  relief  from  taxation 
which  the  country  will  receive  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  because  by  the  operation  of  the 
existing  Sugar  Act  the  duties  on  foreign 
and  colonial  sugar  will  be  reduced  on  the 
5th  of  July  next  to  the  extent  of  350,0002,, 
and  therefore  the  actual  relief  from  taxa- 
tion which  the  people  of  this  country  will 
receive  during  the  current  year  will  amount, 
not  to  750,0002.,  but  to  1.100,0002.  Now, 
I  have  another  measure  to  propose  to  the 
House,  and  one  which  I  believe  is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  that  which  I  hold  to  be  an 
object  of  paramount  importance,  and  that 
object  is  the  outlay  of  capital  upon  land. 
I  believe  that  outlay  to  be  deeply  impor- 
tant, not  only  to  the  agricultural  but  to  the 
national  interests  of  this  country.  It  is  of 
essential  importance  that  food  in  this  coun- 
try should  be  cheap,  and  it  is  better  tbaA 
this  cheap  food  should  be  grown  at  hooM 
than  abroad,  and  therefore  I  believe  thji 
by  an  increased  application  of  skill  and 
capital  to  the  land,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease and  cheapening  of  production,  not 
only  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists  will 
be  promoted,  but  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people  of  this  country.  The  proposal  which 
I  intend  to  make  to  the  House,  therefore, 
is  to  do  that  which  was  done  in  the  year 
1846,  and  to  make  further  advances  for 
the  purposes  of  drainage  and  of  land  im- 
provements. We  had  the  most  satisfactory 
accounts  of  the  amount  of  employment  given 
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to  the  population  in  consequence  of  these 
advances  having  been  made;  and  not  only 
so,  but  of  the  profitable  return  which  the 
improved  condition  of  the  land  afforded  for 
the  outlay  upon  it.  I  might  read  letter  after 
letter  to  the  House  from  different  parts  of 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  of  Ireland,  stating 
how  beneficial  they  have  found  the  employ- 
ment of  money  on  estates,  but  I  will 
not  do  so,  as  I  believe  that  the  advan- 
tage is  confessed  on  all  hands.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  make  further  advances  for 
this  purpose;  and  I  believe  that  the  effect 
of  this  measure  will  not  be  confined  simply 
to  the  advances  made  by  the  Govern 
ment.  Other  parties,  I  understand,  are 
willing  to  make  advances;  and  the  know- 
ledge that  the  Government  will  advance 
money,  will  probably  tend  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  demanded.  I  remember 
that  when,  two  years  ago,  the  Government 
proposed  to  make  advances  in  the  Mauri- 
tius, to  further  the  shipment  of  sugar,  the 
merchants  came  forward  and  raised  the 
money  that  was  wanted  themselves,  and 
we  had  not  to  advance  a  single  sixpence. 
I  have  received  many  proposals  for  extend- 
ing the  purposes  to  which  the  money  may 
be  applied.  I  entertain  great  doubts  about 
this  myself,  but  it  will  be  open  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill,  after  full  discussion,  to 
determine  the  objects  to  which  the  money 
is  to  be  applied.  The  last  advances  made 
to  Englgnd  and  Scotland,  amounted  to 
2,000,0002.;  and  certainly  the  gentlemen 
who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed 
showed  their  readiness  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment; for  out  of  the  2,000,0002.  appro- 
priated to  England  and  Scotland,  the 
Scotch,  in  consequence  of  priority  of 
application,  obtained  no  less  than 
1,600,0002.  A  sum  of  372,0002.  was  ap- 
propriated to  England,  and  a  small  sum  was 
reserved  for  contingencies.  Applications 
were  afterwards  made  for  advances  to  the 
amount  of  500,0002.,  but  on  its  being 
made  known  that  no  further  sums  would 
be  advanced,  the  applications  ceased  alto- 
gether. I  propose,  therefore,  to  advance 
a  sum  not  exceeding  2,000,0002.  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  but  on  this  occasion,  I 
think,  we  ought  to  give  to  the  English 
landowners  an  opportunity  of  setting 
themselves  square  with  the  sister  country, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  perfectly  fair  to 
give  them  a  priority  in  receiving  three- 
fourths  of  the  sum  advanced,  which^  taken, 
in  Gon^uncUoTimlVw  \Xi^  vaxsk%  ^^^w^^Vt^ssa. 
tbo  \aat  sA^fttxiQ^,  ^'^  Y^X  ^ti^^ssA.  «a^^ 
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Sootland  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality. 
With  regard  to  Ireland,  I  propose  making 
adyances  to  that  country  also,  though  not 
quite  for  the  same  purposes.  The  sum 
which  I  propose  should  be  applied  to  that 
country  is  1,000,0002.  At  the  same  time, 
I  do  not  intend  to  advance  the  whole  of  that 
sum  for  land  improvements.  By  the  Bill 
of  1847,  l,500,000i.  was  advanced  to  Ire- 
land for  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and 
by  the  Bill  of  1849  a  sum  of  300.000Z. 
more,  making  1,800,0002. ;  and  to  this 
I  propose  to  add  200,0002.,  which  will 
make  in  all  2,000,0002.  advanced  within 
four  years  for  the  improvement  of  the  land. 
But  there  is  another  matter  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which  I  consider  of  essential  im- 
portance to  Ireland,  and  that  is  arterial 
drainage.  I  believe  everybody  who  has 
been  in  Ireland  has  borne  testimony  to  the 
yast  improvements  effected  by  the  works 
for  the  arterial  drainage  of  the  land.  To 
complete  the  work  already  in  course  of 
execution,  a  sum  of  868,0002.  would  be  re- 
quired. It  was  intended  that  the  funds 
for  this  purpose  should  be  mainly  provided 
from  private  sources  ;  but  in  the  recent 
difficulties  of  Ireland  private  resources  have 
fallen  lamentably  short,  and  not  only  has 
great  injury  accrued  to  the  works  them- 
selves in  consequence  of  the  delay  which 
has  been  interposed,  involving  the  neces- 
sity for  incurring  additional  expense,  but 
fever  also  has  made  its  appearance  in  some 
districts  where  the  drainage  is  uncom- 
pleted. I  believe  that  no  more  beneficial 
application  of  money  in  Ireland  can  be 
devised  than  the  completion  of  these  works 
of  drainage,  but  as  some  private  money 
may  be  obtained,  I  do  not  propose  to  ad- 
Tance  the  whole  sum  required,  amounting 
to  868,0002..  but  only  a  sum  of  800,000^ 
The  sums  already  advanced  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  600,0002.,  and  therefore 
the  whole  sum  advanced  for  arterial  drain- 
age in  Ireland  will  be  1,400,0002.  I  said 
that  I  would  mention  an  additional  reason 
for  maintaining  a  considerable  surplus,  and 
that  is,  that  it  will  enable  me  to  make 
those  advances  without  any  addition  to  the 
debt.  I  hope — indeed  I  feel  confident — 
that  if  the  House  will  leave  me  an  adequate 
surplus,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  those  ad- 
yances without  making  any  addition  to  the 
public  debt.  Now,  although  this  course 
may  prevent  the  immediate  application  of 
the  whole  surplus  in  successive  quarters  to 
a  reduction  of  debt,  we  are  preparing  the 
means  which  will  enable  some  future  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  make  cousv^ei- 


able  reductions.  I  hold  that  the  making 
of  these  advances  by  the  public  is  not 
a  system  which  ought  to  be  permanentlj 
continued;  and  I  think  that  we  ahoold  put 
an  end  to  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  eon- 
sequently  the  repaymenta  maj  soon  per- 
manently, and  year  by  year,  exceed  the  ad- 
yances. I  trust,  therefore,  that  whoever 
succeeds  me  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, will  be  able  to  apply  conaiderable  sami 
from  these  repayments,  to  the  eztiaguiab- 
ment  of  debt.  These,  then,  are  the  mea- 
sures which  I  have  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee. With  respect  to  the  articles  of 
stamps  and  bricks,  the  remission  of  taxa- 
tion upon  them  will  amount  to  750,0002., 
and  a  further  reduction,  to  the  extent  of 
350,0002.,  will  be  gained  on  the  article  of 
sugar  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  year. 
The  relief  from  toxation  will  bo  1 ,100,0002. 
There  are  then  advances  to  the  amoont 
of  3,000,0002.,  which  will  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  drainage  and  land  improve- 
ment, 2,000,0002.  being  for  England  and 
Scotland,  and  1,000,0002.  for  Ireland.  I 
propose  to  retain  the  sum  of  750,0002.,  to 
be  applied  either  in  reduction  of  the  debt, 
or  to  meet  other  contingencies  which  may 
arise.  Now,  out  of  this  sum  of  750,0002., 
I  propose  to  &pply«  ^ith  the  assent  of  the 
Committee,  250,0002.  for  the  extinction  of 
debt,  though  not  in  the  usual  way.  From 
the  time  of  the  union  with  Scotland,  a  yearly 
charge  of  10,6002.  has  been  imposed  on 
this  country  for  what  is  called  the  *'£quiya- 
lent  Fund.  I  find  that  this  debt  may  be 
discharged  at  any  time,  by  the  payment 
of  250,0002.,  and  as  a  sum  of  250,0002. 
would  only  extinguish  7,5002.  a  year  in  the 
ordinary  purchase  of  stock,  I  think  it  wooU 
be  more  advantageously  applied  by  extin- 
guishing debt  of  10,6002.  a  year.  I  shall 
propose,  therefore,  a  vote  of  250,0002. 
for  this  purpose;  but  though  it  will  appear 
as  a  vote,  it  will  be  really  and  truly  a  clear 
application  of  this  portion  of  the  surplus  to 
the  extinction  of  a  debt. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM :  Who  receiyes  this 
annuity  of  10,0u02.  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  Equivalent  Company,  the 
chief  members  of  which  belong  to  the  Bank 
of  Scotland.  I  have  now  left'  the  sum 
of  500,0002.,  which  I  do  not  propose 
to  touch,  because  I  think  that,  in  or- 
dinary years,  it  is  not  safe  or  right  to  go 
on  with  a  smaller  surplus.  I  do  not  know 
whether,  in  the  proposals  which  I  have 
made,  I  have  satisfied  Gentlemen  connected 
m\2ti  V}ti&  «bi^ruQ,>a3L\?^%3L  \ateceat^  thai  Her 
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Majesty's  Government  is  not  insensible  to 
their  condition.     We  feel  bound  to  resist 
the  claims  which  have  been  put  forward  on 
their  part  for  relief  by  throwing  their  bur- 
dens on  the  shoulders  of  other  classes  of 
the  community ;  but  so  far  as  relief  can  be 
afforded,  consistently  with  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  community,  we  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  give  them  relief;  and  be- 
lieving, as  I  do,  that  the  outlay  of  capital 
upon  land  is  the  most  beneficisd  course  for 
them  or  for  the  country  at  large,  I  have 
gladly  come  forward  to  assist  them  in  pro- 
curing the  capital  which  they  require.     I 
believe  that  cheap  food  is  indispensable  for 
our  increasing  millions,  and  it  is  certainly 
better  grown  at  home  than  imported  from 
abroad.     This  country  has  supported  itself 
before,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not, 
in  a  great  measure  at  least,  do  so  asain. 
In  order  to  attain  that  object,  it  will  re- 
quire a  combination  of  skill  and  energy,  with 
a  considerable  outlay  of   capital.      The 
former,  I  am  convinced  that  the  British 
farmer  will  supply;  the  latter  we  are  ready 
to  assist  him  in  obtaining.     The  measures, 
however,  which  we  have  taken  are  not  cal- 
culated to  benefit  the  agricultural  interest 
alone,  but  to  benefit  other  interests  as  well, 
and  indeed  they  have  long  been  called  for 
by  a  consideration  of  what  was  required  by 
the  public  interest;  but  I  think  it  but  fair, 
when  relief  from  taxation  can  be  afforded, 
that  it  should  bo  given  to  that  interest 
which,  at  the  time,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
least  prosperous.  With  regard  to  the  surplus 
I  confess  1  cannot  say  how  strongly  I  feel 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  balance  in  hand. 
It  is  no  new  notion  that  I  have  now  taken 
up,  because  in  1845 1  said  that  when  it  was 
in  his  power,  a  surplus  of  less  than  half  a 
million  ought  not  to  be  kept  by  any  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.     During  the  time, 
however,  in  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  holding  my  present  situation,  circum- 
stances have  not  been  such  as  to  place  a 
surplus  at  my  disposal  to  any  considerable 
extent.     I  have  been  obliged  to  borrow, 
and  I  confess  that  I  should  not  act  the 
part  of  an  honest  man  if  I  did  not  now  ask  | 
the  House  to  support  me  in  retaining  the 
sum  of  500,0002.  ;  and  in  asserting  the 
principle  of  retaining  a  reasonable  sur- 
plus for  the  reduction  of  debt.     I  believe 
it  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic credit,  with  which  the  security  of  all 
property  is    indissolubly    bound    up,    to 
maintain    an    equality    of    income    with 
expenditure.     I  do  not  think  that  those 
who  call  for  the  reduction  of  taxation 


wish  to  impair  the  national  credit,  or  to 
injure  the  public  credit;  but  if  we  are  to 
reduce  taxation  whenever  there  is  a  sur- 
plus, and  borrow  money  whenever  our  ex- 
penditure exceeds  our  income,  such  a  course 
can  only  lead — with  a  nation,  as  with  an 
individual  —  to  the  melancholy  result  of 
national  or  individual  insolvency.  I  con- 
fess, that  when  I  call  to  mind  the  various 
claims  which  have  been  made  from  almost 
all  quarters  of  the  House  for  a  reduction  of 
taxation,  which  at  present  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  public 
faith,  I  look,  not  with  apprehension,  but 
with  an  interest  little  short  of  anxiety, 
to  the  course  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  pursue.  I  have  not  sought  to 
retain  any  large  amount  of  surplus  ;  I  do 
hope  and  trust  that  the  House  will  show  a 
firm  determination  to  maintain  it  in  its  in- 
tegrity, and  leave  untouched  and  unshaken 
the  fabric  of  the  national  faith  and  honour. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
proposing  a  vote  of  9,200,000Z.  for  the 
service  of  the  year,  to  be  raised  by  Ex- 
chequer bills. 

Mu.  HUME  said,  that  the  very  gratify- 
ing manner  in  which  the  announcement  of 
even  so  small  an  amount  of  relief  had 
been  received,  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  parties  to  saddling 
the  country  with  increased  charges.  He 
believed  that  the  relief  now  proposed  was 
a  proper  relief,  but  it  would  mainly  serve 
those  who  had  all  along  been  benefited  by 
excessive  taxation.  He  had,  however,  ex- 
pected that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  not  have  dealt  merely  with  an 
avowed  surplus,  but  would  have  endeavour- 
ed to  show  the  House  why  such  large 
establishments  were  kept  up,  and  why  a 
much  larger  reduction  had  not  been  effect- 
ed. He  wanted  to  know  if  this  was  the 
only  relief  the  country  was  to  have.  The 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  bricks,  and  the 
equalisation  of  the  stamp  duty,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  wise  and  useful  measures; 
but  he  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  lending  money  to  the  proprietors  of 
land,  whether  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scot- 
land. Ho  thought  it  a  bad  principle,  and 
one  which  the  House  ought  not  to  sanction 
unless  necessity  required  it.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  shown  no  such  neces- 
sity, and  indeed  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  show  it,  as  long  as  money  could  be  bor- 
rowed at  2\  per  cent,  which  was  the  case 
at  the  present  moment.  He  objected  to 
the  mode  in  wh\e.\i  iVi'^  V^^xa  ^^t^  Vi  \s^ 
effected.    ¥vc^Bsxi<^Ti\»  Wk!^^  "wjX  ^*^  "SaoSKt- 
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fere  with  the  money  market  except  on 
the  most  urgent  grounds.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Memher  for  Tamworth  had 
acted  in  a  similar  way,  hut  he  did  so  in 
order  to  give  a  sort  of  compensation  for 
what  was  supposed  to  he  an  injury  to  a 
particular  interest.  But  for  the  present 
advance  no  sufficient  reason  had  heen  as- 
signed, and  he  hoped  it  would  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  Parliament.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  keep- 
ing 750,0002.  as  a  margin,  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  make  this  advance.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  window  tax  was  a  matter  of 
much  greater  importance  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  he  would  be  prepared  to  risk  even  a 
little  deficiency  in  order  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject. The  question  which  ought  to  be 
considered  was,  what  was  the  amount  of 
revenue  and  what  was  the  expenditure, 
and  could  they  reduce  the  latter  so  as  to 
give  relief  to  the  several  suffering  interests 
of  the  country.  He  believed  they  could 
reduce  that  expenditure  by  10,000,000?. 
He  would  show  how  this  might  be  done. 
It  appeared  from  a  return  of  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  since  1828  on  account  of  the 
effective  and  non-effective  service  and  civil 
list,  which  he  had  moved  for  last  Session, 
that  the  gross  revenue  in  1848  was  in 
round  numbers  57,955,8162.  The  charge 
of  the  public  debt  was  28,563,517/.,  leav- 
ing 29,392,2992.  The  expenditure  for 
1848,  exclusive  of  the  debt,  on  account  of 
their  civil  and  military  establishments,  was 
30,427,2192.,  which,  deducted  from  the 
revenue,  left  27,528,5972.  Now  the  ex- 
penses of  all  their  civil  and  military  estab- 
lishments, exclusive  of  the  debt,  was  in 
1835  only  20,273,0282.,  or  10,154,1912. 
less  than  it  was  in  1848.  He  always 
maintained  that  their  establishments  had 
been  increased  unnaturally.  They  had 
risen  after  1827,  in  consequence  of  the 
cash  payments  and  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  money,  when  salaries  and  expen- 
diture had  been  raised  to  an  inordinate  de- 
gree. At  the  very  time  that  the  expendi- 
ture had  been  thus  raised,  they  were  ex- 
pending 50,000,0002.  and  60,000,0002.  a 
year  of  borrowed  money.  What  he  want- 
ed the  House  to  do,  was  to  reduce  their 
establishments  to  the  state  in  which  they 
were  before  that  artificial  state  of  things 
had  taken  place,  when  they  incurred  a 
debt  of  600,000,0002.  He  maintained 
that  they  could  do  this  without  any  great 
difficulty,  and  without  affecting  the  public 
credit  in  any  way,  becauBC  t\\e  ex^^eiv^v 


ture,  which  was  over  30,000,0001.  in  1848. 
was  but  20,273,0282.  in  1835.     He  want- 
ed to  know  if  there  were  anj  reasons  ex- 
isting now  which  did  not  exist  in  1835,  to 
cause  this   increase  of  expenditure.     He 
did  not  want  the  House  to  go  back  to  the 
period  of  1792,  but  he  was  warranted  in 
following  up  the  proposition   of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
for  a  return   to   the   standard    of   1835. 
There  were  no  reasons  why  thej  should 
not  do  so,  unless,  indeed,  like  Don  Quix- 
ote of  old,  they  chose  to  run  about  the 
world  defending  all  whom    they  thought 
injured,  and  interfering  unnecessarily  in 
the  affairs  of  other  countries.      If,  indeed, 
the  Government  acted  on  those  Quixotic 
principles  which  had  guided  them  forthe  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  he  could  see  no  limit 
to  the  forces  they  might  require,  or  to  the 
I  expenditure  they  might  call  for.      Govern- 
ment would  not  reduce  expenditure  unless 
j  they  were  forced  to  do  so  by  the  House  ci 
I  Commons.     If  the  establishments  in  the 
,  Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  and  Civil  Depart- 
I  ments  which  were    deemed    sufficient  in 
I  1835  existed  now,  and  the  present  amount 
>  of  revenue  was  raised,  there  would  be  a 
j  surplus  of  9,900,0002.  to  appropriate  after 
I  paying  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
:  and  all  the  other  permanent  charges  upon 
:  the  country.     He  observed  that  a  Bill  was 
I  now  before  the  House  for  the  reduction  of 
the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
i  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  ;  why 
!  should  not  a  similar  measure  be  applied  to 
every  establishment  in  the  coimtry  ?     The 
salaries  of  all  were  raised  during  the  high 
prices  which  the  system  of  paper  money 
occasioned  ;  why,  when  those  prices  were 
reduced,  and  cash  payments  had  been  so 
long  renewed,  were  not  the  salaries  pro- 
portionably  lowered  ?     He,    bowerer,   de- 
spaired of  any  such  measure  being  intro- 
duced ;    and    therefore    the    only    course 
which   hon.    Members    could    adopt   who 
wished  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure, 
was  to  urge  on  the  repeal  of  tax  after  tax 
till  the  Government  should   be  forced  to 
adapt  their  expenditure  to  their  income. 
Although  he  was  anxious  to  maintain  the 
public  credit,  yet  he  was  not  at  the  pre- 
sent moment   disposed,  while  he  saw  so 
many  taxes  pressing  upon  the  community, 
and  so  many  useful  purposes  to  be  attained 
by   the  application  of   a  portion   of   the 
public  money,  to  maintain  a  surplus  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  would  rather  repeal  those  taxes,  and 
v)L^^^  ^^Ei«  ^\xr^\x<&  \A  Y^^\!tfAR&  \^<QSA  objects 
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which  he  had  mentioned.  Let  the  House 
adopt  his  views,  and  they  could  remove 
the  duties  on  hops,  malt,  soap,  &c.,  with- 
out the  least  injury  to  the  puhlic  creditor. 
In  addition  to  the  taxes  now  proposed  to 
he  taken  off,  they  would  he  in  a  position 
also  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  know- 
ledge and  to  extend  education,  and  so  put 
an  end  to  ignorance  and  crime.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  make  any  Motion,  hut  he 
did  not  think  the  House  ought  to  he  satis- 
fied with  the  present  budget. 

Mr.  F  re  wen  must  express  his  deep  re- 
gret and  disappointment  at  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.     It  was  no  doubt  a 
source  of  much  gratification  to  the  House 
to  see  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  again  in 
his  place  in  restored  health  ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Frewen)  must  remark  that  much  disappoint- 
ment would  be  experienced  by  an  import- 
ant class  in  the  country,  after  the  numer- 
ous deputations  that  had  waited  upon  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  at  not 
hearing  any  proposal  from  him  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  hop  duties.     In  the  dis- 
tricts where  hops  were  extensively  grown, 
especially  in  Sussex  and  Kent,  the  people 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Government  to  propose  a  consi- 
derable reduction  of  this  tax.     It  was  the 
only  tax  that  was  levied  upon  anything 
which  grew  out  of  doors.     The  crop  itself 
was  precarious  in  its  nature.     In  one  year 
the  duty  may  be  excessive,  when  the  price 
of  hops  was  exceedingly  low  ;  and  in  ano- 
ther year,  there  might  be  so  short  a  crop 
that  the  whole  county  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  bankruptcy  from  one  end  to  the 
other.     The  old  hop  duty  throughout  the 
kingdom    had     amounted,    in    1848,    to 
212,000^..   in  1849  it  was  not  80,000^ 
This  proved  how  precarious  was  the  na- 
ture of  this  crop.     The  amount  spent  in 
labour  alone  on  the  hop  grounds  in  East 
Sussex  was  from  125,000^  to  150,000^  a 
year,  and  the  same  division  of  the  county 
paid  about  100,000^.  a  year  in  hop  duty. 
In  1848  it  was  118,000^. ;  it  was  true  the 
payment  of  one  half  of  this  had  been  post- 
poned till  next  year,  but  the  hop  planters 
had  not  yet  heard  that  it  was  to  be  relin- 
quished. The  protecting  duty,  up  to  1842, 
was  8^.  lis,  the  cwt.  ;  but  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  in  that 
year  reduced  it  to  42.  lOs,;  and,  again,  in 
1846,  it  was  reduced  to  21, 5s,,  and  a  large 
amount  of  foreign    hops    had,    in  conse- 
quence, been  imported  this  winter,  and, 
therefore,    the  planten    contended   with 


great  justice  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
excise  duty  should  be  removed.  One  half 
the  estate  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South  Durham  in  that  part  of  the 
county  of  Sussex  had  been  thrown  on  his 
hands.  When  the  crop  was  short,  and  the 
prices  rose  to  a  remunerative  point,  there 
were  large  foreign  importations,  which 
caused  these  prices  to  fall  again.  He  be- 
lieved that  great  excitement  would  be  cre- 
ated throughout  the  country  when  it  be- 
came known  that  no  proposition  of  the 
kind  referred  to  was  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  They  complained  of  hav- 
ing  to  pay  to  the  Government  a  heavy 
duty  upon  the  article,  and  they  had  every 
reason  to  expect  that  their  claims  would 
have  been  attended  to. 

Mr.  T.  L.  HODGES  must  also  express 
his  regret  that  no  relief  had  been  afforded 
to  the  hop  growers.  The  duty  was  enor- 
mous, oppressive,  and  unjust ;  but  the  fact 
was,  those  who  paid  it  were  neither  a  na- 
merous  nor  a  clamorous  class,  and  therei- 
fore  their  claims,  however  equitable,  were 
overlooked.  Even  if  there  were  no  sur- 
plus revenue,  he  thought  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament 
to  make  such  reduction  in  the  expenditure 
as  would  enable  them  to  do  an  act  of  com- 
mon justice  to  this  suffering  interest.  The 
Government  would  find  that  the  present 
excessive  duty  could  not  be  paid  much 
longer,  for  the  prices  of  other  agricultural 
produce  was  so  low  that  the  farmers  who 
grew  both  hops  and  wheat  had  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
come  to  the  determination  of  advocating 
and  supporting  all  possible  measures  of  re- 
trenchment, so  that  the  hop  growers  might 
be  relieved 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  said,  there  was 
a  single  point  in  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
which  required  some  explanation,  which 
no  doubt  could  be  given  by  the  hon.  the 
Secretary  for  the  Treasury.  In  one  part 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  he  as- 
sumed that  2,000,0002.  would  be  the 
amount  of  the  surplus,  but  in  another  part 
of  his  address  it  fell  down  to  1,500,0002. 
He  observed,  in  the  papers  on  the  table, 
that  there  was  an  additional  charge  of 
13,0002.  a  year  to  the  permanent  debt. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  they  were  to 
regard  this  additional  interest  as  arising 
from  an  increase  in  the  debt.  The  pay- 
ment of  13,0002.  a  year  m\A\^^V»  ^^  ^^ 
Three  pet  CenX.  Go\i*^*  %X  ^x^aeo^^WR^^'* 
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tliis  was  the  case,  he  considered  it  to  be 
doubtful  whether  there  would  be  a  surplus 
of  1,500,000^.  He  would  also  warn  the 
Government  of  the  danger  of  their  addi- 
tional loans  and  advances  to  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  evils  arising 
from  which  would  at  length  prove  so  great 
as  to  bo  productive  of  much  mischief. 
They  were  told  that  the  Government  in- 
tended to  get  rid  of  the  payment  of  10,000Z. 
a  year  for  the  Equivalent  Fund  in  Scotland 
by  the  payment  of  250.000Z.;  he  (Sir  H. 
Willoughby)  did  not  perceive  how  this  and 
the  other  amounts  could  be  raised  without 
resorting  to  loans. 

Mr.  cowan  said,  he  intended  to  have 
put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  subject  of 
savings  banks,  but  had  been  prevented 
doing  so.  It  was  with  great  regret  he 
heard  the  explanation  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  he  intended  to  defer  his  ex- 
planation of  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  regarded  savings  banks  until  after 
Easter,  as  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling 
on  the  subject  in  Scotland,  and  great 
anxiety  was  manifested  as  to  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  done.  He  would  venture  to 
express  a  hope  that  if  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was,  from  the 
state  of  his  health,  unable  to  describe  the 
course  proposed  to  bo  pursued,  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  promise  that  it  should  be  laid  before 
the  House  before  Easter. 

LoKD  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  state  what  were  the  proposals 
of  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  sav- 
ings banks  as  soon  as  possible  after  Eas- 
ter. 

Sir  De  L.  EVANS  wished  to  make  an 
observation  in  allusion  to  the  proposed 
chanive  in  the  stamp  duties.  He  feared 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  paid  attention  to  the 
stamp  duty  on  receipts  for  small  sums. 
The  threepenny  stamp  duty  was  found  to 
be  very  oppressive  to  small  traders  all 
over  the  country,  and  its  continuance  was 
regarded  by  them  as  a  hardship. 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  :  Sir,  I 
had  no  great  hope  of  the  financial  exposi- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  the  chief 
pleasure  I  derived  was,  to  sec  my  right 
hon.  Friend  able  to  make  it.  I  was  also 
glad  to  see  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had,  profiting  by  his  experience  of  last 
jrear,  brought  forward  the  budget  «^\.  wi 
earlier  period  of  the  Seaaiou.     I  ^&a  not 


surprised  to  hear  him  state  that  the  r» 
turns  for  the  month  of  Febraarj  in  thii 
year  showed  a  decline  in  the  rerenne  u 
compared  with  those  of  February,  1849. 
Neither  was    I   surprised    that   mj  right 
hon.  Friend  should  have    expressed  anx- 
iety at  the  cry  recentlj  raised  through- 
out the  country  for  the  reduotion  of  tax- 
ation and  expenditure.       That  erj  is  in- 
deed one  of  which  it  behorea  the  Legis- 
lature to   take   notice,  and  which  de^j 
affects  the  maintenance  of    pablie    credit 
in  this  country.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man states  that  memorials    and  petitions 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  GoTemment 
and  to  the  House  for  the  redaction  of  the 
duties  upon  teas,  upon  the    window  tax, 
upon  bricks,  upon  soap,  upon  legacy  dotj, 
upon   paper,   upon  adyertisements,    upon 
the  mdit  tax,  indeed  upon  all  the  soureei 
of  revenue,  and  those  memorials  and  peti- 
tions have  proceeded  from    members  of 
every  class  and  every  party.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  quite  right.     The  maM 
of  the  population  are  impatient  of  taxation, 
for  they  can  no  longer  endure  it.     Now,  I 
think  that  it  would  be  most  erroneons  to 
suppose  that  the  chief  danger  arises  froa 
the  indisposition  of  the  people  to  endurt 
this  taxation,  and  that  those  who  are  of 
that  opinion  take  a  most  superficial  riev. 
The  real  danger  which  now  impends  otst 
the  kingdom  is,  not  the  cry  for  the  redno- 
tion  of  taxation,  but  in  the  causes  whi^ 
operate  in   producing  that  cry  and  thai 
feeling.     Those  who  look  only  to  the  cry, 
resemble  the  child  who  was  frightened  at 
the  soimd  of  the  thunder,  but  had  no  fear 
of  the  flash  of  lightning  which  preceded  it 
I  am  one  of  those  who  think  it  the  best 
economy  to  maintain  our   establishments 
upon  an  efficient  footing;  but  whilst  I  think 
so,  I  am  also  of  opinion  that,  though  ihat 
may  be  great  danger  in  reduced  and  ineffi- 
cient establishments  —  establishments  in- 
adequate to  the  maintenance  of  the  safety 
and  honour  of  this  country,  yet  I  believe 
there  is  far  greater  cause  of  alarm  lest  the 
real  strength  of  the  country  may  be  sapped 
and  deteriorated.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man stated,  that  since  1836  there  had  been 
no  less   than  8,000,000{.  of  taxation  le- 
duced;  and  he  further  stated,  that  Mr. 
Huskisson  then  said  that  the  great  capital- 
ists of  the  country  were  amassing  wmlth, 
while  the  poor  and  middle  classes  of  society 
were  not  progressing.     He  (the  Marqoeii 
of  Granby)  did  certainly  expect  when  the 
V  T\^t  \io\i.  Qie\illenMin  insisted  upon  a  rsTi- 
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that  that  which  Mr.  Huskisson  had  stated 
in  1836  had  heen  remedied  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  late  years.  [Mr.  B.  Osborne  :  It  was 
in  1826  Mr.  Huskisson  made  those  obser- 
vations— he  was  killed  in  1830.]  Looking 
at  the  blue  books,  looking  at  the  reports  of 
factory  inspectors,  looking  at  the  papers 
furnished  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
looking  at  the  documents  furnished  from 
the  mining  districts — looking,  in  short,  at 
the  various  sources  of  authentic  informa- 
tion, I  must  confess,  that  the  condition 
of  at  least  the  poorer  classes  has  not  been 
bettered  since  the  time  Mr.  Huskisson 
spoke,  although  the  capitalists  have  since 
then  continued  to  add  to  their  already 
enormous  wealth.  Mr.  Norman  asks  how 
it  is  that,  in  1850,  we  bear  with  reluctance 
a  tax  of  52,000,000^.,  whilst  at  the  close 
of  the  war  the  people  of  this  country  bore 
a  taxation  of  no  less  than  81,000,000^. 
He  points  to  the  increase  of  population,  to 
the  increase  of  capital,  and  the  corollary 
to  his  statement  is  the  declaration  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  There  may 
have  been  an  increase  of  capital — there  has 
been  an  increase  of  population,  but  that 
there  has  been  anything  like  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  comforts  among  the  work- 
ing classes  is  what  I  very  much  doubt. 
The  drones  of  the  hive  may  be  better  off, 
but  that  the  industrious  bees  are  the  gain- 
ers is  most  questionable.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  admitted  the  painful  fact  that  great 
distress  exists  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  him  make  that  admis- 
sion. He  said  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land,  and  the  labourers,  were  in  a  state  of 
distress.  It  is  but  too  true.  I  sincerely 
hope  that,  as  the  fact  is  no  longer  denied, 
we  may  speedily  have  some  remedy.  But, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  added,  the  low  prices 
the  agriculturists  are  now  suffering  from  is 
the  result  of  a  large  home  supply,  not  of 
the  introduction  of  foreign  grain.  But  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  now  in  his 
place,  I  would  ask  him  how  ten  millions  of 
foreign  grain  could  be  brought  into  our 
market  in  one  year,  and  not  materially  have 
reduced  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country  ? 
It  is  altogether  impossible  to  suppose  that 
such  should  not  have  been  the  case.  Well, 
but  the  taxation  on  the  farmers  continues 
much  the  same  as  it  was.  With  diminish- 
ed ability,  the  burden  is  as  great.  Sup- 
pose the  prices  of  com  to  be  reduced  by 
one- third,  and  suppose  that  the  taxes  which 
the  farmer  would  be  enabled  to  pay  with 
six  quarters  of  com  formerly,  he  would  not 
now  be  enjibJad  to  pAj  with  JeM  than  nin% 


would  not  this  be  a  hard  case  ?  But  this  is 
the  case:  and,  further,  there  is  not  only  a 
diminished  price  of  produce,  but  an  actual 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the  pro- 
duce. My  right  hon.  Friend  said,  that 
in  the  great  struggle  about  to  be  con- 
menced,  many  must  fall.  I  look  upon  that 
as  a  lamentable  admission,  coming,  as  it 
does,  from  a  strenuous  supporter  of  what 
is  called  a  great  policy.  I  suppose  that 
one  of  the  remedies  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  proposes  for  the  relief  of  that  deeply- 
suffering  class  is  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
duty  on  the  transference  of  land.  His  ob- 
ject is,  no  doubt,  to  allow  that  unfortunate 
class,  the  small  owners  of  land,  to  sell  their 
property  and  get  out  of  so  disastrous  an 
occupation.  My  right  hon.  Friend's  pro- 
phecy with  respect  to  the  future  prices  of 
com  and  the  quantity  of  foreign  grain  to 
be  imported  into  this  country,  has  failed. 
He  made  that  prophecy  last  year,  and 
events  have  so  entirely  negatived  it  that 
he  must  excuse  me  for  not  placing  any 
faith  in  his  present  predictions.  What 
did  my  right  hon.  Friend  say  last  year  f 
Why,  he  said  that  the  whole  amount  of 
foreign  com  would  not  produce  a  duty  of 
more  than  250,000^,  whereas  the  fact  is 
that  it  produced  a  duty  of  475,0002.  I 
will  now  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  fsw 
observations  on  the  relief  proposed  to  be 
afforded  to  the  agricultural  interest.  In 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tamworih, 
and  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Ripon,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposes  to  repeal  the  duty  on  bricks.  I 
do  not  deny  that  the  repeal  of  that  duty 
may  confer  great  benefit  on  the  lower 
classes  in  this  country,  but  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  landed  interest  I  cannot  see  that 
it  will  be  productive  of  much  advantage  to 
them.  As  to  the  building  of  cottages,  its 
effect  will  be  extremely  partial.  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  brick-built 
cottage  in  Ireland.  The  cabins  are  mostly 
composed  of  mud;  and  even  in  this  country 
and  in  Scotland  they  are  chiefly  built  of 
clay  or  stone.  With  respect  to  the  ad- 
vances proposed  to  be  made  to  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  that  they  can- 
not be  productive  of  very  much  benefit, 
seeing  that  the  interest  of  money  is  only 
2^  per  cent.  I  am  pleased,  however,  at 
the  altered  tone  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
with  respect  to  the  condition  of  th^  %i5^- 
cultural  c\&iaeik\  ^Ti^\\^^\«^^  ^^^\&k.^Ri^ 
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ceive  the  advantages  of  growing  corn  as 
far  as  possible  in  our  own  country,  and 
not  trusting  to  foreigners  for  a  supply  of 
the  prime  necessary  of  life.  He  will  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  something 
must  be  done  to  relieve  the  distress 
amongst  the  growers  of  grain.  Lament- 
ing  that  the  Government  has  not  done 
more  to  relieve  them;  believing  that  no 
relief — no  ef&cient  relief — could  now  be 
afforded  with  safety  to  this  country  in  the 
shape  of  a  mere  reduction  of  taxation,  that 
no  such  reduction  could  compensate  the 
agricultural  interest  for  the  withdrawal  of 
91,000,000^.  sterling — which  is  the  sum 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton said,  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
was  saved  upon  the  price  of  food  ;  believ- 
ing that  the  only  real  and  effectual  remedy 
is  the  return  to  that  commercial  system 
under  which  all  interests  proposed,  that  no 
other  effectual  mode  of  relief  can  be  de- 
vised, and  that  day  by  day  the  cry  for  a 
reduction  of  taxation  will  mcrease— I  feel 
a  sanguine  hope  that  the  period  is  not  far 
distant  when  you  will  return  to  that  policy 
which  obtained  from  foreigners,  instead  of 
from  our  own  population,  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  means  of  supporting  the  national 
burdens.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  animadverted  upon  those 
who  appeared  to  think  that  low  prices 
meant  low  establishments  and  low  wages. 
I  fear  that  low  prices  do  make  low  wages. 
The  noble  Lord  spoke  of  the  low  views  of 
those  persons;  but  I  fear  that,  however 
lofty  his  own  views  may  be,  and  those  of 
his  colleagues,  if  they  do  not  soon  retrace 
their  steps,  their  loftiness  of  sentiment  will 
be  of  no  avail. 

Mb.  E  wart  did  not  think  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  bricks  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  great  advantage.  He  felt 
that  if  they  would  not  reduce  their  expen- 
diture they  must  continue  taxation.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  could  repeal  du- 
ties which  acted  oppressively  on  trade — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  soap  duty — if 
they  did  not  contract  their  expenditure. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  the 
principles  advocated  by  all  sound  practical 
reformers.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  a 
great  objection  to  those  taxes  which  af- 
fected the  transfer  of  property,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  advertisement 
duty  repealed.  If  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  thougVit  \i  t\^\. 
and  prudent  to  lay  by  a  sum  {or  lYie  xe^xxe 


tion  of  the  national  debt,  he  would  makt 
no  objection  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman'i 
proposition,  for  he  thought  that  soch  t 
course  would  be  a  wise  one;  but  he  wonU 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that,  ia 
order  to  effect  this,  there  must  be  a  saving, 
not  only  of  one  year,  but  of  consecntife 
years.  He  would  support  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  principal  part  of  hit 
speech.  Ho  hoped  to  see  the  soap  duties 
and  the  excise  duties  which  pressed  heavilj 
on  agriculture  speedily  removed. 

Mr.  NEWI>EGATE   said,  that  if  Mr. 
HuskisBon  could  be  restored  to  that  House, 
he  believed  no  one  would  be  more  aston- 
ished than  he  would  at  the  use  which  those 
who  called  themselves  his  disciples,  made 
of  his  authority.     He  was  well  aware  that 
Mr.    Huskisson    maintained     liberal    and 
sound  views  with  respect  to  the  removtl 
of  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  commerce; 
but  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  favouring  an  abstract   notion  he 
would  have  consented  to  sacrifice  the  great 
interests  of  this  country   to   unrestricted 
importation,  or  have  endangered  their  naval 
supremacy  by  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws.     They  had  in  the  admissions  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  proof  that 
their  free- trade  policy  had  not  been  benefi- 
cial to  this  country;  for  looking  to  the  yean 
which  he  had  referred  to,  he  must  say  thai 
he  could  not  possibly  state  anything  worse 
respecting  it  than  that,  as  the  system  of  free 
trade  had  been  more  largely  acted  upon,  it 
had  tended  to  degrade  the  working  classes 
and  to  impoverish   the  Exchequer.     The 
right  hon.  Grcntleman,  though  he  had  prac- 
tically admitted  that  there  was  distress  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  still  went  on  pm- 
petuating  the  illusion  that  the  falling  prices 
of  this  country  were  not  attributable  to  the 
free  imports  of  agricultural    produce  that 
had  taken  place.     In  1847  they  had  been 
told  that  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices 
the  importations  were  unprecedented;  but 
last  year  the  imports  exceeded  those  of 
1847,  though  the  difference   in  price  was 
nearly  30  per  cent.     And  when  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman  talked  of  the  prices  of 
wheat  during  the  last  eight  years  in  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium,  and  France,  under  a 
corn  law,  he  asked  what  precedent   the 
prices  in  those  countries  with  corn  laws 
could  afford  for  those  which  would  prevail 
in  this  country  without  a  com  law  ?    Now, 
he  would  quote  prices   from    ports   from 
which  they  must  look  for  supplies.     These 
te\A\TTi^  V^  W^  ^t^isQL  authentic   souroeSp 
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the  House.  Hon.  Members  bad  only  to  con- 
sult a  document  with  respect  to  the  prices 
of  wheat  in  Denmark,  which  had  been 
compiled  from  returns  made  by  our  own 
Consuls,  and  was  presented  to  the  House 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1843,  and  they  would 
find  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  from 
1815  to  1839  inclusive  had  been  in  Den- 
mark, 298.  per  quarter;  and  he  spoke  un- 
der correction  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wakefield,  who  was  largely  concerned  in 
the  com  trade,  when  he  said  that  wheat 
could  be  laid  down  in  London  from  Den- 
mark at  5$,  per  quarter  for  freight  and 
charges,  or  at  345.  to  358.  per  quarter. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Westbury  had  on  a 
former  occasion  stated  that  the  average 
price  of  what  at  Hamburgh  from  1839  to 
1846  was  43^.  4d.,  whereas,  according  to 
the  statistical  archives,  it  was  27s.  3d. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  cited  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  he 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  held  in  his  hands  the 
official  documents — the  statistical  archives 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Berlin 
— contmdicting  such  a  statement.  He 
would  now  give  the  average  prices  as  set 
forth  in  the  statistical  archives  between 
1837  and  1846.  In  Hamburgh  it  was 
26«.  3d. ;  in  Lubeck,  29s,  4d. ;  in  Dontzic, 
258. ;  in  Stettin,  238.  Sd.  For  some  years 
he  had  been  studying  this  question,  and 
he  must  say  that  when  he  looked  at  the 
information  upon  which  public  men  relied, 
he  could  not  be  surprised  at  their  mis- 
takes. Now,  he  had  taken  some  pains 
to  collect  information,  and  to  ascertain 
what  the  results  of  this  experiment  would 
be ;  and  he  had  taken  the  prices  for 
the  ten  years  from  1837  to  1846  in- 
clusive, because  these  were  to  be  taken  as 
the  natural  prices  that  prevailed  at  those 
ports  before  they  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  opening  of  the  ports  of  this  country. 
Since  the  abolishing  of  the  warehousing 
system  in  this  country,  the  warehouses  for 
this  country  were  practically  removed  to 
Hamburgh,  Dantzic,  and  the  other  ports 
he  had  mentioned,  and  the  prices  there 
now  were  ruled  by  our  open  markets,  and 
formed  no  criterion  of  the  natural  cost  of 
wheat  in  the  countries  to  which  those  ports 
belong;  and  the  proof  of  this  was,  that 
the  circulars  of  those  places  were  printed, 
not  in  the  language  of  those  countries,  but 
were  printed  in  English.  Much  had  been 
said  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  and  by  the  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Board  of  Control,  on  a  former  occasion, 
And  hjr  the  CbanceUor  of  the  Exchequer 


on  the  present  occasion,  of  the  prices  of 
wheat  in  France,  and  of  the  exports  of 
wheat  from  thence  to  this  country  last 
year.  It  was  quite  true  that  from  unusual 
circumstances  there  had  been  exports. 
There  had  before  now  been  exportations 
from  Ireland — when  Ireland  was  in  great 
distress,  and  the  exports  were,  in  fact, 
only  the  consequence  of  the  poverty  of 
Ireland.  It  was  from  the  poverty  of 
France  they  derived  exportations  of  food, 
which  under  better  circumstances  would 
have  been  used  by  the  people  there.  He 
turned  then  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  had  been  some  years  ago,  and  he  had 
taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  prices  at  which  com  might  be  exported. 
The  average  price  of  wheat  in  New  Or- 
leans from  Sept.  I,  1843,  to  the  end  of 
1845,  was  24«.  Sd.  the  quarter.  The  ex- 
pense to  this  country  was  about  10s., 
giving  an  average  of  35s.  Now  his  firm 
belief  was  that  the  com  grown  in  Europe 
would  undersell  that  coming  from  America, 
and  both  combined  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  price  in  this  country.  He  tmsted  that 
the  House  would  excuse  him  for  entering 
into  these  details,  but  he  believed  his  in- 
formation to  be  authentic,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  most  important  to  dispel  the 
delusions  that  prevailed  respecting  this 
subject.  It  was,  too,  he  thought,  lament- 
able  that  a  Gentleman  in  the  official  position 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury  should 
fall  into  mistakes — mistakes,  too,  to  be 
found  in  the  retums  of  the  board,  and 
which  were,  in  too  many  instances,  con- 
tradictory to  each  other.  He  would  not 
now  enter  more  largely  into  this  point,  but 
he  referred  to  the  statement  that  the 
average  cost  of  importing  flour  from  New 
York  was  11».  the  barrel  —  which  was 
given  in  last  annual  Trade  and  Navigation 
accounts  that  had  been  presented  in  full, 
those  for  1847 — when  other  returns  re- 
ferred to  and  relied  upon,  and  that  were 
before  the  House,  said  two  barrels  could 
be  transmitted  for  that  price.  This  was  a 
mistake  of  50  per  cent.  The  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  alluded  to  the  disturb- 
ances on  the  Continent,  and  had  attri- 
buted the  lamentable  state  of  our  trade 
in  1848  and  the  beginning  of  1849  to 
t^at  cause;  and  on  a  former  occasion  had 
made  an  appeal  to  him  to  retract  his 
statement  that  the  continental  disturb- 
ances had  not  been  injurious  to  thU  e<^^ss^- 
try.     ^0N»  \i\ft  «b\iVR«v.^^  ^^^  ^^  «^^^w^ 
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nental  troubles  had  not  injured  the  trade 
of  the  country  to  the  extent  represented. 
He  believed  that  by  driving  numbers  home 
of  those  who  habitually  spent  their  incomes 
abroad,  and  sending  bullion  to  be  invested 
here,  and  stopping  the  drain  of  gold,  had 
tended   to   restore  the   condition   of  this 
country,  from  what  otherwise  would  have 
been,  to  use  the  American  phrase,  "a  fix.'* 
To  show  this,  he  referred  to  the  circular  of 
Gibson  and   Co.,  themselves  free-traders, 
and  who  declared  that  the  foreign  disturb- 
ances had  rather  aided  than  injured  our 
trade,  and  that,  in  fact,  their  experience 
of  the  last  two  years  proved  that  nothing 
but  a  general  war  couJd  injure  the  com- 
merce of  this  country.     He  must  conclude 
by  lamenting  that,  after  the  frank  admis- 
sion of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
as  to  the  distressed  state  of  agriculture,  he 
could  find  nothing  in  the  way  of  remission 
of  taxes  but  that  which  did  not  amount  to 
one  per   cent  on  the  calculation  of   the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  lost  to 
the  agriculturists  of  this  country  by  the 
fall  of  prices,  amounting  to  91,000,000  an- 
nually.    The  agriculturists  were  too  pow- 
erful a  party  to  submit  to  the  present  state 
of  things.     Ho  regretted  their  being  dnven 
to  resort  to  agitation,  and  he  deprecated 
the  division  that  might  by  it  be  created  be- 
tween classes;  but  he,  for  one,  would  never 
rest  satisfied  to  see  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  country  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  a 
dogma  which  was  rapidly  falling  into  con- 
tempt. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  would  not  enter 
into  a  contest  with  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  eat  down  on  the  question  of  the 
corn  laws,  but  would  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  financial  statement  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  confessed  some  portions  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech  caused  him  re- 
gret, although  he  would  admit  that,  if  the 
system  of  taxation  pursued  in  former  times 
were  to  be  pursued  now,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  done  all  in  his  power  with  the 
surplus  which  remained.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  that  he  had  thought 
it  right  to  remove  those  duties  which  in- 
terfered with  consumption,  and  as  an  in- 
stance of  this,  mentioned  the  tea  duties,  the 
removal  of  which  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  consuming  classes;  but  then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  added  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  revenue  would  not  permit 
this  reduction,  and  in  making  this  state- 
ment he  had  held  out  no  prospect  of  the 
duty  being  removed  at  any  fulure  i^tvo4. 


He  was  in  hope  that  the  right  hon.  6«> 
tleman  would  haye  entered   into  a  itil5> 
ment  as  to  the  future  policy  of  the  Groren- 
ment  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  tbc 
country.     There  were  many  taxes  wlu^ 
were  unjustifiable  in  principle  and  injntioii 
in  their  mode  of   operation,   and  he  kii 
expected  that  when  the  surplus  came  to  be 
dealt  with,  the  hon.  Gentleman  voold  hiit 
proposed  some  more  courageous  measuni 
than  those   which    were    now  before  tk 
Committee.     It  was  his  duty  a  short  tim 
ago    to    signalise   one    tax   which  uUA 
most   oppressively.      He    referred   to  tbt 
duty  on  attorneys'  certificates.     [Laugk' 
ter»]     Hon.  Gentlemen  might  langfa,  bst 
it  was  his  opinion  that  no  tax  was  mon 
unjustifiable    in   its    principle.       It  vii 
one  producing  the  smallest  revenue  of  sbj 
which  the  Government  were  asked  to  it* 
peal,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  re- 
moved after  Easter.      This  was  not  the 
only  tax  which  deserred  a  similar  fste. 
There  were  taxes,  for  instance,  which  wen 
war  taxes — or  taxes    imposed   in  eosit- 
quence  of  the  war,  which,  afiker  a  peaee  if 
thirty-five  years,  with  the  additional  s4> 
vantage  of  all  the  financial  talents  of  ia^ 
cessive    Chancellors    of    the    Exdieqacr, 
should  have  been  abolished.     He  tbougb 
some  might  be  removed  with  safety  to  thi 
revenue.     There  was  no  indisposition  os 
the  part  of  the  House  to  impose  new  tsxei 
based  upon  fairer  principles  for  the  creatka 
of  the  revenue,  in  lieu  of  those  which  wcit 
objected  to.     Let  him  call  the  attentioo  of 
the  House  to  the  taxation  of  this  couitiy. 
They  kept  up  an  expensive  force  aroua^ 
all  England  to  guard  the  Customs,  hecsuM 
on  some  articles  they  had   imposed  so  ex- 
orbitant a  duty  that  the  successful  nm  of 
one  cargo  out  of  seven  or  eight  would  re- 
munerate the  parties  engaged.     He  woqU 
relate  a  curious  result  from  this  systco. 
There  was  a  person  in  London  who  soU 
an  article  which  was  one  of  great   eoa- 
sumption,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also 
abroad.      On   his  asking   this   indindusl 
bow  he  was  able  to  undersell  the  foreigner, 
the  reply  was,  *<  The  principal  ingredieot 
of    my    manufacture    pays    a    moderste 
duty  abroad,   which   they  pay;  hut  here 
there  is  a  high  duty  imposed,  and  thereibit 
I   do  not  pay  it.*-     FAn  Hon.   MEUBxa: 
What  is  the  article  ?  j     He  did  not  think 
it  would  be  right  to  allude  to  the  matter 
more  specifically,  for  he  might  thus  draw 
the  attention  of  the  custom-house  offieeis 
to  the  subject.     He  was  glad  to  find  the 
^^V]  ^YSEL\))ftf^%  ^%a  \A  \%  xncuRML^  sa  it 
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would  certainly  tend  to  improve  the  habi- 
tations of  the  poor.  He  would  now  refer 
to  another  tax,  the  window  tax,  which, 
though  stigmatised  by  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missioners, had  not  only  not  been  re- 
pealed, but  not  eyen  modified,  but  no 
hope  of  its  removal  was  even  held  out. 
The  house  tax  had  been  removed,  and 
yet  although  the  window  tax  was  more 
injurious  it  was  unrepealed.  He  thought 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  would  confer  very  little 
benefit  from  his  proposal  for  the  alteration 
of  the  stamp  duties,  payable  by  small  pur- 
chasers, unless  there  was  an  alteration  in 
the  law  of  conveyancing  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  registrar.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  observed  that  if  they  made  any 
large  reduction  in  taxes — the  tea  duties 
and  window  tax  for  instance — they  would 
rivet  the  income  tax  for  ever.  Now,  it 
was  his  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor*s)  opinion  that 
they  could  not  get  rid  of  the  income  tax, 
and  that  it  was  riveted  for  ever,  to  which, 
as  a  direct  tax,  he  had  no  objection  at  all. 
Mr.  PETO  would  not  have  risen  in  this 
debate  had  it  not  been  for  the  observation 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire, that  the  free-trade  policy  had  tended 
to  the  degradation  of  the  working  classes. 
From  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
working  classes,  he  was  able  to  say  they 
felt  a  debt  of  gratitude  was  due  from  them 
for  their  cheap  supplies  of  food — a  benefit 
that  future  generations  would  appreciate, 
though  at  the  present  moment  it  might  not 
be  perceived.  He  thanked  Her  Majesty's 
Government  very  sincerely  for  the  remis- 
sion of  the  brick  duties.  [*'  Hear,  hear  !  "] 
It  might  be  thought  he  was  interested  in 
this  question,  but  he  assured  the  House  he 
was  not,  only  as  it  affected  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  working  classes.  He 
knew  of  no  duty  of  similar  amount  the  re- 
peal of  which  would  tend  so  much  to  im- 
prove the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes, 
for  brickmakers  having  hitherto  paid  the 
duty  upon  the  raw  material,  before  it  was 
burnt,  were  not  able  to  afford  the  loss  of  it, 
and  the  consequence  had  been  that  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor  were  almost  uniformly 
built  with  refuse  materials  that  could  not 
be  used  in  better  erections.  On  these 
several  accounts  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment deserved  thanks  for  what  they  pro- 
posed ;  and  he  trusted  they  would  here- 
after be  induced  to  substitute  a  house 
duty  for  the  window  tax.  The  window  tax 
was  the  most  unpopular  duty  in  the  empire, 
besides  being  most  injuriouf  to  the  sooiaI 


well-being  of  the  working  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  was  grateful  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  what  he  had  held  out;  and 
if  he  had  any  cause  of  complaint  against 
him,  it  was  that  he  had  not  made  his  pre- 
sent speech  last  year,  in  answer  to  a 
Motion  that  he  (Mr.  Drummond)  submitted 
to  the  House.  All  those,  he  found,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  quoting  Adam  Smith, 
enlarged  upon  the  advantages  of  loreign 
markets.  But  if  there  was  one  point  in 
which  Adam  Smith  was  stronger  than  in 
another  it  was  this,  that  the  value  of  the 
home  market  was  far  beyond  the  value  of 
the  foreign;  yet,  from  the  days  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  down  to  this  very  hour,  pre- 
ference had  been  given  to  the  foreign 
market  till  now,  when  he  had  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  that  House  a  recognition 
of  its  value.  But  his  right  hon.  Friend 
ought  iwt,  he  thought,  to  have  descanted 
so  much  upon  the  value  of  a  system  which 
had  been  to  create,  or  rather  to  persist  in 
the  creation  of,  capital  at  the  expense  of 
labour.  This  was  the  very  point  he  urged 
last  year  when  he  was  told  he  was  verging 
upon  Socialism ;  and  his  right  hon.  Friend 
said  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
the  plan  which  he  (Mr.  Drummond)  pro- 
posed. Moreover,  when  he  urged  his  right 
hon.  Friend  to  do  something  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  debt,  he  was  told  such 
efforts  would  be  perfectly  trivial,  and  that 
they  would  only  tend  to  raise  the  value  of 
stock  in  the  market.  But  it  now  appeared 
that  he  was  right.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  mentioned  the  property  tax,  and 
it  had  been  subsequently  spoken  of  as 
being  rather  an  advantage.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tamworth  knew 
we  should  always  have  to  pay  the  property 
tax;  and  he  (Mr.  Drummond),  so  far  from 
dissenting  from  him,  desired,  if  he  could 
thereby  put  an  end  to  the  excise  upon  malt, 
even  to  increase  the  property  tax.  He 
dared  say  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  hardly 
knew  the  taste  of  malt.  He  wanted  to 
shift  the  tax  from  the  beer  drinker  to  the 
champagne  drinker,  and  to  leave  that 
which  was  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  labourer 
as  free  as  corn.  [Mr.  Brothebton  :  No, 
no  !  ]  Oh.  yes,  hon.  Gentlemen  might 
talk  about  temperance  to  a  man  who  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  waddle  out  of  his 
Committee-room  into  that  House — it  signi- 
fied nothing  what  he  drank,  whether  water 
or  nothing  at  all;  b>it  4\A.  ^3cv«^  ^'%wct^ 
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when  they  remarked  that  he  looked  rather 
worn? — "Yes,"  he  replied,  **  but  your 
good  Shropshire  ale  will  soon  fatten  me." 
That  was  what  he  looked  at,  and  not  at  tem- 
perance societies.  He  had  no  wish  to  deny 
the  importance  of  repealing  the  duty  upon 
bricks;  still  it  did  not  set  labour  upon  land 
free  in  the  same  way  as  manufacturing 
labour  was  free.  He  would  ask  any  manu- 
facturer of  cotton  whether  he  would  con- 
sider that  he  had  free  trade  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  if  there  was  a  prohibition  or  a 
very  high  duty  upon  cotton  ?  Yet  there 
was  precisely  the  same  thing  with  regard 
to  the  farmers  so  long  as  the  malt  tax  was 
continued.  Let  it  bo  observed  that  the 
farmer  was  not  upon  a  par  with  the  manu- 
facturer. The  farmer  could  not  mix  peas 
and  beans  in  his  wheat,  but  the  miller 
could  and  did.  The  farmer  could  not  mix 
potatoes  and  bone-dust  with  his  flour  to 
make  bread,  but  the  baker  did.  There 
were  a  thousand  things  of  this  sort.  The 
farmer,  for  instance,  could  not  mix  cotton 
with  his  wool,  but  the  stocking-maker  and 
the  flannel  manufacturer  could.  The  farmer 
could  not  sell  oak  bark  for  Jesuits'  bark  to 
the  hospitals,  but  the  druggists  could.  The 
farmer  could  not  sell  quassia  for  hops,  nor 
put  honey  into  his  ale,  as  they  did  in  Scot- 
land, but  the  brewer  could.  In  no  one  of 
these  instances  was  the  farmer  upon  a  par 
with  the  manufacturer,  not  that  he  was  a 
bit  the  more  honest  than  the  manufacturer, 
but  he  could  not  do  as  the  manufacturer 
did.  The  farmer,  therefore,  was  not  upon 
a  par  with  the  rest  of  the  community. 
There  was  another  of  the  many  circum- 
stances from  which  the  farmer  had  a  right 
to  expect  more  consideration  than  other 
interests.  The  manufacturer  the  moment 
the  raw  material  was  in  his  possession,  was 
the  master  of  it,  it  was  altogether  in  his 
power.  Not  so  with  the  farmer.  The 
farmer,  from  the  moment  he  put  his  com 
into  the  ground,  until  he  sold  it  in  the 
market,  was  liable  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  of  season,  of  vermin,  and  all  sorts 
of  things  over  which  he  had  no  possible 
control.  There  was,  consequently,  a  greater 
variation  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  than 
of  commerce,  a  circumstance  that  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  He  was  very 
glad,  however,  of  what  they  had  got;  and 
he  should  be  glad  to  get  more  when  he 
could,  but  for  the  present  he  supposed  they 
must  be  content. 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  measures  of  relief  would  to  an^  ef[^t 
advantage  Ireland.     In  IreVand  tVie^  \i«A 


no  bricks,  and  as  to  the  stamp  dnlj,  be 
did  not  think  the  remission  wonld  be  verj 
beneficial.  Nor  did  he  think  that  tbe 
other  propositions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be  received  witii  nrack 
favour.  Of  two  most  important  meatani 
for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  one  was  emign- 
tion  for  the  relief  of  the  population,  wken 
there  was  a  congestion,  and  a  check  if 
emigration  where  men  of  capital  were  ktr. 
ing  the  country.  The  other  was  a  oms- 
sure  brought  forward  by  a  noble  Lord, 
now  unfortunately  no  more,  for  the  uaA- 
ance  of  companies  already  in  existeneeii 
Ireland,  for  the  formation  of  railwiji. 
And  then  he  did  not  think  that  a  more  n- 
fortunate  selection  of  the  parUes  thnwi^ 
whom  the  money  was  to  be  advanced  eotk 
have  been  made  than  that  which  had  beoi 
made.  The  Board  of  Works,  with  ikt 
expense  of  its  staff,  had  never  in  any  is- 
stance  given  more  than  half  the  value  d 
the  works  which  they  had  charged  ibr. 
And  so  far  from  the  landowners  of  IreUsd 
being  anxious  for  advances  of  money  for 
works,  there  were  at  this  moment  maor 
works  which  were  unfinished.  It  wosU 
have  been  far  better  to  have  adTsnced 
money  to  railroad  companies,  who  cony 
have  given  good  security  for  it. 

Lord  J.   MANNERS    commenced  bj 
quoting  the  following  lines  : — 

'*  'Tis  when  we  suffer,  gentlest  thoughts 

Within  our  bosom  spring. 
And  who  shall  say  that  pain  is  not 

A  most '  enlightening '  thing  ?  " 

He  was  sure  that  every  Member  of  tbe 
House  must  be  of  opinion,  that  had  tbe 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  d 
the  Exchequer  been  able  to  be  preMol 
during  the  whole  of  the  debates  of  tha 
Session,  they  would  not  have  had  a  speed 
so  remarkable  for  its  calmness  and  candov 
as  they  had  heard  from  him  that  evening. 
As  had  already  been  observed,  it  was  the 
first  speech  in  which  an  admission  of  agri- 
cultural distress  had  been  fully  and  firuk- 
]y  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Govemmeat 
There  was  a  time  when  they  qualified  that 
distress;  and  the  only  point  on  which  he 
differed  from  them  in  this  respect 
relation  to  that  system  of  prophecy, 
he  thought  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon  had  for  ever  exploded. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  endeavoured  to 
cheer  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  agrievl- 
tural  classes,  by  telling  them  that  low 
^T\<^^«  'wet^  merely  temporary,  although  he 
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prophecies  had  been  falsified.  His  (Lord 
J.  Manners')  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  had  shown  the  data 
upon  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  rest- 
ed his  conclusions  to  be  entirely  errone- 
ous; and,  as  an  additional  proof,  he  (Lord 
J.  Manners)  could  add  another  fact  to  the 
catalogue.  He  had  only  the  other  day 
received  a  circular  from  Alexandria,  dated 
the  8th  of  last  month,  when  the  price  of 
corn  there  was  16«.  a  quarter.  The  freight 
to  Liverpool  was  about  7 8,,  and  to  London 
6«.  3d.;  and  wheat  was  being  shipped 
there  to  be  laid  down  at  the  port  of  Lon- 
don at  285.  Precisely  the  same  state  of 
things  existed  in  America;  and  during  the 
last  three  months  wheat-flour  had  been 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  at 
the  price  of  1*.  Id,  per  barrel.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  was  no  reason 
to  expect  a  permanent  rise  in  the  price  of 
corn;  and  he  did  not  believe,  and  could 
not  hope,  that  the  persuasions  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  the 
slightest  effect  in  inducing  people  to  in- 
vest their  capital  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  His  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Middlesex  had  described  the  effect  of 
extravagant  import  duties  in  stimulating 
smuggling.  Why  were  those  extravagant 
import  duties  maintained  ?  Why  did  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  maintain  the 
duties  upon  tobacco  and  tea?  Because 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  not 
reduce  them,  because  he  refused  to  accept 
duty  on  American  corn  and  Holstein 
heifers.  And,  after  all,  but  two  sources  of 
relief  had  been  proposed  to  the  agricultu- 
ral interest,  neither  of  which  could  be  se- 
riously offered  as  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  great  impending  question.  With 
reference  to  the  duty  on  bricks,  he  would 
only  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
it  was  open  to  the  objection  urged  by  the 
Government  against  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire.  When 
his  hon.  Friend  brought  forward  his  mea- 
sure of  relief  for  the  suffering  agricultural 
interest,  he  was  told  that  it  was  not  a  real 
relief  to  that  suffering  interest,  because  it 
would  also  benefit  the  towns.  Well,  he 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
he  introduced  his  Bill  for  repealing  the 
brick  duty,  would  show  the  benefit  which 
the  agricultural  and  urban  population  would 
respectively  derive  from  the  abolition  of 
the  duty.  Of  course  he  (Lord  J.  Manners) 
did  not  object  to  it,  because  he  believed  it 
would  confer  some  benefit  upon  the  agricul- 
tural interest;  but  when  it  was  put  forward 


as  a  special  boon  for  an  interest  that 
was  suffering,  whilst  every  other  was  in  a 
state  of  prosperity,  as  it  was  said,  he  must 
observe  it  was  a  boon  not  confined  to  it 
exclusively.  The  truth  was,  however  it 
might  be  disguised  in  that  House,  that  the 
other  great  interests  were  not  in  that  con- 
dition of  prosperity  which  had  been  repre- 
sented. Take  the  shipping  interest — that 
was  suffering  and  distressed;  and  he  would 
meet  the  challenge  of  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Middlesex  to  produce  a  tax  so 
objectionable  as  the  duty  on  attorneys' 
certificates,  by  instancing  a  tax  which 
pressed  exclusively  on  the  shipping  in- 
terest. It  had  been  his  good  fortune 
to  procure  a  unanimous  admission  from 
the  House,  that  of  all  the  objectionable 
taxes  of  which  the  removal  was  wished 
for,  that  on  marine  insurances  was  the 
worst.  It  was  not  of  very  large  amount, 
but  it  pressed  heavily  on  the  shipping  in- 
terest. He  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might,  without  any 
serious  diminution  of  revenue,  have  aban- 
doned the  stamp  duty  on  marine  insur- 
ances, and  thereby  shown  the  shipping  in- 
terest that  he  was  more  or  less  alive  to  the 
justice  of  their  claims.  He  should  be 
very  sorry  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, or  any  other  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, should  be  led  into  the  belief 
that  those  puny  remissions  he  announced 
could  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  great  question  which  was  now 
agitating  the  country,  and  which  he  did 
not  doubt  would  continue  to  agitate  it  until 
Ministers  carried  out  the  policy  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pointed  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  repeating  several 
times  his  conviction  of  the  great '  import- 
ance of  raising  the  larger  part  of  the  food 
necessary  for  man  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  congratulated  the  House 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  him- 
self on  his  reappearance  among  them.  He 
was  much  pleased  to  see  the  improvement 
in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  health,  but 
he  could  not  congratulate  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  budget.  It  was  most  important 
for  the  House  to  inquire  the  amount  of  the 
surplus,  and  how  it  was  to  be  obtained. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  a  com- 
parison with  one  of  the  very  worst  years, 
and  he  thought  it  doubtful  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  really  obtain 
any  surplus  from  increased  revenue.  In 
fact,  the  surplus  seemed  to  arise  almost 
wholly  fronv  iVi^  x^ivL'MiX  cjJl  ^^  ^w»»  \«i 
I  grant  t\ie  «\»^i^\a&  wfi^ft^  l«t  Viv  ^^  ^^^ 
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instance  by  the  Gorernment,  which  obliged  r  able  to  get  a  good  livelihood,  and  lookei 


them  to  reduce  their  expenditure  to  a 
greater  amount  than  the  lately  boasted 
surplus;  so  that,  in  fact,  there  was  no  in- 
crease of  revenue,  but  the  contrary.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  haye  acted  more 
wisely — when  there  was  so  much  doubt 
about  a  surplus — if  he  had  not  proposed 
the  remission  of  any  tax;  and  what  was 
very  remarkable,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, after  explaining  to  the  House  the 
great  impropriety  of  parting  with  so  small 
a  surplus,  and  the  impossibility  of  ever  re- 

Sealing  any  important  amount  of  taxes  if 
e  did  so,  had  proceeded  to  fritter  away 
nearly  all  that  he  had  apparently  to  spare. 
He  perfectly  ageed  in  the  hint  thrown 
out  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Middlesex,  as  to  the  necessity  of  revising 
our  mode  of  taxation.  If  something  were 
not  done  in  this  respect,  instead  of  the 
boasted  surplus,  there  would  be  a  lament- 
able deficiency.  When  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Tamworth  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  1846,  he  warned 
him  that  if  ho  did  so,  with  the  present 
monetary  system,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
impose  a  property  tax  of,  at  least,  25  per 
cent,  if  he  wished  the  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  to  be  paid.  He  (Mr.  Muntz)  ob- 
jected to  the  present  unjust  and  vexatious 
income  tax,  but  he  did  not  object  to  a  bond 
fide  property  tax.  At  present  they  were 
casting  about  for  means  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  Somo  proposed  to  abandon  the  co- 
lonies. Hon.  Members  conversant  with 
ancient  history  needed  not  to  be  reminded 
that  both  Greece  and  Rome  first  began  to 
withdraw  support  from  their  distant  posses- 
sions, when  affairs  at  home  were  uupros- 
perous  from  the  bad  management  of  a 
luxurious  and  vicious  Government,  and 
their  greatness  commenced  to  decline. 
Was  this  country  about  to  adopt  a  similar 
policy  ?  He  admitted  that  the  colonies, 
under  the  present  system,  were  not  worth 
a  farthing,  and  that  the  sooner  they  went, 
perhaps,  the  better;  but  they  must  leave 
us  of  their  own  free  will — and  we  could 
not  well  desert  them;  for  he  considered 
they  had  a  moral  claim  upon  us  for  protec- 
tion, after  the  encouragement  given  to 
emigration  and  colonisation.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen were  fond  of  talking  about  unbear- 
able taxation  —  from  all  sides  of  that 
House,  from  all  parties,  and  from  all  sects, 
that  was  the  universal  outcry,  and  not 
without  good  reason.  Now,  he  recollect- 
ed a  time  when  the  taxation  was  nearly 


with  horror  at  the  workhouse.  It  vu 
much  less  felt  than  now ;  and  it  seemed  to 
be  quite  true  that  the  rich  were  gettia| 
richer,  and  the  poor,  poorer.  The?  hid 
heard  talk  of  a  saying  of  90,000,0()bf.  k 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  neeo- 
saries  of  life,  and  he  had  no  doubt  thtt  il 
amounted  to,  at  least,  lOO.OOO.OOOt.  Bit 
no  one  had  explained  how  much  the  hidii- 
trious  classes  had  lost  hj  the  general  re- 
ductions in  the  value  of  produce  and  labov 
during  the  last  three  years;  in  his  opinioi, 
that  loss  far  exceeded  the  100,000,0001 
of  gain.  All  he  could  saj  was,  that,  m 
the  present  principle,  every  reductioD  ii 
prices  was  an  additional  pressure  on  tW 
industry  of  the  countrj.  It  was  em 
to  see  that  taking  the  Government  tixa 
at  50,000,0002.,  the  mortgages  it 
50.000,0002.,  the  rates  and  other  fini 
payments  being  added,  that  a  sum  greillf 
exceeding  100,000,0002:  would  be  fwai; 
which,  supposing  prices  to  have  been  le- 
duced  from  any  cause  50  per  cent  io 
the  last  three  years,  would  tax  indoitiT 
100,000,0002.,  as  double  the  produce  aai 
labour  would  be  required  to  paj  them,  h 
had  been  said  that  the  pressure  upon  tgri- 
culture,  which  was  now  admitted  in  iD 
quarters,  would  be  removed  by  an  alten- 
tion  in  prices;  bat  if  prices  were  to  ad- 
vance, of  what  use  would  the  repeal  of  tbe 
corn  laws  be  ?  He  had  voted  for  the  it- 
peal  of  the  com  laws  in  order  to  redoee 
prices,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
would  do  so;  and  he  had  so  stated  hii  in- 
tention and  opinion  in  1846,  and  also  tha 
named  the  present  average  price.  Hii 
present  conviction  was,  that  there  could  be 
no  improvement  in  prices,  but,  on  the  coa- 
trary,  a  further  reduction.  The  pretest 
prices  were,  indeed,  the  average  prices  of 
ninety  years  of  the  last  century.  And  he 
again  asked,  why,  with  all  the  circumstas- 
ces  the  same  as  in  1775,  we  should  not 
have  prices,  at  least,  as  low  throughout  n 
they  were  in  1775?  He  would  cantiot 
those  who  expected  improvement  from  higk 
prices,  with  the  present  system,  to  reeol- 
leet  that  -the  Almighty  Being  who  made 
the  world,  made  laws  which  regulated  the 
value  of  one  article  relatively  to  another, 
and  He  would  not  allow  either  their  hopei 
or  their  wishes  to  interfere  with  those  lawa 
It  was  said  by  some  that  present  prieei 
were  only  temporary.  He  had  this  week 
met  with  one  of  the  partners  of  one  of  the 
first  mercantile  houses  in  Copenhagen.   In 
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him,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  throwing 
(>pen  the  ports  of  this  country,  laud  in 
Denmark,  which  had  heen  hitherto  uucul- 
tivated,  was  now  hrought  into  cultivation, 
and  that  the  people  were  improving  their 
previously  cultivated  land,  with  the  view  of 
raising  grain  for  the  English  market.  His 
informant  further  stated,  that  they  could 
supply  2,000,000  quarters  of  corn  for  this 
country  at  the  present  moment,  and  in 
a  short  time  3,000,000.  The  present 
price  of  wheat  in  Denmark  was  268.  a 
quarter,  and  oats,  lOs.  It  seemed  26s. 
did  not  pay  them,  hut  they  would  he  satis- 
fied with  28«.  This  same  party  had  char> 
tered  two  vessels  at  Leith  only  last  week 
to  hring  over  corn  from  Copenhagen  at 
28.  6d.  a  quarter,  and  suppose  other 
charges  of  insurance,  &^c.,  amounted  to 
6d.  a  quarter — 29«.  a  quarter  would  he 
the  cost  of  such  corn  in  this  country.  He 
told  them  these  facts  exactly  as  he  heard 
them.  Upon  what  principle  was  it,  then, 
that  they  expected  prices  to  he  higher? 
In  his  opinion,  if  they  wished  to  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  Government,  and  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  debt,  they  must  revise  their 
mode  of  taxation,  and  make  property,  in- 
stead of  industry,  bear  the  burden. 

Mb.  G.  SAN'DARS*  :  Sir,  I  should  not 
have  risen  at  this  late  period  of  the  evening, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  appeals  made  to  me 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire.  My  hon.  Friend  has  stated 
the  freight  of  corn,  from  Denmark  to  this 
country,  to  be  but  4«.  per  qr. ;  from  Dant- 
zic,  6s.  per  qr. ;  and  from  New  York,  2». 
per  barrel ;  and  has  appealed  to  me  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement.  I  can  assure 
the  House  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  over, 
rather  than  under,  stated  the  freights  from 
those  countries.  There  is  great  misappre- 
hension in  the  House  and  the  country  on 
this  subject;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Westbury  is,  in  my  opinion, 
adding  to  this  misapprehension  by  the 
statements  which  he  has  recently  made  to 
this  House.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  said 
that  the  cost  of  bringing  wheat  from  Dant- 
zic  to  this  country  is  168.  per  qr.  He  de- 
ducted 3^.  9d.  per  qr.,  the  cost  from  the 
interior  of  Poland  to  the  shipping  port; 
but  still  leaves  I2s.  3d.  per  qr.,  which  is 
more  than  double  the  actual  cost.  The 
firm  to  which  I  belong  is  importing  wheat 
from  Dantzic  at  a  freight  of  Ss.  6d.  per 
qr. ;  Sound  dues  and  insurance  will  not 
exceed  Is.  6d.  per  qr.;  making  a  total  of 
5s. :  the  hon.  Gentleman  charged  foreign 
corn  with  commission^  lighterage,  laudmg, 


entry  and  delivery,  interest,  &c.,  which 
equally  appertain  to  English  corn.  At  the 
present  time  the  freights  from  Hamburgh, 
Denmark,  and  Antwerp  are  Is.  6d.  to  28. 
per  qr. ;  a  sum  actually  less  than  from  our 
own  ports  of  Boston,  Wisbech,  &c.,  to  the 
London  market.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has 
also  told  the  House  that  Odessa  wheat 
could  not  be  had  under  32^.  per  qr.  on 
board.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  of  the 
15th  of  February  last,  giving  the  extreme 
quotation  of  the  finest  qualities  at  328.; 
but  my  correspondent  adds,  contracts  are 
making,  of  the  finest  quality  of  Polish 
Odessa,  at  268.,  to  be  delivered  there  in 
May  or  June.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has 
also  taken  the  average  of  wheat,  in  Prus* 
sia,  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  tells  the 
House  it  amounts  to  37^.  6d.  per  qr. ;  and 
though  he  may  be  correct  in  his  statement, 
yet  I  would  ask  the  House  is  it  fair  to 
argue,  under  such  entirely  different  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  continental  prices 
will  be  as  high  during  the  next  ten  years 
as  the  last  ten;  when  in  the  one  period  we 
had  protection  and  high  prices,  and  in  the 
other,  free  trade  and  low  prices?  No! 
they  are  not  at  all  parallel  cases:  free 
trade  has  given  an  impetus  to  foreign  pro- 
duction, which  will,  for  the  future,  produce 
a  very  different  range  of  prices;  besides, 
under  the  restrictive  system  we  had  periods 
of  high  prices  here,  and  consequently  high 
prices  abroad,  as  in  1847,  when  the  aver- 
age advanced  to  upwards  of  lOOs.  per  qr., 
and  thus  raising  the  average  price  of  fo- 
reign materially,  and  far  beyond  its  usual 
or  natural  level.  I  am  surprised  at  a  state- 
ment made  in  a  recent  debate  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
who  is  justly  so  high  an  authoHty  in  this 
House.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  alluded  to 
the  great  import  of  wheat  last  year,  which 
ho  said  *'  amounted  to  5,600,000  quarters 
of  that  noblest  of  grain  —  wheat."  And 
then  added  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — 

"  This  is  in  addition  to  the  consumption  of  the 
usual  quantity  of  home  growth,  as  there  has  been 
an  actual  increase  in  consumption  in  1849  as 
compared  with  1848  of  home  growth,  and  concur- 
rently with  this  increase  there  has  been  the  enor- 
mous consumption  of  5,600,000  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat  by  the  poorer  classes  of  this  country.  This 
increased  consumption  of  wheat  has  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  the  better  condition  of  those 
who  live  by  labour.  Tou  will  not  have  millions 
of  quarters  of  wheat  consumed,  except  that  mil- 
lions of  mouths  can  be  found  to  eat  them,  and  I 
want  no  better  indication  of  genera!  prosperity." 

Why,  Sir,  was  there  ever  &  isakax^  ^^J&sw^ss^a^ 
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hon.  Gentleman  must  know,  or  ought  to 
have  known,  that  the  crop  of  1848  was  a 
most  deficient  one.  I  have  the  authority 
of  the  hon.  Memher  for  Westhury  to  this 
fact,  who  admitted  in  this  House  that  in 
many  districts  of  the  country  the  deficiency 
was  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  [Mr.  J.  Wil- 
son :  Hear,  hear !  ]  Well,  then,  Sir,  it  re- 
quired some  3,000,000  of  quarters  of  wheat 
to  make  up  this  deficiency:  then.  Sir,  we 
exported  to  Ireland  upwards  of  600,000 
quarters  of  wheat  and  flour:  in  place  of 
the  imports  from  that  country  heing  some 
600.000  or  700,000  quarters,  they  were 
rather  over  200,000  quarters,  making  a 
difference  of  another  million:  in  addition 
to  these  3,000,000  quarters,  it  required  at 
least  1,000,000  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency and  dearness  of  potatoes.  Thus, 
Sir,  the  extra  consumption  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  hoasts  of  as  showing  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  people,  in  place  of 
heing  5,600,000  quarters,  sinks  down  to 
the  comparative  insignificant  amount  of 
the  odd  600.000.  Sir,  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  deny  the  blessing  it  proved  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  be  able  to  pur- 
chase at  a  moderate  price  this  large  amount 
of  grain;  but  1  do  deny  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  deductions  that  it  was  a  proof 
of  the  improved  condition  of  the  people. 
Sir,  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion 


remunerating  prices.  The  natural  conse- 
quences, therefore,  of  the  introduction  of 
large  supplies  of  foreign  competing  with 
our  own  produce,  are  to  depress  prices  be- 
low a  remunerating  point — to  increase  coo- 
sumption,  if  not  waste,  by  excessively  low 
prices,  and  to  force  prices  down  so  ram- 
ously  low,  as  to  shut  out  any  further  large 
imports  from  abroad.  Sir,  it  is  said  thtt 
this  time  has  already  arrived,  and  tliat  the 
foreigner  cannot  afford  to  meet  our  present 
rates.  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  we 
can  expect  the  same  import  at  35s.  as  tt 
40^.,  but  that  considerable  shipments  wiU 
be  made  even  as  low  as  35s.  1  do  not 
doubt.  At  present,  tha  house  to  which  I 
belong  has  recently  made  considerable  pur- 
chases of  the  best  Pomeranian  red  wheats, 
equal  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  at  such  t 
price,  including  freight  to  this  country,  as 
to  cost  from  33s,  to  34<.  per  quarter;  add 
to  this  insurance,  Sound  dues.  It.  M,,  and 
the  prices  will  stand  at  35s, ,  delivered  at 
the  ports  of  Hull  or  London.  And,  Sir, 
I  believe,  from  information  derived  from 
various  correspondents  on  the  Prussian 
frontier,  that  at  35s.  we  may  expect  con- 
siderable imports,  and  that  at  this  price  it 
will  leave  the  producer  a  profit;  whtt 
other  markets  have  they  for  their  surplus 
produce?  Depend  upon  it  whether  thej 
can  afford  it  or  not,  or  whether  we  require 


expressed  in  and  out  of  this  House  as  to  >  it  or  not,  considerable  shipments  will  be 
the  future  prices  of  grain.  The  Chan-  j  made,  thus  depressing  unduly  and  unwise- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  admits  that  prices    ly  the  prices  of  home  produce.      Sir,  npon 


continue  lower  than  he  expected;  but  (says 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman)  these  low  prices 
are  not  owing  to  foreign  imports,  but  to 
unusual  circumstances,  and  says  that  the 
same  state  of  things  exists  in  France.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Westhury  takes  the  same 
view,  and  is  doing  his  best  to  write  up 
prices ;  but  what  say  the  hon.  Members 
for    Wolverhampton    and    Birmingham  ? 


the  debate  which  ensued  on  the  budget 
last  year,  I  expressed  an  opinion  which  bts 
since  been  confirmed  and  strengthened  bj 
the  opinions  of  others  at  home  and  abroad, 
connected  with  the  com  trade,  that  a 
moderate  fixed  duty  on  the  import  of  cora, 
though  it  would  bring  a  large  sum  into  the 
Exchequer,  would  not  in  usual  seasons  en- 
hance the  price  to  the  consumer,  that  it 


They  tell  you  honestly  they  always  expect-  would  act  only  as  a  protection  when  prices 
ed  low  prices  with  a  repeal  of  the  com  {  were  minously  low,  and  at  such  periods  as 
laws,  and  they  consider  the  present  rates  j  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Noi-thamptoo- 
not  only  warranted,  but  they  even  look  for  shire  has  said;  it  became  a  question  whe* 
still  lower.  Sir,  I  believe  that  under  free  ■.  ther  low  prices  were  a  blessing  or  a  cnrse: 
trade  35s,  per  quarter  is  as  high  a  price  |  it  might  prevent  imports  below  35s,^  it 
as  we  can  expect  in  usual  and  average  sea- 1  might  keep  prices  nearer  40s.  than  30#., 


sons,  and  that  the  low  prices  now  ruling 
are  the  consequence  of  free  trade.  Can 
any  one  doubt  if  foreign  grain  were  now 
excluded,  and  we  were  dependent  on  our 
own  produce  alone,  that  prices  would  not 
have  been  some  lOs,  per  quarter  higher  ? 
The  crop  of  1849  is  a  great  one,  consider- 


and  would  prove  beneficial  to  all  classes, 
bring  in  a  large  sum  to  the  revenue,  and 
enable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
repeal  taxes  which  press  on  the  poorer 
classes,  namely,  those  on  soap,  tea,  sugar, 
and  beer.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  took  me  to  task 


ably  above  an  average,  and,  in  my  ^udg- ;  last  year  for  proposing,  as  he  said,  a  tax 
ment,  equal  to  our  consumption  at  im  aiAX  qu  ^orcv^  I^t  ^^\tfy^  ^^xi^JissiaMui  mitrepre- 
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sented  me.  1  do  hope  he  now  underBtands 
me,  and  that  1  do  not  now  propose  a  dutj 
of  5s.  on  the  importation  of  wheat.  I 
shall  give,  as  I  have  hefore  said,  the  great 
experiment  of  free  trade  a  full  and  fair 
trial;  hut  should  the  fitting  time  come  to 
impose  that  duty,  should  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  ever  propose  such  a  duty,  it 
will  have,  if  I  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
this  House,  mj  most  cordial  support.  Sir, 
I  have  the  authority  of  the  nohle  Lord 
opposite  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
that  such  a  period  may  arrive.  The  nohle 
Lord,  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  House, 
said,  that  however  true  were  the  principles 
of  free  trade,  .circumstances  might  justify 
a  moderate  fixed  duty  on  that  article. 

Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  resumed  his  seat 
would  refer  to  the  debate  in  which  he  (Mr. 
Wilson)  had  spoken,  he  would  find  that  he 
(Mr.  Wilson)  had  quoted  the  freight  from 
Dantzic  at  4«.  only,  and  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  stated  that  the  house  with 
which  he  was  connected  was  at  present 
paying  from  3^.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  It  was 
quite  true  that  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  had 
stated  the  total  expenses  of  transport, 
including  the  cost  of  conveyance  from 
the  interior  of  Poland,  at  16s.  a  quarter; 
and  that  cost  was  to  be  added  to  a  price 
which  the  Prussian  official  returns  stated 
at  37s.  on  the  spot  in  the  interior.  It 
was  clear  that  it  would  not  have  been 
fair  to  take  merely  the  freight  from 
Dantzic,  to  which  port  the  wheat  was 
to  be  brought  from  the  inland  districts 
of  Prussia  or  Poland.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman observed  that  the  charges  in  this 
country  for  conveying  wheat  to  mar* 
ket  should  not  be  forgotten  in  estimating 
the  price;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
should  the  charge  of  conveying  foreign 
wheat  imported  from  the  shipping  port  to 
the  manufacturing  districts  where  it  was 
consumed  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  next  said  that  he 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  not  justified  in  taking 
the  average  prices  of  the  last  ten  years 
as  the  criterion  of  the  next  ten  years,  and 
gave  a  most  extraordinary  reason  for  it, 
remarking  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
we  had  a  protective  duty,  and  overlooking 
entirely  the  fact  that  that  duty  had  the 
effect,  if  it  had  any  effect  at  all,  of  re- 
ducing the  price  of  com  available  for  im- 
portation into  this  country.  If  there  was 
one  thing  more  certain  than  another,  it 
was  that  the  opening  of  a  large  market  to 
the   continental  growers  must  havo  the 

VOL.  CIX.    [tbird  series.] 


effect  of  increasing,  not  of  diminishing, 
their  prices.  The  hon.  Gentleman  ob- 
served that  we  had  a  very  deficient  har- 
vest in  1848,  and,  therefore,  it  was  not 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  large  importa- 
tion of  1849  should  have  been  consumed; 
was  it  not  clear  then  that  the  people  of 
this  country  must  have  derived  the  greatest 
possible  benefits  from  that  importation  ? 
with  a  defective  harvest,  instead  of  the 
price  rising  to  72s.  or  upwards,  as 
under  the  sliding  scale,  it  might  have 
done,  we  had  an  immense  quantity  im- 
ported from  abroad,  and  a  moderate 
range  of  prices.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
asked  what  was  the  lowest  price  to 
which  they  (the  free-traders)  thought  it 
desirable  that  prices  should  come.  He 
would  reply  that  it  was  very  obvious  that 
a  low  price  of  wheat  or  any  other  article 
was  only  desirable  so  long  as  it  could  be 
profitably  produced  at  that  price.  It  was 
clear  that  it  was  not  for  the  permanent  ad- 
vantage of  the  consumer  that  the  price  of 
any  article  should  be  pressed  down  below 
the  average  cost  of  production,  because,  a 
corresponding  reaction  must  ensue.  Again, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  a  fixed  duty 
would  not  raise  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
consumer;  but  if  so,  it  need  only  be  asked, 
of  what  possible  benefit  could  it  be  to  the 
agriculturists  ? 

Mr.  BANKES  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury's  sa- 
gacity had  not  led  him  to  observe — what, 
indeed,  was  the  drift  of  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wakefield — that  a 
removal  of  protection  necessarily  created 
the  desire  to  increase  the  produce,  and 
that  increase  of  produce  was  what  led  to 
the  decrease  in  the  price  of  it.  They  had 
learnt  from  the  remarks  which  had  fallen 
from  several  hon.  Members  that  evening 
how  foreign  countries  were  preparing  their 
land  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  mar- 
kets of  this  kingdom;  and  that  was  the 
reason,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury 
must  be  aware,  why,  during  protection, 
prices  might,  and  would,  be  of  different 
value  from  what  they  might  and  would  be 
after  protection  was  removed.  It  had  been 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  those  who  sat  on 
that  (the  protectionist)  side  of  the  House 
to  hear  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
differing  as  it  did,  in  one  respect,  from  all 
those  speeches  which  had  proceeded  of  late 
from  tbo  Treasury  benches,  with  regard  to 
the  tone  he  had  l^kkaw  T^%»'^^<i!C\\i^  ^^  ^««^- 
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IftBt  debate  thej  had  had  on  the  subject  of 
the  landed  interest,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  at  War  had  taken  the 
lead  in  answering  them  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  very  pleasant  on  the  occasion, 
tiot  admitting  the  distress  of  the  agricul- 
turists, save  in  a  very  partial  degree,  and 
at  all  events  congratulating  them  on  some 
advantages  which  he  considered  the  recent 
changes  had  conferred  upon  them.  They 
had,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  pleased 
to  observe,  their  seeds  very  cheap;  they 
had,  too,  labour  very  cheap.  Why,  those 
were  precisely  two  of  the  points  of  which 
they  complained;  and  he  confessed  he  was 
mther  unable  to  account  for  the  merriment 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  exhi- 
bited on  the  occasion  referred  to,  unless, 
perhaps,  the  reason  lay  in  the  fact  of  which 
they  had  just  been  informed  by  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
Scotland  had  had  three  quarters  of  the 
amount  of  the  loans  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  Government  for  drainage 
purposes.  [Laughter.]  It  might  bo  very 
well  for  them  to  laugh  whilst  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War  won, 
and  they  lost;  but  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  those  who  resided  in  his  part 
of  the  country  were  animated  with  very 
different  feelings  from  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  meant  to  express,  if  he  meant 
that  their  distress  was  to  be  treated  with 
anything  like  jocularity;  for  the  distress 
that  prevailed  gave  them  much  cause  for 
alarm,  and  it  was  not  without  painful  feel- 
ings that  they  (the  representatives  of  agri- 
cultural districts)  found  themselves  under 
the  necessity,  when  so  much  distress  pre- 
vailed, of  voting  such  large  sums  of  money 
as  were  required  for  the  services  of  the 
country,  but  which  they  were  induced  to 
consent  to  vote,  though  with  this  consider- 
ation, that,  whilst  they  did  so,  they  must 
not  fail  to  look  to  other  points  for  reduc- 
tions— ay,  and  to  find  them,  too,  before 
the  end  of  the  Session;  for  no  confidence 
would  be  given  to  them  if  they  were  not 
to  show  that  they  were  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  severe  distress  under  which 
those  they  represented  were  labouring. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  was  astonished 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  for  everything  in  that 
speech  had  had  a  reference  to  the  agricul- 
tural  interest.     He  believed  it  woxAA  b^ 


from  foreign  countries  and  sell  it  with  any 
advantage  unless  the  prices  in  this  eoontiy 
ranged  from  40<.  to  4a8.  per  quarter.  The 
low  prices  of  1849  had  been  principally 
caused  by  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe  in 
1848,  and  people  being  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment and  rendered  unable  to  pay  for 
the  produce  of  their  abundant  harvest. 
The  consequence  was,  a  much  greater 
quantity  than  ever  could  otherwise  have 
been  exported  had  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try. During  600  years  prior  to  1846, 
France  had  always  imported  a  great 
quantity  of  breadstuffs.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman;  be  only  regretted 
that,  in  the  appropriation  of  the  aurplna, 
he  had  not  taken  off  the  stamp  duty  from 
marine  insurances.  In  consequence  of 
these  stamps,  marine  insurance  was  rapidly 
going  from  this  country.  In  1841  the  re- 
venue from  this  source  was  266,0002. ; 
in  1848,  160,0002.,  showing  a  diminu- 
tion of  106,0002.  The  amount  of  pro- 
perty risked  on  the  seas  in  our  commeroe 
with  all  parts  of  the  world  was  about 
220,000,000  per  annum,  a  great  portion 
of  which  was  either  not  insured  at  all, 
or  insured  in  foreign  countries.  He  trust- 
ed the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  en- 
abled to  remit  this  duty;  it  was  necessaiy 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  henefits  re- 
sulting from  the  change  in  the  navigation 
laws. 

Colonel  DUNNE  had  obserred  that,  of 
late,  all  mention  of  the  state  of  Ireland 
had  been  carefully  avoided.  Since  the 
first  night  of  the  Session,  when  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  country  was  affinned, 
including  Ireland,  there  had  been  a  gra- 
dually increasing  acknowledgment  that  the 
agricultural  classes  were  suffering;  that 
fact  had  just  been  admitted  by  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
every  one  must  confess  that  of  that  suffer- 
ing Ireland  bore  the  most.  There  was  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Customs  had  inflicted  great  injury  upon 
Ireland ;  the  loss  upon  the  single  article  of 
wheat  being  6,500,0002.  He  had  there- 
fore hoped  to  have  heard  that  night  of 
something  for  the  alleviation  of  Irish  dis- 
tress. Had  Irish  Members  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  budget  ?  The  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  bricks  was  givon  as  a  boon 
to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country,  al» 
though  hon.  Members  opposite  did  not 
seem  to  consider  it  an  equivalent  to  their 
Vo««  b^  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.     It 


lurai  intercsi.     ne  ueiicvea  w  wouvw  dq  \  vq««  uy  \u»  repeat  oi  loe  com  laws,     it 
found  almost  impossible  to  \>mg  -wVai^tX  TOA^i^VQ^wct^XM^  iK«A\>Mifc.  4^  ^^^^^ 
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but  it  was  none  to  Ireland,  for  they  bad  no 
duty  on  bricks  in  the  latter  country.  The 
proposition  in  respect  to  the  stamp  duties 
seemed  to  be  a  reduction;  but  in  truth  it 
was  not  a  reduction  for  Ireland,  it  was 
merely  a  readjustment  which  had  been  pro- 
mised by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
long  since.  Indeed  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  would  bo  raised  by  the  tax  after  this 
so-called  reduction,  would  in  Ireland,  he 
believed,  be  greater  than  before.  There 
was,  then,  no  remission  of  taxation  for 
Ireland,  although  at  that  moment  they 
were  about  to  withdraw  the  expenditure  of 
the  large  sum  laid  out  by  the  viceregal 
establishment.  The  advances  of  loans  for 
the  improvement  of  land  was  no  longer  a 
boon,  for  it  was  a  fact  that  in  Ireland  the 
landlords  were  gradually  giving  up  loans, 
because  they  found  that  present  prices  of 
produce  did  not  repay  them  for  the  outlay. 
Arterial  drainage  was,  no  doubt,  an  ad- 
vantage, but  it  could  only  be  so  locally,  for 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  The  people  of  Ireland 
would  contrast,  as  he  could  not  help  doing, 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
with  the  statement  made  recently  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  who 
he  regretted  to  see  was  still  absent  from 
his  place.  That  hon.  Member  offered  Ire- 
land a  tangible  boon  when  he  proposed  to 
remove  from  them  a  portion  of  the  poor- 
law  establishment  expenses. 

Mr.  G.  SANDARS  wished  to  explain 
two  points.  The  hon.  Member  for  West- 
bury  had  stated  that  he  (Mr.  Sandars)  had 
said  that  the  expense  of  freights  to  this 
country  was  from  II 5.  to  I2«.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  stated  it  was  not  half  that  sum; 
that  5s.  or  6«.  were  the  expenses  and  not 
the  freights,  and  that  the  expenses  in- 
cluded oound  dues  and  other  incidental 
charges.  The  hon.  Member  had  also 
charged  him  with  stating  that  a  moderate 
fixed  duty  would  not  enhance  the  price  of 
corn  to  the  consumer  in  this  country. 
What  he  said  was,  that  a  moderate  fixed 
duty  would  not  in  usual  years  enhance  the 
price  of  corn  in  this  country,  but  that  it 
would  do  so  in  extraordinary  years  like  the 
present,  and  that  then  it  would  act  as  a 
protection. 

Mr.  CAREW  feared  that  the  want  of 
confidence  in  all  agricultural  investments 
was  such  that  the  good  old  system  of  leas- 
ing for  a  term  of  years,  which  had  hereto- 
fore existed,  would  be  given  up.  No  man 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  land  now  to 
take  a  lease.    There  wm  another  boon  also 
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promised  to  the  agriculturists  by  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
want  of  confidence  in  the  land  would  de- 
stroy. How  was  it  possible,  when  the 
landowners  were  struggling,  and  hardly 
able  to  get  in  their  rents  at  all,  for  them 
to  raise  money  to  improve  their  land  by 
fixed  payments,  which  would  weigh  them 
down  ?  Tlio  drainage  of  the  land  would, 
no  doubt,  be  attended  with  beneficial  re* 
suits,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  agricultural  buildings  should  be  also 
improved. 

Mr.  SLANEY  thought  the  remission  of 
the  duty  on  bricks  would  be  a  great  ad-^ 
vantage  to  the  humbler  classes,  whose  in* 
terests  in  its  remission  were  deeply  con* 
cemed.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  all  sides  of 
the  House  desired  to  have  some  mode  of 
lightening  taxation.  He  would  ask,  waa 
there  no  other  method  by  which  the  weight 
of  taxation  might  be  diminished,  except 
that  of  reducing  taxes  ?  He  thought  there 
was  another  mode,  and  that  was  by  stimip 
lating  the  industry,  the  enterprise,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  who  created  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country.  At  present  the  hum* 
bier  classes  had  no  facilities  open  to  them 
for  the  safe  investment  of  their  savings. 
Did  they  desire  to  buy  a  piece  of  land? 
The  cost  of  the  conveyance  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  title  were  such  as  to  operate 
as  complete  obstacles  to  their  carrying 
that  desire  into  effect.  The  difficultiei 
were  equally  great  if  they  wished  to  in<* 
vest  their  money  in  mortgages,  in  which 
case  they  were  sJmost  sure  to  become  the 
prey  of  some  needy  attorney.  He  asked 
the  House  and  the  Government  to  consider 
the  justice  and  policy  of  giving  these  par« 
ties  fair  play  with  respect  to  opportunities 
for  the  investment  of  their  small  capital 
which  they  had  accumulated  by  their  in- 
dustry. He  thanked  Her  Majesty's  Qo* 
vemment  for  the  remission  of  the  taxes  on 
the  conveyances  of  small  properties.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  convinced,  if  they 
investigated  their  taxes  generally,  they 
would  find  they  were  not  imposed  fairiy 
upon  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
that  the  humbler  classes  bad  to  pay  more 
than  their  share. 

Captain  HARRIS  said,  his  remarks  on 
a  former  occasion  had  been  somewhat  mi8-> 
understood.  What  he  said  on  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  was 
this — that  he  looked  upon  the  Motion  as 
one  to  compel  the  Government  tA  ^  \«tv- 
sion  of  t&xaWoTi.    ^i  ^^Xtwnknswv  ^\«i*^ 
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and  fair  to  the  agricultural  interest,  which 
was  acknowledged  by  all  parties  to  bo  in  a 
state  of  great  distress.  He  contemplated 
a  tariff  of  customs  duties  upon  a  revenue 
basis,  including  fi  5s.  duty  on  foreign  corn; 
which  would  enable  the  Government  to  re- 
duce one-half  the  amount  of  the  malt  tax, 
and  to  repeal  the  excise  duty  on  hops.  He 
would  also  insist  on  the  equitable  assess- 
ment of  personal  as  well  as  real  property 
to  local  taxation.  He  regretted  to  find 
that  the  customs  revenue  had  considerably 
fallen  off  within  the  last  few  years,  for, 
whilst  the  amount  in  1845  was24,000,000i., 
it  was  now  under  20,000,000L,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  immense  extension  of 
capital  and  enterprise.  He  did  not  believe 
that  any  material  reduction  could  be  made 
in  the  expenditure  without  a  complete  re- 
vision of  taxation. 

Mr.  HEYWORTH  said,  our  mode  of 
taxation  had  been  exceedingly  mischievous 
and  injurious  to  the  working  classes.  In 
his  opinion,  the  only  hope  of  escaping  from 
the  difficulty  now  pressing  on  the  country 
lay  in  the  transfer  of  the  burdens  of  the 
country  to  direct  taxation,  by  means  of  an 
income  or  property  tax. 

Mr.  F.  MACKENZIE  said,  the  two  or 
three  observations  which  he  had  to  make, 
were  on  a  subject  more  especially  affecting 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  with  which 
he  stood  connected.  Ho  understood  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  proposed  a  grant  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage  in  the  united 
kingdom,  that  was  to  say,  in  England  and 
Scotland  conjointly.  Now,  he  was  told, 
that  because,  in  regard  to  the  last  grant 
made  by  the  House,  Scotland  had  shown 
her  prudence  and  foresight  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  by  having  secured 
to  herself  three-fourths  of  it,  and  Eng- 
land had  found  out,  from  Scotland  taking 
it,  the  loan  was  a  good  thing,  that  now,  in 
the  case  of  a  new  grant,  she  was  to  be 
limited.  That  was  a  very  poor  return  to 
them  for  having  come  forward  to  avail 
themselves  so  readilv  of  the  boon  offered 
them  by  the  House.  He  was  sure  they 
would  agree  with  him  that  they  were  hardly 
treated,  if  having  come  forward  in  compe- 
tition with  England  and  her  greater  popu- 
lation, they  were  now  to  be  precluded  from 
participating  in  another  grant,  because 
England  had  found  out  it  might  be  used 
with  advantage. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  would  not  go  into  the 

various  topics  touched  upon  durmg  iW  ^^ve- 

Beat  debate,  but  there  vraa  one  \)omV,  «c^Si 


verted  to  by  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the   Exchequer,   respecting  which   he 
wished  to   say  a  few   words.      His   right 
hon.  Friend  had  announced   the  death  of 
Mr.  Brooksbank,  of  the  Treasury,  in  terms 
of  regret  which  were  due   to  one  of  the 
most  faithful,  long  tried,  and  ralnable  pub- 
lic servants  that  this  country  bad  ever  pro- 
duced.    He  knew  that  the  services  of  such 
gentlemen  as  Mr.  Brooksbank  were  little 
appreciated  by  the  House,  and  were  under- 
rated by  them  ;  and,  howoFer  ably  they 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and 
however  necessary  their  services  were  to 
the  Gentlemen  who  filled  more  prominent 
situations  in  the  public  service  and  in  that 
House,  yet  they  were  all  too  apt  to  forget 
the  labours  and  exertions  of  those  to  whom 
they  owed  so  much.     Mr.  Brooksbank  had 
occupied  a  situation  in  the  public  service 
for  forty  years,  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  he  had  given  the  most  unre- 
mitting attention  to  public  business,  and 
had  acquired  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation which  had  been  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  successive  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  when  they  came  to  the  discus- 
sion   of    those  great  financial    questions 
which  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
that  House.     He  was  sorry  that  he  had 
not  rendered  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Brooks- 
bank's  merits  during  his  lifetime,  that  Mr. 
Brooksbank  might  have  known  how  highly 
he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  appreciated  his  services. 
But  it  would  be,  he  trusted,  satisfactory  to 
his  family  to  know  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  feel  otherwise  than  that  they 
owed  a  deep  debt  of  obligation  to  his  memory 
for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  that  they  acknowledged  the  merits 
that  Mr.    Brooksbank  had  shown  during 
the  long  period  in  which  he  had  held  his 
responsible  situation.     It  would  be  fortu- 
nate if  those  who  succeeded  him  should 
earn  a  similar  title  to  approbation,  for  Mr. 
Brook&bank*8    services  could   not   be  too 
highly  praised. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  his  opinion 
was  that,  instead  of  a  surplus  of  1 ,500,000^, 
there  was,  in  fact,  no  surplus  at  all.     The 
House  had  no  balance-sheet  before  them, 
and,  if  the  truth  had  been  told,  it  would 
have  appeared  that  the  country  was  over 
bead  and  oars  in  debt.     All  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  made  fallacious  statements, 
and  held  out  promises  never  to  be  realised. 
They  had  heard  that  night  something  about 
the  transfer  of  property.     That,  be  sup- 
^o^v^vi,  vrok^  as  much  as  telling  them  they 
\?Q\i\\\wKH^  \A  %i^  ^  ^«a  \Ec^s\«c\!«A.  No- 
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thing  would  do  but  to  keep  a  strict  look- 
out for  every  item  in  the  estimates,  and  he 
thought  something  might  be  done  by  get- 
ting quit  of  a  useless  Lord  or  two  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  by  sweeping  away  a  few 
officers  that  were  of  no  use  to  the  country, 
Mr.  HEALD  congratulated  the  House 
and  the  country  on  the  reappearance  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the   Exchequer,   and  said   he   wished 
to  advert  to  one  topic  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech.     Ho  said  he  could 
not  congratulate  the  country  at  large  upon 
the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  community  had  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  monied  interest.     For  twenty 
years  that  subject  had  made  a  great  and 
painful  impression    upon   his   own   mind. 
He  had  watched  the  progress  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  capitalist,  the  increase  of  pro- 
ductive power,  and  the  altered  condition  of 
the  operative  classes,  and  he  saw  that  the 
distance  between  the  head  and  the  feet 
of  the  body  politic  was  daily  on  the  in- 
crease; and  no  country  could  be  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  when  that  was  the  case. 
While  he  sympathised  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  agricultural  classes  generally,  still  as  a 
representative  of  a  borough  he  was  bound 
to  tell  the  House  that  a  Targe  class  in  so- 
ciety, the  shopkeepers,  were  at  that  mo- 
ment amongst  those  most  deeply  affected 
by  the  distress  of  the  country.     Yet  as 
the  middle  classes  of  society  might  be 
called  the  backbone,  connecting  the  ex- 
tremes of  society  together,  that  was  not  a 
healthy  state  of  things  they  were  produc- 
ing,  if   they  were   weakening  that  con- 
nexion.    He  had  listened  with  pleasure  to 
the   proposed    reductions  referred  to  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  financial 
statement;  but  he  would  have  been  better 
satisfied  if  he  had  heard  that  what  sur- 
plus was  left  on  hand  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  accumulated 
in   the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
of   which    there  was    yet  a   balance  of 
27,000,000^      Whatever  was  done,  the 
national  credit  must  be  sustained  if  they 
would  prosper.     But  next  to  that  object, 
the  other  two  reductions  he  should  have 
wished   to  have  made  were  those  chosen 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     The  reduc- 
tion of  the  stamp  duty  would  relieve  the 
agricultural  classes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  excise  duty  on  bricks 
would,  he  believed,  be  a  great  benefit  both 
to  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  ope- 
ratives, as   it  would  directly  and  exten- 
Birelj  promote  the  demand  for  labour  in 


districts  where  the  want  of  it  was  much 
and  severely  felt. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  had  heard  many 
in  the  course  of  that  debate  pretend  to  say 
that  an  equalisation  of  the  stamp  and  brick 
duty  was   a  benefit  to    the    agricultural 
classes.     He  begged  leave  to  state  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  no  such  thing. 
That  they  would  not  benefit  in  proportion 
to  their  part  in  the  community  he  would 
not  deny,  but  he  wished  to  remind  the 
House  that  three-fourths  of  the  brick  duty 
were  paid,  not  by  them,  but  by  the  manu- 
facturing towns  and  the  large  buildings  of 
this  country.     As  for  the  stamp  duty,  that 
might  be  of  advantage  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding,  who  was  engaged  in 
founding  societies  for  the  purchase  of  small 
freeholds.     Indeed,  generally,  there  was  a 
greater  amount  of  small  lots  of  household 
property  transferred  than  of  small  pieces 
of  land,  therefore  he  denied  that  these  re- 
ductions would  be  any  special  benefit  to  the 
agriculturists.     But  if  they  had  been  got 
up  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  duet  in 
their  eyes,  after  the  plaintive  tone  in  which 
the   right  hon.   Gentleman  acknowledged 
their  distress,  he  at  one  repudiated  any 
such  impression  in  regard  to  them.     He 
could  understand  now  with  what  intent  in 
that  night's  debate,  and  in  debates  else- 
where, so  much  effort  had  been  made  to 
impress  them  with  the  idea  that  whatever 
present  prices  might  be — and  they  were 
only  the  consequences  of  extraneous  and 
temporary  causes — prices    yet  might  be 
higher.     For  if  the  agriculturists  would 
take  up  the  notion,  pledge  their  estates, 
borrow  money,  and  keep  large  crowds  of 
the   people   employed,   then   down   would 
come  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,  and  point  to  the  state  of  the 
country  as  a  demonstration  of  the  advan- 
tages of  free  trade.     When  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  talked  about 
the  ruin  that  would  befal  a  nation  that 
went  on   borrowing,   he    could   not  help 
thinking  it  a  little  inconsistent  to  ask  the 
landed  interest  to  take  these  loans  and 
pledge  their  estates,   their  only  prospect 
being  the  price  of  wheat  continuing  at  35s. 
a  quarter. 

On  Question — 

"  R^8olv€dr—Th&t,  towards  making  good  the 
supply  granted  to  Iler  Majesty,  the  sum  of 
9,200,000Z.  be  raised  by  Exchequer  Bills,  for  the 
scrrico  of  tho  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty." 
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next;  Committee  to  eit  again  on  Monday 
next. 

Committee  report  progress;  the  House 
resumed. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply;  Mr.  Bernal  in  the  chair. 

The  first  Vote  put  was  a  vote  of  80,000L 
on  account  for  General  Staff  Officers  on 
foreign  stations,  exclusive  of  India. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  this  vote  was  among 

the  estimates  heing  considered  hy  the  Com- 

.  mittoe  upstairs;  but  he  believed  it  might 

be   reduced  one-half  with  benefit   to  the 

service. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  wished  to  know  if 
there  had  been  any  new  issue  of  swords  to 
the  cavalry  of  the  invention  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  was  not  aware  that 
there  had  been  any  such  new  issue  of 
swords;  but  he  had  seen  the  pattern  sent 
to  the  Horse  Guards  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  and  thought  the  weapon 
a  very  great  improvement  on  the  present 
cavalry  sword. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  following  Votes  on  account  were 
then  severally  agreed  to  without  discus- 
sion : — 

(2.)  46,000?.,  on  account,  Public  De- 
partments. 

(3.)  8,000^,  on  account.  Royal  Military 
College. 

(4.)  9,0001,,  on  account,  Military  Asy- 
lum, <Sz;c. 

(o.)  40,000?.,  on  account.  Volunteer 
Corps. 

(d.)  7,000?.,  on  account.  Rewards  for 
Services. 

(7.)  29,000?.,  on  account.  General  Of- 
ficers. 

(8.)  27,000?.,  on  account.  Reduced  Of- 
ficers. 

(9.)  190,000?.,  on  account.  Half  Pay. 

(10.)  21,000?.,  on  account.  Half  Pay, 
Foreign  Officers. 

(11.)  63,000?.,  on  account.  Pensions  to 
Widows, 

(12.)  45,000?.,  on  account.  Compas- 
sionate List. 

On  Vote  (13.)  17,000?.  on  account  of 
Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  Hospitals, 

Mr.  HENLEY  asked  whether  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  East  India  Company, 
as  to  the  payment  of  60,000?.  on  account 
of  the  non-effective  service  of  the  Army, 
would  come  under  the  considerat\oiv  o^  \\\e 
Select  Committee  now  siti'ing  on  lYie  ktm'j 


Estimates?  The  60,0007.  bore  a  Tery 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  eoet  of  Hn 
non-effective  force;  and  he  wished  to  know 
on  what  foundation  the  bargain  rested  si 
between  the  reTennes  of  India  and  the  re- 
yenues  of  this  countiy  ? 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  replied  that  the 
Committee  had  not  taken  that  question 
into  consideration,  so  far  as  thej  had  yet 
gone.  The  East  India  Companj  ptaid 
60,000?.  yearly  to  the  Treasury  on  this 
account,  and  it  was  paid  into  the  Exche- 
quer, and  appropriated  in  aid.  It  was  neTer 
borne  on  the  Army  Estimates. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  also,  without 
discussion,  Votes  (U.)  600,000^,  on  se- 
count.  Out  Pensioners;  and  (15.)  20,000?., 
on  account.  Pensions,  Publie  Departments. 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

Sib  F.  T.  BARING  said,  he  only  pro- 
posed  to  take  two  votes  in  the  Navj  Estir 
mates  to-night. 

The  first  Vote  (No.  16.)  was  1,322,9392. 
for  the  wages  of  Seamen  and  Marines. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  as  the  other  side  had 
voted  the  number  of  men,  he  was  not  dispos- 
ed to  deny  the  men  their  wages.  The  proper 
way  to  reduce  this  vote,  was  by  reducug 
the  number  of  men;  and  it  was  too  late  te 
do  that  now. 

Captain  BOLDERO  said,  he  had  a  Mo- 
tion on  the  paper  regarding  the  acoonuno> 
dation  on  board  Her  Majesty's  vessels  of 
war  for  assistant  surgeons  in  the  Navy; 
but  as  only  two  votes  were  now  to  be 
taken  he  would  not  impede  the  coarse  of 
public  business  by  pressing  it  at  present. 
But  he  gave  notice  that  he  would  renew 
the  same  Motion  the  next  tinie  the  Nstj 
Estimates  were  brought  on;  and  he  would 
do  so  before  the  Speaker  left  the  chair* 
because  he  felt  that  important  questioas 
did  not  receive  so  much  attention  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Siu  F.  T.  BARING  promised  that  every 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  bringing  forward 
his  Motion. 

Mb.  HUME  thought  the  treatment  prae* 
tised  towards  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Navy  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  was  also  No.  (17.) 
o21,179Z.,  Victuals. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  on  Monday 
next. 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Monday  next. 

House  resumed. 

T\vQ  ^Q\k<&^  «AyraxYi<ed.  at  half-after  One 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  March  18,  1850. 

Miifuns.]  Certifioate  of  thb  Clebk  or  the 
Gbowe — That  the  Earl  of  Airlie  and  the  Lord 
BlaDtyre  had  been  elected  RepreientatiTe  Peen 
for  Scotland  in  the  room  of  David,  Earl  of 
Airlie,  and  John,  Lord  Colyille,  of  Colross, 
deceased. 

Public  Bills. — 1*  Consolidated  Fond. 
3*  Commons  Inolosure. 

WATERFORD,  WEXFORD,  WICKLOW, 
AND  DUBLIN  RAILWAY. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the 
attendance  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Mr. 
Charles  de  Lacj  Nash,  secretary  to  the 
committee  of  the  company,  the  Yeoman 
Usher  informed  the  House  that  Mr.  Nash 
was  in  attendance;  whereupon,  on  the  Mo- 
tion of  Earl  Granyille,  he  was  called  in 
and  examined.  He  stated  that  he  was  not 
the  secretary  of  the  Waterford,  Wexford, 
Wicklow,  and  Dublin  Railway  Company, 
but  that  he  was  the  secretary  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  shareholders  in  that  company, 
and  that  he  had  sent  in  to  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  of  his  own  accord,  a  copy 
of  a  return  from  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary of  that  company,  because  an  order 
had  been  made  by  their  Lordships  in  last 
March  for  the  production  of  that  return, 
and  great  delay  had  occurred  in  obtaining 
it  from  the  company.  The  original  return 
was  made  under  an  order  of  their  Lord- 
ships issued  in  March,  1846,  and  his  copy 
of  it — which  was  a  literal  and  exact  copy, 
without  any  addition  on  his  part — was 
made  by  himself  from  the  original  in  the 
Private  Bill  Office.  He  had  written  on  his 
copy  "Courtown,  chairman,"  in  his  ordi- 
nary handwriting,  and  not  with  any  inten- 
tion of  having  it  supposed  that  it  was  the 
genuine  autograph  of  that  nobleman.  He 
had  no  power  to  put  in  the  original  return, 
nor  could  anybody  put  in  that  return  with- 
out the  aufnority  of  Parliament.  If  the 
original  had  been  missing  ever  since  he 
made  his  copy,  he  knew  nothing  about  it, 
and  certainly  had  not  abstracted  it  himself. 
His  object  in  sending  in  his  copy  to  the 
Railway  Commissioners  was  to  make  the 
case  of  the  shareholders  of  that  company 
known  to  that  body.  A  similar  copy  had 
been  exhibited  to  the  solicitors  of  Lord 
Courtown,  and  they  had  admitted  it  to  be 
correct.  He  had  never  heard  till  that  mo- 
ment that  the  original  return  was  now  lost. 

The  witness  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  moved  that  the  evi- 
dence be  printed,  and  that  the  witDOM  be 


ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  again  on  FxU 
day  next. 

Ordered  accordingly. 

APPELLATE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AND  OF  THE  JUDI- 
OIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRIVY 
COUNCIL. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  then  rose,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  notice,  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships  to  this  subject,  which 
was  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  not  only  in  these 
kingdoms,  but  also  in  our  vast  colonial 
empire.  If  we  chose  for  the  purposes  of 
our  ambition  to  possess  a  boundless  empire, 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets — if  we  chose 
to  "govern  the  nations  of  the  earth,"  it 
was  our  duty — still  using  the  language  of 
the  Psalms — "  to  judge  the  folk  righte- 
ously;" and,  without  so  judging  them, 
and  without  securing  for  them  a  due  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  never  could  we  expect 
that  they  should  be  ''joyous  and  glad  '  in 
our  dominion.  That  we  did  upon  the  whole 
administer  justice  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
— that  our  rule  over  the  nations  had  been 
attended  with  infinite  advantage  to  them, 
when  compared  with  the  detriment  in- 
flicted by  other  nations  by  their  rule  over 
their  foreign  dependencies — was  a  pro- 
position so  self-evident — was  a  proposition 
to  which  all  history  bore  testimony,  and 
which  even  our  rivals  did  not  attempt  to 
deny — that  he  would  not  stop  to  waste  a 
word  in  an  attempt  to  prove  it.  Never- 
theless, it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  our 
judicial  system  was  yet  very  imperfect ; 
and  never  ought  we  to  stop  in  our  reflec- 
tions upon  the  advantages  which  we  had 
gained  by  it  so  long  as  we  left  any  flaw 
or  defect  unamended  in  it,  or  any  improve- 
ment  unmade  which  it  was  within  our 
power  to  make  in  it.  He  begged  thehr 
Lordships  to  keep  this  remark  of  his  con- 
stantly in  their  mind,  in  case  hereafter  his 
statement  should  appear  to  be  inconsistent 
with  itself,  and  should  appear  to  be  of  a 
complaining  aspect,  or  should  look  as  if  it 
were  casting  discredit  on  our  judicial  sys- 
tem. It  would  be  most  unjust  to  do  so. 
He  admitted  that  our  system  contained  in 
itself  many  advantages  ;  he  believed  that, 
in  some  respects,  it  came  near  to  perfec- 
tion ;  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  admit- 
ting that  in  others  it  wandered  wide  from 
the  mark.  Still,  in  comparison  with  the 
colonial  system  of  other  countries,  it  did 
almost  deserve  the  title  of  perfection.  He 
had  compared  it  often,  aa  hia  dniVi  ^i^sck^ 
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ed,  with  other  systems,  and  his  conviction 
was  strong  and  unhesitating,  and  he  should 
be  very  wrong  in  endeavouring  unnecessa- 
rily to  find  fault  with  it.  It,  however,  would 
be  no  defence  for  us,  if  we  did  not  make  our 
system  as  good  as  could  be,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  others  was  quite  as  bad  as  could  be. 
He  would  now  proceed  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships  to  the  result  of  certain 
papers  for  which  he  had  moved,  and  which 
were  now  on  their  table,  and  which  threw 
some  light  on  our  judicial  system  at  home, 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in  our  Colonies 
abroad  not  forming  part  of  our  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  also  those  in  the 
possessions  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Me  had  asked  for  those  returns  because  he 
thought  that  they  would  throw  light  on  our 
appellate  jurisdiction,  for  that  was  a  test 
by  which  to  try  our  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  those  Colonies  from  which  the  ap- 
peals proceeded.  He  had  moved  for  ac- 
counts, for  the  last  twenty  years,  of  the 
number  of  appeals  in  the  three  great 
branches  of  our  judicial  system  in  Europe 
— he  meant  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland — and  also  for  accounts,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  in  two  other  great  branches  of 
our  system — in  the  Colonies  of  the  Crown, 
and  in  the  possessions  of  the  East  India 
Company.  At  first  sight  it  appeared  ex- 
traordinary that  there  should  be  such  a 
great  disproportion  between  the  number  of 
appeals  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  number  brought  before  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
that  the  jurisdiction,  which  distributes  jus- 
tice among  100,000,000  of  inhabitants 
both  in  the  native  courts  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Suddcr  Adawlut,  should  afford  a 
number  of  appeals  so  inferior  to  that  accru- 
ing from  those  courts  which  he  might  de- 
signate, if  not  as  English,  cei'tainly  as 
British  courts.  Now,  the  number  of  ap- 
peals heard,  decided,  and  determined  be- 
fore their  Lordships  in  the  last  twenty 
years  ending  in  February,  1850,  were, 
from  England,  140  ;  from  Scotland.  534  ; 
and  from  Ireland,  75  ;  but  from  all  India, 
with  that  immense  body  of  feudatories, 
and  with  that  immense  number  of  local 
courts,  and  with  the  supreme  courts  of 
S udder  Adawlut,  there  had  only  been  66 
appeals  in  the  last  ten  years.  He  confess- 
ed that  he  had  been  somewhat  surprised  at 
this  discrepancy  until  he  came  to  consider 
its  origin.  The  cause  was,  not  that  there 
was  more  contentment  with  the  decisions 
in  India  than  with  those  \n  t\\c  molVvcx 
covuktrj ;  no  such  thing  ;  but  t\iat  t\ie  ex 


pense  of  carrying  on    an    appeal  to  the 
other  side  of  the  globe  was  much  more 
than  that  of  bringing  it  from  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  a  body  sitting 
in  this  metropolis.     There  was  also  ano- 
ther reason,  and  that  was  this — their  Lord- 
ships did  not  allow  appeals  to  be  made  in 
causes  where  the  matter   in   dispute  was 
below   a  certain  value.     Now  as   to  the 
result  of  these  appeals.     Of  the  140  ap- 
peals which  had  been  heard  from  the  Tari- 
ous  courts  in  England,    140    in    number, 
there  were  only  38  in  which  the  decree  or 
order  had  been  reversed  or  raried,  being 
about  27\  per  cent  on  the  whole.     Of  the 
534  appeals  which   came  from   Scotland, 
there  were  only  153  cases   in  which  the 
decree  or  interlocution  had  been  reversed 
or  varied,  being  about  28^  per  cent  on  the 
whole ;  and,  of  the  75  appeals  from  Ire- 
land,  only   34  in   which    the    decree  or 
order  had  been  reversed,    being  44  per 
cent  on  the  whole.     In  the  same  time,  in 
writs  of  error  confined  to  equity  proceed- 
ings, we  had  heard  and  determined  from 
England  and  Ireland  62  cases.     Of  these 
41  came  from  England,  and  seven  ended 
in  reversals  ;  and  21  came  from  Ireland, 
and  ended  in  six  reversals.      Bat  this  was 
nothing  when  compared  with    the   rever- 
sals upon  appeals  coming  from  the  Con- 
sistorial   and   Admiralty   Courts    of   this 
country.     First,  ho  would   state  the  ap- 
peals coming  from   the    Consistorial   and 
Admiralty  courts  of  London.     The  appeals 
were  66  ;  the  reversals  were   17.     Then, 
from  the  Consistory  and  Chancery  of  Yori[« 
the  number  of  reversals  was  in  much  larger 
proportion.     The  noble  Earl  opposite,  for- 
merly his  Colleague  for  the  county  of  York 
(the  Earl  of  Carlisle),  shook  his  head  in- 
credulously at  that  statement  :  but  it  was 
nevertheless  correct.     There  were  but  ^y% 
appeals,  but  in  four  of  them  the  sentence 
or   order    had   been    reversed   or  varied. 
From  the  Commissioners  of  Slavery  Com- 
pensation there  had  been  three  appeab,  in 
all  of  which  the  award  had  been  varied ; 
from  the  Commissioners  on  French  Claims, 
one,  in  which  the  award  was  affirmed.     In 
16  appeals  from  the  Channel  Islands  and 
Isle  of  Man,  there  were  5  reversals.  From 
the  Colonies  other  than  the  East  India 
Company's  possessions  there  had  been  83 
appeals,  in  o2  of  which  the  judgments  had 
been  reversed.    From  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's possessions  in  India,  there  were, 
from  the  native  and  supremo  courts,  66 
ti^'^^tA^/vci  ^^  Q^'vVv^xScA  yid^goii^ent  had 
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thirds.  But  it  was  singular  enough  that  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  reversals  had 
taken  place  in  the  appeals  from  the  high 
and  supreme  courts  than  from  the  Sudder 
or  native  courts.  Thus,  of  41  appeals 
from  the  Sudder  courts,  there  had  heen 
21  reversals,  or  ahout  one-half ;  while,  of 
2b  cases  of  appeal  from  the  supreme 
courts,  there  were  no  less  than  22  re- 
versals; making  a  proportion  of  7  reversals 
to  one  affirmance — a  very  large  proportion. 
When  the  Judicial  Committee  were  ad- 
ministering justice  in  these  cases  in  the 
last  resort,  they  were  administering  the 
law  with  which  they  were  often  neces- 
sarily most  imperfectly  acquainted.  When 
they  had  to  deal  with  cases  from  the  su- 
preme courts  of  India  where  the  law  was 
like  our  own,  they  were  hound  to  know  it, 
and  to  he  competent  to  decide;  hut  the 
law  in  the  Sudder  courts  of  India — that 
was  to  say,  in  the  Zillah  courts,  in  the  Pro- 
vincial courts,  and  the  Sudder  Adawlut 
courts,  with  their  appeal  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council — in  the 
class  of  cases  from  these  native  courts  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hindoo  law  in  all  its 
niceties  was  required,  and  the  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  Hindoo  manners  and  cus- 
toms occurred  to  puzzle  and  hamper  them. 
The  character  of  the  natives,  so  necessary 
to  the  due  administration  of  the  law,  was 
unknown  to  them  except  hy  report,  and 
yet  it  was  highly  essential  that  the  judges 
of  a  final  court  of  appeal  should  know 
their  peculiar  habits  of  mind  with  regard 
to  the  giving  of  evidence,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  examine  and 
weigh  their  testimony,  and  the  documents 
in  support  of  that  testimony,  on  both  sides. 
It  was  a  truly  painful  thing  to  observe 
what  a  vast  mass  of  perjury  in  this  class 
of  cases  came  before  them  in  the  testi- 
mony which  the  Judicial  Committee  had 
to  weigh,  and  what  a  mass  of  forgery 
there  was  to  support  the  perjuries,  so  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  examine  cases  from  the 
English  and  Scottish  courts  to  imagine 
how  so  much  perjury  and  forgery  could  be 
imported  into  the  administration  of  justice. 
What  was  the  result  ?  That  the  Judicial 
Committee  was  left  to  trust  very  much  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Sudder  courts,  who 
must  be  supposed  to  see  and  know  more  of 
the  natives,  and  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  their  habits  and  customs.  They  were 
led  to  suppose  that  what  they — the  Ju- 
dicial Committee — did  not  know  to  be  per- 
jurf,  the  jadgea  of  the  native  courts  saw 


to  be  such ;  and,  seeing  that  the  law,  as 
well  as  the  habits  and  character,  of  the 
natives  was  likely  to  be  so  much  better 
known  by  the  judges  of  the  native  courts, 
a  judge  of  appeals  at  home  found  himself 
almost  inevitably  compelled  to  give  more 
than  the  cast  of  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  native  court.  Was  it  not  clear  that 
the  judges  at  home  must  naturally  lean 
to  the  affirming  of  decisions  where  ques- 
tions had  arisen  in  the  native  courts,  more 
than  in  cases  from  the  supreme  courts, 
where  the  law  was  like  our  own  ?  That 
was  one  reason  why  the  decisions  were 
more  likely  to  be  unfavourable  in  a  greater 
number  of  cases  to  the  supreme  courts 
than  to  the  Sudder  courts.  Then,  owing 
to  the  high  authority  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  the  great  expense  of  prosecuting  ap- 
peals from  its  decisions,  parties  would  not 
appeal  unless  in  cases  where  there  was  a 
great  probability,  if  not  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty, of  succeeding,  and  this  might  ex- 
plain the  great  proportion  of  reversals  in 
those  appeals.  It  appeared  that  there 
were  from  the  Sudder  Court  of  Madras  8 
appeals  and  6  reversals  ;  from  the  Sudder 
Court  of  Bombay,  8  appeals  and  4  re- 
versals. From  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ma- 
dras there  had  been  5  appeals,  in  all  of 
which  the  judgment  had  been  reversed  ; 
and  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  8 
appeals,  in  all  of  which  the  judgment  like- 
wise had  been  reversed.  Thus,  from  the 
two  Supreme  Courts  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay there  had  been  13  appeals  during  the 
last  ten  years,  in  not  one  of  which  judg- 
ment had  been  affirmed,  but  the  whole 
13  had  been  reversed.  Thus,  in  English 
appeals  there  had  been  between  two  and 
three  affirmances  for  one  alteration  ;  in 
English  writs  of  error,  five  affirmances  to 
one  reversal ;  in  Scotch  appeals,  two  and 
three  affirmances  for  one  alteration  ;  in 
Irish  appeals,  between  two  and  three  af- 
firmances for  one  alteration.  In  appeals 
from  the  London  Consistory  Conrt,  three 
affirmances  to  one  reversal;  from  the  York 
Consistory  Court,  four  affirmances  to  one 
reversal ;  from  the  Channel  Islands,  four 
affirmances  to  one  reversal.  In  appeals 
from  the  Colonies  and  Plantations,  less 
than  two  affirmances  for  one  reversal,  but 
that  was  in  the  last  two  years ;  in  the 
whole  sixteen  there  had  been  an  equal  num- 
ber of  affirmances  and  reversals.  Then, 
in  the  appeals  from  the  native  courts  of 
India,  there  had  be«u.  -fta^xVj  %a  xQaxi:^  "«&.- 
firmancea  as  Te^ei^^^  wiWa.  ^^  ^oe^x^^aa 
i  court  i\i«e  YmA  \»cii  ««<i«&  w^^tn^  Vit 
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three  afHrmanceB.  He  did  not  think  these 
returns  ought  to  discourage  them,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  ought  to  induce  them 
to  labour  hard,  and  to  endcarour,  bj  in- 
creased diligence,  to  improTe  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  He  had  heard,  with 
much  pleasure,  of  valuable  suggestions 
from  India  with  respect  to  improvements 
in  the  system  of  pleading,  both  in  the  su- 
preme and  native  courts,  and  which,  if 
they  were  framed  upon  sound  principles, 
would  be  of  inestimable  benefit,  not  only 
to  the  suitors  but  to  the  judges  in  In- 
dian courts,  and  to  none  more  than  the 
Judges  upon  the  Judicial  Committee,  who 
would  not  only  have  a  great  dimi- 
nution of  the  cases  that  came  before  them, 
but,  still  more,  a  diminution  of  that  re- 
sponsibility which  now  pressed  upon  them, 
whose  errors  were  fatal,  and  who  had  to 
judge  upon  matters  regarding  native  man- 
ners, customs,  and  laws,  which  were  now 
veiled  in  obscurity  from  them.  He  trusted 
that  the  Government  would  proceed  in  ex- 
ercising the  most  careful  selection  of  per- 
sons to  fill  the  high  offices  of  judges  in  our 
colonial  courts;  and  it  gave  him  very  great 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  East  India 
Company  were  sparing  no  pains  and  ex- 
pense in  improving  the  education  of  those 
officers  to  whom  would  be  entrusted  the 
duty  of  presiding  in  the  native  courts. 
This  work  of  education,  begun  in  the  splen- 
did reign  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley — the 
greatest  benefactor  India  over  had,  and 
who  prided  himself  upon  no  one  success 
and  no  one  effort  more  than  that  he  had 
made  in  India  to  improve  civil  education, 
was  now  being  followed  up  by  the  East 
India  Company,  in  that  admirable  estab- 
lishment for  the  education  of  young  men  at 
Haileybury,  which  he  had  been  so  much 
gratified,  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours, 
to  know  was  in  successful  operation.  They 
had  another  college  at  Addiscombc,  but 
that  was  a  military  establishment,  and  he 
knew  nothing  about  that.  But  the  judges 
in  the  native  courts  were  obtained  from 
the  civil  service  of  the  company;  and  the 
young  men  at  Haileybury,  who  went  out 
as  writers,  were  qualified  to  exercise  these 
responsible  functions  by  being  carefully 
educated  at  Haileybury  by  the  most  learned 
professors,  among  whom  he  might  mention 
Dr.  Empson,  the  Professor  of  Law,  ond  his 
excellent  friend  Mr.  Jones,  the  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Economy.  Here 
these  young  gentlemen,  to  ll\e  number  of 
eighty  or  ninety,  were  \>e\ng  \T\&Vr\ic\A^\iv 
Law,  in  Hietory,  in  the  OrientaUMigaAiL*^ 


and  every  thing  that  could  fit  them  for  tk 
discharge  of  their  future  duties,  and  wen 
living  in  a  state  of  perfect  harmony  wlik 
their  professors  and  eaoh  other.  And  tla 
institution  was  a  gratifying  proof  of  tk 
very  great  improvement  effected  dnring  Um 
last  twenty-five  years  in  the  education  of 
the  judges  of  the  East  India  CompaDv'i 
possessions.  Great  had  heen  the  benefit 
to  India.  But  there  waa  atilL  much  roon 
for  improvement,  and  the  GovemmeBt 
would,  he  trusted,  take  the  utmost  care  is 
sending  out  good  judges,  not  only  to  India, 
but  to  our  other  colonial  possessions  m  tk 
east  and  west — in  Ceylon  as  well  as  in  Jt- 
maica  and  Barbadoes.  •  He  did  not  think 
that  in  any  office  it  was  more  importsnt 
that  care  and  discretion  should  be  eienM 
by  the  Colonial  Minister  than  in  selecting 
judges  for  the  colonies.  When  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  held  the  Seals,  he  was  asked 
to  recommend  the  most  suitable  persou 
for  these  offices,  but  his  answer  was — Fir 
be  it  from  me  to  recommend  fit  and  proper 
persons  for  such  responsible  offices,  wk« 
you  do  not  give  me  the  means  of  going 
into  Westminster  Hall  with  such  a  salsij 
and  such  a  retiring  pension  as  would  so- 
able  me  to  obtain  qualified  men  for  theie 
situations.  Give  him  the  means,  and  he 
would  not  fail  to  find  such  persons;  but  if 
the  Qovemment,  from  a  miserable  regard 
to  the  paltry  and  wretched  saving  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  pounds — if  by  that  wont 
cruelty  to  the  colonists  they  refused  their 
judges  such  salaries  and  retiring  pensioni 
as  would  enable  them  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  competent  men — then  he  (Lord 
Brougham  would  not  reeommend  froa 
Westminster  Hall  judges  for  the  West  In- 
dies, for  Canada,  or  for  any  other  eolonj. 
The  history  of  nearly  all  colonial  squabhlei 
almost  entirely  depended  upon  this  wretch- 
ed parsimony.  The  Government  wen 
obliged  to  take  for  colonial  judges,  not  the 
best  men,  but  the  best  men  they  couU 
get — either  young  men  without  czperience, 
who  had  never  held  a  brief,  or  men  whs 
had  tried  the  profession  and  who  had  fsiM 
in  it.  Well,  the  yonng  man  who  had  nertr 
held  a  brief,  finding  himself  the  seeosd 
man  in  the  colony,  sought  to  become  the 
iirst,  and  a  squabble  thereupon  took  place 
between  him  and  the  Governor.  It  «ai 
the  most  despicable  want  of  wisdom  snd 
true  and  rational  economy  that  wonM 
starve  the  administration  of  justice  in  order 
to'^save  a  paltry  sum  which  would  hsre 
\)^^Tk  TcvMf^\\M\.\At  «»v^«^  v&  «AT  other  de- 
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ought  to  be  taken  to  amend  the  law  with 
regard  to  our  judicial  system.  He  wanted 
to  show  that  the  amount  of  reversals  was 
no  test,  and  he  had  brought  no  complaint 
against  any  one.  The  resolutions  were 
merely  resolutions  of  fact,  and  all  that  he 
would  do  at  present  would  be  to  lay  them 
upon  the  table  and  move  that  they  be  print- 
ed. The  noble  and  learned  Lord  then  pre- 
sented the  following  results  of  the  Returns 
which  had  been  delivered  to  the  House  : — 
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"1.  That  it  appears  from  RctumB  before  this 
Uonse,  that  the  number  of  appeals  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  this  House,  beard 
and  determined  during  the  20  years  ending  Feb- 
ruary, 1850,  has  been — from  England  140,  in  38 
of  which  the  decision  or  order  has  been  reversed 
or  varied  ;  from  Scotland  534,  in  153  of  which 
the  decree  or  interlocution  has  been  reversed  or 
varied ;  ftom  Ireland  75,  in  34  of  which  the  de- 
cree or  order  has  been  reversed  or  varied* 

'*  2.  That  there  have  been  in  the  same  time 
heard  and  determined  62  writs  of  error  from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  in  which  13  reversals  have  been 
had,  there  having  been  41  such  writs  ftom  Eng- 
land, and  7  reversals — 21  from  Ireland,  and  6  re- 
versals. 

"  3.  That  there  have  been  in  the  10  years  end- 
ing February,  1850,  60  appeals  to  the  King  in 
Council  from  the  Consistorial  and  Admiralty 
Courts  of  London,  in  17  of  which  appeals  the  sen- 
tence or  order  has  been  reversed  or  varied  ;  from 
the  Consistory  and  Chancery  of  York  5,  in  4  of 
which  the  sentence  or  order  has  been  reversed  or 
varied  ;  fVom  the  Commissioners  of  Slavery  Com- 
pensation 3,  in  all  of  which  the  award  has  been 
varied ;  from  the  Commissioners  on  French 
Claims  1,  in  which  the  award  was  affirmed. 

"  4.  That  there  have  been  in  the  said  10  years 
16  appeals  from  the  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of 
Man,  in  5  of  which  the  Judgment  has  been  reversed 
or  varied. 

**  5.  That  there  have  been  in  the  said  10  years 
from  the  colonies  and  plantations,  other  than  the 
East  India  Companv's  possessions,  83  appeals,  in 
82  of  which  the  judgment  or  decree  has  been  re- 
versed or  varied. 

"  0.  That  there  have  been  in  the  said  10  yean 
66  appeals  from  the  Company's  possessions  in  the 
Ea^t  Indies,  in  43  of  which  the  Judgment,  decree, 
or  order,  has  been  reversed  or  varied ;  25  from 
the  Supremo  Courts,  in  22  of  which  the  judgment 
has  been  reversed  or  varied.  That  there  have  been 
from  the  Sudder  Court  of  Madras  eight  appeals, 
in  six  of  which  the  judgment  has  been  reversed  or 
varied  ;  from  the  Sudder  Court  of  Bombay  eight, 
in  four  of  which  judgment  has  been  reversed  or 
varied  ;  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Madras  five, 
in  all  of  which  the  judgment,  or  decree,  or  order, 
))M  been  reversed  or  varied ;  and  from  the  Suprems 
Court  of  Bombay  eight,  in  all  of  which  the  judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order  has  been  reversed  or  varied. 

"  7.  That  the  average  proportion  of  alterations 
of  decrees  or  orders  appealed  from  in  England  to 
the  whole  appeals  has  been  27  l-7th  per  cent ;  in 
Scotland,  28  3-5ths  per  cent ;  in  Ireland,  45}  per 
eent ;  in  the  Channel  Islands,  81^  per  cent ;  in 
English  writs  of  error,  17  per  cent ;  in  Irish  writs 
of  error,  28}  per  cent ;  in  Consistorial  and  Admi- 
laltfsppeMls,  96  pew  centf  In  York  Consistorial 


appeals,  80  per  oent ;  in  appeals  fipom  Benfal  nar 
tive  courts,  44  per  cent ;  in  those  from  Madras 
native  courts,  75  per  cent ;  in  those  from  Bombay 
native  courts,  50  per  cent ;  from  Bengal  Supremo 
Court,  75  per  cent ;  from  Madras  Supreme  Court, 
100  per  eent,  from  Bombay  Supreme  Court,  100 
per  oent ;  Slave  Compensation  Commissioners, 
100  per  cent — there  being  in  these  cases  no  ^£|r- 
mance. 

**  8.  That  in  English  appeals  there  have  been 
between  two  and  three  affirmances  for  one  alter- 
ation ;  in  English  writs  of  error,  about  five  affir* 
mances  for  one  reversal ;  in  Scotland,  betweeii 
two  and  three  affirmances  for  one  alteration ;  in 
appeals  from  Ireland,  somewhat  more  than  one 
affirmance  for  one  alteration  ;  and  in  Irish  writs 
of  error,  between  two  and  throe  affirmances  for  one 
reversal. 

*'  9.  That,  in  appeals  from  the  London  Consis- 
torial and  Admiralty  Courts,  there  have  been 
nearly  three  affirmances  for  one  reversal ;  in  those 
from  the  York  Consistorial  Court,  fbur  reversals 
for  one  affirmance ;  in  those  from  the  Channel 
Islands,  above  three  affirmanees  for  One  reversal. 

"  10.  That,  in  appeals  from  the  colonies  and 
plantations  other  than  the  East  India  Company's 
possessions,  there  have  been  less  than  two  afflr^ 
mances  for  one  alteration. 

'Ml.  That,  in  appeals  from  the  Indian  nativo 
courts  there  have  been  nearly  as  many  reversals  as 
affirmances ;  and,  in  appeals  from  the  Supreme 
East  Indian  Courts,  seven  reversals  for  one  affir- 


mance. 


tf 


After  a  few  words  from  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne, 

Returns  ordered  to  be  printed. 

SUNDAY  LABOUR  IN  THE  POST  OFFICE, 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  aUuding 
to  the  petitions  whioh  were  presented  to 
their  Lordships  a  few  days  back,  praying 
that  all  labour  should  cease  on  Sunday  in 
the  Post  Office  throughout  the  kingdom 
generally,  said  that  he  did  not  concur  in 
the  prayer  of  these  petitions,  and  be  be« 
lievcd  that  the  parties  who  signed  them  did 
not  properly  understand  the  object  of  the 
petition.  This  was  the  way  in  which  they 
were  got  up— a  man  was  asked  whether 
ho  was  not  desirous  of  keeping  the  Sab- 
bath holy,  and  of  course  he  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  He  was  then  asked  whe- 
ther he  did  not  think  it  a  hardship  that 
the  mon  engaged  in  the  Post  Offices  in  the 
country  should  not  be  treated  on  the  same 
terms,  with  regard  to  working  on  that  day, 
as  those  engaged  in  the  Post  Office  in 
London,  and  to  that  question  he  also  very 
naturaUy  replied  in  the  affirmative;  and 
thus  a  large  number  of  signatures  was  ob- 
tained throughout  the  country  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  work  altogether  in  Post 
Offices  on  Sunday .  "^^  ^^^oSi^  \^^  V:^ 
know  from  t\ve  ivoWft'\iLwQ^^^"«k  V^^^%x- 
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his  experience  enabled  him  to  speak,  if  the 
mails  were  to  stop  running  on  Sunday, 
any  system  could  be  contrived  by  which 
the  letters  could  be  delivered  as  often  and 
as  steadily  as  at  present. '  It  appeared  to 
him  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  that,  if  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  were  granted,  the 
effect  would  be  that  people  living  about  100 
miles  from  London  would  have  two  days  in 
the  week  in  which  their  news  would  be 
forty -eight  hours  old,  instead  of  one  day  as 
at  present;  that  in  many  cases,  he  believed, 
would  be  a  most  cruel  inconvenience,  and 
occasion  a  great  deal  of  anxiety. 

The  Marqubss  of  CLANRICARDE 
could  have  wished  that  a  question  of  this 
sort  had  been  put  to  him  much  earlier  in 
the  Session,  as  he  had  been  subjected  to 
very  gross  misrepresentations  upon  the 
question  of  Sunday  labour.  Even  noble 
Lords,  Members  of  that  House,  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  publish  letters  in  newspapers 
commenting  in  very  harsh  terms  on  his 
conduct  on  this  subject.  If  the  question 
had  been  brought  at  an  earlier  date  before 
the  House,  an  opportunity  would  have  been 
afforded  to  him  of  meeting  his  accusers. 
As  the  noble  Earl  had  not  given  him  any 
notice  of  his  intention  to  put  this  question, 
the  best  answer  which  he  could  give  to  him 
at  present  was,  that  he  could  assure  him 
that  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  would 
lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  reports  which 
would  clearly  set  forth  what  had  been  done 
with  respect  to  Sunday  labour  in  the  Post 
Office  within  the  last  two  years,  and  what 
was  the  view  entertained  on  the  question 
by  the  Post  Office  authorities.  His  own 
opinion  was  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
having  due  regard  to  the  convenience  and 
requirements,  and  indeed  he  might  call 
them  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  com- 
munity, to  stop  the  transmission  of  the 
mails  during  the  whole  of  Sunday.  There 
was  no  duty,  religious  or  otherwise,  which 
imposed  that  necessity  upon  us.  But  he 
was  the  more  prepared  to  lay  the  papers  to 
which  he  had  alluded  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  since  notice  had  been  given  in  the 
other  House  of  the  intention  of  an  hon. 
Member  to  ask  the  Government  for  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject,  and  these  returns, 
he  thought,  would  give  the  noble  Earl  all 
the  information  he  desired. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD,  after  the  pro- 
mise made  by  the  noble  Marquess,  would 
not  then  enter  into  the  general  question  of 
stopping  the  mails  on  Sunday,  though  he 
confessed  lie  did  entertain  a  alroii^  oy«3aotv 
on  the  subject. 


Lord  BROUGHAM  :  Do  yoa  mesa  to 
stop  them  altogether  on  Sunday? 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD :  Yes;  Wt 
his  purpose  in  rising  was  to  refer  to  wbt 
fell  from  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Ead 
of  Malmesbury).  He  stated  that  the  pe- 
titions presented  on  this  subject  were  peti- 
tions signed  by  a  very  large  number  of 
people  who  knew  very  little  what  they  were 
signing  about,  and  that  thej  were  indneed 
to  sign  by  being  told  that  it  would  be  i 
good  thing  for  them  if  they  signed  tbe  p^ 
titions.  He  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  hid  % 
large  number  of  these  petitions  to  preaeot 
to  their  Lordships,  and  he  felt  bound  to  ut 
that  the  observations  of  the  noble  Eiri 
could  by  no  means  apply  to  them.  Tbej 
knew  perfectly  well  what  they  had  asked 
for,  and  they  believed  that  if  it  were  gnat- 
ed  it  would  bo  beneficial  to  all  interests  k 
this  country  that  the  business  of  the  Pest 
Office  generally  should  be  stopped  throogb- 
out  the  country  on  Sunday. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE: 
Nobody  could  feel  more  deep  respect  fior 
the  motives  of  the  parties  who  had  ngnei 
the  memorials  on  this  subject  than  he  dii 
and,  in  proof  of  that  feeling,  he  might  pcii 
to  the  diminution  of  Sunday  labour  m  tk 
Post  Office  which  he  had  endeavoured,  n 
far  as  his  duty  would  permit  him,  to  effect 
The  report  which  he  would  lay  before  their 
Lordships  would  disabuse  the  public  mini 

Lord  BROUGHAM  wished  to  knof 
whether  the  parties  who  would  stop  tbe 
transmission  of  the  mails  all  over  tbi 
country,  would  stop  also  the  mail-paekel 
service;  because  he  was  puzzled  to  knot 
how  that  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  Eakl  of  HARROWBY  said,  tbit 
having  sat  in  a  Select  Committee  on  tha 
subject,  he  could  state  that  tbe  merchants 
and  men  of  business  in  Liverpool  and  otbcr 
large  towns  would  not  object  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  mercantik 
men  of  London  with  regard  to  Sunday  d^ 
liveries  of  letters.  These  were  not  persoss 
to  be  led  away  bv  fanatical  feelings. 

Lord  BROUGHAM :  The  peraons  who 
advocated  these  extreme  views  inflicted  tbe 
greatest  mischiefs  upon  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  He  regarded  the  observaoet 
of  the  Sabbath,  not  only  as  one  of  the  most 
important  religious  duties,  but  as  most  im- 
portant in  a  political  sense.  But  these  ex- 
travagances tended  to  make  that  unpopnlff 
which  would  otherwise  be  a  most  popolar 
institution.      Did   the  persons  who  cried 

QM\.  «k^\ilvDA\.  ^^  \X^Ti%TQ\«alon    of  msUs    01 
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well  ?  Would  they  have  the  steam-engiDe 
stopped,  the  steam  hlown  off,  and  the  ves- 
sel ** brought  to"  from  Saturday  uight 
until  early  on  Monday  morning — blow  fair 
or  blow  foul?  Let  it  be  remembered  that, 
although  the  sea  was  the  **  highway  of  na- 
tions," there  were  no  inns  on  that  road. 

■ 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  RYLAND. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  last  Ses- 
sion he  had  occasion  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  injustice  committed  on 
Mr.  Ryland  respecting  an  office  which  he 
held  in  Canada.  He  was  in  great  hopes 
that  that  statement  of  his  case,  even  in 
such  hands  as  his,  might  have  led  to  a  re- 
consideration of  the  case,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  at  home  or  at  the 
Colony.  But  he  regretted  to  find  that  no- 
thing had  been  done.  He  did  not  think  it 
his  duty  to  let  it  rest  where  it  was.  After 
a  full  and  careful  investigation  of  the  case, 
he  retained  the  opinion  that  he  had  already 
strongly  expressed  in  the  House.  Under- 
standing that  the  papers  on  this  subject 
were  about  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  rose  now  simply  to 
move  that  they  be  produced  in  their  Lord- 
ships* House  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
probably  would  found  a  Motion  upon  them 
after  the  Easter  recess.  He  earnestly 
hoped  that  when  they  were  produced  their 
Lordships  would  pay  some  consideration  to 
the  case;  and  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  figures  and  facts  were  important, 
and  when  most  righteous  measures  were 
being  taken  to  secure  compensation  to 
British  subjects  for  injuries  received  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  Governments — injuries 
sustained  not  only  by  subjects  but  servants 
of  the  Crown — he  hoped  that  the  debts  in 
this  instance  would  not  be  neglected.  His 
Grace  then  moved  an  Address  for  copies 
or  extracts  of  the  correspondence  and 
memorials  or  representations  relative  to 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Ryland,  formerly  Secre- 
tary to  the  Executive  Council  of  Canada. 

Earl  GREY  said,  there  was  no  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
duce without  delay  in  that  House  the 
papers  which  had  heen  moved  for  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  believed  that 
the  case  of  Mr.  Ryland  had  been  treated 
throughout  with  very  great  consideration 
and  liberality,  and  a  perusal  of  the  papers 
justified  him  in  stating  that  no  charge  could 
be  made  out  either  against  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury or  the  Colonial  Office  on  that  subject. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  tiJl  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  18,  1850. 

MiNUTKs.]    PuBUO  Bills. — 1°  Brick  Duties. 
2*  Mutiny ;    Marine   Mutiny ;    Fees  (Court  of 

Common  Pleas). 
Repcried,^Schoo\  District  Contributions. 
S^'  Consolidated  Fund  (8,000,  OOO^.). 

CALEDONIAN  AND  EDINBURGH  AND 
GLASGOW  RAILWAYS  AMALGAMA- 
TION BILL. 

Mr.  cowan  rose  to  move  that  the 
order  for  the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill 
(which  stood  for  this  day)  should  be  dis- 
charged. As  the  intentions  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  had  been  a  good  deal 
misunderstood,  he  begged  to  make  a  few 
obseryations  on  the  subject.  About  six 
months  ago  it  was  thought  desirable  that 
an  amalgamation  of  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way and  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Rail- 
way Companies  should,  if  sanctioned  by 
the  various  classes  of  parties  interested,  be 
brought  about.  The  circumstances  of  the 
Caledonian  company  had  some  time  since 
rendered  a  committee  of  investigation  ne- 
cessary, and  Mr.  Blackburn,  the  chairman 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway, 
made  a  proposition  to  that  committee  with 
the  view  of  such  amalgamation.  The  Cale- 
donian line  had  been  approved  of  by  Rail- 
way Commissioners  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment; and  after  a  severe  Parliamentary 
contest,  was  sanctioned  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1845.  It  was 
constructed  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of 
time,  and  reflected  the  highest  credit  on 
the  engineering  skill  and  talent  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Honiton.  It  was 
now  universally  acknowledged  that  such  a 
line  ought  not  to  have  been  made,  as  it  not 
only  went  through  a  district  noted  for 
bleakness  and  sterility,  but  was  in  addition 
exposed  to  the  competition  of  two  nearly 
parallel  lines,  one  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
Caledonian  company  was  now  proved  by 
the  report  of  its  own  committee  to  be, 
at  this  time,  in  a  state  of  utter  inability 
to  meet  the  claims  upon  it,  whether  arising 
from  debentures  or  from  guaranteed  lines; 
and  the  only  object  of  the  promoters 
of  the  present  Bill  was  to  raise  the 
question  whether  or  not  means  could  be 
adopted  by  which  the  business  of  the  two 
railway  companies  might  be  conducted  by 
one  establishment — one  secretary,  one  en- 
gineer, and  one  set  of  clerks  and  book- 
keepers, so  that  a  very  large  am^^w^^l 
saving  migVit  \>ft  ft?L^<i\.^  \»  XsoiOc^  <i«ax^^*- 
i  niea.    He  rea^A^  «jdLm\\Aj^  ^^  '^^  ^«» 
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had  been  fanda  to  meet  the  engagements 
of  the  Caledonian  company,  the  proposal 
would  have  been  a  very  monstrous  one  in- 
deed; but  it  was  never  intended  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  not  be  of  general  ad- 
vantage. He  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Bill,  but  he  thought  that,  preserving  the 
rights  and  obtaining  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  some  such  arrangement  might 
have  been  come  to  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  as  would  have  greatly 
economised  the  management  of  both  lines. 
Certainly,  he  would  not  have  lent  himself 
to  anything  like  a  confiscation  of  property; 
but  he  thought  Parliament,  having  deluded 
the  unfortunate  shareholders  into  the  con- 
struction of  this  most  ruinous  undertaking, 
he  held  that  they  were  bound,  if  called 
upon,  to  reconsider  the  case,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  or  suggesting  somo  mode 
whereby,  possibly,  a  less  disastrous  pros- 
pect might  be  entertained.  A  most  ruin- 
ous competition  was  at  present  going  on 
between  these  two  companies  as  regarded 
the  journey  between  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, to  the  great  injury  of  the  sharehold- 
ers. He  believed  the  new  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Caledonian  company  had 
been  so  busy  keeping  the  doors  shut 
against  their  clamorous  creditors,  that 
they  had  found  no  time  as  yet  to  con- 
sider this  subject;  but  he  saw  from  the 
Times  of  this  morning,  that  it  was  intend- 
ed to  bring  the  matter  before  the  next 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders, 
and  that  the  new  board  were  evidently  de- 
sirous that  opportunity  were  afforded  for 
the  whole  proposal  being  maturely  consid- 
ered. Sufficient  time  not  having  yet  been 
afforded  for  this  purpose,  he  considered 
that  the  Bill  should  be  withdrawn;  and  ho 
therefore  begged  to  move  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  would  not  enter 
upon  the  merits  of  this  question.  He 
understood  that  the  one  company  entirely 
repudiated  the  measure,  and  that  the  other 
had  not  given  its  consent  to  it.  It  would 
be,  therefore,  slaying  a  suicide  to  say  one 
word  upon  the  matter,  except  that  he  could 
never  agree  to  any  Bill  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  was  glad  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh repudiated  the  authorship  of  this 
measure — he  was  glad  he  denied  having 
any  participation  in  the  objects  of  it.  One, 
however,  would  imagine,  from  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  that  this  Bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  advantage  oi  \\\ci  Cb^W 


benefit  of  the  great  body  of  tlie  Bbiv 
holders  ;  but  what  was  the  fact  ?  Tkti 
Bill  had  been  introduced  to  the  atlentioB 
of  the  great  body  of  the  shareholden  it 
their  last  meeting,  and  there  was  a  gfM- 
ral  cry  to  oppose  it.  He  was  quite  mt, 
if  the  House  went  into  this  measure,  tbct 
would  not  entertain  it;  and  ho  was  oolj 
sorry  that  his  hon.  Friend »  instead  d 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  this  dsy  lii 
months  did  not  propose  to  neeative  it,  isd 
thus  enable  the  House  to  mark  their  sense 
of  the  principle  it  contained^  and  their 
opinion  that  no  Bill  containing  soeh  prin- 
ciples would  ever  have  the  sanction  of  ^ 
House. 

Mr.  LUSHINGTON  soaroelj  coniiacr. 
ed  it  necessary  to  kick  the  carcass  of  thii 
defunct  and  unprincipled  Bill,  but  begijed 
to  say  it  was  an  insult  to  the  Houm  to 
propose  to  its  consideration  so  nnscnpi- 
lous  a  measure. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  felt  assured  tht 
if  the  House  entertained  any  measure  i 
this  kind,  it  would  haye  the  effset  « 
spreading  a  panic  through  the  couotzy. 
Even  the  probability  of  the  House  s^gnt- 
ing  to  a  Bill  of  this  kind  would  be  mm 
unfortunate.  It  appeared  that  his  bos. 
Friend  the  Membor  for  the  city  of  E£i* 
burgh  introduced  the  Bill  in  the  expects- 
tion  that  the  two  companies  would  tout 
to  some  agreement,  and  he  hoped  tbe 
House  would  never  consent  to  the  seeosd 
reading  of  a  Bill— of  the  main  profiiiooi 
of  which  they  decidedly  disapproved—ii 
the  vain  hope  that  the  parties  concenNd 
woidd  come  to  a  settlement.  The  BiE 
before  them  was  objectionable,  not  odv  ii 
detail  but  in  principle,  violating  the  poi 
faith  of  parties. 

Mk.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  was  one  of 
the  parties  whom  the  Bill  kindly  prqposei 
to  divost  of  property.  With  respect  to 
the  particular  part  of  the  speech  of  ^ 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  eitr 
of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  said  he  was  n 
hopes  that  the  parties  would  agree  amoogst 
themselves,  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  wished  tke 
lion.  Gentleman  and  the  House  to  uodcr 
stand  tbat  no  opportunity  of  agreeing  hsi 
been  given.  The  House  had  not  seen  one- 
half  of  the  case.  No  doubt  the  Bill  pro- 
posed in  the  first  instance  to  make  ros- 
tracts  between  two  companies,  one  of 
which  dissented  from  it,  and  the  other  did 
not  assent  to  it :  but,  in  addition,  ii  pro- 
posed to  destroy  six  or  eight  contracts,  sll 
{Y\^\si^d  Mwdcr  a  social  Act  of  Parlisssent, 


orougnt  in  lor  inc  aavan^agc  o\  xwc^  vjoai^-  \  \Y\^\si^a  MwcLcr  a  social  Act  of  I'arluuiieDt, 
doniau  Kailway  Company,  ahOl  iox  ^«\'^tQ\£LQ\ftdLV^\ns^\»d^ 
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not  only  without  the  consent  of  those  par* 
ties,  but  without  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  assenting  or  dissenting ;  for 
though  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  there  was 
no  evil  intention  on  the  part  of  the  promo- 
ters, and  he  believed  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  no  such  intention,  it  was  rather  strange 
that  the  promoters,  in  framing  a  measure 
of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  should 
have  made  no  communication  to  those  per- 
sons with  whose  property  it  proposed  so 
unceremoniously  to  deal.  He  hoped  the 
public  would  know  and  feel,  after  this  dis- 
cussion, that  they  were  perfectly  safe  in 
the  honour  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  should  have 
taken  no  part,  as  an  interested  person,  in 
a  division  of  this  Bill,  or  no  part  in  the 
discussion  of  it,  if  he  did  not  feel  that 
public  considerations  were  at  stake.  The 
introduction  of  this  Bill  had  given  an  addi- 
tional blow  to  railway  property  in  its  de- 
pression ;  and  to  the  rejection  of  the  Bill, 
and  the  manner  it  was  received  by  the 
House,  without  exception,  did  he  look  for 
repairing  the  evil  effects  of  this  blow  ; 
because,  after  what  had  then  passed,  it 
was  perfectly  vain  for  partiesi  whether 
their  motives  were  innocent  or  otherwise, 
to  solicit  Parliament  to  break  the  faith  the 
House  had  given,  or  to  destroy  the  sanc- 
tion the  House  had  affixed  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  responsible  parties.  It  show- 
ed that  the  House  would  protect  the  rights 
it  had  created,  and  on  the  creation  of 
which  the  public  hnd  given  its  confidence. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENISON  expressed  his  ap- 
proval  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  House  with  respect  to  this  Bill. 

Mr.  E.  ELLICE  said,  that  Bills  had 
been  read  a  second  time,  by  which  parties 
got  rid  indirectly  of  guarantees  which  that 
House  had  authorised.  The  most  obvious 
way  of  protecting  persons  and  their  pro- 
perties from  such  proceedings  would  be  to 
insert  a  clause,  similar  to  that  inserted  last 
year,  in  all  unpassed  Bills,  that  nothing  in 
the  Bill  contained  should  interfere  with  or 
in  any  way  impair  guarantees,  or  other 
obligations  previously  entered  into  under 
the  sanction  of  the  House.  If  Commit- 
tees received  that  instruction,  a  clause 
could  bo  put  into  every  Bill  that  would 
give  ample  securities  to  parties  having 
guarantees  under  former  Acts,  and  without 
such  a  clause  no  parties  could  think  them- 
selves safe. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  that  if  a  Bill  had 
paMed  that  would  have  the  effect  of  repu- 


diating any  guarantee  created  by  a  former 
Bill,  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  take  care 
that  the  Bill  would  be  brought  under  their 
notice. 

Mr.  E.  ELLICE  would  move  on  the 
following^ day  that  it  be  an  instruction  to 
Railway  Committees  to  introduce  such  a 
clause. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  said,  that  his  name 
had  been  put  on  the  back  of  this  Bill,  but 
he  altogether  disapproved  of  it,  and  thought 
it  ought  to  be  thrown  out. 

Second  reading  put  off  for  six  months. 

THE  GORHAM  CASE  AND  THE  REV. 
G.  A.  DENISON. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  he  held  two  do- 
cuments in  his  hand  which  purported  to  be 
protests  against  the  late  aeoision  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
in  the  case  of  **  Gorham  v.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter,"  signed  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Dent- 
son,  vicar  of  East  Brent,  and  dated  the 
10th  of  March.  The  first  of  these  pro- 
tests, after  asserting  *'  that  the  universal 
Church  alone  possesses,  by  the  commission 
and  command  of  its  Divine  Founder,  the 
power  of  defining  in  matters  of  doctrine," 
says— 

"  I,  George  Anthony  Denison,  clerk,  M.A.,  vicar 
of  East  Brent,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  do  hereby  enter  my 
solemn  protest  against  the  state  of  the  law  which 
empowers  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  take  cognisance  of  matters  of  doctrine, 
and  against  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  said 
Judicial  Committee  in  each  particular  case ;  and 
I  do  hereby  pledge  myself  to  use  all  lawfiil  means 
within  my  reach  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
such  a  state  of  the  law,  and  of  the  power  claimed 
and  exercised  under  the  same." 

In  the  second  document  he  sfiyd — "  Such 
sentence  is  necessarily  false,  and  gives 
public  legal  sanction  to  the  teaching  of 
false  doctrine,"  and  concludes  thus  : — 

"  I,  George  Anthony  Denison,  clerk,  Ao,,  do 
hereby  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  the  said 
sentence  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  l*rivy 
Council,  and  do  warn  all  the  Christian  people  of 
this  parish  to  beware  of  allowing  themselves  to  be 
moved  or  influenced  thereby  in  the  least  degree  ; 
and  I  do  also  hereby  pledge  myself  to  use  all  law- 
fhl  means  within  my  reach  to  assist  in  obtaining, 
without  delay,  some  further  formal  declaration, 
by  a  lawful  synod  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
to  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  respect  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  baptism." 

Now,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  thought  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  Government,  if  they 
wished  to  have  the  decisions  of  one  of  ihi^ 
highest  tribuusAB  \vi\.\k^V\\\^^<^\si\^'&\^^VK^> 
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question  he  wished  to  put  was,  what  notice 
the  Government  intend  to  take  of  the  pro- 
test of  Mr.  Denison,  published  in  all  the 
papers  yesterday,  impugning  the  judgment 
of  Her  Majesty's  Council  in  the  case  of 
"  Gorham  v.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,"  and 
denying  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  as 
head  of  the  Established  Church? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  think  it  is  just 
to  Mr.  Denison  that  I  should  read  to  the 
House  a  statement  which  he  sent  to  me, 
which  I  received  this  morning,  and  which 
professes  to  be  a  statement  of  his  opinion 
as  regards  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  as 
connected  with  this  case.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  I  have  not  denied,  and  do  not  deny,  that  the 
Queen*8  Majesty  is  supreme  governor  of  this 
Church  and  Realm,  and  is,  in  virtue  thereof,  su- 
preme over  all  causes  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  judg- 
ing in  causes  spiritual,  hy  the  judges  of  the  spiri- 
tualty, and  in  causes  temporal  by  temporal  judges, 
as  enacted  by  the  statute  2'ith  of  Ilcnry  VIII.  c. 
12.  And  I  have  not  impciched,  and  do  not  im- 
peach, any  part  of  the  regal  supremacy,  as  set 
forth  in  the  second  canon  and  in  the  d7th  article 
of  our  Church.  But  I  humbly  conceive  that  the 
constitution  does  not  attribute  to  the  Crown, 
without  a  synod  lawfully  assembled,  the  right  of 
deciding  a  question  of  doctrine ;  and  this,  although 
disclaimed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  is  what, 
as  appears  to  me,  has  been  done,  indirectly  indeed, 
but  unequivocally,  in  the  late  case  of  '  Gorham 
V.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.' 

(Signed)     *'  Geouoe  Astuoxt  Denisox. 

"  March  18,  1850." 

Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
think  Mr.  Denison  is  entirely  mistaken  in 
this  opinion  which  he  has  given,  and  that 
the  judgment  given  by  the  members  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is 
entirely  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  such 
as  they  were  authorised  by  law  to  give.  I 
believe  likewise  it  is  a  decision  which  has 
generally  given  great  satisfaction.  But  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  asks  mc 
further  what  notice  the  Government  in- 
tends to  take  of  the  protests  of  Mr.  Deni- 
son, I  must  say  that  though  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Government  at  a  future 
time  to  take  some  steps,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  any  measures  adopted  hereafter 
on  the  part  of  those  who  think  with  Mr. 
Denison  required  them — though  I  guard 
myself  by  saying  that  this  may  bo  neces- 
sary— yet  I  should  be  most  reluctant  to 
take  steps  against  any  men  who  give  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  conscientious  ex- 
pression of  their  views  with  regard  to  the 
Church,  and  should  fear  that  any  such  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Govcrnmeul  N?ou\d  oxA'j 


the  Church.  And,  therefore,  entirdjdif- 
senting  from  Mr.  Denison,  and  thinkiogis 
may  be  doubtful,  particularly  after  tie 
letter  I  have  read,  whether  he  menu  to 
deny  the  authority  of  the  Judicial  Cob- 
mittee  of  the  Priry  Council,  or  whether  hi 
intends  that  he  ought  to  use  everT  Uwfol 
means  to  alter  the  law,  the  GoTemment,  u 
at  present  advised,  is  not  prepared  to  tike 
any  steps  with  regard  to  the  protests. 

HUNGARIAN    REFUGEES. 

Mb.  B.  OSBORNE  begged  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afttin, 
whether  the  GoTemmcnt  of  this  coontij, 
or  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  were 
parties,  by  advice  or  otherwise,  to  th«  con- 
duct of  the  Turkish.  GoTemment  in  con- 
demning Kossuth  and  the  other  HnngariiB 
refugees  in  Turkey  to  banishment  and  con- 
finement in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor? 
And,  if  the  British  Government  had  nM 
been  a  party  to  that  most  unjustifiable  pn- 
ceeding;  he  also  wished  to  ask  whether  tk 
British  Government  had  made  any  reinoD- 
Btrance  to  the  Porte  on  the  subject  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentknua. 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  hi 
been  a  party  to  the  transportation  of  tk« 
Hungarian  refugees,  said,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  only  so  far  inter- 
fered as  having,  through  Her  Majestri 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  recommeid- 
ed  to  the  Porte  to  make  the  detention  cf 
those  persons — if  the  Porte  considered  ii- 
self  bound  by  its  engagements  with  Auttm 
to  detain  them  at  all — for  as  short  a  tiac 
as  was  consistent  with  those  engagements; 
and  in  the  meantime  to  render  their  deten- 
tion as  little  irksome  and  inconvenient  ti 
possible.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  saving.  I 
as  his  own  opinion,  that  it  would  have  beet 
desirable  if  the  Porte  could  have  set  then  | 
at  liberty,  and  not  detained  them  at  alL 
It  was  not  for  Her  Majesty *s  Government 
to  judge  what  were  the  engagements  ud 
communications  entered  into  by  the  Porie 
with  the  Government  of  Austria;  but. 
taking  a  broad  view  of  the  matter,  it  wonU 
have  seemed  that  if  the  Porte  had  felt  it- 
self at  liberty  to  act  fully  and  freely,  tbt 
engagement  which  the  Porte  was  booni 
to  fulfil — namely,  preventing  the  Tnrkiik 
territory  from  being  the  scene  of  intrigue 
for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  tianqoil- 
lity  of  its  neighbours,  would  have  been  ac- 
complished by  removing  altogether  from 
l\v<^  Turkish  territory   those    persons  on 


tend  to  disturb  still  {urtVier  lYio  Wimou^  \]^W\iQi\a  ^^  K.'^XxvbanL  ^^^^rummt  looked 
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with  anxiety  and  jealousy;  but  the  Porte 
was  the  only  judge  of  what  its  engage- 
ments compelled  it  to  do,  and  the  advice 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  given 
was  that  which  he  had  stated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reply. 

STAMP  DUTIES. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  iuto 
Committee;  Mr.  Bernal  in  the  chair. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that,  although  by  the  resolu- 
tion he  was  about  to  place  in  the  Chair- 
man's hands,  he  proposed  at  present  to  deal 
with  only  that  class  of  stamp  duties  which 
related  either  to  the  transfer  of  property 
on  mortgages  or  bonds,  he  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  say  that  there  were  not  other 
branches  of  the  stamp  duties  which  re- 
quired consideration  ;  but  it  would  be  re- 
membered that  the  subject  of  a  general 
revision  of  the  stamp  duties  had  been  under 
consideration  for  many  years  past.  In  the 
time  of  Lord  Althorp  a  scheme  was  actu- 
ally prepared  and  laid  before  the  House. 
A  similar  scheme  was  entertained  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty;  and  he  rather  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  the  Member 
for  Cambridge  had  also  had  a  scheme  for 
that  purpose  under  his  consideration.  But, 
upon  all  those  occasions,  the  amount  of 
the  details  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
them  at  once  had  deterred  all  his  prede- 
cessors from  undertaking  such  revision ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  although 
fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  such  a 
scheme  was  first  prepared,  little  had  been 
done  until  he  had  himself  taken  a  step  in 
that  direction  in  the  course  of  last  year. 
He  thought  it  right,  therefore,  rather  to 
take  up  the  matter  piecemeal,  to  see  how 
much  they  could  carry  out.  The  class  of 
stamp  duties  with  which  he  meant  now  to 
deal  was  that  which  related  to  conveyances, 
transfers, mortgages,  bonds,  and  leases;  and 
the  general  tenor  of  the  proposal  he  had  to 
make  was,  instead  of  the  present  exceedingly 
unequal  and  unjust  rates,  to  adopt,  as  nearly 
as  might  be,  the  principle  of  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  though  to  carry  it  out  strictly  would 
be  utterly  impossible.  Whereas  at  present 
there  were  jumps  in  very  large  sums  from 
1,000^.  to  2,0002.,  3,000^.,  and  so  on,  he 
proposed  to  adopt  a  much  more  minute 
scale,  beginning  with  as  small  a  sum  as 
25L,  then  going  to  502.,  1002.,  and  so  up- 
wards. The  result  of  that  would  be  very 
nearly  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  as  nearly 
so  as  could  be  carried  out,  and  it  woull 
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effect  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  stamp 
duty  on  transactions  under  1,0002.  as  re- 
garded conveyances  and  mortgages.  It 
might  perhaps  be  convenient,  with  a  view 
of  showing  what  he  proposed  to  do,  if  he 
gave  a  few  instances  to  the  House,  and  he 
would  take  first  the  case  of  mortgages  and 
bonds,  because  they  were  the  most  general 
transactions  :  —  Where  the  money  to  be 
secured  did  not  exceed  502.  the  present 
duty  was  20^.,  and  he  proposed  5s.;  ex- 
ceeding 502.,  and  not  exceeding  1002.,  pre- 
sent duty,  30^.,  proposed,  10s.;  exceeding 
I  1002.  and  not  exceeding  2002.,  present, 
40^.,  proposed.  20s.;  exceeding  5002.,  and 
not  exceeding  1,0002.,  present,  52.;— ex- 
ceeding 5002.,  and  not  exceeding  6002., 
proposed,  32.;  exceeding  6002.,  and  not 
exceeding  7002.,  proposed,  32.  lOs.;  ex- 
ceeding 7002.,  and  not  exceeding  8002., 
proposed,  42.;  exceeding  8002.,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 9002.,  proposed,  42. 10«.;  exceeding 
9002.,  and  not  exceeding  1,0002.,  proposed 
52.;— exceeding  1,0002.,  and  not  exceeding 
2,0002.,  present,  62.;  exceeding  1,0002., 
and  not  exceeding  1,1002.,  proposed, 
51.  lOs.;  exceeding  1,1002.,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,2002.,  proposed,  62.;  and  then 
higher  than  at  present  lOs.  per  cent  rising 
on  each  additional  sum  of  1002.  On  the 
higher  amounts  of  mortgages  there  was  at 
present  no  increase  beyond  u  certain 
amount.  He  did  not  think  that  fair.  He 
did  not  see  why  an  ad  valorem  duty  should 
not  be  carried  up  the  scale,  and  he  pro- 
posed, therefore,  by  the  mode  he  had  stated 
to  the  House,  to  carry  out  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  ^  per  cent  on  mortgages  and  bonds. 
Conveyances  and  transfers  were  rather 
more  complicated;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
he  proposed  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of 
'*  not  exceeding  "  instead  of  the  present 
words  *•  and  under."  He  quoted  the  other 
night  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  burdens  affecting 
land,  and  pointed  out  from  that  how  heavily 
the  present  rates  fell  upon  small  properties, 
and  that  was  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
stated  in  that  report.  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  evidence  was  given  by  a 
gentleman  named  Baxter;  and,  if  it  were 
any  consolation  for  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, he  would  state  that  this  gentleman 
was  the  Conservative  agent  for  the  West 
Riding,  and  a  very  able  and  intelligent 
man.     He  said — 


*' There  is  one  suggestion  that  I  would  make 
with  reference  to  the  exficnse  of  the  conveYanc^ 
of  property  oC  «m«!^\  N«\>\ft\  VXnsX  Na,  ^"a-^  ^^^ 
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as  thoy  do  now,  higher  upon  tho  unaller  amounti 
of  property,  but  bo  regulated  by  a  per  ccntage. 
I  find  that  at  present  the  stamp  upon  a  50/.  sale, 
calculating  a  certain  length  of  conveyance,  would 
amount  to  13|  per  cent.  That  the  stamp  upon 
a  100/.  sale  would  amount  to  5l.  per  cent, 
and  upon  a  300/.  sale  would  amount  to  21.  lOs. 
per  cent ;  upon  a  500/.  salo  to  1/.  lis,  3d.  per 
cent ;  and  then  above  that  only  1  per  cent.  This 
is  not  effected  by  saying  in  so  many  words  that  a 
buyer  to  the  amount  of  50/.  shall  pay  12/.  10«. 
per  cent,  which  is  the  amount  that  he  does  pay  ; 
but  it  is  in  consequence  of  burdening  the  transfer 
of  property  with  a  second  conveyance,  which  we 
call  a  lease  for  a  year.  It  was  a  principle  of  law 
tliat  you  were  obliged  to  have  a  lease  for  a  year, 
and  a  release,  in  a  transfer  of  property,  so  that 
you  had  two  distinct  stamps  and  two  distinct 
deeds.  An  Act  was  passed  about  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  relieving  you  of  the  necessity  of  having  two 
deeds,  but  continuing  tho  necessity  of  having  two 
stamps." 

lie  proposed,  therefore,  altogether  to  re- 
peal the  stamp  duty  attaching  to  the 
lease  for  a  year.  At  present,  on  a  convey- 
ance or  transfer,  tho  duty,  if  the  property 
did  not  amount  to  20^,  was,  lease  lOs., 
release  10*.;  not  exceeding  25L,  he  pro- 
posed it  should  ho  28.  (jd. ;  amounting  to 
201.  and  under  50/.,  the  present  duty  was, 
lease  155.,  release  20*-.,  together  1/.  15*.; 
amounting  to  50^  and  under  150/.,  lease 
20*.,  release  30*.,  together  21.  10*.;  ex- 
ceeding 25^.  and  not  exceeding  50^,  he 
proposed  5s. ;  exceeding  501.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 75/.,  he  proposed  7*.  6c/.;  exceed- 
ing 75/.  and  not  exceeding  100/.,  he  pro- 
posed 10*.;  exceeding  100/.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 125/.,  he  proposed  12*.  Gd.;  ex- 
ceeding 125/.  and  not  exceeding  150^,  he 
proposed  15*.;  amounting  to  150/.  and 
under  300/.,  the  present  duty  was,  lease 
35*.,  release  40*.,  together  3?.  15*.;  ex- 
ceeding 150/.  and  not  exceeding  175?.,  he 
proposed  17*.  Gd.;  exceeding  175/.  and 
not  exceeding  2'JO/.,  he  proposed  20*.; 
exceeding  200?.  and  not  exceeding  250/., 
he  proposed  25*. ;  exceeding  250/.  and  not 
exceeding  300/.,  he  proposed  30*.;  not 
exceeding  500/.,  present  7/.  15*.,  he  pro- 
posed 21.  10*.;  not  exceeding  800/.,  pre- 
sent 10/.  15*.,  he  proposed  6/.  15*.;  not 
exceeding  1,000?.,  present  13/.  15*.,  he 
proposed  71.  10*,;  not  exceeding  1,200?., 
present  13?.  15*.,  he  proposed  12/.;  not 
exceeding  1,400/.,  present  13?.  15*.,  he 
proposed  14?.  It  was  at  first  intended  to 
adopt  an  uniform  scale,  hut  the  ohjections 
to  it  were  very  great,  as  in  some  cases  it 
would  have  increased  the  amount  of  dutv. 
lie  proposed,  therefore,  that  it  should  in- 
crease i  per  cent  up  to  500?.,  j  between 
500?.  and  1,000?.,  after  1,000?.,  1?.  Der 
cent  upon  all  transactiona  \x\>  to*2,WWl. 


and  then  he  proposed  thej   should  nrj 

with  every  1,000(.    Mr.  Baxter  also  lUtid 

in  his  evidence — 

"  The  ooniequetiee  of  that  it,  that  that  ohD 
stamp  attaches  to  a  150/.  purchate  as  much  uk 
attaches  to  a  100,000/.  purchaie.  It  bem^ 
therefore,  peculiarly  hard  on  small  properties,  lal  1 
a  reduction  of  the  atamps  to  an  equal  nt«  of  1 
per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  the  aale  would  ht  i 
sensible  relief,  if  it  would  not  be  a  great  km  u 
the  rcvenuo." 

He  had  heard  no  objections  to  the  proposal 
ho  was  now  making,    and  ho  believed  it 
would  promote  tho  purchase  of  land  hj 
poor  men,  who  were  anxious  to  invest  die 
fruits  of  their  labour  in  that  way.     He 
should  be  very  sorry   to   see  land  divided 
into  small  properties,  as  in  the  ease  of  ft 
neighbouring  country^  where  a  large  dvd- 
her  of  the  landed  proprietors   were  little 
better  than  paupers;    but  still  he  shoiU 
be  glad  to  see  the  hardworking  laboorer 
of  this  country  lay  out  his  earnings  in  die 
purchase  of  small  quantities  of  land.    He 
believed  that  a  great  number  of  gendeoNi 
attached  great  importance  to  leases;  bat 
the  result  of  the  present  heavy  stamp  duty 
on  leases  was  that  ver j  few  leases  were 
given  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  dotr 
on  leases  very  considerably,  and  to  sdopt 
the  same  principle  of  an  aa  valorem  dutv. 
At  present  leases,  where  the  rent  reserrel 
was  under  201. ,  the  present  duty  wss  IL: 
not  exceeding  251.^  he  proposed  2s.  6d: 
amounting  to  201.   and   under  lOOf.,  tbe 
present  duty  was  IL  10s.;   amounting  to 
100^.,  and  under  200/.,  the  present  dotj 
was  21.;  amounting  to   2001,  and  under 
4002.,  tho  present  duty  was  3i,;  exceedinr 
251.  and  not  exceeding  50/.,  he  proposed 
5s. ;  exceeding  50/.  and  not  exceeding  751., 
ho  proposed  Js.  M. ;  exceeding  751.  tad 
under  100/.,  he  proposed   10^.;  exceeding 
2501.  and  not  exceeding    3001.,  he  pro- 
posed 1/.  lOs.;  exceeding  3o0/.   and  not 
exceeding  400/.,  he  proposed  21.;  and  lo 
on.  He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland    to   what   he  wst 
about  to  say,  because  leases  to    Irelssd 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  exempt  in  soot 
cases,  and  were  not  on  the  same  footing  st 
leases  in  England.     He  had  put  them  is 
schedule  on  the  same  footing,  but  he  wis 
not  prepared  to  insist  on  it,  if  on  the  whole 
Irish  Members  should  object  to  it.     The 
proposal  he  made  was,  that  leases  nndsr 
50/.  should  pay  2s.  6c/.  duty,  and  as  to  sO 
others  he  should  considerably  reduce  the 
high  amount  of  duty.     The  proposal  ht 
AtQAdA'^tA^^^XNMMKik  Iw  TtAksanft  ap  ts 
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251.  should  pay  2s.  Gd.;  from  251  to  50^., 
5s.  Rents,  not  exceeding  10^.,  now  5s., 
proposed  28.  6d.;  iOl.  and  not  exceeding 
20/.,  now  lOs.f  he  proposed  2s.  Qd.;  201. 
and  not  exceeding  251.,  now  15s.  y  he  pro- 
posed 28.  6J.;  251.  and  not  exceeding  50^, 
now  15;.,  he  proposed  58.  In  cases  where 
fines  were  also  paid,  he  should  relieve  them 
up  to  751.  After  that  he  should,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  increase  them.  If,  however, 
they  would  have  the  exemption,  they  must 
take  it  as  it  stood,  and  in  that  case  they 
would  not  have  the  henefit  of  the  reduction 
to  a  lower  amount.  It  would  he  more  con- 
venient if  any  reduction  should  he  made, 
that  all  discussion  should  he  postponed  at 
the  present  time.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  the  resolution  should  he  reported,  and 
he  should  be  very  glad  that  the  discussion 
should  be  delayed  until  the  Committee  on 
the  Bill;  for  of  course  all  transactions  must 
necessarily  be  suspended  until  the  new  law 
came  into  operation,  and  it  was  therefore 
desirable,  as  fast  as  possible,  to  hring  the 
measure  to  a  conclusion.  He  would  there- 
fore propose  to  move  the  resolution,  and 
should  be  glad  if  the  House  would  allow 
the  postponement  of  the  Bill  till  after 
Easter,  and  then  go  into  the  discussion  of 
it  at  once.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ac- 
cordingly moved  a  resolution  to  alter  the 
stamp  duties  according  to  the  schedule 
attached. 

Mr.  Alderman  SIDNEY  begged  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  the  leases,  as 
regarded  transfers  of  land,  applied  to  house 
property,  as  also  if  it  were  his  intention  to 
introduce  into  the  Bill  an  alteration  in  re- 
ference to  stamps  which  persons  taking 
up  their  freedom  were  obliged  to  pay.  He 
bogged  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  by  the  Municipal  Act  of  1835, 
all  fines  on  redemption  were  abolished  by 
that  House.  There  was  a  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  City  who  felt  greatly  grieved 
and  annoyed  at  the  tax,  which  fell  very 
heavily  on  them.  They  did  not  complain 
so  much  of  the  amount  of  the  tax — 31. — as 
that  they  were  compelled  to  pay  it  when 
others  were  not.  His  two  questions,  then, 
were  simply  these  :  first,  if  house  property 
were  included  as  well  as  landed  property; 
and  next,  if  stamps  affecting  freedom  and 
redemption  were  to  be  included. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  reduction  of  duty 
applied  to  transfer  of  all  property.  As  re- 
garded the  second  question,  he  should  say 
the  subject  had  already  been  matter  of 
debate  in  the  preaent  Session^  and  had 


been  rejected.  Therefore  he  thought  it 
better  not  to  encumber  a  measure  really 
beneficial,  with  such  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SCULLY  said,  with  respect  to  duty 
on  leases  in  Ireland,  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  tenants  should  be  encou- 
raged to  take  them.  In  certain  oases, 
according  to  the  Bill  which  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
move,  the  rates  of  duty  would  be  lowered, 
whilst  in  other  eases  they  would  be  raised, 
as,  for  instance,  in  one  case,  from  a  shil- 
ling to  2s.  6d.,  which  augmentation  waa 
certain  to  be  attended  with  consequences 
not  encouraging. 

Tho  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  should  say  that  he  proposed  on 
the  whole  a  considerable  reduction  on  the 
duty  in  Ireland ;  and  the  cases  in  which  the 
duty  would  be  raised  were  very  few  indeed. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  talked  of 
having  a  surplus,  but  he  apprehended  he 
had  no  right  to  say  that  he  possessed  such 
a  thing  until  he  had  paid  his  debts.  The 
present  measure  would  not  confer  any  be- 
nefit upon  him  or  upon  his  tenantry :  he 
gave  no  leases,  and  he  had  no  tenants  who 
wished  to  have  them.  If  they  disliked 
each  other,  why  they  got  rid  of  their  bar- 
gain, and  that  was  all  about  it.  The 
Chancellor  would  have  done  more  service 
to  the  country  if  he  had  removed,  or  even 
lessened,  the  duty  on  stamps  for  fire  insu- 
rance, which  were  more  than  300  per  oent. 
The  immense  duty  deterred  a  great  num- 
ber from  insuring;  and  if  he  followed  the 
precedent  of  reduction  in  this  instance,  he 
would  increase  the  revenue  instead  of  di- 
minishing it,  and  he  would  confer  a  boon 
upon  the  country. 

Mb.  REYNOLDS  should  say  that  whilst 
the  proposal  to  regulate  the  stamp  duly 
was  an  improvement  on  the  present  system, 
he  regretted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  extended  a  little  more  indulgence  to 
Ireland.  He  begged  to  remind  the  House 
that  by  the  assimUation  of  the  law  regula- 
ting the  stamp  duty  between  England  and 
Ireland,  which  took  place  about  five  years 
ago,  Ireland  was  lorced  to  contribute 
150,0002.  annual  increase  to  the  Exche- 
quer in  consequence  of  that  assimilation. 
This  sum  was  placed  upon  the  back  of  the 
Irish  camel  because  she  was  not  charged 
with  the  income  tax ;  the  reason  of  which 
being  that,  he  believed,  there  was  no  trace- 
able income.  He  should  also  say  he  re- 
gretted that  tho  Chancellor  oC  IVsa  ^^^^ 
quet  Yiad  not  i^<dxx|^X.  ^\.\a  x^w^  ^  ^^»»^ 
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of  professional  gentlemen — the  solicitors 
and  attorneys  of  Ireland — from  a  most  un- 
just impost  which  they  were  obliged  to 
pay,  namely,  those  resident  in  Dublin  12Z. 
annually,  and  those  resident  outside  it  82. 
annually.  [**  Question!*']  He  was  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  question  as  regard- 
ed Ireland.  He  thought  a  body  of  gentle- 
men who  paid  1202.  stamp  duty  upon  being 
articled,  and  from  202.  to  302.  in  the  shape 
of  fees,  should  not  be  charged  with  82. 
and  122.  annually.  He  regretted  that  by 
the  assimilation  of  the  stamp  duty  the 
heaviest  pressure  fell  upon  the  poor ;  be- 
cause a  Gd.  stamp  that  held  good  for  up- 
wards of  102.  Irish  before  the  assimila- 
tion, was  raised  to  I5.  6c2.  When  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke  of  his 
intention  to  relieve  the  people  of  England 
from  an  annual  150,0002.,  by  abolishing 
the  tax  on  bricks,  the  Irish  Members  did 
not  cry  **  Question.'*  He  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
did  not  grudge  the  English  people  any 
amount  of  pecuniary  relief  they  might  ob- 
tain, as  he  believed  they  were  entitled  to 
it;   and  he  only  regretted  the  state  of  the 


it  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  eompeosft- 
tion  to  the  agricultural  interest  for  tlie 
losses  they  had  Bustained.  The  great  bdk 
of  the  tenants  in  England  had  no  leaset, 
and  when  parties  in  Scotland  entered  ioto 
agreements  for  a  term  of  years,  they  dis- 
pensed with  stamps,  because  they  knew 
that  if  it  should  be  necessary  at  any  time 
to  have  the  agreements  stamped,  thev 
could  send  them  up  to  London  for  thit 
purpose.  The  repeal  of  the  brick  datj 
would  afford  no  relief  to  Scotland,  where 
houses  were  built  of  stone,  and  it  would  be 
of  little  advantage  to  the  English  agricul- 
turists, however  beneficially  it  might  ope- 
rate as  regarded  building  speculations  in 
London,  Manchester,  Leedls,  Liverpool, 
and  other  towns. 

Mb.  fag  an  said,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  the  holdings  in  Ireland  being  un- 
der 502.  in  value,  the  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer,  by  raising  the  stamp  on  leasei 
of  that  value  from  I5.  to  2$.  6a.,  was  act- 
ing in  opposition  to  his  own  principle  of 
affording  relief  to  the  humbler  classes. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 


revenue  did  not  enable  the  Government  to  j  QUEK  suggested  the  propriety  of  resening 
-.i: —  ^i- —    i?- —   ._   • X  _i.!_i. discussion  on  matters  of  detail  for  another 

occasion. 

Resolutions  agreed  to.  To  be  reported 
To-morrow. 

House  resumed. 

DRAINAGE. 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  rose  to  propose  a  resolo- 
tion,  to  authorise  the  Lords  of  the  Tres- 
sury  to  make  advances,  for  the  purpose  of 
drainage  and  other  improvements  of  landed 
property  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to 
the  amount  of  3,000,000/.,  either  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  or  by  means  of  £xcbe> 
quer  bills,  such  advances  to  be  repaid  with- 
in a  limited  period.  He  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  detain  the  House,  the  namer- 
ous  documents  in  his  possession  proving 
the  advantages  of  drainage  all  over  the 
country;  he  would,  therefore,  at  once  more 
his  resolution. 

Major  BLACKALL  wished  to  know,  if 
they  agreed  to  the  resolution  in  its  present 
form,  whether  they  would  be  prevented 
from  proposing  the  extension  of  the  grant 
for  other  purposes  at  a  future  stage  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  the  terms  of  his  reio- 
\\\]L<\Qi\i^^x^  ^q\&x%<&  «jii  \tfyt  only  to  inelnde 


relieve  them  from  an  impost  which  was 
abolished  twenty  years  ago  in  Ireland, 
namely,  the  window  tax  ;  because  he  be- 
lieved that  in  any  civilised  or  well-go- 
verned country  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
tax  on  air  or  light.  He  was  anxious  to 
allow  the  question  to  go  on  without  pro- 
voking discussion,  because  he  believed 
there  would  be  sufficient  time  for  discussion 
when  the  Bill  itself  came  before  the  House. 
Therefore,  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  his 
reason  for  rising  was  to  impress  on  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering if  he  could  not  relievo  the  humble 
classes  to  a  greater  extent,  as  also  the 
solicitors  and  attorneys  of  whom  ho  had 
spoken. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  thought  that,  by 
the  alteration  proposed  in  the  stamp  duties 
for  Ireland,  a  lease  relating  to  a  property 
of  100^  a  year  value  would  pay  a  higher 
duty  than  a  lease  of  the  same  description 
in  England. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  his  object  was  to  assimi- 
late the  duties  in  both  countries,  and  in 
effecting  that  object  the  duties  now  pay- 
able in  Ireland  would,  in  a  few  instances, 
be  augmented,  but  in  most  cases  they 
would  be  considerably  reduced. 

Mr.  FORBES  was  of  opinion  that  the 
scheme  propounded  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  Friday  vf  as  W^Verow^,  \i 
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drainage,  but  for  improvements  of  landed 
property  generally ;  therefore  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  be  precluded  from 
making  a  Motion  on  the  subject  at  a  future 
stage  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  R.  C.  HILDYARD  was  anxious  to 
learn  how  the  instalments  were  to  be  re- 
paid. They  had  been  told  that  three  mil- 
lions were  to  be  raised.  Was  this  money 
in  hand,  or  was  it  to  be  borrowed,  and  re- 
paid within  a  limited  period?  If  it  was 
to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  were  they  at 
once  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
country;  and  thus,  if  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  public  revenue,  it  would  di- 
minish  the  apparent  amount;  and  if  there 
was  a  surplus,  it  would  help  to  swell  it  up. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  explain- 
ed whether  this  was  the  case,  nor  had  he 
stated  whether  the  repayments  were  at 
once  to  go  to  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  his  answer  to  the  questions  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was,  that 
no  repayments  would  at  once  be  carried  to 
the  credit  of  the  revenue,  nor  be  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debt — the  amounts 
would  bo  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  He  hoped,  when  the  re- 
payments exceeded  the  advances,  some  fu- 
ture Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
be  called  upon  to  apply  the  amount  to  the 
reduction  of  tha  debt. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  pointed  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  system  which  com- 
pelled landed  proprietors  in  Ireland  to  bear 
the  burden  of  expenses  in  the  expenditure 
of  whicb  they  had  no  control.  One  half 
of  a  district  could  compel  the  other  half 
to  proceed  with  works  upon  an  estimate 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Works,  the 
officers  under  which  were  paid,  not  by  the 
job,  but  by  the  time  they  employed,  which 
was  always  excessive.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  system,  he  observed  that  he  had 
undertaken  and  completed  a  work  for 
1,500^.  which  the  Board  of  Works  had  es- 
timated at  a  cost  of  4,000^.  The  officers 
under  the  Board  of  Works  were  nearly  all 
relatives  of   the   commissioners.      These 


sons  who  most  required  assistance  might 
not  obtain  it. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER could  only  say  that  of  the 
2,000.000?.  for  England  and  Scotland, 
1,500,0002.  would  be  applicable  to  Eng- 
lish purposes.  It  was  thought  advisable 
that  the  money  should  not  be  advanced  in 
such  large  sums  as  formerly.  He  also 
proposed  that  the  advances  should  be  re- 
paid in  twenty- two  years,  capital  and  in- 
terest, at  the  rate  of  6^  per  cent  per 
annum  ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
saying  that  the  late  advances  had  been 
repaid  with  great  punctuality. 

Mr.  FORBES  hoped  precautions  would 
be  taken  against  the  abuses  which  existed 
in  Ireland  in  the  application  of  the  late 
advances — abuses  which  hon.  Members  for 
Ireland  had  pointed  out,  and  which  ought 
to  be  avoided. 

Mr.  SCULLY  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stirlingshire  lamented  the  misapplica- 
tion of  Irish  advances,  but  had  not  said 
a  word  about  Scotch  jobs — the  Caledonian 
Canal  for  instance.  The  money  already 
expended  in  arterial  drainage  had  been 
productive  of  great  advantage  in  Ireland. 
He  also  advocated  the  application  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  advance — say  half — to  the  pro- 
motion of  railways.  Immediate  advances 
for  public  works  were  necessary  to  keep 
the  people  from  starvation  and  the  work- 
house. 

Mr.  MONSELL  did  not  know  what 
abuses  existed  with  respect  to  carrying  out 
arterial  drainage  in  Ireland,  but  he  would 
suggest,  before  the  question  again  came 
before  the  House,  that  any  memorials 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  proprietors  of  land  which 
was  charged  with  the  expense  of  arterial 
drainage,  complaining  of  abuses  as  to  the 
carrying  on  the  works,  should  be  laid  on 
the  table,  and  be  printed. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  the  Treasury  to  examine  into  all  the 
cases,  or  to  exercise  control  over  all  the 
works  in  detail  in  every  part  of  Ireland. 
Complaints  had  been  made  in  that  House, 


works  ought  to  be  subjected  to  public  com-   but  except  in  one  or  two  instances  they 


petition,  otherwise  half  of  the  money  would 
be  wasted. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  thought  the 
money  might  be  more  beneficially  applied 
under  the  Land  Improvement  Act. 

Mr.  V.  SMITH  suggested  that  some 
precautions  should  be  adopted  in  the  dis- 


had  not  been  received  at  the  Treasury. 
The  proper  place  to  apply  to,  in  case  of  an 
alleged  cause  of  complaint,  was  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland.  Every  care, 
however,  had  been  taken  to  exercise  a  pro- 
per control,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had 
sent  over  an  eiv^Tv^^t  offika^x ,  >aaRW«ftRRX^^ 
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intend  the  other  inspectors  of  pnhlic  works 
there,  and  this  officer  was  still  there.  This 
was  all  the  Government  could  do  in  the 
shape  of  control. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  if  abuses  exist- 
ed with  respect  to  the  carrying  on  the 
drainage  in  Ireland  to  any  very  serious  ex- 
tent, as  they  might  suppose  from  the  ob- 
servations they  had  heard,  it  was  not  at 
all  improbable  that  there  would  be  an 
animated  discussion  on  tbo  next  stage  of 
the  Bill.  Although  some  advantages  may 
have  resulted  from  some  of  those  kinds  of 
grants,  he  never  would  borrow  one  farthing 
from  them,  as  ho  would  not  allow  the 
management  of  his  estate  to  be  taken  out 
of  his  hands.  lie  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  Government  was  stepping  out  of 
its  proper  province  in  making  these  loans, 
as  they  appeared  to  have  no  control  over 
the  expenditure. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  repeated  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Treasury  to  control  in  detail  the  carry- 
ing out  these  works.  All  these  petty  com- 
plaints should  be  made  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  not  to  the  Treasury.  As  for 
the  Government  interfering,  he  could  only 
say  that  appeal  after  appeal  had  been  made 
to  it  by  Irish  Gentlemen  to  come  forward 
in  this  matter.  Thcv  stated  that  where 
there  were  three  parties  holding  land  in 
the  same  district  they  never  would  agree 
in  the  principle  of  the  drainage  of  their 
lands  unless  the  Government  interfered. 

Colonel  DUNNE  observed  that  the 
arterial  drainage  was  carried  on  altogether 
under  the  control  of  Government  officers, 
and  although  numerous  complaints  had 
been  made  of  the  conduct  of  several  of 
them  to  the  Board  of  Works  they  were 
never  attended  to. 

Mr.  HENLEY  observed,  that  from  tbe 
evidence  laid  before  the  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  a  Member,  on  the  Miscel- 
laneous expenditure,  it  appeared  that  tbe 
Board  of  Works  was  much  overlaid  with 
duties.  He  was  not  surprised  that  Irish 
Gentlemen  sbould  remonstrate  when  their 
estates  were  taxed  for  works  of  drainoge, 
although  tbey  had  no  control  over  the  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  GROG  an  called  the  attention  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  P]xchequer  especially 
to  cases  in  which  arterial  drainaffc  was  to 
be  effected,  by  means  of  small  rivers  run- 
ning into  larger.  He  knew  instances  in 
which  parties  had  been  induced  to  give  the 
necessary  assent  for  the  improvemeivl  o^ 


was  exceeded  one-third.  He  begged  tt 
suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  rigbt 
hon.  Gentleman,  whether  means  might  not 
be  devised,  whereby  the  parties  most  in- 
terested as  proprietors  and  tenants  should 
have  it  in  their  power  to  see  that  no  unne- 
cessary expense  was  incurred. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  felt  it  neeossarr  to 
enter  his  protest  against  making  the  grants 
now  proposed.  lion.  Gentlemen  who  lop- 
ported  the  measure  did  not  agree  among 
themselves,  differing  as  to  the  proportion 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  country  with  which  thej  were  respee- 
tively  connected.  One  hon.  Gentleman 
had  asked  why  nothing  was  to  he  granted 
for  railways.  In  short,  it  was  a  grett 
communist  scheme  with  which  the  eountrv 
was  threatened.  The  GoTernment  might 
act  more  wisely  than  indiTidnals  in  apply* 
ing  the  grants,  but  they  ought  not  to  fritter 
away  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  experi- 
ments which  the  Government  themsekei 
admitted  could  not  be  successful.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  offered  t 
most  potent  argument  against  the  grants, 
in  stating  that  it  was  impossible  the  Trea- 
sury could  supervise  when  they  came  to  be 
applied.  If  the  Government  wished  to 
stave  off  the  recurrence  of  protection  bv 
buying  the  land,  they  ought  to  say  to  st 
once. 

The  O'GORMAN  MAHON  stated,  that 
ample  and  excellent  security  was  to  be  ob- 
tained for  the  advances  made  for  drainage 
in  Ireland;  and  the  House,  he  was  satis- 
fied, would  be  prepared,  not  indeed  ta 
grant,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock 
mistakenly  supposed,  but  to  lend  the  monej 
proposed  to  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom which  required  adrances  most,  whidk 
had  long  suffered  from  oppression,  and  on 
which  the  hand  of  Providence  had  weighed 
so  long,  but  which  had  approved  its  good 
faith  by  paying  its  instalments  more  regn- 
larly  than  any  otber  portion  of  the  empire. 
What  they  wanted  in  Ireland  was  moaej; 
they  were  not  beggars;  and  he  repeated 
that  they  were  ready  to  give  good  seenrity 
for  the  advances  which  might  be  made. 

Mr.  BRIGUT  said,  that  before  this  mat- 
ter  passed  through  Committee,  he  wonld 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  some  months 
ago  he  had  been  in  a  part  of  Ireland, 
where  these  drainage  works  were  being 
canied  on.  He  had  spent  some  days  in 
going  over  some  of  the  ezpensive  woi^s, 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  mode  in 
N«\C\^  Vkv^^  ^^t^  \wA\i^  earned  on  was,  sf 
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tory.  He  was  now  talking  of  Castlebar, 
Galway,  and  some  other  portions  of  the 
west  of  Ireland.  Ho  examined  minutely 
into  the  system  of  book-keeping  with  re- 
gard to  wages,  <kc.,  and  the  control  which 
the  superior  office  in  Dublin  had  orer  the 
expenditure  of  money,  and  these  matters 
seemed  to  him  to  be  exceedingly  well  ar- 
ranged ;  so  far  so,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  impossible  that  there  could  be  any 
waste  of  money  in  the  conducting  of  these 
works.  He  saw  a  large  number  of  persons 
employed,  who  were  gaining  instruction  in 
Tarious  kinds  of  labour,  such  as  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  receiving  before.  With- 
out defending  any  particular  works,  or  say- 
ing whether  they  were  required  or  not,  he 
was  quite  sure  that  owing  to  these  works, 
large  tracts  of  land,  both  at  Galway  and 
other  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  were 
now  under  cultivation;  large  portions  of 
which  would  otherwise  be  lying  under 
water,  unproductive.  He  did  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock  with 
respect  to  these  loans,  and  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Board  of 
Works  had  in  many  parts  been  productive 
of  great  advantage. 

Colonel  CHATTERTON  :  Sir,  I  am 
convinced  the  assurance  just  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  there  is  an  experienced 
engineer  officer  sent  over  to  inspect  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Works,  will  give  in- 
finite satisfaction  in  Ireland.  I  assure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  Board  are 
by  no  means  popular  in  Ireland.  They 
are  very  dictatorial  and  imperious  in  their 
decisions,  and  in  many  instances  the  work 
is  shamefully  done  and  neglected.  The 
•injury  they  did  during  the  years  of  famine 
can  never  be  forgotten  or  forgiven— de- 
stroying good  roads  and  finishing  scarcely 
anything  they  commenced.  I  am  happy 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  made  the 
selection  of  Colonel  Forster,  of  the  engi- 
neers, whose  experience  and  talent  I  am 
very  happy  to  bear  testimony  of. 

Resolution  agreed  to.    House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

PARLIAMENTARY  VOTERS  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  Commit- 
tee on  the  above  Bill, 

On  Clause  7, 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  he  did  not  mean 
to  object  to  the  clause,  but  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
GovernmeDt  to  the  poeition  in  which  maiiy 


of  the  borough  constituencies  of  Ireland 
would  be  left  if  this  Bill  were  passed.  In 
England  there  were  187  cities  and  bo- 
roughs, of  which  there  were  only  1 1  hav- 
ing constituencies  fewer  in  number  than 
300.  In  Ireland  there  were  33  cities  and 
boroughs,  and  by  this  Bill  10  of  those  con- 
stituencies would  be  under  300.  This 
state  of  things,  he  thought,  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  in  thinking  deplora* 
ble,  and  open  to  the  most  serious  objec- 
tions, as  being  sure  to  lead  to  bribery, 
corruption,  and  ^very  vice  which,  even  in 
the  best  representative  system,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  avoid.  In  Scotland  and  Wales 
there  were  no  constituencies  under  300, 
because  the  system  of  having  different  bo- 
roughs represented  by  one  Member  had 
been  carried  out  there.  He  was  aware 
there  were  objections  to  that  system;  but 
upon  a  balance  he  thought  the  less  evil  was 
the  joining  these  boroughs,  and  he  wished 
to  impress  upon  the  Government  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  applying  the  same  princi- 
ple to  Ireland — a  course  he  could  see  no 
reasonable  objection  to.  As  the  House  had 
rejected  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  to  reduce  the  quali- 
fication from  8^.  to  5L,  the  case  was  now 
stronger  than  it  otherwise  might  have 
been,  and  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
state  that  during  the  Easter  recess  they 
would  consider  the  question  with  a  view  of 
deciding  whether  these  Irish  boroughs 
could  not  be  consolidated  upon  the  system 
which  had  worked  so  well  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  and  thus  avoiding  the  evil  of  leaving 
them  open  to  corruption. 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  if  he  was 
to  understand  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  that  certain  boroughs  might  ba 
combined,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
number  of  Members  to  Parliament,  he 
would  have  serious  objections  to  such  a 
course;  but  if  he  meant  that  each  of  the 
present  representative  boroughs  should 
form  the  head  or  centre  of  other  contri- 
butory boroughs,  so  as  to  make  an  increase 
in  the  constituencies,  it  would  be  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  With  regard  to 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
there  would  be  many  difficulties,  both  in 
principle  and  detail;  but  he  did  not  see 
that  there  could  be  any  prominent  objec- 
tion to  it.  He  would  not  be  justified  in 
saying  that  he  would  oppose  it  when  it 
may  be  brought  forward;  and  he  would  ob- 
serve that  during  the  recess  the  questioa 

would  be  COTiA\d^T«^^  WA  \kfc  -^wikS.  «eL\^"b.- 
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matter  to  lay  before  the  Government  before 
they  should  take  any  decisive  steps  with 
regard  to  it. 

Sir  D.  J.  NORREYS  said,  that  he 
objected  to  the  proposition  which  had  been 
made  bv  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick,  as 
he  thought  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
depriving  the  counties  of  the  intelligence 
of  many  of  the  towns.  He  was  afraid 
that  the  hon.|  Member  who  suggested 
the  plan  was  personally  interested  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  M  on  sell  said,  in  the  county  he 
represented  there  was  no  borough,  there- 
fore it  could  have  no  effect  upon  his  con- 
stituency. On  the  other  hand  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  borough  of  Mal- 
low, so  that  his  opinion  perhaps  was  not 
quite  so  impartial  as  his  (Mr.  Monseirs). 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  approved  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick. 
He  had  gone  carefully  through  the  list  of 
boroughs,  and  he  found  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  adding  towns 
to  such  of  them  as  required  it,  in  order  to 
bring  up  the  population  to  nearly  20,000, 
and  the  constituency  to  a  respectable 
figure. 

Colonel  R  A  WD  ON  said,  seeing  that 
the  ft*anchise  was  not  to  be  extended  in 
towns,  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  was  well  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  only  antagonistic  in- 
fluence in  the  counties  against  landlord 
power  would  come  from  the  towns. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  whatever  was 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick 
was  always  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  thought  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  deserving  of  public  thanks  for 
having  made  this  suggestion.  For  him- 
self, he  thought  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Government  would  consider  this  point,  not 
only  with  J  reference  to  Ireland,  but  Eng- 
land also,  for  he  had  a  strong  idea  that, 
by  uniting  boroughs,  they  would  do  more 
for  the  purity  of  elections  than  by  any 
other  system.  Let  them  take  for  example 
the  borough  of  New  Ross.  At  this  mo- 
ment that  borough,  so  ably  represented  at 
present,  had  just  a  constituency  of  80, 
and,  with  this  8^  rating,  it  would  degene- 
rate to  50,  whilst,  by  adding  to  it  Ennis- 
corthy,  or  any  similar  town,  they  might 
secure  a  respectable  and  comparative  nu- 
merous constituency. 

Mr.  GROGAN  thought  the  nobl<i  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  VieA  honv 


had  the  opportonitj  of  ascertaining  th 
opinions  of  private  Members  on  both  sidei, 
and  it  appeared  that  there  was  great  ub*- 
nimity  among  them  on  the  point.  He  dii 
not  understand  the  noble  Lord  to  iij 
that  the  Government  would  consider  Hit 
subject  with  a  view  of  introducing  an? 
measure;  but  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  have  leisure  and  opportunity  dazing 
the  recess  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SADLEIR  said,  that  at  no  peiiod 
had  there  been  sufficiently  large  constitnei- 
cies  in  Irish  boroughs,  and  the  result  hid 
been  the  grossest  corruption.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  would 
find  very  little  practical  difficulty  in  aaccr- 
taining  what  would  be  the  actual  consti- 
tuencies of  the  Irish  boroughs,  if  he  td- 
liered  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  BiL 
The  constituency  of  the  borough  he  repre- 
sented was  now  reduced  from  470  down  t* 
210.  Under  the  proposed  Bill  he  appre- 
hended it  would  be  much  decreased. 

Colonel  CHATTERTON  :  Sir.  I  hare 
heard  very  many  arguments  during  the 
progress  of  this  debate  about  the  franchiie 
— its  increase  and  its  diminution;  bat  m  I 
differ  in  some  points  from  hon.  Members,  1 
will  beg  to  make  a  few  remarks.  I  do  ml 
pretend  to  much  knowledge  of  the  ooon^ 
franchise,  though  convinced  of  the  neco- 
sity  for  its  increase;  but  I  confess  my  im- 
pression is,  that  an  SI.  rating  is  greatly  tot 
low;  for  I  should  prefer  giving  this  pnvi- 
lege  to  a  more  substantial  class  of  peraoBi 
— to  a  class  of  well-judging  men  who  woold 
vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  cos- 
science,  and  neither  be  guided  by  thek 
landlords  or  their  clergy.  I  think,  how- 
ever, I  may  lay  claim  to  some  knowledge 
of  the  franchise  of  cities  and  borooghs 
from  that  never-to-bo-forgotten  experienee 
of  four  contested  elections.  I  cannot  agree 
with  hon.  Members  who  imagine  the  sup- 
posed diminution  of  the  franchise,  or  pai- 
city  of  the  registry,  can  be  attributed  to 
persons  waiting  for  this  newlj-ezpeeted 
Bill.  I  really  think  such  a  reason  is  bolk 
puerile  and  absurd.  For  what  advantage 
could  they  expect  from  the  new  Bill  whi^ 
they  did  not  enjoy  under  the  old  ?  In  my 
mind  the  diminution  arises  from  the  decid- 
ed apathy  and  carelessness  of  all  ranks  is 
society  to  register.  They  positirelj  set 
little  or  no  value  upon  this  boasted  pri- 
vilege of  voting.  I  think  the  diminutioB 
of  the  franchise  is  in  a  great  measure  at- 
tributable to  the  difficulty  of  registering; 
the  uncertainty  of  the  opening  of  the  set* 
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law  officer;  the  uncertainty  of  his  de- 
ciBions;  and  the  very  great  annoyance  from 
waiting  hour  after  hour  in  crowded  courts; 
and  from  employed  agents  squahhling 
ahout  points  of  law,  and  endeavouring  to 
discover  some  legal  flaw  in  the  elector's 
evidence  or  paper,  although  well  aware  of 
his  heing  fully  entitled  to  the  franchise  he 
seeks.  Now,  to  pro¥e  what  I  have  said,  I 
will  instance  the  last  registry  at  Cork.  The 
opening  of  the  sessions  was  appointed  for 
a  Friday.  A  great  numher  of  persons 
anxious  to  register  attended  in  defiance  of 
most  inclement  weather  The  court  was 
crowded  to  excess,  hut  no  law  officer  ar- 
rived. He  sent  word  he  was  unwell,  con- 
sequently many  were  obliged  to  leave  town 
to  attend  their  parochial  duties — many  to 
their  weekly  markets ;  thus  a  vast  number 
were  disfranchised  for  twelve  months.  The 
court  was  opened  on  Saturday.  The  sec- 
ond name  on  the  list  was  a  most  respect- 
able gentleman  —  a  501.  freeholder  —  who 
had  two  christian  names,  only  one  of 
which  was  written  in  full  upon  the  regis- 
try paper,  although  there  was  no  doubt  of 
his  identity,  he  having  frequently  before 
voted  upon  a  similar  return:  he  was  re- 
fused ;  and  this  decision  disfranchised  for 
a  year  about  200  gentlemen  who  were 
similarly  situated.  The  assistant  barrister 
afterwards  confirmed  the  decision  of  his 
locum  tenens,  althongh  a  similar  objection 
had  not  been  raised  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  by  this  new  decision  reversed 
what  he  had  ruled  before,  and  what  he 
had  been  acting  upon  since  his  appoint- 
ment. 1  must  beg  to  observe,  1  do  not 
cast  the  least  imputation  upon  the  assis- 
tant barrister  at  Cork,  for  I  firmly  believe 
all  his  decisions  are  guided  by  strict  im- 
partiality and  justice  in  his  important  situ- 
ation. To  prove  the  apathy  I  have  spoken 
of,  1  will  only  quote  one  example — Ex  uno 
disce  omiies.  Upon  my  late  election,  in 
the  city  of  Cork,  3,244  names  appeared 
on  the  registry:  only  1,277  voted  —  793 
for  me,  5o4  for  my  hon.  opponent,  giving 
a  majority  of  209  for  protection;  and  1  be- 
lieve the  usual  exertions  on  both  sides  at 
contested  elections  were  not  wanting.  A 
registration  sessions  occurred  in  a  few  days 
afterwards,  before  the  excited  feelings  of 
the  one  party,  elated  by  victory,  or  the 
other,  angered  by  defeat,  had  subsided. 
Notices  to  the  amount  of  1,489  were 
served ;  only  295  came  to  register :  a  few 
days  after,  110  notices  were  served  ;  23 
came  forward.  After  these  facts,  can  any 
hon.   Member  doubt   that   apathy  alone 


causes  the  diminution  of  voters  ?  Generally 
speaking,  1  object  to  this  Bill.  1  object  to 
it,  for  1  do  not  think  any  change  is  re- 
quired in  boroughs  or  cities — 1  object  to  it 
from  the  qualification  being  too  low  —  I 
object  to  its  being  carried  into  effect 
at  present,  until  we  can  obtain  a  more 
just  and  equitable  rating,  or  until  Mr. 
Griffith's  valuation  is  completed  —  I  ob- 
ject to  it  for  not  making  residence  a 
qualification  of  votings- of  the  subdivi- 
sion of  votes.  In  short,  the  only  good 
clause  I  see  in  the  Bill,  which  is  a  mass  of 
mystification  and  confusion,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  an  annual  revision,  and  1  think  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Secretary  for  Ireland  for  this 
clause,  making  the  name  appearing  upon 
the  list  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  the  test 
of  voting.  This  will,  I  trust,  do  away 
with  the  great  evils  at  elections  in  Ireland 
— personatioi^,  intimidation,  and  perjury. 
Considering  this  as  much  an  English  as  an 
Irish  question,  and  considering  it  only  as 
the  prelude  for  another  Reform  Bill  for 
England — for  how  can  it  be  refused  to 
England  if  granted  for  Ireland  ? — consid- 
ering it  as  a  measure  fraught  with  great 
danger,  and  of  a  democratic  and  revolu- 
tionary character — considering  it  as  the 
first  step  towards  shaking,  and  perhaps  at 
no  distant  period  subverting,  the  Royal 
authority  in  these  kingdoms — I  give  my 
decided  opposition  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  regarded  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  as 
a  very  reasonable  one.  Perhaps  the  best 
illustration  he  could  give  of  the  necessity 
of  some  such  arrangement  was  the  case  of 
Portarlington.  Portarlington  would  have 
under  this  Bill,  if  it  passed,  110  persons 
rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  81,,  or 
upwards.  Deducting  one-fifth  as  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  were  not  likely  to 
register,  they  would  reduce  the  constitu- 
ency of  Portarlington  to  88.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  who  represented 
that  borough  was  of  opinion,  indeed,  that 
the  number  would  be  reduced  to  75. 
Would  any  hon.  Member  say  that  that 
was  a  sufficient  number  of  electors  for  that 
borough  ?  In  his  humble  opinion  the 
House  ought  either  to  adopt  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Limerick,  or  throw  the  representation  of 
Portarlington  into  the  Queen's  County  at 
large;  because,  to  give  75  men  the  power 
of  sending  a  representative  to  that  House, 
was  as  absurd  as  to  t^^\^x^\i<(Sca^^  ^^ 
Sarum,  and  lAckA  o\>DL«t    t^NtXA^  N^^T^s^o^goak 
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which  had  been  blotted  out  of  the  repre- 1  borough  were  associated  with  the  pttriode 
sentation  of  the  kingdom.  The  hon.  and  j  town  of  Ardee.  Neither  did  he  ims^ 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cork  i  that  the  independence  and  puritj  of  Ask- 
prided  himself  upon  being  the  representa- 1  lone  would  suffer  from  being  associfttei 
tive  of  the  Protectionists  of  Cork,  who  had  I  with  the  important  towns  of  Roscouumb 
returned  him,  he  said,  by  a  majority  of  i  and  Moate.  [An  Hon.  Hkjiber  :  liai. 
209.  They  must,  then,  have  voted  from  { lingar.  ]  He  had  not  the  least  objectifli, 
love  of  a  dear  loaf ;  but  he  thought  the  |  except  that  Moate  was  only  eight  mild 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  mistaken  :  from  Athlone,  while  MuHingar  was  twestj. 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Cork  upon  |  With  respect  to  Ennis,  be  did  not  suppow 
this  subject.  At  all  events  he  invited  him  ■  that  the  hon.  Member  for  that  boroogk 
to  test  the  question  when  this  Bill  became  I  would  object  to  hare  bis  merits  and  ulci 
law.  [Colonel  Chatterton  said  he  was  I  attested  by  a  constituenej  which  included 
perfectly  prepared  to  do  so.]  He  was  glad  j  Kilrush  in  connexion  with  Ennis.  He  wai 
to  hear  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  reminded  that  the  hon.  Member  who  hid 
say  he  did  not  mean  to  show  the  white  I  taken  Kilrush  under  his  protection  nu|fat 
feather,    for  he  had  certainly  never  fled   object  to  see  that  town  associated  with  soy 


from  his  colours  whenever  an  enemy  was 
to  be  met  with.  The  only  thing  he  had 
heard  urged  against  the  proposition  was 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Mal- 
low, who  apprehended  that  )f  they  associ- 
ated towns  with  each  other,  they  would 
weaken  the  popular  strength  of  the  coun- 
ties. He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  had  no  such  ap- 
prehension. He  would  ask  whether  it 
would  not  be  an  improvement  to  give  the 
inhabitants  of  Fermoy  and  Kanturk  the 
power  of  voting  for  the  hon.  Baronet,  or 
whoever  should  hereafter  represent  Mallow 
in  that  House  ?  It  occurred  to  him,  also, 
that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  asso- 
ciate the  borough  of  Cashel — which,  under 
the  new  law,  would  not  have  been  more 
than  130  voters — with  the  towns  of  Tip- 
perary  and  Thurles.  [An  Hon.  Member  : 
And  Nenagh.]  He  had  no  objection. 
This  arrangement  would  not  take  more 
than  1,000  electors  from  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  which,  ho  understood,  would 
have  about  16,000  under  the  Bill.  [Cries 
of  **  No."]  At  least,  there  would  be  a 
sufficient  number  left  to  form  a  respectable 
constituency.  He  was  reminded  that  the 
county  of  Tipperary  had  at  one  time  re- 
turned his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Master 
of  the  Mint  by  a  majority  of  1,800  ;  but 
that  was  before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  had  imposed  upon  him  what  ho  would 
call  a  lucrative  taciturnity.  He  trusted 
they  would  return  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man again ;  for,  recof^nising  him  as  he  did 
as  the  living  leader  of  the  Irish  people, 
he  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  that  any 
circumstances  or  combination  of  circum- 
stances should  arise  to  diminish  tho  num- 
ber of  his  supporters  in  that  or  in  any 
other  county.  It  appeared  to  him,  also, 
that  it  would  not  endanger  tho  seat  of  the 


other  except  for  poor-law  purposes  ;  bat, 
though  Kilrush  was  at  present  in  a  Btaie 
of  great  distress,  he  hoped  that  it  woild 
soon  become  what  it  once  was,  an  import- 
ant town.  In  conclusion*  he  begged  m 
express  his  gratification  at  the  maDneris 
which  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  tk 
Government  had  responded  to  the  sugg«i> 
tions  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick. 

Sib  W.  SOMERYILLE  believed  tbt 
he  could  satisfactorily  answer  many  of  tki 
objections  which  had  been  made  ia  tse 
course  of  this  discussion  with  respect  ti 
the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  tk 
Bill;  but  he  abstained  from  doing  to, ii 
the  hope  that  the  Committee  would  remiis 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  given  bv  thi 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  GovernncM 
that  the  subject  should  reeeire  everv  coi- 
sideration,  and  that  hon.  Members  vonld 
now  allow  the  Committee  to  iret  on  wiik 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  W.  pagan  hoped  tliat  auffidcit 
time  would  be  allowed  to  the  people  of  Ir^ 
land  to  consider  this  proposition.  He  wm 
very  much  afraid  that,  if  adopted,  (k 
effect  would  be  to  abstract  tlie  intelligeiiM 
and  influence  of  the  towns  from  the  cods* 
ties,  and  hence  to  allow  the  landlord  inis- 
ence  to  predominate  there. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  wished  to  ia- 
press  upon  the  Committee  the  importanes 
of  approaching  the  consideration  of  thii 
question  without  reference  to  party  feelinii. 
He  was  sore  they  must  all  feel  it  desiraUe 
to  pre?ent  the  anomaly  of  increaaiDg  tks 
county  constituencies,  and  diminishing  the 
constituences  of  the  boroughs. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  that  one  effeet 
of  the  proposition  would  be,  to  semi-dis- 
franchise the  electors  of  the  towns  whiek 
they  proposed  to  unite,  bj  gifing  thea 
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two  votes  for  two  county  Members,  as  they 
had  at  present. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  8, 

Mb.  W.  FAGAN  proposed  to  add  a  pro- 
Tiso  to  retain  those  electors  who  had  been 
registered  within  eight  years  previous  to 
the  1st  of  December  next,  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  possess  the  qualification  in 
respect  to  which  they  were  registered. 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the 
Clause,  to  add  the  following  proviso  : — 

"  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  deprivo  those  who  may  be  registered 
under  the  said  recited  Act  within  eight  years  pre- 
vious to  the  first  day  of  December  next  ensuing, 
of  the  same  right  of  YOting  at  any  election  of  a 
Member  or  Members  to  serre  in  Parliament  for 
any  city,  town,  or  borough,  as  if  this  had  not 
passed. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  the  effect  of  this  proviso  would  be  to 
retain  the  old  qualification  which  the  Bill 
proposed  to  abolish. 

Mb.  W.  FAGAN  had  not  anticipated 
any  objection  to  his  Amendment,  which  he 
thought  exceedingly  reasonable.  There 
were  many  cases  in  which  persons  occupy- 
ing 101.  houses  were  rated  to  the  poor  at 
less  than  8^.;  and  it  was  to  prevent  that 
class  being  disfranchised  that  he  made  his 
present  proposition.  Why  were  the  free- 
men retained  if  these  were  objected  to  ? 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  that  his 
hon.  Friend  proposed  to  extend  to  the  bo- 
rough constituencies  the  privilege  which 
the  House  had  already  decided  should  not 
be  extended  to  the  counties.  If  his  hon. 
Friend  would  read  the  Bill,  he  would  see 
that  what  he  proposed  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  its  principle.  The  principle  of 
the  Bill  was  to  form  one  perfect  register, 
to  be  revised  every  year.  The  freemen 
would  have  to  come  forward  and  register, 
the  same  as  the  other  voters. 

Mr.  bright  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  lost  sight  of  one  material  point 
in  the  objection  he  raised  to  the  Motion  of 
his  (Mr.  Bright 's)  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Cork  city;  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said 
that  the  House  had  decided  a  certain  way 
as  to  counties,  and  his  hon.  Friend  wished 
them  to  decide  another  way  as  to  boroughs. 
This  Bill  in  many  boroughs  was  alleged  to 
be  quite  certain  to  diminish  the  number  of 
electors,  and  it  appeared  to  him  likely  to 
be  the  case.  It  was  a  serious  thing  to 
pass  a  Bill  to  disfranchise  anybody  where 
oormption  had  not  been  proved.  There  was 
no  such  allegation  here;  the  paitiea  whom 


\ 


this  Bill  would  disfranchise  were  those  to 
whom  the  Reform  Bill  gave  the  franchise. 
There  was  no  proof  of  their  not  having 
exercised  the  franchise  properly.  If  this 
were  a  Bill  to  alter  the  francise  in  any 
way,  there  ought  to  be  the  same  measure 
of  justice  dealt  out  to  the  Reform  Bill 
electors  that  was  always  dealt  out  under 
the  old  system.  The  Reform  Bill  electors 
were  at  least  as  worthy  the  sympathy  and 
protection  of  the  House  as  any  who  voted 
under  the  class  of  freemen.  He  hoped  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  would  not  summarily 
dismiss  the  case,  as  the  proposition  was 
quite  reasonable. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
the  proviso  was  opposed  to  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure.  It  was  expedient  to 
try  the  amended  franchise  for  a  while,  at 
all  events,  with  an  annual  registration.  If 
this  did  not  answer,  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  city  of  Cork  would  have  a  far  better 
case. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  considered,  that  to 
deprive  voters  legally  on  the  register  of 
their  franchise  would  be  an  ii\justice  quite 
without  precedent.  If  the  501,  voters  were 
to  be  preserved,  why  were  the  equally  legi- 
timate voters,  to  whom  the  expense  of  vin- 
dicating their  rights  was  an  object,  to  bo 
disfranchised  ? 

Colonel  DUNNE  thought  it  would  be 
most  unfair  if  men  who  had  for  years,  by 
a  compliance  with  the  law,  maintained 
their  names  on  the  register,  were  now,  by 
a  penal  enactment,  dispossessed. 

Mb.  GROG  an  did  not  understand  why, 
if  the  old  principle  was  so  good,  as  implied 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city  of  Cork,  a 
new  principle  was  requisite. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  he  should  cer- 
tainly vote  with  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
city  of  Cork,  but  he  could  wiah  that  his 
proviso  had  been  limited  to  the  class  of  lOL 
leaseholders,  whom  he  considered  very 
hardly  treated  by  the  Bill,  since  it  practi- 
cally made  them  liable  for  local  rates  and 
taxes,  from  which  at  present  they  were 
exempt. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  the  pro- 
viso went  further  than  hon.  Gentlemen 
seemed  to  conceive,  since,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  not  only  continued  the  votes  in  question 
for  the  remainder  of  the  eight  years,  but 
absolutely  perpetuated  them. 

Question  put,  "  That  this  Proviso  be 
there  added. 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  38; 
Noes  80 :  Ma^orll^  ^2. 
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9  to  14  inclusive,  with  some  verbal  amend- 
ments. 

On  Clause  15, 

Sir  R.  FERGUSON  moved  that  the 
following  words  be  struck  out  of  the  clause : 
— "  Excluding  neycrthclcss  from  such  lists 
all  persons  registered  under  the  said  Act 
in  respect  of  any  qualification  heretofore 
requiring  the  elector  to  be  or  to  have  been 
in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  premises." 
His  object  was,  that  the  names  of  persons 
now  on  the  register  should  be  retained  un- 
til they  were  objected  to,  such  persons  as 
might  hereafter  establish  their  claims  being 
added  to  the  list. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Baronet  would  alter 
one  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill, 
which  proceeded  upon  the  English  borough 
registration  system.  That  plan  had  work- 
ed more  satisfactorily  and  less  expensively 
than  the  English  county  registration  sys- 
tem; and  ho  thought  the  clause  as  it  stood 
would  establish  the  most  simple  and  satis- 
factory mode  of  registration. 

Mr.  VESEY  observed,  that  this  Bill 
had  been  introduced  professedly  as  a  boon 
to  the  people  of  Ireland — as  a  means  of 
extending  the  franchise,  and  giving  every 
person  possessing  a  qualification  the  right 
of  voting  for  representatives  in  Parliament. 
As  this  clause  now  stood,  however,  the 
Bill  would  not  in  many  cases  be  regarded 
as  a  boon  ;  because,  under  the  clause, 
every  person  possessing  a  qualification  was 
to  be  placed  upon  the  register,  whether  he 
wished  it  or  not.  Every  one  acquainted 
with  Ireland  was  too  familiar  with  the  agi- 
tation and  heartburnings  attending  elec- 
tions in  that  country,  and  many  persons 
possessing  the  requisite  qualification  as 
voters  would  prefer  not  being  upon  the  re- 
gister, that  they  might  avoid  the  annoy- 
ance to  which  they  were  liable  to  be  sub- 
jected at  elections. 

Sir  G.  GREY  remarked,  that  the  evil 
of  pressure  upon  the  elector  would  not  be 
remedied  by  so  shaping  the  law  that  he 
would  not  only  be  pressed  for  his  vote,  but 
pressed  to  send  in  his  claim  to  be  regis- 
tered. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  thought  that,  according 
to  the  view  of  the  hon.  Sf  ember  for  Queen's 
County,  the  House  should  proceed  to  dis- 
franchise Ireland. 

Major  BLACK  ALL  believed  it  would 
be  a  hardship  in  some  cases  to  compel  per- 
sons to  be  upon  the  register,    and   they 
might  perhaps  leave  their  rates  \xw^%i\^  m 
order  to  avoid  this. 


The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  <4 
served,  that  their  not  being  on  the  regifter 
would  not  enable  them  to  escape  payocM 
of  their  rates,  and  the  franchise  was  to  be 
viewed  as  a  trust  cast  upon  the  personi  i^ 
dicated  by  law  as  the  parties  to  whooi  it 
should  be  committed. 

Mr.  SHEIL  said,  that  the  openticn  of 
the  Amendment  would  be  to  produce  the 
very  effect  apprehended  from  the  clause^ 
namely,  a  contest  between  the  territoriii 
and  sacerdotal  influences.  His  advice  vu 
to  avoid  registration  contests  altogetlier. 
There  certainly  would  be  such  contests  if 
they  did  not  provide  a  self-acting  registn- 
tion,  as  the  landlord  would  say  star  it 
home,  while  the  priest  would  exhort  tlica 
to  register.  His  (Mr.  Sheil's)  opinion  w 
that  both  influences  should  be  neutralisei 
Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  sorIt 
there  was  balm  in  Gilead  without  resoiti^ 
to  so  extreme  a  measure  as  the  disfm- 
chisement  of  all  Ireland,  which  one  hoa 
Member  had  stated  as  the  only  core.  Tk 
point  to  note,  was  the  wonderful  unanimitr 
of  Members  on  both  sides  the  Hoosetii 
declaring  that  the  suffra^  was  abhocrat 
to  Irishmen,  a  thin^  no  man  would  aceep 
if  he  could  help  it,  and  this,  as  had  beet 
plainly  said,  through  the  intimidationif 
the  landlords  on  the  one  side,  and  tlie 
priests  upon  the  other.  In  this  conditiai 
of  things,  the  promised  Motion  of  the  Mcb- 
ber  for  Tralee  for  the  ballot  in  Ireland, 
would  come  like  oil  upon  the  troubU 
waters,  and  he  hoped  all  parties  wodU  re- 
member their  unanimity  for  its  necessitf. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  tk 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  145: 
Noes  42  :  Majority  103. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  moved  a  proviso  u 
the  end  of  clause  15.  His  object  wai  to 
strike  out  from  clause  15  to  clause  19. 
with  a  view  to  the  substitution  of  the  ckA 
of  the  union  for  the  higli  constable,  as  tbe 
officer  who  would  have  to  prepare  the  listi 
of  persons  qualified  to  vote,  and  to  make 
out  the  objections  indicated  in  clause  19, 
and  to  receive  general  claims  and  ohjtt- 
tions.  He  also  proposed  that  the  lists  so 
prepared  should  be  forwarded  to  the  cleA 
of  the  peace,  who  should  be  the  officer  to 
cause  the  lists  to  be  printed  and  exhibited, 
and  likewise  that  the  lists  should  be  made 
out  by  parishes  and  townlands  alphabeti- 
cally. He  contended  that  the  clerk  of  tke 
wxivoii  ^«A  iVv^  ^roner  officer  to  prepare  tke 
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which  the  high  constahles  presided  were 
often  divided  among  two  or  three  unions. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  admitted  that 
the  proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend  would 
be  an  improvement  on  the  Bill,  as  it  would 
save  expense  and  greatly  facilitate  the  ope- 
ration of  the  measure.  He  would,  there- 
fore, agree  to  insert  the  proviso  to  omit 
the  clauses  as  proposed;  the  substituted 
clauses  could  be  brought  up  at  the  end  of 
the  Bill. 

Clause  15,  as  amended,  agreed  to; 
clauses  16  to  19,  inclusive,  struck  out. 

On  Clause  20, 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  proposed  an  Amend- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
striking  oif  from  the  list  a  voter  whose 
residence  only  might  have  been  changed, 
his  qualification  remaining  still  the  same. 

Amendment  proposed,  page  11,  line  12, 
to  leave  out  the  words  **  or  continue  in  the 
same  place  of  abode." 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  provision 
would  not  affect  the  franchise  or  the  regis- 
ter, but  merely  provided  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  high  constable's  list. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  that  as 
the  clause  stood,  a  person  with  a  501.  free- 
hold in  Wexford,  who  happened  to  reside 
in  Dublin,  would  lose  his  vote  if  he  changed 
his  house  or  apartments. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  hon.  Members  seemed  to  disregard 
the  operation  of  preceding  clauses,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  this  provision  to 
disfranchise  a  voter. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  waste  time.  He  left  his  Motion  in  the 
hands  of  the  House,  and  if  hon.  Members 
wished  to  divide,  let  them  do  so. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  144; 
Noes  57  :  Majority  87. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  21  to  26,  inclusive,  were  struck 
out  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  for- 
ward in  an  amended  form. 

Clauses  27  to  37  were  also  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  progress;  to  sit  again 
on  Thursday,  11th  April. 

OATHS  OF  MEMBERS. 

Mr.  p.  wood,  pursuant  to  notice, 
moved  that  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  as 
to  the  oaths  of  Members  do  consist  of 
twenty-one  Members.  He  wished,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  would  not  be  able  to  attend,  that 


the  name  of  Mr.  Herries  be  substituted 
for  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  was  surprised  that 
the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Youghal, 
who  had  given  much  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, had  not  been  included  in  the  proposed 
Committee. 

Major  BERESFORD  said,  he  should 
object  to  the  list  of  the  Committee,  and 
divide  the  House  on  it,  unless  he  received 
a  distinct  assurance  that  the  Committee 
was  not  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
admissibility  or  non-admissibility  of  Jews, 
otherwise  &an  by  BiU.  It  ought  to  be 
confined  to  the  objects  stated  in  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  p.  wood  could  not  answer  for  the 
Committee,  but  so  far  as  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  went,  and  so  far  as  his  own  inten- 
tions went,  the  Committee  would  be  one 
like  that  which  sat  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Pease — simply  a  Committee  to  report  on 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  precedents.  It 
would  consist  of  twenty-one  Members,  be- 
j  ing  six  beyond  the  usual  number, 
i  Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  moved  that 
the  number  be  twenty-two. 

Major  BERESFORD  objected  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Committee.  There 
were  thirteen  Members  of  it  favourable 
to  the  Jewish  claims,  and  only  eight  un- 
favourable. He  should,  therefore,  meet 
the  Motion  to  add  one  more  to  the  number 
of  those  who  were  favourable  with  a  de- 
cided negative. 

Sir  G.  GREY  observed,  that  if  one 
hon.  Member  moved  to  have  a  Committee 
of  twenty- two,  another  hon.  Member  might 
propose  twenty-three.  It  was  better  to 
adhere  to  the  numbers  usually  appointed, 
namely,  fifteen,  or  occasionally  twenty-one. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  twen- 
ty-one Members." 

Amendment    proposed,    to    leave    out 
i  "twenty-one,"  and  insert  ** twenty-two," 
instead  thereof. 

Question,  "  That  '  twenty-one  '  stand 
part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  wished  the  hon. 
Member  he  had  named  placed  on  the  Com- 
mittee, because  that  hon.  Gentleman  knew 
more  of  the  subject  than  any  one  else. 
He  should  move  that  the  name  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  be  omitted  ; 
not  that  he  had  any  objection  to  the  noble 
Earl  personally,  but  that  he  might  make 
the  substitute  he  had  proposed.  If  he  had 
any  support  he  ^o\)\A.  ^\n\^<^  >^^^w»«k* 
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J.  Russell.  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sir  J.  Graham, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Goulbum,  Mr.  W. 
Wjnn,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  The  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  F.  The- 
siger,  Mr.  Cockburn,  and  Mr.  Henley,  were 
nominated  Members  of  the  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
Mr.  Hume  be  one  other  Member  of  the 
Committee." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  47  ;  Noes 
16  :  Majority  31. 

Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Mr.  Turner, 
Mr.  W.  Patten,  Mr.  Walpolc,  and  Mr. 
Wood,  were  nominated  other  Members  of 
the  Committee. 

Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records  ;  Five  to  be  a  quorum. 

BRICK  DUTIES  BILL. 

Mr.  HAYTER  moved  the  First  Reading 
of  the  Bill  to  repeal  the  Duty  on  Bricks; 
and,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Hudson, 


the  industry  of  the  manafactorm  ftod  api. 
culturists  of  this  eountry.  He  wa*  ps. 
fectly  confident  that  there  would  be  a  flow- 
ing of  the  natives  of  all  countries  with  thdr 
wares  and  iufentions,  either  into  Ejk 
Park,  or  into  the  Green  Park,  or  into  tk 
Victoria  Park  at  the  east  end  of  the  tova, 
or  into  any  other  park  or  place  in  which  i 
depository  for  thena  was  to  be  provided  \ff 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  our  coodIijs- 
men.  He  greatly  approved,  and  bejoti 
all  measure  admired,  the  admirable  coBdoet 
of  our  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and  maii- 
facturers,  who  had  so  honourably  to  tbea- 
selves,  with  the  greatest  disiDterestednea, 
with  the  purest  patriotism,  with  the  in- 
most love  to  their  customers,  and  with  the 
kindest  feelings  to  their  customen»'  poekdi» 
assented  to  a  proposition  which  must  lowv 
the  price  of  all  the  goods  and  wares  whiek 
they  made,  and  which  we  consumed,  h 
was  a  most  convincing  proof  that  noduif 


made  in  the  Bill  for  a  return  of  the  duty 
on  the  stock  of  bricks  in  hand,  but  the 
matter  was  under  consideration. 

Bill  read  1°. 

The  House  adjourned  at  One  o*clock. 


■■^^»»%»<»^^»»^»»o»«»" 
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said,  that  no  pjoyisjon  had  at  present  been   could  be  more  unfounded  than  the  t^ 

brated  attack  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith  ob  the 
spirit  of  the  trading  and  commercial  eoB> 
munity,  so  often  quoted  of  late  yean  ii 
both   Houses  of  Parliament.     Dr.  Adis 
Smith  had  said,  that  nothing  could  be  nMO 
mean,   narrow,    or    contractedt    than  tht 
views  of  the  manufacturing  and  tn£^ 
interests,  especially  when  contrasted  wiA 
the  quiescence  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est— a  quiescence  which  might  hare  ei- 
I  isted  in  his  time,  but  which  had  certaii- 
'  ly  disappeared    during    the    last  aQtim 
I  under  the   auspices  of   some  of  his  Fif- 
EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  INDUS- i  tectionist  friends  near  him.       He  had  no 
TRY  OF  ALL  NATIONS.  ;  doubt  that  both  the  trading  and  the  mm. 

LoHD  BROUGHAM  then  rose,  in  pur-  nufacturing  interest  would  lose  a  gitit 
suance  of  his  notice,  to  move  that  an  hum- '  deal  presently,  even  though  they  migkt 
ble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  |  gain  a  good  deal  ultimately.  Ther  woiU 
for  the  production  of  a  Copy  of  the  Royal ,  bring  their  goods  to  a  market  what 
Commission  for  the  promotion  of  the  Ex- '  they  would  be  obliged  to  sell  them  at  s 
hibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  cheaper  price  than  ordinary,  whilst  A« 
Nations,  to  be  holden  in  the  year  1851.  foreigners  of  all  nations  would  briaf 
He  would  call  the  attention  of  his  noble  >  their  goods  to  a  market  where  ther 
Friend  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  [  would  sell  them  for  a  price  far  deaitf 
Trade  (Earl  Granville),  and  of  his  noble  ^  than  any  which  they  could  hone  to  ok- 
Friend  at  tlie  head  of  the  Woods  and  ,  tain  in  their  own  countries.  The  conpe- 
Forests,  to  that  Motion,  which  was  a  mat- 1  tition,  however,  would  do  ultimate  gooi 
ter  of  course,  and  would  not  be  resisted.  ,  to  the  trader  and  manufacturer  of  Bog- 
He  wished  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks  to  |  land;  they  would  obtain  something  br 
guard  himself  against  the  supposition  that  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and  would,  M 
hehadbrought  the  subject  forward  in  order  doubt,  learn  something  whereby  to  im- 
to  bring  into  disrespect  **  the  Exhibition  prove  the  fabric  of  their  manufactures. 
of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations."  His  belief  They  would  not,  however,  increase  tbe 
was,  that  it  would  indeed  bo  an  exhibition  price  of  their  commodities  and  manufte- 
of  the  industry  of  all  nations,  and  his  only  ;  tures.  No,  no;  down,  down,  down  would 
hope  was,  that  a  due  pru\)ovUou  of  that  e^- 1  come  the  prices  ;  and  so  much  the  bet- 
hiUtiou  would  consist  o£  l\xe  eibi\yv\i\Qii  oi\\At  ^rqv^  *\\.  V^  W  ^S^j^  «i(9UNi8suQxa%  ail 
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ultimately  no  doubt  for  themselyes.  They 
would  not,  however,  find  this  so  sweet  in 
the  taste  as  it  was  in  the  prospect.  But 
they  had  made  up  their  minds,  and  were 
furnishing  their  subscriptions ;  and  he 
considered  this  as  a  tribute  to  the  ad- 
vanced spirit  of  the  age,  given  by  the 
manufacturer  to  the  agriculturist,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  which  the  latter  had 
sustained  in  the  withdrawal  of  protection. 
He  hoped  that  it  would  be  as  gratefully 
accepted  by  his  noble  Friends  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist school,  to  which  he  did  not  be- 
long, as  it  would  be  by  himself,  a  pupil 
of  the  Liberal  school,  which  took  equal  in- 
terest in  cheap  com  and  in  cheap  goods. 
It  was  not  from  any  hostility  to  this  pro- 
posed Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations  that  he  offered  these  remarks  to 
their  Lordships,  but  from  a  sincere  wish 
that  a  great  evil  might  not  be  inflicted  on 
this  metropolis^ — from  a  sincere  wish  that 
one  of  the  lungs  of  this  great  capital  might 
not  be  choked  up  by  the  erection  of  a  huge 
building,  which  he  should  call  a  tubercle 
upon  them,  and  which  must  occupy  a  space 
of  20,  30,  or  even  50  acres;  for  the  build- 
ing must,  he  inferred,  be  very  huge,  if  it 
were  really  intended  to  contain  the  indus- 
try of  all  nations,  though  perhaps  the  con- 
tribution of  British  industry  to  it  might  be 
small  indeed.  He  thought  that  the  build- 
ing had  better  be  erected  in  Victoria  Park, 
both  for  the  commercial  and  the  convivial 
purposes  of  the  City.  He  should  not  like 
either  the  Oreen  Park  or  St.  James's 
Park  choked  up  with  it;  but  in  Hyde  Park 
it  certainly  must  not  be.  In  the  year 
1807  it  was  proposed  to  build  only  eight 
houses  in  Hyde  Park;  but  the  proposal 
met  with  such  general  opposition,  that  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it. 
It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  made  the  celebrated  speech  in  which 
he  adopted  the  phrase  of  Lord  Chatham, 
that  "  the  parks  were  the  lungs  of  this 
great  metropolis.''  The  Crown  in  conse- 
quence gave  up  its  design  of  encroaching 
on  the  parks.  The  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  declaring  that  if  this  building  were  suf- 
fered to  be  erected  in  Hyde  Park,  all  the 
parks  would  be  at  an  end. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  said,  that  he 
could  not  give  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
any  official  information  on  this  subject,  as 
he  no  longer  presided  over  the  department 
of  Woods  and  Forests;  but,  as  far  as  his 
own  functions  went,  he  would  readily  give 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  every  infor- 
mation ia  his  power.    A  coznmumcatioii 


I 


had  been  made  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment by  the  members  of  the  Commission- 
who  consisted  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  all  parties  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
public  affairs,  requesting  that  a  certain 
portion  of  Hyde  Park,  which  could  be 
spared  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the 
public  comfort  and  the  public  recreation, 
should  be  assigned  to  them  for  the  site  of 
the  buildings  which  must  be  erected  for 
this  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Na- 
tions; for  at  present  we  had  no  building  of 
a  sufficient  magnitude  for  it.  As  they 
knew  that  the  project  had  the  full  sane* 
tion  of  the  Sovereign,  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters did  not  feel  themselves  justified  in 
throwing  any  obstructions  in  the  way  of 
the  Commissioners.  The  erection  of  such 
a  building  in  such  a  place  for  some  time 
would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  any  obstruc- 
tion upon  the  lungs  of  the  metropolis.  But 
even  if  it  were,  he  could  not  see  any  reason 
why  their  Lordships  should  be  more  tender 
to  the  aristocratical  lungs  of  one  portion  of 
the  metropolis  than  they  were  to  those  of 
the  densely- populated  district  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Victoria  Park.  The  open  area 
of  Hyde  Park  contained  270  acres;  that 
of  Regent's  Park  contained  200  acres; 
and  that  of  Victoria  Park,  which  he  re- 
commended all  their  Lordships  to  visit  in 
order  to  see  the  facilities  which  had  been 
given  for  recreation  to  those  who  were  pent 
up  during  the  day  in  this  great  metropolis, 
contained  190  acres. .  Moreover,  he  did 
not  think  that  a  proposition  to  block  up  a 
space  which  had  so  recently  been  opened 
for  the  recreation  of  th%  inhabitants  of  the 
east  end  of  London,  could  be  made  with  a 
good  grace.  If  there  were  any  parties 
who  could  bear  better  than  another  this 
obstruction  of  the  lungs  which  appeared  so 
formidable  in  the  eyes  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  surely  it  was  the  wealthier 
class  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  who  could 
escape  with  ease  from  town  before  the  in- 
convenience of  it,  if  inconvenience  there 
should  be  any,  reached  them. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  aware  that  the 
Commission  was  powerless,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Government.  With  regard 
to  the  preparations  for  this  exhibition, 
however,  perhaps  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Carlisle)  would  state  what  he  meant  by 
**  temporary  inconvenience." 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  meant  that  it 
would  only  be  for  one  year. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  if  these 
preparations  wer^  otA^  \.Q\i^^^x  w:kft^««t^ 
they  ^oxAdi  i^tvi^  ^^^  «x.^^mw^-    ^^ 
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should  like  to  know  also  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  cattle.  The  preparations 
proposed  to  be  made  would,  he  feared,  ren- 
der the  west  end  of  the  town  utterly  unin- 
habitable during  the  period  for  which  they 
lasted. 

A  Noble  PEER  asked,  whether  it  was 
intended  to  remove  any  of  the  trees  on  the 
site  of  the  proposed  buildings  ? 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  replied  in  the 
negative. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THE  JOURNEYMEN  TAILOllS  OF  THE 
METROPOLIS  —  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  CLOTH- 
ING. 

Earl  WALDEGRAVE  called  the  at- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  the 
case  of  the  journeymen  tailors  in  the  me- 
tropolis, as  regarded  the  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  clothing  to  the  Custom  House, 
Ordnance,  Police,  and  Navy  of  the  country. 
The  noble  Earl  was  almost  inaudible,  but 
was  undei*8tood  to  represent  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  journeymen  tailors  of  the 
metropolis,  and  especially  of  those  who 
were  employed  by  the  middlemen  who  un- 
dertook the  execution  of  portions  of  the 
Government  contracts.  He  believed  that 
such  scenes  of  distress  might  be  witnessed 
among  this  class  of  persons  as  their  Lord- 
ships could  scarcely  conceive  of,  for  their 
earnings  were  so  small  as  to  enable  them 
with  difficulty  to  pay  for  their  lodgings, 
leaving  them  scarcely  anything  for  board 
and  lodging.  He  trusted  the  Government 
would  take  the  case  of  the  journeymen 
tailors  into  its  consideration,  especially  of 
those  employed  in  the  execution  of  Govern- 
ment contracts,  and  see  if  something  could 
not  be  done  for  their  relief. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL  be- 
lieved that  the  condition  of  these  journey- 
men tailors  was  most  deplorable,  and  was 
only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  state  of  the 
unfortunate  needlewomen.  The  whole 
operative  class,  he  believed,  were  suffering 
the  greatest  distress  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  any  one  reading  the  letters  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  on  **  Labour  and 
the  Poor,**  would  find  that  the  journeymen 
shoemakers  were  equal  sufferers  with  the 
journeymen  tailors.  He  admitted  the  dif- 
ficulty of  legislating  upon  the  subject,  and 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  give  effect  to  any 
regulations  upon  the  question  of  labour. 
There  were  two  main  causes  from  which, 
in  h\&  opinion,  the  sufferings  amotvg  lUe^e 


and  free  trade.  In  proportion  as  the  Mb- 
ries  and  purchasing  means  of  the  populi. 
tion  were  contracted,  and  consumption  4 
minished,  so  wero  the  means  of  obtaima^ 
employment  by  these  artisan  classes  diai- 
nished.  It  was  in  times  of  great  wast  isi 
pressure  that  Jews,  like  Moses  and  Soi, 
stepped  forward  and  offered  articles  at  « 
cheap  a  rate,  that  persons  with  contrsetej 
means  could  not  afford  to  go  to  otto 
sources  for  their  clothing.  He  beliefe4 
that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  «f 
the  working  population  were  suffering,  lod 
that  their  numbers  were  increasing  ererj 
day.  He  thought  that  this  suffering  wm 
the  natural  result  of  undulj  reducing  tke 
means  of  one  class  of  the  people,  to  tke 
necessary  injury  of  other  classes.  TW 
surplus  wages  of  the  artisan  and  laboaifr 
had  come  down;  he  believed  they  wmU 
come  still  further  down,  and  that  tbdr 
sufferings  would  be  augmented.  He  shooii 
be  glad  to  know  that  he  was  wrong  in  en- 
tertaining these  views;  but  how  by  and  bf 
these  people  were  to  provide  out  of  their 
wages  for  their  wives  and  families  he  wu 
thoroughly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWT^'E: 
As  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Waldegra?e)  hu 
thought  proper  to  call  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty  s  Government  to  this  subject 
and  has  expressed  a  hope  that  ther  will 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  he 
complains,  I  think  it  necessary  to  addrnt 
a  few  words  to  your  Lordships.  Confining 
myself  to  the  particular  case  with  whitb 
the  noble  Earl  has  made  himself  familitf, 
the  case  of  the  journeymen  tailors,  I  im 
not  for  a  moment  going  to  contend  thii 
they  are  not  a  class  as  deserving  the  attri- 
tion of  the  Government  and  of  the  coantij 
as  any  other  description  of  workmen  ii 
the  country.  But  I  do  not  think  it  poui- 
ble  for  the  Government,  or  for  Parliament, 
in  the  face  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  ^ 
mand,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  thit 
class,  or  to  do  anything  to  guard  agsitfi 
that  depression  which  may  affect  thote 
carrying  on  any  trade  in  tliis  countir. 
The  noble  Earl  has  adverted  to  the  STStos 
of  contracts,  and  has  expressed  his  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Government. 
by  regulating  these  contracts,  to  ameliorste 
the  condition  of  the  workpeople.  But  the 
noble  Earl  must  bo  aware  that  the  whole 
business  of  the  country  in  this  respect  is 
carried  on  by  a  system  of  contracts;  and  if 
the  Government  abandons  that  system,  the 
only  course  left  open  to  the  Government  ii 
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nufacture  of  clothing,  and  all  those  other 
things  with  which  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Government  should  he  supplied.  Short  of 
this — if,  for  instance,  we  attempted  to  in- 
troduce a  system  with  respect  to  limiting 
the  amount  of  wages,  and  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  articles  and  work  re- 
Quired,  1  think  wo  should  he  opening  the 
door  to  a  system  of  imposition  which  would 
throw  additional  hurdens  on  the  Exchequer, 
and  prevent  the  puhlic  heing  served  on  the 
aame  terms  as  now.  With  respect  to  the 
Government  either  altering  the  present 
system  of  supplying  the  puhlic  necessaries, 
or  recommending  the  Legislature  to  adopt 
any  measure  for  altering  hy  law  the  wages 
now  given,  and  for  introducing  a  scale, 
possibly  required  in  this  trade,  and  not  by 
other  classes,  I  do  not  think  that  any  such 
interference  would  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess, or  ultimately  with  advantage  to  that 
particular  class  of  persons  to  whom  the 
noble  Earl  has  alluded,  however  deserving 
they  may  be. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1850. 

BiiNUTEB.]      Public  Bills. — 1**  Extramural  In- 
terments. 
2°  Factories. 

Reported. — Mutiny  ;  Marine  Mutiny. 
3"  Titles  of  Religious  Congregations  (Scotland). 

RAILWAY  BILLS. 

Mr.  £.  ELLICE,  seeing  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  his  place,  begged  to  state  to  the 
House  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him 
to  give  the  notice  of  Motion  that  appeared 
on  the  paper  with  respect  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  certain  clause  in  Railway  Bills. 
The  clause  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
referred  only  to  existing  rigbts^ — it  re- 
ferred only  to  obligations  that  had  been 
confirmed,  sanctioned,  and  created  by  Par- 
liament— it  referred  only  to  obligations  in 
the  nature  of  debentures,  bonds,  or  gua- 
rantees, or  whatever  denomination  they 
came  under,  that  had  legal  rights  attached 
to  them;  and  all  he  asked  to  do  was,  to 
secure  to  the  parties  that  held  those  obli- 
gations the  full  exercise  of  the  legal  rights 
they  at  present  possess.  It  was  a  fact 
that  was  perfectly  notorious,  that  a  large 
amount  of  property  had  been  invested  in 
those  securities.  They  had  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  moat  unexceptional 

VOL,  CIX.    [third  «ejues.] 


sources  of  investment,  and  consequently 
money  not  otherwise  usually  employed  for 
speculation — trust-money,  and  other  mo- 
neys of  that  description — had  been  in- 
vested in  this  species  of  property.  It  was 
quite  obvious  they  should  prefer  it,  for 
they  considered  that  they  lent  their  money 
on  the  security  of  Act  of  Parliament,  and, 
in  fact,  on  the  good  faith  of  that  House. 
He  did  not  think  the  sufficiency  of  the 
property  on  which  the  obligation  was  taken 
at  all  entered  into  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion— that  was  at  the  risk  of  the  parties 
advancing  the  money;  they  took  the  secu- 
rity of  Parliament,  and  then  rested  upon 
their  relative  positions  as  creditor  and 
debtor,  and  all  he  asked  was  to  preserve 
inviolate  their  rights  as  creditors  over  the 
property  of  the  debtors.  Bills  had  been 
introduced  this  year  which  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  destruction  or  injury  of  the  securi- 
ties possessed  by  these  parties.  On  the  pre- 
ceding night  the  House  at  once  very  pro- 
perly rejected  a  Bill  that  had  been  brought 
in  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  away 
from  parties  that  had  advanced  their 
money  their  guarantee  for  the  security  of 
it.  At  all  events  the  Bill  was  to  give  the 
company  power  to  alter  the  guarantee,  and 
the  House  repudiated  that  attempt,  which 
he  would  say  was  an  attempt  at  spoliation. 
He  thought  the  result  would  prevent  any 
overt  attempts  being  made  of  a  similar 
nature.  He  had  stated  on  the  preceding 
night  that  other  Bills  had  been  introduced 
by  which,  in  an  indirect  manner,  the  same 
object  would  be  attained.  He  had  declined 
to  mention  the  particular  cases,  and  would 
not  do  so,  because  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  only  to  one  or  two  Bills,  and  there 
might  be  more  Bills  in  a  similar  position; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  such  Bills  had 
been  introduced,  and  the  alarm  there- 
by created  amongst  the  holders  of  this 
species  of  property  was  very  great,  and 
was  followed  by  a  great  depreciation  of 
that  property.  In  support  of  this  state- 
ment ho  had  only  to  refer  to  hreviats  be- 
fore the  House,  which  had  been  published, 
with  notes  appended  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Railways,  stating  that  attempts  were 
made  to  give  a  preference  over  past  gua- 
rantees, and  no  security  was  given  that 
the  past  obligations  of  the  companies  were 
to  be  maintained.  If  there  had  been  any 
notice  of  the  circumstance  by  the  House, 
the  clause  referred  to  in  his  notice  of  Mo- 
tion would  perhaps  be  unnecessary;  hu.t 
no  such  notice  ViaiV\tk^  \ie«\i  \."e5iA^  <^^  ^^% 
and  t^eae  no\«&  \i»iVvn\|»  \K^^3^^  i^-t^Na^^ 
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public,  it  was  natural  that  alarm  should  be 
created.  In  the  absence  of  anj  such  no- 
tice, persons  miglit  think  that  the  House 
was  inattentive  to  their  interests ;  and 
though  they  had  hitherto  considered  that 
they  held  their  property  inviolate,  they 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  value 
was  to  be  affected.  Ho  thought  that  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  would  be  found  in  the 
adoption  of  the  course  proposed  by  him. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  a  matter  to  be  left 
to  the  Committee  at  all.  He  thought  there 
was  a  great  public  principle  at  stake,  involv- 
ing the  good  faith  of  the  House,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  a  matter  which  the  House 
itself  ought  to  settle.  He  knew  it  might 
be  said  that  a  majority  of  shareholders 
being  guaranteed  might  compel  the  mino- 
rity to  succumb.  He  held  it  as  a  principle, 
that  if  a  person  bought  a  security  on  which 
an  Act  of  Parliament  sets  a  value,  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
tho  House,  by  any  act  of  the  House  to  take 
away  from  the  value  of  that  security.  As 
an  individual  he  had  a  right  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Parliament  for  what  he  bought  on 
tho  faith  of  Parliament.  This  clause  was 
verbatim  a  clause  introduced  last  year  by 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  into  the 
unopposed  Bills  brought  before  him.  He 
(Mr.  Ellice)  had  conmiunicated  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  they  felt  that  it  was 
a  matter  that  required  great  consideration. 
It  was  probable  that  this  clause  would  not 
carry  the  matter  far  enough — that  it  was 
not  stringent  enough;  and  having  received 
an  assurance  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  the  subject  would  command  his 
attention,  as  also  tho  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Railways,  in  order  to  devise 
means  whereby  the  parties  who  had  so  in- 
vested their  money  would  be  duly  secured, 
he  would  withdraw  his  Motion,  and  leave 
tho  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  Ho  thought  that  was  the 
course  that  would  be  most  satisfactory  to 
the  House,  and  conducive  to  the  interest  of 
the  parties. 

Mil.  W.  PATTEN  had  intended  to  op- 
pose the  introduction  of  this  clause,  but 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  it 
was  better  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tho  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Ifo  was  sure  the  right  hun.  Gentleman 
would  produce  such  a  clause  as  would 
ofToct  the  ohjects  they  had  in  view,  with- 


standing Orders  Gommittee,  he  wai  avui 
that  there  were  cas^s  in  which  the  iIm» 
holders  themselTes  were  asking  relief  fnm 
the  difficulties  in  which  thej  were  plaeei. 
and  where  they  were  about  stoppiDgfn- 
ceedings  from  the  inabilitj  to  raise  famk 

Mb.  LABOUCHfiRE  thought  that  the 
House  should  hold  as  a  general  role  thit 
those  who  had  preference  shares  shoiU 
not  be  deprived  of  the  security  they  poi- 
sessed.  He  thought«  however,  the  eUvi 
would  require  consideration  before  tb 
House  could  agree  to  adopt  it,  and  be  «■ 
willing  to  consider  in  what  form  the  How 
could  most  conrenientlj  and  properly  cftct 
the  object  desired. 

Motion,  by  leare,  withdrawn. 

ADMIRALTY  CONTRACTS. 

Colonel  CHATTERTON,  pursosota 
notice,  begged  to  ask  the  First  hmi  i 
the  Admiralty  if  the  Admiralty,  in  8ff- 
tember  last,  accepted  tenders  for  the  n^ 
ply  of  1 ,500  tierces  of  nayy  pork  fnw  i 
Hamburg  house,  at  bl,  6«.  6cl.  per  tient 
refusing  tenders  from  Irish  protision  «r- 
chants  for  the  supply  of  that  article?  atf 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  continnett 
throw  open  the  supply  in  future  to  fomi 
competition?  and  whether  he  had  beik 
that  the  provisions  supplied  by  foreign  cos- 
tract  were  recently  rejected  by  an  emigrvt 
ship  at  Portsmouth,  as  bad,  and  greatlj  ii- 
ferior  to  provisions  made  up  in  Ireland  J 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  said,  that  for  io« 
years  past  the  contracts  for  provisions  fir* 
nished  to  the  Admiralty  had  been  opeo  ti 
foreign  as  well  as  to  home  traders;  and 
with  regard  to  the  first  question  firt 
to  him  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Menbff 
for  Cork,  he  had  to  state  that  it  was  qiiti 
true  that  in  September  last  the  Adminln 
advertised  for  6,000  tierces  of  pork,  d 
which  1,500  were  taken  by  a  forci^B 
house.  With  reference  to  the  second  qstf- 
titm  which  had  been  put  to  him,  he  n« 
no  reason  to  make  any  alteration  in  tb 
present  practice;  and  as  to  the  remuniil 
question,  he  had  only  to  observe  that  tki 
Emigration  Commissioners  were  not  ondtf 
tho  control  of  the  Admiralty,  and  tkil» 
consequently,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  ti 
say  whether  they  had  rejected  any  of  tkt 
Qovemment  stores.  He  could  state,  hov- 
ever,  that  the  prorisions  in  question,  n 
far  as  they  had  been  supplied  to  our  o*i 
Navv,  had  turned  out  to  be  Tery  good. 

CoLoicEL  CHATTERTON    then    csh 
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tion  referred  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  asked  if  any  con- 
tracts for  provisions  had  been  taken  by 
foreign  houses  in  previous  years  ? 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  could  not  say;  but 
tenders  had  been  received  from  foreign 
houses  on  former  occasions. 

Subject  dropped. 

SLAVE  TRADE. 

Mr.  HUTT  rose  to  bring  before  the 
Hoiise  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  on  this  subject,  and  said  that  the 
time  had  at  last  arrived  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reports  of  two  Committees 
of  that  House,  appointed  to  consider  the 
best  means  which  Great  Britain  could  adopt 
for  providing  for  the  final  extinction  of  the 
slave  trade,  it  became  his  duty  to  submit  a 
Motion  to  the  House  upon  that  grave  and 
important  subject.  The  Motion  to  which 
he  called  their  attention  was,  in  effect,  that 
it  was  expedient  for  this  country  to  desist 
from  all  acts  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade 
by  force  of  arms.  To  carry  out  that  de- 
claration, it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  ne- 
cessary that  this  country  should  be  released 
from  all  its  treaties  and  engagements  which 
bound  her  to  the  maintenance  of  the  African 
squadron.  A  conviction  of  the  expediency 
of  adopting  such  a  course  was  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
both  Committees  of  which  he  was  the  ohaif- 
man.  The  House  would  permit  him  to 
advert  for  a  moment  to  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts which  had  been  made  to  decry  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  1849,  by 
stating  that  it  was  carried  only  by  his 
casting  vote.  ["  Hear,  hear !  **]  He  would 
only  say,  in  reply  to  those  cheers,  that  if 
that  statement  had  been  confined  merely 
to  writers  in  newspapers,  or  to  scribblers 
of  pamphlets,  he  should  have  left  them 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  last  word 
upon  that,  as  upon  all  other  points  of  the 
slave-trade  controversy;  but  as  the  obser- 
vation was  made  by  Members  of  this  House, 
and  especially  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Session  of  Parhament,  and  that,  too, 
when  ho  (Mr.  Hutt)  was  absent  from  ill- 
ness, he  thought  it  was  necessary  he  should 
now  notice  it.  He  heard  with  regret  and 
with  much  surprise  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  made  that  statement,  for  he  (Mr. 
Hutt)  thought  it  was  scarcely  becoming  the 
high  character  and  position  of  that  noble 
Lord.  The  statement  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
those  half'truihs  that  diaiDgenaous  men 


resorted  to  when  they  were  endeavouring 
to  steal  an  advantage  which  they  could 
not  honourably  acquire.  The  facts  of  the 
case  were  very  simple — at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Committee  of  1848  a  general  wish 
was  expressed  that  some  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  inquiry  should  be  undertaken . 
by  those,  and  by  those  only,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  beginning  of  iti  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  before  the  next  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  two  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  had  ceased  to  be  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Courtenay 
had  gone  to  the  board  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Barklyhad  accept- 
ed the  ofiSce  of  Governor  of  British  Guiana. 
These  gentlemen  were,  consequently,  ex- 
cluded from  further  pursuing  the  inquiry. 
It  happened,  too,  that  they  were  both  taken 
from  the  majority  upon  the  great  matter 
at  issue  between  them,  and,  Consequently, 
if  in  the  Committee  of  1849  the  repol't  was 
carried  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
chairman,  the  circumstance  must  be  at- 
tributed to  that  fact,  and  not  to  any  change 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  any  Members  of 
the  Committee,  which  had  been  both  in- 
sinuated and  asserted.  It  must  be  ascribed 
to  one  of  those  casualties,  arising  from  the 
accidental  absence  of  Members  —  an  acci- 
dent which  would  sometimes  occur  both 
in  that  House  and  in  Committees;  and 
he  should  think  that  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  the  last 
man  to  appeal  to  as  the  occasion  for  taking 
a  just  expression  of  opinion.  The  report 
of  the  last  Committee  was,  under  these 
circumstances,  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority,  in  every  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  Mr.  Barkly  was  one  of  the  West 
Indian  body  —  men  with  whose  votes  he 
(Mr.  Hutt)  did  not  hope  to  bo  favoured 
that  night  —  and  Lord  Courtenay  was 
placed  by  him  (Mr.  Hutt)  on  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  request  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  now  represented  the  county  of  Devon, 
and  by  other  Gentlemen  whose  minds  had 
yet  to  undergo  the  change  which  a  full 
consideration  of  the  evidence  effected  upon 
the  just  and  honourable  mind  of  Lord 
Courtenay  himself.  Having  thus  endea- 
voured to  free  the  report  of  the  Committee 
from  those  prejudices  which  it  had  been  the 
effort  of  some  parties  to  raise  against  it, 
he  would  proceed  to  state  to  the  House 
those  facts  and  circumstances  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  justified 
that  reports.  It  was  now  thirty-otv^  ^<&»x% 
since  Great  'feT\\.*AT\,  \kvq\T\%  xia^^SK^Nfe^ 
Yteioua  trea\i^B  V\\\i  Vst«v^\i.  '^XAXfc^  Vs^ 
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the  suppression   of  the   slave   trade,   de- 
8pat<!hed  to  the  coast  of  Africa  armed  ves- 
sels to  carry  the  object  of  those  treaties  into 
execution.     Then  began  that  memorable 
blockade  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  true 
character  of  which,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances of  its  final  abandonment,  had  yet 
to  be  written  in  our  history.     They  had  no 
sooner  taken  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  than  that  trade  began 
to  increase.    Up  to  1815  the  highest  num- 
ber of  persons  exported  as  slaves  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  was  90,000^;  in  1819  it 
had  amounted  to  105,000,  and  the  numbers 
continued  to  increase  under  circumstances 
of  aggravated  atrocity.    Such,  indeed,  was 
the  progress  of  the  slave  trade  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  as  British  Minister 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  acting  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Canning,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  laid  be- 
fore the   assembled  Ministers   and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  of  Europe  a  memo- 
randum, to  one  part  of  which  he  would 
presume  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
the  House.     In  his  (Mr.  Hutt*s)  opinion 
this    memorandum    deserved    the    utmost 
consideration;  for  the  language  it  employed 
and  the  description  which  it  gave  of  the 
slave  trade  under  the  influence  of  our  mea- 
sures of  suppression,  was  the  language  and 
description  such  as  any  eloquent  person 
who  might  now  speak  on  the  subject  would 
apply  to  the  present  state  of  that  trade. 
The  extract  from  the  memorandum  sub- 
mitted by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, 1822,  ran  thus: — 

"  I  have  the  moans  of  proving  that  the  slave 
trade  has  hccn,  since  the  year  1815,  and  now  is, 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has  been  at 
any  former  period.  This  contraband  trade  is  at- 
tended by  circumstances  much  more  horrible  than 
anything  that  has  ever  been  known  to  former 
times.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  the 
horrors  respecting  it,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
all  the  attempts  at  prevention  have  tended  to  in- 
crease the  aggregate  of  human  suffering,  and  the 
waste  of  human  life  in  a  ratio  far  exceeding  the 
increase  of  positive  numbers  carried  off  into  sla- 
very. The  dread  of  detection  suggests  expedients 
of  concealment  productive  of  tlie  most  dreadful 
Bufferings  to  t)ie  cargo.  The  numbers  put  on 
board  each  vessel  are  ihr  from  being  ])roportioncd 
to  the  capacity  of  the  vessels,  and  the  mortality 
is  frightful  to  a  degree  unknown  since  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  was  first  called  to  the  horrors  of 
this  traffic.  There  is  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  it  would  have  been  far  more  consoling  to 
humnniry,  and  that  by  far  a  smaller  number  of  hu- 
man beings  would  have  lost  their  lives  by  linger- 
ing and  cruel  suffering,  if  the  trade  had  never  been 

abolished  by  the  laws  of  any  country."  .         ,    .        ,   ^  ^,  - 

WxitVaAvwi,  tUat  the  average  number  of  sUwf  ii- 

Such  was  the  dcscrlpt'ioii  oi  uie  ft\QA*e \.T^mQ\\xQA»sft\  *\siNa  i^sc€w|^  ^bKaSvMk  t  -rtwiiixUi 


under  blockade^  solemnly  addressed  to  the 
States  of  Europe  by  two  of  the  first  aa 
of  our  age  and  country,  Mr.  Canning  u^ 
the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and  at  a  tiM 
when  the  slave  trade  had  certainly  not  is- 
sumed  all  the  horrible  characters  vkicb 
now  belonged  to  it.  Some  efforts  were 
accordingly  made  to  render  more  effio- 
clous  the  work  of  suppression.  Meunni 
were  taken  for  increasing  the  Dumber 
of  our  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Afriet. 
By  and  by  steamboats  were  added  to  the 
sailing  vessels;  powers  were  obtained  froB 
almost  all  the  States  of  £uro|ie  eosbUig 
British  cruisers  to  visit  and  search  us- 
pccted  vessels  on  the  high  seas — Tesieli 
presumed  to  be  equipped  for  the  sUts  ttdt 
were  made  the  objects  of  seizure,  and  vm 
all  broken  up.  Brazil,  Portugal,  and  Spa 
were  placed  under  the  influence  of  met 
rigid  treaties;  and  indeed  no  measure  cf 
coercion  that  could  suggest  itself  to  tU 
enthusiasm  of  Exeter  Hall,  or  the  attou^ 
ness  of  the  Foreign  Office,  was  overlooked 
on  our  part.  Well,  what  was  the  resah  of 
all  this  industry,  and  of  all  this  eiertioit 
He  had  read  the  description  given  by  ik 
Duke  of  Wellington  of  the  state  oiF  tb 
slave  trade,  and  our  influence  on  its  si^ 
pression  up  to  the  year  1822.  In  18S? 
an  eminent  individual,  one  loved  and  hes- 
cured  in  our  own  times,  and  certain  to  k 
well  remembered  hereafter,  gave  anotkr 
description  of  this  traffic.  In  1839.  Lure 
J.  Russell,  then  Secretary  for  the  Con- 
nies, addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  tv  I 
Treasury,  in  which  he  found  this  pse* 
sage : — 

"  The  state  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  bu  fcr 
some  time  past  engaged  much  of  the  atteotw  i^ 
Her  Majesty's  oonfldential  advisers.  In  vbKrfcr 
light  this  traffic  is  viewed,  it  must  be  regarded » 
an  evil  of  incalculable  maguitude;  the  injahns 
inflicts  on  the  lawful  commerce  of  this  courin. 
the  constant  expense  incurred  in  the  cmptoyBK*. 
of  ships  of  war  for  the  suppression  of  it,  and  thr 
annual  sacrifice  of  so  many  valuable  live*  is  tbi 
service,  however  deeply  to  be  lamented,  ait  t* 
the  most  disastrous  results  of  this  system.  T» 
lionour  of  the  British  Crown  is  compromised  J? 
the  habitual  evasion  of  the  treaties  subsistug  be- 
tween Her  Majesty  and  foreign  Powers  for  Utt 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  the  caUmiutf 
which,  in  defiance  of  religion,  humanity,  and  jtf- 
tice,  are  inflicted  on  a  hirge  proportion  of  tk 
African  continent,  are  such  as  cannot  be  cosuv- 
plated  without  the  deepest  and  most  lirelj  coe- 
cem .  To  estimate  the  actual  extent  of  tbe  ktti? 
slave  trade  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  u 
attempt  of  extreme  difficulty :  nor  can  anvthiEf 
more  than  a  general  approximation  to  the  tnU 
be  made.    But  I  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  i^ 
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rica  and  the  West  Indies,  from  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  annually  exceeds  100,000." 

The  noble  Lord  took  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  only,  and  the  average  number  of 
negroes.     It  continued — 

''  In  this  estimate  a  yery  large  deduction  is 
made  for  the  exaggerations  which  are  more  or  less 
inseparable  from  all  statements  on  a  subject  so 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings  of  every  im- 
partial and  disinterested  witness.  But,  making 
this  deduction,  the  number  of  slaves  actually 
landed  in  the  importing  countries  affords  but  a 
very  imperfect  indication  of  the  real  extent  of  the 
calamities  which  this  traffic  inflicts  on  its  victims. 
No  record  exists  of  the  multitudes  who  perish  in 
the  overland  journey  to  the  African  coast,  or  in 
the  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  or  of  the  still 
greater  number  who  &lla  sacrifice  to  the  war&re, 
pillage,  and  cruelties  by  which  the  slave  trade  is 
ted.  Unhappily,  however,  no  fact  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  such  an  importation  as  I  have 
mentioned  presupposes  and  involves  a  waste  of 
human  life,  and  a  sum  of  human  misery,  proceed- 
ing from  year  to  year,  without  respite  or  intermis- 
sion, to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  subject 
the  most  painful  of  any  which,  in  the  survey  of 
the  condition  of  mankind,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
template. The  preceding  statement  unavoidably 
suggests  the  inquiry,  why  the  costly  efforts  in 
which  Great  Britain  has  so  long  been  engaged 
for  repressing  the  foreign  slave  trade  have  proved 
thus  ineffectual  ?  Without  pausing  to  enumerate 
the  many  concurrent  causes  of  failure,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  such  is  the  difference  between 
the  price  at  which  a  slave  is  bought  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  price  for  which  he  is  sold  in 
Brazil  or  Cuba,  that  the  importer  receives  back 
his  purchase  money  tenfold  on  the  safe  arrival  of 
his  vessel  at  the  port  of  destination.  We  most 
add  to  this  exciting  motive  the  security  which  is 
derived  from  insurances  and  insurance  companies, 
which  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  com- 
bine powerful  interests.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, to  repress  the  foreign  slave  trade  by  a 
marine  guard*  would  scarcely  be  possible  if  the 
whole  British  Navy  could  be  employed  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  an  evil  which  can  never  be  ade- 
quately encountered  by  any  system  of  mere  pro- 
hibition and  penalties.  Her  Majesty's  confiden- 
tial advisers  are  therefore  compelled  to  admit  the 
conviction  that  it  is  indispensable  to  enter  upon 
some  new  preventive  system." 

It  was  very  true  that  those  statements 
were  made  with  a  view  to  support  the 
Niger  expedition ;  but,  as  he  was  sure  they 
were  made  in  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and 
truth,  all  the  general  allegations .  aid  gen- 
eral facts  brought  forward,  must  be  of 
general  application,  and  he  did  the  noble 
Lord  no  wrong  in  reading  those  passages, 
though  they  were  disconnected  from  the 
subject  of  the  Niger  expedition.  But  that 
was  not  all.  In  the  following  year — 1840, 
a  great  assembly  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall. 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  took 
the  chair  upon  that  occasion.  He  was 
supported  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Goyemment,    by  the   right  hon. 


Baronet  whom  he  saw  opposite,  by  both 
the  hon.  Members  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  by  a  perfect  constellation  of  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  by  well-dressed 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  thousands.  He 
had  been  accused  of  using  strong  language, 
and  entertaining  some  very  rash  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade.  He 
would  ask  the  House  to  attend  to  the 
resolutions  of  that  elegant  and  well-con- 
ducted assembly  in  Exeter  Hall.  The 
first  resolution  was  moved  by  Sir  F.  Bux- 
ton, and  seconded  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  then  Bishop  of  Chester : — 

"  That,  notwithstanding  the  measures  hitherto 
adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  trade 
in  slaves,  the  traffic  has  increased,  and  continues 
to  increase  under  circumstances  of  aggravated 
horror." 

The  second  resolution  was  moved  by  Dr. 
Lushington,  and  seconded  by  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce,  now  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  : — 

"  That  the  utter  fiiilure  of  every  attempt  by 
treaty,  by  remonstrance,  and  by  naval  armaments 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  slave  trade,  proves 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  preventive  policy 
founded  on  different  and  higher  principles." 

He  said  that  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  he  had  the  hon- 
our of  being  chairman,  brought  forward 
no  allegation  more  positive  than  that, 
either  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
slave  trade,  or  the  means  of  suppressing 
it.  But  surprised  was  he  that  the  per- 
sons now  undertaking  to  defend  this  sys- 
tem, then  stood  forward  as  its  accusers. 
That  year  and  some  subsequent  years  were 
distinguished  by  a  temporary  but  remark- 
able diminution  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
there  were  certain  naval  officers  who  were 
anxious  to  persuade  the  world  that  that 
diminution  was  caused  by  their  presence 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  certainly  be- 
lieved that  Captain  Denman  and  Captain 
Matson  were  most  zealous  and  energetic 
officers  ;  but  when  they  claimed  to  them- 
selves and  their  plans  and  performances 
the  merit  of  greatly  reducing  the  slave 
trade  at  that  period,  he  thought  they  were 
suffering  in  some  respect  under  that  delu- 
sion which  led  a  parish  sexton  to  believe 
that  the  piety  and  exemplary  attendance 
on. Divine  worship  in  his  parish  were  en- 
tirely explained  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
tolled  the  church  bell.  It  was  very  true 
that  at  that  period  Captain  Denman  was 
at  his  post,  but  there  were  other  qajI  <A:t 
more  ^iieTtxA  «b|^YvcA«ik  «X'^q^*   "^^^^^ 
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near  him  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiraltj, 
who,  about  that  period,  happened  to  he 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
remember,  though  other  persons  might 
have  forgotten  it,  that  the  period  to  which 
he  was  now  adverting  was  a  period  of 
great  mercantile  depression.  That  depres- 
sion affected  the  slave  trade  quite  as  much 
as  the  lenfitimate  branches  of  commerce. 
That  was  one  of  the  concurrent  causes  of 
the  great  diminution  of  the  slave  trado  at 
that  period.  But  there  was  another  of  a 
very  remarkable  character.  At  that  time 
both  Cuba  and  Brazil  were  honestly  en- 
gaged in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  into  those  countries.  Mr. 
Gore  Ouslej,  the  British  Minister  at  Rio, 
whose  despatches  at  that  time  had  some 
years  after  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  attributed  the  diminution  in  the 
country  in  which  he  was  placed  mainly  to 
the  exertions  made  by  the  then  Brazilian 
Minister  of  Marine  —  that  excellent  man 
Senor  Cavalcanti.  At  the  same  period 
Cuba  was  governed  by  General  Valdcz.  In 
1843  General  Valdez  was  removed,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Anti- Slavery  Minis- 
try of  Brazil  went  out  of  office.  Com- 
merce revived,  and  with  that  revival,  not- 
withstanding the  improved  efficiency  of 
our  fleet,  revived  all  the  horrors  of  the 
slave  trade.  In  1842  tho  number  of  slaves 
exported  from  Africa  had  sunk  down  to 
very  nearly  30.000;  in  1843  it  rose  to 
55,000;  in  1846  it  was  76,000;  in  1847 
it  was  84,000;  and  though  they  had  not 
been  been  furnished  with  any  public  means 
of  ascertaining  the  number  in  the  last 
year,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  slave 
trade  was  now  advancing,  he  had  learnt, 
from  such  means  as  were  open  to  him, 
that  the  slave  trade  was  last  year,  and  is 
still,  in  a  state  of  unusual  activity;  and, 
indeed,  he  found  in  a  paper  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Plouse  at  the  close  of  last 
year  some  statements,  from  persons  well 
qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  which 
went  to  justify  that  opinion.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  paper,  called  '*  A  Mission  to 
the  King  of  Ashantce  and  Dahomey,'* 
containing  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Cruickshank,  in  a  letter  written  from 
Whydah,  at  the  close  of  1848.  lie  said — 

••  It  is  a  distrossinjir  triitli,  that  our  present 
blockade  is  no  ciii-ck  whatever  to  the  slave  tr.-ide ; 
it  is  flourishing  at  this  numiont  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  last  ai'counts  from  linizil  reports  more 
than  8,000  sl.ives  in  tlio  market  there  without 
anj  jmrehaser;  and  not  loi^ago  acarj^o  of  slavei 
arrived  at  tho  samo  place,  wUVcVi  {ouii^  iwcVi  » 


bad  markei  that  thej  were  givMi  up  Ut  ^ 
freight.  In  presence  of  such  facts  ai  these— m4 
the  additional  iact,  that,  during  the  whale  ptiid 
that  we  have  maintained  cruisers  on  the  cmk. 
the  slave  trade  has  gone  on  unintemptedly—vt 
must  be  convinced  of  the  futility  of  such  atritca. 
it  appears  to  mo  to  aerre  no  other  purpuc  tbi 
to  increase  the  horrors  of  tho  traffic.  Id  tW  iia 
place,  the  certainty  of  losing  a  considenUe  fn- 
portion  by  capture  increase*  the  slave  meickui^ 
orders  for  supply  to  tho  ahive-hunting  Afhoi 
kings,  and  so  renders  more  frequent  and  iuctsiul 
their  cruel  forays.  In  the  next  place,  the  pKOfr 
tions  necessary  to  avoid  the  cruisers  oblige  tk 
slavers  to  cram  these  miserable  objects  into  tk 
stifling  holds  of  small  vessels,  where  it  i«  vel 
known  that  thousands  die  from  suffocation,  h 
addition  to  this,  I  believe  I  may  add,  tlut,  il 
sometimes  happens  that  the  slave  merclont  hi 
bcon  more  fortunate  than  he  calculated  upon,  u^ 
that  more  of  his  slavers  have  escaped  eapcBi 
tliau  he  expected ;  ho  docs  not,  therefore,  nqun 
the  additional  lot  of  slaves  who  have  been  hMoid 
down  for  him  ;  so  that  they  arc  left  sometinsi  u 
starve  in  the  bands  of  their  captors,  and  ua^ 
timos  are  led  forth  to  gratify  them  with  tks 
tortures.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  but  that  oack 
of  this  incredible  suffering  would  be  avoided  i 
there  wore  no  cruisers." 

Such,  then,  was  the  end  we  had  arrirai 
at  after  a  period  of  tliirty  years,  in  wbiek 
we  had  beeu  engaged  in  this  work  of  sa^ 
pression.  But  there  was  one  feature  ii 
this  history  of  suppression  which  was  vcQ 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  House.  Up 
to  1840  tlic  slave  trado  of  Brazil  was  per- 
fectly free.  Wc  could  not  then  molest  tk 
slave  trade  south  of  tho  equator.  TW 
noble  Foreign  Secretary  said,  before  tlie 
Committee  —  doubtless  the  noble  Lord 
would  recollect — that  up  to  the  bcgiDning 
of  1840  the  importation  of  slayes  into  Bn- 
zil  was  practically  unrestricted.  At  tin 
beginning  of  1840  we  acauircd  the  rigfcl 
to  suppress  the  slave  trade  south  of  the 
lino,  and  we  stationed  our  armed  crasieif 
as  they  had  since  been  placed  ;  and  vhel 
was  the  result  ?  IIo  asked  not  what  wsi 
the  temporary,  but  the  permanent  and  retl 
result  of  the  cbange  ?  It  was  perfectly 
true,  that,  in  the  outset*  our  cruisers,  bj 
going  among  the  slavers  before  they  hai 
learnt  the  art  of  smuggling,  captured  s 
great  number  of  them.  But  what  was 
now  tho  state  of  the  slave  trade  sontk 
of  tho  line  ?  It  was  going  on  with,  at 
least,  as  much  activity  as  before  our  shipe 
were  on  that  part  of  tho  coast.  It  leaUj 
made  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  the 
slave  trade  there  whether  wc  were  re- 
pressing it,  or  whether  the  importation 
of  slaves  into  Brazil  was  **  practically 
unrestricted,*'  to  use  the  words  of  tfaie 
noble  Lord.  Though  opposed  by  the  ut- 
\  iuc>«x  V\^\«xkfi.^  vcA  vigour  of  our  squadrooi 
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no  change  whatever  had  heen  produeed  in 
the  extent  of  the  slave  trade.     Najf  still 
further,  it  appeared  that  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  Brazil,  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  had  actually  overtaken  the 
demand,  stimulated  as  that  demand  had 
been  hy  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament 
by  admitting  Brazilian  sugar  into  the  mar- 
kets of  this  country.     During  the  last  six 
OP  seven  years  the  price  of  slaves  had  heen 
falling  in   the    Brasilian   market.       That 
faot   could  not  he  questioned  or  denied. 
It   was    estahlished   before  the   Oommitr 
tee  of  that  House,  as  hon.  Members  of 
that  Committee  would   recollect,  and  he 
found   it  confirmed  by  the  statements  of 
Lord    Howdcn    and    other    eminent  per- 
sons who  appeared  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  liords.      He  put  those 
simple  facts  before  the  common  sense  of 
the  House,  and  asked  was  it  possible  to 
believe  that  our  squadron  could  be  worth 
what  it  cost-^that  it  was,  in  faot,  worth  a 
straw — when  it  was  of  no  actual  difference 
to  the  slave  trade  whether  it  was  employed 
or  not,  and  when,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased demand  for  the  production  of  slave 
labour,  slaves  were  now  cheaper  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Brazil  than  when  the  slave  trade  was 
unrestricted.    There  was  another  fact  still. 
Up  to  1840  the  slave  trade  was  perfectly 
free  for,  at  least,  1,000  miles  south  of  the 
line.     It  might  be  supposed,  that,  as  our 
squadron  was  suppressing  the  slaye  trade 
i^orth  of  the  line,  the  slave  traders  would 
oonfine  their  operations  to  that  part  of  the 
coast  where  they  could  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness unmolested.    Was  that  the  fact  ?    No 
such  thing.     They  resorted,  in  defiance  of 
our  squadron,  in  vast  numbers  to  the  very 
cruising  ground  on  which  it  was  placed; 
and  hon.  Members  who  had  paid  attention 
to  the  blue  books  on  the  table  of  the  House 
would  ren)ark  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
slave  trade  to  Brazil  was  actually  carried 
on,  by  preference,  in  the  very  teeth  of  our 
squadron.     These  were  facts   that  could 
not  be  denied  or  gainsaid,  and  he  asked 
what  were  they  to  think  of  the  preventive 
merits  of  the  squadron  after  that  ?  and  yet 
they  had  the  statement  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  gravely  assuring    them   that   the 
slave  trade  was  greatly  reduced  in  amount, 
and  the  probable  increase  was  prevented 
by  our  efforts.     Our  efforts !     He  really 
wished  they  would  soberly  consider  against 
what  our  efforts  were  directed.  They  were 
undertaking  with  the  squadron  to  suppress 
a  contraband  trade  which  offered  to  those 
engaged  in  it  a  larger  gain  than  any  oth«r 


trade  ever  did  in  the  world.     It  wai  of  no 
use  to  say  that,  this  was  an  unholy  or  un- 
christian occupation.      Unquestionably  it 
was  so;  but  what  they  had  to  consider  was 
this,  that  being  a  lucrative  trade,  could 
they  suppress  it  by  force  of  arms  ?     There 
was  not  an  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  often  as  it  had  been  tried,  in  which 
a  lucrative  trade  under  such  circumstances 
was  BO  arrested.     They  all  knew  the  his- 
tory of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  when 
British  goods,  prohibited  on  the  Continent 
—excluded  from  the  ordinary  channels  of 
an  introduction  into  the  foreign  markets — 
forced  their  way,  in  defiance  of  the  con- 
centrated  powers  of   Napoleon,    through 
the  passes  of  Macedonia  into  almost  every 
capital    of  Burope,  and  frequently  were 
laid   at   the  very  door  of   the  Tuileries. 
Had  our  own  efforts  been  more  success- 
ful ?     Read  the  history  of  the  silk  trade 
up   to    1820.      He    recollected    an  hon. 
Friend  exhibiting  a  prohibited  bandana  in 
that  House  in  the  face  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  and  those  who  recol- 
lected the  whole  history  of  the  silk  duties 
would  come  to  the  conclusion   that  this 
country  never  could  have  prevented   the 
introduction  of  prohibited   silk  manufaoo 
tures.     Let  them  also  read  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the    Tobacco   Duties. 
Now,  in  this  country,  with  everything  in 
our  favour,  where  the   penal  laws  were 
readily  carried  into   execution,  with    an 
army  of  preventive  service  men  covering 
both  shores  and  sea,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  put  down  contraband  trades,  and 
yet  they  thought  they  could  do  it  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,    one-fourth    of    the 
habitable  globe,  where,  in  addition  to  other 
disadvantages,  we  had  the  whole  popula- 
tion striving  against  us,  and  almost  every 
other  nation  in  the  world  favouring  the 
trade.     They  needed  not  the  experience 
of  thirty  years  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  necessarily  fail.     It  was 
stated  by  a  great  English  writer,  nearly 
200  years  ago,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  and  his 
wise  observation  was  corroborated  and  con- 
firmed by  statesmen  and  political  writers 
of  succeeding  times,  that — 

"  he  that  will  give  an  higher  price  for  any  com- 
modity shall  obtain  it  by  something  or  other,  for 
such  is  the  foroe,  fi^ud,  and  subtlety  of  the  course 
of  trade." 

It  was  a  great   consolation  to  him  (Mr. 
Hntt),  who  had  undertaken  the  arduous 
duty  of  impeaching  our  suppressive  system, 
that  in  examining  the  evidence  laid  bo^^^xv^ 
PaxUameui  %q  Vqow  xIImX  V^^tv«^%V^\v^\^ 
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and  which  he  had  for  years  advocated  in 
that  House  on  this  suhject,  were  fully  cor- 
roborated and  supported  by  those  who, 
from  intimate  knowledge  of  their  applica- 
tion, were  the  best  qualified  to  judge  of 
their  merits.  He  would  not  trespass  on 
the  House  by  any  elaborate  analysis  of  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee — nor  was 
it  necessary.  The  Committee  examined  a 
great  variety  of  naval  officers,  travellers, 
merchants,  missionaries,  and  other  per- 
sons, and  had  elicited  from  them  a  great 
variety  of  conflicting  and  contradictory 
evidence.  It  was,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  many  of  those  witnesses,  and  espe- 
cially the  missionaries,  had  no  more  know- 
ledge of  this  slave  trade  than  if  they  had 
never  quitted  London;  and,  although  ge- 
nerally they  were  strongly  in  favour  of 
maintaining  the  squadron,  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  squadron  they  had  in  their  own 
persons  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all.  Of  the 
witnesses  called,  unquestionably  the  most 
important  were  the  naval  officers  engaged 
on  the  African  coast.  The  Committee 
had  examined  fourteen,  including  Captain 
Chads  and  Commodore  Hotham.  These 
fourteen  naval  officers  differed  widely  in 
their  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  it  was 
remarkable  that,  almost  without  exception, 
all  officers  who  had  had  recent  experience 
of  the  operations  of  the  slave  trade  were 
almost  hopeless  as  to  its  suppression. 
Those  who  had  the  strongest  hope  of  sup- 
pressing it,  were  those  who  had  not  seen 
anything  of  the  slave  trade  for  the  last 
seven  years.  Captain  Denman  had  no 
difficulty;  he  would  put  down  the  slave 
trade  in  two  years  by  a  plan  of  his  own. 
Captain  Matson  and  Captain  Butterfield 
also  believed  in  the  final  extinction  by 
force  within  a  limited  period  of  time,  al- 
though they  were  not  so  sanguine  as  Cap- 
tain Denman;  but  none  of  those  had  been 
on  the  coast  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years.  Captain  Denman  left  in  1843,  and 
since  then  the  slave  trade  has  been  going 
on,  gradually  improving  its  tactics  and 
sharpening  its  wits  and  increasing  all 
means  of  avoiding  detection.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  slave  trade  could 
have  been  put  down  in  1842  by  such 
plans  as  had  been  laid  before  the  public 
by  Captains  Denman  and  Matson.  The 
question  was  not  whether  the  slave  trade 
could  be  put  down  then  by  such  means, 
but  whether  the  slave  trade  could  be  so 
put  down  now;  and  he  found  the  naval 
officers  of  at  least  equal  experience  and 
of  almost  equal  sobriety  and  judgment  as 


Captain  Denman,  Btate  tbat  no  maimer  of 
managing  the  fleet  bj  cmising  ia  ahore  or 
off — no  burning  of  barracoons,  no  right  of 
search — no  plan  proceediD^  on  the  pria- 
ciple  of  force,  would  ever  auoceed  in  pot- 
ting down  the  slave  trade:  many  had  gone 
further,  and  thought  the  leaat  hopefol 
means  of  success  would  be  the  adoption  of 
Captain  Denman *8  system.  He  (Mr.  Hntt) 
had  stated  that  of  the  witnesaea  the  moot 
valuable  were  the  naval  oflBcera;  bat  hi 
was  sure  the  feeling  of  the  Houae  wooU 
go  with  him  when  he  said  that  of  the 
naval  officers  the  most  important  comma- 
nications  were  made  by  the  commanden- 
in-chief — those  who  had  held  the  command 
of  the  African  squadron.  Of  anch  offinn 
three  only  now  survived.  The  Gommitteo 
examined  two  of  those  gentlemen,  Captua 
Mansell  and  Sir  C.  Hotham.  Gaptaa 
Mansell  was  on  the  coast  of  Afriea  three 
years.  He  quitted  the  ooaat  in  1848, 
and  commanded  the  squadron  during  half 
the  time  he  was  on  the  coaat.  He  wae  n 
oflicer  of  great  intelligence  and  of  greet 
personal  distinction.  What  waa  hia  opin- 
ion on  the  question  now  before  the  Home! 
He  was  asked — 

'*  LookinjT  to  the  extent  of  that  coast,  and  tothi 
facilitiei  which  the  coast  affords  for  the  ahliMneiitaf 
slaves,  do  you  imagine  that  it  woald  bo  rfttgiMit 
bj  any  means  of  naval  force,  to  suppress  tlis  ibfi 
trade,  so  long  as  there  existed  a  high  *la>iwn4  §g 

slaves  on  the  other  side  of  the  At  Ian  tie  f I  ■■ 

perfectly  conTinced  that  it  would  be  impmrfWi 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  particabir  plan  ftr 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  tnde  whieh  has  bm 
proposed  and  strongly  recommended  by  CaptiB 
Dcumnn  ? — I  know  the  general  outline  of  the  pha 
Have  you  read  the  sketch  of  it  which  ha  subnuttil 
to  the  Admiralty  ? — Tes.  Do  you  think  that  thi 
vigorous  enforcement  of  that  system  would  sA^ 
tually  extinguish  the  slave  trade  f — I  cannot  tUik 
that  it  would.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  to  aa^ 
important  degree  diminish  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  though  bj  msHa 
of  that  system  of  blockade  some  staticms  might  to 
efiectually  restrained  in  regard  to  the  slave  tni^ 
the  slave  trade  would  shift  its  quarters  and  Imsk 
out  elsewhere? — I  entertain  no  doubt  whatsvv 
of  it." 

At  the  end  of  1846,  Captain  Hanaell  wis 
succeeded  hy  Sir  G.  Hotham.  It  waa  Mt 
for  him  to  speak  the  praise  of  Sir  C.  Hi^ 
than),  hut  this  he  might  yentare  to  aay, 
that  he  had  it  from  the  late  lamented  Fint 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  Sir  C.  Hotfaaa 
was  selected  for  the  command,  not  on  M- 
count  of  any  personal  or  political  intoroit, 
hut  entirely  because  he  was,  in  the  opinioa 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  the  fittoit 
officer  in  the  British  service  to  nndeitaka 
that  delicate  and  important  duty.     Sir  C. 
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Hotham  owed  his  appointment  entirely  to 
his  personal  qualifications;  and  in  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  he  displayed  no  de- 
ficiency of  those  high  qualities  hy  which  he 
had  acquired  the  distinction  of  heing  ap- 
pointed to  the  command.  He  (Mr.  Hutt) 
was  anxious  to  he  well  informed  on  this 
Buhject,  and  therefore  he  asked  Lord  John 
Hay  to  place  himself  in  the  witness's  chair 
while  he  asked  him  a  few  questions.  Lord 
John  Hay  was  himself  an  officer  of  high 
professional  distinction;  he  was  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  at  the  time,  and  a  Memher 
of  the  Committee,  and  he  helieyed  Toted 
against  every  one  of  his  (Mr.  Hutt's)  pro- 
positions.    He  was  asked — 

**  Ab  ft  DATal  officer  and  a  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
mlty,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of 
the  African  squadron  while  under  the  command  of 
the  late  Commodore  Sir  Charles  fi  otham  ? — Tes. 
Were  the  operations  of  the  fleet  conducted  on  the 
part  of  that  officer  with  zeal,  intelligence,  and 
■kill  f — I  have  heard  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  both 
eoUectively  and  individually,  give  their  opinion  aa 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  considered  the  ser- 
▼iooB  had  been  performed  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
by  Sir  C.  Hotham,  and  I  cannot  explain  that  bet- 
ter than  by  reading  a  letter  which  I  have  in  my 
band,  which  was  the  last  communication  made  to 
Sir  Charles  Hotham  on  his  striking  his  broad  pen- 
nant at  Spithead.  From  whom  is  the  letter  ? — 
The  letter  is  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, by  the  direction  of  the  Board.  Will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  read  it  ? — '  Admiralty,  April  12, 
1849.  Sir,  I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  to  acquaint  you  that 
your  return  to  England  affords  their  Lordships  an 
opportunity  they  have  much  desired  of  conveying 
to  you  the  expression  of  their  approval  of  the 
ability  and  energy  with  which  you  have  oonduoted 
your  late  command ;  and  it  is  with  much  satis&o- 
tion  that  my  Lords  attribute  to  your  judgment 
and  discretion  your  having  sucoessfully  secured 
the  co-operation  of  your  foreign  colleagues  through- 
out your  employment  abroad. — I  am.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  W.  A.  B.  Hamilton.'" 

He  was  then  asked — 

"  Do  you  think  that  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
stop  the  slave  trade  by  such  means  as  were  con- 
fided to  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  the  slave  trade  would 
have  been  stopped  ? — I  am  decidedly  of  that  opin- 
ion." 

Captain  Denman  told  the  Committee  that 
Sir  Charles  Hotham  was  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  standing  in  the  British 
Nayy — a  man  every  one  looked  up  to.  Sir 
C.  Hotham  was  asked — 

"  Was  that  force  in  a  high  state  of  diseipline, 
generally  speaking? — I  thought  so.  Were  your 
Tiews  carried  out  by  the  officers  under  your  eom- 
mand  to  your  entire  satisfaction? — Entirely  so. 
What  was  the  result  of  your  operations ;  did  you 
fuoeeed  in  stopping  the  slave  trade? — No.  Did 
you  cripple  it  to  such  an  extent  aa  in  your  opinion 
is  calculated  to  give  to  the  slave  tnde  a  perma- 
nent oheok  ? — No.   Do  you  consider  that  the  slaTe 
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trade  has  been  generally  regulated  by  the  strength 
and  effloiency  of  the  British  squadron  on  the  coast, 
or  by  the  commercial  4emand  for  slaves  ? — I  con- 
sider it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  commercial 
demand  for  slaves,  and  has  little  or  no  connexion 
with  the  squadron.  You  think  that  the  present 
system  is  open  to  many  grave  objections  on  other 
accounts,  and  that  it  will  not  succeed  ? — Expe- 
rience has  proved  the  present  system  to  be  fu- 
tile." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  he 
could  not  hut  heliere  was  better  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  this  question  than 
any  living  man.  He  had  laid  before  the 
House  the  opinion  of  Captain  Mansell,  and 
of  Sir  C.  Hotham.  He  had  stated  the 
opinion  of  a  practical  man,  whose  system 
found  an  opponent  from  another  quarter, 
in  a  gentleman  who  had  looked  at  this  sub- 
ject from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view, 
but  whose  opinions  upon  it  were  of  them- 
selves entitled  to  the  greatest  considera- 
tion— he  meant  the  late  Mr.  Bandinell,  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  He  had  been  for  thirty 
years  at  the  head  of  that  department  of 
the  Foreign  Office  which  was  charged  with 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  he 
came  before  the  Committee  an  old  man, 
with  all  the  moderation  and  reserve  which 
forty-five  years  of  official  life  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  impart  to  a  mind  naturally  judicious 
and  discreet.  What  was  the  opinion  of  this 
long-experienced  and  prudent  public  ser- 
vant ?  He  said  the  squadron  had  produced 
on  the  slave  trade  no  effect  at  all.  The 
squadron  was  not  able  to  diminish  even  the 
number  of  Africans  demanded  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Brazil — they  appeared  to  get  as 
many  as  they  wanted.  He  might  from 
the  same  report  quote  other  valuable  opin- 
ions to  show  the  House — he  used  the 
words  of  Dr.  Lushington — that  the  squad- 
ron had  not  attained  the  end  proposed  in 
suppressing  the  slave  trade,  or  diminished 
its  extent ;  but  he  was  content  to  rest  his 
case  as  far  as  it  depended  on  authority 
upon  the  evidence  of  Captain  Mansell  and 
Sir  C.  Hotham,  and  the  late  Mr.  Bandinell. 
He  knew  not  indeed  where  they  were  to 
look  for  guidance  or  counsel  if  a  rery 
considerable  amount  of  deference  were  not 
given  to  opinions  such  as  these.  He  could 
unaffectedly  declare  that  he  would  mistrust 
any  speculations  of  his  own  on  the  subject, 
if  he  found  them  opposed  to  authorities 
such  as  he  had  referred  to.  He  came  now 
to  another  part  of  the  subject.  We  found, 
as  we  proceeded,  that  although  the  prin- 
ciple of  force  had  a  great  many  admirers, 
who  still  believed  in  the  i^osavhUvi'j  ^  ^t^ 
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was  no  one  who  thought  the  present  appli- 
cation of  tho  principle  a  satisfactory  one. 
It  was  rather  too  much,  that  after  the  ex- 
perience of  thirty  years,  and  after  having 
spent  25,000,000/.  of  money  in  promoting 
this  particular  system,  the  discovery  should 
all  at  once  he  made  that  the  system  was 
had,  and  required  the  greatest  modification. 
A  notice  had  met  his  eye  that  morning  of 
an  Amendment  to  his  Motion,  which  was 
to  he  made  hy  his  hon.  Friend  the  Memher 
for  North  Derbyshire,  who,  belonging  to 
that  class  which  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
maintaining  the  principle  of  force  for  tho 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  was  never- 
theless of  opinion  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  principle  was  now  applied  was  faulty. 
The  hon.  Memher  said,  **  the  thing  won't 
do;*'  but  then  he  disliked  his  (Mr.  Hutt*s) 
proposition,  and  accordingly  had  come  for- 
ward with  a  contre  projet     Now,  in  his 
hon.    Friend's   Amendment   there   was   a 
great  deal  that  was  obscure — much   that 
was   mysterious — and    not    a    little   that 
was   wholly  unintelligible.      Thus   much, 
however,  was  quite  clear,  namely,  that  his 
hon.   Friend  thought  the  present  system 
required  considerable  alteration.     Although 
his  hon.  Friend  did  not  very  clearly  explain 
the   nature   of   the   alterations   which   he 
desired  to  see  effected,  other  persons  had 
supplied   the   deficiency    in   his   proposal. 
For  instance,  one  naval  captain  had  de- 
clared   that    he  would    undertake    to    put 
down  the  slave  trade  if  Parliament  would 
only  triple  the  naval  force  upon  the  Afri- 
can   coast.     Another  said    tbat  he  could 
manage  to  do  it  with  only  forty  ships — 
chieflv  steam-vesBcls — but  then,   he  said, 
it  would   be    necessary  to    make    treaties 
with  the  African  chiefs  all  along  the  coast, 
and  to  pay  them  handsome  subsidies.     A 
very  respectable  gentleman,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice  of  Sierra   Leone,  Mr.  Carr,   thought 
that,  if  we  furnished  a  force  sufHcient  to 
watch  closely  the  whole  seaboard  of  both 
sides   of   the   coast   of   Africa,   and   also 
changed  the  disposition  of  the  native  chiefs, 
there  would  be   some  chance  of  putting 
down  the  slave  trade.     Lastly,  there  was 
the  report  of  the  Lords'  Committee,  which 
convicted  Sir  C.  llotham  of  incapacity  as 
regarded  the  management  of  the  fleet,  and 
showed   that    certain    Peers  ond   bishops 
were  of  opinion  they  could  manage  it  a 
great  deal  better.    According  to  these  tac- 
ticians, a  little  alteration  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  squadron,  and  a  little  addi- 
tional expense,  and  the  thing  was  done. 
It  was  amusing  to  hear  persons  talk  in 


this  qatot  way  of  increaaing  the  force  of 
the  squadron  at   '*  little    or  no  additiosil 
expense."  as   if  the    British   OovenimflBt 
was  under   no  obligation,   either  to  their 
own  subjects  or  to  other  States,  but  to  tn 
rash  experiments   for    the    suppre^sioB  of 
the  slave  trade.      Was  the  House  aware  of 
the  amount  of  force  at   present  emplovci 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  ? '  h 
amounted  to  ono-fourth  of  the  whole  Brit- 
ish Navy  afloat,  exclusive  of  packets  anl 
surveying  vessels.      There  were  twentv-iii 
vessels    stationed    on     tho    west  cose:  of 
Africa,  which,  added   to    those    actiog  ii 
connexion  with  them,  which  were  statiosei 
off  the  West  Indies,   the   coast  of  Soutk 
America,   and   other   places,  made  up  i 
force  of  thirty-nine  or    fortj  ships.    Yet 
this  immense  force  was,  in  the  opinioo  of 
naval  officers  who  had  been  last  cmplo?«i 
in  the  service,  wholly  inadequate  to  efftxi 
the  object   for  which    it   was   inaintaioei 
We  were  going   on  expending  700,0(»ni. 
annually  in  the  prosecution  of  this  sysifln. 
and  yet  this  expenditure  was  too  small  ii 
the  opinion  of  certain  noble  Lords,  nin! 
captains,   and    others,    who    saw   notbinf 
objectionable   in  augmenting   expense  w 
this  score.     He  was  aware  that  he  woold 
be  held  to  be  wanting  in  good  breeding  fur 
venturing  to  talk  about  expense  in  cuo- 
nexion  with  this  subject,   and.   duubtlm, 
he  should  be  exposed  to  the  wit  and  w- 
casm  of  the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreiga 
Affairs  on  this,  as  ho  was  on  a  former  occip 
sion,  for  presuming  to  condemn  an  abortive 
system  which  cost  the  country  700,OUiX. 
a  year.      The  noble    Lord  told  him  in  i 
former   debate  that   it    was  only  perKmi 
who  did  not  think  very  deeply  tbat  cem- 
])1ained   of    expense.      Applying    the  da- 
tural   powers    of   his   (Mr.    Hutt^s)   mbi 
to  the  consideration  of  tho  subject,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  extravagant 
expenditure  in  this  country  was  a  grass 
evil.     It  was  his  firm   conviction  that  if 
the  destinies  of  this   great    country — tht 
greatest  and  most  civilised  that  ever  ex- 
isted— should   wane  ;    if   cvor    her  socisl 
fabric   should   be   rent   by    the   explosioa 
of  revolutionary  violence,  tho  catastropht  ' 
would  he  effected,  not  by  tho  angry  con- 
flicts of  party — not  by  the  corrupting  b- 
fluenee  of  the  Crown — not  by  tbe  inroadi 
of  democratic    usurpation — but    it   would 
be   brought    about   by   confusion    in   oar 
finances,    and    by   a    reckless     disregard 
of  expenditure.     He  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  excuse  him  for  presuming  to  think 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  int^ir*' 
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finances  the  coantry  ought  not  to  be  sub- '  suppressionists  made  themselres  quite  eer* 
jected  to  the  burden  of  700,000^  a  year  to   tain   of    the   attainment    of   their   object 
maintain  an  abortive  system.  The  Amend-   by    a    most    anomalous    proceeding,    by 
ment  which  was  to  be  proposed,  whilst  it   which    the    slavctraders   of    Brazil   were 
urged  the   propriety   of  maintaining    the   made  responsible   to   the   municipal  laws 
efficiency  of  the  squadron,  did,  at  the  same   of  England.     In  short,  it  was  evident  that 
time,   say  something   about  relieving  the   we  had  been  for  years  following  an  ignis 
public  from  expense.     Now,  he  would  be  fatutUf  and   now  an   attempt  was  to  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  his  hon.   Friend   made  to  take  them  in  again  with  the  old 
some  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which   exploded  story, 
the  squadron  was  to  be  maintained  in  in-  \       "  Vain  cozenage — 'tis  all  a  cheat, 
creased   efficiency,   whilst,    at    the    same         Tet,  fooled  by  hope,  men  favour  the  dpoeit  i 
time,    the    country   was    to    be   gratified  '       ^<*P®  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  to-morrow  will  repay- 
by  paying  considerably  less   for   its  sup-  i       ItTm^o^—^''  ^^"^  ^^^  ^°""^'"  ^^' 
port.     It  was  not,  however,  solely  on  the   „  i    j  i  tt  i  j 

ground  of  expense  that  he  objected  to  the  ^e  now  had  done.  He  would  not  weary 
system.  lie  objected  to  it  on  account  of  ^^  P"'^  T^t  T^  laboured  peroration 
ito  futility.  He  objected  to  it  on  account  ?^  *^^"f ^]  ^^  had  made  out  his  case,  and 
of  its  cruelty.  He  objected  to  it  because  ,  ^^  ^PP^^]?^  *«  the  Menabers  of  that  House, 
he  disliked  to  see  a  great  and  noble  coua-  i  *«  g^a'-dians  of  the  mterests  and  pros- 
try  engaged  in  a  conflict  carried  on  by  P"^^^  ^^  the  country,  as  protectors  of  its 
means  so  violent  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  ''.^°^"''  ^°^  ^^™^'  as  humane  and  Chns- 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed,  as  ,  **^°  f°f "'.  *^  P^,«  condemnation  on  a  cruel 
to  cut  us  off  from  the  co-operation  and  *°?  i?^"«»^^  l^^^^^"'  '^V*^  ^^»^  ^^T  ^^^ 
sympathy  of  other  States.  He  objected  "?*.  ;^^i8tant  by  supporting  the  Motion  of 
to  it  on  account  of  the  bad  terms  on  which   '^^^^^  ^^  had  given  notice. 


it  placed  the  people  of  Brasil  and  the  peo- 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

pie  of  this  country.  And,  finally,  he'ob-  "  That  an  humble  Addrew  be  presented  to  Her 
jected  to  it  on  account  of  the  angry  feel-  Majesty  praying  that  ller  MajejCy  will  be  pleased 
Y  J  .  1     •         !:•  1    •      to  direct  that  negociations  be  forthwith  entered 

ings  and  menacing  quarrels  in  which  it  into  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  this  Country 
frequently  involved  us  with  France  and  from  all  treaty  engagements  with  Foreign  Sutes, 
America — quarrels  which,  he  feared,  would  ^or  maintaining  armed  vessels  on  thp  coast  of 
soon  again  be  revived.  In  his  opinion,  it  ^^'^^  ^^  suppress  the  traffic  in  slaves." 
was  a  sinister  and  spurious  philanthropy  Mb.  BAILLIE  seconded  the  Motion, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  an  abortive  system  >  He  believed  that  the  grounds  on  which 
directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  some  of  the  West  India  body  had  supported 
trade,  would  incur  the  risk  of  involving  this  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  present 
country  and  the  world  in  the  guilt  and  the  case  was,  not  that  the  squadron  would  sup- 
horrors  of  war.  It  was  said  that  some  plan  press  the  slave  trade,  because  ezperieqoe 
— whence  it  was  to  proceed,  or  what  was  its  ;  had  proved  the  contrary,  but  because  they 
outline,  he  knew  not — was  to  be  proposed  were  of  opinion  that  the  effect  was  in  no 
for  bringing  this  unfortunate  business  to  a  slight  degree  to  raise  the  price  of  slaves, 
satisfactory  conclusion.  During  the  last !  By  raising  the  price  of  labour  they  en- 
twenty  years  this  had  uniformly  been  the  i  hanced  the  cost  of  the  pruduoe,  and,  there- 
story  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  keep  i  fore,  those  connected  with  the  West  Indies 
up  the  system.  He  had  heard  it  so  often  |  believed  that  by  that  means  the  competi- 
that  he  no  longer  gave  it  any  belief.  |  tion  which  had  been  so  unjustly  brought  to 
When  he  first  entered  the  House,  eighteen  |  bear  upon  them  would  be  rendered  a  little 
years  ago,  it  was  stated,  in  a  discussion  |  less  injurious  than  otherwise.  He  did  not 
which  took  place  on  the  estimates,  that,  if  j  wish  to  see  that  interest  protected  cir? 
the  Government  could  only  succeed  in  cuitously,  in  a  manner  that  they  would  not 
some  negotiations  which  were  then  going  do  openly.  The  Committee  of  the  last  and 
on,  the  question  would  be  settled  at  once.  |  the  previous  year  was  the  means  of  getting 


Subsequently  the  House  was  told  that  the 
equipment  clause  would  settle  the  business. 
In  the  next  place,  it  was  to  be  done  by  in- 


together  a  large  mass  of  valuable  evidence 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  House  and 
the  country  in  a  condensed    form.      All 


stituting  a  stricter  blockade  on  the  coast !  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  were   therefore 
of  Africa.      Then  all  hopes   rested  upon   dispelled,  and  not  a  shadow  of  pretext  could 

exist  for  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Govem- 


the  operation  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
England  and  France  ;    and>  fiaally,  the 


ipent  in  coming  to  some  final  deoisipn  an 


nil 


Slave 
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to  the  course  of  policy  the  country  ought 
to  pursue  with  reference  to  the  slave  trade. 
The  question  had  assumed  a  new  character 
since  the  Legislature  had  passed  the  Sugar 
Bill  of  1846.  Before  that  time  other  coun- 
tries might  complain  of  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  question  had  heen  thrust  upon 
them,  hut  they  would  at  least  admit  that 
the  policy  of  this  country  had  been  honest, 
straightforward,  and  disinterested.  That 
was  now  at  an  end.  By  the  Sugar  Bill  of 
1846  it  had  been  boldly  declared  by  the 
Government  of  this  country  that  they  had 
paid  enough  for  their  philanthropy,  and 
that  they  were  for  the  future  determined 
to  purchase  in  the  cheapest  market,  whe- 
ther slave-grown  or  free,  or  whatever  might 
be  the  results  to  the  slave  trade.  No  doubt 
that  was  a  renunciation  of  the  policy  which 
the  Government  had  hitherto  pursued,  and 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  point  out  that  the 
consequence  of  that  change  of  policy  had 
been,  that  this  country  was  the  one  which 
was  at  present  deriving  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages from  the  slave  trade,  and  that  they 
had  assumed  all  the  responsibility  and  all 
the  guilt  that  attached  to  the  countries 
carrying  on  that  abominable  traffic.  That 
they  could  not  deny,  unless  they  were  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  the  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  was  not  worse  than  the  open  and 
avowed  thief.  He  confessed  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  latter  character,  because  he 
made  war  openly  and  boldly  upon  society; 
while  the  receiver  kept  up  the  appearance 
of  respectability,  and  tempted  others  to 
crime,  receiving  a  share  of  the  plunder  and 
the  spoil,  but  avoiding  the  danger  and  risk; 
and  that  was  precisely  the  character  of  the 
policy  which  this  country  had  been  pur- 
suing with  reference  to  the  slave  trade. 
It  was  well  known  that  slaves  were  pur- 
chased upon  the  African  coast  with  the 
goods  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham — 
with  goods  prepared  expressly  for  that 
market.  Again,  many  of  the  mines  in  the 
Brazils  were  stocked  by  British  capital; 
and  of  late  England  had  thrown  open  her 
market  for  all  descriptions  of  slave-labour 
produce ;  nay  more,  she  gave  the  best 
price  for  it.  Could  any  one,  then,  deny  that 
England  was  the  country  deriving  the 
greatest  advantage  and  profit  from  tlie 
slave  trade  ?  As  all  receivers  of  stolen 
goods  did,  England  kept  a  shop  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  respectability — she 
kept  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in 
order  to  assume  before  the  world  an  air 
of  honour  and  philanthropy.  The  right 
hon  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 


did  not  deny  the  policj  of  GovenrnKK 
with  regard  to  sugar  would  increiM  tke 
slave  trade;  and  while  he  disapproved  d 
the  measure,  ho  felt  bound  to  give  it  lib 
support  because  the  GoTemment  had  Hiked 
its  existence  upon  it,  and  he  did  not  feci 
justified  in    overturning    the  Govemmec 
without  seeing  the  probability  of  fonni^ 
another  in  its  stead.      He  had  no  wish  u 
cast  blame  on  the  right  hon.  GentkuMD. 
He  thought  in  the  circumstaDces  in  vhiek 
he  was  placed  he  was  justified  in  adopdr; 
that  peculiar  course;  but  he  beHeved  be 
would  not  have  done  so*  even  in  sueh  cir- 
cumstances, if  he  was  aware  of  the  cooja- 
quences  that  would  result  from  that  mei- 
sure — if  he  was  aware  that  it  would  6xm\k 
the  slave  trade,  and  raise  the  number  ex- 
ported from  the  African  coast  to  the  pob 
it  reached  in  1805,  when  the  slave  ink 
was  entirely  free  and   unfettered.    Befon 
he  proceeded  he  would  state  what  was  tk 
policy  of  the  late  Government  in  refera» 
to  that  question.      It  was  well  known  tbc 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  Whig  Govenmei: 
formerly  to   admit    slave-grown   Ktks^u  tf 
high   and  almost   prohibitive  duties— k 
meant  those  sugars  the   produce  of  con- 
tries  which  avowedly  and  openly  carried « 
the  slave   trade,    such    as   Cuba  and  tk 
Brazils.     That  was  ridiculed  by  the  fiw- 
trade  party  of  the  day.      It  was  said  thtf 
that  policy  would  never  answer,  althos^ 
it  was  undoubtedly   true  that  it  had  •■- 
swered  for  a  considerable  time.    Under  tbe 
slave  system  the  sugar  trade  of  Cuba  wu 
nearly  annihilated.    A  large  number  of  tk 
planters  in    that    island    were    extitmdT 
anxious  to  get  access  to  the  British  market, 
and  a  petition  was  addressed  bj  one  of  tlie 
first  mercantile  houses  there  to  the  Spanitit 
Government,  praying  for   the  abolition  rf 
the  slave  trade,  and  stating  that  aeeessti 
the    British    market    would    amply  cod- 
pensate    them   for   any   loss    they  mi^ 
otherwise  sustain.     The    answer  did  not 
come  from  the  Spanish  Government,  ta 
from  the  British  Goremment,  and  that  wis. 
the  throwing  open  the  ports  of  this  coontij 
to   slave  produce  from    all   parts  of  the 
world.     There  were  three  distinct  groonds 
put  forward  in  the   able    and   coDvioeio; 
speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Gateshead,   upon   which    he    thought  tlie 
Motion   ought  to  receive   the  support  of 
that  House:  first,  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  naval  officers  who  had  bees 
employed  upon  the  coast  that  it  was  impoe- 
sible  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  by  meani 
of  the  squadron,  or  even  if  it  was  doubled; 
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BMondlj,  the  admiasion  of  all  tLose  who ' 
were  emplojed  upon  Ihe  coast  of  Africa 
that  the  interferenco  of  our  ships  had 
caused  a  vast  mcrease  to  the  horrors  aod 
aofferings  inflicted  upon  the  unhappj 
Ticlims  of  that  trade  ;  and,  thirdly, 
as  had  been  so  well  pointed  out  hy  his 
ion.  Friend,  the  follj,  not  to  say  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  Legislature  maintaining  a 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  at  a  great 
expense  to  the  people  of  England,  when 
at  the  same  time  by  the  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature they  gave  every  facility  to  that 
scandalous  trade,  and  rendered  the  efforts 
of  the  squadron  perfectly  nnavailing.  The 
first  proposition  had  been  clearly  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  the  chief  naval  officers; 
but  there  were  two  others,  who,  although 
they  were  not  called  before  the  Admiralty, 
gave  their  opinions  in  writing,  sad  ho 
should  take  the  liberty  of  reading  extracts 
from  them  to  the  House.  He  might  ob- 
serve that  the  Admiralty  placed  the  great- 
est confidence  in  the  judgment  of  these 
parties.  Captain  Chads,  son  of  the  pre- 
sent commander  of  the  Excellent  at  Ports- 
mouth, writing  to  the  late  Earl  of  Aock- 
land,  said  as  follows  : — 

"  Royal  Naval  CrAXoge,  Fortssiouth, 
Jul;  12,  1848. 
"  My  Lard— I  regret  mach  oat  hmTiog  b«a 
able  U>  appear  berore  the  Select  Committee  at  ths 
House  of  Comtnong,  but  as  your  Lordship  desires 
to  know  my  opinions  aa  various  points  connected 
with  the  alave  trade,  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
them  OS  concisely  as  poasiblo.  I  am  most  fully 
of  opinion  that  the  system  which  we  are  now  pur- 
suing on  Che  coast  of  Africa,  without  in  the  least 


,  Friend  the  Uember  for  Gateshead, 


But 

s  of  the 

agreed. 

that  had 

I,  he  would 


on  the  subject,  " 
BB  regarded  the  iDcreased  tior 
trade,  all  the  naval  officers  w 
Now,  with  regard  to  Ihe  eviden 
been  given  before  the  Committ« 
briefly  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
one  point.  It  seemed  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  misery  inflicted  upon  these 
unhappy  people  arose  from  the  regulations 
existing,  by  which  Her  Majesty's  ships 
were  instructed  to  seize  any  vessels  ap- 
pearing on  the  coast,  and  fitted  out  with  a 
greater  number  of  water-casks  than  wer« 
necessary  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
the  crew.  That  was  aasumed  as  an  in* 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  vessel  to  carry 
slaves.  The  result  was,  that  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade  ceased  to 
carry  more  water  casks  than  were  ne- 
cessary to  contain  sufficient  water  for  the 
crews,  and  relied  upon  getting  a  sufficient 
supply  when  they  embayed  the  slaves  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  The  evidence  token 
upon  this  point  before  the  Committee  was 
of  a  very  striking  character.  He  would 
more  particularly  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Clitfe,  who  was  extremely  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  was  also  a 
slave  owner.  This  witness,  in  the  course  of 
his  evidence,  was  asked — 

"  If,  then,  yon  are  aware.  &om  bistoHcal  know- 
ledge and  evidence,  Ibat  such  horrors  existed  when 
no  British  legislation  interposed  to  prevent  them, 
can  you  contiitently  attribute  the  present  hor- 
rors of  tba  slave  trade  to  the  eiistenea  of  luoh 
British  legislation  f— Yes. 
"  Will  you  be  pleased  to  explain  the  last  an- 
,  ____   .„,  —    I  swer  ? — Because,  in  the  olden  time  tbey  never  luf- 
)t  think  that  sjiy    ^^  f^^,  ,,nj  of  ,.^^ .  contagious   diseases 
F  earned  on  with  |  J^^g^^  h,„  j,,^  produced  on  board  from  ths  im- 
mpoBing  the  pre-  I  pruJenee   of  the   oaptain.   or  from    many   other 
-'"""''  "■""'       ounces,  but  that  wholesale  muHering  for  want  of 
later  I  believe  never  occurred  then,  or  only  in 
,,-,,,■  ,  ,     .  ..ases  of  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  captain  ; 

IS  found  on  board  slave  veasels.  wo  might  ■  that  part  of  it  is  only  historical,  or  from  men  who 
a  great  extent :  thoU([h  even  then  I  ,  1 1,,,  he^rd  apeak  of  it  who  have  been  engaged 

There  was  another  letter  from  another  dis-  '  .   "  *"  ""*  «l»"s  ever  hurried  on  board  with  an 

.  ,     ,      _  -  ,       „     J     ■  1     inauffleiency  of  water  and  other  accommodations 

tuiguiBhed   officer.    Commander   Frederick  ,  necessary  for  their  subsistence  »— Tes.  that  fre- 

Wilham  Horton.  who  said— 


sidenibly 

blockade, 

double  tbt  .       „        . 

sent  squadron,  could,  under  the  existing  system, 

stop  the  traffic.      Possibly,  were  we  able  tc  make 

it  felony  universally,  and  to  imprison  or  ttaosport 


"  From  what  cause  is  it  that  a  sutBcieney  of 

"    water  for  the  voyage  and  of  other  provisions  is  not 

,,       ,       ,  ...  ,_.  jnboardl — A  part  of  it  arises  from  depending 

he  misery  endured  by  the  slaves  m  their  tt^-il    Spo„p,tti„  ,,„,*;;  ^k,  „„  t^e  coast  XktziJ. 

-n^.  ?"ii-i  ?.T  A^l.^l'^''^.  ■'"''hed  <"    because  if  ftumJ  with  tl 

ingoing  o 


"  I  feci  convinced  that  the  measures  now  in 
rce  on  the  coast  of  Africa  add  considerably  to 
endured  by  the  slaves  in  their  transit 


well  a*  crowded  stale  of  the  vesaels." 


(Mr.  Baillie)  would  not  c 


them  it  would  condemo  the 

sometimes  it  arises,  perhaps, 

.L     '  from  the  inabUity  of  getting  easts  ;  at  other  " 


r .!_     TT          V           J'       ii_         i^ .  fro™  being  hurried,  in  consequence  of  knowing, 

time  of  the  House  by  reading  these  letters  „  perhaps  seeing  s  cruiser  in  sight,  tbey  are  ob- 

at  further  length,  but  tbey  showed  clearly  liged  to  cot  nnd  run  at  once. 

the  inipossibilily  of  stopping  the  slave  trade  "  Then  the  sufferings  on  board  the  slave™  en- 

by  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa;    p.^**?!^  ^  '""''  "        ~ '"" 

uid  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  his  ^^  f— EntiwlV 


attempts  at  snppresiing  the  slava 
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The  statements  of  this  witness  were  corro- 
borated bj  those  of  all  the  naval  officers, 
and  had  not  been  contradicted  bj  other  wit- 
Desses,  that  the  state  of  things  was  such 
M  had  been  described.  It  stood  to  reason 
that  the  contraband  trade  led  to  all  these 
deaths.  It  was  hardlj  necessary  for  him 
to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  by  showing 
how  absurd  it  was  in  them  to  think  of 
maintaining  the  squadron,  when  they  had 
by  their  legislation  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  those 
Bhips.  It  might  be  all  very  well  for  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
to  come  down  year  after  year,  and  an- 
nounce to  the  House  that  he  had  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  the  Equador  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  that  he 
had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Shah  of  Persia 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  or 
that  he  had  made  a  treaty  with  King  Billy 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Such  announce- 
ments as  these  would  doubtless,  in  days 
gone  by,  have  created  shouts  of  exultation 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  platform  of  Exeter 
Hall;  but  they  were  now  altogether  un- 
suited  to  the  atmosphere  of  that  House. 
He  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  present 
Motion  was  a  sad  and  melanclioly  result  to 
all  their  labours,  and  he  could  deeply  sym- 
pathise with  those  good,  honest,  and  sin- 
cere men  who  had  laboured  long  and  zea- 
lously in  a  holy  and  a  just  cause.  Among 
them  he  would  name  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
Denman,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  many  others, 
who  had  devoted  their  splendid  talents  and 
great  abilities  to  wash  out  the  dark  and 
foul  stain  upon  the  civilisation  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  To  such  men  it  must 
have  been  a  source  of  deep  mortification  to 
find  that  all  their  labours  had  been  in  vain. 
They  had  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters. 
The  only  result  had  been  that  they  had 
been  made  instrumental  in  destroying  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  their  own  co- 
lonies, while  they  had  raised  up  the  welfare 
and  the  splendour  of  those  countries  which 
had  spurned  their  negotiations  and  their 
threats.  It  must  be  a  source  of  great 
mortification  to  these  men  to  find  that  the 
slave  trade  was  in  greater  activity  and 
energy  than  over  it  had  been,  and  that  the 
number  of  slaves  imported  into  those  coun- 
tries was  actually  greater  than  when  they 
first  commenced  their  labours.  But  if  that 
be  the  sad  and  melancholy  result,  it  would 
be  at  least  the  fit  and  appropriate  result  of 
that  unjust  and  reckless  policy,  that  the 
authors  of  it  were  now  compelled  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  which  that  policy 


had  prodncedy  to  announce  and  decUn 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  that  in  £c;- 
land  free  trade  was  at  length  trias- 
phant,  and  that  tbe  alaye  trade  mut  prv 
cecd. 

Mr.  W.  EVANS  said,   that  he  ibovli 
not  propose  the   Amendment  of  which  1» 
had  given  notice  on  this  subject,  in  cobm- 
quence  of  what  had  taken  place  that  mo*- 
ning.  He  therefore  should  withdraw  it,  U\ 
in  doing  so,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  oV 
servations  on  the  Motion  before  the  Hove. 
His  hon.  Friend  who  brought  fonrardthe 
Motion  appeared  to  have  brought  fonrari  i 
number  of  facta   in   support  of  it;  botb 
(Mr.  Evans)  could  not   come  to  the  saoe 
conclusion  aa  his  hon.  Friend  did.  Hb  boi 
Friend  said  the  squadron  had  do  effect  j 
preventing  any  portion  of  the  slave  ink. 
and   that   every  country   got  exactly  ik 
number  of  slaves  it  wanted,  aa  if  there  vm 
no  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    As- 
other  conclusion  his  hon.  Friend  bad  tmt 
to  was,  that  in  consequence   of  the  eiiil- 
enco  of  the  squadron  tho    slaves  wen  car- 
ried at  a  cheaper  rate  to  the  Braxils  tku 
they  would  be  if  there  was  no  squids 
He  (Mr.  Evans)  knew  that  the  aqua^ 
had  not  done  much,  and  he  wished  it  htJ 
done  a  great  deal  more;  but  they  xdosi 
make  allowances  for  the  great  difficultif^i 
and  impediments  in  its  way.      Before  l$3i 
they  hod  no  treaties    to  enable  naval  ofi- 
cors  to  seize  vessels  which  were  only  ftt- 
pared  to  take  in  slaves;  but  in    1839  ac 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,   which  en- 
abled the  captains  of  our  cruisers  to  make 
such  seizures.     The  contrast  between  the 
number  of  vessels  seized   before  and  after 
that  period  was  very  remarkable.     Dorio; 
the  nine  years  ending  in  1839,  166  vessels 
engaged  in  the  slave   trade    were  seized: 
while  in  the  nine  years   ending  1848  w 
less  than  687  vessels  were  captured.  Thai 
was,  they  had  taken  about  a    vessel  and  a 
half  a  week  on  the  average  for  that  period. 
There  surely   must  be     some    reason  for 
this  great  difference  between  the  two  pe- 
riods.    He  found  also  about  40,000  slaves 
were  brought  into  Cuba  in  1835,  while  in 
1844  the  number  was  1,371,  and  in  1M5 
about  1,700.     It  appcarcHl  also  that  in  the 
Brazils  the  number  of  slaves  imported  in 
18.37  was  94,000,  but  shortly  after  the  Act 
passed,  enabling  the  British    squadron  to 
seize  vessels  equipped  for  the  traffic,  the 
number  was  materially  reduced,   until  in 
1844  it  was  14,244.     Ho   might  be  toM 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  1847,  bathe 
found  that,  for  some  reason  er  other,  at 
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portion  of  the  African  squadron  was  on  the 
coast  of  the  Brazils  in  1 846,  so  that  the 
care  of  the  coast  was  left  to  the  Brazilian 
fleet,  which  was  not  likely  to  render  anj 
tery  efficient  aid  to  put  down  the  slave 
trade.  The  inference  he  drew  was,  that, 
judging  hj  what  had  already  been  done  in 
ihe  way  of  improvement,  a  great  deal 
more  might  still  be  effected.  He  was  not 
sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  so  long 
as  slavery  existed  as  an  institution  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  the  slave  traffic  could  be 
entirely  prevented,  yet  he  was  of  opinion 
that  something  might  be  done  in  the  way 
of  alleviating  and  mitigating  its  evils;  and 
he  maintained  that  slavetraders  and  pirates 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  ravage  that 
vast  extent  of  coast*  and  to  rob  and  pillage 
undisturbed  in  those  seas.  Christianity 
was  progressing,  and  freedom  and  civilisa- 
tion were  making  some  way  in  those  parts, 
and  not  only  these  improvements  would  be 
destroyed  by  an  unchecked  trade  in  slaves, 
but  all  profitable  and  legitimate  commerce 
in  other  commodities  would  be  prevented. 
He  must  deny  the  proposition  that  there 
existed  among  the  slaves  more  suffering 
than  there  would  be  if  we  had  no  squad- 
ron. He  could  find  no  authority  for  the 
allegation  that  there  was  25  per  cent  loss 
attributable  to  the  interference  of  the 
squadron,  and  he  did  not  believe  it.  If 
Members  would  refer  to  the  old  books  and 
papers  relating  to  the  slave  ships  trading 
direct  to  Bristol,  prepared  by  order  of  the 
House,  they  would  find  that  the  loss  upon 
the  trade  when  carried  on,  not  only  with- 
out  obstruction  but  under  regulations,  was 
14  per  cent.  In  those  papers  would  be 
found  descriptions  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  slaves  were  stowed  away  upon  one 
deck  over  another.  But  without  reference 
solely  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
he  would  ask  whether  it  would  be  right 
that  the  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  should 
be  left  without  protection;  and  he  was  told 
that  ten  or  twelve  vessels  at  least  would  be 
required  for  that  purpose  only.  An  opin- 
ion had  been  expressed  that  large  vessels 
were  of  no  use  as  compared  with  small;  two 
of  the  best  cruisers  known  on  the  African 
coast,  the  Fair  Bosamond  and  the  Blotck 
Joke,  were  of  the  latter  description.  An* 
other  matter  of  minor  importance  requiring 
consideration  was,  that  for  the  capture  of 
a  vessel  just  preparing  to  receive  slaves,  if 
there  were  none  actually  on  board,  the 
price  was  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  what 
it  was  if  the  slaves  were  really  embarked. 
The  effect  of  this  might  be,  that  officers 


were  not  quite  so  ready  to  prevent  the  em- 
barkation of  slaves  a^  to  capture  the  teSsel 
after  they  were  shipped.  He  felt  it  his 
duty  to  consider  these  things,  and  also  to 
bear  in  mind  what  misery  might  ensue  if 
the  squadron  were  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
we  wef*e  now  to  refrain  from  all  oiir  efforts 
to  do  some  good  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  civilisation  throughout  the 
world.  He  advised  the  Houfce,  therefore^ 
not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  decide  upon  this 
question  of  withdrawing  the  squadron* 
He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  on  any 
terras  to  do  that  without  an  efficient  &ub< 
stitute  being  provided,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  House  would  not  consent  to  this 
Motion. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  rose  to 
address  the  House  upon  this  occasion  with 
feelings  of  great  anxiety,  for  he  could  not 
divest  his  mind  of  the  conviction  that  in 
the  decision  which  the  House  might  come 
to  upon  the  subject  before  it  were  involved 
not  only  the  sacred  interests  of  charity, 
but  the  character  and  honour  of  the  coun- 
try itself.  He  was  at  least  thankful  to  his 
hon.  Friend  who  had  brought  forward  this 
question  for  not  having  disguised  from  the 
House  the  nature  of  his  real  intentions, 
and  the  consequences  which  he  anticipated 
to  result  from  this  Motion.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  them  distinctly  that  in 
calling  upon  them  to  determine  that  they 
should  at  once  take  measures  to  procure 
the  withdrawal  of  the  squadron  which  had 
hitherto  watched  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
proposing  no  substitute  whatever  to  check 
the  slave  trade,  he  wished  them«  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  to  announce  to  the 
world  that  henceforward,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  slave  trade  should  prevail 
over  every  sea  without  let  or  hindrance — 
that  they  gave  up  the  object  for  which 
they,  and  greater  men  than  that  House 
now  contained,  who  had  passed  away,  had 
struggled  before  them,  as  a  romantic  and 
impracticable  object,  and  that  from  this 
time  England  at  least  would  take  no  in- 
terest in  the  matter  beyond  that  barren 
mockery  of  saying  that  we  regretted  it 
indeed,  but  that  our  influence  should  not 
weigh  in  the  scale  against  it.  However 
desirous  the  people  of  England  might  be 
for  economy,  he  was  sure  that  he  repre- 
sented their  feelings  and  wishes  when  he 
said  that  they  would  not  acquiesce  in  such 
a  decision  without  the  most  mature  con- 
sidoration — without  that  House  deliberately 
weighing  all  the  consequences  that  must 
follow — without  Uieir  examining  in   the 
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minutest  manner  every  step  which  they 
took  in  this  retrograding  and  degrading 
course.  Ho  said  that  if  they  agreed  to 
this  Motion  he  helioved  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would,  if  not  now,  at  no  distant 
period,  call  them  to  a  strict,  and,  he  would 
add,  well-merited  account,  for  having  so 
entirely  misinterpreted  their  feelings  and 
their  wishes.  He  repeated,  then,  that 
there  could  he  no  doubt  as  to  what  the 
question  before  them  really  was;  neither 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  proposed  nor  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded  the  Motion 
having  disguised  from  the  House  what 
their  opinion  was,  and  neither  having  pro- 
posed any  scheme  as  a  substitute  for  this 
blockading  squadron.  And  now  he  im- 
plored the  House,  at  least  before  coming  to 
the  conclusion  they  were  asked  to  arrive 
at,  to  weigh  the  evidence  on  which  the  Mo- 
tion was  based,  and  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences that  must  ensue  from  its  adoption. 
Sir  C.  Hotham  had  been  called  as  a  wit- 
ness in  support  of  this  Motion;  but  he  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  must  say  that,  if  there  were 
nothing  else,  the  evidence  of  that  gallant 
Gentleman  would  be  sufficient  to  convince 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  withrawing  that 
squadron;  for  no  man  had  depicted  in 
stronger  language  what  he  justly  called  the 
"degradation  to  this  country*'  which  must 
follow  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  with- 
out finding  some  efficient  substitute  for  the 
squadron;  no  one  had  depicted  in  a  more 
faithful  manner  the  horrors  which  must 
inevitably  take  ])Iacc  in  that  event,  or  had 
more  thoroughly  derided  the  idea  that  the 
evils  of  the  middle  passage  were  increased 
by  the  system  at  present  existing.  Now, 
upon  the  question  of  authority,  the  hon. 
Mover  was  very  angry  with  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  be- 
cause ho  had  stated  a  mere  simple  fact  to 
the  House,  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  which  they  were  asked  to  come 
to  this  decision  was  carried  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority— the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman. 
That  was  a  simple  fact,  and,  seeing  how 
tenacious  his  hon.  Friend  was  of  alluding 
to  what  had  occurred  in  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  appeared  to 
have  treated  with  singular  disregard  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  other 
tlouse,  which  was  conducted  with  great 
capacity  and  ability,  and  with  somewhat 
more  adherence  to  the  subject  before  them, 
and  less  of  discursive  inquiry,  than  was 
exhibited  by  their  own  Committee.  That 
Committee  came  to  a  perfectly  opposite 
conclusion  to  the  House  of  Commons'  Com- 


mittee; and  without  intending  the  iligteoi 
discourteBj,   indeed,    having    the  higbett 
respect  for  all  the    Gentlemen  who  cm- 
posed  the  small  majority  in  the  Commou' 
Committee,  at  the  same  time  seeing  tbt 
the   minority  also   was    most    reipeettUf 
composed,  he  thought  that  he  was  enabled 
to  place  the  decision  of  the  Lords*  Cob- 
mittee  against  the  single  vote  of  hit  boL 
!  Friend  the   Chairman    of   the   Commou' 
Committee.       So    much     for    the   qccs- 
tion    of    authority,    on     which   so   noA 
stress  had  been  laid;   hut  it  was  not  op 
the   authority    of    this    or   that  Comoiit- 
tee  that  the  House  had  to  decide,  but  i^ 
the    facts    laid    before    themselret,  td 
upon   their  duty   to    the    puhlic  and  bi- 
manity.     His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Gateshead  seemed  to  anticipate  that  froa 
the  Treasury  bench  he  would  be  tanstk 
with  treating  this  question  as  a  mere  mit- 
ter  of  economy.     He  could  assure  his  \m 
■  Friend  that  there  should  be  no  taunts  fros 
!  him  (Mr.  Labouchere)   upon   such  a  cab- 
Iject.     They  were  bound,   undoubtedly,  k 
I  consider   the    large    expenditure    of  ibii 
I  squadron,  and  whether  it  did  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  its  establishment ;   but  he  trusted 
i  that  he  did  not  disregard  economy  wbn 
I  he  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  the  people 
I  of  this  country  would,  from   that  uM&it 
!  alone,  consent  to  the   withdrawal  of  the 
squadron  from  the  African   coast,  and  w 
relinquish  their  most  cherished  hopes  vitk 
regard  to  the  slave  trade.      This  was  not  a 
question   of  mere  pounds,    shillings,  asi 
pence;    and  he   must   obscnre,   too,  tbi: 
when   his  hon.   Friend    said   700,000/.  & 
year  would  be  saved  if  we  abandoned  tbe 
African  squadron,  ho  apprehended  that  be 
made  tiiat  statement  on  the  presomptioc 
that  th<;re  was  not  to  be  an  English  sbip 
of  war  in  the  African  or  American  sesi 
lie  believed,  however,  if  that  course  wert 
to  be  adopted,  that  we  should  inflict  tbe 
deepest  injury  upon  a  great,  thriving,  soft 
!  increasing  trade — most  of  it  a  legitimate 
I  trade  —  that  was  growing  up  with  the  na- 
I  tive  tribes  of  Africa,  upon  the  fostering  U 
I  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  baaed  the  fim- 
est  reliance  of  the  ultimate  success  of  ov 
undertaking  for  the  abolition  of  the  slsve 
trade.     Beset   with  difficulties    though  it 
was,  he  repeated,  that  on  the  improvemest 
and  spread  of  that  trade  were  based  his 
strongest  hopes  for  the  extinction  of  tbit 
trade  which  had  so  long  existed  in  Africa, 
to  the  shame  of  the  whole  civilised  wwld. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  who  argued  against  the 
present  system  thought  that  they  maii 
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out  their  CAse  at  once  when  they  said  that 
the  squadron  had  not  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing the  slare  trade;  but  nobody  had 
ever  expected  that  it  would  do  so;  and  his 
opinion  was,  that  alone,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  other  measures,  it  never  could 
nor  would  succeed.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  he  believed  it  could  be  proved  to 
demonstration  that  by  the  withdrawal  of 
that  squadron  at  the  present  moment,  be- 
fore other  means  had  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  come  into  more  full  operation, 
they  would  at  once  throw  open  the  ocean 
to  the  slave  trade  in  all  its  horrors ;  at 
once  replunge  Africa  into  scenes  of  blood 
and  horror,  and  extinguish  every  spark  of 
eivilisation  and  improvement  which  he 
trusted  might  by  and  by  grow  into  a  flame 
that  would  warm  and  enlighten  that  coun- 
try. By  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the 
squadron  all  legitimate  commerce  in  Africa 
would  be  destroyed ;  the  slave  trade  would 
be  increased  to  a  horrible  extent,  and  the 
consequence  would  be  such  a  state  of  things 
as  they  should  deplore  when  too  late  to  re- 
trace their  steps,  and  when  all  they  could 
do  would  be  to  lament  the  policy  they  had 
adopted.  There  was  another  point  con- 
nected with  this  which  had  been  adverted 
to  by  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  last  ad- 
dressed the  House,  which  was  of  so  much 
importance  that  he  must  say  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  it;  it  was  with  regard  to 
the  diminution  of  the  slave  trade,  ocea- 
sioned  by  the  presence  of  the  squadron. 

tMr.  HuTT :  No,  no !]  Surely  there  could 
e  no  question  that  there  had  been  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  slave  trade.  The  difference 
in  the  price  of  slaves  previous  to  the 
existence  of  the  squadron  and  at  the 
present  time  was  enough  to  prove  this. 
At  Cuba,  at  the  present  moment,  accord- 
ing to  information  he  had  received  that 
morning,  an  adult  male  negro  fetched 
about  1002.,  whilst  upon  the  African  coast 
the  cost  was  about  201,  He  happened  to 
know  what,  with  free  trade  in  slaves  across 
the  Atlantic,  would  be  the  cost  of  convey- 
ing the  negro  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
Cuba,  for  he  found  that  Messrs.  Hodge 
and  Lowe  had  lately  contracted  to  convey 
free  labourers  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the 
West  Indies  for  6/.  Is.  lOd,  per  head. 
Allowing,  then,  6L  10«.  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  negro  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  Cuba,  the  price  there  would  be,  under  a 
system  of  free  trade,  26^  10«.,  instead  of 
100^  —  a  difference  which  showed  the 
practical  limit  and  restraint  placed  by  that 
squadron  upon  the  importation  of  slaves 
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i  from  Africa.  He  thought  it  mast  be  ap- 
;  parent,  moreover,  that  the  slave,  thus  aU 
■  minished  in  value,  would  become  the  object 
!  of  much  less  care  than  at  present,  and 
i  that  the  frightful  practice  called  *'  using 
up'*  slaves  would  be  carried  out  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  now.  The  con- 
sequence would  be,  he  believed,  that  there 
would  be  a  continual  stream  of  slave  labour 
between  Africa,  Cuba,  and  Brazil,  and  a 
frightful  increase  of  torture  and  death  in 
those  countries.  The  price  of  a  slave  in 
Cuba,  in  1821,  was  100  dollars,  or20{.; 
in  1847  it  was  from  500  dollars  to  625 
dollars,  or  from  1002.  to  125^;  and  in 
1848,  about  400  doUars,  or  SOL  The 
price  in  Brazil,  in  1821,  was  100  dollars, 
or  202.;  and  in  1847  it  had  risen  to  250 
dollars,  or  501,  He  thought,  then,  that 
any  one  had  but  to  read  those  figures  in 
order  to  at  once  dispose  of  the  argument 
which  he  was  surprised  to  have  heard 
Gentlemen  make  use  of  so  confidently, 
that  the  efforts  of  the  squadron  were  alto- 
gether unavailing;  that  its  presence  did 
not  prevent,  in  any  degree  whatever,  slaves 
being  sent  across  the  Atlantic;  that  the 
slave  trade  was  carried  on  just  as  if  it  was 
not  there;  and  that  its  only  effect  was  to 
add  to  the  suffering  of  those  that  were 
sent.  He  had  stated  that  he  should  be 
quite  willing  to  rest  his  case  upon  the 
evidence  of  Sir  C.  Hotham  on  this  subject, 
and  he  ventured  now  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  evidence  of  that  gal- 
lant Gentleman.     When  he  was  asked — 

**  To  sum  up  the  evidence  which  70a  have 
given  upon  the  point  —  are  the  Committee  to  un* 
derstand  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  to  withdraw 
the  squadron  without  substituting  some  other  plaa 
for  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  would  be  most  in- 
jurious ?  " 

Sir  Charles  replied — 

**  Mj  opinion  is,  that  to  withdraw  the  squadron 
without  offering  a  substitute,  would  be  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  honour  of  this  great  country,  which 
has  been  embarked  so  long  in  this  particular 
cause  :  I  should  regret  to  hear  that  the  squadron 
had  been  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  nothing  sub- 
stituted in  its  place." 

Then  he  was  asked — 

"  In  saying  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
honour  of  this  great  oountrv,  would  you  say  that 
it  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  great 
country  ?  " 

Sir  C  Hotham 's  answer  was  worthy  of  the 
high  personal  character  of  that  distin- 
guished oflScer.     He  said — 

'*  In  a  case  of  that  description,  I  apprehend  that 
honour  and  interest  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  go 
together." 
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Again,  be  was  asked — 

"Are  the  Gommittoc  fiirther  to  understand,  that 
it  is  your  opinion  that  without  entering  into  a 
speculation  for  which  you  have  not  the  data,  as  to 
whether  the  number  of' slaves  exported  from  Africa 
would  bo  increased  or  not,  you  feel  convinced  that 
the  cruelty  of  the  trade  would  be  increased  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  squadron  ?  —  My  opinion  on 
that  subject  must  of  course  only  be  speculative  ; 
but  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  if  the 
squadron  were  withdrawn,  and  the  trade  thrown 
open,  a  smaller  description  of  vessels  would  be  in- 
troduced, and  that  the  slave  would  be  carried 
across  in  a  more  economical  manner,  and,  there- 
fore tliat  his  sufferings  would  l>o  increased." 

Under  these  circumstances  he  (Mr.  La- 
bouchere)  certainly  was  surprised  that  his 
hon.  Friend  had  brought  forward  the  testi- 
mony of  that  gallant  oflScer  in  favour  of  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  African  squa- 
dron, witliout  seeming  to  care  whether  any 
other  measures  were  adopted  or  not;  and, 
though  he  had  not  the  honour  of  the  ac- 
quantance  of  Sir  C.  Hotham,  he  thought 
from  the  language  he  had  held,  before  the 
Lords*  Committee  especially,  that  he  would 
most  indignantly  repudiate  the  use  that 
had  been  made  of  his  name.  In  his 
evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  Sir 
Charles  Hotham  used  very  similar  lan- 
guage.    He  said — 

"  The  slaves  would  have  been  much  cheaper  in 
Brazil ;  there  would  have  been  a  greater  number 
imported  ;  and  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage 
would  have  been  very  considerably  increased  by 
the  fact  of  the  slave  merchants  being  inadequately 
provided  with  capital  for  the  purpose ;  they  would, 
therefore,  have  sailed  in  smaller  vessels,  and  the 
trade  would  have  been  subjected  to  greater 
horrors." 

He  now  came  to  another  portion  of  the 
subject,  which  contained  facts  that  he 
thought  deserved  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  House  before  they  pledged 
themselves  to  the  resolution  of  his  hon. 
Friend.  He  alluded  to  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  that  House  agreeing  to  it  upon 
the  fate  and  prospects  of  the  people  of 
Africa.  There  was  no  part  of  the  subject 
upon  which  he  felt  a  deeper  conviction  than 
that  its  effect  must  inevitablv  be,  to  re- 
plunge  into  the  worst  horrors  of  martyrdom 
and  bloodshed  that  unfortunate  people 
whom  we  were  endeavouring  to  rescue 
from  the  evils  they  had  so  long  endured, 
and  to  whom  we  were  attempting,  as  far  as 
we  could,  to  atone  for  the  unutterable  in- 
justice and  cruelty  which  the  white  man 
had,  for  a  period  of  200  years,  inflicted  up- 
on his  black  fellow-creature.  He  thought 
that  the  evidence  upon  this,  taken  before 
the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament was  peifectly  irresistible  and  over- 


whelming; and  he  could  not  help  bricir 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Hoiue  to  whii 
was  actually  going  on  at  this  moment  in 
Africa,  and  suggesting  the  coiuidentioi, 
whether  it  was  possible  to  have  selected  s 
worse  or  more  inauspicious  moment  thn 
the  present  for  taking  the  propoaed  •tep. 
Some  Gentlemen  had  referred  with  mid^ 
thing  like  levity  to  the  failure  of  the  re- 
peated attempts  of  the  GoTemment  of  tkb 
country  to  induce  the  native  chiefs  of 
Africa  to  use  their  authority  and  influenei 
to  put  down  slavery  and  the  slave  trader 
and  to  give  encouragement  to  lawful  oon- 
merce.  He  believed  that  at  this  momeaft 
there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  a  far  grealar 
degree  of  success  in  that  respect  thn 
there  had  been  for  many  years  befon. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  subject  to  whid 
he  wished  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
the  House — he  meant  the  establishment  of 
the  republic  of  Liberia  under  Presidosl 
Roberts.  He  was  sure  that  every  one  who 
had  had  the  pleasure,  as  he  (Mr.  Lt- 
bouchere)  had  had,  of  seeing  that  gentle- 
man in  this  country,  must  have  felt  thai  it 
was  a  most  fortunate  thing  that  the  des- 
tinies of  that  republic  had  been  intniited 
to  so  intelligent  and  able  a  person.  At 
this  moment  that  republic  was  not  onlj 
establishing  its  own  peaceful  relations^ 
means  of  treaties  with  neighbouring  tribei, 
but  was  extending  its  territorieSv  and  re- 
placing the  slave  trade  by  the  occupatioM 
of  commerce  and  industry.  He  believed, 
too,  that  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month  a  commissioner  had  been  instmeted 
by  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign  Secretary 
to  visit  the  Court  of  Dahomey,  and  endes* 
vour  to  negotiate  the  establishment  of  cchb- 
mercial  relations,  and  for  there  pression  of 
the  slave  trade.  He  would  also  refer  to 
the  recent  purchase  of  the  Danish  forts  ia 
Africa,  which  he  believed  would  have  i 
great  effect  in  checking  the  slave  trade  si 
far  as  the  Bight  of  Benin  was  concerned. 
He  anticipated,  indeed,  that  the  whole 
coast  from  the  north  of  Africa  down  te 
Whydah,  would  in  a  short  time  be  reecnel 
from  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade.  He 
must  say,  that  while  he  hoped  they  wonU 
continue  firmly  to  resist  the  sin  of  the  sUvi 
trade,  he  looked  beyond  everything  else  te 
the  gradual  introduction  of  a  system  of 
legitimate  and  fair  commerce,  as  affotding 
the  best  chance  of  ultimately  improving 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  Africa,  and  sup- 
pressing this  abominable  traffic.  In  eoa- 
nexion  with  this  subject,  he  could  not  help 
remarking  that  the  more  they  could  die- 
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courage  tbe  slave  trade — the  more  haz- 
ardous, expensive,  and  difficult  they 
made  it,  the  more  likely  was  it  that 
the  native  chiefs  would  enter  into  ar- 
rangements with  them  to  substitute  legiti- 
mate commerce  in  its  stead;  for  everybody 
who  had  paid  attention  to  the  course  of 
affairs  in  Africa  was  aware  how  completely 
it  was  the  fact  that  whenever  there  was  a 
prospect  of  putting  down  the  slave  trade 
the  native  chiefs  were  quite  ready  to  enter 
into  treaties  with  us;  but  that  whenever 
there  was  a  prospect  of  the  slave  trade 
being  carried  on  with  success  there  was 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  negotiating  with 
them  in  regard  to  commerce.  He  trusted 
and  believed,  then,  that  that  House  would 
express  the  determination  of  this  country 
to  maintain  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  not  as  the  sole  means  of  putting 
down  the  slave  trade,  but  as  the  means 
without  which  all  others,  would  in  his 
opinion,  be  ineffectual;  for  it  would  be  a 
mere  mockery  to  say  that  if  they  withdrew 
the  squadron  they  could  ever  hope  to  check 
that  extensive  and  detestable  traffic.  He 
had  now  stated  to  the  House  what,  in  his 
opinion,  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  slave 
trade,  upon  the  system  of  slavery  as  car- 
ried on  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  upon  the 
interests  and  fortunes  of  the  African  race 
itself,  if  the  resolution  of  his  hon.  Friend 
were  carried.  He  would  next  venture 
shortly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  effect  which  it  would  necessarily 
have  upon  the  condition  of  our  sugar-grow- 
ing colonies.  He  believed  that,  consider- 
ing the  present  condition  of  those  colonies, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  choose  a 
more  unfortunate  time  to  bring  forward 
this  Resolution  than  that  which  had  been 
selected  by  his  hon.  Friend.  His  hon. 
Friend  proposed  to  enable  the  foreign 
rivals  of  our  colonies  to  obtain  an  un- 
limited supply  of  slave  labour,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  the  great  complaint  of  the 
colonists  was  that  they  found  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  obtain  at  a  reasonable  cost 
a  supply  of  labour  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  estates.  He  hoped  he  might  take  it 
for  granted  that  even  that  portion  of  the 
House  which  supported  this  Motion  did 
Dot  m6an  to  allow  the  slave  trade  to  be 
carried  on  by  our  own  people — although  he 
must,  in  passing,  remark,  that  that  if  they 
altogether  withdrew  the  squadron  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  banished  the  British 
flag,  so  far  as  it  was  carried  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships,  from  those  seas,  he  feared 
that  it  would  speedily  be  found  that  the 


slave  trade  would  be  carried  on,  to  no  in- 
considerable extent,  not  only  by  British 
capital,  but  that  British  ships,  captains,  and 
seamen  would  largely  participate  in  that 
unhallowed  traffic.  He  presumed,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  any 
Gentleman  in  that  House  to  lead  to  that 
result,  and  that  the  House  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  crime  involved  in  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  disgrace  of  that  traffic,  to 
permit  any  subject  of  the  Queen  to  engage 
in  it.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  revive  the  slave  trade  in 
our  colonies;  and,  when  he  said  "  slave 
trade,*'  he  meant  that  traffic  under  any 
disguise  or  pretence;  because,  if,  under 
the  name  of  emigration,  they  allowed  Eng- 
lish ships  to  go  to  Africa  and  purchase  slaves 
to  take  to  our  colonies,  he  considered  that 
that  would  be  encouraging  the  slave  trade 
almost  as  completely  and  directly  as  if 
they  allowed  the  slaves  to  be  carried  across 
the  Atlantic  and  sold  for  slaves  in  Cuba  or 
Brazil.  Supposing,  then,  that  our  own 
people  were  altogether  prevented  from  en- 
gaging in  the  slave  trade  while  it  was  left 
unchecked  in  the  hands  of  their  foreign 
rivals,  the  result  would  be  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  in  our  colonies  would  be  ren- 
dered impossible.  He  confessed  that  it 
was  with  some  surprise  he  found  the  Mo- 
tion seconded  by  a  Gentleman  connected 
with  the  West  India  interest.  All  he  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  could  say  was,  that  there  was 
nothing  which  the  colonists  themselves  had 
urged  upon  the  House  with  greater  earnest- 
ness than  the  duty  of  using  the  influence 
and  power  of  England  to  limit,  if  they 
could  not  extinguish,  the  foreign  slave 
trade.  He  must  repeat,  that  he  thought 
this  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  moment  to 
bring  forward  this  Motion,  as  he  consid- 
ered its  inevitable  effect  would  be  to  give  a 
fatal  blow  to  all  chance  of  returning  pros- 
perity to  those  long-suffering  colonies.  He 
believed  that  they  were  at  present  in  the 
course  of  revival,  not  equivocal  or  doubt- 
ful, but  which,  he  trusted,  would  speedily 
lead  to  a  cessation  of  that  state  of  distress 
which  he  deplored  as  much  as  any  man. 
He  held  in  his  hand  an  account  of  the 
quantities  of  colonial  sugar  that  had  been 
exported  from  the  British  West  Indies 
during  the  last  few  years.  He  would  only 
mention  a  few  of  the  principal  items.  He 
would  first  take  Jamaica.  He  found  that 
the  average  quantity  of  sugar  exported 
from  Jamaica  in  1845  and  1846  was 
657,865  cwt.,  or  32,893  tons,  while  in 
1847  and  in  1848  the  average  <i^2uia&^9^ 
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was  6S9,203  cwt.,  or  34,460  tons,  being  sions,  or  at  least  the  absence  of  anj  wort: 
an  incroasc  of  l,.0G7  tons.  With  respect  to  the  contrary,  on  the  part  of  hiihoa 
to  British  Guiiinn.  he  found  that  the  nvcr-  [  Friend  who  had  brought  furward  theMo^ 
age  export  in  1845  and  1846  was  23,685  >  tion,  that  ho  anticipated  no  other  mult :? 
tons,  while  in  1847  and  1848  it  was  33,458  .  his  Motion  than  the  complete  abandomucB: 
tons,  being  an  increase  of  9,773  tons.  ;  of  the  restrictionB  on  the  slave  trade,  lac 
From  Trinidad  the  increase  of  exports  in '  the  revival  of  the  traffic  as  part  of  the  ra- 
the Kaine  period  was  1.603  tons,  and  from  '  gular  commerce  of  the  world.  He  iMr. 
Antigna  2,2.'$4  tons.  There  really,  there-  •  Laboucliere)  owned  he  was  somewhat  fur- 
fore,  did  exist  a  well-founded  hope  that  the  '  prised  at  bis  hon.  Friend's  illustration  •& 
colonies  would  recover  from  the  state  of  his  meaning  by  reference  to  the  comnie.tt 
distress  with  which  they  had  of  late  years  '.  in  tobacco  or  Hilk.  This  was  not  s  qnei- 
been  struggling,  if  we  did  not,  by  a  mca- 1  tion  of  bales  of  isilk  or  of  tobacco,  but  i 
sure  such  as  was  now  proposed,  interrupt .  question  relating  to  human  beings,  toe 
them  in  the  course  they  were  pursuing.  ,  therefore  beyond  the  ordinary  rules  *i 
There  was  one  other  document  connected  ;  commerce;  and  that  was  a  complete  a^ 
with  this  suhjt>et  which  he  was  anxious  to  ;  swcr  to  the  arguments  of  his  hon.  Frieac 
read  to  the  House.  It  was  an  extract  upon  that  subject.  Upon  these  grouftli 
from  the  last  annual  report  of  Governor  i  he  earnestly  called  upon  the  House  sot  u 
Barivly  from  British  Guiana,  whicli  he  be- ,  agree  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Frieae 
licved  had  hi'cn  laid  upon  the  table  of  the    In  asking  this,  he   did    not   ask   them  i. 


House.     Tiiis  was  what  Governor  Barkly 
said :  — 


affirm  that  for  an  indctinite  period  ibe 
squadron  should  be  maintained  as  pan  c: 
the  establishment  of  thi.s    countrv.     Gri- 


"  At  tli«!  prpsont  moment,  indeed,  with  reduced  '   i  •!***•  -i 

wages  and  increased  prices  of  prcduee,  sugar  cul-  I  ^'^™®"   .""«*»^    entertain    more  or  less  m- 
tivation  uiunt  Ji«:ain  In-come  remunerative,  and  for  |  gume    VlCWi 


a  time  at  least  the  abandonment  of  ustate.s  be 
arrested.  While  dei-ply  ilcploring.  therelore,  the 
fate  of  those  who  have  hren  ruine«l  in  the  .struggle, 
or  who  an*  h-ft  so  irn»trievahly  involved  as  to  re- 
tain no  pros|HM?t  of  t'Xtrieati«»n,  I  will  not  allow 
mysflf  to  despair  of  .set-ing  the  agriculture  of  this 
fertile  c«ilony  placed  on  a  bounder  basis  than  it 
was  iNiHsiblc  tor  it  to  rest  on  at  any  previous  i>e- 
riod  of  its  history,  whf'ii  its  prosp«'rity  was  found 
ed  either  on  slavery  or  on  fiscal  pniteetion.  . 
It  is  of  course  imj»o:>silile  to  fon-tel  with  any 
precision  the  future  pnispects  of  agricultural 
0|K^rati»Mis  thus  df]H'nd«'iit  ujion  two  circuin- 
8tarM'i>s,  hiith  so  subject  to  the  intluence  of  a  mul- 
titude i>f  unfurt-si'fn  and  iiidepcn«leiit  eoniingiMi- 
cies  as  the  eo«.t  of  labour  and  the  value  <d*  susrar. 
It  seems  to  iwy.  however,  unreasonable  to  doubt 
that  suirar  cultivation  must  in  the  long  run  be 
profitable  in  a  country  like  this,  where  it  is  car- 
ried on  with  h-ss  labour,  and  therefore  more 
cheaply,  than  in  any  other  sj^jt  in  the  world." 

lie  wouhl  onlv  ask  the  IIou.se,  after  hear- 
ing  that  statoment,  tn  consider  what  would 
be  tht.'  inrvit.iMe  efFect  upon  the  struggling 
colunio^  if.  all  at  once,  they  were  to  alter 
their  relatitins  to  their  foreign  eoinpetitors, 
and  allow  those  eompctitors  an  unlimited 
supply  <jf  shivc  labour,  thereby  enormously 
increasini^  their  products,  and  making  it 
impnssihle  to  compete  with  them  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  <  He  really  did  not 
know  that  it  was  neressarv  to  faliofue  the 
Ilou^e  hy  entering  at  irnator  length  upon 
this  Milijcet.  lie  was  saved  the  necessity 
of  aildn's«tirig  some  olisorvution.s  to  the 
llounc  which  he  should  otherwise  have  felt 
it  his  duty  to  make,  by  the  frank  admis- 


s  as  to  the  period  when  tier 
would  be  justified  in  diminishing,  or  eret 
discontinuing  the  squadron.  That  vu 
another  question.  But  he  knew  thntifii« 
entertained  the  idea  tliat  the  squadron  vu 
more  ineffectual  than  it  was  for  the  par- 
pose  for  which  it  wns  intended,  he  wouU 
not  agree  to  its  withdrawal  unless  hever^ 
also  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  time  wu 
come  when  the  House  should  absDii)i 
every  hope  of  putting  down  the  tratfie  it 
slaves.  lie  did  not  know  if  any  GentlemaL 
was  sanguine  enougli  to  believe  that  the 
slave  trade  could  be  repressed  bv  aaj 
other  means.  If  so,  he  ought  to  sugD^f'. 
them  to  the  House.  The  Government  ba^ 
no  abstract  preference  for  tlic  slave-tradt 
squadron.  lie  might  observe,  howerer. 
that  if  ever  there  had  been  a  policy  wbic: 
was  not  the  policy  of  nn  AdniiniAratien. 
of  this  or  of  that  Government,  but  i:h; 
policy  of  the  people  of  England,  it  was 
this.  When  he  said  this,  however,  be  die 
not  wish  to  shelter  himself,  or  the  Goverc- 
ment  with  which  he  was  connected,  under 
that  plea.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  with 
pride,  that  they  had  entered  upon  thi: 
policy,  not  as  mere  passive  agents,  carrj- 
ing  out  viows  which  had  been  forced  upon 
them,  but  because  they  heartily  partici- 
pated in  these  views,  and  because  thej 
thought  that  England  would  have  been 
disgraced  in  the  face  of  the  world— thi: 
they  would  have  been  deserting  their  dutj 
to  Qod  and  man — ^if  they  hakd  not  used  tke 
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influence  of  the  high  station  they  posBessed 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  exer- 
cised their  power  hj  every  legitimate  means 
to  put  down  this  accursed  traffic.  With 
these  viewst  he  called  upon  the  House  not 
to  agree  to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY  could 
Bot  help  stating,  when  one  hon.  Qentleman 
alluded  to  the  great  good  which  might  he 
done  by  the  reduction  of  the  siie  of  the 
Tessels,  that  he  (Mr.  G.  Berkeley)  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  a  person  con- 
nected with  this  question,  and  intimately 
connected  with  Africa,  and  he  stated  that 
there  were  steam  slavers  employed  on  the 
African  coast  that  set  at  defiance  sailing 
vessels,  and  were  capable  of  carrying  from 
1,400  to  2,000  men  ;  and  if  they  carried 
their  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever — as  to  another 
remark  of  the  hon.  Member,  when  he  pro- 
posed that  rewards  should  be  given  to 
those  who  captured  steam  vessels  —  he 
would  give  a  recommendation  not  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad.  They  had  done 
too  much  already.  They  had  already 
paid  20,000,000/.  to  put  down  that  which 
the  acts  of  the  Government  went  to  con- 
firm. He  maintained  that  the  slave  trade 
was  at  this  moment  more  rife  than  ever ; 
that  it  was  carried  on  under  greater  hard- 
ships to  the  negro  population;  and  although 
the  African  squadron  did  capture  some 
slavers,  it  did  in  no  way  tend  to  put  down 
the  traffic  in  slaves.  As  to  the  increased 
price,  that  did  not  show  that  the  increase 
of  price  depended  on  the  efforts  of  the 
African  squadron;  bnt  it  showed  that  mo- 
nopoly was  given  to  the  slaveowner  by  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  that  the  Brit- 
ish grower  could  not  produce  sugar  and 
compete  with  the  slave-cultivated  districts. 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  also  said  that 
the  people  would  not  consent,  from  motives 
of  economy,  to  see  the  African  squadron 
withdrawn,  he  asked  him  what  had  in- 
duced the  Government  to  admit  African 
produce  to  this  country  but  mere  motives 
of  economy  ?  Did  he  not  know  that  the 
answer  to  those  who  said  that  the  West 
Indies  were  sacrificed  was  this — ^you  can- 
not expect  that  we  will  join  yon  in  an  at- 
tempt to  exclude  the  produce  of  other 
countries,  because  we  get  our  produce  so 
mnch  cheaper?  He  also  found  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken 
admitted  that  the  African  squadron  was 
ineffective ;  he  admitted  it  did  not  put 
d9wa  slavery ;  tken  lie  (ICr.  0.  Btrkdey) 


asked,  in  times  like  these,  when  the  small- 
est saving,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  made  for 
this  country,  for  what  reason  there  should 
be  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  so  ineffec- 
tive ?  A  correspondence  had  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Department  as  regarded  the  admission  of 
Africans  from  the  free  coast  of  Africa. 
At  that  time  every  stumbling-block  was 
thrown'  by  Government  to  prevent  the  in- 
flux of  free* labour,  and  they  refused  ap- 
plicants for  free  labourers,  unless  they 
came  by  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone.  But, 
then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  assumed 
that  if  the  British  squadron  were  with- 
drawn, the  British  planters  would  carry  on 
the  slave  trade. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  explained.  He 
had  not  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
West  Indian  planters.  He  only  said  that 
British  capital  might  be  found  engaged  in 
the  tfaffic. 

Mr.  G.  BERKELEY :  Ho  was  glad  to 
hear  that  explanation.  He  maintained 
that  the  most  effectual,  the  most  religious, 
and  the  most  moral  way  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  slave  trade,  was  by  refusing  ad- 
mission to  slave  produce.  It  struck  him 
that  when  they  abolished  slavery  in  the 
English  dominions,  they  should  have  seen 
that  the  Spanish  Government  did  not  de- 
part from  the  bargain  they  had  made;  that 
they  should  keep  to  the  treaties  made  with 
this  Government,  for  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment appeared  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery,  whereas 
they  were  still  flourishing  by  the  effect  of 
the  slave  trade.  All  accounts  which  were 
received  from  British  Guiana  were  in  op- 
position to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  ob- 
servations. Every  respectable  man  had 
deserted  colonial  legislation,  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  devastation,  the  clergy 
were  not  paid,  the  chapels  were  deserted, 
and  in  many  places  the  people  were  retro- 
grading to  a  state  of  barbarism.  If  he 
was  not  right  in  making  this  statement,  if 
he  was  not  home  out  by  the  fact,  there 
was  an  hon.  Gentleman  in  this  country 
lately  returned  from  that  colony,  who  had 
made  an  inspection  of  it,  and  he  was  cer- 
tain that  the  hon.  Member  for  Lynn  would 
bear  him  out  in  the  statement  he  had 
made.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
should  cordially  support  the  Motion.  He 
saw  that  the  African  squadron,  whilst  it 
was  costing  this  country  an  immense  sum, 
was  totally  and  inadequately  ineffective  for 
the  MrriM  over  which  it  had  been  pbeedi 
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and  under  these  circumstances  he  was  cer- 
tain that  the  House  could  do  no  wrong, 
morally  or  religiously,  hut  would  do  good, 
the  more  they  were  guided  hy  this  Motion. 
Sir  G.  BROOKE  PECHELL  trusted 
that  the  House  would  not  sanction  a  reso- 
lution directly  calculated  to  degrade  this 
country  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  evil  had  heen,  not  the  existence  of  the 
squadron,  hut  the  inadequacy  of  the  means 
supplied  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  hy  the 
various  Boards  of  Admiralty  -for  carrying 
out  the  views  which,  with  so  much  ahility, 
he  had  impressed  upon  that  House  from 
time  to  time.     There  had  heen  continued 
difficulties  and  delays  in  the  way  of  the 
nohle  Lord,  what  with  the  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  vessels  sent  on   the  station,  the 
want  of  efficient  treaties  with  Spain  and 
with  Brazil,  and  that  letter  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  on  the  barracoous  which  gave 
such  encouragement  to  the  Brazilian  slave 
trade,    and   paralysed   the  efforts  of  our 
officers.    Our  efforts  had  from  these  causes 
failed  to  be  quite  successful;  we  had,  how- 
ever, done  a  large  amount  of  good,  and 
prevented  a  large  number  of  slaves  from 
being  sent  to  the  Brazils  and  to  the  Span- 
ish colonics,  who   would   otherwise   have 
been  carried  there.     The  useless  10-gun 
brigs  had,  after  a  long  contest  with  the 
Admiralty,   been    done    away  with,  and 
steamers  and  a  better  class  of  cruisers  had 
been  put  on  the  station   in   their  place. 
But  these  steamers  were  still  inadequate 
to  the  great  object  in  view,  for  those  ves- 
sels only  were  sent  to  the  African  coast 
which  were  unfit  for  general  service  any- 
where else.     A  steamer,  for  example,  that 
was  complained  of  at  Portsmouth  or  Ply- 
mouth was  sent  off  to  the  African  station 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  further  criticism 
and  censure.      This  would  not  do.     There 
must  be  a  superior  class  of  vessels  put 
on  that  station,  and  he  was  quite  willing 
that  for  this  purpose  the  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean or  that  at  Lisbon  should  be  re- 
duced.    Ho  remembered  on  one  occasion 
the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle-under-Lyne 
thumped  the  red  box  on  the  table  very 
vehemently  about  the  legitimate  trade  with 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  being  interfered 
with  by  the  squadron  there :  remove  that 
squadron,  and  what  would  become  of  your 
legitimate  trade?     Why,  Mr.  Hutton  in 
his  evidence   before   a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  stated  that  if  the  squadron 
was  withdrawn,  his  factories  would  all  be 
inevitably  destroyed.    The  twenty-four  ves- 
sels now  on  the  station  were  not  more  than 


sufficient  for  the  protection  of  our  trade 
there,  and  were  certainly  the  only  means  of 
operating  upon  the  native  chiefs,  who*  the 
moment  they  thought  us  lukewarm  or  in- 
sincere in  the  matter,  would  carry  on  the 
slave  trade  with  tenfold  energy.  It  was 
the  moral  influence  of  our  squadron  that 
kept  matters  in  order  at  present,  and  re- 
pressed those  acts  of  piracy  which  other- 
wise would  constantly  occur.  It  was  not  the 
fact,  as  stated,  that  the  naval  officers  on 
the  station  advised  the  withdrawal  of  the 
squadron.  Sir  Charles  Hotham  and  Cap- 
tain Matson,  officers  of  great  distinction, 
had  given  evidence  quite  the  other  waj. 
It  had  been  said,  too,  that  you  could  not 
keep  up  an  effectual  blockade  of  the  coast 
because  there  were  1,200  miles  of  water 
communication  inland  between  Cape  St. 
Paul  and  Loando,  by  rivers  and  lagoona, 
which  enabled  the  slavedealer  to  remove 
his  slaves  from  one  point  to  another,  un- 
perceived  by  the  preventive  squadron.  But 
it  had  been  proved  that  the  water  com- 
munication in  question  extended,  not  1 ,200 
miles,  but  only  200.  He  thou^t  there 
was  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  value  of 
the  report  and  of  some  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gateshead.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  exceedingly  shy  of  admitting 
naval  Members  on  the  Committee,  and  haid 
objected,  as  pointedly  as  possible,  to  his 
(Sir  G.  Pechell's)  nomination  as  aMemher 
of  the  Committee.  They  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  getting  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Launceston  upon  the  Committee, 
and  by  his  means  some  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  subject.  He  (Sir  G.  Pechell)  be- 
lieved that  if  the  several  departments  of 
the  Government  supported  the  noble  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs  as  they  ought 
to  do,  the  efforts  of  the  squadron  to  pnt 
down  the  slave  trade  on  the  African  coast 
might  be  rendered  much  more  efficient. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  this  country 
would  never  descend  from  the  high  posi- 
tion it  had  so  long  maintained  wiUi  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  and  he  would  give 
his  cordial  support  to  the  Government  in 
opposing  the  Motion. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  who  spoke  last  had  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  question  of  the  in- 
terests of  a  particular  class,  to  which  he 
himself  belonged.  He  (Mr.  Anstey)  did 
not  think  the  interest  of  that  class  was 
the  matter  immediately  in  question;  hut, 
if  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  that 
point    alone,  his    vote  would   still  haTie 
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been  given,  as  it  would  be  given, 
for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gateshead.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
interest  of  the  naval  service  was  not  the 
matter  at  issue  on  the  present  occasion. 
But  even  upon  that  point  alone  he  should 
be  prepared  to  give  his  support  to  the 
Motion.  He  thought  it  was  a  hard  and 
painful  thing  to  place  gallant  and  worthy 
officers  in  a  position  of  so  much  difficulty 
as  that  in  which  those  were  placed  who, 
in  the  performance  of  certain  fancied  duties, 
were  called  upon  under  the  treaties,  the 
abrogation  of  which  he  desired,  to  promote 
the  pacification  of  Africa  by  making  war 
against  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  main- 
tained that  the  officers  whom  we  sent  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  with  instructions  from 
the  Foreign  Office  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  had  before  them  only  two 
alternatives  —  they  must  either  do  no- 
thing, or  violate  the  law  of  nations.  The 
treaties  we  had  concluded  with  foreign 
powers  for  the  attainment  of  this  Utopian 
object  could  not  even  approximate  towards 
performance,  unless  those  who  had  to  carry 
them  into  effect  made  up  their  minds  to 
sacrifice  every  other  consideration  to  that 
end.  The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  above  all  others  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  endeavours  to 
carry  those  engagements  into  effect,  had 
in  the  course  of  his  career  issued  instruc- 
tions some  of  which  had  long  ago  been 
revoked  by  himself  or  his  predecessors, 
others  of  which  were  in  full  power,  but  all 
of  which  were  equally  opposed  to  the  law 
of  this  country  and  the  law  of  nations. 
Consequently  we  found  that  our  officers,  as 
in  the  case  of  Captain  Denman,  for  obeying 
these  instructions,  were  crippled  by  actions 
and  prosecutions  of  every  kind  at  the  suit 
of  those  who  were  thereby  injured.  [An 
Hon.  Member  :  Not  now.]  Not  now ! 
Why,  it  was  but  last  year  that  the  Hon. 
Captain  Denman.  hinfself,  in  giving  evi- 
dence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  upon  being  asked  his  opinion  as  to 
what  was  the  main  obstacle  to  the  full  exe- 
cution of  those  great  purposes,  mentioned, 
amongst  other  causes,  the  uncertain  state 
of  the  law,  or  rather  the  too  great  certainty 
of  conflict  between  the  law  of  this  country 
and  the  instructions  which,  as  a  naval 
officer,  it  was  nevertheless  his  duty  to 
obey.  With  singular  fanaticism,  however, 
when  he  was  asked  how  he  proposed  to 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  he  answered  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  pass 
without  delay  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  of  the 


past,  and  of  absolute  licence  for  the  future. 
That,  in  the  judgment  of  that  officer,  was 
a  condition  sine  qua  non  to  an  effectual 
blockade  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a 
view  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
He  thought  it  unnecessary  to  comment  on 
so  monstrous  a  project,  but  he  thought  it 
a  very  strong  argument  against  the  present 
system  that  it  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  without  exposing  the  instruments  we 
employed  to  punishment  for  the  offences  of 
our  Government,  unless  we  took  the  course 
of  giving  them  absolute  indulgence  before- 
hand for  any  crimes  which  they  think  fit 
to  commit.  We  should  rather  bear  in  mind 
the  great  and  memorable  words  of  Lord 
Stowell,  quoted  in  the  despatch  of  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  that — 

"  A  nation  is  not  jastified  in  assuming  rights 
which  do  not  belong  to  her,  merely  because  she 
intends  to  employ  them  for  a  laudable  purpose  ; 
and  that  no  great  end,  no  eminent  good,  can  be 
lawfully  or  rightfully  prosecuted  by  unrighteous 
means." 

This  was  the  authority  which  Lord  Aber- 
deen  cited  when  he  informed  the  Admiralty 
in  a  despatch  that  our  officers  could  not, 
without  making  themselves  liable  to  crim- 
inal prosecutions  for  murder  and  felony  in 
one  court  of  justice,  or  to  actions  for  dam- 
ages in  another,  obey  the  instruction  under 
which,  nevertheless,  they  had  been  acting 
for  years  past.  Accordingly,  on  the  21st 
of  March,  1842,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
found  himself  compelled  to  subject  this 
country  to  the  humiliation  of  doing  justice 
to  a  merchant  whose  property  had  been 
taken — illegally  taken — under  these  in- 
structions, by  an  officer  in  our  Navy, 
Captain  Nurse,  in  a  case  which  was  not 
covered  by  treaties,  though  abundantly 
covered  by  the  instructions  of  the  Foreign 
Office;  a  case  in  which  Captain  Nurse  had 
been  doing  his  best  to  obey  those  instruc- 
tions and  prevent  the  embarkation  of  slaves; 
a  case  in  which,  if  Captain  Nurse  had  not 
obeyed  these  instructions,  he  would  have 
been  liable  to  be  tried  for  mutiny,  and  for 
disobedience  of  the  orders  of  his  superiors. 
In  that  case  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was 
compelled  to  come  forward  and  screen 
Captain  Nurse,  by  exhibiting  this  country 
in  the  light  of  a  wrong-doer,  and  by  sub- 
mitting to  pay,  in  the  name  of  that  wrong- 
doer, compensation  to  the  person  wronged. 
He  wished  he  could  add  that  the  merchant 
thus  indemnified  was  a  Brazilian,  or  a 
Portuguese,  or  the  subject  of  some  other 
third-rate  Power.  He  was  sorry  to  say, 
however,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  first- 
rate  Power,  France;  and  that  nowhere  ia 
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the  blue  book  could  lie  discover  a  similar 
instance  of  compensation  for  wrong  done  to 
a  subject  of  Brazil  or  Portugal.  On  the 
2l8t  of  May,  1842,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
acquainted  the  Admiralty  with  the  opinion 
given  by  the  Queen's  Advocate,  that  the 
instructions  issued  to  our  naval  officers  vio- 
lated the  law  of  nations.  [The  hon.  Mem- 
ber read  several  extracts  from  the  despatch 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  to  show  that  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  communication 
he  had  made  to  the  Admiralty,  had  acted 
in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown.]  He  (Mr.  Anstey) 
greatly  feared  that  the  principles  laid  down 
in  that  despatch,  to  which  he  had  before 
referred,  had  not  since  been  acted  upon. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Brighton 
had  referred  to  a  method  of  evasion  of  in- 
ternational law  which  had  been  practised 
very  extensively  by  the  system  of  treaties, 
as  he  called  them,  with  the  African  chiefs. 
In  the  last  report  of  the  Lords  laid  before 
the  House,  the  form  of  those  so-called 
treaties  was  gii'cn;  under  which  our  officers 
were  empowered  to  laud  within  territory 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  Queen  nor  to  any 
Power  at  war  with  Her  Majesty.  There 
was  one  general  form,  and  a  copy  of 
it  was  presented  to  every  man  who  called 
himself  a  chief  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  by 
the  officer  in  command  of  our  ships.  These 
papers  were  given  to  persons  who  could  not 
read  or  understand  them,  whose  business 
it  was  to  sign  them  however;  and  to  insure 
their  signatures  he  would  tell  the  House 
what  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  trans- 
action. Mr.  Moffatt,  the  purser  of  thoii^ 
hcrt  steamer,  employed  in  the  Niger  expe- 
dition, stated  that  at  the  end  of  each,  was 
a  paragraph  to  this  effect — 

"  And  in  consideration  of  the  sitrniiturc  of  this 
treaty  the  Quo(>n  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God,  makes  the  following  presents — 
one  pairof  boot»,  one  shirt," 

and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  chiefly  of 
dress — sometimes  firearms,  which  are  al- 
ways particularised,  and  whicli  are  deliver- 
ed on  the  black  chieftain  putting  his  mark 
to  the  treaty.  And  under  this  treaty  the 
officer  felt  himself  at  perfect  liberty — pro- 
tected by  the  law  of  nations — to  land  and 
do  his  pleasure  I  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther foreign  Powers,  whose  subjects  were 
damnified  by  these  proceedings  would  hold 
themselves  precluded  from  demanding  sa- 
tisfaction from  the  British  Crown  ;  and 
however  the  remonstrances  of  Brazil  or 
Portugal  might  bo  disregarded,  undoubt- 
edly they  would  be  listened  to  in  the  case 


of  more  powcrfdl  States.      In  a  pi|»er  lui 
before  Parliameut,  Brazil  was  returned  ■ 
one  of  the  Powers  haring  treaties  with  tUi 
country;  but  the  fact  was,  that  with  i» 
spect  to  Brazil,   our  treaty  eiptred  um 
years  since,  and  in  order  to  give  a  colov- 
able  pretext  for  continuing  our  coetcin 
measures,  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  ik 
mean  subterfuge  of  an  Act  of  ParlimeBL 
As  to  the  injustice  of  those  measnrct,  b 
was  not  obliged  to  rest  on  his  own  opinioi, 
the  matter  had  been    examined  into  aid 
adjudicated  upon  in  the  courts  of  thii  eon- 
try.     They  had  decided  that  our  captutc 
a  Brazilian  ship,  without  any  sancnon  Vr 
treaty,  and  under  the  fanciful  doctrine  tbi 
the  slave  trade  was  piracy  was  not  Isifi 
and  that  those  m-ho  rose  upon  their  capuo 
and  threw  them  into  the  sea  did  no  mm 
than  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  im 
not  guilty  of  murder;   and  be  (Mr.  Anilci 
knew  that  immediately  after  that  deciiia 
of  the   case   of   "the    Queen  o.  Sens." 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilde  stated  it  si  ki 
deliberate  opinion  that    the  Act  of  PsHii' 
ment  passed  for  making  prise  of  BraziHii 
ships  must  now  be  taken   to  be  null,  ui 
should  be  wiped  from    the    Statnte-bnk 
From  this  instance  tho  House  might  ftis 
some  judgment  of  the  rest.     ThcesMif 
one  w^as  the  case  of  all,  only  we  allowri 
the  stronger  offenders   to  go  unmolestei 
while  wo  bullied  and    coerced  the  veil. 
He  had  it  from  our  gallant  officers  tbe» 
selves  that  the  strongest  objection  therbd 
to  the  blockade  scrTice  was   the  discnoi' 
nation  they  were  obliged   to  ezereiss  bt- 
tween  the  vessels  of  smaller  and  grestcr 
Powers,    being    constantly    taunted  witk 
those  distinctions.      They  were  freqoenth 
told,    for  instance,    that    they  dared  sH 
touch  a  French  ship,  such,   in  fact,  bcisg 
part  of  their  instructions.      But  the  hot. 
Member  for   Gateshead   did   not  ask  tk 
House  to  set  treaties  at  nought,  he  mefdr 
asked  them  to  address  tho   Crown  to  ve 
whether  arrangements  could   not  be  mtfk 
with  other  Powers   to  set   all    free.    We 
had   hitherto   home    the    chief   cost,  ui 
therefore  our  experience  should  gire  font 
to  our  suggestions.     We  had  squandered 
1,000,000/.   a  year,    and    increased   tk 
slave  trade,  trebled   and    quadrupled  tW 
mortality,    and,  in   nine    years,    capturei 
38,000  slaves,  already  decimated  by  dn- 
ease  brought  upon  them  by  our  blocksdi 
system.     Out  of  the  38,000,  no  less  tksi 
3.941,  or  more  than  10  per  cent,  died  W 
fore  they  could  be  set  free.     They  hadtfai 
evidence  both  of  their  own  crffioen  Aid  d 
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slavers  concurring  in  this,  that  before 
1830,  when  the  capttire  of  the  slavers  first 
began,  the  slave  trade  had  been  conducted 
by  the  Brazilians  with  great  humanity. 
Lord  Howden  declared  that  the  Brazilians 
were  not  naturally  cruel,  and  Mr.  Cliffe, 
himself  a  slavetrader,  in  his  evidence, 
stated  that  before  1830  the  number  of 
slaves  who  died  on  the  voyage  did  not  ex- 
ceed three  per  cent.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
the  mortality  from  the  period  of  shipment 
to  that  of  disembarkation  or  capture  was 
little  less  than  40  per  cent.  There  was 
also  proof  that  the  slave  trade  to  the  Bra- 
sils  was  nearly  exhausted  at  the  time  that 
this  country  took  off  the  duty  on  slave- 
grown  sugar,  and  that  it  had  been  on  the 
increase  ever  since.  Nothwithstanding  all 
the  vigilance  used  by  the  British  cruisers, 
stimulated  as  they  were  by  the  hope  of 
head  money,  so  vast  had  been  the  increase 
in  the  importation  of  slaves  to  Brazil  in 
consequence  of  the  stimulus  thus  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  sugar,  that  the  supply 
not  only  met  the  increased  demand,  but  ac- 
tually anticipated  the  demand,  so  that  the 
prices  of  slaves  were  now  less  than  before 
the  demand  began.  This  was  proved  by 
Lord  Howden;  and  the  only  evidence  of  a 
contrary  tendency  was  that  of  Mr.  Cliffe, 
who  however  stated  that  ho  knew  little 
about  the  state  of  the  sugar  market  in 
Brazil.  The  question  for  the  House  now 
to  decide  was,  whether  they  were  to  per- 
severe with  measures  which  had  been 
proved  to  be  faulty  and  fruitless,  or  were 
they  to  adopt  other  measures,  and  if  so, 
what  measures  ?  Were  they  to  repeal  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  had  stimulated 
an  increased  trade  in  slaves — he  meant  the 
Sugar  Duties  Act  ?  Humanity  might  de- 
mand it,  but  economy  said  no.  Well,  then, 
our  squadron  being  admitted  to  be  inope- 
rative in  the  capture  of  slaves,  were  we  to 
discontinue  it?  Economy  said  yes,  but 
humanity  said  no.  Thus  the  question  was 
constantly  shifted  from  economy  to  human- 
ity, and  from  humanity  back  to  economy, 
like  the  pea  under  the  thimble  at  the  fair. 
How  long  would  they  halt  between  human- 
ity and  economy  ?  If  he  were  called  upon 
to  state  his  theory,  he  thought  it  would  re- 
concile them  ;  but  how  did  many  hon. 
Members  on  their  theory  propose  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  anomaly  ?  Let  them 
now  support  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Gateshead.  He  admitted  that  by 
doing  so,  they  would  not  have  got  rid  of 
the  difficulty  of  considering  the  question, 
but  one  thing  they  would  have  decided. 


They  would  have  determined  to  commit  no 
more  follies  such  as  they  had  committed  in 
times  past,  no  violations  of  international  or 
municipal  law,  no  more  crime  in  their  own 
persons  to  be  punished  in  the  persons  of 
their  comporatively  innocent  subordinates. 
Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  asked,  would  they  repeal  the  Sugar 
Duties  Act,  or  would  they  not?  He  (Sir 
R.  Inglis's)  answer  was,  that  he  would  cor* 
dially  concur  in  any  proposition  which 
would  have  that  effect.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  next  asked,  what 
would  they  do  with  the  squadron?  His 
only  reply  was  equally  decided.  He  would 
maintain  the  squadron.  However  he  (Sir 
R.  Inglis)  and  his  friends  might  differ 
from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  on  their  un- 
happy measure  in  relation  to  the  sugars  of 
slavetrading  countries,  he  at  least  would 
cordially  support  them  in  regard  to  the 
squadron.  For  he  could  never  forget  that 
the  cause  of  Christian  humanity — he  would 
not  desecrate  the  subject  by  using  a  lower 
term — with  respect  to  the  slave  trade  had 
always  found  consistent  and  powerful  advo- 
cates in  the  party  represented  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  He 
grieved  when  he  thought  that  there  had 
been  such  a  deviation  from  their  true  prin- 
ciple; and  that  the  slave  trade,  which  should 
never  be  directly  or  indirectly  encouraged, 
had  been — against  all  warning  and  all  re- 
monstrance— promoted,  though  not  in  name 
recognised,  when  the  noble  Lord  per- 
mitted himself  to  sanction  tho  introduc- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Duties  Bill.  This  was 
on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  other 
side,  in  Africa — if  England  had  fulfilled 
her  obligations  to  the  black  chiefs,  as  they 
had  been  prepared  to  do  with  respect  to 
their  share  of  the  treaties,  much  mischief 
would  have  been  avoided.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Gateshead  had  this  year  raised 
the  number  of  his  men  in  buckram.  Not 
content  with  the  sum  of  700,(X)02.,  which 
at  one  time  had  been  stated  as  the 
cost  of  our  blockade,  he  now  made  it 
]  ,000,000/.  steriing.  The  papers  laid  be- 
fore the  House,  however,  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  showed  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  squadron  in  the  year  1846-47 
was  not  700,000/.,  nor  500,000/.,  but 
301,623/.,  and  that  included  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery,  coals,  wages,  dsc.  Sir 
Charles  Hotham  had  shown  that  ten  or 
twelve  ships  were  necessary  to  protect 
the  lawful  traffic  of  the  coast;  and  the 
utmost  expense  to  be  incurred  in  SHstain- 
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ing  the  blockading  squadron  was  the  re- 
lative cost  of  the  support  of  ten,  twelve,  or 
twentj-four  ships.  The  number  of  cap- 
tures had  been  immensely  greater  than 
could  be  collected  from  the  speeches  of 
the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Motion  to 
have  been  the  case.  From  the  year  1830 
to  1838  there  were  only  166  slavers  taken; 
but  in  the  ten  succeeding  years  when  the 
equipment  clauses  and  the  new  right  of 
search  had  come  into  operation,  the  num- 
ber taken  was  625.  Was  it  nothing,  too, 
to  have  put  a  stop  almost  entirely  to  the 
introduction  of  slaves  into  Cuba?  40,000 
was  the  usual  number  of  slaves  imported 
every  year  into  that  island;  according  to 
the  latest  accounts,  the  number  did  not 
exceed  1,500.  Besides  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage  were  in  a  great  degree 
saved  by  the  exertions  of  the  squadron, 
for  of  the  625  vessels  captured,  450  had 
been  taken  close  to  the  shore;  and  this  led 
him  to  mention  what  was  a  great  modem 
improvement  in  the  blockade,  that  the 
ships  were  stationed  as  close  to  the  shore 
as  possible.  They  must  likewise  consider, 
in  combating  the  slave  trade,  the  effects 
of  the  gradual  progress  of  civilisation,  of 
commerce,  and,  what  was  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  either,  of  Christianity.  He 
would  remind  the  House  of  the  petition 
which  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
had  had  the  honour — for  in  any  position 
it  was  an  honour — to  present  such  a  peti- 
tion from  liberated  Africans  residing  in 
Sierra  Leone;  and  ho  would  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  consider  the  statements  con- 
tained in  that  petition  before  they  voted 
for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gateshead.  It  stated  that  they  had  been 
emancipated  from  slavery  in  consequence 
of  their  capture  by  British  cruisers,  or  that 
they  were  the  immediate  descendants  of 
persons  who  had  been  so  emancipated — 
that  they  had  relations  who  were  exposed 
to  the  same  risk  of  slavery  or  murder  as 
they  themselves  had  been,  and  they  hum- 
bly expressed  a  hope  that  the  House  would 
examine  some  of  them,  or  would  take  other 
means  of  inquiry  before  they  withdrew  the 
squadron  which  so  protected  lawful  traders, 
which  so  repressed  the  unlawful  traffic  of 
which  they  and  their  people  had  been 
the  victims,  and  which  enabled  them  to 
continue  in  their  present  condition,  free 
from  those  dangers  to  which  the  with- 
drawal of  the  squadron  would  expose  them; 
and  they  added,  that  if  that  protection 
were  continued  to  them,  civilisation  would 
arise  and  spread  amongst  them.      There 


was  now  arising  in  the  West  In^es  om  tf 
the  most  remarkable  moTcmenta  which  U 
ever  taken  place.     It  was  called  the  Ji. 
maica  movement,  because  it  had  originatiA 
in  Jamaica ;   other    islands  had   followii 
in  the   same  course*    and  its  object  wu 
to  obtain  protection  against  the  compei 
tion  with  slave-grown  sugar.     They  uid. 
whether  it  were  right  or  wrong  to  compd 
men   to  part    with  their    property,  Eig- 
land  had  compelled  them  to  part  with  ii 
but  upon  the  distinct  understanding  thtt 
they  were  thereafter  to  compete  with  free 
labour  only.     They  owed  it,  therefore,  m 
only  to  the  injured  race  of  Africa,  bat  ti 
their  own  fellow  subjects — the  white  meo  of 
the  West  Indies — not  to  give  any  direetc 
indirect  encouragement  to  the  slave  tnde; 
Dor  would  they  do  their  duty  if  they  did  M 
do  all  in  their  power  to  repress  it.      WiA 
those  who  were  free-traders  in  ererythiBgi 
including  the    traffic   in  human  flesh,  hi 
could  have  no  sympathy  whaterer;  bat  be 
earnestly  appealed  to  all   those  who  wen 
not  tainted  with  that  heresy,  to  reconsider 
well  their  judgment  before  they  lent  their 
sanction  to  proceedings  involving  a  degree 
of  misery  beyond  the  ordinary  power  of 
man  to  conceive.     If  it  were  said  that  «e 
had  increased  the  horrors  of  the  traffic,  til 
he  could  say  was,  that  the  horrors  whieh 
existed  before  the  slave  trade  was  finaDf 
abolished,   which   existed  even   when  the 
slave  trade  was  legalised  and  protected— 
he  referred  to  the  years  following  Sir  W. 
Dolben*s  Act — were  such  as  he  believed  ne 
measure  of  iniquity  could  aggravate  at  the 
present  day.    The  hon.  Meniher  who  opes- 
ed  this  subject  referred — let  him  (Sir  R. 
Inglis)  say  it  without  offence — in  a  graad- 
iloquent  tone  to  the  reports   of  two  Cod- 
mittces,  as  authorising  and  sanctioning  hb 
present  Motion.  He  apprehended  there  «u 
no  Member  who  had  not   previouslv  read 
those  reports  and  the  proceedings  which  led 
to  them,  who  would  not  have  supposed  thst 
the  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead   was  the 
representative,  if  not  of  a  unanimous  Com- 
mittee, at  least  of  a  Committee  in  whieh 
the  great  preponderance  was  in  favour  of  hii 
views.     But  what  was  the  fact  ?     In  con- 
sequence of  the  improvements  made  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  their  proceedings  hv 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries,  all  thit 
passed  in  Committees  was  now  matter  of 
history.     If  the  subject  were  not  too  se- 
rious, it  would  be  almost  ludicrous  to  resd 
to  the   House  the  number  of  xesdutioDi 
carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chair- 
man.    They  had  often  heard  of  Mr.  Hi» 
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kisson's  Committee  and  of  Mr.  Horner's 
Committee,  because  those  Committees 
were  presided  over  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and 
Mr.  Homer.  But  this  Committee  might 
very  properly  be  called  Mr.  Hutt*s  Com- 
mittee, in  a  very  different  sense,  because 
it  represented  his  single  opinion.  If  Mr. 
Hutt  had  never  existed — a  contingency 
which  he  should  have  deeply  regretted — 
no  report  whatever  would  ever  have  been 
made.  First,  there  was  the  resolution  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Essex  nega- 
tived by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman; 
then  the  resolution  of  himself  (Sir  R. 
Inglis);  then  the  resolution  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract;  then  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Launceston; 
all  these  resolutions  were  negatived  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  chairman.  Then  came 
the  resolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Li- 
yerpool,  which  shared  the  same  fate,  as 
well  as  another  resolution  of  his  own  (Sir 
K.  Inglis).  He  did  not  therefore*  exagge- 
rate the  facts,  when  he  described  the  re- 
port as  emphatically  and  exclusively  Mr. 
Hutt*s  Report.  The  hon.  Member  had  de- 
precated the  efforts  of  newspaper  writers 
and  scribblers  in  pamphlets,  but  he  really 
could  not  conceive  what  reason  he  could 
possibly  have  to  complain  of  their  exertions. 
Others,  indeed,  might  perhaps  urge  such 
complaints — his  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  for  instance;  and  those 
who  from  either  side  of  the  House  sup- 
ported the  squadron ;  but  the  hon.  Member 
for  Gateshead  had  been  untouched  by  any 
censure.  He  knew  great  efforts  had  been 
made  to  depreciate  the  efforts  of  the  squad- 
ron, and  unhappily  with  too  much  success. 
In  his  conscience  he  believed  that  the 
squadron  had  been  doing,  and,  if  permitted, 
would  still  do,  increasing  good  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  humanity.  He  believed,  with 
equal  conviction,  that  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent alike  with  the  national  honour,  with 
the  duties  which  this  country  owed  to  the 
Africans,  and  to  her  own  subjects  in  the 
West  Indies — inconsistent  with  all  her  past 
engagements  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  to 
withdraw  her  squadron — and  he,  therefore, 
earnestly  implored  the  House  to  consider 
well  all  the  consequences  of  the  Motion, 
before  they  gave  it  their  sanction. 

Lord  H.  VANE  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  alluded  to  the 
two  Committees  over  which  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Gateshead  had  presided, 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that  though 
technically  not  the  same  Committee,  they 
were  both,  in  point  of  fact»  to  be  regarded 


as  one  Committee;  and  that,  on  the  second 
occasion,  two  Members  of  the  Committee 
were  absent,  whose  opinions  were  well 
known  to  be  favourable  to  the  views  of  his 
hon.  Friend  on  this  question.  Therefore 
it  was  not  quite  fair  to  regard  the  resolu- 
tions alluded  to  as  having  been  carried  by 
the  casting  vote  of  his  hon.  Friend  alone. 
With  regard  to  the  Motion  before  the 
House,  he  was  far  from  entertaining  the 
belief  that  economy  alone  was  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  this  occasion.  But 
he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  long 
series  of  years  during  which  this  country 
had  endeavoured  to  effect  a  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  or  to  the  multiplicity 
of  treaties  into  which  they  had  entered 
with  that  object  in  view.  Nothing  less 
than  a  settled  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  this  question  could  have  induced  him 
to  accede  to  a  Motion  which  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  went  to  set  aside  the 
policy  which  for  many  years  had  been 
adopted  by  this  country.  But,  looking  to 
the  effect  of  the  treaties  which  had  been 
made  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil, 
which  last  had  come  to  an  end,  and  was 
only  maintained  now  by  force  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  it  was  with  deep  regret  he 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  these  treaties 
had  proved  wholly  inoperative.  It  was  said 
that  the  system  pursued  by  Captain  Den- 
man  on  the  coast  of  Africa  had  been  effec- 
tual in  causing  a  falling  off  in  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves;  but  they  had  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Bandinel,  late  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
to  show  that  the  success  of  the  blockade 
was  in  a  principal  degree  owing  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  who 
at  that  time  used  their  best  efforts  to  dis- 
courage the  trade.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plied with  regard  to  Cuba.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet who  last  addressed  the  House  stated, 
that  at  one  time  no  fewer  than  40,000 
slaves  were  imported  into  Cuba,  and  that 
latterly  very  few  slaves  had  been  imported. 
That  was  very  true;  but  it  was  also  true 
that  General  Valdez,  who  was  governor  of 
Cuba  at  the  time  the  importation  fell  off, 
had  given  his  co-operation  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  traffic.  But,  indeed,  it  was 
stated  that  the  trade  was  regulated  by  the 
demand  rather  than  by  any  government 
regulations.  Where  there  was  a  demand 
for  slaves,  there  the  trade  flourished  in 
extreme  vigour;  when  the  sugar  cultiva- 
tion was  in  a  depressed  state,  then  there 
was  a  great  falling  off.  In  1846  and  1847 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  slaves;  and 
it  appeared  to  him,  from  the  eTidenoa^ 
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though,  no  douht»  tliero  woro  conflicting 
opinions,  as  was  natural  among  persona 
entertaining  different  views,  of  ditfcrcnt 
pursuits,  and  summoned  for  different  ob- 
jects;  but  still  he  thought  tliej  had  it  in 
eridenee,  that  the  number  of  slaves  im- 
ported was  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
demand.  lie  was  ready  to  admit  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  squadron 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  kept  up;  but  ho  thought  the 
evidence  of  8ir  Cliarles  Ilotham  went  to 
■how,  that  the  efforts  of  the  squadron  off 
the  coast  of  Africa  could  not  suppress  tho 
slave  trade;  that  when  it  appeared  to  be 
suppressed  for  a  time  in  a  certain  district, 
it  broke  out  again  in  another;  that,  for  in- 
stance, it  had  broken  out  to  the  north-west 
of  Gape  Palmas,  where  it  was  said  before 
to  havo  been  entirely  extinguished.  And 
it  was  further  worthy  of  consideration,  that 
tho  officers  who  despaired  of  the  slave  trade 
being  suppressed,  were  those  officers  who 
had  boon  recently  on  the  station;  and  that 
those  who,  like  Captain  Denman,  were  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  squadron,  had  not 
themselvoH  been  on  tho  coast  for  some  time 
before.  They  had  evidence  that  certain 
slavers  from  tho  western  coast  of  Africa 
had  been  captured  off  tho  bay  of  Mozam- 
bique, thus  proving  that  to  render  the 
blockade  etfcctivo,  they  must  not  only 
blockade  the  west,  but  also  the  cast  coast 
of  Africa.  If,  indeed,  they  were  prepared 
to  make  efforts  on  that  gigantic  scale, 
then,  indeed,  they  might  continue  their 
efforts;  but  it  was  because  ho  believed 
they  could  not  make  efforts  of  sufficient 
magnitude,  or  continue  them  for  a  suffi- 
cient time,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
oontinuance  of  tho  system.  Thev  were 
then  asked  what  they  intended  to  do.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  say  what  they  intended  to  propose  as  a 
substitute  for  tlie  present  system.  But  he 
believed  that  in  Brazil  great  apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  an  influx  of  slaves 
proving  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
country.  He  know  that  contrary  opinions 
were  entertained.  Lord  Ilowden  said, 
that  though  he  entertained  that  opinion 
before  he  went  out,  yet  his  opinion  was 
a  little  shaken  after  his  residence  in  tho 
country.  Still  it  would  be  observed  that 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  decidnlly  ne&fativo 
hh  first  opinion.  And  he  (Lord  II.  Vane) 
could  state  that  he  had  been  informed  by  a 
gentleman  engaged  in  tlio  Portuguese  di- 
plomatic service,  and  long  resident  at  vari- 
oua  ports  in  Brazil,  that   tho  Braailians 


must  in  a  short  tinae  abandon  slaverv  fm 
a  regard  to  their  own  safety,  and  thMti 
believed  the  black  population  wonld.  is  ii« 
end,  become  lords  and  masters  of  the  rjo- 
try.  Ue  would  not  detain  the  Houk  fr- 
ther;  but  having  been  a  Member  of  ibc 
Committee  which  sat  on  the  question,  v 
thought  it  necessary  to  justify  tho  Totek 
was  about  to  give — a  yote  which  he  grf 
with  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance,  ui 
which  he  certainly  gayo  with  the  utaM 
reluctanco. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  entirely  codcurn 
with  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  dowi 
that  they  were  now  considering  the  grni 
question — should  they  or  should  theja--. 
at  once  and  for  all  abandon  the  policv  t:- 
which  they  were  so  deeply  eommitte:'  f 
lie  watched,  in  the  Committee  which  m  \ 
on  this  subject,  the  painful  and  coDKiti'  [ 
tious  attention  which  tho  noble  Lordgir?  : 
to  tho  evidence,  and  he  deeply  re«n%nf4 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  bad  brought  kb. 
He  deeply  regretted  to  share  with  the  » 
blc  Lord  the  despair  which  must  nov  ^ 
cend  upon  the  prospects  of  the  Africta  * 
race  if  the  supporting  and  civilising  inis-  i 
ences  of  this  great  empire  were  now  to  b? 
withdrawn  from  them .  The  nuble  Lord mh; 
that  he  despaired,  because  he  believed  thini 
was  impossible  for  us  to  continue  oar  effom 
As  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  he  (Mr. 
Card  well  felt  that  Her  Majesty's  Govera- 
mcnt  would  find  it  a  task  of  ^reat  difficuitT 
to  continue  their  efforts  if  conclusions  lielit:|r 
come  to  by  a  Committee  of  the  Hmim  l< 
Commons  were  to  encourage  opposilioa  it 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  to  discourage  their  frin^ 
in  America  and  in  France,  and  to  bare  i 
tendency  to  paralyse  their  efforts  ia  ibfl 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  circulate  in  tin 
public  mind  a  belief  that  no  mischief  wooU 
be  drine  by  the  squadron  being  withdran. 
At  that  late  hour  he  would  not  trepass  opoi 
the  attention  of  the  House  by  going  into 
details  on  this  question;  but  he  thougkiii 
right  to  read  one  or  two  extracts  to  tke 
House.  Ho  conceived  that  a  complett 
analysis  of  the  testimony  given  on  this 
subject — on  which,  after  all,  their  pit- 
ceedings  must  now  be  baaed — he  gf«aih 
deceived  himself  if  a  fair  and  compieu 
analysis  of  this  testimony  would  not  ttaoi 
out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  conclusioci 
which  had  been  attempted  to  be  iosiilM 
into  the  public  mind,  and,  if  he  might  uj 
it  without  offence  to  those  who  had  spokes* 
in  striking  contrast. to  the  speeches  of  le- 
vcral  lion.  Members.  They  were  told  tbife 
the  operationa  of  the  aqiuidroa  had  bes 
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futile.  Now  the  evidence  was  unanimous 
upon  this  opinion  that  the  squadron  had 
vast  difficulties  to  struggle  with;  hut  if  it 
was  meant  to  say  that  that  squadron  had 
done  no  good  or  little  good,  and  if  he  could 
show  that  the  evidence  which  had  heen 
given  completely  negatived  that  opinion — 
if  it  were  said  that  the  cruelties  were  ag- 
gravated hy  the  present  system,  and  if  he 
eould  show  that  the  evidence  on  which 
that  rested  was  not  substantiated — if  he 
were  told  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
squadron  cost  an  enormous  expense,  and  if 
he  could  show  hy  the  evidence  of  the  great 
naval  authorities  to  which  the  other  side 
appealed,  that  to  abandon  efforts  for  the 
repression  of  the  slave  trade  would  not  be 
to  abandon  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
squadron — if  he  could  show  all  this  by  the 
strong  evidence  of  facts,  then  he  cut  the 
ground  ou  which  they  stood  from  under 
them.  It  was  said  that  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain  an  efficient  blockade  along  a 
long  line  of  coast.  Now  he  acknowledged 
that  a  marine  guard,  and  a  marine  guard 
alone,  would  never  accomplish  the  entire 
suppression  of  this  traffic.  But  there 
were  two  agents  from  whose  co-operation 
he  anticipated  great  results.  The  one  was 
the  civilising  influence  of  legitimate  trade 
— the  other  was  the  still  higher  and  more 
civilising  influence  of  the  Christian  faith. 
How  could  either  of  these  work  if  they 
were  deprived  of  protection,  and  exposed 
to  the  assaults  of  pirates  ?  He  said  that 
all  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  coast  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  repressing  the  slave  trade.  He 
had  before  him  a  map  of  Africa,  exhi- 
biting a  line  of  coast  from  the  extreme 
north  to  within  five  degrees  of  the  Equa- 
tor, and  there  was  not  at  that  moment,  as 
far  as  he  knew,  a  single  trace  or  vestige 
of  the  slave  trade.  It  was  said  to  be  im- 
possible to  repress  the  trade  along  a  coast 
line  of  2,000  miles  in  extent ;  but  here  was 
a  line  of  coast  of  1,500  miles  in  extent, 
comprising  some  of  the  principal  dep6ts  of 
slaves,  in  which  they  had  actually  extin- 
guished the  trade.  How  had  it  been  ex- 
tinguished? The  hen.  Member  for  Gates- 
head said  that  the  attempt  to  put  an  end 
to  the  slave  trade  must  of  necessity  be 
vain,  because  the  majority  of  the  natives 
were  opposed  to  its  suppression,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  civilised  Europeans  were  actively 
engaged  in  it.  Now,  he  would  read  to  the 
House  an  account  of  the  last  effort  made  to 
put  down  the  trade  at  the  Gallinas,  by  that 
distinguished  officer  Captain  Dunlop,  whom 


the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  authorised  to  blockade  the 
Gallinas,  not  in  the  way  of  a  mere  marine 
guard,  but  as  a  regular  warlike  brigade. 
Captain  Dunlop  wrote — 

"As  soon  as  I  had  blocked  up  Gallinas  on  the 
west  side,  by  means  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sherbro, 
I  called  upon  the  Cape  Mount,  Manna,  and  Sin- 
gary  people  to  do  the  same  on  the  east  side,  which 
they  immediately  did,  by  sending  nearly  3,000  men 
to  threaten  them  with  an  attack  from  that  quar- 
ter." 

So  that  there  was  decided  proof  of  the 
readiness  of  the  natives  to  co-operate  in 
suppressing  the  trade. 

"  I  had  now  the  GalliuM  fast  looked  up.  They 
had  only  communication  with  the  interior  on  the 
north,  whence  they  could  get  no  supplies." 

Now  for  the  result : — 

**  After  some  correspondence,  I  was  completely 
successful.  All  my  demands  (to  surrender  white 
slavedealers,  and  to  give  up  slaves)  were  sub- 
mitted to  in  the  humblest  manner.  The  slave- 
dealers  wrote  to  me  to  beg  of  me  to  allow  tbera 
to  come  on  board  my  ship,  as  they  would  be  mur- 
dered the  moment  they  crossed  the  frontier.  This 
I  know  very  well,  for  our  Cape  Mount  friends 
would  have  cut  off  all  their  heads,  to  a  certainty ; 
and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  have  their  blood  on  my 
head,  I  thought  it  as  well  to  grant  their  request, 
though  it  was  more  than  they  deserved." 

Captain  Dunlop  possessed  all  the  qualities 
which  were  necessary  for  the  service  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  One  could  scarcely 
help  sympathising  more  with  the  paragraph 
in  which  he  stated  that  mercy  to  these  men 
was  not  deserved,  than  in  that  where  he 
said  that  he  had  extended  mercy  to  them. 
He  continued — 

"  There  were  fifty-five  of  them,  including  mer- 
chants, their  clerks,  and  some  crews  of  captured 
slavers.  The  four  principal  merchants,  namely, 
Don  Benito,  Don  Pablo  Crespo — Hermos,  and 
Franco  CancUo,  were  Spaniards  ;  the  others,  and 
all  the  clerks,  Brazilians.  I  sent  a  vessel  up  here 
with  them,  and  now  there  does  not  remain  even 
the  shadow  of  a  slavedealer  in  the  whole  of  the 
Gallinas  and  Solyman  countries,  nor  is  there  a 
vestige  of  slave  trade  between  Cape  Yerd  and 
Cape  St.  Paul.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  brought 
back  to  Gallinas  depends  entirely  upon  the  steps 
Her  Majesty's  Government  may  adopt.  If  a  pro- 
per agent  is  appointed  to  reside  for  some  time  at 
Gallinas,  a  little  assistance  given  to  the  chiefs, 
and  a  man-of-war  kept  off  the  place,  very  soon 
legitimate  commerce  will  be  firmly  established. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  done  by  Govern- 
ment, the  slave  trade  will  revive  in  full  force  in  a 
few  months."  .  .  .  "  It  released  between  1,000 
and  3,000  slaves,  obtained  all  cannon,  irons,  ^., 
strengthened  the  league  for  attacking  dealers  in 
future,  quite  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  for  seven 
years  had  supplied  the  slave  trade,  and  occasioned 
indescribable  misery."  "  I  was  quite  glad  to  see 
the  slavedealers  iu  a  miserable  plight,  exhausted 
from  bad  living,  ovtn  the  prinoipal  merchants ; 
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and  before  they  embarked,  the  natives  plundered 
tbem  of  all  they  had.  Many  of  them  came  on 
board  with  nothing  on  but  their  shirts."  "  They 
seem  really  anxious  to  establish  commerce,  and 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  slave  trade.  We  have 
accomplished  a  great  object,  and  if  our  Govern- 
ment will  only  now  step  in,  the  object  it  has  been 
striving  to  attain  for  years  is  within  its  grasp  aa 
regards  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Vera  to  the 
Bight  of  Benin." 

He  had  shown  that  where  international 
law  did  not  prevent — and  with  regard  to 
international  law  he  helieved  that  more 
difficulty  had  been  thrown  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  these  debates  than  was  absolutely 
necessary — he  had  shown  that  a  naval 
officer  could  place  the  notorious  Gallinas  in 
a  state  of  blockade — could  collect  amied 
natives  to  his  assistance;  and  that  when 
the  Spaniards  fell  into  his  hands,  they 
owed  to  him  the  safety  of  their  lives 
from  native  indignation  and  revenge. 
How  did  his  hon.  Friend  account  for 
this  fact,  that  the  slave  trade  had  been 
put  down  in  Cuba  ?  The  importations 
there  were  formerly  numbered  by  tens  of 
thousands;  now  they  were  so  small  that  it 
was  doubtful  if  2,000  were  not  an  exces- 
sive estimate.  How  did  his  hon.  Friend 
account  for  that  ?  They  talked  of  Gene- 
ral Valdez,  but  General  Valdez  was  not  in 
Cuba  now;  and  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  could 
tell  them  from  reports  he  had  before  him, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  consul  at 
the  Havana,  that  the  importation  of  slaves 
to  Cuba  had  nearly  ceased,  because  the 
price  of  slaves  was  too  high;  but  let  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  importation  be  re- 
moved, and  the  price  of  slaves  would  speedily 
fall,  the  importation  of  slaves  would  again 
begin,  and  there  would  be  a  revival  of  the 
slave  trade  in  Cuba.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  slave  trade  had  not  been  repressed  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  Brazils;  and  he 
should  deal,  he  hoped,  with  perfect  fair- 
ness with  that  case.  What  was  the  state 
of  the  case  in  Brazil  ?  There  were  two 
parties  in  that  country — the  native  Brazi- 
lians, who  discouraged  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  Portuguese  capitalists,  who  carried  it 
on.  These  Portuguese  capitalists  were  in 
direct  communication  and  correspondence 
with  the  Portuguese  colonists  on  the  east 
and  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  whence  they 
drew  their  supplies.  It  was  said  to  be  im- 
possible to  suppress  this  portion  of  the 
traffic.  Now,  here  he  must  call  one  or 
two  witnesses  into  court.  He  would  refer 
to  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Ambriz.  For  a 
long  time  the  trade  had  been  flourishing 
there,  without  let  or  hindrance,  because 


Commodore  Jones  thought  in  his  diMre- 
tion — and  he  might  be  right  —  that  he 
might  rely  upon  the  Governor  of  the  colony 
for  putting  down  the  slave  trade.  When 
Sir  Charles  Hotham  got  there,  he  found 
matters  in  this  state — that  any  soch  reli- 
ance would  then  be  quite  misplaced,  the 
repression  of  the  trade  haying  heen  left 
to  the  Portuguese  authorities — that  the 
trade  was  flourishing  as  brisk  as  ever. 
Sir  Charles  Hotham  sent  there  one  of 
his  officers,  and  twenty- one  shi[>s  were 
captured  at  the  first  go  off.  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  Sir  Charles  Hotham 
told  them  that  this  was  an  immediate 
discouragement,  and  that  he  had  dealt 
a  heavy  blow  to  the  trade.  Then,  as  re- 
garded the  east  coast,  they  had  the  letter 
of  Admiral  Dacres,  enclosing  the  despatek 
from  Captain  Wyvill,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  Portuguese  Governor  welcomed  him 
with  open  arms,  for  he  found  that  the  safety 
of  the  colony  was  in  jeopardy  from  the 
slavetraders  and  pirates,  and  therefore  the 
strong  argument  of  self-interest  was  snfi- 
cient  to  overpower  any  desire  there  might 
be  to  encourage  such  a  traffic.  And  had 
they  really  not  put  down  or  checked  die 
slave  trade  in  the  Brazils  ?  He  woald  re- 
fer to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hesketh,  who 
had  been  long  a  resident  in  the  Brazils, 
and  who  was  not  a  romantic  man,  or  a 
man  of  high-flown  notions.  He  was  a 
commercial  gentleman  who  had  resided 
in  the  Brazils  since  the  year  1808,  and 
what  did  he  say  ?  Why,  that  the  number 
of  slaves  imported  varied  according  to  the 
facilities  of  escaping  our  cruisers.  In  some 
years  the  slavers  were  successful.  In  others 
they  were  not,  and  the  numher  imported 
varied  accordingly.  Then  there  was  Mr. 
Herring,  another  gentleman,  residing  also 
in  the  Brazils,  who  used  the  same  language 
precisely,  and  who  upon  being  asked  if  he 
thought  those  persons  were  correct  in  their 
views  who  believed  that  it  was  the  existence 
of  the  British  squadron  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa  that  prevented  a  larger  supply  of 
slaves,  answered  that  they  were  undoubtedly 
correct.  And  upon  being  asked  if  he  helieved 
that,  if  the  squadron  were  withdrawn,  there 
would  be  immediately  a  large  importation, 
he  replied  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  upon  the  subject — there  would  be. 
Now,  that  was  an  English  gentleman, 
resident  in  Brazil,  speaking  from  his  own 
experience.  But  hon.  Gentleman  talked 
about  the  analogy  between  the  slave  trade 
and  the  smuggling  of  tea  or  tobacco,  as  if 
the  promotion  of  wars  between  Tmriom 
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tribes  of  men,  and  the  carrying  off  large 
numbers  of  our  fellow-creatures  into  slavery, 
were  at  all  analogous  to  the  question  of 
putting  a  pound  or  two  of  tea  or  tobacco 
into  some  secret  hiding  place  in  a  ship. 
Let  them  make  the  slave  trade  easy,  and 
they  would  have  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  and  vessels  engaged 
in  it  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  where 
was  the  necessity  for  multiplying  citations 
from  the  evidence  ?  Did  not  the  reason 
of  the  case  suffice?  If  the  slave  trade 
were  made  easy,  then  it  paid  better  to 
carry  on  that  trade  than  to  cultivate  palm- 
oil  in  Africa.  The  savages  in  that  coun- 
try, black  savages,  or  savages  of  Portu- 
guese or  Spanish  blood,  found  it  answer 
their  purpose  to  discourage  lawful  trade. 
Again,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, what  was  the  effect  ?  Let  it  be 
made  easy  to  carry  slaves  to  Cuba  or 
Brazil,  and  the  price  of  those  slaves 
would  be  lowered.  What  would  be  the 
consequence  ?  Why,  that  it  would  be  the 
easier  for  their  purchasers  (the  planters) 
to  "use  them  up,**  as  it  was  called — to 
work  them  to  death,  because  they  would 
be  cheap.  But  let  the  price  be  raised — 
let  the  price  of  a  slave  be  raised  to  100^, 
as  they  had  heard  it  was  in  Cuba,  or  to 
80Z.  or  602.,  as  they  had  shown  it  was  in 
Brazil,  and  did  they  not  immediately  raise 
an  interest  in  the  minds  of  men  who  had 
no  feeling  but  that  of  sordid  interest,  upon 
which  you  could  work  to  make  them  take 
care  of  the  property  which  had  cost  them 
so  great  an  outlay  of  capital.  Well,  then, 
he  had  shown  the  House  that  from  the 
north  downwards  to  the  Bight  of  Benin 
they  had  stopped  the  slave  trade  by  the 
direct  agency  of  the  squadron.  But 
there  was  another  engine  at  work  for 
its  suppression.  They  had  missionaries 
in  the  Bight  of  Benin  who  were  pro- 
tected by  the  British  squadron,  and 
who  were  not  assailed  by  pirates  merely 
through  fear  of  the  chastisement  which  the 
squadron  would  inflict  upon  those  who 
dared  to  molest  them.  And  what  were 
those  missionaries  doing  ?  They  had  ob- 
tained the  leave  of  a  powerful  native  prince 
to  establish  schools  in  his  dominions,  and 
they  had  made  him  favourable  to  British 
interests.  And  he  (Mr.  Cardwcll)  was  glad 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  declare  that  night  that 
there  was  a  prospect  of  getting  him  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  arranged  with  such  good  effect  at  the 
Gallinas.     Well,  then,  such  being  the  con- 


dition of  affairs  at  the  Bight  of  Benin,  let 
them  proceed  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  and 
there  they  found  there  was  now  established 
in  that  ancient  focus  of  the  slave  trade 
a  state  of  legitimate  industry  and  traffic. 
Where  4,000  tons  of  palm  oil  were  formerly 
exported,  there  were  now  exported  25,000 
tons.  Was  it  no  evidence  of  a  powerful 
legitimate  traffic  being  established  ?  But 
it  was  said  upon  the  other  hand,  that  they 
had  greatly  increased  the  suffering  and 
cruelties  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  means 
which  they  had  adopted  for  its  suppression , 
and  that  they  had  vastly  increased  the 
number  of  its  victims.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised that  the  mind  of  any  one  who  read 
the  details  of  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves, 
should  revolt  in  horror  from  the  subject, 
and  be  disposed  to  be  governed  rather  by 
feelings  of  utter  despair  than  hope  of  being 
able  ever  to  alleviate  those  sufferings.  But 
in  that  House  they  were  discharging  a 
public  duty,  and  they  should  be  governed 
by  higher  considerations.  He  had  looked 
at  the  debates  at  the  time  of  Sir  William 
Dolben*s  Act,  and  at  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Cliffe,  a  person  who  by  his  own  confession 
had  been  an  accomplice  of  the  slavetraders, 
but  who  was  put  forward  by  those  gentle- 
men who  found  that  his  descriptions  were 
serviceable  to  their  cause  at  the  time,  and 
whose  statements  were  most  exaggerated. 
But  he  turned  from  the  evidence  of  the 
accomplice  who  mentioned  14  per  cent,  to 
that  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  who  said  that 
he  believed  the  mortality  to  be  only  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  slaves. 
And  when  they  compared  that  with  the 
statements  made  during  the  debates  that 
took  place  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  that  they  were 
adding  to  the  mortality  by  the  modes  of 
prevention  which  they  were  now  adopting. 
He  had  established  the  facts,  then,  that 
they  had  put  down  the  slave  trade  along 
above  1,400  miles  of  const;  that  they  had 
established  the  foundation  of  a  legitimate 
trade;  and  that  they  had  given  encourage- 
ment to  missionary  enterprise,  acting  under 
the  care  of  the  British  squadron.  He  had 
shown  that  the  Cuban  slave  trade  was  all 
but  totally  suppressed,  according  to  all  the 
evidence  they  had  which  disclosed  the  state 
of  Cuba.  That  in  a  Portuguese  settlement 
upon  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Sir  Charles 
Hotham  had  told  them  that  a  heavy  blow 
and  great  discouragement  had  been  given 
to  the  trade.  And  that  upon  the  east 
coast.  Captain  Wyvill,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Admiral  Dacres,  had  in  his  effort 
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to  extinguish  the  slave  trade  heen  received 
with  open  arms  hy  the  Portuguese  gover- 
nor.     They   found,    moreover,   that   the 
American  admiral  and  the  French  admiral, 
although  they  had  not  the  powers  which 
ours  had,  and  therefore  could  not  act  with 
the  same  energy,  were  standing  hy,  ap- 
proving of  and  encouraging  the  efforts  of 
our  officers  at  the  Galliuas,  and  sympathis- 
ing entirely  with  our  objects.    They  found 
that  a  native  prince  in  one  place  invited 
our  squadron  to  come  and  put  down  the 
slave  trade  in  his  district,  where  ho  had 
not  sufficient  power  to  repress  it  himself. 
And  tlierefore   he   (Mr.    Cardwell)   could 
not,  as  an  honest  man,  come  down  from 
the  Committee  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and    report   his   opinion  to  he  that  their 
efforts  had  heen  wholly  and  entirely  fu- 
tile.    He    could    not   take    upon    himself 
the  responsibility  of  paralysing  the  hands 
of  those   who   had   the   working   of    the 
present   system   confided   to    them.      An 
appeal     had     been     made     with     regard 
to    the    constitution    of    the   Committee. 
He  himself  had   gone   to   act   upon  that 
Committee  perfectly  unprepossessed.     His 
name  had  been  proposed  as  a  Member  of 
it   by   the   hon.    Member   for  Gateshead, 
and  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  thought  it  unsafe  that   the 
Member  for  Liverpool  should  be   trusted. 
Much  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  names 
of  Lord  Courtenay  and  Mr.  Barkly,  who 
had  sat  upon  the  Committee  of  1848.    But 
in  the  year  1848  they  had  not  had  the 
evidence   of    Sir    Charles    Hotham.     He 
quite  agreed  with  those   hon.  Gentlemen 
who  attributed  the  utmost  possible  impor- 
tance to  the  testimony  of  Sir  Charles  Ho- 
tham; and  he  believed  that  if  Lord  Courte- 
nay and  Mr.  Barkly  had  been  present  in 
1849,  and  had  heard  his  testimony,  they 
also  would  have  attached  great  importance 
to  it.     But,  now,  before  they  laid  claim  to 
the  sanction  of  these  names,  let  thcni  see 
what  Sir  Charles  Hotham  said.     He  wished 
to  be  perfectly  candid  in  that  debate,  and 
therefore    he    at  once    admitted  that   Sir 
Charles  Hotham  had  used  the  word  *'  futile" 
in  connexion  with  the  efforts  of  the  African 
squadron.     He  was  deeply  dissatisfied  that 
all  his  zeal,  his  abilities,  and  his  loyalty  to 
the  service  did  not  enable  him  to  obtain  a 
more   satisfactory   result ;    but    when   his 
testimony  was  quoted  as  favourable  to  the 
Motion   then   before   the   House,   nothing 
could  be  further  from  its  true  construction. 
Here  was  his  opinion  upon  it: — 
"  Coniidering,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn, 


that  under  Sir  William  Dolben's  Aot  the  m< 
was  14  per  cent,  and  that  now  it  is  only  6  per 
cent,  do  you  imagine,  if  the  slave  trade  weie 
allowed  for  a  certain  period,  any  great  diminutiea 
in  the  mortality  would  take  place  f — I  aaxioatly 
hope  that  the  slave  trade  may  never  be  allowed ; 
if  you  were  to  remove  all  restriotioos,  and  to  take 
your  squadron  entirely  away,  small  speculators 
would  spring  up  and  undersell  those  who  are  now 
in  the  market ;  the  slave  trade  would  be  greatly 
increased  in  its  horrors,  and  it  would  be  imponi- 
ble  to  calculate  the  calamities  that  would  ensue ; 
besides  this,  pirates  would  abound,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  legitimate 
trader  to  conduct  his  operations  upon  that 
coast." 

Now,  as  he  represented  those  who  carried 
on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  legitimate  traf- 
fic on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  he  wished 
to  ask  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  so 
anxious  to  do  away  with  the  African  squad- 
ron, when  they  talked  of  economisiDg  the 
700,000^.,  or  whatever  other  sum  they 
alleged  that  the  squadron  cost  the  nation, 
in  what  condition  did  they  mean  to  leave 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  what  provisioii 
did  they  mean  to  make  for  the  protection 
of  the  legitimate  trade  ?  He  had  testimo- 
nies without  number,  from  commercial 
men,  from  judges  of  the  mixed  commission 
courts,  from  consuls  at  foreign  porta,  and 
others,  and  they  all  agreed  in  telling  what 
Sir  Charles  Hotham  told  them,  that  pira- 
cies and  rapine  without  number  would  be 
the  consequence  of  the  removal  of  our 
cruisers.  Would  they  tell  him  that  they 
could  put  down  those  piratea  with  twelve 
ships,  whom  they  asserted  could  not  now 
be  watched  by  twenty-six?  That  there 
would  be  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
number  of  slavetraders,  they  all  admitted. 
What  they  said  was,  that  although  the 
cruelty  would  be  diminished,  the  number 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  would 
bo  increased.  Well,  then,  what  was  the 
character  of  those  who  engaged  in  that 
trade  ?  He  would  repeat  a  well-known 
anecdote  illustrative  of  the  question.  Cap- 
tain Trotter  fell  in,  at  one  time,  with  a 
slaver  from  Havana,  which  diversified  the 
slave  trade  with  a  little  piracy,  as  oppor- 
tunity offered.  This  slaver  had  fallen  ia 
with  an  American  ship  laden  with  doUars, 
of  which  the  slavers  took  possession. 
They  forced  tho  crew  of  the  American 
ship  under  hatches,  where  they  battened 
them  down,  and  having  plundered  the 
vessel,  they  tarred  and  set  fire  to  the 
mainsail,  and  left  her  to  be  consumed 
with  all  her  crew  on  hoard.  Happily, 
however,  they  were  released  from  their 
perilous  position.    Captain  Trotter  alier> 
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wards  chased  the  slaver,  and  when  the  pi- 
rates found  that  there  was  no  other  chance 
of  escaping  from  him,  they  took  to  their 
hoats  and  escaped,  haying  first  laid  a  train 
of  gunpowder  to  the  magazine,  the  match 
of  which  the  J  fired  hefore  leaving.     Just 
as  Captain  Trotter  set  his  foot  on  hoard 
the  vessel  she  exploded,  and  \i  was  only 
hy  a  most  fortunate  accident  that  his  life 
was  saved.     He  (Mr.  Cardwell)  wanted  to 
know  how  many  such  persons  they  would 
have   manning  vessels   upon   the  African 
coast  if  the  squadron  were  removed  ?  and 
what  complaints  would  they  not  have  from 
the  trading  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
this  country,  if  those  piracies  were  to  he  so 
increased  hy  the  diminution  of  the  means 
of  repression.     Well,  then,  he  denied  that 
the  supporters  of  the  Motion  were  entitled 
to  take  credit  for  the  saving  which  they 
said  would  he  effected  hy  the  adoption  of 
their  plan.     He  knew  very  well  what  was 
a    frequent    occurrence    in    that    House. 
Some  plan  was  proposed  which  received  a 
considerable  share  of  support  and  applause. 
If  any  one  found  fault  with  the  expense 
that  it  would  occasion,  he  was   called   a 
twopenny  halfpenny  fellow,  whose  views 
were  narrowed  by  paltry  notions  of  petty 
economy.     A  few   years   afterwards,    the 
zeal  having  cooled,  some  people  came  dovi  n 
to  th^  House  and  said,  '*  This  burden  is  a 
heavy  grrievance,  and  it  ought  to  be  re- 
dressed ;**  and  then  if  any  one  said  a  word 
against  the  saving,  he  was  said  to  be  an 
enemy  to  all  economy.     The  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  sat  down,  had  not  blinked 
the  question.     He  had  said  that  he  felt  all 
the  responsibility  of  it.     That  it  would  be 
surrendering  a  long-cherished  principle  of 
this  country,  and  that  it  would  be  permit- 
ting the  increase  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade.  Well,  then,  he  (Mr.  Cardwell] 
said  before  they  made  that  coast  a  nest  of 


extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  he  would  not 
return  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  no 
other  proposition  to  make  than  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  only  means  by  which  the 
trade  is  now  impeded  or  repressed.  The 
Committee  had  put  something  at  the  end 
of  their  report  about  continuing  the  naval 
influence  of  England,  and  entering  solemn 
protests  against  a  traffic  they  abhorred, 
and  then  they  thought  they  had  discharged 
their  consciences.  But  he  thought  that 
for  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  and  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  paralyse  th« 
hands  of  the  Government  when  they  told 
them  they  were  negotiating  with  foreign 
Governments  upon  the  subject,  was  a  step 
of  responsibility  from  which  any  individual^ 
having  in  his  heart  and  conscience  a  due 
sense  of  the  horrors  of  this  system  and  of 
its  unspeakable  iniquities,  as  a  prudent 
and  cautious  man,  ought  most  carefully 
to  abstain. 

Captain  PELHAM  denied  that  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Navy  had  admitted  that  the 
squadron  had  wholly  failed  in  its  object« 
or  that  nothing  more  could  be  done.  As 
a  matter  of  economy,  this  Motion  would 
prove  a  perfect  delusion.  It  would  not 
only  be  injurious  to  the  character  of  the 
country,  to  the  best  interests  of  the  naval 
service,  and  to  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  but  it  would  also 
very  materially  increase  the  horrors  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  disappoint  those  whd 
were  advocates  for  giving  up  the  present 
efforts;  and  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  people  of  this  country  would  re- 
gret the  decision  which  so  many  hon. 
Members  were  now  disposed  to  come  to« 
Sir  Charles  Hotham's  opinion  had  been 
very  much  misunderstood;  and  the  opin- 
ions attributed  by  the  hon.  Mover  of  the 
resolution  to  the  naval  officers  were  not 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  given  before 
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doing.  He  found  Sir  Charles  Hotham  and 
all  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  service 
upon  the  African  coast,  regretting  deeply 
that  their  efforts  had  not  been  more  satis- 
factory. He  admitted  that  there  must  be 
a  limit  to  endurance ;  he  acknowledged 
that  every  year,  in  which  the  slave  trader 
made  successful  head  against  our  efforts 
at  repression,  strengthened  the  case  against 
the  present  system.  He  agreed  also  with 
Sir  Charles  Hotham  in  saying  that  he 
would  not  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  suppressing  the  African  squadron. 
Having  been  appointed  upon  a  Committee 


evidence,  that  in  1835,  iii  consequence  of 
the  treaty  made  with  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, the  Spanish  slavers  had  been  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  protection  of  the  Portu- 
guese flag ;  and  that  before  the  treaty  the 
price  of  slaves  in  Cuba  was  only  one-fourth 
what  it  was  now,  owing  to  the  smallef 
number  imported.  It  was  said  we  had 
effected  nothing  in  the  Brazils.  Where 
94,000  slaves  were  imported  into  Brazil, 
not  more  than  50,000  were  now  taken 
there;  and  the  evidence  of  Lord  Howden 
and  others  showed  that  the  price  had  risen 
from  251.  to  501.  or  601.     As  to  the  mor- 


to  consider  the  best  means  for  the  final   tality,  it  was  not  now  greater  than  94 1^ 
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cent  on  those  captured,  and  5  per  cent  on 
those  which  escaped;  and  under  the  le- 
galised slave  trade,  under  Sir  William 
Domben's  Act,  it  was  never  less  than  14 
per  cent.  It  was  a  delusion  to  suppose 
that  the  squadron  must  be  doubled  or 
trebled  to  effect  any  good.  He  was  pre- 
pared with  a  plan,  which  had  been  approv- 
ed by  naval  officers  who  had  served  in  the 
squadron,  whereby  a  more  effective  block- 
ade might  be  kept  up  with  5,000  tons  less 
shipping  than  was  now  employed,  1,400 
less  horse  power,  and  a  proportionate 
saving  of  cost.  We  had  2,000  miles  of 
coast  with  a  legitimate  commerce  to  pro- 
tect, and  not  more  than  1,000  miles 
where  the  slave  trade  still  existed;  some 
progress  had  evidently  been  made  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  therefore, 
why  should  the  Legislature  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  less  to  do  than  ever 
they  had  before,  they  were  obliged  to 
give  up  the  attempt  to  do  anything  ?  If 
they  withdrew  their  squadron  altogether 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  would  not  be 
followed  by  any  diminution  of  the  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage.  On  the  contrary, 
there  would  be  an  increased  mortality 
amongst  the  slaves,  because  an  impetus 
would  be  given  to  slave-grown  produce, 
our  increasing  commerce  with  Africa  would 
be  ruined,  as  well  as  our  West  India  colo- 
nies, whilst  a  deep  disgrace  would  be  in- 
flicted, in  the  face  of  the  world,  on  the 
naval  power  of  England,  and  on  the  great- 
ness of  the  country  itself. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  there  was 
one  point  on  which  he  was  anxious  to  set 
himself  right  with  the  House,  and  that  was, 
that  free  trade  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
question.  He  would  appeal  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  in  a  spirit  of  amity,  and 
with  a  desire  to  set  out  of  sight  any  past 
or  future  struggles  on  that  subject,  whe- 
ther the  principle  of  free  trade  did  not  con- 
sist in  the  denial  of  the  policy  of  giving 
to  one  part  of  the  community  a  mono- 
poly on  the  ground  that  it  was  to  be  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  community  at  large. 
It  was  a  question  of  free  trade  in  stolen 
pocket  handkerchiefs  that  was  now  before 
the  House.  It  was  the  question  whether 
they  would  discontinue  their  efforts  to  sup- 
press crime  that  they  had  now  to  consider, 
and  the  question  of  free  trade  was  not  at 
all  involved  in  its  consideration.  Having 
stated  what  was  not  connected  with  the 
subject,  he  might  be  allowed  to  ^ay  what 
was.  It  was  always  unpleasant  to  aim  at 
individuals;  but  nobody  felt  compunction 


in  firing  at  a  battalion.  He  was  going  to 
fire  at  a  battalion,  and  he  should  utterly 
refuse  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  who 
might,  or  might  not,  be  the  indiyiduals  that 
fell  in  the  way.  What  he  feared  was,  that 
there  was  a  strong  desire  in  some  quarters 
to  see  the  sinews  and  limbs  of  the  Africans 
employed  in  profitable  industry  throogfaont 
the  vacant  continent  of  South  America, 
and  that  there  was  some  idea  that  English 
commerce  might  be  a  partaker  in  the  pro- 
fits. Had  they  not  seen  an  eminent  poli- 
tical writer,  once  an  honour  to  litera- 
ture, declaring  that  the  "  beneficent  whip" 
was  the  only  thing  for  Africans  and  Irish- 
men? How  would  this  principle  work 
if  it  were  applied  to  all  who  had  anything 
to  lose  ?  The  principle  was  simply  that 
all  property,  including  the  property  in  a 
man's  own  person,  belonged  of  right  to 
those  who  could  make  the  best  use  of  it. 
Fancy  that  argument  applied  to  hon. 
Members,  by  the  men  they  would  meet 
to-night  between  the  House  and  Charing 
Cross.  Hon.  Members  would  soon  have 
enough  of  that  argument,  and  would  not 
be  long  in  being  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  fathers  were  right  in  the  opposition 
they  made  to  this  huge  iniquity,  which  was 
the  key-stone  to  the  plan. 

[When  the  hon.  Member  sat  down, 
there  were  loud  cries  for  a  division,  and  no 
one  having  risen  to  address  the  House  for 
some  time,  Mr.  Speaker  ordered  strangers 
to  withdraw,  when] 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  I  hardly 
know  whether  it  is  for  the  convenience 
of  the  House — which  I  wish  entirely  and 
exclusively  to  consult — that  I  should  pro- 
ceed to  address  it  this  night.  I  had  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  general  expecta- 
tion of  an  adjourned  debate;  and,  in  that 
case,  if  it  would  be  more  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  House  I  would  postpone  my 
address;  but  I  would  be  reluctant  that  this 
question  should  go  to  a  division,  and  that  I 
should  vote,  as  I  intend  to  vote,  in  favour  of 
the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Gateshead,  without  having  taken  an 
opportunity  of  stating  to  the  House,  as 
briefly  as  I  am  able,  some  of  the  grounds 
on  which  I  would  give  that  vote.  I  do  not 
disguise  from  myself  the  serious  nature  of 
that  vote,  or  endeavour  in  any  matter,  or 
in  any  degree,  to  blink  the  magnitude  of 
the  question.  I  will  not  dwell  pointedly 
upon  the  objection  that  this  is  not  a  Mo- 
tion for  the  withdrawal  of  the  squadron, 
but  a  Motion  for  the  removal  of  a  prelimi- 
nary bar  to  discussion,  because  it  is  said 
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to  be  clear  that  tbe  discretion  of  the  House 
is  not  free,  and  wc  are  met  with  an  objec- 
tion arising  from  our  engagements  to  fo- 
reign countries  unless  we  endeavour  to  re- 
move those  engagements.  My  object,  in 
the  first  place,  then,  is  to  vindicate  for 
Parliament  the  right  of  entering  into  the 
discussion  of  this  question.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  the  present  state  of 
our  treaty  engagements  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  cruisers  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  I  think  this  Motion  only  contem- 
plates the  treaty  with  France;  the  treaty 
with  America  requires  no  negotiation,  for 
either  party  can  terminate  it  by  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish;  but  in  the  treaty  with 
France,  we  bound  ourselves  to  France,  and 
France  bound  herself  to  us,  each  to  main- 
tain twenty-six  cruisers  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  by 
whomsoever  carried  on.  After  the  lapse 
of  some  time,  France  changed  her  mind 
— she  did  not  possess  the  power,  or  seek 
to  possess  the  power  that  would  enable  her 
to  do  what  she  wished,  namely,  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  other  than  her  own  sub- 
jects— and  she  applied  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  (and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment wisely  acceded  to  the  application)  to 
be  released  from  her  engagements,  and  in- 
stead of  keeping  twenty-six  vessels  on  the 
African  coast  to  suppress  the  slave  trade 
generally,  to  be  allowed  to  keep  only  a 
small  squadron  consisting  of  twelve  vessels 
on  that  coast,  to  exclude  her  own  subjects 
from  the  trade;  so  at  present  France  is 
only  bound  to  exclude  her  own  subjects 
from  the  slave  trade;  and  are  we  by  treaty, 
forsooth,  to  be  bound  to  France  to  main- 
tain a  large  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade? 
I  say  that  is  a  state  of  things  so  anoma- 
lous and  so  preposterous,  that  on  its  own 
merits  my  hon.  Friend  was  justified  in  the 
Motion  which  he  has  made.  If  I  have 
come  to  the  determination  of  voting  with 
him  upon  this  occasion,  it  is  after  a  long 
and  painful  investigation,  which  I  began 
with  an  unbiassed  and  dispassionate  mind. 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  the  feelings 
with  which  I  entered  upon  the  inquiry,  were 
not  in  accordance  with  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  have  arrived;  and  those  who  know 
me  are  aware  that  every  prepossession  and 
every  impulse  I  was  required  to  struggle 
with  and  overcome  before  I  could  bring 
myself  to  that  conclusion;  but  I  thought 
the  time  was  come  when  it  was  necessary 
to  rouse  the  moral  courage  of  the  country 
to  look  this  great  questioix  fairly  in  the 


face.  It  is  not  because  I  think  lightly  of 
the  slave  trade,  or  because  I  prefer  con- 
siderations of  economy,  to  considerations  of 
humanity,  that  I  vote  for  this  Motion;  and, 
indeed,  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  I 
can  find  no  words  sufficiently  strong  to 
characterise  its  enormous  iniquity.  I  be- 
lieve the  slave  trade  to  be  by  far  the  foul- 
est crime  that  taints  the  history  of  man- 
kind in  any  Christian  or  pagan  country; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  from  any  light  esti- 
mate of  the  atrocities  of  the  trade  that  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend.  The  system 
which  we  are  now  acting  upon  has  been 
condemned  by  an  accumulation  of  authori- 
ties as  great  as  ever  was  brought  to  bear 
on  a  point  of  practical  policy;  and  the  au- 
thorities who  have  so  condemned  it  are 
persons  who  had  every  prepossession  in  its 
favour — who,  as  long  as  it  stood  in  the  po- 
sition of  an  experiment,  adhered  to  it  with 
tenacious  fidelity,  and  would  have  adhered 
to  it  so  long  as  a  hope  remained  of  its 
proving  effectual,  but  who,  when  undeceiv- 
ed by  the  stern  lessons  of  experience,  have 
left  us  the  expression  of  their  honest  con- 
victions. In  the  year  1840,  Sir  Thomas 
Buxton  said,  that  a  system  of  armed  re- 
pression was  perfectly  futile,  and  that  not 
only  was  this  the  case,  but  that  if  you 
could  enter  into  treaty  stipulations  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  still  cent  per  cent, 
as  his  expression  was,  the  enormous  profits 
of  the  slave  trade,  would  be  too  strong  for 
you.  The  system  has  been  condemned  by 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who,  adopting  the  language  of  Sir 
Thomas  Buxton,  gave  the  world  to  under- 
stand that  the  only  means  of  effectuallj 
extinguishing  the  slave  trade,  lay  in  the 
cultivation  and  the  civilisation  of  Africa. 
It  has  been  condemned  by  those,  among 
whom  I  was  one,  who  promoted  that  ho- 
nestly-intended but  disastrous  scheme  for 
despatching  an  expedition  up  the  Niger. 
It  has  been  condemned  by  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  what- 
ever differences  of  opinion  may  prevail  on 
other  points,  have  laboured  with  unwearied 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause  of 
philanthropy  by  elevating  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  children  of  Africa.  We  are 
told  that  the  extension  of  legitimate  com- 
merce requires  the  maintenance  of  this 
system;  but  I  want  to  know  whether  the 
merchants  of  this  country  have  desired  it? 
It  appears  to  me  that  they  are  as  much 
divided  in  opinion  on  this  subject  as  other 
men  are,  and  that  if  tKec^  v%  ^S!l^  \^\^^ 
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prevalence  of  opinion,  it  is  either  that  of 
aversion  or  of  indifference  to  the  question. 
Then,  as  to  the  naval  profession,  1  am  not 
disposed  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  my 
hon.  Friend,  when  he  refers  to  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Charles  Ilotham;  hut  there  is  no 
douht  that  the  opinion  of  the  naval  profes- 
sion generally  is  unfavourahle  to  the  con- 
tipuance  of  the  existing  system.  This 
stands  on  record,  that  the  most  responsible 
witnesses  and  the  most  recent  witnesses 
have  condemned  it.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Sir  Charles  Hotham  does  not  recommend 
the  unconditional  withdrawal  of  the  squad- 
ron, and  that  ho  expresses  an  opinion  that 
if  that  were  done  tho  small  speculators  in 
slaves  would  increase;  hut  he  expresses 
that  opinion  with  the  modesty  which  belongs 
to  his  character,  and  observes,  **  My  opin- 
ion on  that  subject  is  only  a  speculative 
opinion.*'  Let  not  the  House  suppose  that 
because  Sir  Charles  Hotham  does  not  re- 
commend the  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
the  squadron,  he  is  not  convinced  of  its^ 
utter  inability  to  put  down  the  slave  trade. 
He  tells  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  it 
down — that  no  force  which  you  can  place 
in  his  hands  will  enable  him  to  repress  it; 
and  his  substitute  for  an  armed  force  is, 
that  you  must  have  a  treaty  with  Brazil, 
permitting  a  modified  and  limited  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  that  country.  Is  there 
any  doubt  about  Sir  Charles  Hotham *s 
opinion  on  the  subject  ?  1  ask  my  hon. 
Friend  how  Sir  Charles  Hotham  would 
vote,  if  he  were  here  to-night  ?  Why,  he 
would  be  one  of  the  most  zealous,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  able,  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Motion.  I  am  reluctant  to  weary 
the  House  with  extracts  from  his  evidence; 
but  1  say  that  he  inculcates  absolutely  and 
positively  the  removal  of  the  squadron, 
though  he  says  that  you  must  grant  to 
Brazil  a  modified  licence  for  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
made  a  speech  to-night,  in  which  he  has 
referred  to  those  motives  which  produced 
a  fixed  disposition  in  the  mind  of  man,  to 
induce  us  to  follow  up  the  policy  in  which 
wo  have  so  long  embarked;  but  when  I 
find  him  making  use  of  these  general  con- 
siderations, I  cannot  but  observe  that  this 
is  a  speech  which  may  be  made  every  year 
for  generations  to  come,  as  it  might  have 
been  made  in  any  year  for  generations 
past.  I  must  beg  to  qualify  that  remark, 
as  it  is  hut  one  generation  since  we  began 
our  present  system  of  policy;  but  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentloman'i  speech  might  have 


been  made  in  any  year  during  the  past  de- 
cade, so  it  may  be  made  any  year  in  the 
next.  This  is  the  question  to  which  I  wish 
the  House  to  address  ita  mind.     Are  we 
to  adopt  this  system  as  a  permanent  sys- 
tem, and  make  it  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country  ?     Are  we  to  go  on  with  such 
success  or  failure  as  it  may  entail  upon  us, 
or  are  we  to  look  the  question  fairly  in  the 
face  and  determine  what  is  to  be  done  ?     I 
must  say  that  the  Committee  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  taunted  on  account  of  the  time 
at  which  this  Motion  is  brought  forward. 
They   felt  the   inconvenience    which    the 
publication  of  their  report  would  occasion 
to  the   Executive   Government  ;    and   so 
strongly  was  this  feeling  entertained,  that 
in  June,  1848,  when  the  report  could  hare 
been  carried  by  a  considerable  majority, 
and  when  they  learned,  on  what  they  he- 
lieved  to  be  the  best  authority  that  if  the 
report  were  not  presented  that  year,  the 
interval  that  might  elapse  might  he  turned 
to  the  best  account  by  treaties  with  other 
Powers  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  they  abstained  from  presenting  it. 
That  was  in  the  summer  of  1848,  and  we 
are  now  in  the  spring  of  1850;  yet  what 
progress  has  been  made  ?     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  tells  us  of  the  purchase  of  foKs; 
but  what  are  we  to  do  with  forts,  when 
there  are  four  thousand  miles  of  coast? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  1,500 
miles  of  coast  are  not  exactly  clear  at  pre- 
sent, but  that  they  will  be  clear;  but  even 
if  that  should  turn  out  to  be  correct,  what 
then  ?     Sir  Charles  Hotham  says  that  the 
moment  you  stop  the  slave  trade  at  one 
place,  it  breaks  out  at  another,  and  it  mutt 
be  remembered  that  there  are  4,000  miles  of 
coast  from  Morocco  to  the  Orange  Rirer. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  speaks  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Liberia,  and  a  very  salutary  influ- 
ence it  exercises;  but  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Gateshead  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  Government  should  maintain  an  in- 
difference on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade. 
On  the  contrary,  wherever  a  Government 
was  found  inimical  to  that  traffic,  whether 
that  of  Liberia  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
or  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  east 
coast,  we  ought  to  aid  that  Government, 
and  not  shrink  from  any  sacrifice  to  give 
them  effectual  assistance.     It  is  not  the 
amount  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  main- 
tenance of  the  squadron  involves  that  I  so 
much  object  to,  as  to  its  uselessnest,  and 
the  mischief -i  to  which  its  presence  on  the 
coast  gives  rise.     What  has  the  squadron 
done  ?      Has  it  extinguished   the    riave 
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trade  ?  No.  Is  it  making  any  progreBs 
towards  the  extinction  of  the  trade  ?  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Houge  to 
that  point.  Mj  hon.  Friend  in  the  oourse 
of  the  able  speech  which  he  made  referred 
to  the  capture  of  twenty  veEsels  at  Ambriz, 
made  by  Sir  Charles  Hotham;  but  Sir 
Charles  Hotham  says  that  that  was  an  ac- 
cident,  and  that  he  took  them  by  surprise, 
getting  there  six  months  before  he  was 
expected.  No  doubt  there  had  been  an 
abundance  of  gallant  transactions,  but  the 
question  is,  whether,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
making  progress,  and  what  progress  we 
are  making;  because,  if  I  could  see  a 
hoiid  fidt  progress  made,  I  should  be 
willing  to  go  on,  in  the  hope  of  attaining 
a  good  80  incalculably  great  as  the  re- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  But  as  far 
as  I  can  see  at  present,  your  squadrom 
imposes  a  tax  of  10  or  15  per  cent 
on  the  slave  trade,  and  that  is  the 
very  outside.  You  have  already  inflicted 
some  loss  upon  the  dealers,  and  have  given 
the  traffic  a  character  partaking  more  of 
hazard  and  adventure  than  it  before  pos- 
sessed; but  does  this  squadron  govern  the 
price  in  Brazil  ?  Does  the  price  in  Brazil 
vary  with  the  efficiency  pf  the  squadron  ? 
Is  that  the  case  or  not  ?  In  1828,  accor- 
ding to  the  purchases  entered  in  the  book 
of  an  estate  there,  the  price  of  a  slave 
varied  from  300  to  350  milreis.  In  1844, 
the  price  varied  from  700  to  800  milreis; 
and  I  ask  you  whether  the  squadron  has 
been  more  or  less  effective  since  ?  Why, 
we  all  know  that  it  has  been  much  more 
effective — that  the  force  has  been  greatly 
augmented,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  a  man  almost  unequalled  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  duty,  and  yet  what  has 
been  the  price  since  ?  In  1848,  in  the 
face  of  this  squadron  which  governs  the 
price  in  Brazil,  the  price  has  been  reduced 
by  the  redundancy  of  the  supply  to  from 
300  to  850  milreis.  I  observe  that  this  is 
an  assumed  estimate,  and  therefore,  that  I 
may  be  quite  accurate,  I  will  take  the 
price  in  1847,  when  it  was  from  400  to 
450  milreis.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  returns  made  by 
the  Foreign  Office  as  to  the  number  of 
captures  effected.  Since  1840 — and  in 
taking  1840  I  take  it  because  it  is  the 
period  since  which  the  squadron  is  said,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  inef- 
ficiency, and  consequently  of  increasing 
effect — in  1840,  our  captures  were  6  per 
cent;  in  1841,  13  per  cent;  in  1842,  13 
per  eent)  in  1848,  5  per  cent;  in  1844,  9 


per  cent;  in  1845,  10  per  cent;  in  1846,  4 
per  cent;  in  1847,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, ^\  per  cent,  and,  according  to  the 
most  recent  account,  8  per  cent.  There* 
fore,  taking  these  figures  as  a  whole,  there 
is  no  progress,  but  there  is  rather  retro- 
gression on  the  rival  ground  occupied  by 
the  squadron,  and  the  slavetraders  respec- 
tively; and  while  you  are  improving  at  a 
vast  cost  the  organisation  of  your  squad- 
ron, the  slavetraders  have  been  gaining 
upon  you  by  improving  still  more  rapidly 
the  organisation  of  their  system;  and  it 
appears  that  a  larger  proportion  of  them 
during  the  last  three  years,  during  the 
very  best  period  of  your  squadron,  have 
escaped  through  your  hands,  than  during 
the  years  that  preceded  that  period.  Now, 
Sir,  with  respect  to  the  admission  that  I 
have  made,  that  the  squadron  imposes  % 
tax  on  the  slave  trade,  I  contend  that  it 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  such 
a  tax  that  these  great  and  extraordinary 
efforts  were  originally  undertaken.  I  don  t 
stand  here  to  impeach  the  policy  of  those 
who  thought  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
extraordinary  iniquity  and  the  extraordi- 
nary miseries  of  the  slave  trade,  it  was 
right  for  us  to  step  out  of  the  common 
course,  and  make  such  great  efforts  some 
thirty  years  ago  for  its  suppression.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  was  an  experiment  well 
worth  trying;  but  in  my  viejv  it  is  neces- 
sarily an  experiment  bounded  and  limited 
in  time.  It  is  not  an  ordinance  of  Provi- 
dence that  the  government  of  one  nation 
shall  correct  the  morals  of  another.  I  say 
that  for  a  time,  and  for  a  great  occasion, 
it  may  bo  right  to  depart  even  from  that 
most  salutary  rule;  but  I  say,  that  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  and  especially  for 
that  which  I  think  is  now  before  us,  namely, 
an  indefinite  continuance  of  the  present 
system  if  the  Ilouse  rejects  the  present 
Motion,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  the  opinion  of 
the  House  is  decisively  declared  against  it 
— I  say  it  is  not  right  to  depart  from  that 
rule,  or  you  involve  yourselves  in  all  sorts 
of  difficulties,  and  find  in  the  first  place 
that  the  opinion  of  your  sincerity  is  de- 
stroyed; that  you  are  in  constant  risk  of 
collision  with  foreign  nations;  and  that 
from  some  cause  or  combination  of  causes, 
you  cannot  gain  your  object.  It  was  to 
extinguish  this  traffic  that  these  great 
efforts  were  undertaken.  If  you  have  a 
rational  hope  of  extinguishing  it,  then  per- 
severe; but  if  you  have  none,  then  begin 
to  think  of  some  other  means  better  adapted 
to  your  object.     Sir,  has  there  been  an<^ 
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cause  of  a  circumstantial  nature  to  which 
you  can  point  as  being  fairly  chargeable 
with  your  failure  ?  Has  the  squadron  been 
inefficient  ?  Has  the  Government  been 
inactive  ?  Has  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  been  sluggish 
on  this  subject  ?  For  fifteen  years  nearly 
out  of  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I  am  glad  of  it 
with  respect  to  its  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion; because  all  the  world  I  think  pays, 
as  I  believe  is  justly  due,  honour  to  the 
noble  Lord  for  the  zeal  and  energy  with 
which  he  laboured  in  the  department  of 
his  office  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  We  never  can  stand  better,  I 
think,  so  far  as  direct  negotiation  is  con- 
cerned, than  with  the  noble  Lord  in  respect 
to  this  subject.  And  he  has  not  been  in- 
active; he  has  always  been  looking  forward 
to  something  which  he  hoped  might  attain 
an  end.  In  1835,  ho  had  a  distant  hope 
of  a  treaty  with  Spain;  in  1839  he  fixed 
his  hope  on  the  equipment  clause;  in  1840, 
he  fixed  it  on  the  great  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  being  enabled  to  pursue  the 
slaver  on  the  south  as  well  as  on  the  north 
side  of  the  equator;  and  in  1840  there 
was  also  hope  from  the  Niger  expedition; 
then  there  were  the  treaties  with  France 
and  America,  and  the  hope  of  a  union  be- 
tween the  three  greatest  maritime  Powers 
of  the  world,  in  pursuit  of  this  object. 
Well,  these  points  have  been  nominally 
gained,  and  now  where  are  we  ?  We  have 
not  advanced,  but  we  have  positively  fallen 
back  in  respect  to  the  attainment  of  our 
object.  Nor  has  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
— I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say — nor 
has  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  all  held  out  to 
us  a  promise  that  if  we  give  a  further 
lease  of  the  system  of  repression  by  force, 
we  shall  see  some  new  development  of 
diplomatic  means,  and  a  new  position  of 
affairs  assumed  as  the  consequence.  He 
speaks,  indeed,  of  the  multiplication  of 
treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  Africa,  which 
may  be  all  very  well  in  its  way,  meaning 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  pensions  to  the 
African  chiefs,  to  stand  in  the  stead  of  the 
profits  they  receive  from  the  gains  of  the 
slavers.  This  may  be  all  very  well  as  a 
secondary  means,  but  it  is  not  by  means 
of  that  trivial  minuteness  that  you  can  hope 
to  overcome  this  gigantic  and  extraordi- 
nary evil.  But  now.  Sir,  though  I  certainly 
look  at  the  pecuniary  burden  which  this 
system  entails  upon  the  people  of  Eng- 
land as  a  very  serious  one — for  I  believe 


that  not  even  the  700,000L  to  meet  the 
charge  is  really  all  that  is  entailed  on  the 
country,  although  it  may  be   something 
like  the  limit  of  the  direct  charges  that 
are  placed  on  the  item  which   jou   can 
visibly  connect  with  it;  yet  I  say  that  is 
not  my  main  motive — I  am  not  governed 
in  the  main  by  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  this 
charge.     I  want  to  grapple  with  the  ques- 
tion fairly,  as  a  question  of  humanity  and 
of  philanthropy.     And  I    saj,  admitting 
that  every  man's  conclusion  on  such  a  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  under  certain   reserves, 
yet  1  declare  it  is  the  best  judgment  that 
I  can  arrive  at  on  the  question,  after  en- 
deavouring to  become  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  that  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system  of  repression  does   not    diminish, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  sum  of  human  wretchedness. 
Now,  Sir,  that  is  the  ground  on  which,  I 
challenge  the  judgment  of  this  House.     It 
seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  goes  to  that 
extent;  and,  if  this  be  so,  I  trust  it  is  to 
that  point  that  the  arguments  of  our  op- 
ponents will  be  directed,   because  it  has 
often  happened  that  the  misery  of  man  has 
been  increased  by  persons  who   thought 
that  they  were  promoting  his  happiness. 
And  we  must  not  allow  any  of  these  topics 
which  address  themselves  to  the  imagma- 
tion,  we  must  not  allow  any  indisposition 
to  a  change  of  policy,  or  any  respect  for 
the  motives  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  to  prevent  us  from  adjusting  our  course 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  if  we 
perceive  that  these  circumstances  have  un- 
dergone an  essential  change.     Now,  how 
are  we  to  come  at  this  question,  whether 
the  squadron  does  or  does  not  increase  the 
sum  of  human  suffering  ?     On  what  evi- 
dence are  we  to  go  ?     We  must  content 
ourselves  necessarily  with  indirect  evidence. 
But  I  observe  that  this  direct  evidence  all 
goes   to   this  point — that   the   sufferings 
arising  from  the  traffic  at  the  present  mo- 
ment are  far  greater  than  they  were  wont 
to  be  in  earlier  times.     I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  not  at  hand  the  work  of  Sir  Thomas 
Buxton,  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  after 
a  careful  detail  of  the  horrors  and  miseries 
of  the  slave  trade  as  it  was  in  the  period  be- 
fore the  Act  of  Sir  W.  Dolben,  he  uses  some 
expressions  to  this  effect,  that  dreadful  as 
these  sufferings  are,  they  are  trivial  com- 
pared with  what  are  now  undergone.     And 
1  hope  my  hon.  Friend  will  therefore  see 
that  it  is  on  an  authority  somewhat  lugh, 
and  1  think  perfectly  dispassionate,  that 
this  assertion  is  propounded  in  this  House. 
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But,  Sir,  if  I  go  to  figures,  by  what  figures, 
are  we  to  form  our  judgment?  We  are 
told  that  the  calculations  of  mortality  are 
very  imperfect;  but  at  the  same  time, 
though  they  may  be  imperfect,  yet  if  these 
are  the  calculations  of  the  most  competent 
judges,  and  if  they  are  so  decisive  in  their 
character  as  to  leave  an  ample  range  for 
accidental  errors,  and  still  the  substance  of 
the  conclusions  shall  be  untouched,  I  say 
that  we  ought  not  to  reject  these  calcula- 
tions. Now,  what  was  the  state  of  mor- 
tality during  the  period  of  the  regulation 
of  the  British  slave  trade?  During  that 
period  it  was  stated  in  this  House  by  Mr. 
Jenkinson  that  the  mortality  in  English 
vessels  on  the  middle  passage  was  reduced 
to  three  per  cent.  Mr.  Wilberforce  placed 
it  at  ten  per  cent.  The  mortality  in  Dutch 
vessels  was  ^ve  to  seven  per  cent  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  in  French  ves- 
sels, ten  per  cent;  but  still  it  was  perfectly 
plain  that  ten  per  cent  was  the  maximum 
of  this  variety  of  estimate'  of  the  mortality. 
That  was  under  the  Regulation  Act  of  Sir 
William  Dolben.  And  what  are  the  esti- 
mates now  ?  Mr.  Bandinel  makes  an 
estimate  of  twenty-four  per  cent.  You 
tell  us  that  this  is  on  very  imperfect  data; 
but  it  is  the  evidence  which  an  intelligent 
man,  after  thirty  years*  experience  with  a 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  than  any 
other  individual,  finds  best  for  yielding  on 
the  whole  a  just  conclusion.  But  is  Mr. 
Bandinel's  estimate  entirely  beyond  the 
margin  of  the  others?  If  you  go  to  them, 
I  understood  it  to  be  said,  his  estimates 
will  not  stand  under  you.  But,  I  ask,  what 
is  the  estimate  of  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  ? 
It  is  that  the  mortality  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage for  a  course  of  years  previous  to  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  namely,  1840,  can- 
not be  taken  at  less  than  thirty-three  per 
cent.  Why,  Sir,  if  we  look  again  at  the 
evidence  of  fact,  which,  though  it  may  not 
go  so  directly  to  the  point,  yet  it  is  in  it- 
self more  capable  of  being  correctly  tested 
— suppose  you  take  the  crowding  of  the 
slaves  in  the  ships — I  think,  on  the  whole, 
that  this  is  not  a  very  unfair  test  to  refer 
to  with  respect  to  the  sufferings  and  the 
mortality.  I  find  in  the  report  of  the  Oom- 
mitfee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Stokes's 
evidence,  who  says,  he  shall  show,  as  he 
was  invited  to  do,  that  the  crowding  before 
the  slave  trade  was  regulated,  sixty  years 
ago,  in  the  slave  ships,  was  greater,  or  at 
all  events  quite  as  great  as  it  is  now.  And 
what  does  he  do  ?  He  quotes  certain 
cases,  and  I  find  in  all  that  he  quotes  the 


proportion  of  slaves  carried  to  the  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  is  between  ^ve  slaves  to 
three  tons,  and  three  slaves  to  two  tons. 
There  is  no  very  great  variation  between 
these  proportions.  Now  there  are  other 
facts.  When  Sir  William  Dolben*s  Act 
was  introduced,  all  that  the  slavetradera 
asked  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
carry  was  two  slaves  for  every  ton.  This 
was  the  maximum  to  which  they  aspired*-* 
the  extreme  case  which  they  then  contem- 
plated. Well,  how  does  this  matter  stand 
now?  Look  to  the  returns  in  the  books 
for  1847  and  1848.  I  have  taken  pains 
carefully  to  examine  them.  I  find  that 
the  average  number  of  slaves,  instead  of 
being  three  slaves  to  two  tons,  is  very 
nearly  eight  slaves  to  two  tons.  And  I 
find,  instead  of  two  slaves  or  three  to  one 
ton  being  an  extremely  exceptional  case, 
nine  slaves  and  ten  to  one  ton  are  instances 
that  not  unfrequently  present  themselves. 
Then  I  say,  with  such  a  stat«  of  crowding, 
that  such  a  change  in  the  number  of  slaves 
carried  according  to  the  tonnage,  must  great- 
ly increase  the  mortality;  and  let  it  always 
be  recollected  that  while  I  speak  of  the  mor- 
tality sixty  years  ago,  I  speak  of  the  mor- 
tality on  a  passage  of  more  than  fifty  days; 
and  when  I  speak  of  the  mortality  now,  I 
speak  of  the  mortality  compressed  within 
little  more  than  half  that  space,  because  I 
believe  it  is  not  far  from  the  mark  to  say 
that  ships  now  peribrm  the  voyage  in  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  days,  being  only  a 
moiety  of  what  the  length  of  the  voyage 
used  to  be.  But  if  there  is  a  great  in- 
crease of  mortality,  if  I  say  the  increase  is 
ten  per  cent,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
an  immoderate  estimate  considering  the 
figures  I  have  already  quoted.  And  if 
there  has  been  this  increase  of  ten  cent  in 
the  mortality,  I  ask  what  does  that  mean, 
and  what  does  that  come  to?  Why,  it 
means  this,  that  this  increase  of  mortality 
absorbs  every  year  the  lives  of  between 
8,000  ai\d  9,000  slaves  in  the  middle  pas- 
sage; and  that  number  is  much  larger  than 
the  number  to  which  in  any  year  you  have 
given  liberty,  by  the  united  efforts  of  all 
your  cruisers.  And,  if  yon  only,  by  all 
your  labours,  liberate  5,000  or  6,000  slaves, 
you  will  cause  the  additional  deaths  of 
8,000  or  9,000,  and  aggravate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  rest.  I  ask  then  if  I  am  not 
right  in  stating  it  as  a  most  probable  opin- 
ion, that  the  mass  of  human  sufferings, 
as  far  as  relates  to  those  who  are  carried 
across  the  ocean,  is  increased  by  the  re- 
pressive system  which  you  are  now  pur- 
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Buing.  Well,  Sir,  of  course  we  shall  be 
ask^  what  other  course  do  you  propose — 
what  else  can  be  done  ?  For  my  part,  I 
to  much  feel  the  difficulty  of  that  question, 
that  if  any  rational  course  can  be  pointed 
out  which  would  afford  us  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  our  present  pursuit,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  should  be  perfectly  ready 
to  embrace  it.  But,  in  my  opinion,  we 
haTe  come  to  the  time  when  we  ought  sin- 
cerely and  deliberately  to  ask  ourselves 
what  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  give 
us  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  in  the 
•ystepd  of  force  and  repression?  I  don't 
deny  that  there  are  imaginable  and  con- 
ceivable conditions  which  might  enable 
Tou  to  struggle  even  against  the  slave 
trade;  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
imaginable  conditions  which  give  you  any- 
thing like  a  certainty  of  putting  it  down. 
The  attempt  might  be  made  to  put  it  down 
as  if  it  were  piracy;  but  the  noble  Lord 
somewhere  remarks  in  his  evidence,  that 
although  it  is  morally  a  far  greater  crime 
than  piracy,  yet  by  the  law  of  nations  it  is 
not  regarded  as  so  great  a  crime;  and  it 
differs  from  piracy  in  this,  that  hideous  as 
is  its  moral  character,  yet  it  has,  if  you 
look  to  its  exterior  merely,  all  the  condi- 
tions of  a  great  branch  of  commerce.  I 
believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  down  a 
great  branch  of  commerce  such  as  this  by 
the  exercise  of  mere  force,  having  in  my 
mind,  as  I  have,  the  remarkable  saying  of 
Sir  Josiah  Child.  But  if  we  really  wished 
effectually  to  put  down  the  slave  trade, 
what  would  be  the  proper  course  to  adopt  ? 
The  first  and  most  essential  of  all  to  be  done 
is  to  induce  a  general  belief  among  other 
nations  of  the  world  of  our  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  that 
general  impression  among  other  nations  of 
the  earth.  I  am  certain  that  if  there  were 
that  impression  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  there  would  be  more  of  real  co-oper- 
ation among  the  Governments.  It  is  very 
well  for  my  hon.  Friend  to  poii\t  to  some 
officers  of  the  American  and  French  squad- 
rons who,  animated  by  the  generous  spirit 
of  the  profession,  sympathise  with  the  ex- 
ertions of  our  gallant  men,  and  wish  them 
hearty  success.  But  if  that  is  the  spirit  of 
the  officers,  do  they  represent  the  Govern- 
menis  of  their  respective  countries?  Hon. 
Members  who  had  read  the  blue  books  now 
before  the  House  would  not  fail  to  perceive, 
in  Sir  Charles  Hotham's  evidence,  where 
that  officer  is  asked  his  opinions  respecting 
the  American  squadrou,  that  there  was 
ona  American  officer  who  did  venture  to 


detain  a  vessel  oarrying  the  Ameriomn  flag; 
and  what  was  the  consequence  ?    Kot  only 
did  the  captain  meet  with  the  disapproba- 
tion of  the  Uovemment,  but  he  waa  brouglit 
into  a  court  of  justice,  and  ao  muloted  on 
account  of  his  conduct,  that  no  one  baa 
since  been  found  to  copy  his  example.     It 
is   impossible  not  to  feel   the    diaadTan- 
tage  under  which  we  are  placed  aa  to  the 
imputation  of  sinister  motives  with  other 
countries.     One  half  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  consisted  of   appeals   to 
motives  of  humanity  and  philanUiropy — 
the  other  half,  of  a  description  of  the  great 
detriment  which  our  West  India  colonies 
would  undergo  if  we  acceded  to  this  Mo- 
tion.    No   doubt  these  notions  were   all 
conceived  and  converged  in  the  mind  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  but  we  know 
that  with  the  introduction  of  the  sabjeet 
of  our  colonial  interest  in  a  debate  upon 
the  repression  of  this  trade,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  persuade  forei^  nations 
that  the  colonial  motive  was  not  the  real 
one,  and  that  the  other  was   introduced 
merely  by  way  of  surplusage  or  ornament. 
If  you  wished  to  maintain  that  character 
for  perfect  sincerity,  and  sought  to  propa- 
gate among  other  nations  a  belief  that  you 
intended  the  repression  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  would  not  allow  any  other  considera- 
tion to  interfere  with  it,  yon  should  not 
have  passed  the  Sugar  Duties  Bill  of  1846. 
It  is  perfectly  intelligible,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man might  say,  that  motivea  of  oonveni- 
ence  and  policy,   and  I   know  not   what 
other  reasons,  were   sufficient   to   induce 
them  to  pass  that  Act.    I  do  not  enter  into 
that  discussion   now;  but   I  say,    having 
passed  that  Act,  I  defy  you  to  eataUish 
your  reputation  for  sincerity  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.     If  you  want  to  sup- 
press slavery  not  by  force,  the  first  thing 
you  ought  to  do  would  be  to  repeal  that  Act, 
in  order  not  only  to  beget  that  grood  opinion 
in  other  countries,  but  because  that  Act 
was  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  repres- 
sion which  you  had  in  this  country.    What 
is  the  next  thing  to  be  done  ?     At  least  to 
double  or  treble  the  present  squadron.   In- 
stead of  forty  or  fifty,  you  would  require 
between  eighty  and  one  hundred  vessels  at 
least.     [An  Hon.  Mehbeb:  No,  no!]  An 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  opposite  appears 
to  doubt  that.     It  is  the  opinion,  however, 
of  many  navol   officers,  and  the  opinion 
also  of  Sir  Charles  Hutham,  who  stated* 
in  addition  to  that,  that  he  believed  that 
no  increase  of  our  naval  force  would 
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UB  to  sueceed  in  it.  If  hon.  Members 
would  read  the  evidence,  thej  would  see 
that  what  he  had  stated  was  correct.  I 
am  now  speaking,  of  course,  of  sailing 
vessels.  A  sailing  vessel,  it  appears,  can- 
not watch  more  than  about  thirty  miles  ; 
if,  then,  you  have  some  2,200  or  2,500 
miles  to  watch — if  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member,  who,  I  perceive,  still  expresses 
his  dissent,  will  perform  that  little  sum, 
he  will  see  that  what  I  have  stated  is  cor 
rect.  What  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done  ? 
You  must  obtain  the  right  of  search,  and 
particularly  from  France  ;  for  it  is  plain 
that  you  must  have  security  against  the 
employment  of  the  French  flag,  and  you 
must  likewise  obtain  the  right  to  stop 
those  persons  who  are  now  described  as 
''neutrals,"  sailing  under  the  American 
and  Sardinian  flags,  and  particularly  the 
American,  which  consorts  with  the  Bra- 
zilian and  Portuguese,  with  two  flags,  two 
sets  of  papers,  and  two  captains  on  board 
ship.  So  that  the  same  vessel  which  sails 
from  America  with  an  American  captain, 
American  flag,  and  American  crew,  when 
she  arrives  at,  or  leaves  a  slave  port,  has 
a  Brazilian  or  Portuguese  captain,  and 
with  papers  of  one  or  other  of  those  two 
countries,  or  none  at  all,  as  it  suits  her 
convenience.  From  Sardinia  you  may  be 
able  to  obtain  that  right,  but  certainly  not 
from  America.  Then  it  is  said  that  you 
must  do  something  for  the  punishment  of 
the  crew.  Dr.  Lushington  says  that  all 
your  efforts  will  be  futile  until  you  can 
punish  the  crew.  Some  persons  propose 
that  you  should  hang  them,  some  tnat  you 
should  hang  the  captain  only  ;  others, 
again,  propose  a  limited  number,  three,  I 
believe — a  quorum  ;  a  fourth  proposition 
is,  that  you  should  imprison  or  transport 
them.  Dr.  Lushington  says,  transport 
them,  with  the  right  of  reclaiming  them 
by  their  respective  Governments.  I  will 
take  them  all,  without  stopping  to  inquiie 
into  which  is  the  better  mode  of  dealing 
with  them.  But  is  there  any  man  in  this 
House  who  knows  what  is  the  temper  of 
the  rulers  of  the  world  towards  each  other 
who  will  for  a  moment  believe  that  it  ever 
will  be  permitted  to  England  to  exercise 
penal  rights  over  the  subjects  of  other  na- 
tions ?  I  would  wish  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  consider  that  subject  if  they  enter- 
tain any  belief  that  they  are  able  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade  by  punishing  the 
crew.  Supposing  we  could  get  slave  trade 
declared  to  be  piracy,  and  had  power  to 
deal  with  it  as  such — I  grant,  supposing 


we  get  rid  of  some  other  things,  tbat  there 
would  be  a  probability  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  trade.  There  is  another  thing, 
which  shows  almost  that  Providence  has 
designed  that  no  one  nation  shall  deal  with 
the  affairs  of  other  countries.  We  have 
made  treaties  with  Spain  and  Brazil  which 
are  broken  every  day.  We  have  a  treaty 
with  Brazil,  which  she  has  broken  every 
day  for  the  last  twenty  years.  We  have 
tried  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  Emanci- 
pados  ;  we  endeavoured  to  make  the  Bra* 
zilians  declare  it  a  crime  to  import  slaves 
into  Brazil.  This  treaty  has  been  repeat- 
edly broken,  and  wo  have  a  perfect  right 
to  demand  its  fulfilment ;  and  if  we  have 
the  right  to  demand  it,  we  have  the  right 
to  do  so  at  the  point  of  the  sword  in  case 
of  refusal.  We  have  now  a  perfect  right 
to  go  to  Brazil,  and  call  upon  ner  to  eman- 
cipate every  slave  imported  since  1830, 
and  upon  refusal,  to  make  war  with  them 
even  to  extermination.  The  justice  of 
your  demand  could  not  be  doubted.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  has  been  in  the  Fo- 
reign Office  with  zeal  and  ability  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen for  the  other  five  years,  yet  neither  of 
them  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  making 
or  enforcing  this  demand  upon  Brazil.  Yon 
would  not  dare  to  go  to  war  upon  this 
question  with  Brazil,  much  less  with  those 
whom  you  would  find  in  the  rear  to  support 
her.  You  must  first,  then,  if  you  wish  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade,  repeal  the  Sugar 
Duties  Bill;  double  your  squadron;  obtain 
the  right  of  search  from  France  and  Ame- 
rica; obtain  the  power  to  treat  slave  trade 
as  piracy,  and  those  engaged  in  it  as  pi- 
rates ;  and  you  must  compel  Spain  and 
Brazil  to  fulfil  their  treaties.  If  you  have 
all  these  five,  I  grant  that  it  might  be 
right  to  make  some  further  trial  to  put 
down  the  slave  trade  by  repression.  The 
first  two  you  might  do:  you  cannot  the 
three  last,  it  would  belong  to  other  nations 
to  do  that;  and  we  know  full  well  that 
they  would  not  consent  to  it.  With  re- 
spect to  forts,  martello  towers,  and  multi- 
plication of  treaties  with  black  chiefs,  if 
they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  principal 
means  of  our  suppressing  the  slave  trade, 
they  become,  instead  of  secondary  aids, 
little  better  than  means  for  blinding  the 
people  of  England  to  the  true  merits  and 
real  state  of  the  case.  When  I  see  the 
fact,  that  with  the  assistance  of  our 
squadron  we  are  making  no  advance,  but 
on  the  contrary  losing  ground,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  consider  the  question  in  its  whole 
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breadth,  and   to   set  aside  those  feelings 
which  certainly  would   have  inclined  me, 
if  I    could    have  done   so,  to   accede   to 
the  policy  which   has   heen  hitherto  pur- 
sued,   and,    more    especially,    because    1 
confess  that  I  think  it  is  impossible  to 
point  to  any  one  definite  measure  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  system  of  repres- 
sion by  force,  which  will  at  once  attain  the 
end  we  have  in  view.     But  I  must  protest 
against   simply,  as  I  have  said  before — 
against  anything  like  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  to  follow 
the   abandonment   of  that   repression   by 
force.     I    apprehend    under    any  circum- 
stances the  British  Government  will  use 
effectual  means   for    preventing   its   own 
subjects  from  engaging  in  the  slave  trade. 
I  confess  I  see  no  reason  why  the  British 
Government  should  not  give  aid  in  cases 
such  as  that  of  the  Portuguese  settlement 
upon  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  parties 
are  endeavouring  to  put  down  the  slave 
trade.     With  respect  to  Cuba  and  Brazil, 
I  do  not  think  full  justice  has  been  done 
to  either  of  those  countries.     The  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  Cuba  has  been  alluded 
to  as  a   great  triumph  of  our  squadron. 
But   why,   then,  has   the   importation   of 
slaves  been   increasing  in   Brazil  ?      By 
what  magic,  or  charm,  or  secret  influence 
was  it  that  our  cruisers  always  happened 
to  hit  upon  the  vessels  intended  for  Cuba, 
and  so    seldom    upon  those  intended   for 
the  Brazils  ?    These  vessels  were  all  taken 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  and  if  the  amount 
of  captures  averages  only  6  or  7  per  cent 
upon,  the  whole,  how  was  it  that  all  were 
destined   for   Cuba,  and  so   few  for   the 
Brazils  ?     With  respect  to  the  Brazils,  he 
believed  it  nothing  better  than  most  un- 
mitigated iniquity  to  say  that  the  feelings 
of  the  people  there  were  dead  to  every 
manly  and  Christian  feeling.     Are  there 
no  persons  in  Brazil  who  are  opposed  to 
slavery  ?     The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Office  stated,  in  his  evidence 
before  the   Committee,  that  there  was  a 
considerable  party  growing  up  in  the  Bra- 
zils on  the   principle  of   anti-slavery.     I 
ask  you  to  consider  the  position  and  pros- 
pect in  which  the  members  of  that  party 
stand,  and  how  their  secret  influence  and 
power  of  doing  good  is  affected  by  your 
present  system.     The  result  of  your  pre- 
sent system  must,  I  think,  inevitably  come 
in  contact  with  the  spirit  of  national  inde- 
pendence  in   Brazil.     I   ask  what  would 
have  happened  to  us,  supposing  our  case, 
sixty  years  ago,  had  been  that  of  Brazil 


at  present  ?     We  were  then  pnmiing  the 
slave  trade,  and  were  the  greatest  slave- 
traders  in  the  world.     Suppose  there  had 
been  some  other  nation,  which  was  then 
half  a  century  more  advanced  than  us  in 
the  career  of  humanity  and  philanthropy, 
who  aboUshed  the  slave   trade  for  its^ 
and,  acting  upon  its  conscientious  feeUngi, 
prevented  us  from  getting  anj  slaves,  aod 
in  negotiations  with  us  compelled  us  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  painful  and  repulsive 
to   our  feelings — I  say  in    that   state  of 
things  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions  is 
this  country  would  not  have  endured  thst 
interference,  and  the  blood  of  every  Eng- 
lishman  would    have    risen    against    the 
foreign   intervention.     If    that   would  be 
our  case  50  or  60  years  ago,  why  may  it 
not  be  the  case  of  Brazil   now  ?     I  asy, 
therefore,  it  is  not  visionary  to  look  for 
that  better  growth  of  feeling  in  the  people 
there.     It  should  be  remembered  also  that 
the  immediate   instruments   of  the   slave 
trade  are  not  Brazilians.     The   planten 
are  Brazilians,  but  the   slave    merchanti 
are  Portuguese  ;  and  I  think  it  was  shown 
in  the  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  well  as  in  that  given  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  that   these   Portuguese 
merchants  are  looked  upon  with  jealoosj 
by  the  people,  that  they  are  not  popular  in 
Brazil,  and  that  therefore  there  is  an  addi- 
tional ground  for  hope  aflforded  that  the 
feelings   of    the  people   there  will  alter. 
But,  independently  of  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity and  religion — independently,  I  say, 
of  those  fe<^lings  derived  from  the  Chris- 
tian religion  which  they  profess — I  contend 
that  motives  of  policy  will  come  in  lud  of 
those  better  feelings  for  suppressing  the 
slave  trade,  should  the  squadron  be  with- 
drawn.    Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  the  im- 
mediate  effect  of  the  withdrawal   of  the 
squadron  would  not  be  to  increase  the  im- 
portation of  slaves.     That  I  think  not  im- 
possible.    Such   might   naturally    be  the 
case  at  first  after  abandoning  suppressive 
measures.    But,  considering  that  the  priee 
of  slaves   in   Brazil   diminished    one-bslf, 
whilst  our  squadron  was  being  decreased, 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with   Sir  Cbaiies 
Hotham,  when  he  says  that  the  commer- 
cial  wants   of  the  country   regulate  the 
supply.     But  it  ought  also  to  be  recollect- 
ed, that  of  the  6,500,000  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Brazil,  about  900,000  and  odd  are 
whites,  and  six-sevenths  free   blacks,  In- 
dians, and  negroes  ;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  that  prudential  con- 
siderations   alone    would    speedily   faring 
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about  the  effect  of  limitiDg  within  narrow 
bounds  the  importation  of  negroes.  But 
we  have  been  told  by  the  noble  Lord,  and 
by  an  abundance  of  other  witnesses,  that 
there  is  already  this  anti-slavery  feeling  in 
Brazil,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  do  any- 
thing to  thwart  it.  Sir,  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Brazilian  Government  were  dis- 
posed to  make  those  overtures  which  are 
now  desired.  Ten  years  ago  they  made  a 
proposition  to  the  Government  of  this 
country  for  the  extinction  of  the  slave 
trade.  That  proposal  did  not  meet  with 
the  farourable  reception  it  deserved,  al- 
though 1  think  it  was  made  in  a  bond  fide 
spirit  ;  and  1  therefore  say,  that  however 
much  you  may  deplore  the  policy  of  Bra- 
zil, you  are  not  justified  in  saying,  if  the 
squadron  is  withdrawn,  there  will  be  an 
unlimited  accession  to  the  slave  trade.  I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  impose 
regulations  on  that  slave  trade,  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
of  the  slaves,  and  would  introduce  other 
measures  in  that  direction.  Sir,  my  hopes 
are  more  slender  than  I  could  wish,  and 
than  I  have  had  pointed  out  to  me  in  con- 
nexion with  the  present  system  ;  for  it 
appears  to  me  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  zeal  and  activity  you  may  have 
employed — whatever  the  liberality  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  money — whatever 
the  valour  and  skill  of  our  officers,  and  the 
success  of  our  treaty  engagements  with 
other  nations,  the  object  you  have  in  view 
eludes  your  grasp  ;  the  slavetrader  mocks 
your  vigilance  ;  and  while  you  are  in  pur- 
suit of  that  end  which  philanthropists 
hold  most  dear,  you  are  only  increasing 
those  sufferings  which  it  is  your  object 
and  your  desire  to  prevent. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  own  that  I 
am  more  anxious  than  1  ever  remember  to 
have  been  before,  that  the  House,  in  com- 
ing to  a  decision  on  this  subject,  should  be 
impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  its  impor- 
tance. It  is  a  subject,  I  think,  the  im- 
portance of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
exaggerate,  or  even  to  state  in  its  full 
bearing.  But,  Sir,  to  give  some  idea  of 
its  importance,  allow  me  to  remind  the 
House  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury England  had  slaves  in  all  her  colo- 
nies— that  we  carried  on  and  permitted  the 
slave  trade — and  that  the  other  Powers  of 
Europe  which  possessed  colonies  likewise 
sanctioned  stavery.  In  the  course  of  time 
— almost  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
we  have  seen  the  Parliament  of  England 
abolish  the  slave  trade;  we  have  seen  Eng- 


land, by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  make  stipu- 
lations with  all  the  nations  of  Europe  de- 
claring the  condemnation  of  the  slave 
trade;  we  have  seen  slavery  itself  abol- 
ished by  an  Act  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment; we  have  seen  the  slave  trade  prac- 
tically, effectually,  and  entirely  abolished, 
both  by  France  and  the  United  States; 
and  we  have  seen  slavery  itself,  very  lately, 
abolished  in  France  and  Denmark.  We 
have  seen,  likewise,  that  countries  in  Af- 
rica, which,  not  many  years  ago,  were  the 
strongholds  of  the  slave  trade,  have  been 
rescued  from  that  criminal  traffic,  and  the 
peaceful  rights  of  industry  and  trade  flour- 
ish in  those  countries  which  had  been  the 
temples  of  that  horrible  idol.  Sir,  it  is 
these  triumphs  of  humanity  which.  I  have 
shortly  enumerated,  which,  having  now 
been  won  for  half  a  century,  we  are  asked 
to  stultify,  by  a  retrograde  step — by  un- 
doing all  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
done  —  proclaiming  to  the  world  by  this 
first  step  that  we  will  no  longer  take  those 
measures  against  the  slave  trade  which  we 
have  hitherto  taken  —  that  we  have  no 
substitute  to  put  in  their  place,  and  there- 
by spreading  discouragement  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  amongst  those  nations 
which,  admiring  our  example,  and  feeling 
the  truth  of  those  Christian  maxims  we 
have  professed,  and  wishing  practically  to 
act  in  the  same  manner,  are  endeavouring 
to  follow  those  maxims,  and  abolish  this 
horrible  crime.  To  refer  only  to  that 
country  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man last  alluded,  namely,  Brazil.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  states  that  my  noble 
Friend  near  me  gave  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  a  party  in  Brazil  had  sprung  up  hos- 
tile to  the  slave  trade.  But  since  that  evi- 
dence was  given,  later  accounts  have  come 
from  Brazil;  and  those  later  accounts,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  represent  that  party 
as  utterly  extinct.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  think 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  speech,  gave  a  very  correct  ac- 
count of  the  objects  and  effects  of  this 
Motion.  He  said  that  it  was  necessary,  as 
a  first  step,  and  in  order  that  we  should 
be  free  to  consider  what  we  should  here- 
after do,  that  we  should  relieve  ourselves 
of  those  treaty  obligations  which  we  have 
with  France.  Now,  every  Gentleman  will 
remember  that  the  treaty  with  France 
arose  from  the  repugnance  felt  in  France, 
and  from  the  objections  expressed  in  the 
French  popular  Assembly,  to  allowing  a 
right  of  search  to  us ;  they  will  remember, 
also,  that,  as  a  substitute,  it  was  proposed 
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to  pat  ernisera  on  tlie  coast  of  Africa,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the 
French  flag.  That  treaty  has  heen  most 
faithfully  observed  by  France,  although  the 
numbers  of  vessels  have  been  diminished ; 
but  I  do  not  say  that  France  and  America, 
or  any  other  country,  has  manifested  the 
same  zeal  for  carrying  out  the  object  which 
this  country  has  had  in  view.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  France  were  asked  to  relieve 
you  of  that  obligation,  you  would  bo  re- 
lieved. But  if  this  were  done,  I  ask,  could 
you  take  that  course  with  respect  to  the 
slave  trade  which  you  now  do  ?  Would  not 
the  effect  be  that  every  French  slaver  would 
hoist  the  French  flag  as  a  cover  for  his 
operations,  and  that  you  would  not  have 
the  power  to  ascertain  whether  such  vessels 
were  pirates,  or  bond  fide  vessels  of  France  ? 
If  such  a  course  were  taken,  the  flags  of 
France  and  America  would  be  used  as  a 
cover  for  the  slave  trade,  and  Great  Britain 
would  have  no  means  of  checking  the  sys- 
tem. But  I  think,  Sir,  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  put 
forward  the  excuse  he  did  for  the  Motion, 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced  it 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded  it 
did  not  disguise  that  they  thought  this 
preliminary  step  necessary — that  their  ob- 
ject was  to  restore  the  slave  trade,  and,  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion called  it,  free  trade  in  slaves.  Sir,  it 
18  that  Motion  which  I  am  prepared  to 
meet,  and  which  I  ask  this  House  not  to 
sanction.  But  in  asking  the  House  not  to 
sanction  the  Motion,  I  do  not  wish  to  pre- 
clude any  consideration  of  the  subject  which 
may  hereafter  be  thought  advisable.  I  do 
not  wish  to  prevent  the  consideration  of 
any  substitute  which  may  appear  to  the 
Government  or  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  necessary  to  secure  the  better  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  What  I  de- 
nounce, however,  and  what  I  ask  the 
House  not  to  sanction,  is  simply  the  rever- 
sal of  all  our  past  policy,  and  your  saying 
that  you  will  not  take  measures  for  putting 
down  the  slave  trade  by  a  marine  force, 
or  by  any  other  means.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  certain  evidence  given  on 
this  subject,  alleged  to  be  unfavourable  to 
the  carrying  on  these  suppressive  mea- 
sures. But  the  language  used  was  not  to 
induce  the  Government  or  the  country  to 
relinquish  these  means  of  suppression,  but 
to  induce  it  to  sanction  additional  means, 
those  in  force  not  being  sufficient.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
using  an  argument  of  this  kind,  and  saying 


that  we  must  give  np  the  task  altogether. 
He  heard  a  little  while   ago  an  eloqneirt 
speech  in  this  House  in  favour  of  the  exten- 
sion of  education;  and  in  the  coorse  of  hii 
statement  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldhaia, 
who  brought  the  subject  forward,  alladed 
to  the  increase  of  crime  and  to  the  number 
of  committals,  and  showed  the  insufficieney 
which  existed  in  the  means  of  repressioi 
through  the  police,  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  gaols,  and  he  therefore  urged  the 
adoption  of  an  additional  mode  of  repres- 
sion by  means  of  education.      That  hon. 
Gentleman,  however,  did  not  saj  that,  be- 
cause  the   existing  means    of  repression 
have  proved  insufficient,  and  as  crime  hu 
increased,  in  spite  of  the  police,  the  courta 
of  justice,   and  the  gaols,    therefore  we 
should  abolish  all  of  them.      This  is  jost 
the  difference  between  his  argument  and 
the  argument  of  the  hon.    Member  whs 
brought  forward  the  present  Motion.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oldham 
said  the  means  provided  by  the  criminal  lav 
for  the  repression  of  crime  have  not  proved 
sufficient,  therefore  take  other  means  m 
addition  to  those  you  already  have.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Gateshead  says,  in  1849, 
the  means  for  the  repression  of  the  stave 
trade  did  not  prove  sufficient;   therefore, 
let  us  take  off  all  our  ships  instantly  fitHB 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
blockade  at  all   risks.       The    right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Universi^ 
of  Oxford  speaks  of  various  means  which 
made  him  think  that  the  means  of  repres- 
sion by  a  squadron  are  not  effeetire ;  but 
in  this   the  right  hon.   Gentleman   made 
some  statements  which,  if  I  went  throatfa, 
I  should  be  able  to  show  were  not  justified 
by  the  documents  before  him.     The  right 
hon.   Gentleman  alluded  to  the  mortality 
on  board  the  ships  previous  to  Sir  William 
Dolben's  Act.      I  have  reason  to  beliere 
that  the  returns  made  on  this  subject  ars 
not  of  a  very  accurate  character.     Indeed 
Dr.  Cliffe  said  that  he  gave  these  retumi 
to  Mr.  Bandinel,  but  they  wero  very  inac- 
curate, and  were  founded  on  very  uncer- 
tain data.     But,  then,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman suggests  that  the  trade  raaT  be  re- 
gulated ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  or  evem 
probability  to  justify  him  in  thinking  so, 
or  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Oo- 
vcrnment  of  Brazil  would  be  able  so  to  re- 
gulate the  middle  passage  during  whidi 
such  cruel  sufferings  take  place.     If  we 
look  to  the   evidence  published  we  shall 
see  there  was  no  prospect  of  such  a  mea- 
sure.   My  right  hoB.  Friend  the  FixiiMiMt 
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of  the  Board  of  Trade,  stated  the  grounds 
of  his  opinion  on  this  point;  I  therefore 
need  not  go  further  into  it.  It  has  heen 
stated  that,  on  the  ground  of  humanity, 
this  Motion  should  be  adopted,  as  the 
squadron  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  aggravated  the  evils  of  the  middle 
passage.  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  whose  evi- 
dence has  been  so  much  relied  upon,  and 
whose  testimony  has  been  regarded  with 
such  high  respect,  says  directly  the  re- 
verse, and  also  says  that  if  the  trade  was 
set  entirely  free  they  could  not  find  the 
means  of  transporting  the  additional  num- 
ber of  slaves,  and  therefore  the  horrors  of 
the  slave  trade  would  be  increased.  Cap- 
tain Matson  also  told  the  Lords*  Commit- 
tee, in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther there  would  be  more  humanity  in  the 
traffic  of  slaves  if  the  squadron  was  re- 
moved, replied  that  he  doubted  whether 
there  would  be  more  or  less,  as  they  would 
be  crowded  as  much  as  ever  in  the  voyage 
across;  and  he  adds,  if  the  slave  treaties 
were  at  an  end,  he  did  not  believe  the  life 
of  a  slave  in  Brazil  would  be  worth  a  year's 
purchase.  Tbis  would  arise  from  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  slaves.  He  was  asked  whether 
he  did  not  think  the  presence  of  the  squad- 
ron added  to  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  on 
their  passage :  in  reply  he  said  he  knew 
the  time  when  the  slave  trade  was  a  legal 
commerce,  and  the  sufferings  were  as  great 
as  afterwards.  The  slaves  were  sent  in 
the  worst  class  of  vessels,  generally  ships 
with  deep  holds,  in  which  many  were 
placed,  and  there  were  two  tiers  of  planks 
all  round  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
only  admission  of  air  to  the  slaves  was 
down  the  centre  of  the  ship,  but  they  were 
now  conveyed  in  smaller  vessels,  but  on 
only  one  deck,  so  that  their  sufferings  were 
not  probably  so  great.  Such  were  the 
opinions  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham  and  Cap- 
tain Matson,  who  also  considered,  from  the 
nature  of  the  vessels  which  would  be  em- 
ployed in  the  trade,  that  the  disease  and 
sufferings  of  the  slaves  in  their  passage 
would  be  greater  if  they  set  the  slave  trade 
free,  than  if  they  continued  the  present 
system  of  repression.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  which  has  been  urged  in  favour  of 
this  proposition  is  the  economical  one  of 
saving  expenditure.  As  we  proceeded  in 
the  debate,  so  far  as  the  ground  of  eco- 
nomy was  concerned,  I  very  much  felt  the 
little  force  there  was  in  favour  of  those 
who  supported  the  Motion  on  this  ground. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  made  the  Motion 
thAi  the  expenditure  under  this  head 


amounted  to  700,0002.,  or  probably  to 
800,0002.  But  when  we  came  to  estimate 
the  charge,  I  find  that  Sir  Charles  Hotham 
said  that  if  the  squadron  was  withdrawn  ire 
should  still  have  to  keep  ten  or  twelve  ves- 
sels on  the  coast  of  Africa  where  we  now 
keep  twenty-six.  Thus,  then,  it  appears 
that,  whatever  course  we  might  take  We 
should  still  be  liable  to  nearly  hiilf  the  ex- 
penditure. The  right  hon  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  said 
he  would  not  give  up  all  the  force  while 
they  had  the  means  of  representing  the 
slave  trade ;  for  if  he  found  Portugal  wish- 
ing to  suppress  that  traffic,  he  should  wish 
this  country  to  aid  it.  But  how  was  this 
to  be  done?  By  means  of  advice  and 
moral  example;  from  which  I  fear  little 
would  be  gained,  or  by  means  of  our  sai^* 
lors  and  marines  ?  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  means  the  latter,  then  the 
object  of  this  Motion  would  be  defeated. 
I  thinkj  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  we  can  diminish  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  middle  passage;  on  the  con* 
trary,  that  we  shall  aggravate  it  by  with- 
drawing our  squadron — that  is  to  sajr,  if 
we  abandon  the  coast  of  Africa  altogether, 
and  give  up  that  protection  to  our  com- 
merce which,  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
is  thought  necessary,  and  which,  I  say,  we 
never  can  do,  for  if  ever  there  was  a  com- 
merce in  the  world  for  the  protection  of 
which  a  British  naval  force  should  be  pre- 
sent to  give  aid,  it  was  to  that  British 
commerce  which  had  sprung  up  in  those 
places  where  slavery  formerly  existed,  and 
which  must  be  given  up,  unless  it  received 
protection.  Sir  Charles  Hotham  said  oil 
this  point,  that  the  lives  of  British  subjects 
would  not  be  safe  without  some  force  on 
the  coast;  and  the  great  witness  of  the 
Committee  (Dr.  Cliffe),  upon  whose  testi- 
mony so  much  reliance  has  been  placed  on 
the  other  side,  said  something  to  the  same 
effect,  for  he  stated  that  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  angry  passion  and  revengeful 
feeling  existing  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
consequence  of  the  attempts  made  by  Great 
Britain  to  repress  the  slave  trade,  so  that 
violence  towards  British  subjects  might  be 
anticipated;  it,  therefore,  would  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  some  force.  If  these  are 
the  main  reasons  which  have  been  brougbi 
forward  for  the  Motion,  I  ask  the  House  te 
consider  what  would  be  the  evils  its  adop- 
tion would  produce?  I  will  here,  again, 
state  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham 
on  this  point.  He  was  asked  what  would 
be  the  effect  ef  withdrawing  the  sc^juidsaa^ 
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and  his  reply  was  that  he  entertained  the 
opinion  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  squadron 
would  he  most  injurious  to  the  honour  of 
this  great  country  which  had  for  such  a 
long  period  contended  for  the  destruction 
of  the  slave  trade,  if  this  was  done,  and 
nothing    substituted    in    its  place.      Sir 
Charles  Hotham  may  be  right  or  wrong 
in  this  opinion,  but  it  is  a  fair  question  for 
Parliament  to  consider  whether  this  coun- 
try may  not  substitute  for  the  present  sys- 
tem another  more  effective  one  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade ;    but  do  not 
proceed,  with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  to  with- 
draw and  sweep   away  the  present  plan 
without  the  substitution  of  any  other.    My 
first  objection  to  the  plan  is,  that  it  would 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  honour  of  the 
country;  in  the  next  place,  I  think,  with- 
out a  greater  force  than  that  which  we  now 
keep  up,  we  can  preserve  from  the  slave 
trade  those  parts  of  Africa  which  have 
been  rescued  from  the  horrors  of  it.    If  the 
squadron  was  removed  there  would  be  such 
an  immense  rush  to  purchase  slaves  at  the 
opening  of.  the  slave  trade,  that  attempts 
would  be  made  by  violence  to  substitute  in 
those  parts  the  slave  trade  for  that  legiti- 
mate commerce  which  now  existed  there. 
We  must  recollect  that  the  slave  trade  ex- 
isted there  formerly,  and  had  been  destroy- 
ed; but  when  you  consider  the  high  profit 
of  the  slave  trade  on  the  African  coast,  the 
chiefs  seeing  the  indifference  of  England  to 
the  revival  of  the  trade,  they  might  be  in- 
duced to  change  their  system,  if  effectual 
means  were  not  taken  to  protect  English 
commerce  from  attacks.     My  next  objec- 
tion is,   that  such   an  impetus  would  be 
given  to  the  slave  trade  that  it  would  de- 
stroy all  civilisation  in  Africa,  and  it  would 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  introducing 
civilisation   and  Christianity  into  the   in- 
terior of  Africa,  and  no  hopes  could  then 
be  entertained  that  the  slave  trade  would 
ever  be  suppressed.     In  the  next  place,  we 
must  consider  the  effect  which  would  be 
produced   by  an   immense  importation  of 
slaves  under  a  free  slave  trade  into  Brazil. 
We  may  gather  from  the  evidence  of  Lord 
Howden  the  enormous  profits  of  this  trade. 
That   noble   Lord   had   stated,  when  ex- 
amined before  the  Committee  of  the  other 
House,  that  a  cargo  of  slaves  which  cost 
5,000  dollars  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  sold 
in  Brazil  for  25,000,  thus  making  500  per 
cent  profit  on  the  venture.     If  such  was 
the  gain  and  profit  in  this  trade,  numbers 
of  small  capitalists  would  enter  into  it,  and 
might  reduce  the  profit  a  little  by  competi- 


tion ;  bnt  an  immense  quantitj  of  the  ilavei 
would  be  destroyed  in  the  passage.     It  is 
at  present  stated,  that  there  are  in  Brad 
immense  tracts  of  land  as  vrell  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  as  the  finest  por- 
tions of  Trinidad  or  Demerara,  and  if  then 
was  an  opening  for  the  free  admission  of 
slaves,  those  parts  of  Brazil  would  be  cot 
tivated  for  sugar.     I  need  hardly  say,  aa 
immense  deal  of  suffering   wonU  Mhw. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  said  that  he  would 
put  the  question  as  to  whether  the  mast  of 
human  suffering  would  increase  ordiminisk 
by  passing  this  resolution.     I   say  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the  circnni- 
stances  I  have  stated,  there  would  be  ml 
immense  increase  of  suffering  in  Africa,  an 
immense  increase  in  Brazil  hj  the  exten- 
sion of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  the 
introduction  of  such  a  mass   of  slaves  into 
Brazil.     Now,  what  are   the  speculations 
going  on  at  Brazil  at  the  present  tima? 
On  seeing  the  Committee  which  sat  last 
year  and  the  year  before  had  made  a  re- 
port, they  entertained  the  opinion  that  it  ii 
probable  this  country  will  ahandon  all  ef- 
forts for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  thus  they  can  obtain  an  unlimited 
supply  of  slave  labour.     Some,  indeed,  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  they  should  be  able  to 
cultivate  sugar  at  such  a  cheap  rate  that 
no  country  could  compete  with  them,  so 
that  they  would  furnish  the  whole  supply 
of  sugar  for  the  European  markets.     It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  it  is  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined, that  if  our  squadron  were  removed 
in  the  first  instance,  there  would  be  an  im- 
mense importation  of  slaves  into  Brazil. 
Conceive,  then,  the  effect  of  this  immense 
production  of  sugar,  and  what  would  fol- 
low ?     This  brings  me  to  another  question, 
which   the   right  hon.  Gentleman  lightly 
touched  upon,  but  with  which  our  honour 
and  interests  are  deeply  involved.     I  mean 
the   effect    that   would   be    produced  on 
our  West   India  colonics  by  the   compe- 
tition  with   Brazil,   if  we  thus    set   free 
the   slave    trade.      I   am    not    going  to 
argue  the  question   of  the   sugar   duties 
of  1846,   but  I  fully  admit  that  hy  the 
abolition   of  slavery    in    our    colonies  in 
1833,   and  by  the  abolition   of  the  pro- 
hibitive duties  on   slave-grown   sugar  in 
1846,  we  have  placed  our  West   Indian 
colonists  at    great  disadvantage.      I  am 
happy  to    feel,   however,   that   the  opin- 
ions I  stated  on  both  those  occasions,  thai 
they  would  be  able  to  bear  these  sliodis. 
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and  would  found  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
on  a  new  basis,  have  not  been  entirely  dis- 
appointed. On  the  contrary,  I  observe,  in 
the  returns  of  the  produce  of  sugar  in  1849, 
that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  since 
1845  and  1846.  The  quantity  produced 
in  1849  was  greater  than  that  produced  in 
1846,  and  it  is  now  shown  that  the  Africans 
who  immigrated  into  the  West  Indian  colo- 
nies, will  work  for  less  wages  than  they 
formerly  demanded.  But  after  these  great 
advances,  would  it  be  reasonable  or  expe- 
dient, by  allowing  an  immense  increase  in 
the  number  of  slaves  in  Brazil,  to  set  the 
produce  of  that  great  number  of  slaves 
against  the  produce  of  our  West  Indian 
colonies?  It  would  be  more  than  the  West 
India  islands  would  be  able  to  bear.  They 
would  be  unable  to  stand  under  such  com- 
petition. That  of  itself  would  not  only  be 
a  great  misfortune,  as  regards  our  interests, 
but  a  great  misfortune  in  the  contest  be- 
tween free  and  slave  labour.  But  there 
are  other  and  conclusive  reasons  against 
the  Motion  now  proposed.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  give  a  great  and  increased 
activity  to  the  slave  trade.  It  would  dis- 
turb the  civilisation  of  Africa,  and  would 
expose  to  ruinous  competition  the  produce 
of  the  free  labour  of  the  West  Indies.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked  what  it  is 
that  we  propose  to  do  in  carrying  out  the 
present  system.  Now,  Sir,  during  the  last 
three  years,  I  believe  that  we  have,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  been  making  great  pro- 
gress in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
That  it  has  not  been  utterly  suppressed — 
that  it  will  not  utterly  be  suppressed  by 
the  means  in  use,  I  admit;  but  the  greater 
the  territory  to  be  civilised,  and  the  greater 
the  area  from  which  the  slave  trade  is  ex- 
cluded, the  less  is  the  evil  with  which  you 
have  to  cope,  and  the  more  amenable  it 
will  become.  The  Committee  are  indeed 
careful  to  reprobate  all  usages  of  force. 
They  tell  you  that  the  destruction  of  barra- 
coons,  the  infliction  of  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  piracy  on  the  captains  and  crews  of 
slavers,  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  reme- 
dies for  the  evil  to  be  dealt  with.  Now, 
for  my  own  part,  I  think  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  barracoons  and  the  capture  of  forts 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  most  powerful 
means  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  territories  immediately  under 
our  control.  All  the  evidence  we  have, 
proves  this  to  be  the  case.  I  expect,  there- 
fore, much  advantage  from  continuing  the 
destruction  of  those  barracoons.  Now,  Sir, 
allusion  has  been  made  to  the  opinion  of 


Europe  as  to  our  policy  and  our  efforts  for 
the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade.  In 
what  I  have  already  stated,  I  mentioned 
that  a  great  change  in  the  public  opin- 
ion of  Europe  had  taken  place  since  the 
commencement  of  our  efforts.  My  opinion 
is,  that  if  you  were  to  address  the  different 
Powers  of  Europe,  that  you  would  find 
opinion  to  be  now  more  enlightened  on 
this  subject  than  it  was  when,  in  1815,  we 
began  to  inform  them  of  our  views  in  rela* 
tion  to  slavery.  I  believe  that  if  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
having  each  of  them  suppressed  their  own 
slave  trade,  were  to  use  language  not  un- 
friendly, but  at  the  same  time  firm,  to 
Spain  and  to  Brazil — that  such  language 
from  countries  so  united,  so  free,  and  so 
powerful,  would  have  a  very  great  effect 
indeed.  That  Spain  and  BrazU  would  de- 
spise that  warning,  I  am  not  ready  to  be- 
lieve. If  they  did  so — if  they  took  no 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade, 
then  you  would  again  have  to  consider  the 
whole  question — to  consider  what  progress 
you  had  made — whether  the  slave  trade 
had  been  more  depressed  in  the  current 
year  than  in  the  last — and  what  are  the 
means  for  its  most  effectual  abolition. 
That  there  arc  such  means  I  do  not  think 
anybody  will  deny,  but  they  are  means 
condemned  and  reprobated  by  the  majority 
of  that  Committee,  who,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  best  means  for  the 
effectual  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  ap- 
pear to  have  iiad  no  other  thought  than 
how  to  condemn  and  reprobate  the  very 
means  by  which  the  slave  trade  can  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  how  best  to  leave  alive  and 
unhampered  the  means  by  which  it  can  be 
fostered  and  nurtured.  But  as  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  I  will  not  des- 
pond— I  believe  despondency  in  a  great 
cause  to  be  in  itself  a  main  cause  of  failure. 
I  can  imagine  a  man  saying  in  1814,  that 
for  three  centuries  the  Algerines  have  car- 
ried on  their  trade  of  plunder,  piracy,  rob- 
bery, and  the  carrying  into  captivity  of 
Christians — that  as  this  scheme  had  lasted 
for  three  centuries,  no  one  could  be  so  wild, 
so  Utopian,  and  so  insane  as  to  expect  it  to 
be  put  an  end  to.  Sir,  the  very  next  year 
saw  the  teimination  of  that  practice  of 
three  centuries,  and  the  scheme  of  carry- 
ing Christians  into  captivity  put  an  end  to 
and  abolished.  Sir,  if  this  cause  is  so  good 
as  to  have  enlisted  the  different  nations  of 
the  world  in  its  favour — with  the  exception 
only  of  Spain  in  one  of  its  colonies,  and  of 
the  empire  of  Brazil — then  I  c<»>&\dKt*^v^ 
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be  a  cause  anything  but  hopeless.  Nothing 
can  destroy  it,  save  such  an  amount  of  moral 
courage  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  mover 
of  this  Motion  displays.  Nothing  but  our 
being  fainthearted  on  this  subject,  and 
saying  that  we  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
great  evils  to  be  met,  will  finally  give  a 
permanent  sway  and  supremacy  to  the 
slave  trade.  There  are,  Sir,  other  consid- 
erations and  other  motives  which  may  in- 
fluence the  House  in  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion on  this  question.  Sir,  we  have  been 
blessed  with  great  mercies  during  the 
past  year.  We  have  more  than  once  had 
to  thank  Almighty  God  for  the  dispen- 
sations of  his  goodness.  It  appears,  then, 
to  me  that  if  we  were  now  to  say  that  the 
trade  in  man — that  this  unhallowed  and 
cruel  traffic,  against  which  England  for 
near  fifty  years  has  been  working  by  the 
efforts  of  her  greatest  statesmen  and  her 
best  and  bravest  sailors — that  if  we  were 
to  decide  to  allow  this  trade  to  be  pursued 
freely  and  unhampered,  that  we  should  no 
longer  have  a  right  to  expect  a  continuance 
of  the  sigqal  blessings  which  we  have  en- 
joyed. I  think.  Sir,  that  the  high,  the 
moral,  and  the  Christian  character  of  this 
nation,  is  the  main  source  and  secret  of  its 
strength ;  and  that  if  this  night  you  come 
to  direct  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Crown 
to  go  forth  with  a  dastardly  message  to 
France;  that  if  we  give  up  this  high  and 
holy  work,  and  proclaim  ourselves  to  be 
no  longer  fitted  to  lead  in  the  championship 
against  the  curse  and  the  crime  of  slavery, 
that  we  have  no  longer  a  right  to  expect  a 
continuance  of  those  blessings  which,  by 
God's  favour,  we  have  so  long  enjoyed. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  vote 
which  he  would  this  night  give  against  a 
Government  the  general  policy  of  which  he 
cordially  concurred  with.  He  would  sup- 
port the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Gateshead,  because  he  thought 
that  its  success  would  prevent  this  coun- 
try from  continuing  to  attempt  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  on  principles 
which,  to  his  understanding,  had  ever  been 
and  were  still  condemned  by  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  Universe  in  every  page  of 
his  Works. 

Mr.  HUTT,  in  reply,  was  understood  to 
complain  that  it  had  been  unwarrantably 
assumed  by  the  opponents  of  his  Motion 
that  he  had  no  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  in  reserve,  but  at  that  late  hour 
he  would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House  by  its  development. 


Question  put. 
The  House  divided 
232 :  Majority  78. 
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SMALL  TENEMENTS  RATING  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  House  go  into 
Committee  on  this  Bill, 

Mu.  P.  SCROPE  protested  against  the 
measure  heing  proceeded  with,  &nd  regret- 
ted that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
not  interfered  to  stop  it.  It  was  a  mea- 
sure of  great  importance  to  a  large  class 
of  the  community,  for  it  proposed  to  alter 
the  position  of  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  property  to  the  numher  of  two  milhons. 
One  million  of  this  numher  were  at  pr^ 
sent  excused  altogether  from  the  payment 
of  poor  and  highway  rates  ;  hut  this  mea- 
sure was  intended  to  impose  rates  upon 
them  to  the  extent  of  500, 000^  annually, 
for  the  benefit  of  owners  of  property.  It 
might  be  said  it  was  a  measure  to  relieve 
the  occupier,  and  place  the  burden  upon 
the  owner  ;  but,  to  his  mind,  it  appeared 
certain  that  if  the  owners  were  made  liable 
to  the  rates,  they  would  screw  them  out  of 
the  occupiers  in  the  shape  of  increased 
rent.  Wliat  would  be  its  effect  upon  the 
owners  of  cottage  property  ?  The  owners 
of  this  kind  of  property  might  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  The  first  were  those 
landlords  who,  from  benevolent  motives, 
built  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
neighbours,  and  let  them  upon  a  moderate 
rent.  The  Bill  would  impose  rates  upon 
them,  whether  they  received  a  fair  rent  or 
not.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  example, 
had  recently  built  500  or  600  cottages  for 
his  tenants  and  labourers.  This  Bill  would 
impose  poor  and  highway  rates  upon  the 
noble  Duke  for  all  those  houses.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  it  would  operate  to 
check  the  extension  of  small  tenements 
for  the  occupation  of  the  poor.  Lord 
Ward,  also,  was  the  owner  of  1,400  cot- 
tages, which  had  been  built  by  his  father 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  labourers 
upon  his  estate.  Under  this  Bill  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  liable  for  the  rates  in  re- 
spect of  all  those  cottages,  which,  upon  a 
moderate  estimate,  would  be  11.  each.  A 
tax,  therefore,  of  1,400^  a  year  would  be 
imposed  upon  Lord  Ward  for  having  built 
cottages  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
labouring  classes.  The  other  class  of 
owners  were  those  who  built  houses  upon 
speculation,  and  who  looked  mainly  for 
their  profit  to  an  increased  population 
creating  a  demand  for  houses.  The  effect 
of  the  Bill  upon  this  class  would  be,  to 
discourage  their  proceedings.  He  opposed 
the  measure,  therefore,  because  it  tended 
to  make  houses  scarcer  and  dearer  than 
they  were  at  present  to  the  poorer  classes 


of  the  commnnity.  Another  considermtiott 
was,  by  an  ex  past  facto  law,  it  would  in* 
pose  a  tax  upon  tenements  alreadj  built 
In  the  houses  occupied  bj  the  wealtby  all 
the  rates  were  paid  bj  the  occupier,  and 
he  contended  that  the  Bill  sanctioned  a 
departure  from  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
country  in  this  respect  since  the  43rd  of 
Elizabeth.  He  should  not  diride  the 
House  upon  the  question,  hut  he  hoped 
that  in  Committee  the  clauaes  wonld  be 
carefully  considered,  and  that  time  would 
be  given  before  the  third  reading  for  the 
country  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  mea- 
sure. 

Mr.   ROBERT    PALMER    concumd 
very  much  with  what  hod  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud.     He  thought  the 
practical  effect  of  ratine   the    owners  of 
small  tenements  rather  than  the  occupiers 
would  be  to  diminish  any  inducement  peo- 
ple might  have  to  build  cottages  for  the 
poor.  The  great  object  in  country  pariahet 
was  rather  to  hold  out  inducements  to  do 
so  ;  but  he  was  afhiid  that  when  a  land- 
lord who  might  be  desirous  to  huild  com* 
fortable  cottages  found  that  he  was  to  be 
saddled  with  rates  for  so  doing,  he  wonld, 
in  many  instances,  give  up  his  intentions. 
He   was  perfectly  aware   that   the  chief 
ground  on  which  the  measure  wae  brooght 
forward  was  to  render  it  more  couTenient 
to  collect  the  rates  from  small  tenements. 
He  admitted  that  inconvenience  was  at 
present  felt ;    but  still   he    thought  that 
where  people  had  laid  out  the  savings  of  a 
long  life  of  industry  in  the  purchase  of  a 
small  portion  of  land,  and  had,   besides, 
invested  money  in  the  erection  of  a  boild- 
ing  on  the  faith  of  the  law  as  it  now  stood, 
it  would  be  unfair,  by  means  of  an  em  past 
facto  law,  to  impose  upon  them  a  rate  in 
the  way  proposed  by  this  Bill.  He  thought, 
however,  that  his  hon.  Friend  had  acted 
wisely  in  not  dividing  the  House  at  this 
stage,  considering  the  great  majority  that 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill  on  &e  second 
reading. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENISON  had  always  ob- 
jected  to  the  system  of  exempting  partien- 
lar  persons  from  the  payment  of  rates,  be- 
cause he  was  aware  that  in  many  cases  the 
persons  who  asked  for  mitigation  or  relief 
were  the  mere  agents  of  the  owners.  This 
was  quite  notorious.  Tenants  pleaded  tbej 
were  unable  to  pay;  the  authonties  reliered 
!  them  from  the  rate,  and  the  landlord,  in 
'  the  end,  got  the  benefit.  He  should  be 
glad  to  see  magistrates  relieved  from  the 
unwholesome  power  of  remitting  poor-rales 
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to  the  lower  class  of  tenants,  because  the 
relief  was,  in  fact,  in  such  cases  giyen  to 
the  landlords,  who  remained  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Sir  G.  grey  hoped,  that  as  the  House 
had  already  affirmed  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  on  the  second  reading,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stroud  would  allow  the  Bill  to  go 
into  Committee.  The  hon.  Member  as- 
sumed that  cottage  property  was  now 
by  law  exempt  from  rating.  Now,  it  en- 
joyed no  such  exemption.  The  exemption 
which  magistrates  were  entitled  to  give 
was  a  personal  exemption,  and  he  belieyed 
that  great  inconvenience  and  inequality 
arose  from  the  exercise  of  this  power  of 
exemption.  It  was  said  it  was  hard  a 
retired  tradesman  should  not  be  able  to 
invest  his  savings  in  the  construction  of 
some  cottages  without  making  himself 
liable  to  the  poor-rate  in  respect  thereof. 
But  the  Bill,  in  fact,  only  placed  the  law 
on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  pro- 
perty under  6^  value  upon  which  it  now 
stood  with  respect  to  houses  of  between 
6^.  and  20^  If  the  retired  tradesman  in- 
vested his  property  in  building  houses,  say 
of  121.  value,  he  might  be  made  liable  by 
the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  vestry  to  the 
payment  of  the  rates  upon  this  property. 
The  Bill  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  he  trusted  the  House  would 
go  into  Committee. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  thought  it  would 
be  better  if  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
was  made  compulsory  instead  of  being  left 
optional  with  the  vestry.  He  should  have 
moved  an  Amendment  to  that  effect,  but 
that  he  feared  he  might  thereby  endanger 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Bill.  Several 
local  Acts  had  been  passed  by  the  House 
containing  these  compulsory  enactments. 
These  local  Acts  had  worked  very  well, 
while  the  public  Act  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  had 
adverted,  which  gave  an  optional  power 
to  the  vestry  to  obtain  poor-rates  from  the 
landlords  of  houses  of  between  61.  and 
201.  value,  had  remained  a  dead  letter  on 
the  Statute-book.  Ho  was  apprehensive 
of  a  somewhat  similar  result  if  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  present  Bill  were  left  to  the 
option  of  the  vestry  instead  of  being  made 
compulsory.  The  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
opposed  this  Bill  on  behalf  of  the  poor;  but 
if  there  were  one  reason  more  than  another 
that  weighed  with  him  in  supporting  this 
Bill,  it  was  because  he  believed  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the 
poor. 


Mr.  BERNAL  could  corroborate  th6 
statement  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  that  in  the 
greater  number  of  local  Acts  which  passed 
that  House,  the  payment  of  the  rates  by 
the  landlords  of  small  cottage  propertied 
was  made  compulsory,  and  no  discretion 
was  left  to  the  vestry.  These  Bills  varied 
as  to  the  value  of  the  tenements  for  which 
the  owner  was  declared  liable;  but  they 
appeared  to  have  worked  weU,  and  if  the 
House  were  justified  in  making  the  opera- 
tion of  these  local  Acts  compulsory,  why 
should  they  not  adopt  a  similar  course  in 
legislating  for  the  entire  country  ?  In  hie 
opinion,  the  less  local  legislation  they  had 
the  better.  He  considered  this  a  measure 
which  would  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  ELLIS  gave  the  Bill  his  cordial 
support,  believing  that  it  would  be  highly 
beneficial. 

Mr.  HALSET  wished  to  deny  the 
charge  that  in  bringing  forward  thi8  Bill, 
he  desired  to  keep  down  the  population. 
He  believed  that  the  Bill  would  encou- 
rage the  formation  of  a  better  class  of 
houses. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee. 

On  Clause  1, 

Mb.  HALSET  proposed  to  omit  the 
words  "by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,"  bo 
as  to  leave  the  adoption  of  the  clause  to  be 
decided  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  persona 
present  at  the  vestry. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  p.  SCROFE  said,  that  by  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  clause  it  required  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  of  the  vestry  to  re- 
scind the  order  for  the  operation  of  the 
Act. 

Mr.  law  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
making  the  Bill  compulsory;  and,  as  that 
appeared  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the 
House,  he  would  move  to  insert,  after  "  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  vestry  of  any  parish 
to  make  the  order,"  the  words,  **  and  they 
are  hereby  required."  This  would  make 
it  compulsory  upon  the  vestry  to  meet 
and  make  the  order. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  suggested,  that 
if  the  Bill  were  made  compulsory,  its  suc- 
cess might  be  endangered  elsewhere. .  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  would  not  persevere  in  his 
Amendment. 

Sir  G.  GREY  joined  in  the  same  re- 
quest. No  notice  had  been  given  of  any 
Motion  or  Amendment  to  make  the  powers 
of  the  Bill  compulsory,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  make  such  Motl<m^  ^<(^\y^C»^xbl« 
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mitteei  but  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
Bill.  If  they  made  the  Bill  compulsory, 
then  it  might  deserve  the  consideration  of 
the  House  whether  it  might  not  be  desir- 
able to  make  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  law  regarding  houses  of  between  01. 
and  20^.  value. 

Mr.  £.  B.  DENISON  was  in  favour  of 
making  the  clause  compulsory,  and  thought 
that  one  of  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures in  the  present  law  was,  that  there 
should  be  any  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
He  thought  that  all  property  ought  to  be 
rated  to  all  rates,  nor  did  he  see  why,  if  a 
speculator  in  cottages  wished  to  lay  out  his 
money  in  building  a  considerable  number 
of  cottages,  he    should  do  so  in  the  ex- 

Eectation  that  this  property  would  be  re- 
eved from  the  payment  of  poor-rates. 
So  long  as  magistrates  were  enabled  to 
exempt  persons  from  payment  of  poor- 
rates,  so  long  would  jobbing,  favouritism, 
and  partiality  exist  in  obtaining  this  ex- 
emption. 

Mr.  BAINES  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
that  a  measure  like  the  present  ought  to  be 
compulsory  in  its  operation.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  anxious  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  that  he  could  procure,  and  ho  fear- 
ed that  if  the  Amendment  were  carried,  the 
success  of  the  Bill  would  be  endangered. 
Still,  he  felt  so  strongly  on  the  subject  that 
if  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  gave  notice 
that  on  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  Bill  he 
would  submit  a  clause  making  the  Bill 
compulsory,  he  (Mr.  Baines)  would  vote 
for  it.  The  consent  of  a  bare  majority 
of  the  vestry  only  was  required  by  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne's  Act,  and  if  that  were 
sufBcient  to  enable  the  vestry  to  make 
an  oixler  in  respect  of  houses  of  from 
6Z.  to  20^.  value,  he  did  not  see  why 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  similar  order  in  the 
ca&e  of  tenements  below  62.  in  value. 

Cai>tain  HARRIS  hoped  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  would  persevere  in  his 
Amendment,  and  protested  against  the 
doctrine  that  the  House  of  Commons  were 
not  to  do  what  hon.  Members  felt  to  be 
right,  on  some  apprehension  that  if  they 
did  so  the  Bill  might  be  thrown  out  else- 
where. That  was  not  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing that  would  obtain  for  them  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  country.  The  op- 
tional clause  in  the  present  law  bad  given 
occasion  for  much  strong  party  feeling  and 
irritation  in  Southampton,  and  other  towns; 


and  he  did  not  lee  why  thej  should  retail 
the  same  provision  in  tiie  present  BUI,  see- 
ing that  it  could  not  fail  to  ereftte  modi 
animosity. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  reoommeDded  that 
the  compulsory  clause  should  not  be  pro- 
posed until  the  Bill  came  out  of  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  COMPTON  would  be  sorry  to  do 
anything  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  Bill,  but  ha 
would  support  the  proposal  to  make  it 
compulsory. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  confessed  thai  he 
should  prefer  making  the  Bill  compulsory. 
If  they  left  it  optional  thej  would  throw  a 
firebrand  into  almost  eY&rr  parish  yestiy. 
There  would  be  a  struggle,  in  the  fint 
place,  to  obtain  a  bare  majority  in  favour 
of  the  order,  and  then  there  would  be  s 
never-ending  struggle  to  repeal  it. 

Mr.  W.  PATTEN  intended  to  propose 
that  vestries  should  have  the  option  either 
of  making  an  abatement  with  the  landlord, 
if  he  paid  the  rates,  or  of  collecting  the 
whole  of  the  rates  from  the  occupiers.  In 
some  cases  vestries  might  prefer  to  obtsin 
the  rates  from  the  occupiers.  He  thought 
that  in  cases  where  they  elected  to  obtain 
the  rates  from  the  landlord,  they  ought  to 
bo  empowered  to  make  an  abatement  from 
the  assessment. 

Mr.  WALTER  said,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  have  proposed  an  Amendment  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  should 
press  his  Amendment  to  a  division,  he 
would  vote  with  him.  When  the  whole 
question  came  to  be  more  fully  considered, 
and  after  the  present  Bill  had  worked  for 
some  time,  the  proposal  to  make  its  pro- 
visions compulsory  would  not,  as  he  be- 
lieved, excite  that  diversity  of  opinion  with 
which  it  was  at  present  regarded.  He 
contended  that  no  species  of  real  property, 
whether  cottage  property  or  otherwise, 
should  be  suffered  to  be  exempt  from  poor- 
rates.  But  the  question  was  one  of  con- 
venience as  well  as  of  principle  ;  for  in 
cases  where  it  happened  that  the  owners 
of  small  tenements  did  not  reside  in  the 
same  part  of  the  country,  it  was  found  al- 
most impossible  to  collect  the  rates  from 
the  occupiers,  and  this  difficulty  and  incon- 
venience were  provided  for  by  obtaining 
payment  of  the  poor-rates  from  the  land* 
loni.  This  was  a  question  in  which  be 
(Mr.  Walter)  took  great  interest,  and  he 
tendered  his  thanks  to  tho  framers  of  the 
Bill  for  having  brought  in  a  measure  on 
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this  subject.  If  they  had  not  done  so,  he 
should  himself  have  proposed,  during  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament,  some  Bill 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  now  before  the 
House.  With  regard  to  the  queation, 
how  far  such  a  Bill  as  the  present  might 
deter  landlords  from  building  cottages,  he 
believed  that  entirely  erroneous  views  were 
entertained  upon  this  point.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  building  cottages 
were  of  a  different  character,  and  mi^ht 
be  referred  to  different  sources.  The  law 
of  settlement,  for  example,  had  a  vast  deal 
more  to  do  with  the  building  of  cottages 
than  the  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  pro- 
prietors, of  being  called  upon  to  pay  rates 
upon  this  property. 

Mr.  W.  MILNE S  was  sorry  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  express  so  strong  an  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  making  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
compulsory.  He  hoped  that  the  Bill  would 
be  passed  in  its  present  state,  and  then, 
four  or  five  years  hence,  if  it  should  work 
well,  it  might  be  made  compulsory.  The 
compulsory  provision  might  pass  this  House, 
but  elsewhere  it  would  endanger  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  p.  HOWARD  believed  there  would 
be  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  parish  yes- 
tries  to  enforce  the  provisions  oi  this  Bill. 

Captain  HOWARD  hoped  the  measure 
would  not  be  made  compulsory.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Bill  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  poor,  even  if  the  landlord  should 
make  a  corresponding  addition  to  his  rent. 
The  occupiers  of  these  tenements  would 
much  rather  pay  the  same  sum  in  the  rent 
than  in  the  form  of  rates,  because,  in  the 
event  of  their  temporary  inability  to  pay 
their  rent,  they  might  expect  to  have  a 
little  time  from  the  landlord ;  but,  when 
the  rate  collector  came  round,  their  goods 
were  distrained  upon  if  they  could  not  pay 
the  poor-rates. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENISON  wished  the  Com- 
mittee to  observe  that  not  one  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  addressed  them  who  did  not  admit 
that  the  principle  of  this  Bill  ought  to  be 
compulsory.  Where  the  danger  to  the 
Bill  was  to  come  from,  when  the  House 
were  so  unanimous,  he  could  not  conceive. 
The  discussion  had,  however,  been  valu- 
able, because  it  would  go  forth  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  parties  concerned  would  ascertain 
that  the  avowed  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  in  favour  of  the  compulsory 
principle ;  and  they  might  expect  that 
those  parties  would  attend  most  diligently 
to  the  opinion  so  expressed  by  the  House. 


Mr.  CAREW  believed  that  they  had 
lost  several  Bills  with  the  compulsory 
clause,  still  he  would  vote  for  making  the 
Bill  compulsory  if  it  came  to  a  division  ; 
but  rather  than  lose  the  Bill,  which  he 
believed  would  be  of  great  public  advan- 
tage, he  would  support  it  in  its  present 
shape.  He  had  received  assurances  from 
several  vestries  that  they  would  avail  them* 
selves  of  the  permissive  powers  of  the  Bill 
if  it  were  passed  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  SLANEY  had  had  charge  of  a  BiU 
on  this  subject  for  three  years.  A  Com- 
mittee upstairs  had  sat  for  three  months, 
and  they  decided  in  favour  of  such  a  mea- 
sure as  the  present.  He  was  also  fayour- 
able  to  the  compulsory  principle.  But 
he  thought  it  better  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posal to  make  the  Bill  compulsory  at  a  fu- 
ture stage. 

Sir  G.  GRET  repeated  his  opinion  that 
so  important  a  change  in  the  Bill  should 
not  be  proposed  without  distinct  notice. 

Mr.  SPOONER  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  compulsory  clause. 

Mr.  law  said,  that  after  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Home  Secretary,  he 
would  not  press  the  Amendment  then,  but 
reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  doing  so 
at  the  proper  opportunity.  Almost  every 
hon.  Member  who  had  spoken  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  compulsory  clause. 

Mr.  WALTER  said,  there  was  one 
question  upon  which  the  compulsory  clause 
appeared  to  him  entirely  to  depend,  and 
he,  for  one,  required  to  be  set  right  on 
that  point.  It  was  this — ^whether  or  no, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  power  of  ex- 
empting certain  cottages  horn  ratmg  was 
to  be  continued  to  magistrates,  because,  if 
that  power  of  exemption  under  any  circum- 
stances was  to  be  continued,  he  thought 
the  whole  object  of  the  Bill  would  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  the  question  was  an 
extremely  important  one,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever  the  effect  of  this  Bill, 
coupled  with  the  54th  of  George  III.,  c. 
170,  s.  11,  under  which  these  excusals 
took  place,  would  leave  the  law  in  this 
state — that  with  regard  to  cases  in  which 
the  vestry  determin^  to  rate  these  owners, 
the  rate  would  be  recovered  from  them  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Bill;  but  when 
that  resolution  in  vestry  was  not  come  to, 
then  the  occupiers  would  continue  to  be 
rated  as  at  present,  the  magistrates  havtug 
the  same  power  to  excuse  as  they  now 
bad.  *^ 

Mr.  HENLET  wished  to  gasrd.  bimi^ 
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agaiDBt  the  statement  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Recorder,  that  the  Committee 
generally  were  in  favour  of  the  compulsorj 
clause;  and  his  reason  was  this,  that  by 
the  law  of  England  property  was  not  lia- 
ble to  be  rated.  The  rate  was  on  the  oc- 
cupier, and  he,  for  one,  was  unwilling  to 
make  a  distinction  between  that  property 
in  which  the  poor  alone  were  concerned  and 
other  property. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HAL  set  then  proposed,  that  in 
line  14  the  words  ''renter**  should  be 
omitted,  and  the  word  '*  rateable  *'  insert- 
ed in  their  place. 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  that  Mr.  Poulett 
Sorope's  Act  had  laid  down  an  invariable 
rule  for  ascertaining  the  assessable  value 
of  property,  although  it  appeared  that  it 
was  not  so  strictly  adhered  to  as  it  might 
be.  He  apprehended  they  were  to  look  to 
the  definition  of  assessable  value  as  given 
by  that  Act,  and  the  words  *'  rateable 
ralue,"  therefore,  were  the  best  to  be  in- 
serted in  this  Bill. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  said,  the  law  as  it 
now  stood  was  much  evaded,  although  con- 
siderable expense  was  incurred  by  the 
parishes  to  ascertain  a  correct  valuation  of 
property. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALSEY  moved  that  the  following 
proviso  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  first 
clause : — 

"  Provided  alwajs,  that  in  every  case  where  the 
owner  of  each  tenement  shall  be  so  rated  and 
assessed  to  the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in 
respect  of  such  tenement,  instead  of  the  occupier 
thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  occupier  to  de- 
mand at  anj  time  to  have  his  name  substituted 
on  the  rate  as  the  party  assessed,  instead  of  such 
owner ;  and  after  such  demand  and  payment,  or 
tender,  of  the  last  made  rate,  if  then  in  arrear  in 
respect  of  such  tenement,  such  occupier  shall  be 
entitled  to  exercise  all  rights,  privilcgfcs,  and 
franchises  whatsoever,  as  fully  as  if  his  name  had 
originally  appeared  u]K>n  the  rate  as  the  party 
assessed." 

Mr.  ROBERT  PALMER  thought  it 
better  the  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  should  be  moved  before  the 
proviso  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  It  was  to 
this  effect: — 

"  Provided  always,  that  no  owner  of  any  such 
tenement  shall  bo  assessed  on  any  higher  valua- 
tion than  the  sum  at  wliich  the  said  tenement 
shall  be  let  to  any  occupier  thereof." 

His  meaning  was  to  make  this  Bill  operate 
fairly  to  the  owners  of  all  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty. It  was  a  common  practice  for  per- 
sons to  let  cottages  to  labourers  at  very 
moderate  rents,  and  under  the  provisions 


of  this  Bill  these  owners  might  be  rated  at 
much  more  than  they  received. 

Mr.  BAINES  considered  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Berks  objec- 
tionable. Its  effect  would  be  to  repesl 
the  principle  to  which  they  had  just  agreed 
as  to  the  rateable  value.  The  question 
ought  to  be,  what  was  the  assessable 
value?  and  not  what  was  the  particulsr 
contract  between  landlords  and  tenants. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  then  proposed  to  leave 
out  all  the  words  in  the  proviso  ni  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hertfordshire  after  the 
word  **  thereof,'*  and  that  in  plaoe  of  them 
should  be  inserted  others,  that  such  occu- 
piers should  be  entitled  to  be  placed  oo 
the  burgess  roll  under  the  Municiptl 
Corporations  Act,  although  they  had  not 
paid  the  poor-rates  for  such  premises, 
provided  they  were  otherwise  duly  qosli- 
fied. 

Mr.  BAINES  thought  the  House  ought 
not  to  decide  that  question  without  further 
consideration.  He  had  every  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  franchise  to  all  who  now  possess- 
ed it;  but  he  could  not  help  seeing  that  one 
consequence  of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilmarnock  would  be,  that  the 
occupiers  of  tenements  under  62.  would  be 
placed  on  a  different  footing  from  occujHers 
above  that  amount  and  under  201. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENISONrecommeudedthe 
postponement  of  the  question,  to  allow  time 
for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  intimated  his  willing- 
ncss  to  postpone  his  Amendment  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Herefordshire  would  do  the 
same  with  respect  to  his. 

Proviso  postponed. 

Mr.  WYLD  then  proposed  an  addition 
to  the  clause,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
enable  occupiers  of  tenements  at  a  rack- 
rent  not  exceeding  6^.  to  deduct  from  the 
landlord's  rent  all  the  poor-rates  and  high- 
way rates  which  they  might  pay. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENISON  protested  agai^t 
amendments  of  this  description  being 
brought  forward  without  notice.  It  wst 
unfair  to  call  upon  the  Committee  to  give 
an  opinion  at  once,  aye  or  no,  upon  the 
important  point  raised  by  this  Amendment 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  thought  that 
the  Amendment  now  proposed  would  ag- 
gravate what  he  conceived  to  be  the  evil 
tendency  of  the  Bill;  he  alluded  to  the 
ciieck  it  would  exercise  upon  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  landlords  who  built  cot- 
tages and  let  them  to  labourers  at  a  merely 
nominal  rate.     It  was  within  his  own  know- 
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ledge  that  one  landowner  had  huilt  1,400 
cottages,  and  let  them  at  It,  each  per 
annum. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  suggested  that 
the  Committee  should  entertain  no  amend- 
ments which  had  not  heen  printed  with  the 
votes 

Sir  G.  STRICKLAND  denounced  the 
Bill  as  a  mischieyous  attempt  at  legislation. 
It  was  preposterous  to  delegate  to  vestries 
the  power  of  deciding  important  questions 
hetween  landlord  and  tenant. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENISON  thought  it  was 
rather  hard  on  those  Members  who  were 
endeavouring  to  make  the  Bill  perfect  in 
its  details  to  be  met  with  sweeping  denun- 
ciations of  its  principle,  or  amendments 
moved  without  notice.  He  hoped  that 
hon.  Members  who  had  amendments  to 
propose  would  be  kind  enough  to  cause 
them  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WYLD  said,  he  would  not  press  his 
proviso  then,  as  he  believed  the  Bill  to  be 
a  most  beneficial  measure.  He  was  glad 
to  hear  from  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Evesham  that  so  many  as  1,400 
cottages  existed  on  the  property  of  one 
person,  which  were  let  at  a  mere  nominal 
rent;  he  wished  more  instances  of  the  kind 
could  be  quoted. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

On  the  question  being  put  that  Clause  1 
stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

Sir  J.  HANMER  remarked  that  it  had 
been  stated  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was 
to  make  property  pay  the  rates,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  it  was  intended  by  it  to  make 
the  owners  pay  the  rates.  He  believed 
this  Bill,  if  it  should  pass,  would  operate  as 
an  Act  for  the  abolition  of  cottages.  This 
was  not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  also  that 
of  many  persons  in  the  part  of  the  country 
witl^  which  he  was  connected.  Cottages 
on  an  estate  were  generally  very  unprofit- 
able; and  he  knew  instances  where  lords 
of  manors  were  owners  of  300  or  400  of 
thepi,  which  would  not  be  kept  up  if  they 
found  themselves  liable  for  the  rates. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  thought  he 
was  justified,  at  that  stage,  in  expressing 
his  opinion  against  the  BiU,  as  this  first 
clause  involved  the  principle  of  it.  If  any 
hon.  Gentleman  would  divide  upon  it  he 
should  certainly  vote  with  him. 

Sir  H.  VERNEY  did  not  believe  that 
the  owners  of  cottages  for  the  poor  would 
be  influenced  by  considerations  of  such  a 
nature  as  had  been  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Flint.  At  pre- 
set in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  cot< 


tages  were  of  a  most  miserable  character. 
He  knew  an  instance  of  a  beershop-kceper 
who  bought  a  block  of  thirteen  cottages 
for  2701. ,  and  they  had  only  one  privy  for 
the  whole  of  them,  and  for  these  places  he 
obtained  221,  a  year.  The  more  wretched 
the  cottage,  the  more  profitable  it  was  to 
the  owner,  because  he  got  exempted  from 
the  rates  under  the  plea  of  poverty.  This 
Bill  would  affect  that  class  of  persons. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  was  sorry  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Flint  had 
not  made  his  speech  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  instead  of  now  getting  up  a 
discussion  on  the  principle  of  it  when  they 
were  considering  tne  details. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  felt  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Flint  was  perfectly 
justified  in  the  course  he  had  taken  in  dis- 
cussing the  principle  of  the  measure  on  tho 
question  being  put  that  this  clause  stand 
part  of  the  Bill.  He  doubted  whether  the 
owners  of  property  would  be  induced  to 
build  cottages  in  consequence  of  the  remis- 
sion of  the  duty  on  bricks.  He  was  de- 
sirous that  they  should  exempt  all  smaU 
cottages  from  rates,  for  in  such  cases  the 
occupiers  would  derive  the  benefit,  and  not 
the  owner.  He  would  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  as  to  whether 
he  anticipated  any  beneficial  results  from 
the  abolition  of  the  brick  duty  ?  The  ob- 
ject of  the  proposed  Bill  was  to  abolish  all 
cottages,  or  to  make  them  so  dear  that  the 
peasantry  could  not  occupy  them. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENSION  having  been  thus 
appealed  to,  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  object  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  repealing  the  brick  duty  was  to 
benefit  the  poorer  classes,  and  he  (Mr. 
Benison)  believed  that  the  measure  would 
have  that  effect.  With  respect  to  tho  Bill 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  chief  reason  which  influenced 
its  framers  in  making  the  payment  of  rates 
compulsory  was,  that  there  might  be  no 
opportunity  for  jobbing  or  evasion,  but  that 
sil  property  should  contribute  its  fair  pro- 
portion to  the  rates.  It  was  well  known 
that  at  present  a  large  portion  of  cottage 
property  was  unfairly  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  rates.  It  was  not  his  opinion 
that  the  Bill  would  have  the  effect  of  di- 
minishing the  number  of  cottages.  It  was 
said  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  cot- 
tages were  let  at  a  nominal  rent;  but  he 
believed  that  the  owners  obtained  the 
annual  value  of  the  cottages  either  in  meal 
or  in  malt.  Thev  obtained  from  their 
tenanta  aerricea  which  were  equiTakot  v^ 
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the  rents  paid  in  other  parts  of  the  couutrj 
for  better  cottages. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  2, 

Sir  H.WILLOUGHBY  wished  to  know 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Hertfordshire 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  words, 
**  such  owner  shall  bo  rated  and  assessed  ?*' 
In  a  case  of  the  owner  of  a  cottage,  where 
he  lets  at  a  nominal  rent  of  one  shilling  a 
year,  was  it  intended  that  he  should  pay 
all  the  rates  on  the  house  and  garden  ? 
How  was  he  to  reimburse  himself  without 
raising  the  rent  ? 

Mr.  HALSEY,  in  reply,  said,  that  the 
onus  of  paying  the  rates  would  be  thrown 
on  the  owners  of  cottages. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENISON  said,  if  this  was 
not  the  case,  they  would  exempt  the  pro- 
perty from  paying  all  these  rates. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  Clauses  3 
to  7. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported;  to  be  pnnted  as  amended, 
to  be  considered  on  Wednesday,  24th 
April. 

LARCExVY    SUMMARY  JURISDICTION 

BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  law  said,  the  object  of  the  Mo- 
tion lie  was  about  to  make  was  to  discuss 
this  Bill  on  its  merits  by  dividing  it  into 
two  Bills.  It  was  highly  probable,  from 
the  experience  of  the  past,  that  the  House 
might  be  disposed  to  sanction  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act  (which 
was  limited  to  persons  of  fourteen  years  of 
age)  to  persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen;  but 
the  question  was  totally  different  when 
they  were  to  consider  the  law  as  applicable 
to  adults.  By  applying  the  rule  to  them, 
they  would  be  taking  the  first  step  to  de- 
prive the  subject  of  trial  by  jury.  It  in- 
volved that  question  to  a  large  extent,  and 
that  magistrate  who  asked  to  possess  this 
power  was  seeking  to  have  a  fatal  power 
placed  in  bio  hands.  By  granting  to  the 
magistrate  that  power,  they  would  deprive 
him  of  the  respect  and  love  of  all  those 
around  him;  they  would  make  him  the 
enemy  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society, 
and  his  decisions,  instead  of  being  re- 
spected, would  be  suspected.  It  was 
merely  the  duty  of  a  magistrate,  acting  in 
his  proper  capacity,  to  put  a  case  in  course 
of  further  inquiry  without  performing  an 
act  which  properly  was  within  the  pro- 
vince of  a  jury;  and  if  he  went  beyond  that, 
he  would  expose  himself  to  suspicion  on 


every  occasion.     And   as   the  poor  aloM 
would  be  the  persons  with  whom  he  would 
have  to  deal,  every  decision  advene  to  the 
poor  would  then  be  referred  to  anything  bat 
the  real  merits  of  the  case  he  was  called 
upon  to  decide.      Thej  would  load  with 
odium  magistrates  who  were  now  respected 
by  the  poor,  and  would  strike  a  great  blow 
against  the  best  franchise  that  everj  Eng- 
lishman   enjoyed,  namely,    not    only  the 
right  but  the  opportunity  of  hein^  tried  by 
a  jury  of  his  countrymen.      He  was  sur- 
prised that  his  hon.  Friend  the   Member 
for    Broitwitch,    who  had    ohtained    the 
character   of  a  very  ahle  magistrate  at 
quarter-sessions,  should  not  feel  the  objec- 
tion that  must  be  made  to  a  magistrate  as- 
suming such  a  power*  and  dealing  in  such  a 
manner  with  cases  of  petty  larceny,  when 
he  reflected  that  his  best  services  to  the 
public  in  his  judicial  capacity  were  mainly 
owing  to  the  publicity  of  the  proceedings, 
and  the  knowledge  that  every  step  he  took 
was  taken  under  the  observation  of  per- 
sons learned  in  the  law,  and  that  he  was 
required  to  state  in  vindication  of  his  own 
opinion  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  jury 
in  such  a  manner  as  ought  to  recommend 
the  case  to  their  attention;  and  that  every 
judicial  person  did  not  himself   make  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  fiill  bearing  of  a  ease 
until  he  had  recapitulated  the  evidence  and 
publicly  stated  the  case,  and  his  reasons 
for  recommending  any  particular  course  to 
a  jury.     He  (Mr.  Law)  declared  he  would 
not  hold  such  an  o£Bce  on  any  terms  that 
were  offered  to  him  if  the  jury  were  with- 
drawn, and  he  was  called  upon  to  perform 
the  duty  of  jury  as  well  as  of  judge,  on 
the  responsibility  of  possibly  forming  an 
erroneous  judgment  of  the  facts.     AU  the 
pleasure  that  could   attend  well-directed 
efforts  to  discharge  a  public  duty  would  be 
removed    from    him,   and  he   would  feel 
nothing  but  anxiety,  misery,  doubt,  and 
vexation  with  regard  to  every  question  he 
should  so  decide.     To  decide  on  the  facts 
was  the  proper  prorince  of  a  jury — on  that 
province  no  judge  should  presume  to  in- 
trude.    But  then  it  was  said  that  the  Act 
would  only  apply  to  trifling  cases,  where 
the  amount  of  the  larceny  imputed  was 
only  one  shilling.     He  was  surprised  that 
any  Gentleman  of  the  experience  of  his 
hon.  Friend  should  attach  any  importance 
to  the  smallness  of  the  amount.     Did  not 
his  hon.  Friend  recollect  that  one  of  the 
most  important  alterations  established  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  in  the  law  was,  to  aboludi  the 
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distinction  between  grand  and  petty  lar- 
ceny, and  declare  that  a  person  charged 
with  the  commission  of  larceny  to  the  ex- 
tent only  of  a  shilling  was  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  amount  were 
larger  ?  Did  he  forget  how  lately  Parlia- 
ment had  protected  the  accused,  by  de- 
claring that  every  person  on  trial  should  be 
entitled  to  make  a  defence  by  counsel,  that 
he  should  have  the  inspection  of  deposi- 
tions, and  be  at  liberty  to  use  them  on  his 
trial  ?  Were  they  then,  he  asked,  to  have 
such  trials  as  those  referred  to  in  this  Bill, 
before  a  single  magistrate,  unchecked  on 
matters  of  law  by  the  presence  of  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman  ?  He  knew  it  was 
not  intended  at  present  to  close  the  door  of 
the  court  on  the  public,  but  it  could  never 
be  the  interest  of  the  public  to  attend  pro- 
ceedings conducted  in  a  corner  by  two 
magistrates  in  their  own  rooms.  Unless 
he  should  receive  from  his  hon.  Friend  his 
concurrence  in  the  proposal  to  divide  the 
Bill  into  two,  in  order  to  raise  the  separate 
question  whether  it  should  extend  to  adults, 
or  be  limited  to  juvenile  offenders,  he 
should  certainly  feel  it  his  duty  not  to  re- 
lax an  iota  in  his  opposition.  He  should, 
therefore  move,  as  an  Amendment,  that 
the  Bill  be  divided  into  two  Bills. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

**  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee, 
that  thej  have  power  to  divide  the  Bill  into  two 
Bills." 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  had  some  little  reason  to 
complain  of  the  course  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Cambridge  University  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. Some  considerable  time  since 
this  Bill  came  on  for  a  second  reading, 
with  due  notice  and  with  ample  prepara- 
tion, in  the  usual  manner.  Upon  that  oc- 
casion the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dundalk  had  a  notice  on  the  paper  that  he 
would  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  attended  in  his  place, 
but  did  not  move  his  Amendment  at  that 
time,  when  the  principle  of  the  measure 
was  fairly  at  issue.  Now,  he  (Sir  J.  Pak- 
ington)  found  upon  the  notices  for  to-day, 
that  upon  the  Motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
leave  the  chair,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman intended  to  make  the  Motion  of 
which  he  gave  notice  on  the  second  read- 
ing, and  which  ought  to  have  been  made 
then,  if  at  all.  He  found  also,  that  with- 
out any  notice  at  all,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for    Cambridge 


University  had  brought  forward  a  Motion 
which,  in  effect,  was  tantamount  to  that 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk, and  the  avowed  object  of  which  was 
to  get  rid  of  that  portion  of  the  Bill  to 
which  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  attached  the 
greatest  weight  and  importance,  namely, 
that  which  enacted  that  the  Juvenile  Of- 
fenders' Act  of  1847  should  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases  of  petty  larceny  up  to 
the  value  of  Is,     The  hon.  and  learned 
Recorder  spoke  of  this  as  a  blow  at  the 
system  of  trial  by  jury.     He  begged  to 
assure  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  that 
there   was   no   one  in   the    House  more 
anxious  than  he  was  to  support  trial  by 
jury  in  all  cases  to  which  it  was  fairly  ap- 
plicable; but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
mg,  as  a  friend  to  trial  by  jury,  that  ex- 
perience had  convinced  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  from  that  cumbrous  and 
expensive  process  a  number  of  petty  cases 
to  which  it  was  not  at  all  applicable.     He 
thought  the  hon.   and   learned  Recorder 
had  rather  founded  his  objections  on  his 
experience  in  the  city  of  London,  than  con- 
sidered what  would  be  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  in  the  country  at  large.     Take  the 
cases  of  two  young  men,  one  charged  with 
stealing  potatoes  from  the  ground,  the  other 
with  stealing  from  the  barn — would  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  have  any  objec- 
tion to  deal  with  each  in  the  same  manner? 
It  was  on  his  own  experience  as  chairman 
of  the  quarter-sessions  that  he  founded  the 
necessity  of  this  Bill;  the  want  of  such  a 
measure  often  defeated  justice,  many  petty 
cases  being  at  present  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  parties  being  unwilling  to 
incur  the  expense  and  delay  of  sending 
them  to  a  jury.     He  assured  the  House 
that  there  was  a  very  strong,  he  might  say 
an  almost  unanimous,  opinion  in  favour  of 
the   change   among  the   magistracy  and 
others  out  of  doors.      He   begged  hon. 
Members  to  observe  that  the  Bill  was  not 
compulsory;  that  the  magistrates  would  in 
every  case  have  the  option  of  either  send- 
ing it  to  a  jury,  or  dealing  with  it  sum- 
marily,  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
case.     He  hoped,   therefore,   the   House 
would  not  consent  to  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend. 

Mr.  M*CULLAGH  denied  that  ample 
time  had  been  allowed  the  House  or  the 
public  to  become  familiar  with  the  merits 
of  the  Bill  between  its  first  and  second 
reading.  With  respect  to  the  Motion  of 
which  he  gave  notice  for  that  occasion,  he 
was  inexperienced  enough,  to  i^t^Ti^^ 
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till  the  present  stage  of  the  measure  out  of 
courtesy  to  the  hon.  Baronet;  a  mistake 
which  he  should  he  careful  to  avoid  in  fu- 
ture. As  to  this  heing  an  improper  time 
to  hrlng  forward  his  Motion,  he  hegged  to 
saj  that  the  forms  of  the  House  enahled 
him  to  exercise  a  discretion  upon  that 
point,  and  he  availed  himself  of  that  dis- 
cretion. The  hon.  Baronet  had  spoken  of 
the  opinion  out  of  doors  as  almost  unani- 
mous in  favour  of  the  Bill.  lie  (Mr. 
M'Cullagh)  pledged  himself,  on  moving  his 
Amendment,  to  show  an  amount  of  opmion 
against  the  principle  of  the  Bill  which 
might  fairly  stagger  any  man  whose  mind 
was  unprejudiced  on  the  subject,  and  which 
he  hoped  would  entitle  him  to  ask  tho 
House  to  reject  the  Bill  as  at  once  mis- 
chievous, unnecessary,  and  at  variance 
with  the  old  established  principles  of  the 
constitution. 

Sir  G.  grey  did  not  see  how  the 
Amendment  raised  tho  question  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Recorder  wished,  by  ex- 
pressing disapprobation  of  the  second  part 
of  the  Bill.  He  should  have  thought  the 
best  course  to  take  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  be  to  go  into  Committee,  and 
then  to  move  the  omission  of  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  related  to  adults. 

Mr.  LAW  could  not  withdraw  the 
Amendment  he  had  moved,  as  he  was  sa- 
tisfied that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
to  move  it  in  Committee.  He  wished  to 
take  the  sense  of  tho  House  on  the  pro- 
position that  the  principle  of  the  two  mea- 
sures embodied  in  one  was  not  safe. 

Mr.  E.  B.  BECKETT  observed  that 
Uio  first  part  of  the  Bill  did  not  raise  any 
new  principle,  but  the  latter  part  raised  a 
question  for  the  first  time,  tho  House  not 
having  yet  decided  whether  adults  should 
be  tried  by  summary  jurisdiction.  Ho  was 
therefore  fully  of  opinion  that  it  would  bo 
better  to  divide  the  Bill  into  two.  With 
respect  to  the  general  object  of  the  mea- 
sure, he  would  take  the  liberty  of  putting 
magistrates  on  their  guard  against  it.  This 
was  a  Bill  asking  the  House  to  confer  on 
them  larger  powers  than  they  had  ever  yet 
possessed.  It  involved  very  serious  ques- 
tions— so  serious  that  tho  measure  ought 
to  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  Go- 
vernment if  they  were  of  opinion  that  its 
principle  could  be  safely  adopted. 

Mr.  EWART  also  entertained  strong 
objections  to  the  Bill.  In  particular,  he 
objected  to  the  magistrates  haviug  the 
power  of  deciding  whether  a  child  was  six- 


teen years  of  age  or  not,  and  whether  the 
value  of  the  article  Btolen  amounted  to  a 
shilling  or  not.  He  considered  the  wbok 
subject  of  so  much  importance  that  it 
ought  either  to  he  preceded  by  an  invei- 
tigation  before  a  Select  Committee,  or 
brought  in  by  Her  Majesty's  Govemmeat. 

Mr.  BERNAL  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Re- 
corder. He  begged  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact,  that  the  Bill  ex- 
tended to  tho  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Without  saying  aov- 
thing  offensive  or  disrespectful  to  his  fel- 
low-countrymen in  Ireland,  he  might  be 
permitted  to  remind  the  House  that  party 
prejudice  ran  very  high  in  that  countij, 
and  to  ask.  hon.  Members  if  they  thought 
it  would  add  to  tho  peace  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  or  to  the  happiness  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  resided  there,  if  the  trial  of 
supposed  criminals  on  char^^es  of  stealing 
to  the  amount  of  Is,  were  left,  as  this  Bill 
proposed,  entirely  to  the  summary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  magistrates  ? 

Mr.  PACKE  was  friendly  to  the  first 
part  of  the  Bill,  but  very  hostile  to  the 
second.  They  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  each  other. 

Sir  J.  G&AHA,M  was  in  the  position 
of  not  being  friendly  to  either  of  the  two 
portions  of  this  Bill,  and  would  have  much 
preferred  voting  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk,  that 
the  Bill  be  committed  that  day  six  months; 
but  coming  to  a  division  on  the  preliminary 
question,  whether  the  Bill  should  be  di« 
vidcd,  he  must  vote  with  the  Recorder  of 
London.  There,  were,  certainly,  two  dis- 
tinct portions  of  this  Bill :  the  first,  whe- 
ther the  age  at  which  the  adults  were  dis- 
tinguished from  juvenile  offenders  should 
be  altered.  He  objected  to  any  alteration 
of  that  age.  From  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
till  now,  the  law,  as  laid  down  hy  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  made  the  age  of  fourteen  the 
limit  between  the  period  during  which  a 
man  was  responsible  for  his  actions,  and 
that  during  which  he  was  irresponsible. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  alter  a  rule  of  law 
which  was  reasonable  and  had  worked  wclL 
The  second  portion  of  the  Bill  he  regard- 
ed as  open  to  the  gravest  objection,  and 
thought  it  should  at  once  be  rejected. 

Mr.  SPOONER  contended  that  the  Bill 
did  not  take  away  a  single  privilege  now 
possessed  by  the  jury ;  it  left  the  person 
accused  the  right  of  having  a  jury  if  be 
chose. 

Mr.  HUME  was  anxious  to  take  the 
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sense  of  the  Honse  on  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  because  he  thought  it  a  matter  of 
great  importance  whether  they  were  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  privilege  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  Englishmen,  and  to  which  so 
much  importance  had  always  been  attached 
— namely,  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  W.  miles  said,,  he  agreed  with 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  trial  by  jury 
was  the  palladium  of  English  liberty;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  that  right  was  not  taken  away  by  the 
present  Bill,  inasmuch  as  it  left  the  ac- 
cused party  the  privilege  of  objecting  to 
the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trate, should  he  think  proper,  and  of  re- 
quiring that  his  case  be  sent  before  a  jury. 
The  Bill  also  gave  a  discretion  to  the  ma- 
gistrate to  send  the  case  to  a  jury  should 
he  so  think  fit. 

Mr.  AGLIONBT  said,  that  the  real 
character  of  the  Bill  had  been  just  ex- 
plained, for  the  first  time,  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Somersetshire.  He  (Mr. 
Aglionby)  thought  the  Bill  gave  suflBcient 
safeguard  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  was 
ready  to  support  the  principle  of  it,  both 
in  regard  to  the  first  and  second  parts. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  two  last  speak- 
ers rested  their  support  of  the  Bill  on  the 
fact  that  the  prisoner  was  given  a  right  to 
demand  being  tried  before  a  jury;  but  he 
would  ask,  what  chance  of  a  fair  trial 
would  such  a  man  have,  if  the  jury  were 
told  that  he  had  refused  a  summary  trial  ? 
He  saw  great  objections  to  the  working  of 
the  Bill  in  detail;  and  he  must  also  own, 
that  he  did  not  much  like  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  either. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  had  only  to  say, 
that  he  had  the  least  possible  confidence  in 
what  he  had  heard  termed  the  concurrence 
of  the  prisoner.  He  thought  the  power  to 
be  conferred  by  this  Bill  was  one  which  no 
prudent  man  in  the  position  of  a  magis- 
trate would  wish  to  embarrass  himself 
with. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  124;  Noes 
54 :  Majority  70. 

Committee  deferred  till  Thursday,  18th 
April. 

COUNTY  RATES  AND  EXPENDITURE 

BILL. 

Mr.  M.  Gibson,  Sir  John  Pakington, 
and  Mr.  Shafto  Adair,  nominated  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Sir  James  Graham  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee. " 


Sm  J.  GRAHAM  trusted  that  he  would 
not  be  asked  to  serve  on  the  Commit* 
tee,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  lym  to 
attend. 

Major  BERESFORD  complained  that 
the  two  counties  with  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manchester 
was  more  immediately  connected — ^namely, 
Suffolk  and  Lancashire — had  no  less  than 
five  Members  on  the  Committee,  leaving 
only  ten  Members  for  the  rest  of  England! 
It  was  his  intention  to  move  that  the  Earl 
of  March  and  Mr.  Deedes  be  substituted 
for  Mr.  Kershaw  and  Lord  Rendlesham. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  that  he  was  only 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  make  it  a  fair 
and  impartial  Committee. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  denied  that  tha 
Gentlemen  on  the  list  were  the  most  com^ 
potent  that  could  be  selected  for  the  duties 
to  be  imposed  upon  them.  They  were  to 
be  charged  with  the  care  of  a  Bill  pontaiiv* 
ing  ninety  clauses,  besides  several  sched- 
ules, and  which  was  to  deal  with  the  whol^ 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  repeal  a  great  number  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  yet  there  was  not  a  single 
professional  lawyer  in  the  liat  proposed. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

And  it  being  Six  o'clock,  Mr.  Speaker 
adjourned  the  House  till  To-morrow,  with- 
out putting  the  Question. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 
Thursday,  Mureh  21,  1850. 

MiiruTEB.]  Pdbuc  Bilx.8. — 1'  Mutiny;  Marine 
Mutiny  ;  Titles  of  ^ligious  Congregations 
(Scotland). 
Reported, — Turnpike  Road  and  Bridge  Trusts 
(Ireland) ;  Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Publio 
Carriages ;  Consolidated  Fund. 

DUTIES  ON  PAPER.  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
AND  NEWSPAPERS. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  presented  a  peifi- 
tion  from  the  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Whittington  Cluh  and  Metropolitan 
Athenaeum  in  the  Strand,  praying  for  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  dutj  on  newspapers, 
the  ad?ertisement  duty,  and  the  excise 
duty  on  paper.  In  supporting  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  the  nohle  and  learned  Lord 
said,  that  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty 
on  newspapers  from  threepence  to  a  penny, 
had  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  mid- 
dle and  higher  classes,  and  had  heen  found 
advantageous  as  well,  no  douht,  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  newspapen—*^  y^irf .  ^aft^&oS^'^fi^^ 
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generally,  a  very  respectable  body,  and  one 
that  was  connected  with  concerns  often  of 
very  considerable  commercial  importance; 
for  he  dared  say  that  the  Times  and  the 
Morning  Chronicle  were  among  the  great- 
est mercantile  concerns,  in  point  of  magni- 
tude, existing  in  the  city  of  London.  But, 
howeyer,  much  benefit  these  classes  had 
reaped  from  that  reduction,  still  the  penny 
stamp  was  just  as  effectual  as  the  three- 
penny one  was  in  shutting  out  the  peasant- 
ry of  the  country  and  the  rural  population 
generally  from  the  advantages  of  cheap  and 
useful  knowledge,  because  the  friends  of 
popular  enlightenment  had  never  yet  been 
able  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  cottage 
door.  But  if  the  penny  stamp  were  taken 
off  newspapers,  and  valuable  information  of 
a  practical  character  for  the  agricultural 
classes  could  be  wrapped  up  together  with 
general  and  local  news,  a  salutary  stimulus 
would  be  given  to  popular  instruction. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  the  same  effect  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sheffield,  and  took  occasion  to  ex- 
press his  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  ac- 
ceding to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  be- 
ing apprehensive  that  it  would  tend  to  en- 
courage the  dissemination  of  immoral  and 
pernicious  prints. 

Lord  BROUGIIAM  certainly  admitted 
it  was  necessary  that  the  press  should  be 
watched,  and  agreed  that  in  proportion  as 
its  operations  became  extended,  so  in  pro- 
portion ought  that  vigilance  to  be  increased; 
but  he  had  the  strongest  confidence  in 
truth,  morality,  and  religion  being  always 
able  to  keep  their  own  no  matter  how 
cheap  books  might  become. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Thursday,  March  21,  1850. 

MiNUTEs.l    PuBUC  Bills. — 2°  Brick  Duties. 
Repcrtea, — Pirates  (Head  Money)  Repeal ;  Judg- 
ments (Ireland). 
3*  Mutinj  ;  Marine  Mutiny. 

THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  wished  to  know 
in  what  order  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  proposed 
to  take  the  Bills  relating  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  begged  to  ask,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  make  any 
statement  of  the  Amendments  he  proposed 
to  make  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  Bill  ? 

Mb.  LA£0UGH£R£,  in  reply  to  the  I 


question  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stoke  upon  Trent,  begged  to  saj  that  be 
had  no  reason  to  believe  he  shonkl  alter 
the  arrangement  of  ihe  Bills  as  they  now 
stood,  taking  the  Merchant  Serrice  Bill 
first.  With  respect  to  the  qoeBtion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kilmarnock, 
it  was  quite  impossible,  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  House,  to  lay  upon  the  table 
the  alterations  in  the  Mereantile  Marine 
Bill,  until  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
If  the  House  assented  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  he  would 
allow  sufficient  time  to  consider  it  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  that  were  interested 
in  the  measure. 

Mr.  card  well  understood  the  ease 
to  be  this — the  right  hon.   Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  tech- 
nical reasons  connected  with  the  rales  of 
the  House,  had  no  opportunity  of  giring 
notice  of  alterations;   at  the  same  time, 
important  alterations  had  heen  submitted 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  so  far 
entertained  by  him,  as  to  be  under  serioni 
consideration.     Would   it    he  possible  to 
convey  to  the  parties  interested,  through 
some  channel  or  other,  the  nature  of  those 
alterations,  to  enable  them  to  judg^  of  the 
Bill  at  the  time  of  the  second  reading? 
The  principle  of  the  Bill  would  be  mainly 
contained  in  the  details,  and  would  tnni 
upon  the  actual  arrangement  of  those  de- 
tails; and  would  the  nght  hon.  Gentleman 
adopt  some  means  of  giving  the  parties  in- 
terested a  definite  notion  of  what  the  Bill 
actually  was,   in   order  that   they   might 
know  whether  they  considered  that  those 
arrangements  constituted    a   principle  to 
which  they  would  assent  or  not  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  hon.  Gentleman's  con- 
stituents in  Liverpool,  as  well  as  with  mer- 
chants in  Glasgow,  London,  and  other 
places,  and  had  endeavoured  to  state 
frankly  to  them  the  nature  of  the  altera- 
tions; and  he  did  not  think,  when  they 
came  to  discuss  the  Bill  on  the  second 
reading,  that  the  Gentlemen  who  repre- 
sented the  sea  trade  would  be  at  all  in 
ignorance  of  the  general  purport  of  those 
alterations — alterations  which,  he  repeated, 
were  not  at  all  directed  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  That  being  the  case,  he  thought 
there  would  be  considerable  convenience 
before  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
alterations,  in  his  hearing  the  discussion 
on  the  second  reading.  He  thought  it  was 
better  that  they  should  adhere  to  the  usual 
course,  and  not  lay  any  formal  statement 
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of  details  before  the  House  and  the  public, 
until  they  received  the  assent  of  the  House 
to  the  principle  of  the  alterations  on  the 
second  reading. 
Subject  dropped. 

TRANSFER  OF  LANDED  PROPERTY. 

Mr.  L.  king  begged  to  bring  forward 
the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
his  object  being  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  certain  anomalies  which  exist 
with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  cases  of  intestacy,  and  to  cer- 
tain effects  which  still  remain,  when  the 
causes  for  those  effects  have  long  since 
disappeared.  In  consequence  of  recent 
changes  in  their  legislation,  their  atten- 
tion was  peculiarly  called  to  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade,  the  effects  of  which 
had  been  denounced  by  a  very  large  and 
influential  body  in  that  House,  and  at- 
tempts had  been  made  by  that  body  to 
induce  Parliament  to  re-enact  protection. 
He  would  at  once  admit  and  deplore  the 
fact,  that  very  great  and  considerable  in- 
convenience had  been  experienced  by  that 
party.  A  change,  after  all,  in  any  system 
would  at  all  times  produce  derangement 
until  matters  became  adjusted;  but  the 
complaints  that  were  made,  and  the  de- 
mands almost  insisted  upon,  forced  upon 
their  attention  the  necessity  of  considering 
what  have  been  the  causes  of,  and  what  are 
likely  to  be  the  remedy  for  the  present  state 
of  things.  The  complaints  had  proceeded 
from  a  very  large  and  influential  body,  but 
they  bore  only  a  lamentably  small  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  population  in  this  country, 
compared  with  other  nations.  It  could  not 
be  said,  however,  that  they  were  inade- 
quately represented,  or  that  their  arguments 
had  been  unattended  to.  The  House-— con- 
sisting, as  he  might  presume  to  say  it  for- 
merly did,  almost  entirely  of  landed  pro- 
prietors— did  its  very  best  to  promote  the 
interests  of  that  body.  Under  its  sanction 
one  system  of  laws  of  more  modern  inven- 
tion was  continued  with  regard  to  real  pro- 
perty; and  another,  and  a  totally  different 
one  of  ancient  date  was  revised  with  regard 
to  personal  property.  The  modern  sys- 
tem, of  encouraging  a  system  of  incum- 
brances upon  land,  had  created  in  this 
country  a  Dody  of  nominal  instead  of  real 
possessors,  flattered  their  pride,  and  intro- 
duced with  that  pride  the  ordinary  accom- 
paniment of  poverty,  while  the  tendency 
of  the  system  had  been  to  increase  wealth 
by  the  distribution  of  property  in  cases  of 
intestacy.     No  obstacle  whatever  is  placed 


in  the  transfer  and  distinction  of  personal 
property,  but  legislation  appeared  to  have 
gone  out  of  its  way  to  increase  the  greater 
natural  difficulties  which  exist  in  the 
transfer  of  land.  In  the  one  case  the 
State  acted  with  perfect  justice  by  distri- 
buting the  property  equally ;  and  in  the 
other,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  younger 
children  that  ait  was  for  their  benefit  that 
the  whole  of  the  property  should  go  to  the 
elder.  If  the  principle  be  right  in  the  one 
case,  can  it  be  right  in  the  otner  ?  There 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
an  answer  by  comparing  the  effects  of  the 
two  systems.  At  the  present  moment  the 
commercial  classes  of  the  country  were 
possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  capital. 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes  ?  If  they  were  to  believe 
all  that  they  heard  upon  the  subject,  they 
were  in  great  want  of  necessary  capital. 
The  soil  of  the  country  was  capable  of 
producing  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent; 
there  was  abundance  of  unemployed 
capital  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of 
England;  and  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  there  was  an  abundance  of  labour,  so 
much  so  indeed  that  this  abundance  of 
labour  had  almost  come  to  be  considered  a 
curse,  instead  of  a  blessing.  There  was 
an  extraordinary  anomaly,  the  landlord 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  the  soil 
crying  out  for  capital,  labour  requiring 
employment,  and  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment. In  too  many  of  the  agricultural 
districts  of  England,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  verse  in  the  Proverbs  would  most 
forcibly  apply : — 


"  I  went  bj  the  field  of  the  alothftil,  and  by 
the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding, 
and  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  ai^ 
nettles  had  coTered  the  fiice  thereof." 

To  the  existing  monopoly  of  land,  and  to 
laws  which  tended  to  disunite  capital  from 
land,  this  state  of  things  owed  its  origin 
and  continuance.  An  intelligent  Ameri- 
can traveller,  Mr.  Coleman,  speaking  upon 
the  subject,  said — 

'*  The  monopoly  of  land  in  the  old  world  is  a 
serious  eyil.  The  traveller  passes  over  miles  and 
miles  of  unooonpicd  and  unimproved  land  capable 
of  sustaining*  its  thousands  and  millions  in  com- 
fort ;  and  upon  the  borders  of  these  inmiense 
tracts  of  land  are  found  thousands  of  human 
beings  perishing  for  want  of  employment.  This 
tract  belongs  to  the  Government.  That  traot 
belongs  to  the  Church.  This  tract  is  held  by 
some  powerful  individual,  who  chooses  to  keep  it 
in  its  present  state  for  his  game  preserves.  An- 
other large  traot  is  devoted  to  some  object  which, 
if  it  had  its  Yalue  centuries  before,  has  now  ceased 
to  be  of  use." 
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The  tendency  of  the  present  laws,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr."  Arnold,  was  to  place  hro- 
tners  and  sisters  in  a  wrong  position  with 
respect  to  each  other,  unduly  exalting  one, 
and  making  the  rest  unduly  dependent. 
The  origin  of  this  law  was  to  he  traced  to 
the  feudal  times  ;  and  if  ho  admitted  that 
the  great  principles  of  puhlic  utility,  com- 
hined  with  the  general  wclfafe  of  the  State, 
were  consulted  hy  the  regulations  then 
made,  he  asked  the  House  only  to  ahide 
by  the  spirit  in  which  those  regulations 
were  then  made,  and  to  show  the  same 
wisdom  now  that  was  evinced  hy  our  an- 
eestors.  The  general  interests  of  society 
were  consulted  by  the  arrangements  then 
made.  Great  possessions  and  territories 
were  then  a  source  of  wealth  and  power, 
but  now,  without  capital,  the  source  of  pov- 
erty. Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said  that  these 
laws  were  framed  rather  with  a  view  to  the 
feudal  than  to  any  other  state,  and  that 
it  was  wrong  to  continue  them  in  the  pre- 
sent altered  state  of  circumstances.  He 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  nature  of  the  division  of  property 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  the  Komans, 
the  Athenians,  and  the  Jews,  among  none 
of  whom  was  the  same  principle  recog- 
nised with  respect  to  division  of  property 
as  that  upon  which  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try were  founded.  The  effect  of  the  sub- 
division of  land  in  France,  he  knew,  might 
be  probably  used  as  an  argument  against 
his  Motion.  But  in  France  there  was  no 
power  of  devise  by  will — the  division  was 
compulsory.  It  was  not  fair  to  compare 
France  with  England,  because  in  France 
there  existed,  previous  to  the  revolution, 
only  two  classes,  a  high  noblesse  and  a 
wretched  peasantry,  while  in  England  a 
middle  class  of  society  had  existed  for 
centuries  ;  but  if  they  were  to  compare 
France  at  the  present  time  with  France 
before  the  first  revolution,  a  marked  im- 
provement would  be  visible :  the  value  of 
the  whole  produce  of  that  country  was 
in  1790,  4,650,000,000f.;  while  in  1843, 
that  of  agriculture  alone  amounted  to 
6,000,000,000f.  In  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  in  Norway,  the  anomalous  state 
of  things  which  existed  in  England  was 
not  known,  and  the  character  of  the  hus- 
bandry of  those  countries  far  exceeded 
that  of  England.  Ireland  might  also  be 
quoted  as  a  country  where  Id  grande  pro- 
priete  is  ravaging  a  whole  country,  and 
making  it  resemble  what  France  was. 
There  we  find  a  whole  nation  sacrificed  to 
the  wills  of  men  long  since  dead.     He  wm 


aware  that  one  great  argument  might  be 
brought  against  him,  which  was,  that  the 
alteration  of  the  law  which  he  was  anzioos 
to  carry  out,  would  materiallj  affect  the 
position  of  the  aristocracj  of  the  coantij. 
Admitting  a  landed  hereditary  aristocracy 
to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try, why  should  not  the  present  system  be 
confined  to  tliat  portion  if  society  ?  Why 
should  30,000,000  of  people  he  subjected 
to  a  barbarous  feudal  system  which  violated 
one  of  the  best  principles  of  our  natore ! 
Good  order  in  society  no  longer  required 
the  existence  of  a  body  of  large  landed 
proprietors.  There  was  one  body  of  per- 
sons  in  that  House  the  memhers  of  the 
legal  profession,  of  whom  he  confessed  be 
was  afraid,  and  whose  objections  he  dread- 
ed. This  Parliament  was  once  compared 
to  a  Parliament  which  existed  many  yean 
ago,  and  which  went  hy  the  name  of  Por- 
liamentum  doctum,  so  manj  lawyers  hav- 
ing seats  in  it ;  but  those  learned  gentle- 
men, instead  of  holding  up  a  set  of  feudal 
principles  that  checked  social  advance- 
ment, would  do  much  better  if  thej  showed 
their  great  abilities  in  removing  the  ob- 
structions to  the  free  transfer  of  landed 
property,  instead  of  fighting  behind  bar- 
riers which  they  themselyes  have  created. 
He  agreed  in  opinion  with  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  that  an  aristocracy  ought  to  owe 
its  position  to  the  virtues  of  its  meniberi, 
rather  than  to  the  operation  of  unjust  laws. 
He  trusted  that  the  Government,  seeing 
the  good  effects  which  had  already  resnlted 
from  an  interference  in  the  laws  relating 
to  landed  property  in  Ireland,  would  give 
him  its  support  in  endeavouring  to  aug- 
ment the  number  of  landed  proprietors  in 
this  country. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put  — 

"  That,  ooDsidoring  the  complaints  whioh  ia 
many  parts  of  the  Kingdom  have  proooeded  from 
tho  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  considerinf 
also  the  benefits  which  hare  arisen  to  all  other 
classes  from  recent  legislation  promoting  fret 
trade ;  it  is  expedient  now  to  adopt  meatnrea  lor 
diminishing  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  frva 
transfer  of  landed  property,  and  for  distributing 
such  property,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  according  to 
the  same  rules  as  prevail  in  respeot  of  pertoaal 
property." 

Mr.  EWART  said,  that  he  believed 
the  principle  of  his  hon.  Friend  to  be  not 
only  theoretically  sound,  but  one  which,  if 
adopted,  would  be  attended  with  great 
practical  benefits  to  the  country  at  large. 
He  wished  it  to  be  clearly  understood, 
that  neither  he  nor  his  hon.  Friend  wished 
to  bring  about  a  compulsory  division  of 
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land.  The  time  in  which  his  hon.  Friend 
had  hrought  forward  the  Motion  was,  in 
his  opinion,  particularly  adapted  for  the 
consideration  of  such  a  suhject;  for  the 
time  had  come  when  land  ought  to  he  con- 
sidered as  any  other  commodity.  It  was 
ahsurd  to  suppose  that  land  was  not  a 
commercial  article  as  wel}  as  others,  and 
equally  subordinate  to  the  laws  of  trade. 
The  only  point  in  which  he  differed  from 
his  hon.  Friend  was  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  subject  had  been  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  House.  He  considered 
that  the  better  course  would  have  been  to 
move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  consider 
the  laws  of  entail,  and  the  laws  which  re- 
gulated the  disposition  of  land  in  cases  of 
intestacy.  But  although  he  was  of  that 
opinion,  he  still  considered  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  founded  upon  justice,  and,  be- 
lieving so,  he  would  give  it  his  most  cor- 
dial support. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATB  considered  that 
the  real  tendency  of  this  Motion  was  an 
attack  upon  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  and 
that  mode  of  descent  of  property  upon 
which  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  as 
a  body,  depended.  He  believed  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Freehold  Association, 
which  was  but  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
revived,  and  had  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
exertions  of  that  association  in  multiplying 
the  number  of  small  freeholders  in  that 
part  of  the  country  which  he  represented. 
It  might  probably  be  considered  by  some 
persons  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
a  commercial  succeeded  by  a  social  revo- 
lution, and  he  could  conceive  of  no  better 
mode  of  bringing  about  such  a  state  of 
things,  than  by  the  adoption  of  the  princi- 

51c  embodied  in  the  resolution  of  the  hon. 
[ember  for  East  Surrey.  He  should  also 
wish  to  know  whether  the  resolution  had 
not  an  ulterior  object  in  view,  and  was  to 
be  considered  only  as  the  precursor  of  that 
future  movement  of  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  had  given  them 
ample  notice,  for  a  complete  alteration  of 
the  tenure  of  landed  property,  a  change  of 
the  depositaries  of  public  power — in  fact, 
a  social  revolution. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  last  spoke  had  made  a  reason- 
able request  when  he  asked  to  be  informed 
what  the  Motion  meant.  For  his  own  part, 
he  never  wished  for  concealment,  and 
though  he  could  not  pretend  to  interpret 
the  views  of  the  hon.  Member  who  brought 
forward  the  Motion,  he  could  state  what 


his  own  views  were  in  supporting  it.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  he  had  supported  a  similar 
Motion,  brought  forward  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dumfries,  who  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  landed 
property  of  a  person  dving  intestate  equally 
divisible  among  his  children,  in  the  same 
manner  as  personal  property.  That  was 
a  definite  step,  and  one  whicJK  was  involved 
in  the  question  before  the  House.  The 
principle  of  the  alteration  might  be  extend- 
ed to  the  transfer  as  well  as  to  the  division 
of  landed  property;  and  he  was  glad  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  given 
relief  to  persons  of  small  property  by  re- 
ducing the  duties  on  conveyances.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  meant,  by  supportmg  this  Motion, 
to  intimate  his  opinion  that  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture should  be  altered.  In  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  were  there  instances  of 
greater  wealth  and  prosperity,  or  of  greater 
wretchedness,  than  in  England.  There 
was  no  country  where  there  were  so  many 
men  with  princely  estates,  and  so  many 
persons  living  on  eleemosynary  aid.  Why 
did  that  happen?  He  always  coupled 
capital  with  employment,  and  employment 
with  wages,  and  consequently  he  did  not 
see  why  that  discrepancy  should  exist. 
In  1821  the  whole  amount  of  landed  pro- 
prietors in  the  British  isles  was  only 
60,000,  while  Denmark  had  80,000,  Prus- 
sia 200,000,  Austria  650,000,  and  Swit- 
zerland 200,000,  being  four  times  as  many 
as  were  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Spain 
also  had  400,000  landed  proprietors.  Was 
he  not,  then,  entitled  to  infer  that  the 
wretchedness  existing  in  England  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  remains  of 
the  feudal  system?  Every  man  who 
brought  a  family  into  the  world  was  bound 
to  provide  for  that  family.  It  was  not 
natural,  not  Christian,  not  humane,  but 
cruel,  that  a  man  possessed  of  10,000^  a 
year  in  land,  and  probably  not  of  5001.  in 
money,  should  give  all  his  land  to  one  in- 
dividual, and  leave  the  rest  of  his  family 
destitute.  The  law  which  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  East  Surrey  arraigned, 
was  impolitic  and  unnatural  and  disastrous 
in  its  effects.  The  question  then  was 
whether  the  existence  of  the  aristocracy 
was  such  a  benefit  to  the  country  as  to 
induce  the  House  to  leave  them  the  privi- 
leges arising  irom  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture. He  understood  the  object  of  the 
Motion  to  be  an  alteration  in  that  law. 
He  was  convinced  that  much  expense  was 
occasioned  by  the  aristocracy  saddling 
their  younger  8ons  on  the  public.    Otv  k 
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former  occasion  he  had  quoted  an  extract 
from  a  nohlcman's  will  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, who  had  three  sons  Members  of  that 
House,  bequeathing  them  600^  a  year  till 
they  could  get  employment  under  Govern* 
ment  to  a  greater  amount.  Let  the  House 
look  at  the  pension  list  and  the  dead  weight 
at  the  present  moment.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  aristocracy  alone  was  to  be 
found  there — far  from  it ;  but  when  there 
were  10,000  officers  in  the  Army,  and 
7,000  in  the  Navy,  it  might  easily  be  seen, 
by  looking  at  the  manner  in  which  promo- 
tion was  bestowed,  that  there  were  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  never  saw  a  day's 
service,  or  wished  to  see  a  day's  service. 
This  never  would  have  happened  if  that 
House  was  differently  constituted,  and  if 
there  were  not  so  many  Members  in  it  who 
had  an  interest  in  the  continuation  of  the 
present  system.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
publication  containing  nothing  but  a  list  of 
estates  which  were  to  be  sold  in  Ireland 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Act,  property  which  had  hitherto 
descended  from  father  to  son,  and  the  sale 
of  which  was  demanded  by  the  necessities 
of  the  country,  though  nothing  but  neces- 
sity could  justify  it.  He  did  not  propose 
the  introduction  of  any  compulsory  Act 
which  would  require  landed  property  to  be 
divided  against  the  will  of  the  parent,  and 
he  should  bo  very  sorry  to  see  land  sub- 
divided as  it  was  in  France.  He  would 
allow  the  parent  to  make  his  will  as  he 
pleased,  but  if  he  died  without  making  one, 
then  he  would  have  it  distributed  like  per- 
sonal property  in  cases  of  intestacy. 

Mr.  M.  MILNES  thought  the  import- 
ance of  the  Motion  had  been  much  exag- 
gerated. He  saw  no  objection  whatever 
to  it ;  but  if  the  law  were  altered  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed,  it  would  be  but 
little  operative,  because  very  little  landed 
property  passed  by  descent.  But  there 
was  a  great  collateral  advantage  which 
would  result  from  this  Motion,  and  that 
was,  that  it  would  tend  to  abolish  the  no- 
tion which  was  so  prevalent  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  which  so  many  men  encouraged 
in  that  House,  namely,  that  there  was  in 
this  country  a  law  of  primogeniture.  It 
was  important  that  it  should  be  well  under- 
stood that  all  the  conditions  of  primogeni- 
ture rested  solely  on  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  not 
upon  any  law  whatever.  The  whole  mat- 
ter was  entirely  pennissive. 

Mr.  CHARTERIS  did  not  rise  to  pro- 
long the  discussion,  but  he  wished  to  ask 


a  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose. The  hon.  Member  had  stated  thit 
the  law  of  primogeniture  led  to  the  main- 
tenance of  large  militaiy  and  naval  estab- 
lishments, for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  whether 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  an  ensign*! 
commission  as  his  only  means  of  support 
in  life  ? 

Mr.  HUME :  I  am  too  old. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Surrey  comprehended 
two  subjects  :  first,  facilities  for  the  trant- 
fer  of  landed  property;  and^  secondly,  an 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  the 
division  of  real  property.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  first  object  of  the 
Motion  was  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
supported;  but  hon.  Gentlemen  would  re- 
member that  this  subject  had  been  referred 
to  the  Real  Property  Commisuon,  from 
whom  a  report  might  soon  be  expected, 
and  ho  did  not  think  that  at  present  any 
great  advantage  would  be  derived  from 
the  passing  of  an  abstract  resolution. 
With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Motion,  which  proposed  to  alter  the  distri- 
bution of  landed  property  in  cases  of  intes- 
tacy, ho  did  not  agree  with  its  object 
He  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  as  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Pontefract  had 
said,  there  was  a  general  accordance  of 
habits  and  opinions  in  this  country  with  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  and,  therefore,  he 
should  feel  bound  to  oppose  the  Motion. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  that  as  had  spoken 
a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  primogeni- 
ture outside  the  walls  of  the  House,  he  was 
desirous  of  saying  a  few  words  before  the 
House  divided.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
conceal  the  objects  which  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  who  were  so  timid  on  this  ques- 
tion, might  suppose  the  friends  of  the 
Motion  had  in  view,  but  he  would  assnre 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
that  they  would  not  take  a  ungle  acre  of 
his  property  without  paying  him  for  it 
They  were  not  destroyers  of  property,  at 
they  had  been  called,  but  the  improvers  of  it 

Mil.  NE^yDEG  ATE  explained  that  what 
he  said  was,  that  during  the  recess  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had  been  in- 
structing the  public  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  very  large  subdivision  of  landed  property 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  bright  :  The  Motion  did  not 
propose  to  interfere  with  the  manner  in 
which  a  man  might  bequeath  his  estatSi 
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but  that  when  there  was  no  will  the  law 
should  step  in,  and  do  that  which  was  con- 
sistent with  justice,  and  which  natural  af- 
fection would  dictate.  He  allowed  that  the 
Motion  tended  in  a  direction  along  which 
he  would  probably  travel  further  than  many 
Members  of  that  House;  but  he  was  sure 
that  with  our  immense  and  growing  popu- 
lation, the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
they  would  apply  to  landed  property  the 
principles  which  applied  to  all  other  kinds  of 
property — a  change  which  would  be  attend- 
ed by  great  pecuniary  advantages  to  landed 
proprietors.  He  believed  that  freeing  land 
from  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law  would  add  seven  or 
eight  years'  purchase  at  least  to  the  value 
of  landed  property.  In  Prussia  forty  years 
ago  there  were  estates  which  were  not  al- 
lowed to  be  sold  to  any  but  those  who  were 
of  noble  families,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  there  were  very  few  purchasers  to  be 
found  for  those  estates,  which  were  almost 
unsaleable,  and  when  sold  were  sold  at  very 
low  prices.  This  law  had  been  subse- 
quently altered,  and  the  advantages  which 
had  been  derived  from  the  change  had  been 
very  great.  With  regard  to  the  general 
question  of  freeing  the  land  from  restric- 
tions, he  would  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  to  bear 
in  mind  that  there  was  a  large  labouring 
population  in  the  rural  dbtricts,  very  igno- 
rant and  often  much  demoralised,  but  he 
did  not  say  they  were  more  demoralised 
than  workmen  in  a  town,  and  he  believed 
that  the  principal  cause  of  their  demoralisa- 
tion was  the  hopelessness  of  their  condi- 
tion. He  was  obliged  to  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  East  Surrey  for  bringmg 
forward  this  Motion,  and  though  there  had 
not  been  a  very  animated  discussion,  and 
hon.  Gentlemen  did  not  seem  to  be  willing 
to  attend  to  the  subject  at  the  present 
time,  he  was  sure  that  before  long  the 
necessity  of  the  country  would  force  them 
to  amend  the  law. 

Sir  H.  VERNEY  did  not  intend  to  say 
anything  which  would  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree reject  on  the  aristocracy.  He  be- 
lieved there  were  no  possessors  of  property 
in  any  country  who  did  so  much  ror  those 
on  it,  and  who  received  so  little  remunera- 
tion from  it,  as  in  England.  Much  good, 
however,  might  be  effected  by  facilitating 
the  transfer  of  landed  property.  There 
were  30,000  acres  of  unimproved  land 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  metropoils, 
which,  if  there  were  facilities  for  its  sale, 
would  furnish  employment  for  several  hun- 
dred poor  labourers  in  its  cultivation.    In 
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supporting  the  Motion  before  the  House* 
he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  did 
not  concur  in  all  the  grounds  urged  in 
favour  of  it  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose. 

Mr.  L.  king  said,  that  as  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  referred  to  the 
Real  Property  Commission,  he  begged  to 
repeat  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a 
passage  from  the  evidence  which  a  gen- 
tleman gave  before  that  commission.  The 
witness  said — 

"  I  was  fleeced  when  I  came  of  age,  again  when 
I  was  married,  again  when  my  son  came  of  age, 
again  when  he  was  nuuried,  and  when  I  die  I  ex- 
pect that  mj  familj  will  he  severely  fleeced." 

The  existing  law  was  a  remnant  of  the 
barbarous  policy  of  feudal  times,  and  its 
maintenance  was  disgraceful  to  civilised 
society.  The  Real  Property  Commission 
had  been  appointed  in  1832,  and  had  not 
yet  completed  their  labours,  and  it  was  not 
known  when  they  would.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  alluded  to  the 
objects  which  he  (Mr.  L.  King)  had  in  view 
in  bringing  forward  his  Motion;  his  objects 
were  that  facilities  might  be  afforded  to 
capital  to  find  its  way  to  the  soil. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  52 ;  Noes 
110:  Majority  58. 

List  of  the  Atbs, 

Alcock,  T.  Mangles,  R.  D. 

Bass,  M.  T.  Mel^md,  Visct. 

Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P.  Milnes.  R.  M. 

Bright,  J.  Nugent,  Lord 

Brooklehnnt,  J.  O'Brien,  Sir  T. 

Brotherton,  J.  Pechell,  Sir  6.  B. 

Brown,  W.  Pilkington,  J. 

Cliflbrd,  H.  M.  Pinney,  W. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E.       Power,  N. 

Duncan,  6.  Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 

Ellis,  J.  Romilly,  Col. 

Ewart,  W.  Salwey,  Col. 

Fergus,  J.  Smith,  J.  B. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M.      Stanton,  W.  H. 

Greene,  J.  Thompson,  Col. 

Hall,  Sir  B.  Thomely,  T. 

Hardcastle,  J.  A.  Tollemaohe,  hon.  F.  J. 

Harris,  R.  Vemey,  Sir  H. 

Hastie,  A.  Villiers,  hon.  C. 

Headhun,  T.  E.  Walmsley,  Sir  J. 

Heathcoat,  J.  Wawn,  J.  T. 

Henry,  A.  Williams,  J. 

Heywood,  J.  Willyams,  H. 

Heyworth,  L«  Wilson,  M. 
Kershaw,  J. 

Lacy,  H.  C.  tellibs. 

Lushington,  C,  King,  L. 

Meagher,  T.  Hume,  J. 

DEPENDENT  PRINCES  IN  INDIA. 

Sib  £.  COLEBROOKE  said,  he  wished 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House  the 
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Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  rights 
of  succession  of  the  allied  and  dependent 
princes  of  India.  The  hon.  Baronet  ad- 
dressed the  House  in  such  a  low  and  indis- 
tinct tone  as  to  he  nearly  inaudihle.  He 
was  understood  to  say,  that  the  question 
out  of  which  this  suhject  arose  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
India,  namely,  as  to  the  right  of  a  native 
tuling  prince  to  adopt  an  heir  to  succeed 
him,  in  default  of  his  having  children.  The 
denial  of  this  right  on  tho  part  of  the  East 
India  Company  would  limit  the  succession 
to  the  family  of  a  ruler  of  a  country.  It 
might  he  necessary  to  state  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  question  had  arisen  in  con- 
nexion with  a  State,  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  which  had  repeatedly  hcen 
before  the  House — he  alluded  to  Sattara. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  at  the 
end  of  the  war  in  1818,  to  place  a  portion 
of  the  States  of  the  deposed  head  of  the 
Mahrattas,  under  the  rule  of  the  descendant 
of  the  original  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
dynasty.  The  House  was  fully  aware  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  successor  of  that  prince,  who, 
at  his  death,  having  no  direct  descendants, 
adopted  a  youth  as  his  successor.  As  to 
the  feelings  with  which  these  adopted  heirs 
were  regarded,  he  would  refer  tho  House 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  Frere,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  communicate  to  the  family  of  the 
deposed  Rajah  of  Sattara  the  course  which 
the  East  India  Company  intended  to  take 
with  regard  to  the  succession.  [The  hon. 
Baronet  proceeded  to  read  from  this  re- 
port, but  he  became  so  unwell,  that  he  was 
unable  to  proceed,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
sume his  seat.] 

Sir  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  would  suggest 
to  his  hon.  Friend  the  propriety  of  adjourn- 
ing the  debate,  as  it  was  clear  that  ho  was 
then  too  ill  to  do  justice  to  himself  or  to 
the  subject  on  the  present  occasion. 

Sir  E.  COLEBROOKE  having  as- 
sented, tho  Motion  was,  by  leave,  with- 
drawn. 

BORNEO— PIRATES. 

Mr.  HUME  moved  for  the  following  re- 
turns : — Copies  of  the  instructions  from 
Sir  Francis  Collier  to  Commander  Far- 
quhar,  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Farquhar*s  report 
of  the  25th  day  of  August,  1849  (page 
9);  of  Sir  Francis  Collier's  report,  ad- 
Terted  to  in  Lord  Eddisbury*s  letter  of  the 
9th  day  of  November,  1849  (page  11);  of 
Sir  James  Brooke's  despatch  to  Lord  Pal- 1 


merston,  relative  to  the  bnilding  of  a  fmi 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Sakarran  river,  no- 
ticed in  Sir  James  Brooke's  letter  of  the 
1st  day  of  October,  1849,  and  of  the  ai- 
Bwer  of  Lord  Palmerston  thereto;  and,  d 
the  depositions  taken  bj  order  of  Sir  C. 
Rawlinson,  Recorder  of  Singapore,  respect- 
ing the  pirates  destroyed  bj  a  force  under 
the  orders  of  Commander  Farqohar,  oi 
the  31st  day  of  July,  1849,  for  which  Sir 
C.  Rawlinson  has  granted  certificates  for 
bounty.  He  said  he  was  induced  to  do  so, 
in  consequence  of  finding  the  papers  whiek 
had  been  presented  had  heen  garbled.  He 
wished  to  know  why  the  instructions  gives 
by  Sir  F.  Collier  to  Mr.  Farquhar  had  bset 
withheld  ? 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  obserred,  that 
there  was  no  objectioD  to  these  returns  u 
far  as  the  Admiralty  was  concerned.  Hs 
had  been  pressed  for  the  former  return, 
and  he  had  given  all  the  papers  whidi 
were  ready,  and  others  would  shortly  be 
furnished.  Some,  however,  which  had 
been  asked  for  were  not  yet  in  the  posset* 
sion  of  the  Admiralty,  but  when  they  sr^ 
rived  in  this  country  thej  would  be  pnh> 
duced,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
out  for  others. 

Mr.  HUME  stated,  that  thej  would 
shortly  be  called  upon  to  vote  98,0002.  for 
head  money  for  the  destruction  of  pirates 
on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and,  as  he  believed 
the  proceedings  to  have  been  illegal,  he 
wished  for  all  the  documents  which  coald 
elucidate  the  matter  or  establish  thechaige, 
and  if  these  papers  were  not  in  the  poa> 
session  of  Her  Majesty's  Go¥emment» 
they  had  not  acted  in  a  way  which  was 
consistent  with  their  duty  to  Uie  public  in* 
terest. 

Returns  ordered. 

PIRATES  (HEAD   MONET)  REPEAL 

BILL. 

The  House  resolved  itself  mto  Committet 
on  this  Bill. 

On  Clause  1, 

Mr.   HUME   asked  whether  the   Oo- 
vemment  had  yet  paid  any  portion  of  ths 
98,000^.  to  be  voted  for  head  money  in  tht 
present  estimates  ?     He  also  wished  to 
know  whether  they  meant  to  call  for  evi- 
dence to  show  the  number  of  pirates  reaOy 
killed,   and  for  whom  prise   money  was 
claimed.  It  had  been  stated  ihat  the  anm* 
her  was  2,140;    but  no  depositions  had 
been  produced  or  evidence  adduced,  to 
show  that  they  were  pirates.     He,  there- 
fore, wished  to  know  whether  this  monsj 
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would  be  paid  before  it  was  proved  that 
they  were  pirates  ? 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  replied,  that  the 
payments  were  made  under  a  specific  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  it  was  now  proposed 
to  alter.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  these 
parties  to  withhold  payment  under  the  ex- 
isting law.  When  the  estimates  came  on, 
his  hon.  Friend  would  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  discussing  the  question,  when  he 
would  have  in  his  possession  all  the  papers 
m  the  possession  of  the  Government.  He 
trusted  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  allow 
this  Bill  to  proceed  without  going  into  the 
other  question. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  highly  approved  of 
the  Bill;  but  he  protested  against  the 
money  being  paid  until  evidence  was  ad- 
duced to  show  that  the  persons  killed  were 
pirates.  For  his  own  part  he  was  pre- 
pared to  show  that  they  were  not  pirates, 
but  injured  and  innocent  persons. 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  said,  there  was  no 
power  to  withhold  payment  under  the  ex- 
isting law.  Under  this  Bill  the  decision 
for  the  future  in  a  case  of  this  kind  would 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Admiralty. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  the  remain- 
ing clauses. 

The  House  resumed.     Bill  reported. 

COUNTY  RATES  AND  EXPENDITURE 

BILL. 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned  De- 
bate on  Question  [20th  March],  «  That 
Sir  James  Graham  be  one  other  Member 
of  the  said  Committee." 

Question  again  proposed  ;  debate  re- 
sumed. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  filling  up  the 
vacancies.  It  was  painful  to  raise  ques- 
tions of  an  individual  kind ;  but  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  behind  him  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Essex  had  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  two  changes  in  the 
Committee  list,  and  he  (Sir  J.  Paking^n) 
considered  that  there  was  ample  ground 
for  that  Motion,  and  he  should  vote  for  it 
if  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  pressed  a 
division.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  mast  admit  that  a  Committee 
upon  such  an  important  Bill  should  be  so 
constituted  as  to  give  no  ground  of  objec- 
tion. It  was  a  measure  to  effect  great 
changes,  and  would  require  serious  consid- 
eration ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  House  if 
the  decision  of  the  Committee,  whether  it 
•ame  back  in  the  form  of  an  altered  Bill, 


or  of  a  report,  would  not  be  entitled  to 
more  or  less  weight,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Committee  ?  The  first 
element  in  its  composition  should  be  the 
competency  of  the  parties,  and,  in  addition 
to  Members  of  the  Government,  it  should 
have  consisted  of  gentlemen  of  long  ex- 
perience as  magistrates,  and  of  lawyers, 
who  would  be  influenced  by  their  profes- 
sional habits.  He  did  not  disparage  any 
hon.  Gentleman  by  merely  saying  that  his 
life  had  not  been  passed  in  the  dischargo 
of  magisterial  duties,  or  that  he  was  not 
a  professional  lawyer  ;  but  a  great  blot  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Committee  was,  the 
want  of  professional  gentlemen,  and  of 
gentlemen  accustomed  to  act  as  magis- 
trates. He  did  not  wish  to  complain  of 
the  Government ;  but,  looking  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  measure  had 
been  brought  in,  the  House  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  Committee  should  be  so 
constituted  as  to  give  weight  to  its  decision. 
But  if  the  Bill  went  upstairs  to  the  Com- 
mittee now  proposed,  the  decision  would 
not  have  that  necessary  weight.  He  would 
suggest  that,  instead  of  going  through  the 
names  seriatim,  the  whole  list  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  Committee  remodelled. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  that  his  object 
had  been  to  ffet  a  fair  and  impartial  Com- 
mittee, and  he  thought  he  had  accom- 
plished that  object  by  the  nomination  as  it 
stood.  There  were  county  Members  and 
chairmen  of  quarter-sessions  upon  the 
Committee.  But  the  question  now  was 
the  withdrawal  of  the  name  of  Sir  James 
Graham  ;  and  he  then  proposed  to  go 
through  the  rest  of  the  names,  and  move 
their  appointment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Cobden,  Lord  Brooke,  Mr.  Little- 
ton, and  Sir  J.  Duckworth,  were  nomina- 
ted other  Members  of  the  said  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  Mr.  Kershaw  be  one  other  Member 
of  the  said  Committee." 

Mr.  NBWDEGATE  said,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Essex  was 
not  a  party  object,  and  defended  his  pro- 
position. 

Major  BERESFORD  said,  that  al- 
though he  saw  by  the  state  of  the  House 
what  would  be  the  result  of  a  division,  he 
was  determined  to  persevere.  His  objec- 
tion to  the  Committee  was  a  fair  and  pro- 
per one,  and  he  represented  the  senti- 
ments of  a  larse  body  of  country  gentle- 
men whom  he  had  consulted,  and  mbic^  ds^ 
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clared  their  belief  that  this  was  an  unfair 
Committee  in  every  way,  the  majority  of 
opinions  being  on  one  side.  He  was,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  divide  the  House.  If  the 
Committee  was  constituted  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Manches- 
ter proposed,  the  country  gentlemen  would 
feel  that  their  wishes  and  opinions  had 
been  slighted,  and  the  decision,  by  a  small 
and  paltry  majority,  would  have  no  weight 
with  the  country.  Every  one  would  know 
what  value  to  set  upon  it.  He  made  this 
statement  in  the  face  of  a  tyrant  majority, 
though  a  small  one,  which  had,  somehow 
or  other,  been  kept  in  the  thin  state  of  the 
House.  There  were  two  Gentlemen  on 
the  Committee  who  were  connected  with 
the  county  of  Lancaster.  He  (Major 
Beresford)  had  been  accused  of  a  want  of 
geographical  knowledge,  but  he  was  not  so 
geographically  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
that  part  of  the  borough  of  Stockport  was 
in  Cheshire,  although  the  remainder  was  in 
Lancashire. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
name  of  ''  Mr.  Kershaw,"  and  insert  the 
name  of  "  the  Earl  of  March,"  instead 
thereof. 

Mr.  SPOONER  moved  that,  in  con- 
sideration  of  the  then  thin  state  of  the 
House,  the  debate  be  adjourned.  The 
Committee,  as  it  then  stood,  would  have 
no  weight  with  the  country. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned." 

Mr.  HEYWOOD  said,  it  often  hap- 
pened  that  debates  went  on  at  that  hour 
in  as  thin  a  House  as  that  was. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  had,  no  doubt,  a  strong 
feeling  upon  this  question,  and  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  oppose  this  Committee,  but 
it  was  rather  extraordinary  he  should  al- 
lude to  this  thin  state  of  the  House,  caused 
by  the  absence  of  his  own  Friends.  But 
when  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  insinu- 
ated that  hon.  Members  on  his  (Mr.  Ag- 
lionby's)  side  of  the  House  were  pledged 
to  get  a  majority  in  that  Committee,  he 
answered  for  himself,  and  he  believed  for 
the  other  Members  around  him,  that  they 
were  present  in  the  ordinary  performance 
of  their  duty,  in  going  through  the  public 
business  set  down  upon  the  Votes  of  the 
evening.  What  ground  had  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  for  say- 
ing that  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
would  have  no  weight  ?  Were  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  to  be  alone  the 
judges  of  what  the  opinion  of  the  country 


would  be?  It  might  be  aaserted,  with 
equal  force,  that  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  receiyed  with  entire  eos- 
fidence.  He  should  support  the  list  as  it 
stood. 

Mr.  HUME  hoped  that  as  there  was  al- 
ready one  Member  for  Sussex  on  the  Com- 
mittee, the  hon.  and  ^^allant  Gentlemaa 
would  not  press  his  Motion  for  adding  so- 
other. 

Major  BERESFORD  replied  that  it 
was  somewhat  extraordinary  to  object  to 
two  Members  for  Sussex,  when  there  wers 
three  for  Suffolk,  and  two  for  Lancashire. 

Mr.  pre  wen  belieyed  that  there  bad 
been  great  trouble  in  constituting  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  many  Gentlemen  of  great 
practical  experience,  when  requested  to 
serve,  had  declined.  He  had  been  asked 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Manchester  to  serve,  and  he  would  give 
the  question  the  best  attention  he  wts 
■  able,  for  his  constituents  felt  rery  warmly 
on  the  matter.  What  the  Committee  wouM 
have  to  do  was  to  alter  the  Bill  as  mnek 
as  possible  to  suit  the  different  cireom- 
stances  of  different  counties;  and  of  which 
there  was  a  great  variety.  In  Lincolnshire 
there  were  three  distinct  commissions  of 
peace,  and  Suffolk  also  had  customs  pees- 
liar  to  itself  in  regard  to  the  rates  and 
expenditure;  and  the  Committee  would 
have  no  little  difficulty  in  framing  the  Bill 
to  meet  these  varying  cases.  However,  if 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  House  that  the 
noble  Earl  the  Member  for  West  Sussex 
should  serve,  he  (Mr.  Frewen)  was  willing 
to  resign  in  favour  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.   fox    MAULE    hoped   the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire   wouM 
not  press  his  Motion  for  adjournment,  for 
there  were  sufficient  Members  present  to 
debate  the  question,  and  it  woidd  be  bnt 
fair  to  go  into  it.     But  at  the  same  time 
he  hoped  that  hon.  Members  would  not  go 
into  the  old  debate  again.     With  respect 
to  the  composition  of  the  Committee*  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Msa- 
chester  had  taken  every  means  to  make  it 
a  fair  one,  and  he  thought  that  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  of  England,  acting  as  ma- 
gistrates, were  better  judges  of  these  mat- 
ters by  themselves  than  the  lawyers;  and 
of  that  body  of  gentlemen  he  would  say 
tbat  if  he  thought  this  measure  tended  to 
undervalue  them,  he  would  be  the  first  to 
vote  against  it.    But  he  did  not  think  that 
such  was  its  tendency,  while  it  would  sa- 
tisfy the  ratepapers  that  the  rates  were 
properly  disposed  of,  and  woidd»  he  be^ 
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lieved,  do  much  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  to  allay  the  feeling  existing  upon 
that  subject.  But  what  he  had  risen  for 
was  merely  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  to  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  press  the  Motion  to  a  division. 
He  had  felt  much  pain  in  the  course  he 
had  been  obliged  to  take  in  reference  to 
the  nomination  of  this  Committee,  but 
still  he  thought  the  Government  were  not 
free  from  responsibility  in  the  matter;  and 
when  he  saw  a  Committee  constituted  as 
this  was,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  his 
protest  against  such  a  constitution.  His 
opinion  was  more  and  more  fortified  that 
this  change  ought  not  to  have  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  private  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  if  undertaken  at  all,  should 
have  been  undertaken  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government.  He  suggested,  how- 
ever, to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  to  withdraw  his  Motion 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  He 
was  extremely  sorry  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Manchester  had 
not  acceded  to  the  opinion  expressed  on 
his  (Sir  J.  Pakington's)  side  of  the  House. 
The  constitution  of  the  Committee  would 
certainly  be  forced  upon  them,  but  he  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  none 
but  those  whose  views  were  the  same  as 
his  own  would  approve  of  it. 

Sir  G.  PECHELL  expressed  his  satis- 
faction  at  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  particularly  at  the  circum- 
stance of  one  of  the  hon.  Members  for 
Sussex  being  upon  it.  In  his  hands  the 
inhabitants  of  Brighton  would  be  safe. 
They  complained,  with  great  justice,  of  a 
system  which  compelled  them  to  contribute 
enormous  sums  to  the  county  without 
having  the  slightest  control  over  their  ap- 
plication. He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  not  withdraw  his 
name. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  repeated  his  con- 
viction that  the  Committee  would  not  carry 
any  weight  with  it  as  proposed  to  be  con- 
stituted. Names  had  been  suggested  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Manchester,  and  if  he  would  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  facilities  thus  opened  to  him, 
the  responsibility  of  a  one-sided  selection 
would  rest  upon  him  alone.  He  hoped  the 
Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 
would  be  withdrawn.  He  had  to  complain 
before  of  so  few  Members  being  in  their 
places  on  his  side  of  the  House,  and  he 


complained  of  it  now;  but  the  fact  of  their 
absence  would  not  justify  the  postpone- 
ment of  a  decision  that  he  could  not  but 
lament. 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  suggested  that 
the  names  of  the  Earl  of  March  and  Mr. 
Deedes  should  be  added  to  the  Committee. 
The  absence  of  lawyers  had  been  remarked, 
and  he  could  not  but  observe  that,  if  some 
experienced  members  of  the  profession 
were  not  added,  it  would  be  a  Committee 
in  doctum. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  37;  Noes 
11  :  Majority  26. 

Mr.  Kershaw  to  be  one  other  member  of 
the  said  Committee. 

Mr.  Comewall  Lewis,  Mr.  Frewen,  Mr. 
Wrightson,  Lord  Rendlesham,  Viscount 
Barrington,  and  Mr.  Osborne,  were  nomi- 
nated other  Members  of  the  said  Commit- 
tee. Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records.     Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  Eight 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  March  22,  1850. 

Minutes.]    Fubuo  Bills. — ^2*  Mutiny;  Marina 

Mutiny. 
3*  Consolidated  Fund ;  Registrar  of  Metropolitan 
Public  Carriages ;  Turnpike  Roads  and  Bridge 
Trusts  (Ireland). 

WATERFORD,  WEXFORD,  WICKLOW,  AND 
DUBLIN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  being  read,  for 
the  attendance  at  the  Bar  of  this  House  of 
Mr.  Charles  De  Lacy  Nash,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Company,  Mr. 
William  Wood,  and  Mr.  John  Wickey 
Stable,  the  Yeoman  Usher  informed  the 
House,  that  Mr.  Nash  was  in  attendance; 
whereupon  he  was  called  in,  and  examined: 
He  was  directed  to  withdraw.  Then  Mr. 
John  Wickey  Stable  was  called  in;  and. 
having  been  sworn  and  examined,  he  was 
directed  to  withdraw.  Then  the  Yeoman 
Usher  informed  the  House,  that  Mr. 
Richard  Dorington  Dickenson,  an  officer 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  atten- 
dance (pursuant  to  Message  of  Yesterday), 
with  reference  to  certain  documents  (and 
pursuant  to  leave  of  that  House);  where- 
upon Mr.  Dickenson  was  called  in;  and, 
having  been  sworn  and  examined,  he  was 
directed  to  withdraw.  Then  Mr.  William 
Wood  was  called  in;  and,  having  been 
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Bworn  and  examiQed,  be  was  direoted  to 
withdraw. 

The  Ezaminatioa  and  Evidence  to  be 
printed :  And  Mr.  Charles  De  Lacy  Nash 
was  again  Ordered  to  attend  at  the  Bar  of 
this  House  on  Monday  next,  at  Five 
o'clock. 

EXUIBITION    OF    THE    WORKS    OF 
INDUSTRY  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  already 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  Royal  Commission 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  he  now 
wished  to   obtain   a  copy  of  any  report 
which  the  Royal  Commissioners  might  have 
made.     He   should  avail  himself  of  the 
present  occasion  to  reiterate  his  former  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  locality  of  this  ex- 
hibition— namely,  Hyde  Park.     He  fully 
concurred  with  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests  in  thinking  that 
Victoria  Park  would  not  do  for  the  exhibi- 
tion ;   but  what  objection  could  there  be 
to  select  Regent's  Park   as  the  site  for 
this  great  spectacle,  where  he  believed  the 
erection  of  a  building  of   the  necessary 
dimensions  would  be  attended  with  little  or 
none  of  the  inconveniences  which  it  must 
occasion  in  Hyde  Park;  for  his  own  part, 
Le  could  see  none,  always  supposing  that 
the  exhibition  was  to  go  on.     He  thought 
that  it  would  prove  a  great  hardship  on 
some   of    the    middling  and  on  many   of 
the  hardworking  classes  of  the  country,  if 
the  money  for  the  erection  of  this  immense 
building  were  to  be  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions.  If  the  object  were  so  purely 
national,  as  it  was  now  represented  to  be 
by  Whigs  and  Tories,  by  Free-traders  and 
Protectionists,  why  should  not  40,000^  or 
50,0002.  be  contributed  towards  it  out  of 
the  public  purse  ?     He  could  state  of  his 
own  knowledge  that  many  tradesmen  and 
shopkeepers  in  this  great  metropolis  were 
putting  their  names  to  subscriptions,  and 
consenting  to  act  as  committee-men,  under 
a  species,  he  would  not  say  of  compulsion 
owing  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of  those 
high  influences  which  sanctioned  it,  but  of 
douce  violence,  as  the  French  styled  it, 
on  the  part  of  their  customers.     One  per- 
son, who  had  subscribed  1002.,  had  said 
that  ho    could    not   help    doing  so,   but 
he  would  willingly  give  2002.  more  to  do 
away  with  it  altogether,  for  he  was  sure 
such   would    be    the    effects    of    compe- 
tition, that  he  should  suffer  from   it  ma- 
terially  in    his   business.     Before   he  sat 
down  he  would  say  a  word  to  his  noble 
Friend  behind  him  (Lord  Stanley).      He 


(Lord  Brongham)  saw  that  at  the  meetiiiK 
held  yesterday — not   a   meeting  of   168 
peers,  but   a  meeting  of  168   maTors — 
that  his   noble  Friend   had   sud  that  be 
(Lord  Brougham)  had   been   **  aomewhal 
volatile"  in  his  objectiona  to  the  proposed 
exhibition.     If  the   noUe    Marquess  op- 
posite   (the    Marquess    of     LanidowDe), 
or  some  of  the  noble  Lords  whom  ha  saw 
near  him — all  grave,   stable,    solid  men» 
and    remarkable    for  '  their    discretion  — 
had  made  the  charge    which   his    noble 
Friend  had  made  against  him,  he  should 
have  thought  it  to  be  a  sarcasm;  but  whea 
his  noble  Friend,  to  whom  he  did  not  apply 
any  one  of  those  epithets  in  the  souulflst 
extent  or  slightest  degree,  made  such  a 
charge  against  him,  he  considered  it  to  be 
a  compliment.     He  might  alnKWt  consider 
himself  a  pupil  of  his  noble  Friend.     He 
had  certainly  gained  some  knowledge  un- 
der his  auspices  and  tuition;  he  might  have 
caught  a  little,  not  much,  of  his  nature,  for 
volatile  meant  flighty.     He  might  be  open 
to  a  similar  charge,  but  one  flight  he  cer- 
tainly had  never  taken,  namely,  a  flight 
from  the  House  of  Peers  to  the  house  of 
mayors— to  make  an  answer,  in  the  house 
of  mayors,  to  a  speech  made  in  his  pre- 
sence in  the  House  of  Peers.     He  would 
not   say  how    far    good  commnnicationt 
might  improve  bad  manners,  bat  he  might 
yet  improve  somewhat  in  that  respect,  and 
take  a  leaf  out  of  his  noble  Friend  *s  book. 
This  was  really  a  serions  matter — for  a 
species  of  compulsion,  he  repeated,  was 
used  which  was  very  injurious — and  as  the 
intended  exhibition  was  exciting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  he  hoped  the 
Government  would   take  up    the  subject 
with  the  view  of  considering  whether  soma 
grant  should  not  be  mado,  so   that  men 
might  not  be  fined  for  their  generosity  or 
their  actions  under  pressure. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  contended  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated the  inconvenience  which  might 
accrue  to  the    public  from  erecting  uis 
building  in  Hyde  Park.   The  site  proposed 
for  its  erection  was  a  narrow  slip  of  grass, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  barracks  at  Knights- 
bridge,  which  was  now  almost  unfrequent- 
ed.    Gentlemen  had  the  privilege  of  riding 
there,  but  it  was  only  during  a  few  days 
in  the  year.     Some  speeches  in  support  of 
this  exhibition  bad  been  made  last  night, 
which  the  noble  and   learned   Lord   had 
treated  with  contempt,  but  which,  in  his 
opinion,  were  worthy  of  any  place,  or  of 
any  assembly.     He  could  not  bat  notice 
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Bome    inebnsisteDcy  between  the  present 
proceedingB  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
and  his  proceedings  at  a  public  meeting  at 
Westminster,  where  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  eulogised  this  exhibition  as  one 
"  well  calculated  to  excite  our  industry  and 
whet  our  inventive  faculties,  and  increase 
our   skill  by  competition  with  other  na- 
tions ;  and,  above  all,  to  increase  mutual 
good   understanding  and  friendly  feeling 
among  all  nations — an  object  which  every 
lover  of  his  country  and  of  his  kind  ought 
to  promote.*'     He  had  likewise  told  that 
meeting  that  he  had  interrupted  his  judi- 
cial '  labours  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  be 
present  at  their  proceedings,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  they  would  allow  him  to  retire 
at  once  to  resume  them,  "  without  con- 
sidering his  departure  as  inconsistent  with 
that  feeling  of  warm  interest  with  which 
he    regarded    this  proposed    exhibition." 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  likewise 
told  that   meeting  that  he  considered  it 
such   an   auspicious    event    that  he  had 
broken  through  a  rule  which  he  had  ob- 
served for  twenty  years  preceding,  namely, 
never  to  accept  an  invitation  to  attend  a 
public  meeting.     The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  then  considered  this  exhibition  as  a 
national  object,  and  he  supposed  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  considered  it  so 
still,  or  why  was  it  so  important  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  defray  the 
expense  of  it  out  of  the  taxes  ?     Now,  the 
speech  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  the 
other  night,  did  not  appear  to  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  the  success  of 
the  exhibition ;    on  the    contrary,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  an  appeal  to  the  worst  pre- 
judices of  the  manufacturing  and  trading 
classes,  made  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
them  against  it.     He  might  be  deceived 
in  that  notion,  but  such,  at  any  rate,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  tendency  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  observations. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  defended  the  con- 
sistency of  his  past  and  present  conduct. 
He  still  believed  that  the  exhibition  would 
do  great  good.  The  manufacturers  would 
gain  by  the  exhibition  of  foreign  ingenuity, 
which  would  enable  them  to  strike  out  new 
lights,  and  add  fresh  improvements  to 
their  former  inventions.  Their  gain,  how- 
ever, would  only  be  gain  in  the  long  run ; 
presently  their  profits  would  be  diminished, 
as  prices  would  bo  reduced,  but  ultimately 
they  might  be  benefited  by  the  result.  He 
had  been  repeatedly  thanked  by  the  shop- 
keepers and  tradesmen  of  the  metropolis 
ibr  the  warning  he  had  given  them  as  to 


the  effects  which  they  might  expect  from 
foreign  competition.  The  noble  Earl  ap- 
peared to  suspect  that  his  objects  were  of 
a  personal  nature,  arising  from  pressure 
from  without.  Now,  that  pressure  was 
one  of  his  greatest  gratifications,  for  it 
showed  that  he  had  obtained,  and  still 
possessed,  the  confidence  of  his  fellow^ 
countrymen.  He  had  already  said,  that 
he  would  not  himself  subscribe  to  the  funds 
out  of  which  the  expenses  of  this  exhibi- 
tion was  to  be  defrayed,  for  he  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  voluntary 
subscriptions.  It  was  invidious,  in  men  of 
their  Lordships'  rank  in  life,  to  subscribe 
towards  that  which  would  be  immediately 
beneficial  to  themselves,  and  which  must 
for  a  time  be  prejudicial  to  all  manufac- 
turers and  shopkeepers. 

Lord  OVERSTONE  said,  it  was  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that  there  was  not 
a  class  in  the  country  which  had  not  put 
forward  some  of  its  most  prominent  mem- 
bers to  aid  in  carrying  out  this  exhibition 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  high  auspices 
under  which  it  originated,  and  of  the  bene- 
volent and  sagacious  Prince  who  had  first 
suggested  it.  When  he  looked  at  the  pub- 
lic expressions  of  approval  emanating  from 
the  most  distinguished  men  both  of  thia 
and  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
from  the  heads  of  the  municipal  bodies 
of  the  empire,  and  from  the  great  body  of 
our  countrymen  in  all  ranks  and  in  all  sta- 
tions, he  saw  incontestable  proofs  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  British  community  was 
determined  to  give  its  cordial  co-operation 
to  this  exhibition;  and,  as  the  events  of 
yesterday  had  been  alluded  to,  he  might  be 
permitted  to  observe  that  it  was  an  exam- 
ple unparalleled  in  the  city  of  London. 
It  would  form  a  remarkable  epoch  in  ita 
history,  for  on  no  former  occasion  had  any 
public  banquet  in  the  city  of  London  been 
attended  by  so  peculiar  an  assemblage  of 
persons  of  high  distinction  in  their  various 
stations  and  pursuits.  The  venerable  head 
of  our  Church  was  present,  not  less  distin- 
guished for  his  high  rank  than  for  hia 
sound  learning  and  sincere  piety.  There 
were  present  some  of  the  first  statesmen 
of  every  shade  of  political  party — there 
were  present  some  of  our  most  eminent 
merchants,  there  were  present  also  tha 
living  representatives  of  British  industry 
from  every  town  and  corporation  in  the 
country.  These  all  assembled  at  that 
banquet  to  declare  their  deliberate  convic- 
tion, speaking  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  also  for  their  constituents,  friends,  and 
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fellow-laboitrerB,  that  this  undertaking  ori- 
nated  in  patriotic  motives,  and  was  dictated 
by  really  enlightened  wisdom.  It  would 
be  productive  of  results  honourable  to  the 
country,  beneficial  to  all  its  interests,  and 
more  especially  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
those  working  classes  with  whom  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  opposite  had  hitherto 
identified  himself  in  a  most  honourable 
manner,  and  for  whose  interests  he  had 
eipected  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
would  have  been,  on  this  occasion,  a  zealous 
advocate;  With  regard  to  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  on  the  speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  at  the  meeting  at 
Westminster,  he  had  only  to  say,  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  attend  that  meeting,  and  it  had,  in 
consequence,  surprised  him  exceedingly  to 
hear  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  now  de> 
nouncing,  by  every  means  in  his  power — 
and  his  means  were  very  formidable — the 
proposal  of  carrying  out  this  exhibition  by 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  public. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  singular  in 
that  opinion,  for  almost  every  deliberative 
community  in  the  country,  from  the  highest 
down  to  the  very  lowest,  had  declared  itself 
in  favour  of  supporting  this  exhibition  by 
means  of  private  contributions.  It  had, 
he  repeated,  surprised  him  exceedingly  to 
find  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  after 
having  attended  the  meeting  in  West- 
minster, which  was  called  to  originate  a 
public  subscription,  and  after  having  pro- 
posed one  of  the  resolutions,  and  after 
having  expressed  so  earnestly  his  concur- 
rence with  its  object,  and  after  having  apo- 
logised for  coming  so  late,  and  retiring  so 
early,  and  after  having  declared  that  he 
had  suspended  his  judicial  labours  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  enable  him  to  take  a 
part  in  their  proceedings,  and  after  having 
expressed  his  earnest  hope  that  his  early 
retirement  from  the  meeting  would  not  be 
construed  as  indicating  any  lukewarmness 
or  want  of  sympathy  in  the  objects  of  the 
meeting — it  had  indeed  surprised  him  ex- 
ceedingly that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
should  have  turned  round  so  suddenly  to 
denounce  the  voluntary  subscriptions  which 
were  required  for  the  support  of  the  exhi- 
bition. Under  such  circumstances,  he 
thought  that  the  epithet  of  "somewhat 
volatile,"  which  had  been  attached  last 
night  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  name 
was  not  altogether  unreasonable.  It  was 
easy  to  throw  out  objections,  and  to  find 
fault,  the  reply  to  which  would  involve  much 
tedious  explanation,  but  their  Lordships 


had  already  had  a  lofficient  warahig  Mi  ts 
yield  lightly  to  the  hastj  propontioDi  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord»  who  had  tbat 
very  evening  confessed  that  on  a  former  oc- 
casion he  had  thrown  oat  a  rery  iU-oonsid- 
ered  suggestion  respecting  the  practiea- 
bility  of  making  the  v  ictoria  Park  avaOaUe 
for  this  exhibition,  and  who  now  proposrf 
to  transfer  it  to  the  Regent's  ParlE.  Ths 
first  proposition  of  the  noble  and  learsed 
Lord  was,  that  the  building*  which  he  sud 
would  interfere  injuriouslj  with  the  lungi 
of  this  great  metropolis,  should  be  trant- 
ferred  from  Hyde  Park  to  Victoria  Park, 
that  was,  from  a  site  in  a  park  more  peeii- 
liarly  devoted  to  the  recreation  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  to  a  site  in  a  park  ffWca 
almost  exclusively  to  the  lower.  The  Com* 
mission  had  not  proceeded  hastily  or  withool 
deliberation  on  Uiese  points.  It  was  deeply 
impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  responsilnli^ 
which  rested  upon  it.  It  had  receired  sug- 
gestions from  scientific  men  of  the  most 
eminent  reputation,  and  it  had  selected  the 
present  site  in  conformitj  with  their  slmott 
unanimous  decision.  It  had  determined 
to  carry  out  this  exhibition  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  would  render  it  a  memorial  worthy 
of  the  age  in  which  we  lired,  and  as  a 
lasting  proof  of  the  sympathy  of  the  rick 
in  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and  more  psrw 
ticularly  of  the  sympathj  frit  in  todr 
welfare  by  one  who  now  stood  nearest  to 
the  Throne,  and  who  day  bj  day  was 
drawing  more  closely  the  ties  which  would 
bind  him  to  the  hearts  and  afiTections  ef 
his  adopted  country.  The  question  as  to 
the  site  in  Hyde  Park  had  been  referred  is 
the  first  instance  to  a  building  committee. 
which  had  reported  to  the  commission  fa- 
vourably regarding  it.  The  objection  to 
fixing  the  site  in  Regent's  Park  was,  that 
that  park  was  not  level  ground,  but  of  as 
undulating  character;  that  it  was  wet  and 
damp,  and  must  be  drained  before  it  could 
be  used  for  building  purposes;  and  thai 
it  was,  moreover,  the  favourite  resort  ef 
the  middle  and  working  classes  for  air 
and  recreation,  whilst  the  site  selected  is 
Hyde  Park  was  almost  exclusiyelj  the 
resort  of  the  wealthier.  The  site  which 
the  Commissioners  had  chosen  was  a 
space  free  from  the  resort  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  though  it  was  sometimes  oe- 
cupied  by  the  wealthier,  it  was  only  jost 
that  they  should  surrender  their  advaatsgei 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  not  that 
the  poor  should  surrender  theirs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich.  It  would  be  an  appro- 
priate and  gracious  concession  on  the  pert 
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of  the  upper  classes.  This  yerj  day  the 
Commissioners  had  sat  in  deliberation  on 
the  subject.  The  several  majon  of  the 
different  muncipal  towns  in  the  three  king- 
doms had  attended  to  share  in  their  coun- 
cils; and  the  J  had  endeaTOured  to  impress 
on  the  Commissioners  the  propriety  of  a 
temporary  surrender  by  the  richer  classes 
of  society  of  the  conveniences  which  they 
derived  during  a  few  months  of  the  year 
from  the  use  of  that  part  of  Hyde  Park. 
The  site  in  Hyde  Park  was  also  a  site 
which  could  be  most  easily  restored  to  its 
original  condition.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  a  former  evening  had  expressed  a 
fear  that  the  building  would  be  a  perma- 
nent structure.  He  could  assure  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  erecting  a  structure  of  that  charac- 
ter. On  the  contrary,  the  building  erected 
would  be  of  a  nature  to  be  removed  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  would  not  form  a 
lasting  incumbrance  on  the  park.  Every- 
thing that  had  occurred  since  this  exhibi- 
tion had  been  in  contemplation  justified 
him  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  carried 
out  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  wishes  of  our  most  gra- 
cious Sovereign,  and  realise  the  intentions 
of  the  illustrious  Prince,  whose  proud  office 
it  was  to  promote  the  progress  of  industry 
and  to  sympathise  with  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  working  classes.  The  under- 
taking had  still  difficulties  to  contend  with; 
but  he  trusted  that  with  steady  perse- 
verance it  would  triumph  over  them  all^- 
that  it  would  carry  its  designs  into  efieet 
so  as  to  do  honour  to  British  industry  and 
to  show  British  sympathy  for  the  industry 
of  other  nations — and  that  it  would  con- 
solidate and  strengthen  now  and  for  ever 
all  those  amicable  relations  between  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  which  arise 
from  the  mutual  interchange  of  their  re- 
spective productions,  and  which  must  tend 
to  bind  nations  together  in  lasting  peace 
and  unity. 

Lord  ST  ANLET  :  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, my  Lords,  for  me  to  say  a  word  either 
as  to  the  objects  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
or  as  to  the  site  of  the  exhibition,  under 
any  circumstances,  after  the  able  and  ex- 
cellent speech  just  delivered  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  has  just  addreased  you  for  the 
first  time.  I  hope,  however,  that  I  may  be 
excused  by  your  Lordships  and  by  my 
noble  and  learned  and  very  grave  and  dis- 
creet Friend,  if  I  say  that  he  has  greatly 
exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  expres- 
sion used  by  me  at  a  festive  meeting  last 


night,  when  I  characterised  him  by  an  epi- 
thet which,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  has  occa- 
sioned him  some  disquietude.     Last  night, 
in    combating    an    erroneous    impression 
sought  to  be  inculcated  into  the  minds  of 
the  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  of  London, 
that  their  pecuniary  interests  would  suffer 
by  the  introduction  of  goods  not  for  sale 
but  for  exhibition  in  the  year  1851,  I  cer- 
tainly did  regret  that  that  impression  had 
received  encouragement  and  support  from 
my  noble,  learned  and  "  somewhat  vola- 
tile" Friend.     I  did  use  those  expressions 
because  I  certainly  saw  some  sudden  in- 
consistency and  change  of  opinions  and 
views  on  the  part  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  in  the  language  which  he  used  at 
the  Westminster    meeting,  and  in    that 
which  he  addressed  to  you  the  other  night 
in  his  place  in  Parliament.  I  really  thought 
that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  would 
have  taken  my  expression  as  a  compli- 
ment, falling,  indeed,  below  the  amount  of 
praise  which  is  due  to  him,  and  very  un- 
equal to  the  merits  of  the  individual  to 
whom  I  applied  it.     On  the  point  of  acute- 
ness,  activity,  rapidity,  and  pungency,  sal 
fH>latile  is  nothing  when  compared  with 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend.     You  may 
put  a  stopper  of  glass  or  leather  on  a  bottle 
of  sal  voUuilet  or  any  other  ethereal  es- 
sence; but  I  defy  any  human  power,  even 
that  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  him- 
self, to  put  any  stopper,  either  of  glass,  or 
leather,  or  any  other  material,  over  the  ac- 
tivity, ingenuity,  and  pungency  of  his  mind. 
I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve that  his  activity  and  energy  of  mind, 
and  that  his  wit  and  readiness  of  humour, 
are  as  active  and  as  pungent  as  any  vola- 
tile essence;  but  that  they  are  either  of- 
fensive or  acrimonious  is  that  which  no 
man  in  his  senses  will  ever  assert,  and 
which  I  shall  at  all  times  be  prepared  to 
deny.     I  hope  that  the  long  fnendship 
which  has  existed  between  us  will  not  be 
disturbed  for  a  single  moment  by  the  ex- 
pression I  used.  [Lord  Brougham:  Hear!] 
For,  henceforwaiti,  I  shall  form  a  more  cor- 
rect estimate  of  his  character.  I  shall  look 
on  him,  hereafter,  not  as  one  of  those 
great,  rapid,  and  energetic  men,  who  can 
make  any  question  important,  and  who  are 
capable  of  dealing  and  taking  a  part  in  any 
and  every  question,  even  though  they  come 
one  after  another  with  such  velocity  as  to 
seem  not  continuous  questions  but  only  one 
question;  but  I  shall  look  on  him  as  a  man 
of  a  grave,  serious,  plodding,  and  rather 
slow  and  heavy  nature,  not  hasty  in  taking 
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up  a  Bubjeot,  nor  in  laying  it  down,  nor  in 
expressing  his  opinions  upon  it — ^never  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on  any  point  which  he 
has  not  well  weighed  previously — not  tak- 
ing up  many  subjeots  at  once,  but  taking 
up  all  separately,  and  making  himself  fully 
and  entirely  master  of  one  before  he  ad- 
ventures on  another — content  with  one  at 
a  time,  and  never  hazarding  a  judgment 
upon  every  subject  without  hearing  and 
without  examination,  and  discreet  enough 
never  to  speak  on  any  Motion,  unless  he 
has  previously  considered  it  in.  every  light 
and  in  every  bearing.  And  even  if  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  should  hereafter 
say  anything  calculated  to  disabuse  me  of 
that  opinion,  I  shall  attribute  it  to  my  own 
want  of  judgment,  and  that  what  appears 
to  be  inconsistent  with  that  opinion  is  not 
really  inconsistent  with  it.  But  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  must  forgive  me  for 
saying  that  when  he  means  to  speak  se- 
riously he  should  take  care  that  no  doubt 
can  exist  as  to  his  intentions.  If  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  will  put  himself  under 
my  tuition — and,  considering  the  constancy 
with  which  he  favours  us  with  his  company 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  I  may  perhaps 
venture  to  give  him  one  hint — it  is  that 
when  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  favours 
us  with  his  sincere  opinions,  he  should  not 
give  them  so  much  an  air  of  irony,  and 
that  when  he  wants  to  promote  an  object 
like  the  exhibition  of  1851,  he  should  not 
throw  out  a  sarcasm  that  is  calculated  to 
deter  people  from  supporting  it.  Because, 
while  he  tells  the  tradesmen  of  this  metro- 
polis that  the  object  which  this  exhibition 
IS  intended  to  promote  is  really  for  their 
benefit,  he  couches  his  ideas  in  such  ex- 
pressions that  a  really  contrary  impression 
is  created,  and  it  is  supposed  that  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  is  really  of  opinion  that 
they  are  great  fools  if  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  deluded  by  it,  and  that  they 
are  going  to  do  that  which  is  really  inju- 
rious to  their  interests.  If  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  will  adopt  my  advice  in  fu- 
ture, and  separate  that  which  is  serious 
from  that  which  is  ironical,  he  will  avoid 
such  misconceptions  as  have  prevailed  upon 
the  present  occasion.  If  his  real  desire 
was,  as  he  says,  to  promote  the  objects  of 
this  great  exhibition,  I  very  much  regret 
that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  did  not 
last  night  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
which  was  afforded  him  of  accepting  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Lord  Mayor,  when  we  might 
have  thanked  him  for  the  effective  aid  with 
which  he  has,  it  appears,  endeavoured  to 
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promote  its  ultimate  success  by  the  speeeli 
he  delivered  the  other  night  in  this  Home. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  said  :  After  a  nobis 
Lord  in  this  House  and  a  Royal  Commis- 
sioner have  made  my  speech  the  subject  of 
remark,  the  courteaj   of  either  House  of 
Parliament  would  allow  me  the  privily  of 
explaining.   My  noble  Friend  has  given  ma 
his  advice,  on  the  use  of  the  figure  of  irony. 
Now,  I  hope  my  noble  Friend  will  permit 
me  in  return  to  give  him  a  piece  of  advice, 
which  I  do  with  the  greatest  eamestneit 
and  sincerity  of  purpose*  and  with  the  kind- 
est and  most  benevolent   feeling  to  him 
which  I  can  possibly  entertain,  when  I  say 
to  him,  not  alwaya  when  you  are  present 
and  hear  an  argument  which  you  think  in^ 
conclusive — alwaya  when  yon  are  presest 
and  hear  an  opinion  which  yon  think  ow 
roneouB— ever  when  you  are  present  at  a 
debate  where  an  individual  openly,  abovt 
board,  and  frankly  comes  forward,  and  ia 
the  presence  of  those  who  are  supposed  ts 
hold  different  opinions,  delivers  his  senti- 
ments, states  his  feelings,  propounds  his 
reasons,  and  supporta  his   opinions — ever 
(and  this  is  an  inflexible  rule),  if  you  diflsr 
with  him,  if  you  disapprore  the  course  ha 
is  taking,  if  you  despise  his  authority,  if 
you  charge  him  with  inconsistency,  if  yoa 
feel  that  he  is  not  saying  here  what  he  has 
said  elsewhere,  at  another  time  or  place^ 
then  ever  and  always  at  once  come  forward, 
attack  him,  defend  yourself,   and  do  not 
wait  until  the  day  after,  and  then,  having 
been  silent  when  he  spoke,    and  having 
failed  to  get  up,  to  put  him  on  his  defence, 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
himself  if  he  has  been  obscure — of  recon- 
ciling himself  if  he  has  been  inconsistent — 
of  defending  himself  if  what  he  has  said  is 
defensible — instead  of  that,  do  not  take 
the  opportunity,  three  miles  off,  and  the 
day  after,  and  before  other  people,   and 
when    he   is    not    there,    to    set    people 
laughing  at  him.     My  noble  Friend  may 
say  that  no  harm  was  done,  and  I  agree 
with  him;  but  I  must  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  that  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to 
raise   a  laugh  against  an    abaent   man, 
nothing  so  safe  as  joking  about  him  when 
he  is  not  there,  nothing  ao  secure  as  to  set 
people  laughing  at  his  expense  when  he  is 
somewhere  else.     It  is  the  safest  kind  of 
joking,  and  the  easiest.     Why,  does  not 
my  noble  Friend  think  that  I  could  have 
raised  the  laugh  against  him  if  I  had  said 
of  him  last  night,  "He's  tumbling  at  the 
Mansion  House,  for  the  amusement  of  160 
ni&yors  of  the  provincial   towna  ?  *'      II 
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would,  I  admit,  have  been  the  dullest  pos- 
siblo  joke — almost,  not  quite,  as  dull  as  my 
noble  Friend  *s  own  joke  last  night — but 
still  there  was  no  denying  it  that,  dull  and 
stupid  as  the  joke  would  have  been,  it 
would  have  been  successful  in  exciting  a 
laugh;  and  that  the  reporters  would  have 
written  after  it,  **A  laugh,"  or  "Laugh- 
ter," I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  I  must 
say  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Overstone), 
who  has  addressed  the  House  to-night  for 
the  first  time,  has  delivered  himself  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  himself.  He  has 
shown  himself  capable  of  giving  us  that 
information  which  few  men  possess  in  a 
greater  extent,  and  he  has  also  shown  him- 
self capable  of  supporting  any  side  of  any 
question.  But  the  noble  Lord  will  forgive 
me  for  saving  that  when  one  person  at- 
tacks another,  he  ought  to  take  great  care 
as  to  his  accuracy,  and  still  greater  care 
that  he  does  not  persist  in  attributing  to 
that  person  views  which  he  has  disclaimed— 
views  which  he  has  categorically  and  most 
significantly  and  perfectly  intelligibly  dis- 
avowed. The  rule  is — and  the  noble  Lord, 
as  an  experienced  Member  of  this  or  the 
other  House,  will  pardon  me  for  apprising 
him  of  it — not  to  impute  anything  to  a  per- 
son that  he  denies  to  have  said.  And  this 
is  a  rule  of  common  sense,  of  courtesy,  of 
common  fairness,  and  of  candour,  never  to 
impute  anything  to  any  man  after  he  has 
disclaimed  it.  When  the  explanation  was 
given  to  me  by  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Carlisle),  I  was  convinced  that  I  was 
wrong  in  one  point,  and  I  retracted  what  I 
had  said  about  the  Victoria  Park;  and, 
having  done  so,  it  is  not  right  in  any  noble 
Lord  to  come  down  afterwards  and  then 
charge  me  with  having  rashly  made  a  sug- 
gestion about  the  Victoria  Park.  When 
ray  noble  Friend  told  me  the  extent  of  the 
Victoria  Park  and  the  inconvenience  of 
holding  the  exhibition  there,  I  at  once  gave 
it  up.  Then  as  to  the  Westminster  meet- 
ing, the  resolution  I  there  proposed  was, 
that  the  presence  of  scientific  men,  makers 
of  machinery,  artists,  and  others,  who  might 
attend  the  exhibition  from  other  countries, 
would  greatly  benefit  us,  and  that  they, 
again,  would  benefit  by  the  interchange  of 
ideas  on  that  occasion.  Since  then  a  new 
light  has  been  shed  upon  the  subject,  which 
has  made  me  think  that  a  subscription  is 
not  the  proper  course,  but  that  a  public 
contribution,  and  not  private  subscriptions* 
ought  to  be  the  mode  of  raising  the  funds  for 
this  exhibition.  Since  that  Westminster 
meeting  I  have  received  many  communica- 


tions, and  since  I  addressed  your  Lordships 
the  other  night,  I  have  received  a  greal 
many  more  from  tradesmen  and  profes* 
sional  persons,  complaining  of  the  injurious 
effect  of  the  canvass  for  subscriptions,  and 
these  have  changed  my  views,  and  have 
made  me  unfavourable  to  private  subscrip- 
tions for  accomplishing  the  object  in  view, 
I  cannot  vie  with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Over- 
stone)  in  his  glowing  panegyric  on  all  the 
Earties  concerned,  from  the  most  rev.  Pre- 
kte  to  the  illustrious  Consort  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty— I  cannot  pretend  to  vie  with  him  in 
the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  his  boundless 
panegyric  on  all  sects  of  persons,  touching 
all  manner  of  things.  He  is  a  grand,  a 
mighty,  eulogist — a  wholesale  dealer  in 
praise.  I  content  myself  with  giving 
my  simple  adhesion,  and,  it  is  sufficient  for 
me,  in  my  plain  way,  to  say — not  vieing 
with  him,  as  I  have  said — to  state  that  np 
one  can  have  a  higher  respect  than  I  bear 
towards  that  illustrious  Prince,  of  which  I 
have  given  proof  on  many  occasions  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  my  limited  means.  And 
that  respect  and  esteem  have  been,  I  will 
say,  greatly  increased  by  the  more  recent 
conduct  of  the  Prince — I  mean  with  re* 
spect  to  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  th« 
condition  of  the  working  classes  at  those 
meetings  which  he  has  attended,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  know  which  most  to  admire, 
the  sound  judgment  or  the  benevolent  feel- 
ings  of  the  Prince.  I  have  always  admired 
his  prudence  in  a  position  of  a  delicate  and 
difficult  nature;  and  I  have  of  late  seen 
cause  to  admire  his  feelings  on  matters  of 
a  still  higher  kind. 
Subject  dropped. 

PAROCHUL  EDUCATION. 

The  Dues  of  ARGYLL  said*:  My  Lords, 
I  can  sincerely  say  that  it  has  not  been 
without  some  hesitation  that  I  have  de- 
termined thus  early  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  important  subject  of  edu- 
cation in  Scotland.  That  hesitation,  how- 
ever, has  had  reference  to  one  circumstance 
alone.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  notice  has 
been  given  by  a  noble  Lord  in  another 
place  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  Bill 
upon  the  subject.  I  am  anxious,  there- 
fore, at  once  to  explain  that,  except  in  so 
far  as  some  general  principles  are  con- 
cerned, to  which  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty 
to  refer,  it  is  very  far  from  my  intention 
to  anticipate  even  my  own  opinion — ^far 
less  the  opinion  of  this  House — in  re- 
spect to  any  measure  which  may  come  be- 
fore us. 
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The  subject  of  national  education  is,  in 
Scotland  as  well  as  elsewhere,  beset  with 
many  difficulties.  But  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance peculiar  to  that  country,  with 
reference  to  which  the  whole  of  those  diffi- 
culties must  be  viewed,  and  according  to 
the  Tiew  we  take  of  which  they  may  be 
either  diminished  or  increased.  The  cir- 
cumstance I  allude  to  is  this — that  in  Scot- 
land there  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  system 
of  education,  national  in  its  origin  and  ob- 
ject, and,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  national 
in  its  character  and  effect.  A  party  has 
been  formed  in  Scotland,  composed  of 
somewhat  heterogeneous  materials,  who 
appear  to  think  that  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  is  to  upset  this  system  altogether, 
and  to  substitute  some  other  in  its  stead. 
What  that  other  system  is  to  be  has  not 
been  so  distinctly  stated;  and  I  suspect 
that  the  suffrages  which  are  united  in  pull- 
ing down,  would  be  by  no  means  equally 
united  in  building  up.  Now,  my  Lords, 
the  petitions  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  do  not  pray 
that  your  Lordships  will  take  no  steps  to 
extend  education  in  Scotland — they  do  not 
pray  that  you  will  take  no  steps  to  improve 
the  education  already  existing.  They  pray 
only  that  this  House  will  agree  to  no  mea- 
sure involving  any  radical  or  fundamental 
change  in  the  constitution  of  those  schools 
which  by  law  are  placed  in  connexion  with 
the  Established  Church;  and  to  this  point 
it  is  my  intention  strictly  to  confine  the 
observations  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing to  the  House. 

My  Lords,  the  parochial  system  of  Scot- 
land, considered  merely  as  an  institution  of 
the  law,  is  of  no  very  ancient  date;  al- 
though a  date  with  which  we  connect  not 
a  few  of  the  institutions  which  we  value 
most — I  mean  the  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  Revolution.  But  to  under- 
stand the  real  character  of  this  system, 
we  must  go  much  further  back.  It  was 
at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland  that  the  parochial  system 
was  first  planned,  and  submitted  by  the 
Reformers  for  the  adoption  of  tho  State; 
and,  although  it  was  not  then  adopted  by 
Parliament,  but  was  left  to  the  unaided 
exertions  and  authority  of  the  Church,  yet 
to  a  largo  extent  it  was  carried  by  these 
into  practical  effect;  and  the  subsequent 
statutes  enforcing  this  system  can  only  be 
considered  as  giving  the  sanction  of  law  to 
a  system  which  had  been  first  conoaifad 
and  already  carried  into  efieei 
Church  itoclf.  I  shall  not  detain  tf 


by  dwelling  on  the  advantages  which  this 
system  has  conferred  on  Scotland.  Tov 
Lordships  have  all  at  least  a  genera]  im- 
pression that  hitherto,  at  least,  that  oona- 
try  has  been  somewhat  before  others  in  tht 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  its 
people;  and  you  have  all  a  fiirther  impres- 
sion that  this  result  has  not  been  uneos- 
nected  with  the  parochial  schools.  But  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  allow  that  this  sys- 
tem must  now  be  considered  mainly  with 
reference  to  two  great  changes  of  circum- 
stances— the  increase  of  popolation  sad 
the  progress  of  dissent. 

Tour  Lordships  are  of  course  aware  thtt 
at  various  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  sections  have  split  off 
from  her  communion  and  formed  indepen- 
dent bodies.     I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  what 
the  causes  of  these  divisions  have  been; 
but  I  am  anxious  to  direct  your  attention 
to  one  peculiarity  which  belongs  to  them. 
The  differences  between  the  Established 
Church  and  those  bodies  which  have  separ- 
ated most  widely  from  her,  are  not  only  less, 
but  are  as  nothing  to  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  members  of  the  same 
body,  included  in  the  wide  embrace  of  the 
Church  of  England.    Not  only  do  these  dif- 
ferences not  refer  to  matters  of  doctrine, 
but  not  even,  for  the  most  part,  to  matters 
of  discipline.     They  have  reference  chiefly 
to  the  lawfulness  of  the  connexion,  and  the 
degree  of  connexion  lawful  between  Church 
and  State.     Now,  my    Lords,  mark   the 
consequences  of  this  fact  on  the  question 
of  education.     When  the    Dissenters  of 
Scotland  send  their  children  to  the  paro- 
chial schools,  they  find  there  precisely  the 
same  religious  teaching — the  same  Cate- 
chisms and  forms  of  faith  which  they  them- 
selves approve  of,  and  on  which  in  their 
own  schools  thev  would  conduct  the  religi- 
ous education  of  their  children.     The  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  the  children  of 
all  sects  have  freely  attended  the  parish 
schools,  and  I  have  evidence   before  me 
(with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  the  House, 
though  it  is  evidence  taken  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House)  showing  that  on  all 
hands  it  has  been  freely  acknowledged  thai 
Dissenters  find  in  the  parish  schools  no 
other  teaching  than  that  of  whieh  they 
themselves  approve;  and  that  no  attanpt 
has  ever  been  made,  as  indeed  none  tuoh 
is  possible,  to  influence  the  niads  ef 
ehudren  on  those  more  ahnlnMa  aad 
enlk^poiBtiOD  which  aloiM 
Mhr  from  the 
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illustrative  of  the  large  and  liberal  spirit  in 
which  those  schools  have  been  conducted, 
were  I  not  to  mention  the  cases  in  which 
the  Church  has  been  called  upon  to  deal 
with  the  children  of  a  very  dinerent  com- 
munion. Your  Lordships  are,  of  course, 
aware  that  there  are  several  districts  in 
Scotland,  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  and  Is- 
lands, in  which  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
element  exists;  and  in  these  districts  the 
General  Assembly  laid  down  a  rule  with 
reference  to  their  own  schools,  which  are 
still  more  entirely  than  the  parish  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  Established 
Church,  that  the  children  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  to  be  freely  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  the  general  education  given 
in  the  schools,  without  insisting  on  their 
receiving  any  religious  instruction  to  which 
their  parents  or  priests  might  object. 

Such  being  the  position  of  the  parochial 
schools  with  reference  to  Protestant  dis- 
sent, and  such  being  the  large  and  liberal 
spirit  in  which  the  system  is  conducted 
with  reference  to  those  even  who  differ 
most  wisely  from  the  Established  Church, 
I  needly  hardly  explain  to  the  House  that 
the  agitation  which  has  been  raised  of  late 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  parochial  system, 
is  one  which  is  founded  in  the  main — I  do 
not  wish  to  use  any  irritating  or  offensive 
expression — on  those  feelings  which  all 
Dissenters  bear  to  all  Established  Churches, 
especially  to  those  which  they  have  lately 
left,  and  from  which  they  differ  least.  Of 
course,  however,  such  are  not  the  grounds 
on  which  the  movement  must  ostensibly 
rest:  other  grounds  have  undoubtedly  been 
put  forward.  One  argument  I  have  heard 
used  is  this — being  in  fact  the  same  argu- 
ment which  has  been  always  used  against 
Established  Churches — that  what  is  sup- 
ported by  all  should  be  open  to  all.  I  have 
but  one  objection  to  make  to  this  argu- 
ment; at  least  one  only  with  which  I  shall 
now  trouble  the  House — that  it  involves 
two  mis-statements  of  fact.  First,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  parochial  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  all — they  are  supported  by  en- 
dowments raised  exclusively  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  land;  and,  secondly,  they  are 
already  open  to  all.  I  do  not,  indeed,  con- 
tend, that  the  endowment  either  of  Estab- 
lished Churches  or  of  established  schools 
are  independent  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; bat  I  never  can  allow  that  they 
•tand  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
grants  made  oat  of  the  public  Treasury 
Lit    vbAbt  iha  Ordinary  yotes  of  the  Legis- 


Well,  but,  my  Lords,  I  have  heard  an- 
other argument  put  forward.     The  party 
of  purely  secular  educationists,  or   those 
who   wish   to   separate  entirely  religious 
from  secular  education,  are,  I  believe,  a 
very  small  party  in  Scotland.     But  an  in- 
termediate ground  has  been  taken  by  those 
who  seek  only  to  overthrow  the  connexion 
between  the  parochial  schools  and  the  Es- 
tablished Church;  and  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  Scotch  people  that 
this  ground  has  taken  the  form  of  a  dog- 
matic affirmation,  as  if,  on  a  point  of  ab- 
stract principle,  that  there  is  no  legitimate 
connexion  between  Church  and  Scl^ool — 
that  the  **  schoolmaster  (for  so  it  has  been 
expressed)  has  no  locus  standi  on  the  Word 
of  God.*'     I  shall  certainly  not  detain  the 
House  by  any  argument  on  this  point.     I 
am  glad,  however,  of  this  opportunity  of 
declaring  my  distinct  conviction,  that  of  all 
the  duties  incumbent  on  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  all  the  branches  into  which  it 
misy    be    divided,   one  of    the  first  and 
most   sacred   of  all  is  that  of  seeing  to 
the   religious    instruction   of  the  young. 
And,  my  Lords,  I  never  can  admit  that 
the  rights  of  parents  are  incompatible  with 
this  duty  on  the  part  of  Churches.     The 
one  has  been  ingeniously  pitted  against 
the  other  in  a  recent  manifesto  put  forth 
in  Scotland.     A  strong  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  parents  is  made  to  cover  the 
attack  on  the  connexion  between  Church 
and  School.     My  Lords,  no  one  would  be 
more  determined  than  I  would  be  to  up- 
hold the  most  absolute  liberty  of  consci- 
ence on  the  part  of  all,  and,  as  involved  in 
this,  the  undoubted  rights  of  parents  in 
respect  to  the  religious  instruction  of  their 
children.     And  if  1  am  asked  how  I  would 
reconcile  the  rights  of  parents  with  the 
duties  of  Churches,  1  should  point  to  the 
parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  as. I  have 
already  explained  their  operation  to  the 
House.     Uader  that  system,  religious  in- 
struction, according  to  certain  known  and 
definite  forms,  is  made  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation offered  ;  and  the  onus  of  objecting 
to  that  instruction  is  thrown   upon   the 
parent.     His  objection,  if  stated,  is  re- 
spected— as  it  ought  to  be.     But  your 
Lordships  will  observe  the  enormous  differ- 
ence between  giving  no  religious  instruc- 
tion except  such  as  parents  may  demand, 
and  forbearing  to  give  any  religious  in- 
struction to  which  the  parents  may  take  it 
on  themselves  to  object.     In  the  latter 
case  you  have  some  security — not  merely 
that  the  objection  is  bandjide  a  eonscieo* 
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tious  one— but  also  that  religious  instruc- 
tion, though  withheld  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  offered,  will  really  be  given  in  some 
other  form  consistent  with  the  parent's 
faith.  But  only  imagine,  my  Lords,  how 
the  other  system  would  work  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  education  is  most  required. 
Take  the  manufacturing,  mining,  or  other 
destitute  districts  of  Scotland,  where  the 
parents,  neglected  themselves,  are  of 
course  neglecting  the  religious  education 
ef  their  children.  Would  it  be  right  to 
give  to  those  children  no  other  religious 
instruction  than  that  which  their  parents 
might  supply?  Can  you,  consistently  with 
your  duty,  under  such  circumstances,  leave 
the  work  of  communicating  religious  in- 
struoUon  exclusively  to  parents  ? 

But,  supposing  that  Parliament  were  to 
overthrow  the  parochial  system  of  Scot- 
land in  its  distinctive  features,  on  the 
ground  that  schools  ought  not  be  connect- 
ed with  Churches,  the  object  in  view  would 
not  be  effected.  You  would  have  inter- 
fered with  this  connexion  in  a  case  where 
you  know  it  is  characterised  by  no  intole- 
rance of  spirit,  but  conducted  in  a  spirit 
of  the  greatest  liberality,  and  you  would 
leave  untouched  the  same  connexion  in 
respect  to  all  the  Dissenting  Church- 
schools  :  where  at  least  you  have  no  simi- 
lar security  against  a  proselytising  and 
sectarian  spirit.  And  be  it  observed  that 
the  demand  against  the  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Established  Church  is 
urged  by  men  who  have  set  up  schools  in 
jealous  connexion  with  their  own  eccle- 
siastical body,  and  the  constitution  of 
which  you  have  publicly  authorised  and 
sanctioned.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  model 
deed  of  the  Free  Church  Schools,  to  which 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite  (Lansdowne) 
has  given  his  assent,  as  President  of  the 
Council.  Under  this  deed,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  schools  is,  as  1  have  said, 
jealously  ecclesiastical— the  masters  are 
dismissable  at  the  absolute  will  and  plea- 
sure of  the  Free  Church  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  the  most  stringent  provisions 
are  introduced  to  maintain  a  close  and 
perpetual  conuexion  between  that  eccle- 
siastical body  and  its  schools.  I  am  bound 
to  inform  the  House,  that,  though  thus 
strictly  ecclesiastical  in  organisation  and 
control,  those  schools  are  represented  by 
the  Free  Church  as  being  entirely  unsec- 
tarian  in  spirit,  and  open  to  the  children  of 
«11.  But  supposing  this  to  be  universally 
true,  those  schools  can  but  aspire  to  the 
character  in  this  respect  which  you  know 


to  belong  to  the  parochial  sckoolt  in  eoa* 
nexion  with  the  EstabliBhed  Church. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  argument  agamtt 
the  parochial  schools  with  which  I  shall 
trouble  the  House  upon  this  occasion.    It 
is  said  that  they  are    inadequate  to  the 
extent  of   population.      Mj    Lords,   I  at 
once  admit  the  fact  of  inadequacy.    But 
what  do  I  hear  urged  in  the  next  breath  1^ 
certain  of  the  agitators  against  the  parish 
schools  ?     That  the  Established  Church  is 
engrossing  the  whole  education  of  the  coon- 
try — and  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  can- 
not consent  to  be  educated  by  the  Chnreh 
of    one-third?    My    Lords,    passing   by 
the  question  of  amount,  these  two  argu- 
ments cannot  stand  together.     The  fncU 
on  which  the  first  is  founded  I  admit;  the 
second  is  a  mere  expression  of  i»arty  fe^ 
ing.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  parocbial 
schools  are  inadequate.      But  what  does 
this  prove?    Not  that  schools  already  ex* 
isting,  and  so  far  as  they  go  working  weO, 
must  have  their  constitution  OTerthrows; 
but  that  there  is  room  enough  on  unoccupied 
fields  on  which  any  new  sjstem  maj  wefl 
be  tried.     Yon  know,  my  Lords,  the  diii« 
culties  which  stand  in  the  waj  of  anj  na- 
tional system  being  devised  which   shall 
satisfy  the  feelings  of  the  country  by  com- 
bining religious  and  secular  educaticm,  and 
satisfy  also  sectarian  jealousies  bj  the  ab- 
sence of  any  particular  ecclesiastical  con- 
nexion.      You  know,  my  Lords,  that  in 
England  it  has  been  as  yet  found  impos- 
sible to  frame  any  national  sjstem  of  edo' 
cation,  except  by  aiding  the  exertions  of 
individual  Cfhurches.     I  am  fiar  from  de- 
nying that  that  peculiar  circumstance  in 
the  character  of  Scotch  dissent  to  which  I 
have  before  referred — the  substantial  agree- 
ment of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  in 
all  matters  of  doctrinal  faith — I  am  far 
from  denying  that  this  circumstance  does 
hold  out  a  hope  that  such  a  system  might 
more  easily  be  applied  in  Scotland  than 
elsewhere.     But  you  know  that  it  would 
be  an  experiment  made  on  most  difiicult 
g^und.     And  none  know  this  better  than 
some  who  are  now  leading  the  attack  on 
the  parish  schools.  One  of  the  Free  Church 
leaders  in  the  agitation,  when  referring  to 
the  objection  that  the  same  argument  which 
would  disunite  Church  and  School,  as  re- 
garded  the  Establishment,   would   go  to 
disunite  them  also  as  regarded  the  Free 
Church,  at  once  declared  that  it  formed 
no  part  of  his  intention  to  abandon  their 
own  scheme  until  they  should  see  how  any 
new  system  might  work.     I  advise  joir 
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Lordships  to  adopt  a  similar  prudential 
course.     It  may  be  very  natural  for  the 
Dissonting  Churches  to  desire  this  experi- 
ment should  be  tried  first  on  the  schools 
which  belong  by  their  constitution  to  the 
Established  Church.     But  it  will  be  equally 
natural,  I  think,  for  those  who  are  not  im- 
.pcUod  by  the  same  feelings  U)  make  this 
old  institution  of  the  country  the  last  ra- 
ther than  the  first  object  on  which  experi- 
ments should  be  tried.     For  my  own  part, 
I  can  sincerely  say  that  I  have  no  feeling 
which   would  prevent  me  from  co-opera- 
ting with  the  Free  and  other  Dissenting 
Churches  in  extending  the  means  of  educa- 
tion over  the  wide  fields  which  lie  unoccu- 
pied.     The  British  and  Foreign   School 
Society,  formed  upon  the  basis  of  uniting 
different  Churches  (within  a  certain  limit) 
in  the  cause  of  education,  has,  I  believe, 
had  the  most  beneficial  effect  in  England. 
Scotland  offers  a  most  favourable  field  for 
Buch   an  organisation.      But  whether  on 
this  or  any  other  plan,  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  unite  all  parties  in  the  cause  of 
education,  I  do  feel  much  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  prayer  of  these  petitions  that  your 
Lordships  will  be   very  careful  how  you 
make  any  radical  or  fundamental  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  parochial  schools : 
^nd  the  more  inadequate  they  are  in  point 
of  numbers  to  the  wants  of  the  population, 
the  more  evident  is  is  that,  even  if  less 
liberally  conducted  than  they  are,  the  Es- 
tablished Church  possesses  in  them  no  in- 
ordinate influence  over   the  education  of 
the  country;  and  the  more  evident  also  is 
it  that  our  first  efforts  ought  to  be  directed 
to 'the  vast  fields  which  lie  unoccupied,  ra- 
ther than  to  effecting  radical  change  in  an 
institution  of  such  a  character  as  the  Paro- 
chial Schools.    I  cannot  despair,  my  Lords, 
of  uniting,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  va- 
rious Churches  in  Scotland  in  more  legi- 
timate endeavours  when  I  look  at  such 
publications  as  that  which  I  now  hold  in 
my  hand — a  pamphlet  by  an  able  and  ex- 
cellent minister  of  the  Free  Church,  Dr. 
Buchanan  of  Glasgow.     When  I  find  such 
men  pointing  to  such  facts  as  this — that 
187,0002.  a  year  are  spent  in  Glasgow  on 
pauperism  and  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  crime,  as  against  35,0002.  a  year 
spent  on  all  the  churches  and  schools  put 
together — when,  I  say,  I  find  such  men 
directing  their  attention  to  such  facts,  and 
calling  on  the  various  churches  to  unite  in 
meeting  social  evils  of  such  enormous  mag- 
nitude, I  cannot  despair  of  the  call  being 
responded  to,  and  some  effort  of  ^  oational 


character  being  made  in  the  cause  of  edo^ 
cation. 

My  Lords,  it  has  not  been  ray  object  to 
enter  into  any  details,  but  merely  to  put 
the  House  in  possession  of  some  of  the 
main  bearings  of  the  question  of  National 
Education  in  Scotland.  I  have  avoided 
many  points  of  importance  on  which  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  speak  when  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDO WNE  thank- 
ed the  noble  Duke  for  his  able  and  lucid 
statement.     He  had  himself  had  occasion 
to  be  officially  in  communication  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Scottish  parochiid 
schools,  and  to  have  heard  much  of  them* 
And  although  he  was  far  from  saying  that 
they  were  in  a  perfect  state,  or  sufficiently 
developed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country, 
still  he  should  much  regret  seeing  any  sys- 
tem of  education  attempted  or  adopted  in 
Scotland  the  basis  of  which  should  not  be 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  parochial 
scj^ools — schools  which  had  been  the  means 
of  founding  in  Scotland  that  great  national 
pre-eminence  in  education  which,  for  a  long 
time,  that  country  had  held  in  the  eyes  ot 
the  world.    Entertaining  these  views,  how- 
ever, he  still  could  not  but  regret  that  many 
individuals  connected  with  these   schools 
did  not  seem  prepckred  to  lend  their  influx 
ence  and  exertions  towards  such  an  opening 
of  the  parochial  schools  as  might  enable 
them  to  fulfil,  in  a  larger  degree  than  they 
at  present  could,  the  great  mission  with 
which  they  were  charged — the  education  of 
the  people.  While  he  thus  wished  to  see  the 
parochial  schools  maintained  intact,  as  re- 
garded their  principle,   he  was  far  front 
saying  that  other  institutions  might  not,  at 
the  same  time,  be  made  to  co-operate  with 
the  parochial  system,  and  he  had  seen  with 
admiration  the  efforts  made  by  the  Inde- 
pendent  Church  in  Scotland,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  aggressive  system,  as  it  was 
called,  by  means  of  which  it  was  sought  to 
carry  education  into  the  homes  of  the  igno^ 
rant  and  poor.     He  could  not  sit  down 
without  stating  to  their  Lordships  that  both 
the  Free  and  the  Established  Church  in 
Scotland  had  met  the  efforts  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Privy  Council  in  that  spirit  of 
harmony,  confidence,  and  toleration  which 
had  made    those  efforts  more  suocessfiil 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been,  and 
that  there  existed  a  cordial  and  practical 
co-operat|»n  on  educational  subjects  be- 
tween both  Churches  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

hQBiD  BROUGHAM  thought  tbat|»  aft^ 
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the  moflt  lucid,  useful,  and  rerj  succinct 
speech  delivered  hj  the  noble  Duke,  it  was 
important  that  their  Lordships  should  not 
interfere,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  edu- 
cation in  Scotland,  except  in  the  way  of 
encouragement.  They  might,  without 
meaning  it,  in  the  steps  they  took  for  ex- 
tending the  parish  school  system,  do  some 
detriment  to  what  ought  to  be  preserved 
intact,  and,  therefore,  cautious  legislation 
was  desirable.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that 
the  torch  of  education,  which  had  been  first 
lighted  in  Scotland,  no  longer  yielded  the 
same  light  as  it  had  done  formerly,  and 
that  Switzerland  greatly  exceeded  Scot- 
land, and  the  best  parts  of  Scotland  too, 
in  her  educational  efforts. 

The  petition  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  EBIIGRANT  SHIP 
«  SABRAON." 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTGASHELL  rose 
to  move — 

'*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  for  a  Copy  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings 
affecting  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  the  Sur- 
geon, Superintendent,  Master,  and  OflBoers  of  the 
Emigrant  Ship  Sabnum,  referred  to  in  despatobet 
No.  116  and  No.  242,  from  Governor  C.  A.  Fits- 
roy  to  Earl  Grey,  last  year." 

He  said,  that  his  reason  for  endeavouring 
to  have  those  Minutes  of  Proceedings  pre- 
sented to  the  House  was,  that  he  found 
that  although  thej  were  alluded  to  in  the 
despatches,  they  had  never  jet  been  print- 
ed, and,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, he  thought  it  better  that  thej 
should  be.  Several  letters  upon  the  sub- 
ject had  appeared  in  the  public  papers. 
One  from  the  captain  of  the  Sabraan^  and 
another  from  the  mate — two  parties  who 
were  accused  of  being  participators  in  the 
serious  atrocities  committed  on  board  that 
ressel.  Both  of  them  endeavoured  to  ex- 
culpate themselves.  It  was  not  for  him 
either  to  condemn  or  advocate  their  cause; 
but  he  thought  it  was  highly  necessary 
that  the  subject  should  be  properly  inquired 
into  and  candidly  stated  to  the  public;  the 
more  so,  because  the  captain  complained 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  bring  forward 
his  witnesses  upon  the  investigation  that 
took  place  in  the  colony,  and  that  none  of 
the  witnesses  were  sworn  on  that  occasion. 
Now,  the  charges  made  were  very  serious. 
The  grossest  debaucheries  were  said  to 
have  occurred  openly  on  board  the  vessel, 
and  the  death  of  one  of  the  females  said 
to  have  been  debauched  had  taken  place. 
Surely,  under  such  circumstances,  the  au- 


thorities were  bound  to  hare  ftTamined  tht 
witnesses  on  oath.  There  were  chargn 
of  not  having  supplied  the  emigraots  w^ 
sufficient  food,  ana  that  spirits  were  sold 
on  board  and  given  to  the  females;  ofieiieei 
punishable  under  the  Passengers*  Act  And 
it  was,  besides,  all^^  that  occuireiicci 
had  taken  place  on  board  that  were  too 
horrible  to  be  related.  The  ipnales  de- 
bauched during  the  voyage  consisted  efaiefly 
of  orphan  gins  from  Ireland,  twdve  of 
whom  were  from  Dablin  from  a  fbundliBg 
establishment  there.  The  GoTemment  hai 
promised  that  those  girls  should  be  ears- 
fully  looked  after ;  but  how  had  that  pro- 
mise been  kept  ?  The  surgeon,  who  wu 
bound  to  protect  them,  had  proposed  shortly 
after  the  vessel  sailed  that  the  captain  sad 
the  mates  should  engage  some  of  them  to 
wait  upon  them  as  senrants,  and  the  resuh 
was  of  course  what  might  hare  been  ex- 
pected. One  of  those  girls  who  waited 
upon  the  captain  died  berore  her  arrival  at 
the  colony  of  miscarriaget  as  some  alleged, 
brought  on  by  medicine  given  to  her  ts 

1>rocnre  abortion;  but  as  the  captain  si- 
eged, of  fever.     At  sll  events,  the  giri  lost 
her  life.     She  fell  a  victim.     He  D^^ged 
to  refer  their  Lordships  to  the  papers  rels- 
tive  to  emigration  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  31st  July,  1849, 
page  27,  where  they  would  find  the  charges 
against  the  captain  and  officers.     Under 
the  seventh  charge  it  was  alleg^  that  the 
captain  had  failed  to  prevent  unrestrided 
intercourse  between  the  officers  and  saikn 
and  the  females  on  board;   that  he  had 
taken  one  girl  to  wait  upon  himself,  snd 
that  she  had  died  from  the  effects  of  mis- 
carriage before  the  arrival  of  the  ship  st 
her  destination.     Another  giri  was  named 
who  had*been  debauched  during  the  voy- 
age, and  who  was  then  an  inmate  of  s 
notorious  brothel  in  the  colony;  and  sa- 
other,  who  also  had  waited  upon  the  eap* 
tain,  had  been  seen  in  a  situation  wludi 
left  no  doubt  that  she  also  was  reoeivisg 
the  wages  of  prostitution.     The  charges 
against  the  third  mate  were  found  to  have 
been  fully  proved,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  the  usual  gratuities  should  be  with- 
held from  the  captain  and  the  other  officers 
named.     Now,  he  wanted  to  know  had  any 
inquiry  taken  place  into  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  orphan  girl  ?     Had  the  yeesel 
been  homeward  bound,  there  would  have 
been  a  coroner's  inquest  held  in  this  coos* 
try.     But  here  was  a  case  which  woald 
never  have  been  brought  before  their  Loid- 
ships  and  the  public,  li  he  had  not  tsksa  it 
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up.  [Earl  Gret  :  Hear,  hear !]  To  the  pre- 
sent hour  the  Duhlin  poor-law  guardians, 
he  helieved,  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
unfortunate  party  who  fell  a  Tictim  upon 
the  voyage.  He  wished  to  let  it  be  known 
to  them  and  to  her  friends  and  connexions, 
if  she  had  any,  and  that  the  publication  of 
the  facts  might  also  serve  as  a  safeguard 
for  time  to  come  to  other  poor  unfortunate 
females  who  should  not  be  suffered  to  run 
such  a  risk.  For  these  reasons,  he  thought 
it  was  necessary  that  the  returns  should  be 
granted,  in  order  that  others  should  not 
trust  to  the  promises  made  by  officials. 
He  did  not  expect  that  any  objection  would 
be  made  by  the  noble  Earl.  The  only 
objection  he  knew  of  that  might  be  possi- 
bly offered  was,  that  the  returns  would  be 
too  voluminous;  but  he  could  not  admit 
that  to  be  a  valid  objection  in  such  a  case. 
Upon  a  former  occasion,  he  had  mentioned, 
as  stated  in  the  official  documents,  that 
the  surgeon-superintendent  of  one  of  the 
emigration  vessels,  the  Equestrian,  **  had 
not  shown  sufficient  energy."  That  gen- 
tleman had  called  upon  him  and  shown  him 
the  highest  possible  testimonials  of  ability 
and  perfect  fitness  for  the  office  of  surgeon- 
superintendent.  He  (the  Earl  of  Mount- 
cashell)  was  very  anxious  to  do  perfect 
justice  to  every  one,  and  therefore  he  took 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  stating 
the  fact.  Of  course,  he  could  not  tell 
whether  the  gentleman  was  deficient  in 
energy  or  not.  He  had  merely  stated  what 
was  the  information  which  he  had  received 
from  papers  laid  by  the  Government 
on  the  table  of  the  House ;  and  the  sur- 
geon had  shown  him  the  highest  testi- 
monials to  the  contrary,  and  had  requested 
him  to  mention  the  fact.  But  he  wished 
to  do  no  man  wrong;  he  was  merely  anx- 
ious to  guard  the  emigrants.  There  was 
another  explanation  also  which  he' was  de- 
sirous to  offer.  He  had  stated  upon  the 
last  occasion  that  the  emigrants  were  badly 
supplied  with  water  and  provisions.  That 
the  water  was  bad,  and  that  1,800  tierces 
of  salt  American  beef,  and  2,000  barrels 
of  pork  of  very  inferior  quality  had  been 
sola  in  Liverpool,  there  was  every  reason 
to  suppose,  for  the  use  of  Australian 
emigrant  ships  out  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don. These  parties  denied  that  the  in- 
ferior provisions  were  shipped  on  board 
emigrant  ships.  He  had  mentioned  no 
names ;  he  never  dreamed  of  hurting 
the  feelings  or  interests  of  any  one.  He 
had  received  a  visit  from  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Sons,  an  emi- 
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nent  house  in  the  City,  who  begged  him 
to  state  that  they  were  not  to  blame  in  the 
matter  —  that  they  had  purchased  900 
tierces  of  the  beef  alluded  to,  but  not  with 
the  intention  of  putting  it  on  board  any 
emigrant  vessel.  They  submitted  to  him  a 
statement  to  show  that  they  were  obliged 
to  keep  meat  of  all  descriptions,  and  va- 
rieties, and  prices,  to  suit  their  various  cus- 
tomers, and  that  they  were  chiefly  foreign 
vessels  that  took  the  lower  brands  ;  that 
he  might  trust  to  their  high  character  for 
the  truth  of  their  statements  ;  that  they 
were  well  known  in  the  City,  and  that 
their  word  might  be  entirely  relied  upon. 
However,  as  he  had  said  before,  he  merely 
mentioned  the  facts  that  he  had  received, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  the  inferior  meat 
had  been  sold  in  Liverpool,  as  he  had 
stated.  Another  matter  also  to  which  h^ 
should  allude,  in  explanation,  was  this: 
He  had  that  morning  received  a  letter, 
signed  *•  G.  Sparkes,  M.D.,  Fmsbury- 
place,*'  and  dated  the  22nd  March  instant, 
relative  to  the  case  of  the  Mary  Anne, 
which  had  sailed  for  New  Zealand  in  the 
year  1841,  of  which  he  had  spoken  upon 
the  last  occasion.  Dr.  Sparkes  stated  that, 
as  Government  Medical  Inspector,  he  had 
been  down  at  Gravesend  on  the  preceding 
day,  where  he  had  met  the  officer  of  the 
Diana,  Mr.  Lamprell — who  had  written 
the  letter  to  the  Times,  denying,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  formerly  chief 
mate  of  the  Mary  Anne,  the  charges 
made  by  him  (the  Earl  of  Mountcashell) — 
and  that  Mr.  Lamprell  had  informed  him 

that  it  was  the  second  mate,  Mr.  G , 

who  had  been  guilty  of  the  disgraceful 
conduct  erroneously  attributed  to  the  first 
mate,  and  that  he  died  some  time  after  his 
elopement  with  the  wife  of  a  military  mai). 
He  (the  Earl  of  Mountcashell)  would  not 
mention  the  man*s  name  in  full,  as  he  was 
dead ;  but  he  thought  it  right  to  state  the 
information  received  from  Dr.  Sparkes,  in 
order  that  Mr.  Bell's  character  might  not 
suffer  under  a  wrong  imputation.  Another 
matter  also  he  should  allude  to.  When  he 
mentioned  the  case  of  the  four  girls  on 
board  the  Eitmilies,  who  were  flogged  for 
misconduct — ^he  had  no  doubt  their  con- 
duct was  very  outrageous,  one  of  them 
having  struck  the  matron,  but  he  denied 
that  flogging  was  a  fit  or  proper  punishment 
for  women — the  noble  Earl,  replying,  said 
that  all  they  received  was  a  few  strokes 
across  the  neck.  But  he  (the  Earl  of 
Mountcashell)  would  prove  that  it  was  a 
more  serious  punishment.    He  had  a  letter 
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from  one  of  the  girls  on  board.     She  was  ;  the  proper  discharge  of  the  datiet ;  Vit 
not  one  of  those  flogged,  but  she  witnessed  j  many  others  were  unfit.     The  noUe  £aii 
the  flogging,  and  she  said,  "Some  of  the  ,'  then  threw  out  yarioaa  BUggestions  as  to 
girls  were  put  in  irons  and  flogged  ;  their  •  the  future  management  of  cODTict  ships, 
names  were  Phoebe    Spooner,    Margaret   such  as  better    remuneration  to  mediesl 
Mack,  Catherine  Morgan,  and  Jane  Dow-  j  men,  paying  more  regard  to  the  enforce- 
ling.**     And  if  their  Lordships  would  give  ,  ment  of  the  penalties  imposed  under  tht 
him   a   Committee,   he  would  prove   the   Passengers'  Act,   taking  g^reater  precan- 
fact,  that  these  girls  were  stripped  to  the   tions  in  the  selection  of  surgeons,  giTing 
waist,  and  flogged  on  their  bare  backs,   at  all  times  the  preference  to  married  meo; 
and  that  the  captain  said  they  were  not  hit  I  passing  an  Act  for    the    more    summaij 
hard  enough,  and  desired  another  person  {  punishment    of    the    crime    of    seducing 
to  take  the  rope  and  strike  harder,  the  j  women  on  board  ;  and  that  of  granting  of 
surgeon    standing    by  and    holding  their  .  medals  to  well-conducted  female  emigrants, 
arms.      The    carpenter,  by  order  of  the   to  be  taken  from  them  on  anj  occasion  ol 
captain,  then    made   hatches   into   which   subsequent  misconduct  during  the  passage, 
they  were  put,  and  which  were  so  contrived,    or  afterwards.     He  begged,  in  conclnsioD, 
that  they  could  neither  stand  upright,  sit,    to  state  that  if  no  remedy  should  be  pro- 
nor  lie  down  in  them  ;  that  the  carpenter ,  vided  for  the  present   state  of  things,  he 
eventually,  upon    his    own  responsibility,  i  would  take  up  the  matter  from   Session 
took  a  board  or  two  away,  in  order  that  |  to  Session,  and  he  never  would  be  quiet 
they  mi^ht  be  able  to  stand  upright.    The  ,  till  some  remedy  was  provided  for  Uieie 
Burgeon  s  conduct,  too,  was  most  repre-  j  abuses,  which  were  a  disgrace  to  a  Chris- 
hensible.     If  he  had  kept  a  journal,  as  it   tian  land,  and  which  he  did   not  believe 
was  his  duty  to  do,  it  would  then  have   e^^sted  in  any  other  countrj.       He  con- 
been  seen  that  there  was  as  much  besti- 1  eluded  by  moving  for  the  production  of  the 
ality  and  brutality  on  board  that  vessel  as  •  minutes  of  evidence  taken  in  the  case  of 
on  board  any  other  of  which  he  had  spoken. !  the  emigrant  ship  Scibrcum, 
But  he  had  still  another  proof  for  the  noble  I      Eahl  GREY  complained  that  the  noble 
Earl.     Here,  said  the  noble  Lord  [pulling  ,  Earl  had  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
cut  a  piece  of  platted  rope,  the  thickness ,  the  attention  of  the  House  in  making  a 
of  a  mans  little  finger,  about  two  feet  and  series  of  charges  which  were  most  futile  in 
a  half  in  length,  from  his  pocket],  is  the  \  their  nature,  and  of  which   it  might  with 
identical  rope  with  which  the  girls  were  ;  perfect  propriety   be   termed  idle  gossip, 
flogged.    It  had  been  brought  to  him  by  a  .  which  had    been   collected    from    various 
person  who  was  on  board,  and  who  had  \  quarters;  and  he  should  not  occupy  their 
seen  it  used  upon  them.     He  wished  that ,  Lordships'  attention  many  minutes  in  as- 
the  noble  Earl  would  be  more  cautious  in  i  suring  them  that  there  was  scarcely  one  of 
his  assertions,  and  in  his  mode  of  replying,  I  those  statements  which  had  a  particle  of 
when  he  got  up  to  answer  him.    Of  course, ;  foundation  in  fact.     With  regard  to  the 
there  was  more  attention  paid  to  what  he  ;  noble  Earl's  Motion  for  the  production  of 
said  than  was  paid  to  what  was  said  by  one  ;  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  respecting  the 
who  was  not  in  an  official  situation,  and ,  conduct  of  the  officers  connected  with  the 
he,  therefore,  ought  to  make  himself  mas-  ;  ship  Sabraon,  he  begged  to  say  that,  be- 
ter  of  the  subject,  before  asserting  that  j  lieving  as  he  did  that  no  good  purpose  conld 
all  they  received  was  a  few  strokes  across  i  possibly  be  served  by  the  production  of 
the  neck.     He  trusted  that,  at  all  events,  i  those  minutes,  he  could  not  reconcile  it 
the  noble  Earl  would  take  such  measures   with  his  sense  of  duty  to  accede  to  the 


as  would  prevent  their  ever  again  hear- 
ing of  such  things  being  done  on  board 
emigrant  ships.  Ho  (the  Earl  of  |^ount- 
cashell)  had  brought  forward  several 
charges,  but  he  could  bring  forward  many 


wished  to  make  it  appear  that  he  (the  Earl 
of  Mountcashell)  wanted  to  charge  all 
medical  men  appointed  to  emigrant  ships 


noble  Earl's  application.  The  noble  Earl 
had  not  made  out  his  case  in  a  satisfsctoiy 
manner.  He  had  omitted  to  explain  the 
particular  object  that  he  had  in  view  in 
making  this  application,  nor  had  he  men- 


more.     The  noble  Earl,  the  other  night,    tioncd  any  one  beneficial  result  which  cooU 


ensue  from  an  acquiescence  in  it.  The  one 
case  of  abuse  and  misconduct  which  hsrl 
unhappily  taken  place  on  board  of  the  &i> 


with  incompetency.     He  begged  to  say  he  [  hraon  was  undoubtedly  most  lamentable 
wanted  to  do  no  such  thing,    He  Vtiew  \  wi^  ^v^^^tws.^^.    TWi  \t  was  fiiiriy 
naDj  medical  men  wbo  wew  ^er,  %t  t«WxW*'*  «^^V,.^«iv,p«si*«^,«A  ' 
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reflected  a  great  discredit  on  aU  who  were 
concerned  in  it,  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
questioned;  but  he  begged  leare  to  remind 
tiie  noble  Earl  that  the  case  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  minute  and  rigorous  inres- 
tigation  a  long  time  ago,  and  that  it  had 
been  definitely  disposed  of.  No  sooner  had 
the  ship  arrired  at  Sydney,  than  the  whole 
alfair  was  examined  into  with  the  most 
sealous  care  and  the  strictest  minuteness. 
The  evidence  that  was  taken  down  on  the 
occasion  of  ^t  investigation  was  published 


spirits;  that  tiiey  had  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, very  well  treated  during  the  royage; 
and  that  no  serious  case  of  abuse  or  mis> 
conduct  had  come  under  their  notice,  ex- 
cept that  one  on  board  the  Sctbraon,  which 
all  concurred  in  condemning  and  deploring. 
In  attestation  of  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments, he  might  refer  to  an  article  which 
had  been  recently  published  in  the  columns 
of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald — ^the  lead- 
ing paper  in  the  colony,  and  a  journal 
which  had  been  always  distingubhed  for 


in  Sydney,  where  alone  ite  publication  could  the  very  unreasonable  severity  with  which 
be  attended  with  any  beneficial  conse-  ^  it  animadverted  upon  the  proceedings  of 
qnences;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  inves-  |  ^e  emigration  commissioners  and  agents, 
ligation  was,  that  the  charterers  of  the  ship  '  [The  nc^le  Earl  read  an  extract  from  the 
were  mulcted  in  no  less  a  sum  than  500L  paper  in  question,  which  was  in  effect  that 
Thus  the  case  was  summarily  and  defini-  |  the  last  report  of  Mr.  Merewether  had  pro- 
tively  disposed  of.  The  only  result  that  duced  upon  the  writer's  mind  the  convio- 
would  follow  from  the  republication  of  the  tioo  that,  as  regarded  the  judicious  selection 
evidence  now,  at  a  very  considerable  ex-  |  of  emigrants,  the  treatment  they  received 
pense  to  the  country,  would  be  that  the  j  on  the  passage,  and  the  means  adopted  to 
evidence  so  republished  would  be  as  so  insure  them  a  fair  start  upon  their  arrival 
much  waste  paper  on  their  Lordships'  in  the  colony,  the  emigration  of  last  year 
table.  Nobody  would  read  the  bulky  vo- 1  had  been  conducted  in  a  manner  greatly 
lume  except  the  noble  Earl  himself,  and  superior  to  that  in  which  any  emigration  to 
he  (Eari  Grey)  had  already  informed  him  those  shores  in  former  years  had  been  ar- 
that  a  full  copy  lay  at  the  Colonial  Office,  |  ranged.  The  writer  also  observed  that 
which  the  noble  Eui  might  read  whenever  j  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  deny  that  the 
he  pleased.  He  was  sure  that  if  there  report  evidenced  the  great  ability  and  dili<^ 
were  more  of  Aeir  Lord^ips  present,  they  '  genoe  of  the  emigration  agents,  and 
would  concur  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  |  proved,  as  did  also  the  facts  that  had  come 
if,  under  these  circumstances,  he  were  to  to  hb  own  knowledge,  that  the  whole  busi- 
consent  to  saddle  the  public  with  the  ex-  neas  of  that  officer  s  departmcmt  was  con* 
penae  of  reprinting  tbe  evidence,  he  should  ducted  with  admirable  order  and  good 
be  pursuing  a  course  which  was  anything  sense.]  Such  was  the  testimony  of  men 
but  cottsistent  with  fhis  tlnty.  He  ddd  not  |  who  lived  on  the  spot,  «nd  who  spoke,  not 
think  it  at  aH  necessary  to  follow  the  noble  from  hearsay  or  vague  report,  but  accord- 
Lord  thi^ugh  hb   lengthened  statement,   ing  to  the  impresuons  produced  upon  their 


nor  to  allude  to  those  assertions  of  his. 


minds  by  what  they  personaUy  witnessed. 


which  were  but  repetitions  of  what  he  had  .  Tbe  noble  Earl  boasted  of  having  done 
stated  on  former  occasions.  He  might  be  considerable  good  by  the  part  he  had  taken 
permitted,  however,  to  make  one  or  two  j  on  this  question,  but  he  (Earl  Grey), 
observations  to  show  that  the  noble  Earl,   though  he  was  willing  to  give  the  noble 


actuated  no  doubt  by  the  purest  motives. 


Earl  the  fullest  credit  for  meritorious  mo- 


had  nevertheless  been  misled  by  othen  tives,  was  inclined  to  believe  that,  so  far 
into  making  statements  which  were  not  at  frcm  domg  good,  he  had  effected  a  great 
all  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  !  deal  of  harm.  By  the  too  easy  credulity 
whole  tone  and  tenor  lof  the  evidence  with  which  he  aUowed  himself  to  be  misled 
that  had  been  laid  before  their  Lord-  by  the  erroneous  levresentations  which  had 
ships  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  went  reached  him  from  aisingenuous  and  inter- 
to  show  that  those  who  were  connected  i  ested  parties,  he  had  inflicted  a  grievous 
with  the  conduct  of  emigration  had  for  the  '  injustice  on  many  deservii^  persons.  On 
most  part  discharged  tlrair  du^  in  a  most '  tlie  fisith  of  an  anonymous  statement  which 
exemplary  manner.  The  report  of  the! had  appeared  ra  an  obscure  paper  (the 
emigration  agents  in  New  South  Wales  '  Auitralian  ifetet),  respecting  the  conduct 
went  most  distinctly  to  show  that  the  emi-  '  of  the  captain  of  the  ship,  John  Mann,  he 
grants  last  year  had  been  most  judiciously  >  had  made  charges  against  that  officer  which 
selected;  that  they  had  arrived  vt  their  j  were  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to 
iestination  in  good  heaMi  .and  hi  good  Us  charaoter,  <SBBd  which  ha  ^«A  %^v^ 
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The  Bubject  of  national  edacation  is,  in 
Scotland  as  well  as  elsewhere,  beset  with 
many  difficulties.  But  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance peculiar  to  that  country,  with 
reference  to  which  the  whole  of  those  diffi- 
culties must  be  yiewed,  and  according  to 
the  view  we  take  of  which  they  may  be 
either  diminished  or  increased.  The  cir- 
cumstance I  allude  to  is  this — that  in  Scot- 
land there  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  system 
of  education,  national  in  its  origin  and  ob- 
ject, and,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  national 
in  its  character  and  effect.  A  party  has 
been  formed  in  Scotland,  composed  of 
somewhat  heterogeneous  materials,  who 
appear  to  think  that  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  is  to  upset  this  system  altogether, 
and  to  substitute  some  other  in  its  stead. 
What  that  other  system  is  to  be  has  not 
been  so  distinctly  stated;  and  I  suspect 
that  the  suffrages  which  are  united  in  pull- 
ing down,  would  be  by  no  means  equally 
united  in  building  up.  Now,  my  Lords, 
the  petitions  which  I  haye  the  honour  to 
lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  do  not  pray 
that  your  Lordships  will  take  no  steps  to 
extend  education  in  Scotland — they  do  not 
pray  that  you  will  take  no  steps  to  improve 
the  education  already  existing.  They  pray 
only  that  this  House  will  agree  to  no  mea- 
sure inrolying  any  radical  or  fundamental 
change  in  the  constitution  of  those  schools 
which  by  law  are  placed  in  connexion  with 
the  Established  Church;  and  to  this  point 
it  is  my  intention  strictly  to  confine  the 
obsenrations  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing to  the  House. 

My  Lords,  the  parochial  system  of  Scot- 
land, considered  merely  as  an  institution  of 
the  law,  is  of  no  very  ancient  date;  al- 
though a  date  with  which  we  connect  not 
a  few  of  the  institutions  which  we  value 
most — I  mean  the  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  Revolution.  But  to  under- 
stand the  real  character  of  this  system, 
we  must  go  much  further  back.  It  was 
at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland  that  the  parochial  system 
was  first  planned,  and  submitted  by  the 
Reformers  for  the  adoption  of  the  State; 
and,  although  it  was  not  then  adopted  by 
Parliament,  but  was  left  to  the  unaided 
exertions  and  authority  of  the  Church,  yet 
to  a  large  extent  it  was  carried  by  these 
into  practical  effect;  and  the  subsequent 
statutes  enforcing  this  system  can  only  be 
considered  as  giving  the  sanction  of  law  to 
a  system  which  had  been  first  conceived 
and  already  carried   into  effect  \>^  \V\e 


by  dwelling  on  the  advantages  whidi 
system  has  conferred  on  Scotland.  Tov 
Lordships  have  all  at  least  a  general  im- 
pression that  hitherto,  at  least,  that  oomi- 
try  has  been  somewhat  before  others  in  tlit 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  its 
people;  and  you  have  all  a  further  impres- 
sion that  this  result  has  not  been  nncoii- 
nected  with  the  parochial  schools.  Bnt  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  allow  that  this  sys- 
tem must  now  be  considered  mainly  with 
reference  to  two  great  changes  of  cireimi- 
stances — the  increase  of  population  and 
the  progress  of  dissent. 

Tour  Lordships  are  of  course  aware  that 
at  various  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  secUons  have  spHt  off 
from  her  communion  and  formed  indepen- 
dent bodies.     I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  what 
the  causes  of  these  divisions  have  been; 
but  I  am  anxious  to  direct  jour  attention 
to  one  peculiarity  which  belongs  to  theo. 
The  differences  between  the  Established 
Church  and  those  bodies  which  have  separ- 
ated most  widely  from  her,  are  not  only  less, 
but  are  as  nothing  to  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  members  of  the  same 
body,  included  in  the  wide  embrace  of  the 
Church  of  England.    Not  only  do  these  dif- 
ferences not  refer  to  matters  of  doctrine, 
but  not  even,  for  the  most  part,  to  mattefi 
of  discipline.     They  have  reference  chiefly 
to  the  lawfulness  of  the  connexion,  and  the 
degree  of  connexion  lawful  between  Choreh 
and  State.     Now,  my   Lords,  mark  the 
consequences  of  this  fact  on  the  questioo 
of  education.     When  the    Dissenters   of 
Scotland  send  their  children  to  the  paro- 
chial schools,  they  find  there  precisely  the 
same  religious  teaching — the  same  Cate- 
chisms and  forms  of  faith  which  thej  them- 
selves approve  of,  and  on  which  in  their 
own  schools  they  would  conduct  the  religi- 
ous education  of  their  children.     The  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  the  children  of 
all  sects  have  freely  attended  the  parish 
schools,  and  I  have  evidence   before  me 
(with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  the  House, 
though  it  is  evidence  taken  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House)  showing  that  on  all 
hands  it  has  been  freely  acknowledged  that 
Dissenters  find  in  the  parish  schools  no 
other  teaching  than  that  of  which  they 
themselves  approve;  and  that  no  attempt 
has  ever  been  made,  as  indeed  none  such 
is  possible,  to  influence  the  minds  of  their 
children  on  those  more  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult points  on  which  alone  they  (for  the  most 
\i^T\]\  ^\S^T  ix^m  ih^  EstabUshed  Chnreh. 


Church  itself.  I  sbaU  not  dcla\n  i\ieliouw\^\iV\  ^\w3V^wii\\.^^vt^xwsv%x»s^^ 
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illustrative  of  the  large  and  liberal  spirit  in 
which  those  schools  hare  been  conducted, 
were  I  not  to  mention  the  cases  in  which 
the  Church  has  been  called  upon  to  deal 
with  the  children  of  a  very  different  com- 
munion. Your  Lordships  are,  of  course, 
aware  that  there  are  several  districts  in 
Scotland,  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  and  Is- 
lands, in  which  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
element  exists;  and  in  these  districts  the 
General  Assembly  laid  down  a  rule  with 
reference  to  their  own  schools,  which  are 
still  more  entirely  than  the  parish  schools 
under  the  control  of  the  Established 
Church,  that  the  children  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  to  be  freely  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  the  general  education  g^ven 
in  the  schools,  without  insisting  on  their 
receiving  any  religious  instruction  to  which 
their  parents  or  priests  might  object. 

Such  being  the  position  of  the  parochial 
schools  with  reference  to  Protestant  dis- 
sent, and  such  being  the  large  and  liberal 
spirit  in  which  the  system  is  conducted 
with  reference  to  those  even  who  differ 
most  wisely  from  the  Established  Church, 
I  needly  hardly  explain  to  the  House  that 
the  agitation  which  has  been  raised  of  late 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  parochial  system, 
is  one  which  is  founded  in  the  main — I  do 
not  wish  to  use  any  irritating  or  offensive 
expression — on  those  feelings  which  all 
Dissenters  bear  to  all  Established  Churches, 
especially  to  those  which  they  have  lately 
left,  and  from  which  they  differ  least.  Of 
course,  however,  such  are  not  the  grounds 
on  which  the  movement  must  ostensibly 
rest:  other  grounds  have  undoubtedly  been 
put  forward.  One  argument  I  have  heard 
used  is  this — being  in  fact  the  same  argu- 
ment which  has  been  always  used  against 
Established  Churches — that  what  is  sup- 
ported by  all  should  be  open  to  all.  I  have 
but  one  objection  to  make  to  this  argu- 
ment; at  least  one  only  with  which  I  shall 
now  trouble  the  House — that  it  involves 
two  mis-statements  of  fact.  First,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  parochial  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  all — they  are  supported  by  en- 
dowments raised  exclusively  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  land;  and,  secondly,  they  are 
already  open  to  all.  I  do  not,  indeed,  con- 
tend, that  the  endowment  either  of  Estab- 
lished Churches  or  of  established  schools 
are  independent  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  I  never  can  allow  that  they 
stand  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
grants  made  out  of  the  public  Treasury 
under  the  ordinary  votes  of  the  Legia- 
lature. 


Well,  but,  my  Lords,  I  have  heard  an- 
other argument  put  forward.  The  party 
of  purely  secular  educationists,  or  those 
who  wish  to  separate  entirely  religious 
from  secular  education,  are,  I  believe,  a 
very  small  party  in  Scotland.  But  an  in- 
termediate ground  has  been  taken  by  those 
who  seek  only  to  overthrow  the  connexion 
between  the  parochial  schools  and  the  Es- 
tablished Church;  and  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  Scotch  people  that 
this  ground  has  taken  the  form  of  a  dog- 
matic affirmation,  as  if,  on  a  point  of  ab- 
stract principle,  that  there  is  no  legitimate 
connexion  between  Church  and  School — 
that  the  "  schoolmaster  (for  so  it  has  been 
expressed)  has  no  locus  iUxndi  on  the  Word 
of  God.*'  I  shall  certainly  not  detain  the 
House  by  any  argument  on  this  point.  I 
am  glad,  however,  of  this  opportunity  of 
declaring  my  distinct  conviction,  that  of  all 
the  duties  incumbent  on  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  all  the  branches  into  which  it 
may  be  divided,  one  of  the  first  and 
most  sacred  of  all  is  that  of  seeing  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 
And,  my  Lords,  I  never  can  admit  that 
the  rights  of  parents  are  incompatible  with 
this  duty  on  the  part  of  Churches.  The 
one  has  been  ingeniously  pitted  against 
the  other  in  a  recent  manifesto  put  forth 
in  Scotland.  A  strong  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  parents  is  made  to  cover  the 
attack  on  the  connexion  between  Church 
and  School.  My  Lords,  no  one  would  be 
more  determined  than  I  would  be  to  up- 
hold the  most  absolute  liberty  of  consci- 
ence on  the  part  of  all,  and,  as  involved  in 
this,  the  undoubted  rights  of  parents  in 
respect  to  the  religious  instroction  of  their 
children.  And  if  I  am  asked  how  I  would 
reconcile  the  rights  of  parents  with  the 
duties  of  Churches,  I  should  point  to  the 
parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  as. I  have 
already  explained  their  operation  to  the 
House.  Ui^der  that  system,  religions  in- 
struction, according  to  certain  known  and 
definite  forms,  is  made  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation offered  ;  and  the  onus  of  objecting 
to  that  instruction  is  thrown  upon  the 
parent.  His  objection,  if  stated,  is  re- 
spected— as  it  ought  to  be.  But  your 
Lordships  will  observe  the  enormous  differ- 
ence between  giving  no  religious  instruc- 
tion except  such  as  parents  may  demand^ 
and  forbearing  to  g^ve  any  reUgious  in- 
struction to  which  the  parents  may  take  it 
on  themselves  to  object.  In  the  UaAax 
caae  yoii  \xviq  wcck^  ^^cwcvVj — =wjX\s^«t^42^ 
that  ikke  o\>\%c\^OTL\a  VonaA  fld^  ^ 
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Mr.  HUME  said,  that  it  would  be  much  |  of  hon.  Members  on  his  tide  of  die  How, 
better  if  they  repealed  every  Act  canuect-  and  afford  greater  aatisfaciioD  to  the  eolo- 
ed  with  these  colouies,  and  passed  a  simple  '  nists,  who  had  entcoteixied  great  objeetioa 
one  for  them.     If  they  left  things  as  they   to  nominees. 


were,  it  would  only  lead  to  inextricable  dif- 
ficulty and  confusion. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  2, 

Mr.  WALPOLE  rose  to  move  the  omia- 
sion  of  the  clause,  when 


Mr.  MOWATT  was  of  pinnioii  that  it 
was  a  question  of  compsrstiYelj  little  mo- 
ment whether  the  eoloDies  hsd  one  or  tve 
chambers,  provided  the  poirer  wsa  left  witk 
them  of  deciding  which  thej  wonM  have. 
The  only  blemish  in  this  Bill  was  the 
Mr.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  had  a  ques-  clause  which  they  were  now  diacnssing,  is 
tion  to  put  to  the  noble  Lord  respecting  |  which  it  was  proposed  to  nominate  one- 
the  filling  up  of  the  blank  in  this  clause  third  of  the  council  proposed  bj  the  Bill, 
with  *' one-third"  of  .nominated  members,  and  afterwards  providea  thst  uie  eukay 
which  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  an-  should  make  such  alterations  as  tbej 
swered  before  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem-  thought  proper  —  the  Terj  power  of  ex- 
her  for  Midhurst  brought  forward  his  pro-  |  presing  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  bmng 
position.  As  the  clause  was  framed,  one- :  taken  from  the  colonists  bj  the  introdoe- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  legislative  |  tion  of  the  Crown  nominees  into  the  coos- 
council  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  cil.  He  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
Crown;  but  he  believed  it  was  intended ,  Government  intended  to  adhere  to  that 
that  of  these  only  one-half  or  one-sixth  of  part  of  the  Bill  with  respect  to  Crown  no* 
the  whole  chamber  might  be  officials.     As   minees  ? 

the  Act  was  framed,  however,  it  was  Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  House 
doubtful  whether  the  whole  one-third  might ,  would  recollect  that  originally  the  legisla- 
not  be  officials.  He  wished  to  know  from  tive  council  of  New  South  Walea  was  alto- 
the  noble  Lord  whether  one-third  or  one- !  gether  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  no 
sixth  only  might  be  officials  ?  ,  person  could  sit  in  that  council  except  by 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  he  con-  appointment  from  the  Crown.  Thai  stats 
sidered  the  present  Bill  would  have  the  ef- !  of  things  had  been  altered  bj  a  subseqaest 
feet  of  limiting  the  number  of  persons ,  Act  of  Parliament,  and  two-thirda  of  the 
holding  office  among  those  nominated  by  whole  body  were  allowed  to  be  electedt 
the  Crown  to  one-half.  That,  certainly,  one-third  still  remaining  in  the  nomination 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  in  of  the  Crown.  The  proposal  of  the  hos. 
framing  the  Bill,  but  he  was  not  able  to  Member  was  to  alter  alU^ther  that  con- 
state whether,  legally,  the  words  of  the  stitution,  and  to  have  one  legUlatiTe  coun- 
Act  would  bear  that  interpretation;  if  he .  cil,  excluding  all  members  nominated  by 
found  that  they  would  not,  he  would  take  ,  the  Crown.  An  alteration  of  that  nature 
care  that  some  words  should  be  inserted   would  be  a  very  extensive  one,  and  one  lo 


which  he  was  not  prepared  to  assent, 
Mr.  MOWATT  said,  that  in  that  case 


which  would  fully  carry  out  his  views. 

Sir  W.  MOLESWORTH  thought  that 
the  uncertainty  of  the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  !  he  would  move  the  Amendment  of 
meaning  of  this  clause  afforded  a  pretty  .  he  had  given  noticCt  namely,  the  omissiea 
strong  proof  of  the  necessity  of  simplifying  of  such  part  of  Clause  2  as  leaves  to  Her 
the  Bill.  Majesty  the  nomination  of  one-third  part 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  he  had  of  the  number  of  the  monbers  of  the  legis- 
referred  only  to  the  legal  interpretation  of  lative  council.  He  admitted  that  the  al- 
the  words;  he  did  not  consider  that  he  was  !  teration  he  proposed  was  an  important  one, 
lawyer  enough  to  give  an  opinion  upon  '  but  its  only  effect  wonld  bo  to  leave  the 
such  a  subject.     The  views  of  Her  Majes-   legislative  assembly  free  to  declare  whs- 


ty's  Government  had  been  clearly  enough 
stated. 

Mr.  HUME  thought,  that  as  the  Bill 
proposed  to  give  two  elective  councils  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  Australian  colonies  should  be 
dealt  with  in  a  different  manner.  If  the 
power  of  appointing  the  Crown  nominees 


ther  in  their  opinion  it  was  desirable  or 
otherwise  that  there  should  he  in  it  an  offi- 
cial person  or  persons  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  He  believed  the  ooloniats  were  at 
prosent  indifferent  whether  there  should  be 
a  single  or  double  chamber.  Bat  he  was 
of  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member   for   Sheffield,   that  that  House 


were  removed,  he  believed   the  measure  |  should  consider,  not  only  what  the  colony 
would  meet  with  the  general  concurrence   might  desire  at  the  present  time*  bat^ 
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guided  by  the  experieDce  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature,  should  consider  what  constitu- 
tion was  likely  to  work  best  for  them  at 
all  times ;  therefore  he  did  not  think  that 
they  should  be  bound  by  the  expression  of 
public  opinion  at  that  moment  in  New 
South  Wales.  However  strange  it  might 
appear,  he  thought  that  the  introduction 
of  a  body  of  Frenchmen  would  be  less  pre- 
judicial to  the  healthy  working  of  the  con- 
stitution than  a  body  of  nominated  mem- 
bers amounting  to  one-third.  For  these 
reasons,  he  moved  that  the  Crown  should 
not  have  the  power  of  nominating  one- 
third  of  the  members. 

Amendment  proposed,  page  3,  line  12, 
to  leave  out  from  the  words  **  Governors 
and  Council"  to  the  end  of  the  clause. 

Mr.    LABOUCHERE    considered  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  as  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
before  the  Committee.     The  object  of  the 
Bill  was  not  to  make  new  constitutions  for 
the  colonies,  but  to  take  those  constitu- 
tions to  which  they  had  reason  to  believe 
the  people  of  the  colonies  were  attached, 
uid  enable  them  to  build  upon  those  foun- 
dations  such   improvements   as  time  and 
experience  might  suggest  to  them.     The 
opinon  which  bad  been  expressed  by  the 
colonBts  was  not  against  any  particular 
form  (f  constitution,  but  against  any  plan 
being  sjnt  out  to  them  by  this  country  dif- 
ferent I'om  that  which  they  then  enjoyed, 
without  \heir  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  expresang  their  opinion  upon  its  merits, 
lie  did  no  feel  called  upon  to  argue  upon 
this  stage  «f  the  Bill  whether  the  proposed 
constitutionwas  a  good  one  or  the  reverse, 
or  whether  he  power  of  nomination  should 
or  should  net  continue  in  the  Crown.     He 
was  satisfied,  from  the  inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations wakh  he  had  been  able  to  make 
upon  the  su)ject,  that  the  safest  course  for 
the  Commit^e  to  follow  would  be  to  con- 
firm the  powrs  which  the  colonists  already 
possessed,  ail  give  to  them  fresh  powers 
to  make  such  ilterations  hereafter  as  they 
might  deem  a^isable.     He  altogether  ob- 
jected to  the  ^gislature  of  this  country 
taking  it  upon  tself  to   decide  questions 
which  the  colonits  were  better  able  to  de- 
cide for  themselvs. 

Mr.  V.  SMrn  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ssumed  that  all  these 
colonies  had  constiuions.  That  was  not 
so.  There  were  oly  two  of  them  which 
had  constitutions,  nd  those  had  existed 
for  only  seven  yeaj.  The  right  hon. 
pentleman  ^aid  Uiat  be  Government  took 


the  institutions  in  the  colonies  as  they 
found  them,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
do  nothing  new.  But  were  they  not 
giving  them  a  federal  assembly  ?  Was 
that  nothing  new  in  the  colonies?  On  the 
contrary,  this  was  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary, most  exciting,  and  largest  novelties 
proposed  to  that  House  for  a  long  time. 
Let  not  the  House,  therefore,  bo  carried 
away  by  the  notion  that  this  was  an  ad- 
hesion to  the  old  colonial  system.  But  he 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  it 
would  be  better,  before  they  discussed  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fal- 
mouth, to  decide  the  question  raised  by 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
hurst,  whether  there  should  be  one  or  two 
chambers.  When  the  latter  question  was 
decided,  they  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  consider  what  the  composition  of  the 
chamber  should  be. 

Mr.  MOWATT  said,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  postpone  his  Amendment,  in 
order  to  allow  of  the  main  question  being 
first  decided,  if  be  could  bring  it  forward 
when  that  question  was  disposed  of. 

Mr.  BERNAL  informed  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  it  would  not  be  competent  for 
him,  if  he  postponed  his  Amendment,  to 
bring  it  forward  at  a  subsequent  stage. 

Mr.  J.  E.  DEN  I  SON  thought  that  if 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fal- 
mouth was  now  discussed  and  decided,  it 
would  also  go  far  to  decide  the  question 
whether  there  should  be  a  single  or  a 
double  chamber,  because  if  there  were  no 
power  of  nomination  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown,  it  would  then  be  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  constitutional  government, 
that  a  second  chamber  should  be  called 
into  existence;  they  were  now  discussing 
a  Bill  which  gave  four  constitutions  to  four 
different  colonies,  all  of  which  were  dif- 
ferently circumstanced.  For  instance,  the 
colony  of  new  South  Wales,  from  posses- 
sing more  experience  in  public  business, 
might  be  prepared  for  more  advanced  con- 
stitutional forms  than  Victoria  or  South 
Australia;  and,  therefore,  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  adopt  a  different  nile  with  re- 
gard to  colonies  which  were,  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  raised  to  a  constitutional  rank, 
and  those  which  already  possessed  consti- 
tutions. He  thought  that  the  lesser  colo- 
nies should  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
larger  ones. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  thought,  that  if  the 
Committee  carried  upon  a  division  that 
there  should  be  Crown  nominees  in  the  one 
chamber,  it  would  most  materially  affect 
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the  deciBion  of  the  question  respecting 
the  double  chamber,  as  many  of  those 
who  would  be  best  fitted  to  sit  in  the 
second  would  be  absorbed  in  the  first 
chamber,  and  it  would  be  doubtful  whether 
a  sufficient  number  would  be  left  to  form  a 
second  chamber. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  suggested,  that 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Falmouth  would 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  again  bringing 
forward  his  Amendment  in  Committee,  if 
he  then  postponed  it,  the  better  course 
would  be  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  decision 
upon  the  point  raised  by  his  Amendment. 

Mb.  ADDERLEY  thought,  that  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fal- 
mouth had  been  most  unfairly  met  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  represented  it  to  be 
against  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  whereas 
it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  it.  As  he 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Legislative  Council  was  to  be  a  constituent 
body,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  hare 
nominees  amongst  its  members.  If  then 
the  colony  was  to  be  appealed  to  in  order 
to  form  their  own  constitution,  he  should 
certainly  vote  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Falmouth,  considering  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  nominees,  but  reserving  to  himself 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon  and  learned  Member  for  Midhurst 
afterwards. 

Mh.  LABOUCHERE  considered  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  bestowing 
the  form  of  constitution  which  it  did,  gave 
it  with  the  understanding  that  the  colonists 
had  the  power  of  altering  their  institutions 
whenever  they  thought  fit.  His  (Mr.  La- 
bouchore's)  opinion,  regarding  the  number 
of  chambers,  was,  that  a  constitution  could 
work  better  with  two  chambers  than  with 
one.  But  then  much,  he  might  say  all, 
depended  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
colony;  such  as  the  state  of  society,  the 
advanced  position  of  the  population,  and 
the  means  at  hand  for  the  composition  of 
a  second  chamber.  His  object  in  rising 
was  to  protest  against  the  interpretation 
put  on  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  which  were  the  very  opposite 
of  those  interpretations;  because,  while 
conferring  on  the  colonies  these  institu- 
tions— which  they  had  reason  to  believe 
wbuld  be  hailed  as  being  of  great  import- 
ance— they  at  the  same  time  thought  it 
right  to  concede  the  power  to  the  colonists 
of  altering  these  institutions  whenever  they 
should  think  fit. 

Ma.  BAILLIE  thought  it  a^er^i&ltaii^^d 


proceeding  that  ther  should  eommaiee  a 
discussion  on  a  Bill  b  jdelMiting  the  compe- 
tence of  the  chambers,  before  they  derided, 
in  the  first  instance,  whether  there  sbodd 
be  two  chambers  or  only  one.  There  wodd 
be  abundant  opportuDitT  of  debating  tlit 
principle  of  the  Amenament  of  the  hoa. 
Member  for  Falmouth  ;  and  therefore  he 
(Mr.  Baillie)  thought  the  House  ought  tt 
aUow  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  present 
to  withdraw  it. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  was  understood  t» 
say  that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mea- 
her  for  Falmouth  was  determined  on  met* 
ing  his  Amendment  in  Committee,  the 
present  was  the  time  ;  as,  were  it  with- 
drawn now,  he  could  not  again  intetidiiee  it 
in  Committee. 

Mr.  MOWATT  should  haye  much  pre- 
ferred that  the  ouestion  of  a  single  or  dooUe 
chamber  had  taken  precedence  of  his  owb 
Amendment,  as  also  whether  both  chambcn 
or  only  one,  as  the  ease  might  be,  should 
be  entirely  elective.    He  believed  the  ques- 
tion of  double  or  single  chamber  was  of  lest 
importance  than  the  electire  question.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  MajestyV 
Government,   in  bringing  in  the  Bill,  « 
much  as  declared  the  unfitness  of  the  ptf<- 
ties  in  the  colonies  to  form   a  legiskcive 
body;  and  therefore  he  thought  to  remedy 
that  unfitness  by  the  appointment  of  ^rowii 
nominees.   No  he  (Mr.  Mowatt)  Tieved  the 
measure  in  the  light  of  a  plan  by  wVch  the 
colonists  might,  on  the  arriTal  of  the  Bill 
amongst  them,  assemble  a  body  of  their 
citizens,  and  from  them  select  he  fittest 
representatives;   but   at  the    sAie   time, 
their  influence  would  be  more  cr  less  neu- 
tralised by  the  power  of  app4ntment  re- 
tained by  the  Crown.    His  objict  was,  that 
the  colonists  should  have  a  fiu  cpportunitj 
of  expressing  their  free  opinion; and  if  one- 
third  of   the   Members   of  Otfmcil    were 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  he  extended  the 
expression  of  opinion  emanating  from  such 
a  body  could  not  be  called  lie  opinion  of 
the  colonists. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  saidJt  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  desire  and  tlv  object  of  Go- 
vernment that  the  Amendment  should  be 
brought  under  the  consteration  of  the 
House,  and  that  the  hor  Gentleman  who 
had  just  resumed  his  set  brought  in  his 
Motion  then,  not  becauseAe  conceired  it  the 
best  opportunity,  but  b^use  he  was  afraid 
that  no  fair  opportunif  would  be  allowed 
him  at  a  future  stage,  «^ere  he  to  postpone 
the  Motion  at  presen-     If  such  was  the 
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to  act  in  such  a  manner,  he  supposed  they 
should,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of 
the  House,  decline  making  any  strong  ap- 
peals, hut  take  the  question  as  they  met 
it.  The  course  which  he  was  ahout  to 
take  would  be  this — he  was  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tloraan  the  Member  for  Falmouth.  It  was 
his  opinion  that,  though  a  constitution 
formed  of  one  chamber  would  be  a  very 
indifferent  one,  yet,  at  all  hazards,  he  was 
disposed  to  vote  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
rather  than  adopt  the  constitution  which 
the  Bill  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  pro- 
pounded. The  first  object  to  be  gained 
was  a  double  chamber,  because  it  was  cer- 
tain to  right  itself  as  to  the  details,  if  not 
right  at  the  outset.  The  second  object 
was  that  both  chambers  should  be  based 
on  the  elective  principle  —  and  the  third 
object  with  him  was,  that  Her  Majesty 
should  be  empowered  to  retain  the  right  of 
conferring  honours  and  rewards,  to  a  limited 
extent,  on  the  most  distinguished  colonists. 
Whilst  that  was  his  object  and  purpose, 
yet  he  would  not  for  the  sake  of  it  do  any- 
thing that  might  impede  that  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  more  important  object — 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  double 
chamber,  and  next  providing  that  these 
chambers  should  be  regarded  as  sources  of 
political  power,  composed  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed a  right  in  the  society  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  were  returned  on  the  elec- 
tive principle.  They  should,  in  his  opinion, 
first  decide  the  number  of  chambers;  yet, 
as  the  composition  of  the  single  chamber 
was  the  question  then  before  them,  he 
should  say  he  was  prepared  to  vote  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  exclusion  of 
Crown  nominees.  Whether  the  present 
was  or  was  not  the  time  to  enter  into  ques- 
tions of  detail,  he  was  not  going  to  say. 
But  he  should  say  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  statement  of  the  intention  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers, and  would  reserve  his  own  views  on 
the  question  until  they  should  come  to  the 
matter  of  principle,  whether  there  should 
be  one  or  two  chambers. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  suppose  that  the 
Government  were  able  to  decide  the  course 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  adopt, 
and  in  what  manner  the  vote  of  that 
House  should  be  taken.  He  begged  to 
say  that  that  was  entirely  decided  by  the 
forms  of  that  House.  It  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do  otherwise  than  the 
forms  of  the  House  directed,  and  if  they 
had  wished  to  alter  the  forms  of  the  House, 
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the  Chairman  would  have  told  them  they 
were  not  able  to  make  that  alteration. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
Amendment  was  given  notice  of  had  decided 
the  question  of  priority.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Midhurst  had  chosen 
to  bring  forward,  in  an  early  part  of  this 
Bill,  his  Amendment,  it  would  have  been 
competent  for  him  to  have  done  so. — 
[Mr.  Walpole  intimated  that  he  had  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Speaker  that  he  could 
not  have  done  it  in  the  same  form.]  But, 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Fal- 
mouth wished  to  amend  the  clause  when 
they  had  gone  through  the  clause,  the  op- 
portunity of  amending  it  was  gone.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  clearly  mformed 
them  that  he  intended  to  vote  for  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  Motion,  but  the  reasons  he 
gave  had  entirely  escaped  him  (Lord  J. 
Russell).  It  appeared  there  were  four 
different  propositions  before  the  House. 
The  first  was  the  proposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  have  nominees  or  official  mem- 
bers. Finding  that  constitution  in  exist- 
ence, they  had  made  it  the  basis  of  this 
Bill.  The  second  proposition  was  that  of 
the  hon  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Fal- 
mouth, to  have  only  one  council,  and  to 
have  that  legislative  council  entirely  of 
elected  members.  He  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
considered  the  Amendment  as  a  great  de- 
parture from  the  present  constitution,  and 
that  an  entirely  elective  chamber  was  not 
likely  to  work  well.  The  third  proposition 
was  to  have  two  chambers,  one  of  them 
being  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  fourth 

aosition  was  to  have  two  chambers,  and 
elective.  There  were  four  distinct 
propositions,  and  those  who  voted  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  must  vote  on  the  ground  of 
having  only  one  legislative  council,  without 
any  person  being  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
Sir  W.  MOLESWORTH  should  say 
he  was  in  favour  of  legislation  by  a  double 
chamber,  because  the  principle  appeared 
better  than  legislation  by  single  chamber 
for  new  communities,  both  chambers  to  be 
based  on  the  elective  principle.  If  they 
were  to  have  only  one  chamber,  he  pre- 
ferred it  should  be  wholly  elective  to  one- 
third  being  nominated  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  If  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  intended  to 
form  a  convention,  and  give  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  South  Wales  a  power  of  de- 
termining the  constitution,  he  confessed  he 
would  have  no  hesitation  ia  votuv^^\^k^3ci^ 
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to  start  them  with  a  had  constitution;  and 
therefore  he  (Sir  W.  Molesworth)  support- 
ed the  AmoDdment  of  the  hon.  Memher 
for  Falmouth,  hecause  he  proposed  a  bet- 
ter constitution  than  the  noble  Lord. 
However,  the  Amendment  of  that  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  preclude  him  from  in 
troducing  the  subject  of  the  second  cham- 
ber, and  also  deciding  whether  one  or  both 
should  not  be  wholly  elective.  For  his 
own  part,  he  thought  there  should  be  two 
chambers;  but  confining  himself  for  the 
present  to  the  question  before  them,  he 
should  say  it  was  his  intention  to  support 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Falmouth. 

Mr.  GOBDEN  thought,  if  ho  understood 
the  noble  Lord  aright,  that  the  colonies, 
after  all,  should  have  the  power  of  deciding 
their  form  of  government.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  assumed  what  he  (Mr.  Cobden) 
did  not  at  all  admit — namely,  that  the 
colonists  preferred  having  a  portion  of 
their  rulers  nominated  by  Government,  a 
portion  of  one-third  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  He  could  not  imagine  how  any 
person  could  assume  that  a  body  of  Eng- 
lishmen, resident  at  the  Antipodes,  would 
prefer  being  legislated  for  by  nominees,  to 
being  legislated  for  by  their  own  represen- 
tatives. What  he  was  anxious  for  was, 
that  they  should  legislate  at  present  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  the  Bill  coming  back  to  them  in  a  more 
obnoxious  form,  and  perhaps  at  a  time  when 
they  would  not  have  a  voice  to  pronounce 
a  free  opinion  on  the  matter.  Had  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  considered  the  effect  that 
the  intelligence  of  their  giving  a  constitu- 
tion to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  free  of 
nominees  would  have  on  their  Australian 
colonists  ?  Could  it  be  doubted  that  the 
Australians  would  argue  in  this  way — 
*'  The  Cape  colonists  have  got  a  freer  con- 
stitution than  we  have  received,  because 
they  put  themselves  in  a  menacing  attitude, 
in  an  attitude  of  almost  open  rebellion, 
and  therefore  the  Government  have  given 
them  a  better  constitution.'*  He  thought 
it  was  desirable  they  should  not  give  the 
Australians  grounds  for  such  an  argument. 
He  apprehended  the  Australians  were  com- 
petent to  legislate  for  themselves,  as  com- 
petent as  were  the  hon.  Members  sitting 
in  that  House;  yet  it  was  proposed  to 
give  them  one- third  nominees,  who  would 
have  a  control  over  the  public  purse.  He 
thought  if  they  sent  the  Goverumewl  mesb- 
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sure  in  its  present  form  to  Anstnlim,  then 
was  certain  to  be  an  agitation  got  up  oat 
of  doors  to  oblige  the  assemblage  to  alter 
the  constitution;  because  he  denied  that 
Englishmen  would  in  any  ease  prefer  nomi- 
nees to  their  own  representatives. 

Mb.  SEYMER  did  not  think  the  Go- 
vemment.  system,  as  at  present  constmet- 
ed,  could  work  well.  He  believed  the  de- 
mocratic principle  would  prevail  after,  it 
may  be,  a  lengthened  and  painful  struggle 
over  the  system  of  Government  nomimeei. 
Also  thinking  that  there  should  be  a  dooble 
chamber,  and  that  both  should  be  elective, 
he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Falmouth. 

Sib  R.  peel,  in  voting  upon  this  ques- 
tion, would  exclude  all  contingencies  thst 
might  arise  on  a  future    occasion  with 
reference  to  the  constitution  of  another 
House.     He  should  consider    this  cUnis 
simply  on  its  own  merits,  namely,  that  be 
was  to  assume  there  should  be  one  legis* 
lative  assembly,  and  to  provide  the  mods 
in  which  that  assembly  should   be  eoosli- 
tuted.     If  there  was  to  be  a  demoeratie 
body  without  any  external  cheek,  it  did 
not  necessarily  follow  there  should  be.  ano- 
ther council,  either  elective  or  nominated ; 
but  to  effect  that  he  had  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution that  at  present  existed  in  New 
South  Wales,  without,  as  he  understood, 
provoking  any  discontent  or  dissatisfsctioo 
on  the  part  of  the  people.     He  had,  in- 
deed, a  single  assembly  there  ;    but  the 
democratic  principle  in  it  was  qualified  by 
a  certain  power  of  nomination  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown.     That  might  be  a  bad  way 
of  qualifying  the  democratic  power,  but  it 
was  the  only  way  that  existed  at  present, 
and  he  had,  therefore,  to  inform  the  in- 
habitants of  New  South  Wales,  who  had 
expressed  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  way 
of  qualifying  the  democratic  principle,  that 
without  consulting  them  he  had    altered 
their  constitution — ^that  he  had  been  con- 
tent to  forego  that  degree  of  check  he  at 
present  possessed,  and  to  form  a  constitn- 
tion  on  pure,  unqualified,  unmitigated,  de- 
mocratic principles — and  that  he  applied 
that  to  New  South  Wales,  and  to  the  co- 
lony of  Victoria  also.     If  he  was  to  assume 
that  there  was  to  be  but  one  body,  he 
could  not  say  he  was  prepared  to  say  he 
was  so  very  liberal  as  to  part  with  the 
qualified  check  which  he  at  present  pos- 
sessed, and  which  he  understood  gave  no 
dissatisfaction  to  the  people. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  would  vote  with  the 
Wt\.  \&^\fi\^x  ^Qx  ¥%k(a!(»]LtJbL«  for  he  was 
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not  eo  inaocent  as  to  believe  vith  the  right 
bon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
that  nothiiig  would  be  done  io  future,  b^ 
cause  he  could  not  banish  from  his  view 
the  yarious  Amendments  on  the  paper. 
One  reason  for  his  voting  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Falmouth  was,  that  bj  exclud- 
JBg  nominees  from  the  le^slature,  the 
noble  Lord  would  be  compelled  to  decide 
in  faronr  of  a  double  chamber.  He  did 
not  wish  to  infuse  a  democratic  spirit  into 
the  legislature,  but  to  increase  the  chances 
of  constitutional  government  in  the  colony. 

Mb.  A6LI0NBY  believed  that  it  was 
the  sincere  wish  of  the  Government  to  give 
the  colonists  the  power  of  choosing  their  own 
form  of  constitution;  but  with  a  certain 
number  of  nominees  in  the  legislature  thej 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  deciding 
en  Lt  themselves.  It  had  been  stated  that  the 
inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  were  sa- 
tisfied with  their  present  constitution;  but 
he  denied  it.  They  only  deprecated  hav* 
ing  forced  upon  them  a  worse  constitution 
than  they  had  already  got,  and  they  had 
declared  that  they  were  anxious  to  enjoy  a 
form  of  government  foimded,  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  British  constitution. 

Mr.  ha  WES  entreated  the  House  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  Amendment. 
First,  let  him  state  that  the  Bill  introduced 
nothing  new  into  the  constitution  of  New 
South  Wales.  He  would  go  a  step  farther, 
and  say,  not  only  did  the  colonists  intimate 
in  an  authoritative  manner,  through  reso- 
lutions, despatches,  and  petitions,  adopted 
at  public  meetings,  their  satisfaction  with 
the  constitution  as  it  stood,  but  their  warm 
desire  that  no  alterations  should  be  made 
in  it  without  their  assent  being  previously 
obtained.  Now,  what  they  were  called 
upon  to  do,  was  to  make  an  important  al- 
teration in  that  constitution  without  their 
consent.  The  entire  Bill  was  based  in  a 
desire  to  give  satisfaction  and  content  to 
the  colonies.  He  altogether  should  dis- 
sent from  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding*  that  they  as- 
sumed the  colonists  were  content  with 
nominee  legislators,  as  the  Bill  before  the 
House  conferred  on  them  the  power  of 
altering  their  constitution  as  they  thought 
fit.  He  denied  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
nominees  of  the  Crown  to  control  the  coun- 
cil of  New  South  Wales.  The  number 
composing  that  council  was  thirty-six, 
twelve  being  nominees,  and  twenty-four 
elected  representatives.  If  the.Crown  and 
the  Minister  were  disposed  to  change  the 


constitution,  he  did  not  see  how,  under 
such  circumstances,  they  could  effect  that 
change.  But  the  Crown  had  declared,  and 
Parliament  was  theu  about  to  affirm  that 
declaration,  that  they  were  anxious  the 
colonies  should  possess  that  form  of  consti- 
tution best  suited,  in  their  belief,  t^  their 
wants  and  feelings..  Let  the  House,  there- 
fore, understand  that  by  the  present  vote, 
if  rescinded  in  favour  of  Uie  Amendmenit, 
they  would  be  acting  in  contravention  of 
the  wish  of  the  colonists,  who  desired  the 
constitution  should  not  be  altered  without 
their  consent.  He  would  not  go  into  tKe 
merits  of  the  question  of  a  single  or  double 
chamber ;  but  he  entreated  the  House,  if 
they  wished  to  act  in  conformity  with  the 
wish  of  the  colonists,  they  would  not  alter 
without  consent  the  existing  constitution. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  no  person 
could  be  more  opposed  to  the  single  cham- 
ber— however  constructed — than  he  was. 
They  were  told  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Tamworth  that  the  Crown  should  have 
some  qheck,  by  nominees,  on  the  demo- 
cratic principle.  However,  he  (Lord  J. 
Manners)  objected  strongly  to  the  repre- 
sentative system,  whether  in  single  or 
double  chamber,  where  that  representative 
system  was  checked  by  Crown  nominees. 
The  last  accounts  from  Sydney  stated  that 
Mr.  Lowe,  a  member  of  the  legislative 
council,  had  given  notice  of  a  .resolution 
declaring  that  no  enactment  which  the 
House  of  Commons  might  pass,  relative  .to 
the  constitution  of  that  colony,  would  give 
satisfaction  unless  it  should  contain  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  that  contained  in  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member.  The 
Sydney  Herald,  too,  a  not  unimportant 
organ  of  public  opinion  in  the  colony,  had 
declared  in  favour  of  a  second  chamber. 
It  was  not  correct,  then,  to  say  that  the 
inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  were  sa- 
tisfied with  the  existing  constitution. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  thought  the  question 
was  one  of  such  great  importance  that 
every  Member  might  be  excused  for  ex- 
plaining his  opinion,  notwithstanding  the 
impatience  of  the  House.  The  House  was 
about  to  take  a  step  in  proceeding  with 
this  measure  which  would  affect  the  future 
happiness  or  misei;y  of  that  part  of  the 
empire  which  he  trusted  would  be  long  a 
flourishing  State.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Roxburghshire  was  perfectly  right  in  the 
observations  which  he  made  when  he  said 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  then  de- 
ciding upon  the  question  o^  l\i<^  V«^  f^<«KfiL^ 
I  beta.    \i  ^e^  ^^v^^sAW  ^<^  kxo«i5^^sBKoX 
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of  the  hon.  Member  for  Falmouth,  they 
would  be  obliged  afterwards  to  vote  for  two 
chambers,  as  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  some  check  must  be  established.  It 
was  proposed  that  there  should  be  no  check 
whatever  in  this  single  chamber,  and  if 
thcjr  adopted  any  strong  impulse,  however 
objectionable,  it  must  be  carried  into  effect, 
because  no  Government  could  long  resist 
it,  therefore  the  check  must  be  in  the  sec- 
cond  chamber.  He  confessed  that  after 
an  attentive  perusal  of  the  correspondence 
and  other  papers  on  the  table,  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion 
as  to  whether  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  had  made  up  their  minds  on  this 
subject  according  to  the  various  modes  in 
which  it  might  be  presented  to  them.  As 
it  was,  it  was  only  presented  to  them  in  a 
light  which  was  calculated  to  be  offensive 
to  them.  It  had  been  in  the  power  of  the 
meetings  held  in  Australia  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  the  two  cham- 
bers; but  he  found  no  traces  of  such  a 
suggestion  having  been  considered.  This 
Bill,  if  sent  out,  gave  a  constitution  which 
would  allow  them  to  decide  for  themselves 
by  a  legislative  assembly,  with  whose 
powers  and  observances  they  were  ac- 
quainted. It  appeared  to  bo  something 
presumptuous  on  our  part  to  say  that  we 
had  decided  that  they  should  have  two 
chambers,  and  that  they  should  be  legis- 
lated for  by  a  body  very  different  from  that 
which  now  represented  them,  and  in  which 
they  had  confidence.  In  theory  he  thought 
the  existing  system  objectionable,  but  he 
wished  to  leave  it  to  the  people  of  Austra- 
lia themselves  to  decide  on  the  matter.  If 
the  House  decided  that  there  should  be 
two  chambers,  they  would  then  have  to 
determine  whether  they  would  give  the 
full  democratic  element  in  each;  but  on 
this  point  also,  he  thought  it  should  be  left 
to  the  colonists  themselves  to  decide.  If 
the  people  of  New  South  Wales  were  anx- 
ious for  the  preservation  of  the  present 
form  of  government,  ho  should  be  unwil- 
ling to  oppose  them.  On  these  grounds 
he  felt  called  upon  to  vote  against  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fal- 
mouth. 

Mr.  S.  ADAIR  said,  he  should  have 
voted  for  the  Amendment  had  he  not  dis- 
covered from  the  papers  that  the  nominees 
were  not  entirely  subservient  to  the  Crown. 
On  the  16th  of  May  last  an  address  to  Sir 
Charles  Fitzroy  was  moved,  in  relation  to 
a  proposition  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  that  governor  from  the  Colonial  Office 


at  home.  In  that  address  it  was  propoiel 
to  express  the  strong  sense  which  the  !•- 
sembly  entertained  of  the  indignity  to 
which  the  people  of  the  colony  had  beet 
subjected.  There  were  on  that  oeeaM 
eleven  divisions.  The  aggregate  numlwr 
of  votes  was  137.  Twentj-eight  vot« 
were  given  by  the  nominees  of  the  Crowi, 
nineteen  of  which  were  in  faronr  of  an  ad- 
dress, which  was  dearly  obnoxioos  to  thi 
Crown.  Under  these  circumstances,  k 
could  not  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  mangles  wished  to  ssk  tb 
Chairman  whether  it  was  not  competent  for 
the  Committee  to  postpone  the  consideri- 
tion  of  this  subject,  as  ther  had  done  the 
preamble  ?  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  most 
absurd  that  the  Uommittee  should  be  thv 
trammelled  by  the  forms  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN  replied  that  he  nerer 
recollected  any  instance  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  bass,  feeling,  as  he  did  deeplr 
interested  in  the  colonies  in  New  Souls 
Wales,  had  felt  it  to  he  his  duty  to  make 
some  inquiries  from  gentlemen  connected 
with  these  colonies,  and  who  were  now  is 
this  country,  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  eolo- 
nists  on  this  question.  He  was  most  as- 
willing  to  vote  against  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Falmouth;  hut  he  should 
do  so,  as  he  found  the  general  feeling  of 
the  colony  was  in  favour  of  maintaining 
the  Legislative  Assembly  as  it  now  ei- 
is  ted. 

Mr.  MOWATT  conceiTod    that  those 
Members  who  were  in  farour  of  a  second 
chamber  must  vote  for  his  Motion,  ss  it 
was  only  one  step  towards  the  attainment 
of  that  object.      The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  seemed  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  increase  which  the  adoption 
of  this  proposition  would  give  to  the  demo- 
cratic element;  but  surely  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  rely  upon  the  nominees 
in  the  council  being  an  efficicuit  aristocratic 
check. 

Question  put — 

"That  the  words  'and  such  nmnber  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  each  of  the 
said  Colonies  respectively  as  is  equal  to/  stand 
part  of  the  Clause." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  165; 
Noes  77  :  Majority  88. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  then  rose  to  move  the 
following  Amendment ; — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  there  shall  be  withis 
each  of  the  said  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  aad 
Victoria  a  Legislatire  Council  and  Represe&tativs 
Apscniblj.  If  that  Amendment  should  be  carried, 
to  move  the  insertion  of  other  clauses,  whissbj  il 
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will  be  proTided  that  the  first  LegUlatire  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  members  resident  in  the 
colonies,  to  be  appointed  bj  the  Crown,  under  its 
sign  manual,  for  twice  the  period  which  is  fixed 
for  the  duration  of  the  Representative  Assembly, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  such  period,  or  in  case  any 
Tacancies  shall  occur  in  the  mean  time,  the  Legis- 
lative Councils  shall  be  composed  of  members  re- 
sident in  the  colonies,  to  be  appointed  bj  the 
Crown,  in  a  similar  manner,  but  to  hold  their 
seats  for  the  term  of  their  lives.  To  these  clauses 
will  be  added  a  proviso,  that  not  more  thane  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  such  Councils  shall  ever 
be  allowed  to  hold  anj  place  or  office  of  emolu- 
ment under  the  Crown  within  the  said  Colonies.'* 

The  object  of  his  Motion  was,  in  substance, 
to  substitute  for  the  second  clause  of  the 
Bill  a  short  clause  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  bj  means  of  which  he  should  take 
the  sense  of  the  Committee  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  should  or  should  not  be 
two  houses  of  legislature  in  the  Australian 
colonies;  or,  to  state  the  question  in  an- 
other form,  whether  they  were  to  act  on 
the  principles  which  had  hitherto  guided 
them  with  reference  to  the  governments 
granted  to  colonies,  or  whether  they  should 
adopt  a  different    form    of    government, 
having,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  except  its  novelty.    A  more  impor- 
tant question  could  not  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee.     For 
whatever  measure  might  then  be  adopted, 
it  would  not  refer  to  the  Australian  colo- 
nies alone,  but  it  would  be  a  type  or  pre- 
cedent for  future  legislation  with  respect 
to     others.       The     question,     therefore, 
amounted  to  this — whether  there   should 
be  established  in  the  Australian  colonies  a 
form  of  constitution  differing   from  that 
which  was  now  possessed  by  the  mother 
country  from  which  they  had  emanated. 
It  was  very  important  that  they  should 
clearly  understand    the    exact   principles 
upon  which   they  were  to  proceed.     He 
thought    those    principles    ought    to    be 
these.     First  of  all,  in  giving  a  govern- 
ment to  any  people,  they  ought  to  adhere 
as  much   as   possible  to  the  habits  and 
usages  to  which  that  people  was  accus- 
tomed, and  they  should  depart  as  little  as 
circumstances  would  admit  from  the  form 
and  character  of  that  kind  of  government 
which  time  and  experience  had  proved  to 
be   the  best.      Secondly,  on   grounds  of 
public  policy  as  well  as  on  grounds  of 
abstract  justice,  the  Legislature  ought  to 
secure  to  the  colonist,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  done   by  prudent  legislation,   all  the 
rights  and   all  the   privileges  which   he 
had  previously  possessed  in  the  land   of 
his    birth.      The    third    principle  which 


he  would  lay  down  was  this,  that  when 
they  were  giving  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  any  colony,  they  ought  to  form  it 
on  a  permanent  basis,  that  it  might  ac- 
commodate itself  gradually  to  the  growing 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  without  incurring 
the  perils  and  hazard    which  always  at- 
tended any  material  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  a  State.     Those  were  the  prin- 
ciples on  which,  as  a  nation,  we  had  hi- 
therto acted,  and  these  were  the  principles 
which,  so  far  as  he  could  understand  their 
reasoning,  the  Government  were  disposed 
to  carry  out,   though  unfortunately  they 
had  not  embodied  them  in  the  present  Bill. 
Down  to  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  we  had  invariably  acted  on 
the  principle  of  giving  to  our  colonies  a 
constitution  similar  or  analogous  to  that  we 
possessed  ourselves;  in  other  words,  of  re- 
producing, if  he  might  so  express  it,  in 
the  different  colonies  a  miniature  model  of 
the  British  constitution.      To  this  there 
were  only  four  exceptions,  if  indeed  they 
could  be  called  exceptions,  by  the  excep- 
tions which  were  referred  to  in  a  paper  laid 
on  the  table  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on   Trade    and    Plantations  —  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Newfoundland,  and  Sierra  Leone. 
One  saw  at  a  glance,  however,  that  Gibral- 
tar and  Malta  were  no  exceptions  in  fact, 
for  they  were  military  stations,  and  go- 
verned of  necessity  by  military  laws.    Like 
the  old  colonies  of  the  Roman  empire,  they 
must  rather  be  described  in  the  language 
of  the  great  statesman  of  antiquity — Pro- 
pugnacula  populi  et  speeulae  imperii  An- 
glicani,    Newfoundland  also  was  no  excep- 
tion, for,  until  recently,  it  had  been  treated 
almost  entirely  as  a  fishing  station.  Sierra 
Leone,  too,  being  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
corporated company,  could  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  an  exception  to  the  rule  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed^  It  might,  therefore, 
be  assumed  that  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  it  had  been 
the  invariable  practice  with  regard  to  the 
colonies  to  endeavour  to  reproduce  in  them 
a  miniature  model  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion.    Since  that  period  this  country  had 
acquired   seventeen   new  colonies :    three 
across  the  Atlantic — Trinidad,  St.  Lucia, 
and  British  Guiana;  three  in  Africa,  in- 
cluding the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  four  east- 
ward of  the  Cape — the  Mauritius,  Ceylon, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Labuan;  three  in  New 
Holland,  which  were,   more  or  less,  the 
subject  of  the  present  Bill ;  one  in  Van 
Piemen's  Land,  one  in  New  Zealand,  and 
one  at  the  Falkland  IsUnds.     Now,  let  i^ 
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be  obserred  that  there  was  not  one  of 
those  colonies  in  which  the  legislature  had 
not  been  framed  on  the  model  preyionsly 
adopted  in  this  country.  The  internal 
regulations  of  all  these  colonies  had  placed 
tbem  under  a  governor  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land, an  ezecutiye  council,  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  a  representatire  assembly 
elected  by  the  people;  to  this  there  was 
only  one  exception,  the  exception  being  that 
of  New  South  Wales  in  1842.  There  was 
then  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  the  strange  anomaly 
which  the  Government  were  trjing  to  per- 
petuate by  this  present  Bill — the  anomaly 
of  a  Legislative  Council  composed  in  paH 
of  elective  members,  and  in  part  of  nomi- 
nees of  the  Crown.  They  were  not  only 
goinff  to  perpetuate  this  anomaly  in  New 
South  Wales,  but  they  were  going  to  in- 
troduce it  into  the  oUier  colonies  which 
constituted  Australia.  He  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  such  an  assembly  could 
never  work  well  for  any  length  of  time. 
For  its  first  introduction  there  may  have 
been  wise  and  prudential  reasons.  He  be- 
liered  that  it  might  be  introduced  with 
great  wisdom  and  propriety,  to  enable  a 
colony  to  pass  through  a  transition  state^ 
from  a  complete  dependence  on  an  ex- 
ecutive council  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
representative  freedom.  As  a  temporary 
measure  he  was  not  disposed  to  disap- 
prove of  it.  The  question  now  was  whe- 
ther they  were  to  make  it  a  permanent 
mealBure.  Taking  it  as  a  permanent  mea- 
sure, he  was  perfectly  certain  that  a  single 
assembly,  of  which  one-third  was  nominat- 
ed by  the  Crown,  could  never  hold  long  to- 
gether for  any  practical  purpose  of  legis- 
lation. One  of  these  consequences  would 
follow:  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when 
everything  ran  smooth,  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  the  nominees  of  the  Crown  would 
exercise  by  their  number  so  great  an  influ- 
ence over  the  assembly  as  almost,  if  not 
completely,  to  stifle  the  free  expresuon  of 
opinion.  If  times  of  difficnlty  arose,  when 
undue  excitement  existed  in  the  oolonies,  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  these  nominees 
of  the  Crown  would  dare  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure from  without  ?  Therefore  it  would  be 
found  that  when  they  wanted  a  check  for 
hasty  legislation,  they  would  be  unable  to 
find  it.  And  when  they  wanted  a  counter- 
poise for  any  demand  which  ought  not  to 
be  granted,  that  counterpoise  would  not  be 
forthcoming.  All  arguments  were  against 
such  an  institution,  and  he  thought  that  all 


would  presently  adrert  to  the  ezpetieMi 
they  had  of  it  io  New  South  Wales,  but  it 
the  meantime  he  could  not  help  remindi^ 
the  Government  of  the  waj  in  whi^  t 
similar  constitution  had  worked,  gnalri 
by  one  of  the  greatest  philoeophen  thai 
ever  lived  in  this  country,  Mr.  Loeke. 
What  was  the  fate  of  the  two  CaroliDiit 
A  similar  anomaly  had  heen  estaUisM 
there,  and  after  the  brief  existence  of  23 
years,  it  ended  in  diaappointment,  ananhv, 
and  civil  confusion.  The  inference  was  oi- 
vious.  And  if  ho  referred  to  the  histoniM 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  be  lb«id 
it  drawn  with  this  juat  obaenratioQ— thst 
what  had  happened  offered  to  mankind  thi 
instructive  lesson  to  be  content  with  tht 
principles  handed  down  to  them  by  thdr 
fathers,  and  to  be  cautious  how  they  i^ 
moved  ancient  foundationa  in  the  esgv 
ness  to  adopt  the  speculations  of  theorislB. 
He  did  not  think  that  that  obserration  was 
altogether  inapplicable,  and  he  hoped  kt 
need  not  say  to  the  noble  Lord-^ 

«i Mutate  nomme,  de  i# 

FalraU  nuTatar." 

He  now  thought  that  he  had  established  tke 
propositions  that  it  was  the  principle  of  this 
country  always  to  give  to  their  colonial 
similar  forms  of  government  to  that  whidi 
they  possessed  and  prized  themselves.  He 
was  sure  this  principle  had  been  recognised 
by  the  noble  Lord  and  every  Memoerof 
the  Government  who  was  eouTersant  with 
the  subject.  And  he  believed  that  all 
would  agree  with  him  that  such  a  prin- 
ciple was  not  the  one  on  which  the  Bill  be- 
fore the  House  was  founded.  In  a  paper 
laid  before  the  House,  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  fdt  Trade  and  Plantatieai 
stated  as  follows  : — 

"  We  think  it  desirable  that  the  politieal  insti- 
tutions of  the  British  eoloniee  ahoald  be  broo^ 
into  the  nearest  possible  analogy  to  tiie  irBaitita- 
tion  of  the  united  kl^gdeu.  W«  also  thiak  il 
wise  to  adhere  as  close  as  possible  to  oar  aacacBl 
maxims  of  goremment  on  this  subjeoi,  and  to  the 
precedents  in  which  those  maiims  have  been  em- 
bodied. The  experience  of  oeatinries  baa  ncicir 
tained  the  valne  and  the  praeiieal  eflniicjef 
that  system  of  colonial  poUcj  to  whioh  tksii 
maxims  and  precedents  afford  their  ■anotioB.  la 
the  absence  of  some  very  clear  and  m^gent  leaaoa 
for  breaking  np  the  ancient  nntformtty  of  design 
in  the  government  of  the  oolobial  depead«eies  ef 
the  Grown,  it  would  teem  unwise  to  dsfast  §nm 
that  uniformity." 

Therefore,  unless  the  GevemDseni  had 
strong  and  urgent  reaaona  for  departiag 
from   this  principle,  they  tbemeelvea  ad- 


, Q - .  mitted  that  they  should  iteadfaadr  adbiie 

experience  was  equally  apposed  to  \t.    H^XxoXi.   ''fi^i^^  ^a*  ^*a  -wA.  ^fiBi.   '^iW 
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Committee  furnished  another  paper,  dated 
the  30th  January  in  the  present  year, 
which  contained  their  own  advice  offered  to 
Her  Majesty : — 

**  Should  Your  Majesty  be  pleased  to  adopt  our 
advice  by  sanctioning  the  creation  of  a  general 
legislature  in  the  whole  colony,  in  which  its  in- 
habitants should  be  represented,  the  next  question 
to  be  determined  would  be,  should  that  legislature 
consist  of  a  single  deliberative  body,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wales,  which,  with  the  governor,  should  exercise 
the  powers  of  legislation,  or  whether  it  be  better 
that  the  old  colonial  system  should  be  adopted,  of 
a  legislature  of  three  estates,  consisting  of  a 
governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  representa- 
tive assembly  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
it  as  our  opinion  that  the  latter  should  be  pre- 
ferred." 

The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment would,  no  doubt,  say  that  there  were 
reasons  for  their  not  doing  so.  [Lord  J. 
Russell  :  Yes.]  To  these  reasons  he 
would  presently  advert.  In  the  meantime, 
he  hegged  to  observe  that  in  making  this 
proposition,  he  did  not  do  so  from  any 
hostility  to  the  Government,  but  because 
he  maintained  so  strong  an  opinion  on 
the  matter,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
bringing  it  forward.  Now,  it  was  per- 
fectly true  that,  though  these  were  the 
opinions  laid  down  by  the  Government  with 
reference  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  South  Australian  colonies,  yet  they  en- 
deavoured to  find  reason  in  both  these  cases 
for  departingfrom  the  rule  which  they  other- 
wise thought  they  ought  to  have  adopted. 
But  he  must  say  that  nothing  had  as- 
tonished him  BO  much  as  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  the  Government  \h\d  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  they  were  then  put.  He  would 
first  take  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  last  report,  before 
he  would  go  to  the  colonies  which  were 
more  immediately  the  subject  of  this  Bill. 
In  the  last  report  the  Government  had 
found  their  reason  for  departing  from  the 
principle  which  they  otherwise  approved 
of,  and  a  very  singular  reason  it  was.  Their 
reason  was,  that  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  recommended  the  in- 
fusion of  the  popular  element  into  the 
legislative  council;  and  they  thought  it  so 
advantageous  and  so  applicable  that  they 
oould  not  resist  the  force  of  his  views.  It 
was  almost  marvellous  how  they  should 
have  stated  in  that  paper  that  the  opinion 
of  the  chief  justice  was  to  bind  them 
against  the  rule,  when  the  chief  justice 
himself  had  recommended  the  establish- 
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ment  of  two  assemblies,  with  the  infusion, 
no  doubt,  of  the  popular  element  into  the 
upper  house,  reserving  to  the  Crown  the 
power  of  nominating  one  half  of  its  mem- 
bers. Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Montague,  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Rivers,  the  treasurer,  the  attorney  gene- 
ral, and  the  two  puisne  judges,  had, 
every  one  of  them,  told  the  Government 
that  they  ought  to  have  two  assemblies 
at  the  Cape,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
upper  one  should  be  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  and  sit  for  life.  With  regard  to 
the  Australian  colonies,  the  Government 
had  found  another  reason  for  departing  from 
their  own  principle.  What  was  that  rea- 
son ?  It  was  this :  they  said,  that  cus- 
tom had  attached  the  colonies  to  the  pre- 
sent form  of  government,  and  they  did  not 
desire  any  material  alteration  in  that  re- 
spect. They  also  added  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  establish  a  different  form  of  govern- 
ment in  different  parts  of  Australia,  seeing 
that  those  colonies  must  form  one  group, 
in  which  they  ought  to  have  something  like 
uniformity.  Now,  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  bring  into  the  court  as  wit- 
nesses against  the  Government,  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  and  first  he  would  produce  the 
evidence  of  Earl  Grey  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Colonial  Department.  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  in  Australia  was  estab- 
lished in  1842,  and  on  the  31st  July, 
1847,  Earl  Grey  sent  this  despatch  to  Sir 
Charles  Fitzroy.  After  stating  that  the 
Government  contemplated  some  changea 
which  they  intended  to  introduce  into  New 
South  Wales,  he  says — 

*'  You  are  aware  that  in  the  older  British  colo- 
nies the  legislature,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  is 
generally  composed  partly  of  nominees  of  the 
Crown,  and  partly  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  ;  but  there  is  this  important  differenee  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  that  in  one  case  the  le- 
gislature is  divided  into  two  separate  houses  and 
chambers,  in  tho,  other  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  the  nominees  of  the  Grown  form  a  sin- 
gle body  under  the  title  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  practical  work- 
ing of  this  last  system  would  by  any  means  justify 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  improvement  upon 
that  which  it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  adopt ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  see  many  reasons  for  belief  that 
the  more  ancient  system  by  which  every  new  law 
was  submitted  to  the  sepante  consideration  of  two 
distinct  houses,  and  reouired  their  joint  consent 
for  its  enactment,  was  the  best  calculated  to  en- 
stire  judicious  and  prudent  legislation." 

What  did  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  say  in  an- 
swer to  that  letter  ?  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy, 
in  his  answer  dated  the  GtKoC  I^:c£*^^k^^ 
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**  The  recurrence  to  the  old  form  of  colonial 
constitution  hj  the  division  of  the  legislature 
into  two  separate  chambers,  will  not,  I  apprehend, 
be  ill  received,  at  all  events  by  those  {Arsons  in 
the  colony  who  understand  the  subject,  and  will 
give  it  fair  consideration.  I  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  mj  own  opinion,  founded  upon  long 
practical  experience,  that  it  will  be  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  the  present  form  of  legislation  in 
this  colony.'* 

There  was  the  evidence  of  that  gentleman 
upon  the  suhject.  But  did  he  change  his 
mind  ?  The  subsequent  despatch,  dated 
August  11,  1848,  would  answer  that  ques- 
tion : — 

"  It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  my  own  opinion, 
which  is,  I  believe,  confirmed,  and  that  of  the  most 
experienced  and  unprejudiced  persons  who  have 
watched  the  workings  of  the  present  constitution 
of  the  colony,  that  the  assimilation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  colony  to  that  of  the  older  British 
colony,  where  distinct  legislative  bodies  exist, 
would  be  generally  considered  to  be  extremely  ad- 
vantageous to  its  interests,"  Ac. 

Nor  was  that  all  ?  Here  was  the  despatch 
of  Sir  William  Denison,  from  Van  Die- 
men's  Land : — 

"  March  10,  1849. 
"  Without  wishing  or  presuming  to  give  an  opin- 
ion on  the  general  question  of  the  real  form  of  le- 
gislative b<Mly,  I  may  say  that,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  these  colonies,  I  should  most 
strenuously  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  second 
or  upper  chamber.  .  .  .  The  members  of 
this,  call  it  senate,  or  what  you  may,  will  be  raised 
in  some  measure  above  the  general  level  of  so- 
ciety ;  they  will  be  rendered  independent  of  popu- 
lar blame  or  approbation  ;  but  being  also  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  acting  under  the  control  of 
the  Government,  they  will  conciliate  popular  feel- 
ing, and  hold  a  fiiir  position  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Legislature." 

Here  then  they  had  the  evidence  of  Earl 
Grej,  of  Sir  Charles  Fitzroj,  and  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Sir  William  Denison,  all 
concurring  in  saying  that  a  prudent  system 
of  legislation  would  he  host  introduced  hy 
having  two  houses  of  legislation,  and  the 
Government  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
he  extremely  advantageous.  This  ques- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Coun- 1 
cil  of  New  South  Wales,  and  they  decided 
in  favour  of  the  proposition,  that  the  as- 
sembly should  be  divided  into  two  houses, 
though  in  other  respects  it  was  clear  that 
the  colonists  did  not  require  any  material 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  these  colo- 
nies. [Mr.HAVTES  :  Without  their  consent.] 
Tes,  certainly.  Without  their  consent. 
But  then  it  must  be  remembered  when 
consent  was  talked  of,  the  whole  of  those 
papers  referred  to  a  state  of  things  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  they  were  now 
discussing;  and  any  arguments  which  they 
might  attempt  to  derive  from  these  state- 


ments, or  any  inference  which  they  might 
endeavour  to  draw  from  them,  would  be 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  question  before 
them.  Earl  Grey  had  intended  to  alter 
entirely  the  constitution  of  the  colonies 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  to  establish 
municipalities  and  district  corporations, 
which  should  send  representatives  to  the 
legislative  assmbly.  The  colonists  object- 
ed to  that  proposition  because  it  would  de- 
stroy the  whole  notion  of  a  legislative  go- 
vernment, and  because  the  persons  sent  to 
the  House  of  Assembly  would  never  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  electors.  But 
if  they  looked  at  the  petitions  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  table  of  the  House  on  this 
subject,  they  would  find  that  they  all  proceed- 
ed on  the  assumption  that  they  claimed  as  a 
right  all  the  benefits  of  the  English  form 
of  government,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
expressly  stated  their  desire  to  have  the 
British  form  of  government  as  neariy  as 
they  could.  Arriving,  then,  at  that  point, 
he  could  not  help  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  departing  from  the  principle  oo 
which  up  to  this  time  they  had  always  act- 
ed, were  futile  and  insufficient.  But  that 
conclusion  compelled  him  to  consider,  since 
the  plan  as  proposed  was  not  a  wise  one, 
what  other  form  of  government  should  be 
established  in  its  stead.  In  his  opinion, 
their  course  was  plain.  He  thought,  that 
when  they  substituted  any  other  form  of 
government  different  from  that  which  had 
been  introduced  in  New  South  Wales,  they 
ought  to  fall  back  on  the  older  principles 
to  which  he  had  referred.  They  ought  to 
give  the  colonists  the  same  institutions  as 
those  which  they  lived  under  when  they 
left  the  mother  country,  and  the  institu- 
tions so  given  to  them  should  be  placed  at 
once  on  a  permanent  basis.  If  they  did 
this,  if  experience  and  not  experiment  were 
to  guide  them,  he  could  not  help  arriving 
at  this  result,  that  they  should  now  revert 
to  the  ancient  practice;  that  is  to  say, 
they  should  grant  to  the  colonies,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  ought  to  combine,  so  far  at 
they  could,  the  conservative  caution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  with  the  vigorous  activity 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  would 
thereby  afford  some  kind  of  check  to  hasty 
legislation,  and  some  means  of  combating 
the  proverbial  fluctuations  of  the  popular 
will.  They  ought  to  bring^  the  constitution 
of  the  colonies  into  the  closest  harmony 
with  that  constitution  which  had  worksil 
so  well  in  the  parent  State.    Tbej  ooghl 
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to  gnarantee  and  secure  to  the  colonists 
the  same  advantages  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption  as  those  which  they  enjoyed  in 
the  land  of  their  hirth.  They  ought  to 
convince  them,  that  though  the  chain  which 
connected  them  with  this  country  might 
be  lengthened  by  distance,  it  was  not 
broken  by  mistaken  legislation.  They 
should  not  give  them  bad  forms  of  govern- 
ment with  the  hope  that  they  would  change 
them  to  something  better.  In  short,  they 
should  follow  out,  with  regard  to  their 
modem  colonies,  the  same  principle  as 
that  which  they  pursued  with  regard  to 
their  older  ones;  there  were  different  modes 
for  doing  this.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  suggested  that  both 
chambers  should  be  elected;  but  there  were 
grave  objections  to  such  a  proposal,  be- 
cause if  the  chambers  were  founded  on  the 
same  basis,  thej^  could  hardly  serve  as 
checks  on  each  other.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Southwark,  who  had  taken  a 
great  interest  in  this  subject,  had  proposed, 
by  the  Amendment  which  he  would  lay  on 
the  table  of  the  House,  that  the  colonies 
should  be  divided  into  senatorial  districts, 
and  that  from  them  the  members  of  the 
upper  house  should  be  chosen;  that  these 
members  should  have  higher  qualifications, 
and  should  be  men  of  higher  standing  than 
those  who  were  elected  for  the  lower  as- 
sembly. In  the  proposition,  there  was 
much  to  recommend  it.  But  if  the  prin- 
ciples  which  be  (Mr.  Walpole)  endeavour- 
ed to  advance  were  sound,  he  did  not 
think  that  it  was  as  good  a  one  as  that 
which  he  proposed.  Believing,  however, 
the  hon.  Baronet's  proposition  to  be  so 
much  better  than  the  Bill  which  was 
brought  in,  and  thinking  it  so  essential 
to  have  a  check  on  hasty  legislation,  he 
would  support  that  Amendment  in  pre- 
ference to  assenting  to  the.  present  Bill, 
particularly  if  there  were  engrafted  in  it 
the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  the 
Crown  should  have  the  power  of  rewarding 
virtue  and  merit,  by  the  nomination  of  a 
portion  of  the  members  of  the  council. 
Nevertheless,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
he  must  say,  he  preferred  the  Amendment 
which  he  himself  should  substitute,  instead 
of  the  hon.  Baronet's  measure.  He  pre- 
ferred it,  because  it  was  consistent  with 
their  former  practices,  and  with  their  own 
form  of  government,  and  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  he  ought  to  succeed 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  Government 
in  carrying  it — they  themselves  had  main- 
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tained  the  same  principles  which  they  em- 
phatically said  ought  not  to  be  departed 
from,  unless  for  very  urgent  and  convmcing 
reasons,  and  he  was  sure  that  in  this  case 
no  such  reasons  had  as  yet  been  adduced. 
He  rested  his  case  on  two  grounds  :  first, 
on  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  demand 
from  them  the  same  institutions  in  the 
country  to  which  they  emigrated,  as 
those  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  country 
which  they  had  left;  secondly,  because 
there  was  nothing  which  would  strengthen 
their  connexion  with  the  colonies  so  much 
as  by  giving  them  an  identity  of  laws,  of 
habits,  and  institutions.  There  was  one 
observation  which  fell  from  the  noble  Lord 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Session,  in  his  ad- 
mirable development  of  colonial  policy, 
which  ought  to  induce  him  to  adopt  these 
conclusions  as  strenuously  as  he  did.  The 
noble  Lord  adverted  to  an  unpatriotic 
opinion  expressed  more  loudly  beyond 
these  walls,  opinions  abroad,  but  only  in 
a  whisper  in  that  House,  that  their  colo- 
nies, instead  of  being  a  benefit  to  the 
country,  were  a  burden  and  incumbrance. 
A  more  erroneous  impression  could  not  get 
abroad,  and  he  was  happy  to  find  that  tho 
noble  Lord  expressed  his  determination  to 
maintain  and  preserve  the  dominions  of  the 
Crown  unbroken  and  entire.  In  that  deter- 
mination no  one  would  give  him  more 
strenuous  support  than  he  (Mr.  Walpole), 
remembering,  as  he  did,  the  expression  of 
M.  Talleyrand,  that  if  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land could  deprive  her  of  her  colonies,  they 
would  break  down  her  last  wall  and  fill  up 
her  last  dyke.  Nothing  would  induce  him 
to  part  with  one  of  them  from  a  beggarly 
feeling  of  paltry  economy.  He  believed 
that  in  a  pecuniary  as  well  as  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  our  colonial  possessions  were 
of  immense  advantage  to  us  as  outlets  for 
their  population,  as  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  their  trade  and  wealth,  as  a  principal 
mainstay  of  their  strength  and  power.  In 
proportion,  however,  to  the  depth  of  his 
conviction  on  this  part  of  the  subject — in 
proportion  as  he  was  persuaded  that  there 
were  numberless  aavantages  constantly 
flowing  from  them  to  us,  and  from  us  to 
them — in  proportion  as  he  was  convinced 
that  we  could  not  separate  without  weaken- 
ing the  stability  and  unity  of  the  empire,  in 
the  same  proportion  he  was  also  convinced 
that  we  ought  to  give  them  the  same  insti- 
tutions which  had  made  and  would  keep  us 
great  and  prosperous.  If  we  refused  to  do 
this,  we  could  not  expect  the  same  t«v^^^^' 
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At  outlets  for  our  population  they  would  not 
be  80  beneficial,  for  the  better  kind  of  colo- 
nists would  not  go  out  to  them,  or  having 
gone  out  they  would  not  remain  there,  un- 
less they  could  enjoy  the  same  advantages, 
and  realise  still  the  same  expectations  as 
those  which  they  might  enjoy  and  realise 
at  home.  As  sources  of  our  wealth, 
also,  they  would  not  be  so  advantageous; 
for  though  he  admitted  that  our  trade 
and  commerce  owed  much  to  British  skill 
and  enterprise,  he  believed  that  it  owed 
still  more  to  the  mixed  form  of  go- 
vernment under  which  we  lived — that 
happy  combination  of  freedom  and  order, 
of  preservation  and  progress,  of  allegiance 
and  authority  which  gave  to  property 
an  infallible  security,  and  guaranteed  to 
industry  a  never-failing  reward.  And  if 
he  regarded  them  as  one  of  the  chief 
mainstays  of  our  strength  and  power,  he 
was  firmly  persuaded  that  they  would 
gradually  fall  away,  from  the  want  of  co* 
herence,  unless  we  bound  them  to  us  by 
the  generous  ties  of  a  common  patriotism 
— unless  we  built  them  up  and  constructed 
them,  as  it  were,  upon  the  broad  platform 
of  a  common  liberty,  deriving  its  strength 
from  common  institutions  under  which,  as 
a  people,  we  might  unite  for  ever.  He 
said  *'as  a  people,'*  for  he  thought  we 
should  consider  our  fellow-subjects  in  every 
part  of  the  world  as  forming  a  portion  of 
one  great  family  who  were,  or  ought  to  be, 
joined  together  by  that  alone  which  could 
constitute  a  people  agreeing  in  laws  and 
oommunity  of  interests.  Populus  entm, 
non  omnig  ccsius  kominum  quoque  modo 
eon^regabu,  »ed  costui  multituainis  juris 
consensu  atque  utUitatis  eommunione  socio- 
tus.  If  we  gave  them  the  juris  eon- 
sensum^  the  utilitaiis  eommunio  would 
be  sure  to  follow.  Therefore  he  would 
grant  to  them,  freely  and  frankly,  as  nearly 
at  least  as  circumstances  would  admit,  the 
same  institutions  which  we  had  ourselves, 
believing  that  wherever  those  institutions 
were  extended,  there  it  would  be  found 
that  liberty  and  law,  morality  and  religion, 
would  always  flourish.  And  thus,  by  ex- 
tending the  dominion  and  resources  of  this 
great  empire  for  our  own  advantage — the 
#mpire  of  its  freedom,  the  empire  of  its 
power,  the  empire  of  its  commerce — we 
might  also  promote  in  no  mean  degree,  by 
the  force  of  the  example  we  should  set  to 
others,  by  the  goodness  of  the  principles 
we  might  be  able  to  communicate,  the 
moral  advantage,  the  social  well-being, 
•ad  the  intellaetual  improremtDt  of  every 


nation  with  whom  we  might  come  in  con- 
tact. He  felt  that  he  owed  some  apology 
to  the  House  for  bringing  forward  a  sub- 
ject so  great  and  so  difficult  as  this  was; 
but  believing,  as  he  did,  that  a  great  op- 
portunity was  now  given  of  uniting  the  co- 
lonies more  strongly  to  us  than  ever,  bj 
identifying  their  interests  with  those  of 
this  country,  and  by  admitting  them  to  insti- 
tutions like  our  own,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  submitting  these  observations  to  the 
better  judgment  of  others ;  and  having 
done  so,  he  had  only  to  express  his  thanks 
to  the  House  for  the  kind  indulgence  with 
which  they  had  heard  him. 

Mr.  ha  WES  complimented  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  upon  the  tone  and 
character  of  hia  speech;  and,  before  com- 
menting upon  it,  would  ask  the  House  to 
bear  with  him  whilst  he  explained  the 
grounds  and  the  circumstances  which  had 
induced  the  Qovemment  to  propose  the 
Bill  as  it  stood.  He  should  endeavour  to 
show,  in  the  course  of  this  explanation, 
that,  if  they  had  departed  from  recom- 
mending those  institutions  which  were 
time-honoured  and  universally  respected 
in  this  country,  it  was  upon  no  light 
grounds  that  they  had  done  so.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  believed  that  they 
were  consulting  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  the  colonists,  and  that  they  acted  upon 
the  broad  principle  which  had  ever  been  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  liberal  party 
and  of  enlightened  policy,  of  endeavouring 
to  frame  our  institutions  and  conduct  our 
government  so  as  to  obtain  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  people  at  large.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  alluded 
to  the  despatch  of  his  noble  Friend  Earl 
Grey,  dated  January,  1847.  It  was  that 
despatch  which  first  opened,  in  our  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  questions  of  the  greatest 
moment  with  regard  to  Uieir  constitution 
and  future  government;  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  perfeotlv  correct 
in  saying  that  the  subsequent  disciusions 
upon  these  subjects  were  originated  bj 
that  despatch,  and  preceded  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 
He  (Mr.  Hawes)  was  perfectly  willing  to 
make  this  concession,  but  without  in  the 
least  relinquishing  any  part  of  the  force 
attaching  to  the  petitions  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  oolonists,  which  were  the 
basis  and  groundwork  of  the  present  BilL 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
also  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  and  he  had  truly  ob- 
served that  the  memben  of  that  body  had 
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stated,  stroDglj,  tbeh*  impressions  in  fa?onr 
of  a  doable  chamber;  bat  the  bon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  omitted  to  refer,  of 
eonrse  not  intentionallj,  to  a  yery  impor- 
tant statement  in  the  report  immediatelj 
followinff  the  paragraph  he  had  read,  which 
assigned  the  reasons  for  departing  from 
that  general  role.  He  (Mr.  Hawes)  would 
refer  the  Honse  to  the  passage  in  qnes- 
tion.  The  Committee  of  Council  said 
thej  had  reason  to  believe  the  colonists 
generally  were  satisfied  and  contented  with 
their  constitution  as  it  existed;  and  there 
had  been  no  official  intimation  whatever, 
nor  was  he  aware  of  any jpopuhtr  intima- 
tion independently  of  omcial  channels, 
showing  the  people  of  New  South  Wales 
to  be  discontented  with  their  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  the  House  were  aware 
consisted  of  a  single  legislative  chamber, 
a  governor,  and  executive  council.  The 
Committee  of  Council  therefore  said — 

"  Of  this  fiust  the  most  oonclasive  proof  is  to  be 
firand  in  the  number  of  petitions  recently  pre- 
sented to  Her  Mftjestj  and  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment from  large  bodies  of  the  colonists,  praying 
that  no  change  may  be  made  in  the  constitution 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants." 

The  force  of  this  passage  consisted  in  the 
fact  of  the  colonists  requiring  that  if  any 
change  we:  e  made  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  should  be  made  only  with  their 
consent.  It  by  no  means  intimated  that 
they  were  bound  by  the  form  of  government 
now  proposed  or  retained;  on  the  contrary, 
they  could  alter,  change,  and  amend  it, 
by  the  Bill  as  they  thould  think  most  fit, 
and  most  in  accordance  with  their  own 
feelings.  Was  not  this  opinion  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  founded  upon  facts  ? 
Was  it  not  borne  out  by  resolutions  and 
petitions  from  public  meetings  in  the  colo- 
nies ?  Was  there  not,  in  fact,  a  unanimity 
of  opinion  prevailing  in  the  colony  about 
which  there  could  be  no  doubt?  What- 
ever alterations  they  might  desire — what- 
ever their  content  or  discontent  with  their 
present  constitution,  they  were  all  agreed, 
that  before  anv  material  alteration  was 
made  none  should  be  made  without 
their  consent  being  first  obtained.  A 
very  important  despatch  from  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy  had  frequently  been  referred  to, 
transmitting  petitions  to  this  effect.  He 
would  not  trouble  the  Hoose  with  reading 
these  petitions.  All  he  asked  was  that 
they  would  allow  him  to  read  their  prayer, 
and  that  they  would  bear  them  in  mind 
during  the  observations  he  should  have 
the  honour  to  make.     One  petition  from 


Sydney  prayed  Her  Majesty  to  be  graci- 
ously pleased  "  not  to  assent  to  any  change 
in  the  constitution  of  their  government 
which  should  not  have  received  the  sane^ 
tion  of  the  colony."  This  petition  was 
signed  by  3,100  persons  of  great  respect- 
ability— 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT :  What  is  the  date  of 
that  petition  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  :  February  2,  1848. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  :     Had  the  petitioners 
the  Bill  before  them  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  hawes  admitted  they  had  not, 
and  had  already  admitted  it;  but  though 
it  might  have  been  agreed  upon  in  igno- 
rance of  the  Bill,  nevertheless  whatever  al- 
!  terations  might  be  proposed,  the  petitioners 
were  all  agreed  in  desiring  that  none 
should  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
colony.  There  was  also  a  petition  to  the  same 
effect  from  Port  Phillip.  This  petition  ob- 
jected to  the  constitution  proposed  by  Earl 
Grey,  as  disturbing  the  form  of  government 
with  which  they  were  contented,  and  as 
altering  their  rights  as  British  subjects. 
He  referred  to  this  petition  because  it 
afforded  an  indication  that,  with  certain 
exceptions,  they  were  content  with  the  ex- 
isting form  of  government.  Another  peti- 
tion to  the  same  effect  from  Windsor,  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pic- 
ton,  prayed  that  all  alterations  in  their  laws 
and  government  might  be  **  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Legislative  Council  as  at 
present  established."  Then  there  was  a 
memorial  from  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  Port  Phillip,  forwarded  in  the 
Governor's  despatch  of  September  23, 
1848,  which  prayed  that — 

"  no  pressure  of  public  business  maj  prevent 
your  Lordsbip  from  taking  steps  to  procure  the 
separation  of  the  district  of  Port  PhiUlp  from  the 
colonj  of  New  South  Wales,  with  a  local  repre- 
sentative council,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
BiU  to  grant." 

He  would  also  refer  the  House  to  a  resolu- 
tion agreed  to  after  a  discussion  in  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly  of  New  South  Wales, 
upon  the  subject  of  two  chambers.  No 
proposition  occurred  in  the  course  of  that 
debate,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  indicating 
any  desire  to  have  an  elective  legislative 
council.  He  was  far  from  meaning  to  say 
that  such  a  desire  might  not  exist;  but  the 
simple  fact  was,  that  in  that  discussion, 
which  raised  the  whole  subject,  no  ques- 
tion was  made,  or  put  on  the  minutes, 
recording  a  desire  for  an  elective  chamber. 
The  resolution  was  expressed  in  sIt^tl*^ 
terms,  as  follows: — 
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*'  That  although  the  council  has  deemed  it  a 
duty  to  give  its  opinion  upon  the  scTeral  proposi- 
tions contained  in  the  despatch  of  the  right  hon. 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  it  cannot 
lorbear  from  expessing  its  strong  sense  of  the  in- 
dignity with  whiefa  the  people  of  this  colony  are 
treated  by  the  announcement  that  a  measure  so 
seriously  influencing  their  destiny  for  good  or  for 
•Til,  will  be  introduced  into  Parliament  without 
affording  them  an  opportunity  of  previously  ex- 
pressing their  sentiments  upon  it." 

Such  were  the  opinioDs  of  the  colonists  of 
Kew  South  Wales;  from  which  the  House 
would  see  that  their  desire  was  that  what- 
eyer  change  was  proposed  in  their  consti- 
tution it  should  he  made  with  their  con- 
sent, or  not  made  without  their  previous 
assent.  He  was  not,  however,  without 
further  support  of  weight  and  importance 
to  the  measure  now  under  consideration. 
The  nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment presented  on  Wednesday  a  petition 
signed  hy  a  great  majority  of  the  leading 
mercantile  firms  in  this  country  trading 
with  that  colony,  as  well  as  hy  other  par- 
ties temporarily  resident  here  who  had 
been  members  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  who,  therefore,  might  be  supposed  to 
speak  the  sentiments  of  their  fellow-colo- 
ists.  And  what  did  he  find  in  that  peti- 
tion ? — 

**  That  petitioners  believe  that  the  said  Bill  is 
mainly  founded  on  a  report  addressed  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  of  date  the  4th 
day  of  April  in  last  year,  wliich  report  was  ap- 
proved by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  on  the  1st  day 
of  May  in  last  year.  That  the  said  report  having 
reached  all  the  four  colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria, Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  South  Australia, 
in  September  of  last  year,  appears  to  have  been 
received  with  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  by  the 
people  of  each  colony,  as  indicating  a  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  country  towards  the  colo- 
nies preeminently  calculated  to  preserve  the  last- 
ing attachment  of  the  colonies  to  the  Crown  and 
Parliament  of  these  realms." 

If  he  had  not  in  a  formal  shape  testimony 
so  strong  as  this  in  favour  of  the  Bill  from 
the  colonists  themselves,  the  distance  from 
the  mother  country  at  once  explained  the 
reason;  but  if  he  might  infer  the  opinions 
of  the  colonists  from  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  press — for  he  had  received 
newspapers  from  every  colony  to  which  the 
Bill  applied — the  Bill  had  given  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  which  had  not  attached  to 
any  other  measure  proceeding  from  the 
Colonial  Department  since  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  holding  office.  One  and  all,  the 
newspapers  urged  the  Government  to  carry 
the  Bill  forward.  They  approved  of  all  its 
main  details  and  leading  principles;    and 


on  such  evidence  he  was  bound  to  say  that, 
although  in  some  particular  provisions  it 
might  require  to  be  modified,  its  main 
details  and  leading  principles  had  met 
with  general  approval  and  consent.  He 
had,  in  addition,  some  negative  testimony 
to  its  merits,  in  two  petitions  that  had  re- 
cently been  presented  to  the  House.  One 
was  in  a  petition  from  certain  persons  in 
South  Australia,  praying  that  the  clause 
relative  to  the  disposal  of  wastelands  might 
undergo  revision  and  alteration;  and  the 
other  was  from  Northampton,  having  refer- 
ence to  that  part  of  the  measure  which 
made  provision  for  public  worship,  the  ob- 
jections to  the  measure  being  confined 
alone  to  these  provisions  of  the  Bill.  He 
might  further  refer  to  what  had  passed  at 
a  public  meeting  held  in  the  colony,  in 
consequence  of  Earl  Grey's  despatch. 
From  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  he 
inferred  that  those  who  engaged  in  it 
would  not  have  spoken  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution as  they  had  if  they  had  not  felt 
they  had  the  concurrence  of  their  fellow- 
colonists.  One  speaker  said  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  existed  at  present  had  worked 
well,  and  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it. 
Another  speaker,  Mr.  Wentworth,  said, 
'*  there  might  be  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion  as  to  the  formation  of  another  house, 
but  there  was  no  absorbing  interest  in  the 
question.*'  And  a  resolution  agreed  to 
at  the  meeting  confirming  the  prayer  of 
the  petitions  he  had  already  referred  to, 
namely — 

"  That  the  colonists  are  entitled  to  expeet  that 
no  important  alteration  in  the  constitution  which 
they  enjoy  shall  be  made  without  their  previous 
consent." 

He  would  now  refer  to  the  part  Earl  Grey 
had  taken  when  he  had  thus  ascertained 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  colonies. 
In  his  despatch  of  the  31st  July,  1848,  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  manifested 
to  the  constitution  then  proposed,  and  in 
reply  to  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  sdespatch  trans- 
mitting these  proceedings.  Earl  Grey  says — 

"  I  regret  the  delay  which  has  occurred  (al- 
though fh>m  causes  independent  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government)  in  carrying  into  eflRsct  this  necessary 
and  urgently  required  measure ;  but  the  time  lost 
will  not  be  regretted  if  the  consequence  of  that 
delay  should  be  the  framing  of  a  measure  more 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  now  ascertained  views  of  the  Australian 
community,  than  could  have  been  the  case  if  le- 
gislation had  been  attempted  during  the  present 
Session." 

In  consequence  of  the  opinions  prevailing 
in  the  colony.  Earl  Grey  came,  wisely  as 
he  (Mr.  Hawes)  thoagfaty  to  the  coDdiMioa 
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that  it  waB  not  bis  dutj  to  force  upon  the 
eolonies  institutions  they  did  not  solicit. 
He  thought  it  wise  not  to  force  upon  them 
a  form  of  goTemment  fitted  for  England 
undoubtedly »  and  superior  to  any  hitherto 
derised  for  at  once  maintaining  order  and 
securing  popular  liberty,  but  for  which 
they  were  not  prepared.  And  here  he 
would  obsenre  that  if  we  wished  institu- 
tions to  take  root,  and  be  permanently  re- 
spected, it  was  not  by  forcing  them  upon 
a  free  people,  that  this  object  could  be  ac- 
complished. They  must  rather  be  allowed 
to  spring  out  of  the  wants,  necessities, 
feelings,  and  opinions  of  the  community. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Midhnrst  had  referred  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Govemors  of  New  South  Wales 
and  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  a  second  chamber.  He  (Mr.  Hawes) 
admitted  that  the  opinion  of  the  Governor 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  farourable  to 
two  chambers ;  but  he  also  said,  speaking 
in  concurrence  with  his  executire  council — 

"  We  think  the  form  of  government  that  is  to  be 
upheld  in  New  South  Wales  should  be  extended  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  inasmnoh  as  colonies  lo 
oloaelj  connected  should  have  the  same  form  of 
government." 

But  this  question  was  not  to  be  considered 
now  for  the  first  time.  Long  ago,  in  1842, 
the  subject  had  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment by  Sir  Richard  Bourke.  It  had 
been  considered  by  Sir  George  Gipps,  Mr. 
Charles  Buller,  and  Mr.  M*Arthur,  and 
all  concurred  in  opinion  that  the  present 
constitution,  a  single  legislative  chamber, 
was  best  adapted  to  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  colony ;  a  single  chamber,  then, 
had  the  sanction  of  able  and  experienced 
men — men  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
interests  and  feelings  of  the  colonists.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  we  had 
all  along  conferred  upon  our  colonies  insti- 
tutions akin  to  our  own-^something  re- 
presenting King,  Lords,  and  Commons  i 
but  he  was  mistaken  in  this  respect. 
The  early  American  charters  contained 
no  such  form  of  government.  Accor- 
ding to  the  early  American  charters,  the 
form  of  government  consisted  of  a  governor, 
assistants,  and  assembly^  sitting  in  one 
chamber.  He  believed,  then,  that  if  we 
allowed  our  fellow  subjects  in  the  colonies 
fairly  to  consider  the  subject,  and  left  them 
to  carry  out  their  own  feelings  and  opin- 
ions, institutions  would  gradually  spring  up 
among  them,  as  among  all  free  people, 
more  likely  to  be  permanent  than  the  best 


we  could  confer  upon  them  here.  He  re- 
lied upon  the  perfect  liberty  the  colonies 
would  have  to  form  and  mould  their  own 
constitution,  as  a  far  better  security  for  the 
permanence  and  utility  of  such  institutions 
as  they  might  create,  than  any  the  most 
:  perfect  we  could  devise  and  establish,  if 
establish  them  we  could,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament The  Bill,  then,  professed  to  makt 
no  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  it  proposed  that  the  same 
form  of  government  should  be  extended  to 
the  other  colonies.  There  was  much  ad- 
vantage in  this.  When  the  question  of  the 
separation  of  the  district  of  Port  Phillip 
was  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  New  South  Wales,  the  Go- 
vernor, in  the  course  of  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses,  asked  some  of  the  colo- 
nists of  Port  Phillip  what  form  of  govern- 
ment they  expected  when  they  were  se- 
vered from  New  South  Wales  ?  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
replied,  "The  government  which  New 
South  Wales  enjoys."  He  (Mr.  Hawes) 
admitted  he  should  not  have  been  able  to 
answer  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
unless  the  Bill  contained,  as  it  did,  pro- 
visions for  every  colony,  to  alter  and 
amend  their  constitution  from  time  to 
time  as  they  thought  fit.  He  did  not 
wish  to  conclude  without  saying  a  word 
as  to  the  value  he  attached  to  our  colonial 
possessions.  It  was  the  fashion  to  say 
they  were  erxpensive,  and  that  they  were  a 
source  of  weakness.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  if  we  lost 
them  we  should  lose  a  source  of  wealth 
and  power  which  nothing  that  this  Parlia- 
ment or  people  could  do  would  be  able  to 
restore;  and  if  we  parted  with  them  there 
were  not  wanting  other  Powers  ready  to 
ai^ail  themselves  of  what  we  should  heed- 
lessly cast  away.  But  he  was  sure  that 
England  would  never  consent  to  separate 
herself  from  those  splendid  possessions,  and 
that  wise  ai^d  prudent  measures  would  yet 
bind  them  indissolubly  to  this  country.  He 
had  now  eiMeavoured  to  show  the  grounds 
upon  which  the'  Bill  rested.  It  rested  upon 
the  opinion  formally  expressed,  in  the  co- 
lonies, that  no  change  should  be  made  in 
the  form  of  goverhment  to  which  two  out 
of  the  four  colonies  had  expressed  their 
attachment,  without  their  consent;  and 
as  regards  the  other  colonieff,  closely  con- 
nected together  as  they  all  were,  upon 
practical  experience  and  its  fitness  for  such 
communities.  It  was  proposed  iti  the  be- 
lief that  they  would  accept  it  as  d  boon. 
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well  adapted  to  their  present  circum- 
stances, and  containing  in  itself  powers 
of  amendment  and  expansion.  A  contrary 
policy,  one  which  involved  the  forcing  a  con- 
stitution upon  them,  might  be  dangerous; 
for,  suppose  they  should  say,  **  We  de- 
cline your  measure,"  in  what  position 
would  Parliament  be  found?  Why,  in 
that  of  forcing  a  constitution  upon  them, 
which  would  only  enlist  opposition.  For 
these  reasons  he  hoped  the  House  would 
act  in  conformity  with  the  known  wishes 
of  the  colonies  as  expressed  in  their  peti 
tions  and  at  their  public  meetings.  Such  a 
course  was  most  likely  to  attach  them  to 
the  Grown  of  England,  and  reconcile  them 
to  our  authority.  The  conviction  that  the 
Parliament  of  England,  having  an  un- 
doubted right  to  impose  any  form  of  in- 
stitution it  pleased,  had  waived  its  powers, 
in  respect  to  their  feelings  and  wishes, 
would  be  found  to  have  great  influence. 
They  would  see  that  we  respected  their 
feelings  and  opinions,  and  we  might  hence 
safely  calculate  upon  their  respecting  in 
return  the  authority  of  the  Grown  and 
Parliament,  and  thus  strengthen  the  con- 
nexion between  the  mother  country  and 
the  most  distant  of  her  colonies. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  that  he  was 
roost  anxious  to  give  a  second  chamber; 
but  yet  he  dared  not  vote  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Midhurst,  because 
his  proposition  was  one  that  he  did  not 
deem  to  be  at  that  moment  expedient  to 
adopt.  He  desired  not  to  force  his  opin» 
ions  upon  others.  He  could  not  ask  them 
to  act  upon  that  opinion,  until  they  felt 
that  what  was  given  to  them  was  a  good 
thing,  and  one  that  they  would  be  ready 
to  maintain  under  all  circumstances.  Hav- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  colonists  themselves, 
that  they  did  not  desire  a  second  chamber, 
he  dare  not  be  a  party  to  impose  one  upon 
them.  At  the  same  time  he  was  anxious 
to  place  within  their  reach  the  means  of 
acquiring  such  a  constitution  as  they  might 
think  best  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 
If  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
council,  they  could  elect  ahother,  and  that 
council  would  have  uncontrolled  power  to 
adopt  such  a  form  of  constitution  as  they 
might  think  fitk  Gould  this  House  judge 
for  the  colonists  as  well  as  they  could  judge 
for  themselves!  He  believed  not.  He 
quite  concurred  that  two  chambers  were 
desirable,  but,  as  at  present  advised,  he 
should  vote  for  leaving  the  question  to  the 
discretion  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the 
measure  under  consideration  was  intended. 


Mr.  HUME  said,  that  on  the  last  divi- 
sion he  voted  with  tlie  minority,  because 
he  wished  to  give  to  the  colonists  the  op- 
tion of  deciding  what  form  of  constitution 
they  should  have,  and  whether  there  should 
be  one  or  two  chambers.     He  objected  to 
official  nominees  being  placed  on  the  coun- 
cil, for,  if  there  were  but  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  devoted  to  the  governor  and 
his  measures,  he  had  .only  to  bribe  and 
allure  four  or  five  of  the  elected  members 
to  command  a  majority.     Hence   it  was 
desirable  to  have  the  council  entirely  elec- 
tive, that  it  might  be  a  true  exponent  of 
the  opinions  of  the  colonists  as  to  whether 
they  would  prefer  one  or  two  chambers. 
With  regard  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
and  learned   Member    for   Midhurst,    he 
should  say  that  one  more  inapplicable  to 
the  real  condition  of  the  colonies  he  had 
never  heard.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman proposed  to    introduce   into    the 
Australian  colonies  institutions  similar  to 
those  which  now  existed  in  this  country, 
without  considering  whether  or  not  they 
were  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
colonists.     If  he  understood  him  right,  he 
would  institute  a  House  of  Lords  with  a 
bench  of  bishops,  and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  Gentleman  say 
that  we  had  acted  wisely  and  well  in  trying 
to  establish  those  institutions  elsewhere. 
What  was  the  fact?     Why,   that  there 
had  never  been  any  peace  in  the  colonies 
where  they  existed  until  they  had  been 
abolished.     And  with  the  knowledge   of 
this  fact,  he  was  not  disposed  to  scatter 
still  wider  the  seeds  of  discord  and  disaffec- 
tion by  adopting  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.    He  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  a  second  chamber  or  senate, 
as  a  deliberative  assembly,  exercising  a 
check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  other 
house.     He  could  not  vote  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  however,  because  he 
thought  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  wrong  in  what  he  would  force  upon 
the  colony.     He  looked  upon  the  present 
measure  as  alike  wise  and  liberal.     It  was 
the  only  way  in  which  England  could  pre- 
serve her  colonies.     If  we  persisted  in  the 
mad  and  improper  proceedings  of  the  last 
^yre  or  six  years,  not  a  colony  would  be 
left  us  in  a  very  short  periods  and  on  that 
ground  he  regarded  the  measure  as  a  wise 
and  politic  one,  that  would  secure  to  ua 
the  allegiance  of  the  colonies,  and  all  the 
advantages  which  could  be  derived  from 
their  possession.     He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  would  willingly  part  with  the 
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bat  lie  did  with  to  make  them  nsefiil  ap- 
peodages  to  U8  in  a  eommereial  point  of 
Tieir,  whilst  tkej  afforded  an  outlet  for  our 
population. 

MR.  A.  B.  HOPE  would  support  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Memher  for  Midhurst,  hecause  it  carried 
out  a  principle  which  had  long  heen  deeply 
implanted  in  his  mind — he  meant  the  ne- 
eessitj  of  giving  to  our  colonies  English 
habits,  English  feelings,  English  manners, 
Enfflish  gofomment,  and,  aboTo  all,  he 
womd  say,  though  he  knew  it  was  in  the 
face  of  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  day, 
English  monarchy.  Of  course,  in  adro- 
eating  a  colonial  peerage,  he  was  not  fool- 
ish enough  to  suppose  that  there  were 
yet  in  Australia,  or  in  any  of  our  other 
eoloniea,  the  materials  to  form  such  a 
peerage  as  would  be  anything  but  sugges- 
tive of  ridicule.  He  knew  that  the  pres- 
tige of  wealth  and  hereditary  descent  was 
the  very  last  thing  that  could  grow  up  in 
any  new  colony  whatever;  but  while  he 
felt  the  importance  of  avoiding  any  imma- 
ture and  hasty  plan  for  establishing  a  mo- 
narchical system  in  our  colonies,  he  was 
yet  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  it  in  all  of  them.  He  was 
aware  that  climate  had  great  effect  upon 
character — he  knew  the  hardening  and 
roughening  effect  of  a  northern,  and  the 
enervating  effect  of  a  tropical  climate;  but 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  the 
climate  was  as  temperate  and  the  habits 
of  life  the  same  as  our  own,  he  knew  no 
reason  why  our  Anglo-Saxon  institutions 
should  not  thrive  as  well  there  as  in  the 
old  country.  It  was  clear  then  that  the 
question  was  reduced  to  this  dilemma — 
either  that  the  old  English  constitution 
was  a  fallacy — which  he  did  not  admit — 
or  that  in  a  colony  like  Australia,  founded 
by  Englishmen  and  with  an  English  cli- 
mate to  dwell  in,  it  must  be  the  fault  of 
our  Legislature  if  they  did  not  enjoy  Eng- 
lish institutions.  In  what  shape  these  in- 
stitutions should  be  introduced— ^whether, 
for  instance,  there  ought  to  be  titles  of 
honour  given — he  did  not  mean  the  highest 
titles  of  nobility,  but  whether  there  shoukl 
not  be  baronetcies  with  the  right  of  sitting 
in  the  upper  ehamber — he  would  not  then 
stop  to  inquire;  but  he  thought  it  was  as 
clear  as  daylight,  that  if  we  were  to  retain 
the  monarchical  system  ourselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  our  colonies,  we. 
must  give  them  far  more  of  monarchical 
prestige  than  we  had  hitherto  given  ihem 
— that  wt  must  let  them  taste  of  its  sweets 
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as  well  as  its  bitters — and,  as  a  first  step 
to  that,  he  would  support  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  said,  he  could  scarcely 
understand  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  wnether  he  intended 
to  support  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Midhurst  or  not.    The 
hon.  Member  stated  that  he  was  in  favour 
of  a  second  chamber  ;  and  yet  he  appear- 
ed to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  vote  against  a  Motion  which  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  in  each  of  the 
colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  a 
legislative  council    and   a   representative 
assembly.     Now  he  (Mr.  Scott)  could  not 
understand  how,  after  stating  that  he  was 
in  favour  of  two  chambers,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber could  come  to  the  conclusion  of  not 
voting  for  the  proposition  contained  in  the 
Amendment.     The  argument  adduced  by 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  him- 
self would  go  against  any  legislation  at  all 
upon  this  subject  at  the  present  time.     He 
said  the  House  ought  not  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  upon  the  subject  without  having 
the  express  consent  of  the  colonists  them- 
selves.    That  had  been  the  opinion  repeat- 
edly expressed  in  this  House,  and  upon 
that  ground  he  (Mr.  Scott)  maintained  that 
Her   Majesty's  Government  were   not  at 
liberty  to  introduce  the  present  Bill.    They 
had   not  yet  had   the  expressed  consent 
of  the  colonists,  and  they  knew  it.     The 
colonies  of  Australia  differed  in  their  cir- 
cumstances and  condition  from  one  another 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to 
legislate   for  them  all  alike.      The  only 
Australian  colony  he  knew  of  which  bad 
a  chamber  constituted  one-third  of  nomi- 
nees and  the  remainder  of  elective  mem- 
bers, sitting  in   one   house,   was   that  of 
New   South   Wales.     The   proposal   con- 
tained  in  the  Bill  was  sent  out  to  that 
colony  last  year ;  and  yet  they  had  receiv- 
ed  no   expression   of   feeling  from   New 
South  Wales  upon  the  subject.     He  was 
sorry  that  the  question  which  had  been  in- 
troduced snd  argued  so  ably  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  upon  a  broad  and  ex- 
tended basis,  had  been  treated  in  so  narrow 
a  spirit  by  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.     It  would  not  be  his  (Mr. 
Scott's)  fault,  therefore,  if,  in  replying  to 
the  arguments  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
confined    himself   to    observations    which 
might  otherwise  have  been  utterly  unwor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  House.     When  he 
found  it  brought  forward  upon  authority, 
and  stated  boldly,  he  might  say  with  an 
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Audacitj  which  surpassed  boldness,  that 
the  colonists  had  expressed  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  he  was  obliged  to  confine 
his  remarks  to  a  refutation  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's statements.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  adduced  the  opinion  of  the  Governor, 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  of  a  public 
meeting  held  in  New  South  Wales  ;  and 
he  had  also  read  extracts  from  petitions 
which  had  emanated  from  various  parts  of 
New  South  Wales.  But  thej  had  no 
opinion  whotever  from  any  of  the  other 
Australian  colonies.  And  even  that  from 
New  South  Wales  was  an  opinion  not  ad^ 
verse  to  a  double  chamber,  and  therefore 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  question  before 
the  Committee.  He  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  generally  known  what  were  the 
points  upon  which  the  colonists  had  ex- 
pressed their  opinions.  The  despatch  of 
Earl  Grey,  dated  the  31st  of  July,  1847» 
proposed  to  curtail  the  existing  elective 
franchise  of  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  to  erect  councils  in  different 
parts  of  the  colony,  to  be  called  district 
councils^-constituting  as  it  were  electoral 
colleges — the  people  of  the  various  districts 
being  the  constituents  of  these  electoral 
colleges,  which  colleges  were  then  to  elect 
the  members  of  the  legislative  council. 
Thus  the  colonists  would  have  been  cur- 
tailed of  the  elective  franchise,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  deprived  of  their  liberties  ; 
and  it  was  in  opposition  to  this  measure 
that  the  colonists  had  expressed  the  opin- 
ions which  the  hon.  Under  Secretary  had 
quoted  to-night,  as  applicable  to  the  ques- 
tion now  under  consideration.  It  was  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  forced  upon  him 
(Mr.  Scott)  the  necessity  of  referring  to 
the  statements  contained  in  the  different 
petitions  which  had  been  received  from  the 
colony.  First  and  foremost  amongst  those 
petitions  was  one  which  he  (Mr.  Scott) 
had  presented  to  the  House  in  the  year 
1848,  and  which  was  signed  by  upwards 
of  3,000  persons,  after  having  been  agreed 
to  at  the  largest  public  meeting  ever  held 
in  Sydney.  Well,  what  did  the  petitioners 
say?  They  said  that  the  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  colony,  proposed  in  the 
despatch  of  Earl  Grey,  Would  have  the 
effect  of  depriving  them  of  the  elective 
franchise*  which  they  maintained  to  be 
their  inalienable  right  as  British  subjects, 
and  that  they  could  not  but  be  persuaded 
that  by  delegating  their  right  to  elect  re- 
presentatives they  were  deprived  not  only 
of  the  choice  of  election,  but  of  that  con- 
stitutional  control  over  their  legislature. 


without  which  no  people  could  be  consi- 
dered free.  How  did  they  then  proceed  ? — 

*'  We  are  anxious  to  enjoj  a  form  of  govern- 
ment founded  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will 
admit  upon  the  principle  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion; and  to  make  this  colony  a  subject  of  a  the- 
oretical experiment  in  legislation  is  a  measure  the 
justice  or  policy  of  which  we  cannot  admit." 

The  petition   of  the   inhabitants  of   the 
electoral  district  of  Singleton  stated  that 
the    change    propounded  by   Earl    Grey 
would  deprive  them  of  the  dearly-cherished 
birthright  of  Britons,  the  power  of  elect- 
ing their  own  representatives,  and  thus 
give  to  them  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
without  the  pretence  of  their  having  me- 
rited it>    They  prayed  Her  Majesty,  there- 
fore, not  to  assent  to  any  alteration   of 
the  elective  franchise,  or  to  any  measure 
which  would  diminish  the  rights  they  now 
enjoyed  ;   but  they  wished  to  extend  the 
representative  system,  to  lower  the  fran- 
chise)  to  enlarge   their  liberties,    and  to 
approximate  in  constitutional  freedom  still 
nearer  to  that  of  the  mother  country.    The 
third  petition  which  the  hon.  Under  Secre- 
tary had  alluded  to,  was  that  from  Port 
Phillip,  which  naturally  sought  to  be  erect- 
ed into  an  independent  colony.     The  peti- 
tioners stated,  that  the  constitution  pro- 
posed by  Earl  Grey  was  universally  disap- 
proved of,  and  condemned  as  being  quite 
unsuited  to  them,  as  experimental,  as  dis- 
turbing a  form  of  government  with  which 
in  most  particulars  they  were  content,  and 
as  altering  and  abridging  their  rights  and 
privileges.     The  district  of  Windsor  was 
next  brought  forward  in  evidence  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman;  but  they  said  that  the 
proposed   changes  were  uncalled-for  and 
unexampled;  that  they  Would  deprive  the 
colonies  of  the  elective  franchise;  and  that 
they  were  desirous  of  enjoying  a  constitu- 
tion as  nearly  as  might  be  like  that  of  the 
united  kingdom.     The  Picton  petitioners 
stated  that  the  form  of  representation  pro- 
posed was  totally  at  variance  with  all  their 
ideas  of  liberty,  and  utterly  repugnant  to 
them;  and   they,  too,  desired   that  their 
constitution  should  be  as  like  as  possible 
to  that  of  the  united  kingdom.    The  peti- 
tion from  Maitland  was  of  similar  purport; 
and  the  Governor  of  the  colonyi  in  his  des- 
patch enclosing  these  petitions,  expressed 
his  own  opinion»  and  that  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  unprejudiced  persons,  to  be 
in  favour  of  assimilating  the  constitution 
of  the  colony  to  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  such  a  measure  woold 
prove  most  satisfactory.     Then,  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  strong  and  decisive  opinion 
gifen  bj  the  able  Governor  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  he  stated  that,  "under  the 
peculiar  cironmstances  of  the  colony,  he 
should  most  strenuously  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  second » or  an  upper  chamber.  '* 
That  was  said,  not  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  with  its  population  of 
220,000,  but  of  Van  Diemcn's  Land, 
which  had  a  much  smaller  population,  and 
where  the  necessity  for  an  upper  chamber 
could  not  be  said  to  exist  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. The  only  ground  on  which  he  had 
heard  a  double  chamber  opposed  was  the 
supposed  unwillingness  of  the  colonists  to 
accept  such  an  arrangement;  and  it  was 
certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposal  was  based  upon  an 
argument  totally  irrespective  of  its  intrinsic 
merits.  The  opinions  formerly  expressed 
by  Members  of  uer  Majesty *s  Government 
did  not  bear  them  out  in  their  present 
policy.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1848, 
Earl  Grey  delivered  a  speech,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  declared  that  it  was  a  very 
great  error  to  suppose  that  the  Australian 
colonies  had  been  formed  by  merely  one 
class  of  society  —  that  of  labourers — and 
that  so  far  from  that  being  the  case  that 
there  were  to  be  found  in  those  colonies 
retired  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
gentlemen  who  had  taken  high  honours  at 
the  universities,  and  many  other  persons  of 
education  and  great  intelligence.  From 
that  language  one  might  naturally  conclude 
that  the  noble  Earl  must  have  thought 
that  there  existed  in  that  country  the  ele- 
ments of  a  second  chamber.  It  was  said 
that  those  colonies  were  not  ripe  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  chamber;  but  that  was 
no  reason,  surely »  why  means  should  not 
be  taken  to  provide  for  its  future  growth, 
and  for  endeavouring  to  render  the  mother 
country,  as  far  as  possible,  a  type  of  her 
distant  offspring.  The  experience  of  all 
times,  and  of  all  nations,  showed  that  the 
best  mode  of  attaching  colonies  to  a  mother 
country  was  to  give  them  institutions  simi- 
lar to  those  which  she  herself  enjoyed. 
But  that  was  not  the  policy  which  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  seemed  disposed  to 
adopt  in  dealing  with  our  Australian  colo- 
nies»  In  this  country  the  constitution  was 
territorial;  in  Australia  they  were  deter- 
mined, in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
colonists,  to  prevent  those  who  held  land 
from  being  the  owners  in  fee  of  the  soil. 
Before  he  concluded,  he  should  frankly 
confess  that  he  believed  the  Bill  to  be,  in 
many  respects,  a  good  one;  but,  as  he  also 


thought  that  the  adoption  of  the  Amend- 
ment then  before  the  Committee  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results, 
he  was  prepared  to  give  to  it  his  cordial 
support. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  :  Sir,  I  promise 
the  Committee  that  I  shall  not  detain  them 
long,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  give  a  silent 
vote  on  the  question  now  before  them.  I 
am  unwilling  to  do  so  in  the  first  instance, 
on  account  of  my  deep  senso  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  decision  at  which  we  may  ar- 
rive; and  I  am  also  unwilling  to  do  so,  be- 
cause it  was  part  of  my  duty,  as  one  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  to  whom 
the  question  of  the  constitution  of  Austra- 
lia was  referred,  to  consider  the  bearings 
of  this  important  question,  and  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  them.  I  think  I  may  fur- 
ther claim  credit  for  the  Government  with 
regard  to  this  measure,  that  the  course 
which  we  have  taken  has  been  a  frank  one, 
and  has  been  marked  by  good  intentions 
towards  those  for  whom  those  institutions 
were  preparing,  and  I  strongly  feel  on  a 
question  of  this  kind  the  tnith  of  the  ob- 
servation of  Burke,  "  that  good  intentions, 
plainly  expressed,  are  of  no  mean  force  in 
the  government  of  human  affairs."  I  con- 
fess I  do  derive  the  greatest  satisfaction 
from  the  result  of  all  the  intelligence  that 
hitherto  has  reached  us  from  the  Austra- 
lian colonies — intelligence,  in  my  opinion, 
not  the  less  important  because  it  is  derived 
in  no  great  degree  from  official  sources, 
but  from  newspapers  there  published, 
in  which  it  is  expressed  with  so  much 
unanimity  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  upon  the  whole  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  has  been  wel- 
comed by  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  a  measure  designed 
in  a  spirit  most  friendly  and  kindly  towards 
them,  and  is  in  the  main  a  measure  that 
meets  their  wishes,  and  will  provide  for 
their  wants,  and  which  will  establish  a 
state  of  things  in  the  colony  to  which  they 
look  forward  with  hope  and  confidence.  I 
derive  comfort  from  that  knowledge,  which 
supports  me  very  much  from  the  cavils  and 
attacks  which  I  hear  made  on  this  measure. 
I  do  not  believe  those  attacks  will  mar  the 
fair  prospect  that  exists  of  this  House  and 
the  Government  being  able  to  accomplish 
that  which  I  deem  to  be  a  most  arduous 
and  difficult  task,  namely,  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution that  will  give  freedom  and  good 
government  to  a  population  separated  from 
us  to  the  extent  nearly  of  the  habitable 
world,  and  to  establish  for  them  institu- 
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tions  which,  while  they  will  presenre  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  of  England,  will  at  the 
same  time  secure  to  the  inhabitants  those 
blessings  of  free  and  impartial  goTem- 
ment  which  I  am  the  first  to  acknowledge 
are  the  birthright  of  every  Englishman 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  is  placed. 
The  question  which  is  more  immediately 
brought  under  your  attention  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Midhurst  is, 
whether  we  should  at  once  proceed  to 
introduce  into  the  constitution  of  Austra- 
lia the  system  of  two  chambers,  or  content 
ourselves,  as  we  do,  by  confirming  and 
enlarging  the  institutions  we  now  find  in 
Australia,  leaving  to  the  colonists  them- 
selves, through  the  agency  of  those  insti- 
tutions, the  means  of  modifying  and  alter- 
ing that  constitution  as  to  them  may  seem 
fit,  and  of  adopting,  especially  if  they  think 
the  time  is  come,  that  principle  of  legisla- 
tion by  two  chambers,  which,  I  hold  as 
strongly  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, is,  upon  the  whole — as  has  been  proved 
by  experience — the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  free  monarchical  insti- 
s tit u tions  can  be  carried  on.  We  may  at 
least  claim  some  credit  for  having  pursued 
a  frank  and  straightforward  line  of  con- 
duct. We  thought  it  right  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  refer  this  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council,  in  which  the  no- 
ble Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies — 
more  especially  charged  with  those  aflPairs 
— might  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
some  Members  of  the  Privy  Council,  whose 
experience  was  of  great  aid  to  him  on  this 
occasion,  as  also  the  assistance  of  other 
Members  of  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment was  thus  enabled  to  state  the  reasons 
and  arguments  on  which  the  measure  was 
founded;  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find,  so  far 
as  our  information  goes,  this  innovation 
also  has  been  received  in  a  most  favourable 
manner  by  the  people  of  Australia.  It 
appears  that  they  have  been  highly  grati- 
fied at  finding  that  all  those  questions, 
which  to  them  are  of  such  great  impor- 
tance, have  received  the  calm  and  deliber- 
ate consideration  of  the  servants  of  the 
Crown,  before  anything  was  done  with  re- 
spect to  them,  and  even  they  themselves 
called  into  Council  by  having  the  reasons 
and  arguments  fairly  submitted  to  them, 
by  which  the  Government  vreire  at  least 
enabled  to  show  that  they  did  not  shrink 
from  the  closest  examination  of  the  motives 
by  which  they  were  actuated,  believing  as 
they  do  that  those  opinions  are  sufficiently 
valid  and  well-considered  to  stand  the  cbsest 


test  of  semtiny  and  investigation.     It  is 
true,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  said,  that 
in  the  report  of  the  Privy  Council  they  did 
express  an  abstract  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  two  chambm  rather  than  a  sin- 
gle chamber,  and  in  expressing  that  opin- 
ion they  only  expressed   the   opinion  of 
every  educated  Englishman  on  that  sub- 
ject.    But  we  have  also  frankly  stated  in 
that  report  the  reasons  that  induced  us, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  Aus- 
tralia, not  to  advise  that  it  should  be  a 
compulsory  measure,  or  carried  into  effect 
with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony. 
Any  Gentleman  who  has  fairly  considered 
the  papers  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
must  admit  that  there  are  great  and  weighty 
considerations  to  induce  the  House  to  pause 
before  they  say  that  without  any  more  cer- 
tainty we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  offer 
them  a  constitution  so  framed,  and  not 
give    them    the   alternative    of    express- 
ing any  opinion  of  their  own  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Although  I  have  been  surprieed  at 
the  objection  to  the  course  adopted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  I  have  been  most 
of  all  surprised  when  this  objection  came 
from  the  popular  benches  of  the  House.    I 
thought  whatever  objections  there   might 
be  to  the  course  we  have  taken,  it  was  ob- 
viously our  desire  to  defer  to  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Australia.    A 
great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place, 
and  doubts  were  expressed  by   the  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  is  the  agent  for  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  as  to  the  real  feel- 
ings of  the  colony  on  this  point.     Gentle- 
men have  said,  when  the  colonists  express- 
ed their  opinion,  they  had  not  the  offer  of 
an    elective    legislative    council.       They 
thought  the  offer  meant    nothing   but    a 
nominee  second  chamber,  and  they  reject- 
ed the  offer.     I  will  not  delay  the  House 
by  referring  again  to  the  papers  on  the 
table;  but  no  fair  and  candid  man  can  read 
through  those  papers  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  matter  of  pride 
— honest  and  just  pride — and  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  colonists  of  Sydney,  and 
that  they  object,  not  merely  to  any  par- 
ticular constitution  we  send  over  to  them, 
but  they  object  to  being  legislated  for  by 
the  House,  or  that  the  House  shall  alter 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  country, 
with  which  in  the  main  they  express  them- 
selves satisfied,  without  giving  them  some 
voice  in  the  alteration.     The  objection  ap- 
plies as  much  to  the  proposal  for  an  elec- 
tive second  chamber  as  it  would  do  to  a 
nominee  second  chamber.     I  aak  aoj  man 
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to  eoDttder  if  it  would  be  a  proof  of  pru- 
dence or  wiBdom  to  risk  a  colliBion  with  the 
eokmj  on  a  subject  of  this  desoriptioo,  or 
the  irritation  that  maj  be  caused  bj  anj 
Diiatake  we  maj  make,  when,  from  all  the 
information  we  have  receired  from  those 
colonies,  the  colonists  themselves  accept 
this  measure  as  one  meeting  their  wishes  ? 
I  do  not  know  that  I  need,  at  the  present 
moment,  go  much  into  the  question  raised 

Sr  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
ember  for  Midhurst,  whether  (supposing 
this  House  to  be  disposed  to  think  that 
we  ought  to  insist  upon  a  legislature 
composed  of  two  chambers)  the  second 
chamber  should  be  composed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  nomination,  or  on  the  principle  of 
election.  A  proposal  has  been  made  to 
establish  two  chambers  on  the  principle  of 
election  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  by 
00  doing  a  great  change  has  been  made  in 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  country  in  that 
respect ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  wish 
to  act  upon  the  real  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution— «that  if  we  mean  really  to 
obtain  a  second  chamber  that  shall  have 
any  means  of  resisting  the  momentary  im- 
pulse that  may  carry  away  a  popular  as- 
sembly— we  shall  find  that  much  more  cer- 
tainty in  a  council  constituted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  election,  and,  therefore,  that  has 
some  hold  on  public  opinion,  than  in  a 
house  composed  of  nominees  of  the  Crown, 
or  rather,  as  hon.  Gentlemen  seem  to  indi- 
cate, a  council  that  contained  in  it  the 
germ  at  least  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy. 
With  regard  to  the  principle  of  a  hereditary 
aristocracy,  I  am  one  who  value  and  regard 
it  in  the  constitution.  I  believe  that  an 
ancient  aristocracy,  such  as  we  possess,  is 
endeared  to  this  country  by  historical  re- 
collections. It  holds  a  great  national  po- 
sition in  the  country,  and  when  it  has 
grown  up  with  all  our  recollections  and  in- 
stitutions, it  is  a  positive  advantage.  I 
rejoice  that  I  live  in  a  country  that  has 
what  I  believe  to  be  that  advantage,  and  I 
express  that  opinion  the  more  fully  and 
plainly  because  I  am  myself  a  man  from 
the  middle  ranks  of  life,  and  have  no  pre- 
tensions of  the  kind;  but  I  do  hold  that  to 
attempt  to  force  an  aristocracy  upon  a 
community  where  there  exists  no  natural 
elements  for  that  aristocracy,  is,  in  the 
first  place,  an  impossible  task,  and,  next, 
the  attempt  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
one.  This  subject  was  discussed  in  this 
House  with  transcendent  ability,  at  a  time 
when  the  question  was  of  great  impor- 
tance, by  the  greatest  men  the  Parliament 


of  this  country  ever  possessed — by  Pitt 
and  Fox,  by  Burke  and  Wilberforce — and 
the  sentiments  that  I  now  venture  imper- 
fectly to  express  were  enunciated  with 
great  force  and  eloquence  by  Mr.  Fox, 
who  at  that  time  showed  an  earnest  desire 
to  cherish  the  rising  liberties  of  France. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  discussion 
about  the  Canadas,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  in 
the  Canada  Bill  the  germ  of  an  aristoc- 
racy; and  I  remember  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force, in  supporting  him,  said,  **  Let  us 
plant  the  acorns,  and  by-and-by  they  will 
grow  to  oaks."  It  was  obviously  their  de- 
sire that  we  should  establish  the  seeds  of 
an  aristocracy  in  Canada,  who,  though 
small  at  first,  might  end  by  being  the 
counterpart  of  the  British  House  of  Lords. 
But  Mr.  Fox  said— 

"  Howerer  VAlnable  the  aristooratio  principle 
may  be  in  a  countrjr  such  as  England,  it  will 
uttorlj  fail  if  you  introduce  it  into  Canada, 
where  the  circumatancca  are  bo  entirely  dif- 
ferent ; " 

and  the  result  has  proved  the  wisdom  of 
the  prediction. 

**  Even  Mr.  Pitt  (said  he)  is  afiraid  to  tell  the 
names  of  his  new  peers  in  Canada ;  he  is  afiraid 
to  do  it ;  the  Ilouse  would  laugh  at  it." 

They  must  see  the  truth  of  the  argument 
of  Mr.  Fox,  for  they  could  not  adapt  that, 
which  was  the  growth  of  ages,  to  new  in- 
stitutions of  that  kind.  Considering  the 
circumstances  that  must  take  place  in  any 
new  country,  you  would  surely  fail  in  such 
an  experiment,  engender  bitter  feeling, 
give  rise  to  animosity,  and  mar  the  effect 
of  any  other  measures  you  might  take  for 
their  prosperity.  I  therefore  dismiss  from 
my  mind  any  attempts  of  that  kind.  I 
believe  they  are  delusive.  If  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  were  to  have  two  chambers,  I 
would  wish  it  should  be  on  the  principle  of 
election ;  but  I  deny  that  it  would  be 
wise  for  us  to  undertake  any  task  of  that 
kind.  I  ask  the  Committee  to  recollect 
that  there  is  a  practical  point  not  unworthy 
of  attention,  namely,  the  delay  which  must 
take  place  if  we  now  attempt  to  form  a 
second  chamber  on  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion. Can  we  frame  the  details  of  any  such 
measure  ?  Can  we  settle  the  qualifications, 
or  many  other  points  that  must  necessarily 
arise,  if  we  attempt  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution founded  on  the  principle  of  election? 
Great  delay  must  take  place;  reference 
must  be  had  to  the  colony,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  it  is  necessary  we  should  legis- 
late on  the  subject,  in  the  present  Session, 
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because  questions  of  great  practical  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  the  colonies 
are  postponed  until  those  measures  are 
passed — for  example,  the  separation  of  the 
colony  of  Victoria  from  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  is  urged  upon  us  with 
great  emergency  and  pressure  by  the  colo- 
nists, and  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
effect  in  the  present  Session.  I  beg  to 
call  attention  to  one  question  more  which 
bears  upon  an  important  point.  1  am  of 
opinion  that  permanently  and  ultimately  it 
would  be  better  for  the  people  of  Australia 
that  they  should  adopt  a  system  of  two 
chambers  instead  of  one.  1  hope  they  will 
do  so;  but  imperfect  institutions  to  which 
people  are  attached,  are  better  for  them 
than  far  more  perfect  institutions,  which 
for  any  reason  may  be  repugnant  to  their 
wishes.  Therefore,  it  is  more  a  question 
for  the  people  of  Australia  to  decide  than 
for  us.  I  doubt  whether,  in  the  present 
state  of  those  colonies,  there  do  exist  in 
all  of  them  the  means  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  chambers  with  due  advantage. 
I  doubt  if  there  would  be  sufficient  persons 
to  occupy  places  in  the  two  chambers,  or 
that  you  could  find  them  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  constitute  an  assembly  and  a  sec- 
ond chamber  at  the  same  time.  I  am 
strengthened  in  that  opinion  by  finding 
that  that  was  the  decided  opinion  of  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  this  country 
ever  sent  to  the  colonies,  Sir  George  Grey 
and  Sir  George  Gipps.  It  was  their  opin- 
ion that  materials  do  not  exist  for  two 
chambers;  and  men  in  Australia  of  the 
most  popular  views  and  principles,  and 
who  have  no  abstract  dislike  to  two  cham- 
bers, have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  two 
chambers  at  present  are  not  advisable,  as 
the  best  institution  for  the  conduct  of  the 
government  of  those  colonies.  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  a  resolution  of  which 
notice  was  given  by  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  Assembly  at  Sidney,  Mr. 
Wentworth.  [An  Hon.  Member:  He 
did  not  propose  it.]  He  did  hot  propose 
it,  but  gave  notice  of  it,  and  it  Was  to  the 
effect,  that  the  Council  was  adverse  at  pre- 
sent to  the  introduction  of  the  old  system 
of  colonial  government,  containing  two 
chambers,  one  composed  of  the  nominees 
of  the  Crown.  [**Hear,hear!'*]  lunderstand 
that  cheer.  You  assume  he  Was  opposed 
to  a  second  chamber  composed  of  nomi- 
nees of  the  Crown,  but  not  to  an  elective 
chamber;  but  I  beg  to  call  your  attention 
to  his  reasons  :  first,  because  there  is  not 
and  will  not  for  a  considerable  period  to 


come,  be  any  class  of  sufficient  fortune  and 
stability  to  be  raised  to  the  station  of  he- 
reditary legislators ;  and,  secondly,  the 
second  chamber  would  be  composed  of  no- 
minees of  the  Crown  for  a  limited  period. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Wentworth  makes 
no  reference  to  a  second  chamber  on  the 
elective  principle;  but  if  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  prepared  to  say  that  was  the  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  the  co- 
lony does  contain  persons  to  hold  seats  in 
the  second  chamber  and  the  house  of 
assembly,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
not  have  excluded  that  proposal  from  the 
resolution  he  laid  before  the  house.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  look  at  the  peti- 
tions and  resolutions  that  have  been  aaopt- 
ed,  without  seeing  that  their  main  jealousy 
is  directed  not  so  much  to  this  or  that  pro- 
position coming  from  this  country,  as  to 
any  proposition  coming  from  it  that  will  be 
of  a  compulsory  description,  and  whicb  will 
render  it  impossible  lor  the  colonists  to 
express  their  opinions  upon  it.  We  are 
not  legislating  for  a  colony  that  is  groan- 
ing under  intolerable  aggression,  or  suffer- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  institutions  from 
which  they  desire  to  be  released.  That 
is  not  the  case.  We  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  institutions  of  Austra- 
lia, as  they  at  present  exist  (particularly  as 
regards  the  most  flourishing  colony,  Syd- 
ney), are  free  institutions,  and  all  they  ask 
is  to  enlarge  those  institutions,  and  enable 
them  to  provide  for  their  wants  by  such 
alterations  in  those  institutions  as  they  may 
deem  advisable.  That  is  the  prayer  of 
Australia  to  this  House.  The  answer  to 
that  prayer  is  the  Bill  upon  the  table  of 
the  House.  It  meets  that  prayer  precisely, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  mea- 
sure will  be  received  with  satisfaction  bj 
the  people  of  Australia.  All  the  leading 
merchants  of  this  city  whose  interests  are 
connected  with  Australia,  and  who  have  a 
deep  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple, have  petitioned  the  House  to  pass  this 
Bill.  And  I  now  ask  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  measure  of  the  Government,  at 
least  in  that  important  particular  which  it 
is  sought  to  overthrow;  and  my  belief  is, 
that  the  measure  which  the  House  has  de- 
vised in  the  spirit  of  goodwill  and  friend- 
ship, will  be  received  in  a  corresponding 
spirit  by  our  fellow-subjects  in  those  colo- 
nies. 

Sib  W.  moles  worth  :  I  am  anxi- 
ous. Sir,  before  the  Committee  comes  to  a 
final  decision  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Midhnrst,  to  make 
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some   obseirations   witb    regard    to   the 

?aettioii  which  we  are  now  discussing. 
!he  subject  is  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  the  Committee  will  acknowledge 
ihat  the  decisions  at  which  we  shall  arrive 
will  be  not  only  of  ffreat  and  immediate 
importance  to  the  ccuonies  concerned,  hot 
of  great  and  lasting  importance  to  the 
whole  of  the  British  empire ;  for  we  are 
agrreed  that  our  colonies  in  Australasia, 
being  inhabited  by  Englishmen,  are  now 
entitled  to  possess  the  institutions  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  assisting 
at  the  hirth  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Brit- 
ish communities  that  are  destined,  in  fu- 
ture ages,  to  cofer  the  southern  hcmi- 
tphere,  and  there  to  form  nations  and 
mightj  empires  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name. 
Again,  we  are,  no  doubt,  all  agreed  that  it 
is  the  dutj  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
undertake  the  difficult  task  of  framing  the 
first  constitutions  of  these  colonics;  and  ac- 
cording as  we  perform  that  task  well  or  ill, 
80  shall  we  either  confer  lasting  benefits,  or 
inflict  deep  injuries,  upon  those  communi- 
ties; so  shall  we  either  strengthen  and  make 
permanent  our  colonial  empire,  or  weaken 
and  ultimately  destroy  it.  A  heavy  re- 
sponsibility hangs  over  us,  and  I  trust  that 
a  deep  sense  of  that  responsibility  will  in- 
fluence the  conduct  and  votes  of  hon. 
Members  on  this  occasion.  The  question 
for  our  consideration  is,  what  would  be 
the  best  form  of  government  for  the 
Australian  colonies.  To  answer  that  ques- 
tion, it  appears  to  me  that  we  ought 
first  to  inquire  what  are  the  institu- 
tions which  theory  and  experience  have 
proved  to  be  the  best  for  similar  commu- 
nities of  English  origin  ;  and  having  an- 
swered that  question  to  the  best  of  our 
abilities,  we  ought  to  give  to  these  colo- 
nies those  institutions  which  our  deliberate 
judgment  pronounces  to  have  been  the 
best ;  and,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
consequences  of  errors  in  judgment,  and, 
in  order  also  that  the  constitution  of  a  co- 
lony may  change  with  its  changing  cir- 
cumstances, we  ought  to  empower  these 
colonies  to  alter  and  amend  the  institu- 
tions which  they  will  receive  from  us.  To 
this  last  position  I  attach  great  importance, 
and  the  right  hon.  the  r resident  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  assents  to  that  position. 
I  may,  therefore,  assume  that  we  are  all 
agreed  that  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  go- 
vernment of  the  Australian  colonies  there 
ought  to  be  some  provision  empowering 
the  colonies  to  alter  the  institutions  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  we  are  to  frame  for 


them.  The  question  at  issue  is,  therefore, 
what  is  the  best  form  of  government  for 
these  colonies  to  commence  with  ?  With 
what  constitution  ought  we  to  start  them 
into  representative  existence  ?  I  repeat, 
with  that  constitution  which  theory  and 
experience  have  proved  to  be  best  for  si- 
milar communities.  This  position  appears 
to  me  almost  self-evident;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  last  addressed  the 
House  seems  to  contest  it,  for  he  proposes 
to  start  these  colonies  with  a  legislature 
composed  of  a  single  chamber,  in  which 
one-third  of  the  members  are  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Colonial  Office,  and,  in  fact, 
are  to  hold  their  seats  at  the  will  of  the 
Colonial  Office  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  Reform  Bill,  pro- 
poses to  start  these  colonies  with  a  house 
of  legislature  similar  to  what  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  if  we  were  to  repeal 
the  Reform  Bill,  reinstate  110  Gattons  and 
Old  Sarums,  and  place  the  220  seats  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  the  day. 
Such  a  constitution  is  absurd  in  theory  ; 
all  experience  testifies  against  it,  and  I 
believe  every  authority  condemns  it.  But 
the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  just  stated  that  these  colonies 
will  have  the  power  to  amend  their  consti- 
tutions; that  is  to  say,  he  proposes  to  start 
them  with  a  bad  constitution,  on  the  plea 
that  they  will  have  the  power  to  blunder 
into  a  good  constitution  at  some  future 
period.  Is  this  the  policy  of  a  statesman  ? 
There  is  an  old  and  true  maxim,  applicable 
to  the  colonies,  namely,  **  rear  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go.**  That  maxim 
Her  Majesty's  Government  propose  by  this 
Bill  to  reverse.  The  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  would  rear  his 
colonial  children  in  the  way  they  should 
not  go,  and  trust  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents for  setting  them  right.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  single  chamber  proposed  by 
this  clause,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Midhurst  has  proposed  that  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Australian  colonies  should 
consist  of  two  chambers.  So  far  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and 
shall  vote  for  his  Motion,  which,  if  carried, 
would  only  pledge  the  Committee  to  the 
opinion  that  the  legislature  to  be  consti- 
tuted in  the  Australian  colonies  should 
consist  of  two  chambers,  and  would  not  in 
any  way  pledge  the  Committee  with  regard 
to  the  form  of  the  two  chambers.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  intends  subse- 
quently to  propose  that  one  of  the  cbam- 
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bers  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Crown.  On 
that  point  I  entirely  disagree  with  him, 
and  intend  to  move  an  Amendment  that 
both  chambers  shall  be  elective.  Now, 
first,  with  regard  to  the  general  question 
of  two  houses  as  opposed  to  one  house. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has 
shown  that,  according  to  theory  and  ex- 
perience, a  legislature  composed  of  two 
bouses  is  a  better  form  of  government  than 
a  legislature  composed  of  a  single  cham- 
ber ;  and  every  hon.  Member  who  has 
spoken  on  this  Bill — the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies—  and  out  of  the  House,  the  Go- 
vernor of  New  South  Wales,  the  Governor 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Governor  of 
New  Zealand,  and  the  noble  Earl  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies — have  all 
of  them  acknowledged  that  a  legislature 
composed  of  two  chambers  is  the  better 
form  of  government.  For  instance.  Earl 
Grey,  in  his  despatch  of  the  31st  of  July, 

1847,  to  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  stated  that  the  "  practical  work- 
ing of  the  system  of  the  single  and  partly- 
nominated  chamber  did  not  by  any  means 
justify  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  im- 
provement upon  the  system  of  two 
houses ; "  and  the  noble  Earl  added,  that 
*'  he  saw  many  reasons  for  belief  that  two 
distinct  houses  were  best  calculated  to  en- 
sure judicious  and  prudent  legislation.*' 
Sir  C.  Fitzroy,  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  his  despatch  of  6th  of  January, 

1848,  said  that — 


"  he  could  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  his  own 
opinion,  founded  upon  long  practical  experience, 
that  two  separate  chambers  would  be  a  deeided 
improvement  upon  the  present  form  of  legislation 
in  that  colony." 


If 


And  he  repeats  that  opinion  in  the  strongest 
terms  in  his  despatch  of  the  11th  of  An* 
gust,  1848.  The  Governor  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  15th 
of  August,  1848,  **  strenuously  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  a  second  or  upper 
chamber."  And  the  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  29th  of 
November,  1848,  stated  that — 

"  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  recommend 
that  a  legislature  should  consist  of  two  chambers 
were  so  obrious  that  he  need  not  trouble  the  noble 
Earl  with  stating  them." 

Thus  every  one  who  is  deemed  an  authority 
by  the  Colonial  Office  is  in  favour  of  two 
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houses  of  legislature  being  establbhed  in 
the  Australian  colonies.     But  it  is  said  by 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,   that   there  are 
special  reasons   why,    in   the  Australian 
colonies,  the  legislature  should  consist  of  a 
single  chamber.     I'he  special  reasons,  as 
far  as  New  South  Wales  alone  is  concerned* 
may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words.     It  is 
maintained  that  the  constitution  of  a  colony 
ought  to  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  its  inhabitants.     It  is  asserted 
that  the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  present  constitu- 
tion, and  prefer  it  to  any  other  form  of 
government,  and  that  if  they  should  wish 
to  change  it,  they  will  be  able  to  gratify 
their  wishes  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill.     Those  arguments  are  clear  and  dis- 
tinct; whether  they  are  valid  or  not,  I  will 
presently  consider.     But  supposing  for  a 
moment  that  they  are  valid^  I  ask  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  is  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at,  that  Pariiament  ought  to  give  the 
constitution  of  New  South  Wales  to  the 
other  four  Australian  colonies  ?   It  may  be 
a  fair  argument  to  say,  that  as  Parliamrat 
has   given   a  constitution   to  New  Sooth 
Wales,  though  in  so  doing  it  has  com- 
mitted a  great  mistake  and  framed  a  veiy 
bad   constitution  —  yet  it  ought   not   to 
change  that  constitution  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  That 
may  be  a  fair  argument,  but  surely  it  is  an 
absurd  argument,   to    say    that    becaoae 
Parliament  has  made  a  mistake  with  re- 
gard to  New  South  Wales,  it  ought  to 
make  four  similar  mistakes  with  regard  to 
four  other  colonies.     I  repeat,  it  cannot  be 
wise  policy  to  start  a  colony  with  a  bad 
constitution — that  is,  in  a  wrong  direction 
— on  a  plea  that  it  will  have  the  power 
to  blunder  hereafter  mto  a  right  direction. 
The   wise   policy  would   be,   to  give  the 
colony  from  the  begrinning  those  institu- 
tions which  reason   and  experience  have 
proved  to  be  the  best,  and  if,  with  deliberate 
folly,  the  colony  should   wish  to  change 
them  for  the  worse,  permission  to  do  so 
should  be  granted.     It  cannot  be  pleaded 
that  it  is  of  importance  that  all  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  should  have  identically  the 
same  institutions,  because  by  this  Bill  thej 
are  to  be  empowered  to  change  their  insti- 
tutions, and  therefore  to  make  them  difer 
if  they  please :  and,   lastly,  there  is  not 
one  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  either 
Victoria  or  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  or  South 
Australia,   or  Western  Australia,   wishef 
for  the  constitution  of  New  South  Wales* 
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I  do  not  denj  that  these  colonies  wonid 
prefer  anj  form  of  representative  goyem- 
ment  to  no  representative  government  at  all 
— ^for  Victoria  is  most  anxious  to  he  sepa- 
rated from  New  South  Wales;  Van  Die- 
men 'a  Land  hopes  by  means  of  representa- 
tive institutions  to  get  rid  of  transportation; 
Sondi  Australia  and  Western  Australia 
long  for  some  control  over  their  own  affairs. 
And  for  these  reasons  1  have  no  doubt  they 
would  prefer  this  Bill  to  no  Bill  at  all. 
For  that  reason  I  have  not  opposed  this 
Bill  in  any  of  its  previous  stages,  nor  shall 
I  oppose  it  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
Committee.  But  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  persuaded  to  convert  this 
Bill  into  a .  measure  founded  upon  sound 
principles,  and  calculated  to  give  not  a 
momentary  but  permanent  satisfaction  to 
the  colonies.  If,  however,  the  Committee 
think  that  there  are  solid  reasons  for  not 
interfering  with  the  constitution  of  New 
South  Wales,  I  trust  the  Committee  will 
at  least  start  the  other  Australian  colonies 
with  good  constitutions.  It  is  affirmed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  are 
well  satisfied  with  their  present  constitution, 
and  prefer  it  to  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment whatever.  This  statement  has  been 
so  often  repeated  over  and  over  again  by 
the  Ministerial  press  and  by  the  agents  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  that  many  people  have 
begun  to  believe  in  it.  I  believe  it  to  be 
altogether  a  mis-statement  of  facts,  and 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
tiiere  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  colony  are  well  satisfied 
with  their  present  constitution.  The  papers 
presented  to  Parliament  only  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  colony  prefer  their 
present  constitution  to  a  much  worse  one, 
which  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  intimated  his  wish 
to  bestow  upon  New  South  Wales.  If  hon. 
Members  will  refer  to  a  despatch  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  dated  3l8t 
of  July,  1847,  they  will  find  a  statement 
from  the  noble  Earl  to  the  effect  that  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  had  for  some  time 
prevented  Parliament  from  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Australian  colonies;  that  the 
political  institutions  of  those  countries 
ought  to  be  reconstructed ;  that  the 
practical  working  of  the  constitution 
of  New  South  Wales  was  not  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  that  a  constitution  consisting 
of  two  distinct  houses  was  best  cal- 
culated to  ensure  judicious  and  pru- 
dent legislation;  and  then  tho  noble  Earl 


intimated  his  wish  to  make  a  most  extraor- 
dinary change  in  the  constitution  of  New 
South   Wales.     He  proposed  to  disfran- 
chise the  electors  of  that  colony,  and  to 
confer  the  right  of  electing  members  of  the 
legislative  council  on  certain  municipalities 
called  district  councils.     The  noble  Earl 
proposed,   therefore,  to  make  as  great  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  that  colony 
as  would  be  made  in  the  constitution  oif 
England  if  all  the  electors  were  to  be  de- 
prived *of  their  votes,  and  Members  of  Par- 
liament were  to  be  elected   only  by  the 
mayors  and  common  council   of  the   bo- 
roughs.    Such  a  proposal  proved  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Colonial  Office  with  regard  to 
human  nature  generally,  and  specially  with 
regard  to  colonial  human  nature.     For,  ex- 
travagant as  such  a  proposal  would  be  for 
England,  it  was  still  more  extravagant  for 
Now  South  Wales;  for  tho  inhabitants  of 
that  colony  entertained  a  special  aversion 
to  those  district  councils,  and  had  resisted 
their  establishment  by  every  means  in  their 
power.     Unfortunately,   they  are  the  fa- 
vourite offspring  of  the  present  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  which  nothing 
will  induce  him  to  abandon.     They  are  to 
be  found  in  this  Bill;  they  were  inserted, 
it  is  said,  at  his  desire,  in  the  original  con- 
stitution of  New  South  Wales.     When  the 
noble  Earl  came  into  office,  he  was  deeply 
pledged  to  give  a  constitution  to  New  Zea- 
land.    Immediately  he  framed  for  that  co- 
lony a  constitution  founded  on  district  coun- 
cils.    He  was  compelled  to  suspend  that 
constitution;  and,  in  fact,  his  own  governor 
has  assured  him  that  the  principle  of  indi- 
rect representation  was  all  wrong.     The 
noble  Earl,  however,  clung   to  his  mis- 
shapen offspring  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a 
fond  parent,  and  determined  to  foster  it  in 
New  South  Wales,  where  the  colonists,  in- 
dignant at  the  idea  of  being  deprived  of 
their  franchises,  were  still  more  indignant 
at  the  proposal  to  bestow  those  franchises 
upon  their  hated  district  councils.     Public 
meetings  were  held  ;  petitions  were   ad- 
dressed to  Her  Majesty.     They  are  to  be 
found  in  the  blue  books.     They  all  speak 
the  same  language.     They  all  denounce 
the  constitution  of  the  noble  Earl  as  a 
crude  experiment  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution,  as  being 
absurd  and  impracticable,  as  filling  them 
with  the  utmost  apprehension  and  dismay, 
as  repugnant  to  their  wishes  and  adverse 
to  their  interests.     The  petitioners  state 
that  "  they  desire  to  enjoy  a  constitution 
as  near  as  may  be  like  to  that  of  the 
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united  kingdom.*'  Thej  complain  of  the 
'*  apathy  and  indifference  of  Parliament 
to  their  interests ;  that  the  Colonial  Min- 
ister is  perfectly  uncontrolled,  and  can  fix 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  any  measure 
he  pleases;  and  therefore  they  pray  Her 
Majesty  not  to  consent  to  any  measure  of 
the  Colonial  Office  without  their  previous 
approval.*'  Thus  the  intense  antipathy  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  to 
the  fixed  idea  of  the  noble  Earl,  has,  with 
considerable  skill,  been  represented  as  a 
feeling  of  affection  for  their  present  con- 
stitution. To  infer  from  these  data  that 
the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  are  well 
pleased  with  their  present  constitution,  is  as 
illogical  an  inference  as  it  would  be  to  con- 
clude that  a  man  would  like  to  be  hung,  be- 
cause he  would  prefer  hanging  to  being 
burnt  alive,  or  impaled.  These  petitions 
unequivocally  prove  that  the  petitioners, 
like  the  rest  of  our  colonial  fellow-subjects, 
entertain  a  profound  distrust  of  the  rash- 
ness, ignorance,  indiscretion,  incapacity, 
and  experimentalising  propensities  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  therefore  they  pray 
that  the  Colonial  Office  may  not  be  permit- 
ted to  tamper  with  their  institutions  with- 
out their  consent.  But  1  cannot  conclude 
from  these  petitions  that  the  inhabitants  of 
New  South  Wales  would  be  dissatisfied  if 
the  British  Parliament  were  cordially  to 
agree  with  all  our  colonies  in  distrust  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  were  to  show  its 
want  of  confidence  by  taking  this  question 
out  of  the  hands  of  that  Office,  and  giving 
to  the  colonies  institutions  which  every 
statesman  and  every  writer  of  any  note  be- 
longing to  the  British  name — which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  whole  of  the  British  race — 
has  found  to  be  the  best  for  our  govern- 
ment; and  whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of 
New  South  Wales  upon  this  subject,  I  am 
certain  that  the  inhabitants  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  de- 
sire that  which  every  Englishman  in  foreign 
lands  invariably  prays  for,  namely,  institu- 
tions as  like  those  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion as  circumstances  will  admit.  But  it 
is  said,  that  if  the  colonies  wish  for  British 
institutions,  they  will  be  able  to  get  them, 
because  they  are  to  have  power  to  alter 
and  amend  their  institutions.  Now,  to 
whoDi  is  this  power  to  be  entrusted?  It 
is  to  be  given,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  a 
legislative  council,  in  which  one-third  of  the 
members  will  hold  their  seats  at  the  will  of 
the  Colonial  Office.    What  will  be  the  con- 


sequence ?  If  the  nominated  members  act 
together  as  a  body  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Colonial  Office,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  the  elective  members  to  defeat 
them;  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary 
that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  elective 
members  should  act  cordially  together.  We 
sometimes  complain  in  this  House  that  the 
number  of  official  Members  connected  with 
the  Government  exercise  an  undue  influ- 
ence over  our  decisions,  yet  the  number  of 
official  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
does  not  exceed  forty,  or  less  than  one- 
fifteenth  of  our  number,  and  all  of  them 
are  responsible  to  constituents,  and  that 
responsibility  influences  their  votes.  What 
would  be  the  state  of  this  House  if  220 
Members,  that  is,  one-third  of  our  niunber, 
held  their  seats  at  the  will  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  were  responsible  to 
no  constituency  ?  Would  it  be  possible  ever 
to  carry  any  measure  against  the  Govern- 
ment ?  I  should  think  not.  No  doubt  the 
difference  in  the  aggregate  numbers  will 
make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  work- 
ing of  a  similar  institution  in  the  colonies. 
But  I  think  that,  nevertheless,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  in  these  colonies  to 
carry  any  measure  against  the  Colonial 
Office.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  elec- 
tive members  should  succeed  by  unanimity 
or  threats  in  defeating  the  Colonial  Office 
faction,  as  it  is  termed,  what  would  be  the 
consequences  ?  It  is  notorious  that  in 
New  South  Wales  the  elected  members 
look  down  upon  the  nominated  members 
as  the  mere  tools  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  as  obstacles  to  good  government. 
Therefore  the  elective  members  will,  with- 
out doubt,  propose  that  there  shall  be  no 
nominated  members  in  the  legislative  coun- 
cil. Will  they  then  propose  that  there 
shall  be  a  second  chamber?  I  doubt  it. 
They  can  only  propose  some  form  of  nomi- 
nated second  chamber,  or  some  form  of 
elective  second  chamber.  They  will  not 
propose  a  nominated  second  chamber,  be- 
cause they  will  argue  again  as  they  have 
argued  before,  that  a  nominated  second 
chamber  would  be  a  greater  obstacle  to 
good  government  than  a  minority  of  nomi- 
nees in  a  single  chamber.  For,  with  a 
single  chamber  so  constituted,  the  nomi- 
nated members  could  not  defeat  the  wishes 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  if  they 
were  well  agreed  together;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  nominated  second  chamber, 
the  nominees  of  the  Colonial  Office  would  be 
able,  whenever  they  might  think  proper,  to 
reject  the  measures  of  the  repretentatives  of 
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the  people,  boweTer  unanimous  tbcy  might 
be.     Therefore  it  is  certain  that  thej  will 
not  propose  a  nominated  second  chamber. 
Will  thej  propose  an  elective  second  cham- 
ber?  I  doubt  it.      For  when  men  bare 
once  tasted  popular  applause,  when  they 
hare  once  enjoyed  political  reputation  and 
power,  they  are  not  willing  to  raise  up 
rinds  to    tbemselTCS,    who   will    possess 
equal  power  and  perhaps  greater  reputa- 
tion.    Now  what  is  true  of  the  individual 
man  is  generally  true  of  bodies  of  men  as 
far  as  passions  and  feelings  are  concerned. 
Therefore  I  do  not  believe  that  the  elective 
members  of  the  legislative  council  who  in 
contest  with  the  nominated  members  have 
been  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  who 
have  thus  enjoyed  great  political  reputa- 
tion and  power,  will  willingly  establish  a 
second  chamber,  the   members  of  which 
will  possess  equal  power  and  equal  repu- 
tation with  themselves,  and  would  check 
and  control  their  actions.     I  feel  satisfied 
that  if  we  were  to  abolish  the  House  of 
Lords,  Parliamentary  ambitions  and  feel- 
ings would  prevent  us  from  establishing  a 
second   elective  chamber  in  this  country 
until   much   painful   experience  had  con- 
Tinced  us  that  a  single  chamber  worked  ill. 
Now,  if  a  single  chamber  would  work  ill 
in  this  country,  as  I  believe  it  would,  I 
think,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  would  work 
worse  in  a  colony.     But  it  may  be  said, 
that  if  the   inhabitants   of  a  colony  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  an  elective   second 
chamber,  they  will  compel  their  represen- 
tatives to  vote  for  it.     I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  ultimately  do  so,  as  they  have 
done  in  America,  but  not  till  much  painful 
experience  has  convinced  them  that  a  sin- 
gle chamber  works  ill.     From  that  painful 
experience  I  wish  to  save  them  by  giving 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  those  institu- 
tions which  theory  and  experience  have 
proved  to  have  been  the  best  for  similar 
communities.     If  the  right  hon.  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  be  anxious 
that   the  constitutions   of  those  colonies 
should  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  their  inhabitants,  he  must  take 
measures  to  ascertain  their  wishes.     For 
at  present  we  have  no  positive  information 
on  that  head,  we  only  know  the  fact  that 
in  New  South  Wales  the  inhabitants  un- 
hesitatingly condemned  the  model  constitu- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  they  are  averse  to  no- 
mination,  either   in   a   single  or    double 
chamber.     But  the  question  of  a  single 
elective  chamber,  or  of  two  elective  cham- 
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hers,  has  never  been  brought  under  their 
consideration.     With  regard  to  Victoria, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  Western  Australia, 
and  South  Australia,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion  whatever,  except  a  few  lines  of  a 
mutilated  despatch  from  an  unpopular  go- 
vernor.    Now,  the  best  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  wishes  of  a  community  with  re- 
gard to  a  form  of  government,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  fashion,  to  summon  a 
convention  or  constituent  assembly,  and  to 
leave  it  to  frame  a  constitution.     The  con- 
vention should  be  a  numerous  body,  elected 
by  persons  possessing  a  low  qualification, 
so  as  to  be  a  fair  picture  of  the  whole  com- 
munity.    It  should  be  so  numerous  that 
its  members  as  a  body  should   have  no 
sinister  interest  in  favour  of  one  constitu- 
tion over  another.    It  should  have  no  other 
business  but  constitution  making — no  other 
occupation,   no   taste  of  political  power. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  they  do  these 
things  in  America;  but  before  they  sum- 
mon a  convention,  they  do  many   other 
things  in  a  very  careful  manner.     From 
our  independent  colonies  in  America  we 
may  learn  a  useful  lesson  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  establishing  a  good  colonial  con- 
stitution.    Bear  in  mind  that  there  are  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  United  States 
four  and  thirty  true  colonies  of  Great  Bri-* 
tain.     One  and  twenty  of  these  colonies 
are  the  offspring  of  the  thirteen  old  Eng- 
lish colonies.     The  founders  of  the  old  co- 
lonies carried  along  with  them  to  the  New 
World  the  habits,  the  feelings,  and  preju- 
dices of  Englishmen;  they  took  along  with 
them  the  common  law  upon  which  their 
jurisprudence  is  now  founded — the  princi- 
ple of  the  liberty  of  the   subject,  upon 
which   their  Government   is   now    based; 
spontaneously,  at  first  without  the  consent 
of  the  Crown  or  Parliament,  representa- 
tive institutions  broke  out  amongst  them, 
and  they  copied,  as  near  as  circumstances 
would  admit  of,  the  forms  of  the  British 
constitution.     Their  Houses  of  Represen- 
tatives are  the  Commons*  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  their  Senates  are  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  House  of  Peers.     The  de- 
scendants of  those  men  are  now,  with  de- 
liberate   forethought,    covering    America 
with  British  institutions.     Let  me  briefly 
explain  how  they  do  it.     When  a  settle- 
ment has  been  made  upon  a  portion  of  the 
previously    unoccupied    territory    of   the 
United  States,  Congress  immediately  pro- 
vides a  government  for  the  new  territory, 
consisting  of  a  governor,  appointed  by  con- 
gress, and  two  houses  of  legislature^  both 
2U 
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elected   by  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory.    When  the  population  of  the  terri- 
tory has  reached  the  amount  which  would 
qualify  it  to  become  a  State  of  the  Union, 
4  convention  is  elected  by  the  people  of 
Ihe  territory.     The  convention  has  no  other 
business  but  that  of  framing  a  constitution; 
and  when  the  constitution  has  been  framed, 
the   territory,  with  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress, becomes  a  State  of  the  Union.  Now, 
remark,  that  the  convention  invariably  fol- 
lows  the  example  set  by  Congress,   and 
frames  a  constitution  similar  to  that  which 
the  territory  had  received  from  Congress. 
Thus   Congress  starts   the  new   territory 
with  the  constitution  which  theory  and  ex- 
perience have  proved  to  be  the  best  fitted 
for  Anglo-Saxon    men;    and    the  people 
biding  started  in  the  right  path,  spontane- 
ously persevere  in  it,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  every  one  of  the  thirty-four  States 
or  territories  of  the  American  Union  is 
now  governed  by  two  houses  of  legisla- 
ture, both  elected  by  the  people.     Contrast 
this  prudent  and  statesmanlike  mode   of 
framing  a  constitution  for  the  government 
of  a  new  community  with  the  plan  of  the  Co- 
lonial Office.  The  Colonial  Office  proposes, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  turn  the  Australian 
colonies  adrift  with  a  bad  constitution,  and 
then,  acknowledging  the  constitution,  to  be 
bad,  the  Colonial  Office  proposes  to  entrust 
these  colonies  with  a   power  hastily  and 
rashly  to  change  their  constitutions  accor- 
ding to  the  whim  or  fancy  of  the  moment. 
I  acknowledge  that  these  colonies  ought  to 
possess  a  power  to  alter  and  amend  their 
institutions,  but  they  should  be  required  to 
exercise  that  power  with  caution  and  deli- 
beration.      For    rash   and    ill-considered 
changes  in  the  institutions  of  a  community 
are  evils  of  great  magnitude.     In  the  va- 
rious States  of  the  American  Union,  every 
effort  is  made  to  guard  against  rash  and 
inconsiderate  innovation.     In  these  States 
when  a  constitution  is  once  established,  it 
becomes  a  sacred  thing.    It  is  the  supreme 
law  which    the  legislature   is    bound   to 
obey,  and  cannot  either  alter  or  set  aside. 
No  portion  of  the  constitution  of  a  State 
can  be  changed  without  the  solemn  and 
deliberate  consent  of  the  people;  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  ascertam  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  people  on  the  subject.     For ' 
instance,  generally  speaking,  no  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  a  State  can  be  taken 
into  consideration  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  of  legislature;  when 
that  concurrence  has  been  obtained,  then 


the  proposed  alteration  in  the  constitution 
must  be  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  State  for  several  months,  in  order  that 
the  people  may  clearly  understand  and  dis- 
cuss the  proposed  alteration;  then  a  general 
election  must  take  place,  or  a  convention 
must  be  chosen;  and  finally  the  question 
comes  on  for   decision  whether  the  pro- 
posed alteration  shall  or  shall  not  be  made. 
Thus  hasty  and  inconsiderate   innovation 
under  the  influence  of  momentary  excite- 
ment is  impossible;  and  if  there  be  foolish 
innovations  it  must  be  done  with  deliberate 
folly.     Contrast  this  mode  of  proceeding 
with  the  plan  of  the  Colonial  Office.     A 
universally  condemned  constitution  to  begin 
with,  consisting  of  a  single  chamber,  partly 
elected,  partly  nominated;  which  will  be- 
come wholly  elective  if  the  elective  mem- 
bers can  either  by  unanimity  or  menaces 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  nominated 
members;  and  to  this  single  chamber  is  to 
be  entrusted  a  power  of  changing  its  con- 
stitution, which  the  most  locofoco  State 
in  America  would  not  trust  to  its  legisla- 
ture.    Thus  the  plan  of  the  Colonial  Office 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  folly  and  rashness, 
imprudence  and  locofocoism,  or  wild  demo- 
jsracy,  as  some  would  call  it.     But  it  will 
be  said  these  colonies  are  not  to  possess  an 
absolute  power  of  changing  their  institu- 
tions, but  only  a  power  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Colonial  Office.    Now,  I  ask,  do 
you  ever  mean  to  exercise  that  controlling 
power  ?     If  you  do,  you  will  produce  the 
greatest  discontent  in  the  colonies.     For, 
having  laid  down  the  principle  that  the 
constitution  of  a  colony  ought  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants, 
they  will  expect  you  to  adhere  to  that  prin- 
ciple.    Therefore,  you  will  be  accused  of 
tyranny  and  breach  of  faith  if  you  reject 
any  innovation  however  ill-judged  it  may 
be;  and  by  rejecting  it  you  will  only  make 
it  more  popular,  and  ultimately  you  will 
have  to  give  way  with  dishonour  and  dis- 
credit to  the  Imperial  Government.     Be 
assured  that  your  true  colonial  policy  is  to 
avoid  conflicts  with  your  colonies.     Take 
precautions  against  rash  innovations,  but 
let  it  be  by  means  of  colonial  institutions, 
which  the  inhabitants  will  respect,  as  being 
calculated  for  their  benefit,  and   not  by 
means  of  the  arbitrary  interference  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  which,  however  well  inten- 
tioncd,  will  be  regarded   as  tyranny  and 
hatred,    because    exercised  by   strangers 
living  at  the  Antipodes,  and  necessarily  ig- 
norant and  misinformed.     I  wish  to  aak  a 
question  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Prime 
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isier,  whicli  I  hope  he  will  distinctlj  an- 
■irer.  I  have  shown  that  if  this  Bill  be 
earried  there  will  be  an  immediate  straggle 
in  the  legislative  council  between  the  elect- 
ed and  the  nominated  members.  If  in  this 
■tmggle  the  elective  members  are  victo- 
rious, thej  will  propose  a  single  elective 
chamber.  Now,  I  ask,  will  the  noble  Lord 
consent  that  thej  shall  have  a  single  elec- 
tive chamber?  This  is  a  question  so  likely 
to  be  brought  before  him  if  this  Bill  passes, 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  upon  it.  I  ask  him,  therefore,  will 
he  pledge  himself  to  let  these  colonies  have 
an  elective  single  chamber,  if  a  motion  to 
that  effect  be  carried  in  their  legislatures. 
There  are  several  hon.  Members  in  this 
House  who  are  in  favour  of  a  single  elec- 
tive chamber.  I  know  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  persuade  some  of  them  that 
bj  voting  with  the  Government  on  this  oc- 
casion they  will  have  a  greater  chance  of 
obtaining  an  elective  single  chamber.  I 
hope  they  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
deceived.  They  must  be  aware  that  they 
have  no  chance  of  carrying  an  elective 
aingle  chamber  in  this  House ;  and  I 
shiUl  believe,  unless  the  noble  Lord  make 
a  distinct  statement  to  the  contrary, 
that  if  in  the  colonies  the  elected  mem- 
bers should  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  non-elective  members,  the  Colonial 
Office  would  put  its  veto  on  a  single  elective 
chamber.  Now,  I  ask  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers whether  there  be  any  doubt  that  two 
elective  chambers  are  preferable  to  the 
single  chamber  of  the  Qovemment  ?  If 
they  have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject,  they 
ought  to  vote  in  favour  of  this  Motion;  for 
if  it  be  cairied,  it  is  certain  that  two  elec- 
tive chambers  will  be  carried,  for  there  are 
very  few  persons  who  agree  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Midhurst  in  the  opinion  that  one  chamber 
ought  to  be  nominated  for  life.  Therefore, 
I  feel  satisfied  that  by  carrying  this  Mo- 
tion we  shall  obtain  two  elective  chambers. 
Now,  I  beg  hon.  Gentlemen  to  observe 
that  I  propose  that  the  colonies  shall  have 
power  to  alter  their  institutions;  for  in- 
stance, even  to  convert  their  two  chambers 
into  one,  if,  after  full  and  careful  consid- 
eration, they  wish  so  to  do.  To  insure 
careful  consideration,  I  propose  that  no 
alteration  shall  be  proposed  in  the  consti- 
tution of  a  colony  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
members  of  both  houses;  that  then  the 
proposed  alteration  shall  be  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  colony,  one  year  at 


least  before  the  bringing  in  of  any  bill 
containing  the  alteration,  and  that  no  such 
bill  shall  be  passed  without  the  oonsentt 
for  the  second  time,  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  members  of  both  houses. 
Therefore,  if  the  people  of  a  colony  should 
deliberately  wish  for  a  single  elective 
chamber,  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  it. 
Therefore,  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  ear- 
nestly and  seriously  desire  that  the  colo« 
nies  should  have  a  single  elective  chamber^ 
if  they  wish  for  it,  are  bound  to  vote  for 
this  Motion.  I  will  now  proceed  to  show 
why,  in  my  opinion,  both  theory  and  ex- 
perience prove  that  a  legislature  composed 
of  two  elective  houses  is  the  best  form  of 
government  for  a  colony.  According  tc 
the  theory  of  representative  government, 
the  legislature  ought  to  be  a  copy  in  minia- 
ture  of  the  whole  community — that  is, 
every  great  interest,  want,  and  feeling 
should  be  represented  in  the  same  propor- 
tion in  the  legislature  as  they  exist  in  the 
whole  community.  Now,  in  every  com- 
munity there  are  two  great  opposite  ten- 
dencies, namely,  the  innovating  tendency, 
eager  for  change;  and  the  conservative 
tendency,  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
Both  of  these  tendencies  should  be  duly 
represented  in  a  legislature;  for,  if  either 
of  them  be  omitted,  the  result  would  be 
bad  government,  either  in  the  shape  of  reck- 
less chancre,  threatening  anarchy,  or  stolid 
languor,  leading  to  the  decay  of  the  body 
politic.  Now,  theory  and  experience  prove 
that  the  innovating  tendency,  being  active, 
energetic  and  enterprising,  is  apt,  if  wholly 
uncontroUed,  to  acquire  an  undue  preponde- 
rance. The  problem  is,  how  to  control  the 
innovating  tendency,  without,  on  the  other 
hand,  giving  preponderance  to  the  con- 
servative tendency.  Can  this  problem  be 
satisfactorily  solved  by  means  of  a  single 
chamber  ?  I  think  not,  especially  in  a 
colony.  For  the  single  chamber  must  be 
so  constructed  as  to  contain  either  more 
of  the  conservative  tendency,  or  more  of 
the  innovating  tendency.  If  it  contain 
more  of  the  conservative  tendency,  it  will 
be  in  frequent  opposition  to  the  more  ac- 
tive, energetic,  and  enterprising  portion  of 
the  community,  and,  consequently,  will 
soon  become  unpopular.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  contain  more  of  the  innovating 
tendency,  then  the  only  controlling  power 
would  be  the  governor,  that  is,  the  Colonial 
Office;  and  if  that  controlling  power  be 
exercised,  then  there  will  be  a  perpetual 
conflict  between  the  single  chamber  and 
the  Imperial  Government,  which  in  the  long 
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run  must  always  terminate  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  Our  true  colo- 
nial policy  is  to  avoid  such  conflicts — not 
to  ally  ourselves  with  one  tendency,  and 
thereby  ensure  the  overthrow  of  the  other 
tendency;  but  so  to  construct  our  colonial 
institutions,  that  the  natural  conflict  be- 
tween the  conservative  and  innovating  ten- 
dencies should  be  fought  in  the  bosom  of 
those  institutions.  For  this  purpose  theory 
and  experience  have  shown  that  the  best 
institution  is  a  legislature  composed  of  two 
houses,  in  one  of  which  there  should  be 
more  of  the  conservative  tendency,  and  in 
the  other  more  of  the  innovating  tendency. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  best  to 
secure  in  the  upper  house  more  of  the  con- 
servative tendency.  But  in  solving  this 
problem  special  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  upper  house  should  be  so  constituted 
as  to  command  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  community.  If  this  condition  be 
not  fulfilled,  the  upper  house  becomes  an 
obstructive  body,  productive  of  nothing  but 
evil.  To  fulfil  this  condition  it  is  neces- 
sary, first,  that  the  interests  of  the  upper 
house  should  appear  to  be,  and  be,  identical 
with  those  of  the  whole  community;  and, 
secondly,  that  its  members  should  be  es- 
teemed as  individuals  and  not  despised. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  House  of 
Lords  in  this  country,  and  its  legitimate 
offspring,  the  Senate  of  the  States  of 
North  America,  fulfil  most  of  the  condi- 
tions of  good  upper  chambers.  A  very 
short  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  House  of  Lords  fulfils  these  conditions, 
will  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  copy  the 
form  of  that  institution  in  the  colonies, 
and  that  in  attempting  to  copy  its  form  we 
are  certain  to  lose  its  substance.  First, 
the  interests  of  the  House  of  Lords  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, because  its  numerous  members  are 
connected  by  their  wealth  and  landed  pro- 
perty with  every  great  interest  in  the  com- 
munity; neither  the  agricultural  interest, 
nor  the  manufacturing  interest,  nor  the 
commercial  interest,  nor  the  mining  in- 
terest, nor  the  banking  interest,  nor  any 
great  interest  can  suffer  without  some  por- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  suffering  also; 
and,  in  fact,  no  great  economical  and  po- 
litical question  is  ever  raised  in  this 
country  which  does  not  immediately 
find  some  advocate  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  by  the  time  that  a  measure 
is  ripe  to  be  carried  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  people  have  declared  de- 
cidedly in  its  fkvour,  it  has  made  Boffloient 


progress  in  the  Upper  House  to  induce  the 
good  sense  of  its  Members  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people;  therefore,  Uiough 
the  House  of  Lords  is  decidedly  a  conser- 
vative body,  it  is  not  an  obstructive  one. 
Secondly,  as  individuals,  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  are  respected;  in  fact, 
that  respect  is  proverbial — it  is  founded  on 
tradition  and  old  historical  associations. 
Those  traditions  and  associations  have 
been  the  slow  growth  of  centuries — ^they 
adhere  to  the  institution — they  cannot  be 
suddenly  created  by  the  act  of  any  legisla- 
ture. It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  copy  the  forms 
of  such  an  institution.  It  is  an  insult  to 
it  to  say  that  a  council  nominated  at  will, 
or  for  a  term  of  years,  or  even  for  life,  by 
the  Colonial  Office,  without  interests  per- 
manently identical  with  those  of  the  com- 
munity, without  any  prestige  in  favour  of 
its  members,  is  a  copy  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Such  a  council  is  in  fact  a  bur- 
lesque on  our  Upper  Chamber;  it  is  looked 
upon  in  a  colony,  not  as  representing  the 
conservative  tendency  of  society,  but  as  a 
screen  for  Colonial  Office  mismanagement; 
it  becomes  useless  or  obstructive,  and  its 
members  are  both  hated  and  despised. 
Both  theory  and  experience  confirm  this 
statement;  and  if  any  hon.  Gentleman 
doubt  its  accuracy,  I  can  point  out  to  him 
the  means  of  satisfying  himself  how  a  no- 
minated second  chamber  would  and  does 
work  in  the  colonies.  Let  him  take  the 
Peerage  and  read  over  the  list  of  barons 
which  have  been  created  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  There  are  some  110  of 
them.  Then  let  him  fancy  the  House  of 
Lords  abolished,  and  these  110  barons  no- 
minated for  life  to  be  members  of  an  up- 
per house.  How  long  would  such  an  in- 
stitution last?  Would  it  command  any 
respect  in  the  country?  Yet  those  110 
barons  are  a  good  sample  of  the  peerage. 
They  are  equd  in  talent  and  respectability 
to  any  110  hon.  Members  of  this  House; 
and  I  presume  that  in  making  them  peers 
the  Government  of  the  day  considered  them 
to  be  the  ilite  of  the  nation,  and  for  their 
conduct  in  so  doing,  the  Government  was 
responsible  to  public  opinion.  Is  it  probable 
that  in  the  colonies  the  irresponsible  Colo- 
nial Office  would  or  could  select  a  better 
class  of  men  ?  It  has  been  said,  on  the 
part  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  second  chamber,  that  there  are 
no  materials  in  the  Australian  colonies  out 
of  which  to  constitute  a  second  chamber. 
This  a  strange  position  coming  from  the 
Colonial  Office^  which  proposed  to  eatabliab 
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a  Becond  chamber  both  in  New  South 
Wales  and  in  New  Zealand.  I  believe, 
boweyer,  that  position  to  be  perfectlr  true 
as  far  as  a  nominated  second  chamber  is 
concerned,  and  true  not  only  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  but  of  all  Anglo- Saxon 
communities ;  for  we  hare  too  good  an 
opinion  of  ourselves  to  acknowledge  readily 
that  any  man  is  sufficiently  eminent  for 
talent  and  ability  to  be  entitled  to  control 
the  decisions  of  the  representatives  of  the 

Eiople.  And  if  we  were  to  abolish  the 
ouse  of  Lords,  there  are,  I  think,  not 
more  than  three  men  in  this  country  whom 
the  decided  opinion  of  the  public  would 
place  in  a  nominated  upper  house.  I  as- 
sent, therefore,  to  the  position  that  there 
are  no  materials  in  the  Australian  colonics, 
or  in  any  other  colonies,  out  of  which  the 
irresponsible  Colonial  Office  can  fabricate 
a  nominated  upper  house  which  shall  com- 
mand the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
people.  I  maintain,  and  will  show,  that 
it  is  a  gross  fallacy  thence  to  infer  that 
there  are  no  materials  out  of  which  the 
people  could  elect  a  good  upper  house. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Midhurst  has  a  longing  for 
an  hereditary  upper  house.  Well,  I 
acknowledge  that  an  hereditary  upper 
house,  if  possible,  would  be  better  than 
a  nominated  upper  house.  Bat  how  is  he 
to  establish  an  hereditary  upper  house? 
All  known  aristocracies  have  aerived  their 
origin  from  conquering  races,  heroes,  or 
demigods;  first,  the  oppressors  of  the  peo- 
ple, then  the  objects  of  their  worship.  In 
this  country  the  fame  of  unknown  warriors, 
dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  centu- 
ries, and  the  renown  of  some  really  il- 
lustrious houses  who  have  rendered  good 
service  to  their  country — the  Russells  and 
the  Howards,  the  Stanleys  and  the  Percies, 
the  Cavendishes  and  the  rest  of  our  prima 
viDorum  have  clothed  the  itistitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  with  a  mantle  of  honour, 
which  gradually  enfolds  the  recently  en- 
nobled. When  such  an  institution  has 
been  created,  it  may  with  caution  and  pru- 
dence be  upheld.  But  how  to  create  it  I 
know  not,  and  cannot  imagine.  1  object, 
therefore,  to  a  nominated  second  chamber, 
because  sdch  a  chamber  cannot  command 
the  Confidence  and  respect  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  colony.  It  will  be  looked  upon 
as  a  screen  for  the  Governor,  as  a  tool 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  not  as  the  law- 
ful representative  of  the  conservative  ten- 
dency of  society;  and  therefore  each  con- 
flict between  the  representative  assembly 


and  the  nominated  upper  house,  and  con- 
sequently every  conflict  between  the  inno- 
vating and  conservative  tendencies  would 
appear  to  be  a  struggle  between  the  colony 
and  the  Imperial  Government.  For  the 
same  reason  I  object  to  a  single  chamber, 
for  if  it  be  partly  nominated,  then  the  con- 
flict would  take  place  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  the  nominees 
of  the  Colonial  Office;  if  the  single  cham- 
ber be  wholly  elective,  the  conflict  will 
take  place  between  the  single  chamber 
and  the  governor  appointed  by  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  and  therefore  in  both  cases 
it  will  also  appear  to  be  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment. It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in 
such  struggles  the  Imperial  Government 
must  always  ultimately  be  defeated,  and  that 
in  fact,  by  allying  itself  with  the  conserva- 
tive tendency,  it  discredits  that  tendency, 
encourages  the  innovating  tendency,  and  en- 
sures its  ultimate  victory,  and  with  every 
victory  so  gained  the  Imperial  authority  is 
weakened,  and  a  step  is  made  towards  the 
dissolution  of  the  colonial  empire.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that  there  shall  be  an 
elective  second  chamber,  because  by  being 
elective,  it  will  command  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  inhabttants  of  the  colo' 
nies.  I  propose  that  it  shall  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  shall  contain  more  of  the 
conservative  than  of  the  innovating  ten- 
dency of  colonial  society.  With  this  ob* 
ject  in  view,  I  ask,  what  are  the  natural 
elements  of  the  conservative  tendency 
which  exist  in  every  society?  and  these 
elements  I  propose,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
collect  together  in  my  elective  second 
chamber.  First,  I  observe  that  older 
men  are  generally  more  conservative  than 
younger  men  ;  therefore  I  propose  that 
the  members  of  the  upper  house  shall  be 
of  the  age  of,  at  least,  thirty  years.  Sec- 
ondly, 1  find  that  men  possessing  larger 
property  are  generally  more  conservative 
than  men  possessing  smaller  property; 
therefore  1  propose  that  members  of  the 
upper  house  shall  have  twice  the  property 
qualifications  of  members  of  the  lower 
house.  Thirdly ^  I  find  that  mexi  who  hold 
their  authority  by  a  tenure  of  longer  dura- 
tion, are  less  inclined  to  innovation  than 
men  holding  their  authority  by  a  tenure  of 
shorter  duf-ation;  therefore,  I  propose  that 
the  members  of  the  upper  house  shall  be 
elected  for  nine  years  certain,  or  for  nearly 
twice  the  period  for  which  the  lower  cham- 
ber is  to  be  chosen.  Fourthly,  I  find  that 
the  innovating  tendency  in  its  objection- 
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able  form  acts  generally  by  sudden  fits 
and  starts,  and  is  not  of  long  duration;  I, 
therefore,  propose  tbat  the  members  of 
the  upper  bouse  shall  not  be  elected  all  of 
them  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  one- 
third  of  them  shall  be  elected  evciy  three 
years.  Fifthly,  I  find  that  larger  assem- 
blies are  more  apt  to  yield  to  violent  pas- 
sions and  sudden  impulses  for  innovation 
than  smaller  assemblies;  therefore,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  number  of  members  of  the 
upper  house  should  be  much  less  than  that 
of  the  lower  house.  Thus,  I  propose,  in 
in  order  to  construct  an  upper  house  which 
shall  contain  more  of  the  conservative  ten- 
dency as  it  exists  in  colonial  society,  that 
it  should  be  in  comparison  to  the  lower 
house  a  smaller  body,  consisting  of  older 
men,  possessing  larger  properties,  elected 
for  longer  periods,  and  not  all  elected  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  said,  that 
there  are  not  materials  in  the  Australian 
colonies  for  an  upper  chamber.  I  have 
assented  to  the  position  that  there  are  not 
materials  out  ot  which  the  Colonial  Office 
can  fabricate  a  nominated  upper  chamber, 
which  shall  command  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  ;  but  it  is  an  obvious  fal- 
lacy thence  to  infer  that  there  are  no 
materials  for  a  good  elective  upper  house. 
Many  men,  who,  as  the  nominees  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  would  entirely  lose  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  would  possess 
that  confidence  if  elected  by,  and  respon- 
sible to,  the  people.  For  election  and 
responsibility  are  with  Englishmen  the 
strongest  grounds  of  popular  confidence 
and  respect.  Now,  the  theory  and  experi- 
ence of  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
prove,  that,  if  there  be  materials  for  one 
elective  chamber^  there  will  be  materials  for 
two  elective  chambers  ;  and,  consequently, 
when  Congress  fV'ames  a  government  for  a 
territory  containing  5,000  male  inhabitants 
of  full  age,  it  always  establishes  two  houses. 
And,  in  fact,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  an  £!nglish  community  containing 
that  amount  of  populatioii  whicii  does  not 
contain  the  conservative  as  well  as  the  in- 
novating tendency;  and  if  so,  in  order  to 
construct  a  gooa  upper  house,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  collect  in  it  the  conservative 
elements  in  the  manner  which  I  have  pro- 
posed. Then,  with  an  upper  house  so  con- 
structed, the  conflicts  between  the  con- 
servative and  innovating  tendencies  would 
take  place  between  the  two  houses  without 
reference  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
would  be  fairly  decided  according  to  the 


deliberate  judgment  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  Government  plan  may  be 
justly  described  as  one  for  thoughtless  and 
wild  democracy,  controlled  by  the  fitful  and 
accidental  interference  of  an  ignorant  and 
misinformed  Colonial  Office  despot.  My 
plan  is  a  deliberate  proposal  to  take  the 
colonies  out  of  the  leading-strings  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  to  give  them  the  complete 
control  of  their  own  local  affairs,  to  start 
them  with  the  institutions  which  theory 
and  experience  have  proved  to  be  best 
adapted  for  the  self-government  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  man,  and,  finally,  to  em- 
power them  with  due  care  and  delibera- 
tion to  alter  and  amend  those  institutions. 
Mr.  F.  peel  said,  he  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shortly  supporting  the  Amendment. 
He  said  shortly,  because  he  had  already  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  this  measure  taken  oc- 
casion to  state  generally  his  acquiescence 
in  the  views  of  those  who  advocate  a  distri- 
bution of  legislative  power  different  from 
that  contemplated  by  the  Bill.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  in  recommending  to 
the  House  the  adoption  of  his  Amend- 
ment, dwelt  on  the  importance  of  assimi- 
lating the  institutions  of  the  colonies  to 
those  of  the  mother  country,  and  of  in- 
troducing the  features  and  substance  of 
the  British  constitution  into  the  colonial 
governments  of  our  empire.  Many  other 
reasons,  he  believed,  might  be  urged  in 
support  of  the  Amendment;  and,  indeed,  he 
greatly  doubted,  whether  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  us  to  construct  in  our  colonies  a 
scheme  of  government  at  all  resembling 
that  which  prevails  in  this  conntry,  because 
we  all  knew  that  the  constitution  of  this 
country  had  not  been  the  work  of  any  Act 
of  Parliament^  but  had  been  the  slow 
growth  of  a  long  series  of  ages.  We  aU 
knew  that  the  form  of  our  Legislature  re- 
presented a  great  deal  more  than  simply  the 
expediency  of  requiring  the  concurrence  of 
two  bodies  in  legislative  acts.  We  knew 
it  represented  corresponding  arrangements 
of  societyv  and  corresponding  ranks  and 
classes  in  the  social  state  of  our  commu- 
nity, none  of  which  could  be  created  in  the 
Australian  colonies  by  any  act  of  ours.  But 
this  very  consideration  made  him  more  soli- 
citous that  we  should  not  make  any  false 
step  in  the  direction  we  were  taking;  be« 
cause,  whatever  was  the  form  of  constitu- 
tion we  recommended  for  the  Australian 
colonies,  it  would  have  to  rest  for  its  sup- 
port exclusively  on  the  influence  and  au- 
thority of  those  who  constituted  the  go- 
verning body,  and  on  the  good  opinion  of 
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those  who  were  governed.  It  would  hare 
no  prescription  to  urge  in  its  behalf,  it 
would  have  none  of  that  presumption  in  its 
favour  which  length  of  time  conferred  on 
^^017  government;  it  would  not  have  been 
moiuded  into  its  present  shape  bj  the 
gradual  action  of  the  tastes,  feelings,  and 
habits  of  the  colonists.  If  the  system  we 
should  recommend  to  them  was  to  have 
permanency,  it  must  be  congenial  to  their 
wishes.  And  he  left  hou.  Gentlemen  to 
judge  for  themselves  how  far  a  legislative 
assembly,  two  parts  elected,  and  one  part 
nominated,  would  be  likely  to  secure  the 
good  opinion  of  the  colonists,  or  command 
a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  its 
majorities.  He  had  heard  no  argument 
Wffed  in  defoDce  of  the  single  chamber, 
unless  it  was  this — that  it  was  the  present 
form  of  the  institutions  of  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  that  the  colonists 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  present  form  of 
their  constitution  without  their  opinions 
being  first  consulted,  and  their  consent 
being  first  obtained.  He  would  not  deny 
that  there  were  expressions  to  that  effect 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  petitions  con- 
tained in  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House ;  but  he  contended  that  the 
meaning  of  those  expressions  ought  to  bo 
collected  with  reference  to  the  occasion 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  And  that  occa- 
sion was  not  a  proposition  to  resolve  their 
legislature  into  two  chambers,  but  it  was 
a  scheme  propounded  by  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, to  deprive  the  people  of  their  ex- 
isting elective  franchise,  and  to  substi- 
tute in  their  place  a  small  number  of 
electoral  councils.  Many  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  spoke  early  in  this  debate, 
admitted  the  existence  of  defects  in  the 
institutions  contained  in  this  Bill,  but 
considered  it  unnecessary  to  press  their 
objections  on  the  ground  that  these  objec- 
tions were  obviated  by  the  provision  in  the 
Bill  which  enabled  the  people  of  Australia 
to  alter  and  amend  their  constitution  as 
they  might  think  fit,  and  to  have,  if  they 
thought  fit,  a  double  chamber,  instead  of  a 
single  chamber.  Now,  so  far,  he  thought, 
was  this  suggested  remedy  from  removing 
his  objections  to  the  Bill,  that  he  believed 
it  aggravated  the  inconvenience,  and  de- 
monstrated the  impolicy  of  the  course  we 
were  now  taking,  because  no  sooner  would 
the  legislative  council  have  met  in  session, 
than  it  would  be  called  upon  by  this  Act 
to  discuss  a  grave  constitutional  question — 
to  consider  and  review  the  fundamental 


principles  of  their  constitution — and  to  re- 
arrange and  remodel  the  form  of  their  le- 
gislature. It  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  on  a  question  of  that  kind  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  council  would  act 
harmoniously  together — the  interests  of 
the  elective  members  would  be  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  nominated  members. 
We  were,  therefore,  he  thought,  deliber- 
ately laying  the  ground  for  future  jealousies 
and  animosities  in  the  colony — we  were  lay- 
ing the  ground  for  local  dissensions  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  aroused  by  the  discussion 
of  a  constitutional  question  of  that  kind. 
But  the  evil  would  not  be  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  colony  itself.  We  had  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  policy  of  drawing  a 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  local 
questions  and  imperial  questions — between 
that  class  of  questions  in  which  the  colon- 
ists ought  to  be  left  to  judge  for  themselves 
without  any  interference  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  home,  and  that  class  of  questions 
in  which  the  Home  Government  ought  to 
have  a  controlling  authority.  Now,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  tell  under  which  class 
of  questions  any  particular  question  that 
they  might  mention  ought  to  fall;  but  at 
least  there  could  be  no  doubt  to  which  cate- 
gory any  proposition  introduced  into  the 
legislative  council  for  the  alteration  of  the 
constitution  would  belong;  because  it  was 
expressly  provided  by  this  Bill  that  any 
Act  passed  by  the  legislative  council,  for 
the  alteration  or  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution, was  not  to  be  valid  until  it  had  re- 
ceived the  assent  and  confirmation  of  Her 
Majesty  in  Council.  Now,  it  was  very  pos- 
sible that  the  legislative  council  would  come 
to  the  opinion  that  the  legislative  power 
ought  to  be  vested  in  a  single  chamber, 
without  any  admixture  of  nominated  mem- 
bers; and  he  apprehended  that  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  would  not  consent  to  that. 
We  were,  therefore,  he  tliought,  not  only 
laying  the  ground  for  loc&l  jealousies,  but 
hazarding  the  good  uMe^tanding  which 
ought  to  prevail  between  the  mother  coun- 
tfy  and  each  of  her  colonies,  and  precipi- 
tating the  discussion  of  questions  in  which 
it  was  declared  by  this  Bill,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government  at  home  were 
concerned,  and  upon  which  the  people  of 
the  colony  might  be  opposed.  He  might  be 
told  that  if  there  was  a  double  chamber  de- 
termined upon,  there  would  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  constitotion  of  an  upper  cham- 
ber. There  might  be  a  diffictilty,  he  ad- 
mitted, but  it  would  be  found  that  it  was 
not  an  insuperable  one,  if  they  #ould  turn 
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their  attention  to  the  United  States.  In 
that  Union  there  were  thirty  States — thirty 
sovereign  communities— in  each  of  which 
the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  senate 
and  a  house  of  representatives.  There 
were  some  of  these  States  which  had  not 
a  greater  population  than  that  of  New 
South  Wales.  There  were  some  of  them 
which  at  one  time  had  not  more  than  a 
^ingle  chamher.  He  believed  that  Frank- 
lin prevailed  upon  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
to  adopt  a  single  chamber;  but  after  a 
short  experience  they  voluntarily  relin- 
quished that  scheme,  and  modelled  their 
legislative  assemblies  after  the  examples 
set  them  by  other  States.  In  Rhode  Is- 
land also,  he  believed,  a  single  chamber 
was  tried  for  a  time,  and  abandoned.  The 
principal  ground,  however,  on  which  he 
rested  his  support  of  the  double  chamber 
was,  that  it  must  influence  very  materially 
the  form  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  and  he  held  that  the  powers  of  the 
different  States  of  the  Union  could  only 
be  preserved  in  a  general  assembly  by  the 
establishment  of  two  legislative  houses. 
The  wiser  course,  therefore,  he  thought, 
would  be  to  vest  the  legislative  power  in 
two  houses.  Experience  of  course  could 
alone  determine  whether  that  form  of  legis- 
ture  was  suited  to  the  colonies  of  Australia, 
If  tried  by  that  test  it  should  be  condemn- 
ed, the  people  of  the  colony  might  then 
properly  cany  into  effect  any  change  they 
might  desire;  but  in  so  doing  they  would 
be  acting  not  upon  the  suggestion  of  this 
House,  not  upon  hypothesis,  but  by  the 
light  of  experience,  and  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  called  on  to  legislate. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SURREY 
had  come  down  to  the  House  to  support 
the  proposition  in  favour  of  two  chambers, 
and  he  believed  he  should  have  voted 
for  the  proposition  of  tke  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Midhurst,  but,  from  the  debate, 
to  which  he  had  listened  with  considerable 
attention,  his  opinions  had  entirely  chang- 
ed. There  were  two  or  three  things 
which  struck  him  as  particularly  strikitig 
respecting  the  question  under  discussion. 
The  wishes  of  the  colonies,  it  was  very 
certain,  had  not  been  consulted.  From  all 
the  extracts  which  he  had  heard  quoted, 
he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  colonies 
were  tery  doubtful  whether  they  were  fit 
for  the  proposed  change.  And  another 
great  reason,  in  his  opinion,  for  leaving 
the  colonies  to  choose  for  themselves  on 
this   question  was,   that   Englishmen,  as 


well  as  all  other  people,  were  fond  of  crea- 
tions of  their  own.  They  would  not  take 
any  delight  in  a  constitution  that  was 
forced  upon  them  by  a  vote  of  that  House. 
They  would  not  take  delight  in  it,  as  we 
did  in  ours,  because  we  had  worked  it  out 
for  ourselves. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leominster  had  put  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Amendment  in  as 
strong  a  light  as  possible,  but  had  in  his 
opinion  failed  to  advance  reasons  which 
ought  to  induce  the  House  to  vote  for  it. 
Adopting  the  view  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  almost  every  speaker  on  the 
same  side,  the  hon.  Member  had  stated 
that  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  into  the 
legislature  of  New  South  Wales  what 
never  existed  before,  namely,  a  body  of 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  that 
they  were  starting  a  constitution  utterly 
strange  and  whofiy  unknown  to  Parlia- 
ment. Now,  this  rendered  it  necessary 
that  he  should  state  what  had  been  the 
course  of  the  Legislature  on  that  subject. 
In  July,  1840,  he  had  the  honour  of  in- 
troducing a  Bill  containing  a  provision  for 
forming  a  council  in  New  South  Wales, 
consisting  of  36  members,  of  whom  24  were 
to  be  elective,  and  the  remaining  12  to  be 
named  by  the  Crown.  In  1842,  Lord 
Stanley,  who  had  in  the  interval  succeed- 
ed to  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Office,  in- 
troduced a  Bill  which  he  stated  to  be 
founded  on  that  brought  forward  by  him- 
self (Lord  J.  Russell)  but  which  he  had  not 
proceeded  with  ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  provision^  relating  to  the  francnise, 
its  provisions  were  in  reality  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Bill  of  1840.  Now 
he  thought  it  might  be  presumed  from 
that  fact  that  no  great  discontent  or  dis- 
satisfaction had  arisen  in  New  South 
Wales  from  the  proposals  which  he  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  had  made  in  that  House.  Be- 
tween July,  1840,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill  of  1842,  there  wa«  ample  time 
for  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists,  and  had  such  expres- 
sions been  uttered,  he  imagined  Lord  Stan- 
ley would  not  have  introduced  his  Bill. 
The  Bill  of  Lord  Stanley  met  with  little 
opposition,  did  not  call  forth  much  com- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  became  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  From  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, the  constitution  which  had  been  repre- 
sented as  so  monstrous  a  machine  that  it 
could  not  work,  as  acting  wholly  unknown 
in  principle,  and  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  into  effect  in  practice — this 
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absurd,  impoBsiblc,  and  impracticable  con- 
Btitution  bad  been  actually  working  in 
J^eir  South  Wales  ;  and  the  people  of 
that  colony  seemed  now  to  have  diBcovered 
thai  there  were  such  inherent  faults  in  it 
as  had  been  described.  In  introducing 
the  Bill  it  had  appeared  to  him  a  fair  pre- 
Bumption  that  it  was  at  least  a  safe  course 
to  proceed  on  the  foundations  which  had 
been  already  laid,  and  which,  hitherto, 
had  not  failed.  One  of  two  things  must 
be  presumed,  either  that  the  legislature 
which  they  were  then  confirming  and  in- 
troducing was  one  which  would  be  re- 
placed by  two  chambers,  or  by  some  dif- 
ferent form  of  appointment  and  election, 
or  that  the  present  constitution,  being 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales,  would  last.  If  they  were  to  sup- 
pose that  the  constitution  was  to  he 
changed,  then,  he  said,  wait  till  they 
heard  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  and 
the  Australian  colonies,  before  they  intro- 
duced a  new  form  of  government  into  the 
colony.  If  a  man  said  his  house  was  ut- 
terly unfit  to  live  in,  and  he  must  have  a 
sew  one,  the  prudent  course  would  be  for 
him  to  live  in  the  old  one  until  he  had 
settled  the  plan  of  his  new  house  ;  and  to 
make  a  change  hefore  he  had  settled  such 
a  plan  would  be  most  unreasonable.  What 
had  happened  with  regard  to  this  measure? 
The  report  of  the  Privy  Council,  written 
with  great  ability,  and  showing  not  only 
the  course  the  Government  were  disposed 
to  pursue,  but  also  the  reasons  and  grounds 
upon  which  it  was  based,  was  laid  before 
Her  Majesty  in  Council,  approved,  and 
printed  in  May,  1848.  In  that  report  a 
strong  suggestion  was  made,  and  with  all 
the  force  that  could  be  used,  for  adopting 
such  a  change  in  favour  of  two  chambers  ; 
all  the  reasons  derived  from  our  own  con- 
stitution, from  the  state  of  our  law,  from 
the  example  of  our  colonies,  were  intro- 
duced in  favour  of  such  a  change.  The 
report  said — 

'*  In  point  of  faot»  the  Bystem  now  prevailing 
through  the  territories  comprising  the  provinces 
of  New  South  Wales  was  esUblished  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1842,  and  custom  appeared  to  have  at- 
tached the  colonists  to  it.  Puhlio  opinion  in 
New  South  Wales  appeared  indeed  to  be  decidedly 
opposed  to  an  alteration  in  that  respect  of  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  colony  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament." 

The  main  ground  then  on  which  the  alter- 
ation was  not  adopted  was  stated  to  be  the 
public  opinion  of  New  South  Wales.  But 
could  anything  be  more  obvious  than  that 
if  public   opinion  ^was   not   in   conformity 


with  that  report,  they  would  hare  imme- 
diately had  petitions  from  the  colonies 
declaring  the  public  opinion  was  in  favour 
of  two  chambers,  and  that  therefore  it 
might  be  safely  adopted  ?  Could  it  be 
possible  such  would  not  be  the  case  ?  And 
yet  wliat  allegations  did  he  find  in  the 
petition  he  had  had  the  honour  to  present 
to  the  House  from  a  number  of  firms  and 
influential  persons  in  the  colony !  They 
said — 

"  That  the  report  having  reached  the  colonies 
of  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
South  Australia  in  September  last,  appeared  to 
have  been  received  with  a  high  degree  of  satis- 
^tion,  as  indicating  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  country  towards  the  colonies  which  was 
calculated  to  produce  a  lasting  attachment  of  the 
colonies  to  the  Crown." 

And  the  petitioners  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Bill  was,  in  their  opinion,  suited  in  its 
various  details  to  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  colony.  Those  were  persons  who 
had  the  strongest  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  colony,  and  that  nothing  should 
be  adopted  by  Parliament  to  cause  dis- 
content in  those  colonies.  And  from  the 
intelligence  he  had  received  from  those 
colonies,  through  the  ordinary  channels 
and  other  sources,  he  had  asked  the  House 
to  pass  this  Bill  ;  and,  in  fact,  not  to 
adopt  this  great  alteration.  If  an  altera- 
tion must  be  made  in  the  Bill,  the  ques- 
tion arose,  what  should  the  alteration  be  ? 
At  present  New  South  Wales  bad  a  con- 
stitution of  which  the  inhabitants  ap- 
proved ;  what  was  to  be  substituted  for  it? 
The  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Midhurst  was 
not  to  make  an  alteration  for  the  present 
moment,  but  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  colony  which  would  be 
as  permanent  as  it  would  be  great  and 
serious.  The  proposal  was  that  a  legisla- 
tive council  should  be  nominated  for  ten 
years,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period^ 
legislative  councillors  should  be  named  for 
life.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  what 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  proposed — 
not  with  a  view  to  any  opinion  or  act  of  the 
colonists — what  he  contemplated  was  a 
permanent  change  in  the  constitution  of 
New  South  Wales.  He  proposed  that 
there  should  be  two  councils,  one  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  the  other  consisting  of 
persons  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Now  he 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  doubted  very  much  whe- 
ther a  council  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  having  the  power  of  stopping  any  Bill 
which  came  from  the  representative  assem- 
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bly,  would  give  satisfaction  to  New  South 
Wales.  On  that  subject  they  were  va  pos- 
session of  the  opinion  of  the  eleetiye  mem- 
bers of  the  present  legislative  council,  ex- 
pressed not  long  ago.  On  the  2nd  of  May, 
1848,  the  following  resolution  was  pro- 
posed : — 

"  That  this  ootinoil  is  disposed  to  view  fiivour- 
ably  the  proposition  to  separate  the  deliberations 
of  the  nominees  of  the  Crown  from  those  of  the 
representatiTes  of  the  people/' 

A  resolation  which  was  perfectly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  An  amendment 
was  put  and  rejected.  On  the  original 
question  being  put,  the  division  was : — 
Ayes  1 1;  Noes  10;  but  in  the  majority  of 
11  there  were  only  four  elective  mem- 
bers, while  in  the  minority  there  were  no 
less  than  9.  So  that  by  a  majority  of  9  to 
4  of  the  legislative  council  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Midhurst  was  deliber- 
ately rejected.  Now  he  asked  the  House 
whether,  after  it  had  been  stated  by  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  that  they  wished 
as  far  as  possible  to  consult  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  New  South  Wales  in  regard 
to  their  future  government,  the  first  altera- 
tion made  in  the  Bill  before  the  House 
should  be  an  alteration  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  elective  re- 
presentatives ?  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman *s proposition  were  rejected,  there 
would  still  be  some  risk;  for  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Southwark  had  pro- 
posed  an  entire  code  for  New  South  Wales, 
of  which  a  new  construction  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  formed  a  considerable  part. 
The  hon.  Baronet  proposed  that  New  South 
Wales  should  be  divided  into  provinces,  and 
that  each  of  those  provinces  should  elect 
three  legislative  councillors,  three  to  go  out 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  three  at  the  end 
of  six,  and  the  remaining  three  at  the  end 
of  nine  years;  and  that  after  the  first  elec« 
tion  each  councillor  should  remain  in  for 
a  period  of  nine  years.  Now,  there  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  various  objections  to 
this  proposal;  but  the  first  and  the  main  one, 
and  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  decided 
objection  was,  that  it  was  a  proposal  novel 
to  New  South  Wales,  and  that  they  were 
to  adopt  it  entirely  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  without  knowing  that  there 
were  five  men  in  New  South  Wales  who 
approved  of  it.  In  the  next  place,  the  hon. 
Baronet  proposed  that  these  legislative 
councillors  should  be  elected  in  provinces. 
Now,  of  the  amount  and  extent  of  these 


provinces,  of  the  population  of  these  pro- 
vinces, and  especially  how  many  persons 
there  might  be  in  each  of  these  provinces 
who  had  2002.  a  year  in  land,  of  all  that 
they  were  utterly  ignorant.  And  they 
might  be  here  laying  down  a  plan,  forming 
a  constitution,  providing  a  chamber  for  the 
government  of  New  South  Wales,  and  find 
that  in  some  of  the  provinces  there  were 
not  more  than  five  or  six  persons  qualified 
to  be  elected;  and  they  might  be  creating 
a  close  monopoly  when  they  were  professing 
to  make  an  dective  council.  This  appeared 
to  him  a  strong  reason  why  they  should  not 
adopt  such  a  plan  without  information. 
Another  objection  was,  that  if  they  allowed 
these  persons  the  right  to  sit  in  the  legisla- 
tive council  without  any  power  of  dissolu- 
tion in  the  Crown,  that  these  persons 
nominally  elected,  not  deriving  their  power 
from  the  Crown,  and  deriving  it  from  the 
people  with  that  restriction  as  to  the 
amount  of  landed  property  which  they 
possessed,  they  formed  an  oligarchy  in 
New  South  Wales,  which  would  obstruct 
any  legislation  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
They  were  now  to  legislate  for  New  South 
Wales,  and  no  one  should  tell  him  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  not  be  to  put  power  into  the  bands 
of  a  few  rich  people.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  had  another  and  a  fourth 
plan — that  these  persons  should  be  partly 
elected  and  partly  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
[Mr.  Gladstone:  No!]  Well,  he  would 
not  discuss  that.  He  would  only  say  that 
a  plan  still  more  complicated  than  that  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  could  not  be  safely  adopt- 
ed by  that  House,  and  that  at  least  they 
ought  to  have  some  information  before  they 
adopted  such  plans.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Leominster  had  treated 
with  indignity  the  notion  that  a  new  consti- 
tution should  be  made  for  the  colonists 
without  their  consent,  and  yet  that  was 
a  new  constitution.  Now,  that  was  quite 
true,  but|  at  the  same  time,  all  the  nega- 
tive evidence  was  that  they  would  object  to 
a  constitution  of  any  kind  that  was  made 
entirely  without  their  assent  and  without 
their  knowledge.  Then,  what  had  the 
House  to  decide  ?  Between  what  proposi- 
tions was  it  that  the  House  had  to  choose  ? 
They  had  to  choose  between  the  proposi- 
tion of  leaving  the  legislature  in  its  pre- 
sent construction,  and  leaving  it  to  the  le- 
gislature of  New  South  Wales  to  propose 
such  alterations  in  that  constitution  as  they 
thought  were  for  their  benefit.     The  pro- 
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position,  on  the  other  hand,  was  either  to 
make  a  council  of  nominees,  which  was  sure 
to  he  distasteful  to  the  colonies,  and  jet  if 
thej  adopted  a  second  cbamher,  that  was 
perhaps  the  only  proposition  they  could 
safely  adopt;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  creat- 
ing an  entirely  new  constitution  for  the  co- 
lonies, of  which  the  success  was  uncertain, 
and  which  might  bring  back  to  that  House 
petitions  and  remonstrances  saying  it  was 
utterly  unfit  for  the  colony.  Much  stress 
had  been  laid,  in  tbis  debate,  on  tbe  consti- 
tution of  other  colonies,  but  he  thought 
they  would  he  exceedingly  imprudent  if 
they  were  to  adopt  these  constitutions  of 
other  colonies  as  a  rule  for  them  in  the 
legislation  which  they  were  about  to  adopt, 
because  these  constitutions,  like  our  own 
eonstitution,  had  in  many  instances  grown 
up,  and  gradually  the  colonies  had  become 
subject  to  them.  Take  Jamaica,  for  in- 
stance, which  he  thought  afforded  a  useful 
example  in  considering  what  should  be  the 
constitution  for  New  South  Wales.  At 
first,  in  the  constitution  of  Jamaica  there 
was  a  colonial  governor,  a  council,  and  an 
assembly ;  but  the  governor  and  council 
sat  together,  and  the  executive  council,  by 
his  advice,  affirmed  or  rejected  bills.  Gra- 
dually, however,  the  executive  council  got 
the  privilege  of  sitting  alone  without  the 
presence  of  the  governor,  and  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  legislative  body.  In 
New  South  Wales  he  felt  satisfied  that  a 
body  so  formed,  having  originally  been  an 
executive  council,  and  formed  of  judges, 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  and 
other  persons  named  by  the  Crown,  would 
not  work  with  advantage.  It  had  lately 
occurred  that  motions  for  retrenchment  in 
Jamaica  had  been  rejected  by  the  council 
formed  of  persons  holding  official  appoint- 
ments, and  consequently  nominees  of  the 
Crown.  Now,  although  he  could  conceive 
that  in  Jamaica  the  machinery  of  the  con- 
stitution might  be  made  to  rub  on  after 
such  a  proceeding,  in  New  South  Wales, 
he  feared,  it  would  only  be  followed  by  dis- 
content and  disappointment.  For  these 
reasons  he  asked  the  Committee  to  adopt 
the  proposition  of  the  Government,  which 
all  the  evidence  showed  could  be  applied 
without  danger  to  the  colony. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  in  Ton- 
turing  to  implore  the  attention  and  indul- 
gence of  the  Committee  at  that  late  hour, 
he  would  endeavour  to  merit  it  by  passing 
in  review  as  lightly  and  as  rapidly  as  he 
could  the  arguments  adduced  upon  this 
subject.     Indeed,  he  should  not  have  pre- 


sumed to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the 
Committee,  were  he  not  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  the  principles  involved  in  this 

f>roposition.  Amidst  the  pressure  of  legis- 
ative  business,  it  was  difficult  for  hon. 
Members  to  consider  even  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  the  constitutions  intended  to  be 
put  in  force  at  the  Antipodes;  but  he  asked 
the  Committee  to  recollect  that  they  were 
now  about  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  form 
of  free  government  of  no  less  than  &Ye 
States  founded  by  our  fellow-countrymen 
of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  that  upon 
the  first  impression  created  by  these  con- 
stitutions the  whole  fate  and  destiny  of 
those  colonies,  in  these  critical  times, 
might  depend.  Let  the  Committee  just 
consider  the  vote  they  were  about  to  give. 
He  conceived  they  were  already  agreed 
that  if  there  were  to  be  a  single  chamber 
in  New  South  Wales,  it  should  be  a  single 
chamber  containing  one-third  nominees  of 
the  Crown.  But  the  graver  question  to  be 
considered  was,  whether  they  would  adopt 
for  those  colonies  the  form  of  a  double  or 
a  single  chamber.  He  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge thrown  out  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  other  hon.  Members,  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  intended;  and  although  he 
differed  from  many  of  tbe  provisions  in  the 
Bill  of  the  Government,  he  gave  Ministers 
credit  for  the  liberal  and  cordial  spirit  in 
which  they  had  proposed  the  measure  to 
Parliament.  The  noble  Lord. who  had  last 
addressed  the  Committee,  said,  there  were 
three  alternatives  from  which  to  choose, 
and  defended  the  Government  proposal  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  already  in  opera- 
tion. Now»  it  had  been  extended  to  only 
one  out  of  five,  and  he  thought  it  an  out- 
rageous and  a  strange  application  of  the 
conservative  principle,  and  a  worship  of 
existing  things  merely  because  they  ex- 
isted, on  such  a  ground  to  frame  a  consti- 
tutional charter  for  the  five  when  it  had 
been  tried  for  only  eight  years  in  one.  A 
Colleague  of  the  noble  Lord  had  said  that 
this  Bill  had  been  received  with  approval 
in  the  colonies.  But  what  kind  of  approval 
was  it  ?  Comparative  approval  had  no 
doubt  been  expressed,  but  tne  Government 
could  give  no  information,  not  could  they 
throw  any  light  upon  the  extent  of  that 
approval.  The  Colonial  Office  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  most  recent  information 
from  New  South  Wales,  but  the  extent  of 
the  approval  on  the  part  of  the  people 
there  was  not  stated.  He  did  not  question 
but  that  there  had  been  approval  of  this 
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Bill  in  the  oolonj.  Escape  from  excru- 
ciating pain  sometimes  prodaced  the  effect 
of  lively  pleasure,  and  such  pleasure  might 
very  well  prevail  in  New  South  Wales. 
But  it  was  said  that  no  materials  existed 
in  these  colonies  for  the  formation  of  legis- 
lative councils.  Now,  how  stood  the  mat- 
ter ?  It  was  one  in  which  they  would  he 
most  safely  guided  hy  authority.  And 
they  had  the  distinct  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  who  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  an  upper  cham- 
ber in  that  colony.  Now,  what  was  the 
social  position  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land? 
Its  numerical  population  was  larger  than 
that  of  Port  Phillip  or  South  Australia;  but 
when  they  struck  off  the  convict  popula- 
tion, which  he  presumed  would  hardly  af- 
ford materials  for  an  upper  house,  and 
compared  the  residue  with  the  newer  colo- 
nies of  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  it 
would  be  evident  that  both  of  these  would 
afford  as  much  means  for  the  formation  of 
an  upper  house  as  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
But  the  great  argument  of  the  Government 
was  that  the  people  of  the  Australian  co- 
lonies had  prayed  that  there  should  be  no 
important  change  in  their  constitution 
without  their  previous  consent.  Well, 
what  was  the  value  of  this  argument? 
When  he  heard  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  using  it 
that  evening,  it  certainly  struck  him  as 
presenting  a  most  flagrant  instance  of  a 
man  taking  advantage  of  his  own  wrong. 
In  1842  it  would  be  remembered  efforts 
had  been  made  to  introduce  a  system  of 
district  councils,  and  in  1847  Earl  Grey 
wrote  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  though  th(§  plan  had  never 
been  carried  out,  it  should  nevertheless  not 
be  abandoned.  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  the  colony,  so  long  exposed  to 
experiments  in  constitution  making,  should 
desire  that  these  experiments  should  be 
put  an  end  to,  and  that  no  change  in  their 
constitution  of  a  vital  nature  should  be 
made  without  their  consent  ?  But  how  did 
Government  understand,  and  how  did  they 
respond  to  that  prayer?  Was  there  no 
important  changes  proposed  to  be  made  by 
the  Bill  before  the  House?  Were  there  no 
important  constitutional  changes  proposed 
to  be  made  by  that  Bill  ?  Yes,  it  did  con- 
tain provisions  for  various  fundamental 
alterations,  and  that  without  the  previous 
assent  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales. 
How,  then,  was  Her  M^esty's  Govern- 
ment entitled  to  say,  "  We  propose  changes 
in  the  face  of  the  letter  of  the  people's 


prayer,  but  we  object  to  your  changes 
because  they  are  in  the  face  of  the  let- 
ter of  that  prayer?"  The  justification 
of  the  Government  was,  that  the  change 
which  they  proposed  was  in  the  sense  of 
enlarging  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  the 
colonies.  If  that  justiflcation  was  good 
in  one  case,  it  was  in  the  other.  If  the  Go- 
vernment could  avail  themselves  of  it,  it 
would  also  cover  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  which  he  was  now  ad- 
vocating. They  proposed,  in  fact,  to  do 
the  same  to  a  greater  extent  than  Govern- 
ment. They  proposed  to  enlarge,  not  to 
contract,  the  political  institutions  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not  be  diverted  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  by  the  most  futile  plea  of 
the  Government,  that  the  colonists  desired 
no  change.  With  respect  to  the  power 
given  to  the  colonists  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion for  themselves,  that  was  a  point  into 
which  he  would  not  enter;  but  be  might 
remark  that  they  were  very  much  mis- 
taken if  they  thought  that  by  creating 
twelve  nominee  members  and  twenty-four 
elective  members  of  the  council,  they  would 
be  giving  the  latter  a  preponderance  over 
the  former  in  the  ratio  of  twenty-four  to 
twelve.  The  nominee  members  would  be 
always  at  hand — always  being  in  the  vi« 
cinity  of  the  place  of  assembly — while  the 
elective  members  would,  coming  from  dis- 
tant points,  be  by  no  means  so  readily 
available  for  the  purposes  of  legislation 
and  administration.  And  the  influence  thus 
exercised  by  the  nominees  would  be  in  far 
greater  proportion  than  their  numerical 
power  would  at  first  sight  lead  one  to 
suspect.  But  besides  that,  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  would  be  the  signal  for  a  per- 
manent political  contest  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  stated  that  matters  were 
quiet  there  at  present,  and  that  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  constitution  had  been 
received  with  discontent.  But  the  House 
must  consider  the  mode  in  which  such  a 
constitution  was  received  with  reference  to 
the  condition  from  which  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  intended  had  just  emerged. 
Never  having  had  the  privilege  of  any  re« 
presentative  government  at  all,  they  were 
naturally  gratified  by  the  application  of 
even  a  very  limited  form  of  the  principle  to 
the  colony.  But  now  that  a  far  wider 
range  of  political  privileges  was  to  be  ac- 
corded to  them — now  that  they  were  about 
to  give  the  people  of  New  South  Wales 
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power  to  alter  and  partiallj  remodel  their 
constitution— it  was  most  important  that 
that  eonstitntion  should  contain  no  element 
likely  to  lead  to  long-continued  political 
■trife.  Bat  what  was  the  fact  ?  Here 
they  were  placing  twenty-four  electiye, 
and  twelye  nominee,  members  of  council 
beside  each  other,  the  ratio  of  influence 
being,  as  he  had  explained,  rerj  different 
from  the  arithmetical  proportion.  By  doing 
■o  they  were  not  securing  their  majority, 
while  they  were  exhibiting  their  jealousy 
of  colonial  influence;  and  thus,  as  he  con- 
tended —  power  being  giren  to  the  colony 
to  change  their  constitution — they  were 
■ending  out  a  set  of  political  institutions 
which  would  be  the  signal  for  constant 
agitation  until  the  constitution  had  been, 
as  it  would  be,  altered  in  favour  of  the 
popular  principle.  He  hoped  that  the 
House  would  become  acquainted  with  the 
yery  able  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Mackay  upon 
the  subject,  in  which  there  were  abundant 
arguments  and  proof  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  constitution  would  probably  work 
in  New  South  Wales.  But  he  did  not  ad- 
mit the  alleged  present  contest  of  the  co- 
lony as  it  had  been  depicted  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  He 
believed  that,  in  several  respects,  the  colo- 
nbts  were  discontented  with  the  proposi- 
tions before  them.  There  was  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Lang  —  not,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  politically  temperate  witnesses 
who  could  be  called,  but  still  one  whose 
opinions  were  entitled  to  considerable  re- 
spect. He  said,  that  the  Australian  colo- 
nists considered  it  a  grave  grievance  that 
there  should  be  nominee  representatives  in 
their  legislature  at  all;  and  that  he  felt 
surprised  there  should  be  the  present  im- 
politic, unconstitutional,  and  unnecessary 
proposal  made.  He  objected  to  the  con- 
stitution before  them,  however,  as  to  its 
principle.  He  held  that  it  was  radically 
vicious :  to  appoint  a  council  formed  of 
twelve  nominated  and  twenty-four  elective 
members,  was  to  frame  a  bad  constitution 
— a  constitution  tending  to  weaken  the  au- 
thority of  the  egislature,  by  introducing 
distinctions  between  the  vote  of  this  and 
that  man.  But  he  went  further,  and  he 
urged  that  such  a  council  would  be  a  per- 
petual monument  of  a  false  principle.  The 
presence  of  nominated  members  would  be 
a  lasting  testimony  to  the  false  principle 
that  the  popular  element  in  the  colony 
ought  to  be  controlled  by  influence  from 
home.  It  was  high  time  that  they  should 
understand  each  other  upon  that  point. 


They  spoke  of  democracy;  but,  democra- 
tic or  not,  they  must  work  with  the  ma- 
terials which  they  had  at  hand.  And  let 
them  not  suppose  that  if  the  influences  to 
be  dealt  with  were  democratic,  they  could 
be  made  otherwise  by  a  system  of  checks 
and  interference  and  control  from  home. 
Besides  being  democratic,  the  House  by 
so  acting  would  tend  to  encourage  and  fos- 
ter an  anti-British  feeling.  What  in  his 
heart  he  desired  to  see  was  the  closest 
possible  imitation  in  our  colonies  of  our 
own  institutions  at  home.  That  was  the 
principle  which  he  had  at  heart.  But  they 
could  only  effect  such  an  object  through 
the  medium  of  the  inclination  of  the  colo- 
nists. To  attempt  to  create  a  Crown  in- 
fluence —  a  British  influence  —  to  rally  a 
British  party,  and  to  make  attachment  to 
Britain  a  watchword  in  political  strife,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  it  ougnt  to  be,  the  com- 
mon quality  of  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  the  colonies  and  at  home — ^let  them  at- 
tempt to  do  this,  and  their  policy  would 
recoil  on  themselves;  and  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  national  movement  of 
the  popular  mind  in  colonial  communities 
would  be  allied  to  something  of  distaste  for 
the  introduction  or  the  continuance  of  Bri- 
tish institutions  altogether.  The  general 
principles  of  politics  were  not  matters 
which  should  be  discussed  in  that  House; 
but  in  this  case  the  principle  was  so  well 
established  that  it  hardly  required  their 
going  into  lucid  details  of  the  able  and 
eloquent  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  South wark,  who  had  demon- 
strated the  principle  in  an  unanswerable 
manner.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  they  would  be  led  into  minute  details 
by  adopting  the  course  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Midhurst,  as  there  was  no  necessity  for 
doing  anything  of  the  kind.  He  would 
tell  the  Government  that  if  the  responsi- 
bility was  too  great  for  that  House  to  as- 
sent to  pass  a  Bill  creating  a  consitution 
with  a  double  chamber,  although  the  delay 
would  be  a  great  evil,  he  would  rather  send 
a  good  constitution  out  in  1851,  than  a  bad 
one  in  1850.  It  might  appear  a  paradox 
for  him  to  support  an  elective  upper  cham- 
ber in  New  South  Wales,  but  he  believed 
by  adopting  such  a  course  they  would  gain 
the  love  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  colonies.  They  were  not  able  to 
produce  the  elements  of  a  House  of  Lords 
in  the  colonics,  but  he  was  convinced  they 
would  be  infinitely  more  likely  to  attain  a 
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more  satisfactory  upper  chamber  bj  elec- 
tion than  by  nominees.  The  principle  of 
nomination  did  not,  however,  apply  in  these 
cases.  Although  it  was  very  well  to  call 
persons  so  appointed  to  a  chamber  the 
nominees  of  the  Crown,  they  were  actually 
merely  the  nominees  of  the  governor.  It 
was  not  on  the  ground  of  the  excellent  or 
superior  qualifications  of  parties  that  they 
were  made  nominees;  but  the  governor 
acted  upon  the  exigency  of  the  moment, 
and  this  was  the  constitution  of  a  body 
which  never  could  contest  against  the  sys- 
tem of  popular  election.  He  was  perfectly 
persuaded,  when  the  inhabitants  of  New 
South  Wales  were  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  they  would  regard  this  proposal  as 
involving  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that 
could  be  conferred  on  these  colonies.  He 
would  make  this  concession  to  the  noble 
Lord,  that  he  did  not  think  the  matter  was 
one  of  vital  importance  at  that  moment, 
but  it  was  their  duty  to  make  provision  for 
the  future  of  these  colonies,  therefore  he 
was  anxious  to  proceed  on  the  experience 
they  had  of  double  chambers.  He  had  no 
wish  to  cite  authorities  on  this  subject,  but 
he  could  not  help  referring  to  the  work  of 
an  eminent  philosophical  writer,  which 
was  not  so  often  alluded  to  as  it  had  been 
shortly  after  its  publication — he  alluded  to 
M.  de  Tocqueville*s  work  on  the  United 
States.  That  distinguished  writer  clearly 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  double  cham- 
oers,  and  said  that  time  and  experience 
made  the  several  States  of  America  aware 
that  there  was  no  other  mode  of  avoiding 
difficulties  than  by  a  second  chamber.  He 
says  that  the  State  of  Philadelphia  at- 
tempted to  establish  their  constitution  with 
a  single  chamber,  and  even  Franklin  got 
embroiled  with  the  notion,  but  experience 
showed  that  the  attempt  would  not  be 
successful.  He  adds,  that  experience  in 
the  United  States  showed  that  a  double 
chamber  should  be  regarded  as  an  axiom 
in  political  science.  The  theory  of  a 
double  chamber  rested  upon  the  principle 
that  in  the  upper  chamber  they  would  find 
in  it  solemness  and  steadiness,  while  the 
democratic  element  obtained  in  the  lower 
chamber.  Do  not  let  the  House  of  Com- 
mons depart  from  its  proud  characteristic 
of  paying  more  attention  to  speculation 
than  to  experience,  although  they  must 
speak  with  every  respect  of  the  specula- 
tions of  political  philosophy.  He  believed 
in  our  colonies  there  formerly  had  always 
been  an  adoption  of  this  principle.  He 
would  join  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Leo- 


minster in  appealing  to  ihe  example  of  the 
United  States,  that  they,  perhaps,  could 
not  do  less  than  advert  to  them  while  on 
the  subject  of  planting  colonies.  What- 
ever he  might  think  of  the  superior  char- 
acter of  our  own  institutions,  we  may  see, 
in  point  of  stability  and  vigour,  something 
to  learn  from  the  United  States.  In  their 
outset  they  were  rather  corporations  than 
colonies;  but  the  great  principle  was  recog- 
nised in  them  that  the  influence  to  govern 
the  colonies  should  be  local  influence  aris- 
ing from  the  body  of  the  settlers.  In 
1621  the  first  assembly  met  in  Virginia. 
In  1624  the  patent  of  the  company  at 
home,  which  had  undertaken  to  rule  the 
colony,  was  set  aside.  In  1628  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  obtained  a  charter,  and 
in  the  next  year  they  fixed  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  principle  on  which  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts acted,  was,  that  the  law  should 
pass  with  the  assent  of  the  people,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  governor  and 
six  assistants  who  were  to  act  with  him. 
In  the  constitution  of  Rhode  Island  it  was 
distinctly  provided  that  the  assistants 
should  be  parties  to  act  with  the  governor 
in  regard  to  the  making  of  laws.  There- 
fore at  that  early  period  the  governor  and 
assistants  might  be  considered  the  ground- 
work of  the  legislative  assemblies  in  the 
United  States,  while  the  houses  of  as- 
sembly were  considered  as  mere  popular 
bodies.  They  should  recollect  what  might 
be  cast  on  them  by  the  events  of  the 
American  Revolution.  They  should  look 
to  the  time  which  might  arise  when  these 
colonies  should  assert,  he  hoped,  with 
every  regard  and  affection  to  the  mother 
country  that  they  were  then  suited  by  Pro- 
vidence for  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  Difficulties  might  attend  the 
crisis,  and  modem  history  did  not  furnish 
them  with  instances  of  a  mother  country 
allowing  her  colonies  to  declare  themselves 
independent.  He  was  not  very  sanguine 
for  the  future;  but  when  these  new  States 
came  to  be  launched  into  the  world,  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  they 
should  have  amongst  themselves  the  ele- 
ments of  good  constitutions.  In  the 
United  States,  foolish  and  wicked  as  in 
other  respects  the  conduct  of  this  country 
might  have  been,  we  founded  good  institu- 
tions, and  the  people  were  now  rewarded 
with  the  results.  Some  striking  examples 
of  the  advantages  which  resulted  from 
those  institutions  occurred  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  American  war.  He  would  refer 
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the  House  to  the  memorable  words  of 
Washington  on  that  occasion,  who  said 
he  never  feared  any  danger;  but  the  ele- 
ment of  distarbance  which  agitated   so- 
ciety   gave    him  most   trouble,  and   he 
never  saw  such  danger  as  in  these  do* 
mestio  factions.     Tbej  all  knew  how  anx- 
ious that  great  man— one  of  the  greatest 
and    most  highminded  men    of  modem 
times — was  for  the  prevention  of  internal 
dissension.      The  serene  and  tranquil,  but 
the  brave  and  determined   spirit  of  that 
man,  who  had  left  as  pure  a  character  be- 
hind him  as  ever  was  described  in  the  page 
of  history,  was  much  troubled  for    some 
time  with  matters  which  had  a  threatening 
aspect  in  this  respect.      After  he  had  car- 
ried his  country  through  the  dangers  of 
the  war,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  internal 
disorganisation  which  apparently  was  about 
to  occur  within  it.      It  was  by  his  reliance 
on  the  very  principle  of  the   division  of 
power  that  he  was  able  to  place  on  his  side 
the  upper  against  the  lower  chamber,  in 
uliich  the  popular  feeling  was  so  predomi- 
nant.    He  placed  his  reliance  on  the  more 
steady  feeling  of  the  country  against  the 
naked  democracy  which  existed  there.    In 
his  retiring  address  he  alluded  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  political  checks  on  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  existed  in  the  upper  chamber. 
In  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence 
the   strongest  feeling  arose  in   America 
againgst  anything  like  an  hereditary  feel- 
ing which  had  originated  in  the  anti-Bri- 
tbh  feeling,  which  had  been  generated  and 
exasperated  by  the  war.     As  an  instance 
of  this,  he  might  mention  that  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  it  was  proposed  to 
form  a  private  assembly  of  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  war,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued by  their  descendants  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  success  of  the  war;  but  so 
strong  was  the  feeling  in  the  United  States 
against  anything  which  proposed  to  trans- 
mit an  office  from  father  to  son,  that  the 
parties  proposing  it  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don it.      In  1789  Washington  was  obliged 
to  resume  the  Presidency,  and  he  said  he 
did  so  with  feelings  like  those  of  a  culprit. 
At  that  time  the  feeling  against  Great 
Britain  was  most  strong;  and  in  1793  it 
was  thought  that  nothing  could  prevent  a 
war  breaking  out;  and  parent  and  child, 
whose  hands  had  so  recently  been  imbrued 
in  each  other's  blood,  were  again  likely  to 
be  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a  contest. 
All  the  elements  of  disturbance  were  on 
one  side,  but  on  the  other  war.    Washing- 
ton, from  the  form  of  government  which 


this  country  had  granted  to  these  States, 
was  enabled  to  counteract  all  these  evils 
by  means  of  the  upper  against  the  lower 
chamber.     In   1794  a  Bill  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
United  States  to  stop  aU  trade  with  Eng- 
land.     Look  to  the  effects  which  were 
likely  to  follow  an  event  which  would  so 
seriously  affect  a  commerce  which    was 
carried  on  to  such  an  enormous   extent. 
The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
Thus  the  Senate  was  found  able  to  check 
the  element  of  ungovernable  zeal,  and  the 
predominance  of  popular  passion.     Again, 
a  proposition  was  made  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence in  trade  to  France   over  England. 
That  was  a  measure  which,  if  not  an  ab- 
solute declaration  of  war,  approached  very 
near  to  it.     It  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate.     In  1795  these  events  had  reach- 
ed their  crisis,  and  then  Washington  was 
bold  enough,  aided  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United   States,  to  conclude   a   treaty   of 
amity  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  motions 
were  made  against  Washington,  and  car- 
ried; but  notwithstanding  all,  Washington 
was  able,  by  the  aid  of  the  Senate,  who 
threw  out  those  adverse  motions,  to  con- 
clude at  last  that  treaty  which  thencefor- 
ward became  the  basis  of  permanent  inter- 
course and  friendly   feeling  between  the 
two  countries.      That  surely  was  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  how,  in  a  most  perilous 
crisis  in  the  colonies,  the  principle  he  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  was  now  contending  for  was  the 
right  one.     He  besought  the  House,  then, 
not  to  consent  to  this  Bill.     He  could  not 
consent  to  send  out  to  Australia  what  he 
must  call  an  absurd  product  of  accident 
and  confusion,  and  misunderstanding — for 
such  it  was,  under  colour  of  much  that  was 
pretended  to  be  the  will  of  the  colonists  in 
its  favour.     If  the  Government  contended 
that  they  could  not  adopt  this  proposition 
without  placing  it    before   the  colonists, 
then,  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  be  recom- 
mended them  to  take  time,  and  to  do  so. 
For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  power  was  given  by  the  Bill  to  alter 
the  constitution.    The  proposal  of  the  hou. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Southwark  gave 
a  power  to  alter  the  constitution  too,  but 
the  power  given  by  the  Government  was 
clogged  in  the  first  place  by  the  presence 
of  a  rather  compact  and  formidable  mi- 
nority of  nominated  members;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  the  colonists  would  have  to 
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submit  any  change  tliej  might  think  fit  to 
make  to  the  reTision  of  an  ezecutive  go- 
vernment, or  rather  of  a  department  in 
England.  But  what  the  hon.  Member  for 
Southwark  proposed  to  give,  provided  a 
safety  valve,  and  was  a  real  power,  subject 
to  local  checks  alone,  and  not  subject  to 
the  power  at  home.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  not,  at  this  critical  moment,  give 
their  sanction  to  a  principle  so  false  as 
that  contained  in  this  measure.  That  the 
Bill  of  the  Government  was  more  demo- 
cratic he  did  not  doubt,  and  he  believed 
that  conservative  principles  would  derive 
no  benefit  from  the  presence  of  these  nom- 
inees who  would  cause  a  perpetual  fret  in 
the  Assembly;  while  conservative  princi- 
ples they  could  not  protect.  He  would 
now  conclude  by  asking  them  if  they  were 
to  send  them  a  constitution  to  send  them 
one  which  in  its  essential  qualities  shall  be 
based  on  the  same  principles  as  their  own, 
and  which,  as  far  as  their  best  wisdom 
could  provide,  shall  enable  them  to  dis- 
charge their  affairs  with  all  that  glorious 
pride  that  belonged  to  the  descendants  of 
England. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  he  must  be 
allowed  a  few  words,  without  which  he 
could  not  vote  with  credit.  He  had  agreed 
with,  and  had  cheered  nearly  everything 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Midhurst,  till  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  directed  attention  to  the  after- 
intentions  avowed  by  the  hon.  Mover. 
He  made  a  point  of  never  following,  where 
there  was  an  after-intention  he  could  not 
approve.  The  intention  avowed  by  the 
hou.  and  learned  Mover,  was  that  in  the 
end  there  should  be  a  legislative  council 
appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life,  with  a 
proviso  that  not  more  than  one-third  should 
hold  offices  of  emolument.  Now  who  was 
there  that  wanted  to  land  in  this  ?  Those 
who  did,  might  vote  for  the  Amendment; 
but  to  those  who  did  not,  he  would  suggest 
opposing  in  the  present  stage. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  Clause  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  198  ; 
Noes  147  :  Majority  51. 
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Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Perfect,  R. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Portal,  M. 
Prime,  R. 
Reid,  Col. 
Repton.  G.  W.  J. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Soholcfleld,  W, 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 


Sibthorp,  Col. 
Simeon,  J. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Spooner,  R. 
SUnford,  J.  F. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sulliyan,  M. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Vomer,  SirW. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wegg.Prosser,  F.  R. 
Willuuns,  J. 
Wortley,  rt,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyld,  J. 

TXLLXBS. 

Walpole,  S.  H. 
Peel,F. 


House  resumed. 

Committee  report  progress ;  to  sit  again 
on  Friday,  12th  of  April. 

PROCESS  AND  PRACTICE  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill. 

Mr.  grogan  said,  he  wished  to  pro* 
pose  an  Amendment  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing to  a  Mr.  Clancy,  and  to  two  other 
officers  of  the  courts,  annuities  equal  to 
the  present  salaries  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled, they  having  full  fi-eehold  interests 
and  rights  in  their  offices. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  regretted 
that  he  could  not  accede  to  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  although  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  in  which  gentlemen  were 
clearly  entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  their  offices  that  was  one,  one  of 
those  gentlemen  having,  he  helieved,  held 
his  situation  upwards  of  forty  years.  How- 
ever, the  House  was  well  aware  of  the 
many  complaints  that  had  heen  made 
against  the  introduction  of  compensation 
clauses  into  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  of  the 
very  great  difficulty  that  the  House  had 
in  understanding  the  exact  nature  of  the 
cases  submitted  to  it  in  which  such  claims 
were  made.  It  had,  therefore,  decided 
long  since,  that  all  such  cases  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Treasury  for  decision. 
That  course  had  been  pursued  last  year  in 
the  case  even  of  the  Palace  Court,  where 
people  had  actually  paid  money  for  their 
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offices,  aod  the  SMoe  would  be  done  in  the 
iustance  then  before  the  House. 

Mb.  6R0GAN  said,  that  after  the  ez^ 
planation  of  the  hon.  and  learned  G«aitle« 
man,  he  would  not  further  press  the  sub" 
jeet;  and  he  hoped  the  case  would  be  fa- 
Yourablj  considered  by  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  HBYNOLDS  said,  th^re  waa  a 
body  of  mea  known  aa  copying  and  en- 
grossing clerks,  who  were  paid  by  office 
sheets,  and  not  paid  salaries;  the  clause  in 
its  present  shape,  would  not  give  that  class 
of  men  full  protection.  He  was  desirous 
to  hear  whether  it  was  intended  they 
should  be  superseded  without  compensa- 
tion ?  Many  of  them  had  been  employed 
in  the  offices  of  the  court  for  periods  vary- 
ing from  five  to  forty  years. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  was  to- 
tally unable  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
these  parties  were  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion; but  believing  it  was  possible  they 
might  be,  he  had»  with  the  consent  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  introduced 
the  word  "  employment"  into  the  clause, 
whteh  would  include  such  cases,  if  the 
claims,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury, 
were  good. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported;  as  amended  to  be  con- 
sidered on  Friday  12th  of  April. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Two  o'oloek  till  Monday  next. 


i^^W«AM«M«MAW«MM*^p« 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Saturday^  March  23, 1850. 

Minutes.]    Public  Bius. — 3*  Mutiny;  Marine 
Mutiny. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  Match  25,  1850. 

MiiruTKB. — Satfirgt  after  the  death  of  hii  Father, 

The  Lord  Kintore. 
Public  Bills. — 2*  Masters'  Jurisdiction  in  Equity; 

The  Trustee  Act,  1860. 
R^al  Assent. — Consolidated  Fund  ;    Mutiny  ; 

Marine   Mutiny ;    Registrar    of   Metropolitan 

Public  Carriages ;  Tunipike  Road  and  Bridge 

Trusts  (Ireland). 

MASTER3'  ^UHISDICTION  IN  EQUITY 

BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Reading 
read. 

LoED  BROUGHAM  then  presented  a 

fitition  from  the  Equity  Committee  of  the 
^sropoUtuk  and  FroviofQial  l«aw  Aaaociar 


tion,  representing  the  opinions  of  no  lets 
than  1,000  solioitore  and  attorneys  in  this 
metropolis,  complaining  that  little  progress 
had  heen  made  in  the  way  of  reform  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  a  point  in  which  he 
could  not  agree  with  them,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  himself  introduced  more  than  one  Bill 
productive  of  very  useful  reforms.  They 
prayed  their  Lordships  to  pass  some  mea- 
sure which  would  amend  the  law,  and  di- 
minish the  expense  and  delay  which  now 
occurred  in  the  case  of  administration  suits 
in  that  court.  They  likewise  prayed  their 
Lordships  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  Bill 
of  which  he  then  had  to  propose  the  second 
reading,  and  which  was  intended  to  remedy 
the  peculiar  evil  of  which  they  complained. 
He  considered  this  stage  as  the  introduo* 
tion  of  that  Bill,  which,  he  was  happy  to 
say,  had  met  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
two  nohle  and  learned  Friends  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
He  should,  therefore,  explain  tbe  provi* 
sions  of  the  BiU»  and  ask  their  Lordships 
to  give  their  sanction  to  the  second  reading 
of  it  conditionally,  or,  as  they  said  in  the 
profession,  de  bene  esse,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  printed  and  circulated  during  the 
recess,  and  thus  have  the  benefit  cf  the 
consideration  and  amendment  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  before  its  next  stage  in 
the  progress  of  legislation.  If  the  Easter 
recess  had  not  been  so  near,  he  would  have 
deferred  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  until 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  recovered  from  his  indispo^ 
si  tion,  and  returned  to  the  woolsack;  but 
the  importance  of  having  the  Bill  considered 
by  the  profession  during  the  recess  was  so 
great,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  post- 
pone the  introduction  of  it  any  longer.  He 
had  already  stated,  from  the  petition  which 
he  had  just  presented,  that  great  difficulty- 
existed  in  obtaining  payments  of  legacies, 
and  indeed  he  might  also  say  of  debts, 
by  suit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  even 
in  those  cases  which  were  uncontested, 
and  in  which  there  was  no  litigation, 
doubt,  or  difficulty.  The  impossibility  of 
obtaining  redress  in  such  cases  was  the 
evil;  the  remedy  for  it  was  the  Bill  which 
he  then  held  in  his  hand.  He  did  not 
take  to  himself  the  credit  of  devising 
that  remedy;  it  was  due,  in  the  first 
place,  to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  which 
was  passed  a  year  or  two  ago,  called  the 
Winding-up  Act,  and  which  had  worked 
marvellously  well:  and,  in  the  next  place, 
to  a  Master  in  Chancery,  a  near  and  dear 
relative  of  his  own  (Master  Brougham)*, 
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wbo  had  eonceiyed  the  happy  idea  of  ex- 1  which  ezecutora  could  keep  money  in  their 
tending  that  Act,  and  of  applying  its  ma- 1  hands,  and  defer  the  payment  of  legacies 


chinery  to  all  oases  of  administration  suits 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  long  known  the  evil  of  the 
present  system;  hut  he  had  never  been 
able  to  grapple  with  it  as  his  worthy  re- 
lative had  been  enabled  to  do,  through 
his  knowledge  of  the  duties  perfomied 
in  the  Master*s  Office,  acquired  by  his 
experience  of  them  during  the  last  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen  years.  The  main  object 
of  the  Bill  was  to  commence  consent  ad- 
ministrations in  the  Master's  Office :  to 
secure  an  immediate  notice  to  all  parties, 
a  judicial  advertisement  was  to  be  made  by 
the  Master  that  he  had  commenced  the  ad- 
ministration, and  an  immediate  and  cheap 
appeal  was  to  be  given  to  the  Court,  in  case 
any  party  was  dissatisfied.  To  induce  so- 
licitors to  get  through  their  work  rapidly, 
and  without  the  expense  of  copies,  they 
were  to  be  paid,  as  far  as  possible,  one  fee 
for  the  job.  It  would  then  be  the  solicitor's 
interest  to  spend  as  little  as  possible,  and 
finish  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  al- 
ready done  under  the  Winding-up  Act, 
and  had  been  attempted  under  the  new 
orders.  Such  being  the  case,  he  was 
about  to  introduce  to  their  Lordships  a 
seene  of  intolersble  pressure  on  parties, 
of  the  most  cruel  injustice  to  individuals. 


and  debts  almost  as  long  as  they  pleased, 
the  trade  of  an  executor  might  not  be  a 
bad  one ;  but  under  the  existing  state  of 
the  law,  the  trade  was  nearly  ruined — so 
much  so,  that  one  of  his  learned  Friends, 
in  the  course  of  a  cause  before  him,  had 
said  that  it  was  a  marvel  that  any  man  in 
his  senses  should  now  become  an  executor. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  was  clear  that  an 
executor,  if  he  were  in  his  senses,  and  had 
proved  the  will  of  his  testator,  had  only 
one  safe  course  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to 
go  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  his 
quietus.  Their  Lordships  might,  perhaps, 
suppose  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
all  executors  did  go  there  for  such  quietug. 
No  such  thing.  His  relative.  Master 
Brougham,  had  procured  the  true  propor- 
tion of  such  executors  as  did  so,  by  in- 
Quiries  which  he  instituted  at  the  Stamp 
Office.  The  probate  returns  showed  that 
of  persons  possessed  of  personal  estates  in 
value  between  5002.  and  1,000{.,  from 
4,000  to  5,000  persons  died  in  a  year ;  of 
persons  possessed  of  personal  property  be- 
tween 1,0001.  and  6,0001.,  5,000  to  6,000; 
of  persons  possessed  of  personal  property 
between  6,0002.  and  12,0001.,  1,000  to 
1 ,500  ;  and  of  persons  possessed  of  per- 
sonal property  between  12,000/.  and  up- 


of  an  enormous  amount  of  property  pre- 1  wards,  800  to  1 ,000.  Rejecting  all  cases 
Tented  from  being  enjoyed  by  the  persons  j  where  the  personal  estate  was  sworn  to 
to  whom  it  really  belonged,  and  of  an  abuse  ,  be  under  5001,,  and  assuming  that  half 
of  enormous  extent  in  the  administration  of  i  the  rest  came  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Equity,  for  which  neither  the  Courts,  nor   they  ought  to  have  5,000  to  6,000  admi- 


the  Judges,  nor  the  Masters,  nor  the  prac- 


nistrations  in  a  year ;  but,  from  the  Chan- 


titioners,  were  responsible,  but  for  which   eery  return,  the  actual  number  appeared 
the  law,  and  the  practice  founded  on  the  !  to  be  not  600.      Nine-tenths  of  the  cases 


law,  were  alone  answerable.  It  was  now 
found  that  by  law  an  executor  or  a  trus- 
tee— for  a  trustee  in  this  respect  stood  on 
the  same  footing  with  an  executor — was 
liable  for  unknown  debts  during  many 
▼ears  after  winding  all  up,  although  he 
Lad  advertised  for  creditors  to  come  for- 
ward. In  proof  of  this  position,  the  noblo 
and  learned  Lord  referred  to  the  case  of 
"  Knatchbull  v,  Frainhead"  (3  Mylne  and 
Cm  122),  decided  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cot- 
tenham  ;  to  that  of  "  Lowe  v.  Castor  " 
(1  Beavan,  426),  decided  by  Lord  Lang- 
dale,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  and  also  to 
that  of  '*  Hill  V.  Gomine"  (1  Beavan, 
540),  decided  by  the  same  Judge.  In  all 
these  cases  he  contended  that  unknown 
debts,  though  advertised,  were  saddled  on 
executors  after  a  lapse  of  many  years. 
Now,  under  the  old  state  of  the  law,  uuder 


were  therefore  kept  out  of  the  court  by 
the  delays  and  enormous  and  intolerable 
expense  of  its  proceedings.  Now,  if  their 
Lordships  were  not  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
posal, he  would  introduce  them  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  a  place  of  which  it 
had  been  said  that  if  a  man  once  got 
into  it  he  would  never  get  out  of  it. 
And  here  he  would  confine  himself  to  the 
progress  of  a  case  where  there  was  no 
litigation,  and  in  which  everything  was 
done  by  consent.  In  the  simplest  admini- 
stration suit  there  were  two  or  three  sets 
of  parties,  and  therefore  as  many  office 
copies  of  bill,  with  no  real  litigation.  Then 
there  were  close  copies ;  then  the  answers 
in  draught ;  then  the  engrossment ;  then 
a  special  commission  to  swear;  then  a 
special  messenger  to  take  the  answer  to 
London,  as  it  was  not  allowed  tA  li^  %ftk^^ 
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by  post ;  then  office  copies ;  tben  close 
copies;  then  counsel's  opinion  on  evidence; 
then  interrogatories  to  prove  will — if  any 
land — although  not  disputed  ;  then  a  spe- 
cial commission  to  examine  witnesses ; 
ihen  evidence  taken  in  secret,  no  one  ques- 
tioning the  will ;  then  special  messenger 
to  London  ;  and  then  office  copies  again. 
Sometimes  there  was  an  original  will 
brought  from  the  Probate  Court  at  York 
to  London,  at  an  expense  of  20^,  no  one 
disputing  it,  or  even  looking  at  it  when 
brought  up ;  and  then  the  cause  was 
beard,  and  so  entirely  was  the  decision  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  Vice  Chancellor 
of  England  had  disposed,  to  his  know- 
ledge, of  sixty  within  the  hour.  Thus, 
the  learned  Judge  was  i.ot  one  minute  in 
bearing  and  making  up  his  mind  on  each 
of  these  cases.  So  rapid  was  the  disposal 
of  the  cases,  that  the  officer  of  the  court 
was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  the 
learned  Judge,  and  asked  for  time  to  enter 
them,  or  for  a  note  from  the  parties.  Then 
came  the  formal  decree,  "  with  the  usual 
directions."  Now,  on  the  subject  of  this 
formal  decree,  he  had  a  curious  circum- 
stance to  give  their  Lordships.  In  a  case 
before  the  Vice  Chancellor,  a  learned 
counsel  moved  for  "  the  formal  decree, 
with  the  usual  directions ;"  and  what  did 
their  Lordships  think  was  the  reply  of  that 
learned  and  excellent  Judge?  Nothing 
less  than  this  :  "  Yes,  let  the  usual  decree 
go  forth  for  the  destruction  of  this  estate 
in  due  course  of  law.*'  There  must  be 
"  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark" when  a  learned  Judge,  who  was  no 
vilipender  of  the  proceedings  of  his  own 
court,  could  confess  that  the  decree  which 
was  to  go  forth  was  synonymous  with  say- 
ing, **  Let  the  estate  be  destroyed."  He 
had  now  gone  through  the  different  stages 
of  expense  and  delay  up  to  this  point. 
The  cost  was  from  200^.  to  300^,  and 
rarely  under  100^,  and  still  no  part  of  the 
real  work  was  yet  begun.  The  whole  was 
nugatory  up  to  that  point — not  to  those 
who  received  the  fees,  but  to  the  parties 
interested.  The  first  effective  step  was 
the  Master's  advertisement  for  creditors. 
Yes,  when  all  this  misery  was  endured, 
the  unhappy  suitor  was  only  in  the  vesti- 
bule, and  not  in  the  jaws  of  the  Pande- 
monium of  Chancery ;  and  yet  there  had 
been  expense  enough  to  wear  down  any 
man  of  small  property.  He  was  now  ex- 
posed to  every  form  of  misery.  His 
were  the  woes  of  care  and  illness,  and 
Ba  old  age  of  want;  of  aniioua  fear,  of 


\ 


hunger,  of  poverty;  of  toil  that  brought 
no  gain ;  of  premature  death :  then  there 
was  the  slumber  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  be  encountered,  and  the  maddening 
feeling  which  fired  the  brain  of  him  who 
expected  justice  to  be  done,  where  injus- 
tice was  inflicted,  and  who  expected  to 
receive  right  where  wrong  was  sanctioned. 

"  Vestibulum  ante  ipium  primisque  in  fiiucibus 
Orci, 
Lucius,  et  ultrioei  posnGre  cubilia  Cursd : 
Pallentesque  habitant  Morbi,  trittiaque  Senec* 

tU8, 

Et  Metus,   et    maleeuada    Fames,  et    torpis 

E^estas, 
Terribiles  visy  formro :  Letumque,  Laborque : 
Turn  consanguineus  Leti  Sopor,  et  mala  mentis 

Gaudia, 

Ferreique  Eumenidum  tbalami,  et   Disoordia 

demens 
Vipereum  orinem  vittis  innexa  oruentis.*' 

These  horrors  were  studded  thickly  on  the 
threshold  before  the  unhappy  suitor  enter- 
ed into  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  had, 
however,  described  to  their  Lordships  the 
means  wisely  devised  for  their  removal, 
furnished  by  long  experience,  not  attended 
with  the  establishment  of  a  new  court,  or 
the  introduction  of  a  novel  jurisdiction. 
The  whole  plan  was  perfectly  safe — it  was 
the  application  of  a  remedy  which  in  an- 
other case  had  been  found  to  work  marvel- 
lously well — it  was  the  application  of  the 
powers  of  the  "  Winding-up  Act "  to  those 
cases  he  had  described.  The  cost  at  pre- 
sent was  2002.  or  3002.  to  get  to  the  thresh- 
old— to  get  into  the  vestibule — primisque 
in  faucibus  Orci.  How  much  would  be 
the  expense  under  his  proposed  Act  ?  Just 
5$,  He  must  ask  their  Lordships  to  give 
a  favourable  reception  to  this  plan.  He 
had  taken  the  average  costs  of  suits  before 
actually  beginning  the  work  at  2002.,  and 
he  proposed  to  have  5s,  substituted  for 
200!.  In  addition  to  the  entire  saving  of 
all  costs  up  to  the  decree,  a  large  saving 
would  also  be  effected  in  the  subsequent 
costs,  as  in  further  directions,  petitions 
during  progress  of  inquiry,  supplemental 
and  revivor  suits,  from  deaths  and  other 
abatements,  &c.  He  wanted  now  to  show 
their  Lordships  what  the  effect  of  this  mea- 
sure would  be,  by  giving  them  an  illustra- 
tion from  the  Master's  Office,  and  by  taking 
for  the  purpose  three  actual  suits,  and  com- 
paring the  admirable  manner  with  which 
the  Winding-up  Act  had  been  found  to  work, 
with  the  practice  under  the  present  system 
— the  proceedings  under  the  Winding- up  Act 
being  precisely  similar  to  the  proceedings 
tbo^t  would  take  place  under  this  proposed 
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Bill.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  then 
read  to  the  House  the  following  examples 
of  the  costs  in  administration  suits: — In 
'*  Saj  V,  Creed,"  which  was  an  amicable 
suit,  yet  took  three  years  and  a  half  to  com- 
plete, the  costs  to  the  hearing  were  150/. 
4t.  7d.:  and  subsequent  to  it,  647^;  form- 
ing a  total  of  797/.  4«.  7d,  In  <*  Rainnult 
V.  Gillow,"  which  was  also  an  amicable 
suit,  and  took  four  years  to  complete,  the 
costs  to  the  hearing  were  300/.,  and  subse- 
quent 1,400/.;  the  sale  of  the  estates  was 
600/.,  making  a  total  of  2,300/.,  or  1,700/. 
independent  of  the  sale  of  the  estates. 
These  costs  were  occasioned  by  constant 
petitions  to  the  Court;  but  all  this  would 
in  future  be  done  by  the  Master  at  once. 
In  the  case  of  '*  Clarke  v.  Clarke,*'  which 
was  a  hostile  suit,  and  took  six  years  be- 
fore it  was  completed,  the  costs  to  the 
hearing  were  150/.,  and  the  subsequent 
costs  of  proceeding  against  a  fraudulent 
executor  for  an  account  were  900/. ; 
making  a  total  of  1,050/.  In  the  case 
of  "  Gateley  v.  Carter,"  which  was  an 
amicable  suit,  and  in  which  there  was  only 
one  defendant,  the  costs  to  the  hearing 
were  80/.,  and  the  subsequent  costs  390/., 
making  a  total  of  470/.  An  anonymous 
case,  which  was  a  hostile  suit,  had  aJready 
taken  up  fifteen  years,  and  was  yet  un- 
finished. The  Bill  was  filed  by  a  creditor 
against  an  executor  and  others,  for  1,000/., 
OD  an  estate  worth  20,000/<,  devised  among 
four  families.  There  had  been  three  sup- 
plemental bills  and  three  bills  of  revivor  in 
the  course  of  the  suit.  The  cost  of  getting 
before  the  Master  in  all  the  suits  exceeded 
1,500/.  By  giving  a  power  to  proceed  as 
under  the  Windirig-up  Act.  notwithstanding 
deaths,  the  suit  would  have  been  finished 
in  a  year,  at  one- third  the  cost  of  merely 
getting  into  the  Master's  Office.  The  cere- 
mony of  going  through  the  Court  afforded 
no  protection  whatever.  When  parties 
preferred  going  at  once  to  the  Master,  it 
was  most  oppressive  to  force  them  to  pay 
100/.  to  300/.  for  an  order  which  no  court 
could  refuse  to  make.  Under  this  Act, 
if  any  party  should  object,  he  might  file 
a  bill.  If  any  objection  should  be  taken 
to  the  primary  jurisdiction,  that  it  was 
trusting  too  much  to  the  Master,  the 
answer  was,  that  under  the  Winding-up 
Act  he  now  adjudicated  on  larger  sums 
and  on  more  difficult  questions  than  ge- 
nerally went  before  the  Court  itself,  and 
in  one-tenth  of  the  time.  He  would  now 
show  to  their  Lordships  the  effects  of  tho 
Winding-up  Act  on  a  great  concern,  and 


the  value  of  applying  its  machinery* to  other 
cases.  A  banking  company  was  sent  in 
Michaelmas  term,  1848,  into  the  Court, 
under  a  winding-up  order.  The  debts  and 
liabilities  investigated  and  found  before 
Christmas  amounted  to 522,348/.  10s.  9d,; 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1849,  by  sums 
paid  off,  the  debts  were  reduced  to  272.088/. 
6s.  9d,;  and  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1849.  to  173,777/.  17*.  6d.  Thus,  in 
fourteen  months,  this  vast  amount  of  debts, 
claims,  and  liabilities,  affecting  nearly  600 
persons,  had  been  examined  and  adjudi- 
cated upon;  some  appeals  had  been  heard 
and  decided,  and  the  concern  cleared  to 
the  extent  of  348,570/.  out  of  522,348/. ; 
and  of  the  remainder  nearly  half  was  now 
disposed  of,  and  the  whole  would  probably 
be  finished  in  a  few  months.  This  case, 
supposing  it  could  have  been  worked  as  a 
partnership  suit  in  the  common  way,  would 
have  lasted  a  century  at  least  in  the  court, 
and  have  cost  100,000/.  But  it  could 
never  have  been  worked,  for  he  could  give 
an  instance  and  a  proof  of  what  he 
said.  In  the  case  of  **  Walworth  v.  Holt" 
-^"  The  Imperial  Banking  Company,"  a 
suit  was  instituted  in  1840,  was  heard  be- 
fore the  Lford  Chancellor,  and  further  pro- 
ceeding  was  found  impracticable.  A  pri- 
vate Act  was  obtained,  at  great  expense, 
to  enable  the  court  to  appoint  a  receiver^ 
who  was,  however,  neither  to  make  calls 
nor  to  distribute  assets.  The  receiver  col'^ 
lee  ted  and  kept  the  assets,  which  neither 
he  nor  the  Court  could  distribute.  On  the 
18th  of  January,  1850,  an  order  was  made 
under  the  new  Act  for  the  Master  to 
wind  up  the  concern.  He  had  already 
taken  an  account,  and  ascertained  the 
debts  to  be  110,000/.,  and  the  affair  would 
be  wound  up  in  a  few  months.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  after  giving  another  in- 
stance of  the  favourable  working  of  the 
Winding-up  Act,  declared  that  he  thought 
that  he  bad  now  made  out  an  irresistible 
case  for  extending  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences of  the  admirable  system  contained 
in  it.  If  it  were  said  that  all  which  he 
required  might  be  done  by  order  under 
the  3rd  and  4th  of  Victoria,  c.  94  (the 
Five  Years  Act),  the  answer  was  that  no- 
thing but  an  Act  of  Parliament  could 
enable  the  Master  to  examine  parties 
viva  voce,  or  make  a  proceeding  of 
this  kind  lis  pendens,  or  bind  estates 
without  waiting  for  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration in  the  present  form,  or  make 
infants  wards  of  court,  or  give  the  force 
of  the  Q,\\eeTv&  ^t\\»  Qt   ^xj^y^"^^  >&xi^vs( 
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the  Great  Seal  to  any  other  process,  or  stay 
creditors  suing  at  law  after  administration 
had  begun,  or  enable  the  Court  or  Master 
to  make  solicitors  personally  pay  costs.  He 
likewise  contended    that  the   expense   of 
any  such  scheme  as  sending  parties  to  the 
Master  by  an  order  of  Court  on  affidarit, 
would  be  as  great  as  on  a  petition,  and 
nearly  as  great  as  on  a  Bill.     Above  all, 
he  insisted  that   a  grave  and  important 
change  like  this — by  far  the  largest  prac- 
tical reform  ever  attempted  in  Chancery — 
ought  to  have  the  importance,  publicity, 
and  indisputable  force  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.    There  was  one  point  on  which  he 
had  already  touched,  and  on  which  he  was 
desirous  to  give  some  further  explanation. 
The  solicitor,  he  had  told  their  Lordships* 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  job ;  and  the  reason 
was,  that  the  solicitor  was  now  paid  on  an 
absurd  and  vicious  system.     No  one  knew 
that  better  than   his  noble   and   learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack  (Lord  Langdale), 
and  no  one   had    worked   harder  to  re^ 
move  it.     A  man  who  brought  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  client  talent,  skilly  and  inde- 
fatigable industry,  obtained  by  an  ezpen* 
sive  education  and  matured  by  long  expe^ 
rience,  ought  to  be  properly  and  liberally 
remunerated.     Now,  the  vicious  nature  of 
the  principle  on  which  payment  was  made 
to  him  was  this,  that  he  was  not  allowed 
by  the  rules  of  the  courts  to  make  charges 
except  in  a  particular  manner.     He  knew 
more  about  the  charges  made  in  the  courts 
of  common  law  than  he  did  about  those 
made  in  the  courts  of  equity;  but,  certainly, 
it  did  appear  to  him  that  the  charges  in 
the  latter  were  more   absurd  than  those 
in  the  former.     Because  a  solicitor  could 
not  charge  for  certain  exertions  of  his  skill 
and  labour,  he  was  compelled,  in  order  that 
he  might  exist  by  his  profession,  to  subject 
his  client  to  many  tedious  and  dilatory  pro- 
cesses) which  were  not  only  expensive  but 
also  Very  dangerous  to  that  client,  as  they 
exposed  him  to  the  risk  of  being  turned 
round  by  the  Court,  or  by  a  skilful  or  it 
might  be  an  unscrupulous  adversary.  From 
all  such  processes  the  suitor  ought  to  be  re- 
Heved,  as  they  were  of  no  use,  but  of  consid- 
erable detriment  to  him,  the  suitor.  Of  the 
absurdity  of  the  system  which  allowed  some 
and  prevented  other  charges  from  being 
made,   the  noble  and  learned  Lord  gave 
some  amusing  instances.     They  were  not 
allowed  to  charge  the  money  they  advanced 
to  get  up  evidence  for  their  clients — that 
evidence  upon  which  perhaps   the  whole 
Artuae  of  the  suit  depended.    YotthqtV^ 
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they  were  allowed  nothing  for  their  attend- 
ance on  consultations,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  useful  for  the  progress  of  a 
cause,  or  for  the  avoidance  of  blunders  in 
its  management.     That  rule,  he  believed, 
was  altered  now,  and  he  was  glad  of  it; 
but  formerly  no  Master  could  allow  such  a 
charge  in  the  taxation  of  a  bill  of  costs. 
What  was    the   consequence    of  all  this 
shortsighted     inquiry  ?       The     attorney, 
to  pay  himself  adequately,  was  compelled 
to  draw  up  a  long  brief,  to  the  damnifica- 
tion of  his  client  in  every  way.     First,  his 
counsel  received  a  long  and  confused,  in- 
stead of  a  terse  and  intelligible  brief,  and, 
having  to  wade  through  such  a  brief,  was 
to  be  paid  proportionably.      The  engros- 
sing clerks  were  also  to  be  paid  for  copying 
the  useless  briefs;  and  he  verily  believed 
that,  in  some  cases,  three  counsel  had  been 
employed  when  two  would  have  sufficed,  in 
order  that  the  profits  of  a  third  brief  might 
accrue  to  the  solicitor.     Now,  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  attorney  that  his  client 
should  be  put  to  as  much  expense  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
client  that  he  should  be  put  to  as  little. 
His  object  was,  that  his  suit  should  be  dis- 
posed of  as  speedily  as  possible,  because 
the  greater  delay  the  greater  was  the  ex- 
pense, which  the  client  must  pay  out  of 
his    own  pocket.      His  relative,    Master 
Brougham,  advised  that  a  reasonable  sum 
should  be   paid  to    the  solicitor,  propor- 
tioned  to  the  interest  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  business  which  he   had  to  trans- 
act.    On  that  principle  his  learned  relative 
was  prepared  to  stand;  and,  for  his  own 
part,  he  (Lord  Brougham)  must  say  that 
he  entirely  concurred  in  its  justice.    There 
had  been  a  great  improvement  made  in  the 
system  of  charges  by  a  Bill  which  he  had 
himself  introduced  some  years  ago.     By 
that  Bill  the  Taxing  Master  was  directed 
to  have  regard  to  the  skill  and  labour  which 
the  case  required,  and  to  the  difficulty  and 
importance  of  the  work  done.     That  rule 
was    now  enforced  in   the    Leases    Bill, 
brought  in  about  two  years  ago;  and  he 
trusted  that  it  would  be  extended  to  the 
case  of  all  agreements  and  deeds.    He  had 
now  gone  through  the  principal  details  of  his 
present  Bill  at  some  length ;  but,  as  the  Bill 
was  of  great  importance,  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  apologise  for  his  prolixity. 
He  admitted  that  many  parts  of  it  might 
be  carried  into  effect  by  order;  but  how 
much  must,  and  how  much  ought  to  be 
done  by  the  Bill,  their  Lordships  would  be 
«XA«  \a  \wd.^  hotter  when  the  Bill  had 
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l»een  tircttlsted  for  fire  or  six  weeks  in 
the  town  and  the  country.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack  and  him- 
self knew  that  though  a  more  respect- 
able and  intelligent  body  of  men  than  the 
great  body  of  swicitors  and  attorneys  did 
not  exist*  there  were  some  black  sheep 
in  the  fold;  and  every  now  and  then  the 
Courif  in  spite  of  the  exalted  eminence 
from  which  it  beheld  them,  could  detect 
a  dark  tinge  in  their  fleeces.  How  much 
aiore  dearly  was  the  Master,  who  stood 
in  no  such  exalted  position,  enabled  to 
discern  that  the  suit  was  brought  into  court 
and  protracted  by  the  maWersation  of  the 
idicitor,  or  eren  that  it  should  never  have 
been  brmight  at  all,  or,  if  brought,  should 
liate  been  speedily  disposed  of?  Soon 
ihe  oKent  saw  and  felt  the  same  truth  too. 
At  present  there  was  no  power  to  mulct 
the  actual  wrongdoer;  but  there  was  power 
to  mulct  his  unhappy  client,  who  was  al- 
ready iuflering  under  the  gross  wrongs  of 
his  malvarsation.  He  proposed  to  give 
power  to  the  Master  to  mulct  any  solicitor 
goilty  of  such  malversation  as  that  which 
he  had  described,  and  to  the  solicitor  to 
appeal  to  the  Court  for  the  reversal  of  the 
Master's  order.  From  hts  experience  both 
as  a  judge  and  an  advocate  he  called  on 
their  Lordships  to  vest  in  the  Master  the 
power  of  throwing  the  burden  of  costs  on 
the  actual  wrongdoer,  by  whom  they  were 
mneoessarily  incurred,  and  to  save  that 
Bian*s  client,  an  innocent  party,  from  the 
effects  of  his  wrongdoing.  In  conclusion, 
he  had  to  state  that  h^  would  be  the  first  to 
receive,  and  most  anxiously  to  consider, 
anT  suggestions  that  might  be  thrown  out 
either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  with  re- 
card  to  any  part  of  the  Bill.  The  noble 
Lord  then  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill. 

Loan  LANGDALE  :  My  Lords,  t  own 
that  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  me 
if  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  thought 
it  consistent  with  his  duty  to  comply  with 
the  request  which  I  made  to  him,  to  post- 
pone his  Motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill,  until  the  Lord  Chancellor  could 
attend  ;  but  I  regret  it  the  less  in  conse- 
quence of  his  saying  that  his  object  on  this 
oecasion  is  only  to  explain  the  nature  of  his 
Pleasure,  and  not  at  all  to  preclude  the 
most  ample  discussion  of  its  principle  and 
details  hereafter. 

If  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  has  sup- 
posed that  I  entirely  concur  in  the  whole 
of  the  present  Bill,  he  is  under  a  mistake. 
There  are  several  things  in  it  of  which  I 


do  not  approve,  and  the  consideration  of 
which  I  shall  postpone  {  but  if  the  prin^ 
ciple  and  object  of  this  Bill  be  to  dimmish 
the  expense  and  delay  of  suits  in  Chancery 
to  the  utmost  extent  which  is  practicable, 
consistently  with  justice  and  the  caution 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  Bill  deserves  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  of  your  Lordships,  and  is 
entitled  to  my  humble  and  very  cordial  sup- 
port.    No  object  can  be  more  desirable. 

Perhaps  the  first  question  is,  whether, 
having  regard  to  the  powers  now  vested  in 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  Act  of  Parliament  at  all.  It  is  quite 
incorrect  to  say  that  no  improvements  nave 
been  made  under  those  powers  ;  and  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  appears  to  me  not 
sufiiciently  to  appreciate  either  the  value  of 
the  powers  which  on  his  proposition  were 
conferred  by  Parliament,  or  the  great  in- 
conveniences which  are  apt  to  arise,  if  they 
do  not  necessarily  arise,  from  attempts  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  Courts  of  Justice, 
by  enactments  rather  than  by  orders. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  orders  and 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  practice,  are  in 
their  nature,  to  a  great  extent,  tentative 
and  experimental.  It  is  impossible  even  for 
the  greatest  skill  and  experience,  to  fore- 
see all  the  contingencies  which  may  arisOi 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have 
ready  the  means  of  promptly  making  the 
corrections  and  supplying  the  deficiencies 
which  sometimes  are  very  unexpectedly 
discovered. 

My  noble  and  learned  Friend  may  recol- 
lect that  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  which 
he  has  referred,  not  only  gave  extensivo 
power  to  make  orders,  but  also  provided 
that  the  orders  when  made,  and  after  being 
laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
should,  after  a  certain  time,  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  enactments — and  that  it  was 
afterwards  found  expedient  to  enact  that 
the  orders  so  made  enactments,  should  for 
all  purposes  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
general  orders  of  the  Couft  of  Chancery  ; 
and  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  it 
sufficient  checks  be  imposed,  and  either 
House  of  Pariiament  is  enabled  to  resolve 
that  any  orders  shall  not  have  effect,  it 
must  be  better  that  such  regulation  should 
be  made  by  order  rather  than  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Nevertheless,  if  it  should  appear  that  as 
the  law  now  stands,  all  which  it  may  upon 
due  consideration  be  thought  desirable  to 
do,  cannot  b^  dotn^  \^^  ^st4«t^  \  ^\s»xs^ 
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agree  that  the  aid  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
ought  to  he  sought. 

Uj  Lords,  agreeing  that  proceedings  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ought  to  he  n-eed 
from  expense  and  delaj  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent that  is  consistent  with  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  I  also  agree  that 
there  are  two  stages  of  a  suit  in  equity  to 
which  the  most  particular  attention  is  re- 
quired :  1.  The  stage  which  precedes  the 
entrance  into  the  Master's  Office  upon  mat- 
ters of  account  and  inquiry;  2.  The  stage 
which  comprises  all  the  proceedings  in 
the  Master  s  Office.  As  to  the  first,  I  think 
I  have  good  ground  for  hoping  that  very 
effectuiu  improvement  and  relief  may  and 
will  he  ohtained  without  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament heing  required.  In  cases  where 
discovery — or»  in  other  words,  an  answer  is 
not  required  in  the  first  instance-^^the  case 
will  he  taken  into  the  Master's  Office  al- 
most immediately,  and  at  very  little  ex- 
pense. The  proceedings  in  the  Master's 
Office  are  attended  with  much  more  diffi- 
culty; hut  orders  intended  to  effect  the  de- 
sired object  are  now  in  contemplation,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  autho- 
rities given  by  the  Winding-up  Act  may 
be  made  available.  But  when  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  compares  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Master's  Office  under  the  Wind- 
ing-up Act  with  the  proceeding  in  a  com- 
plicated Chancery  suit,  he  will  find  on  con- 
sideration that  the  proceeding  in  one  will 
afford  no  means  whatever  of  judging  what 
can,  or  ought  to  be,  the  proceedings  in  the 
other,  in  respect  either  of  time  or  expense. 
In  ChancerV  suits  there  often  exists  a  com- 
plication of  disputed  facts  and  conflicting 
mterestSf  making  it  necessary  to  make  ex- 
tensive inquiries  and  decide  difficult  ques- 
tions, the  like  of  which  cannot  arise  under 
the  Winding-up  Act.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
hoped,  that  in  such  cases  great  expense 
and  delay  can  be  got  rid  of.  We  ought  to 
prevent  them  as  much  as  we  can;  and  so 
much  of  the  evil  as  cannot  be  removed, 
ought  clearly  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the 
cases  and  not  to  the  Court,  which  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  investigating  them,  and 
deciding  upon  them.  And  what  we  may 
hope  to  dO)  is  to  diminish  greatly  the  ex- 
pense and  delay  of  winding  up  and  settling 
mere  administration  suits  in  which  no  such 
conflict  and  complication  exist. 
.  I  entirely  agree,  that  in  Chancery  suits 
great  difficulty  arises  from  the  mode  in 
which  solicitors  are  remunerated,  and  I 
AQuJd  he  glad  if  I  could  congratulate  my 
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noble  and  learned  Friend  upon  his  having 
succeeded,  as  he  seems  to  flatter  himself 
that  he  has,  in  removing  that  evil  from  any 
legal  proceedings  whatever ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  he  has  not  succeeded.  It 
seems  easy  to  say  that  solicitors  ought  to 
be  paid  according  to  the  skill  and  labour 
which  they  have  employed;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  provide  competent  judges  of  the 
skiU  and  labour,  or  to  establish,  satisfac- 
tory rules  for  the  guidance  of  such  judges. 
Tet  without  these  competent  judges,  and 
satisfactory  rules,  a  direction  to  pay  accord- 
ing to  skill  and  labour  is  of  no  value.  Cer- 
tainly the  solicitors  ought  to  be  well  re- 
warded— so  rewarded  aa  to  give  the  suitors 
a  right  to  expect  that  they  may  find  the 
profession  well  supplied  wiUi  men  of  learn- 
ing, talent)  and  honour;  and  further,  re- 
warded in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with 
candour  and  truth. 

They  are,  ae  I  believe,  not  excessively 
paid  at  this  time.  I  do  not  expect  much, 
if  any,  relief  to  the  suitor  from  any  proper 
diminution  of  the  payments  (which  are 
on  the  whole)  made  to  ^eir  professional 
agents.  But  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
remunerated  is  extremely  objectionable. 
Their  charges  are  made  to  depend  on  the 
number  of  steps  taken  in  a  cause,  and  on 
the  length  of  the  copies  they  have  to 
provide  of  documents  and  papers.  They 
have  in  this  way  a  direct  interest  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  steps  in  the  cause, 
and  to  increase  the  length  of  all  documents 
of  which  copies  are  required.  It  is  sur- 
prising, and  highly  to  the  honour  of  the 
profession,  that  a  system  so  faulty,  and 
containing  such  temptations  to  do  wrong, 
should  not  have  led  to  much  greater  evil 
than  it  has  done.  In  the  changes  which 
have  inevitably  taken  place  in  practice,  it 
has  in  process  of  time  resulted  in  a  system 
in  whicn  sometimes  they  are  most  inade- 
quately, or  perhaps  not  at  all,  paid  for  very 
valuable  services  actually  rendered  to  their 
clients;  and  at  other  times  they  are  allowed, 
and  in  a  manner  compelled)  to  make  charges 
for  services  merely  nominal,  and  not  at  all 
rendered.  It  is  not  because  I  think  them 
even  under  this  system  too  much  paid  on 
the  whole,  but  because  I  think  the  system 
productive  of  much  evil  in  many  other  ways, 
that  I  have  never  lost  what  I  thought  a 
proper  opportunity  of  stating  my  opinion 
upon  it.  The  solicitors  themselves,  I  be- 
lieve, are  generally  agreed  in  thinking  the 
system  very  bad,  but  no  remedy  has  been 
discovered;  and  ^he  only  suggestion  which 
ha&  reoyeKed  me^  is  to  give  the  solicitor  a 
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peroentago  upon  the  turn  recovered  in  the 
anit.  But  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  100^, 
may  often,  from  the  nature  of  the  inquiries 
to  be  made,  and  of  the  questions  to  be  de- 
cided, cost  much  more  time  and  trouble, 
and  occauon  far  more  expense,  than  a  suit 
for  a  thousand  times  the  amount,  in  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  such  inquiries, 
or  decide  such  questions;  and  it  would 
therefore  qpt  be  just  to  adopt  a  suggestion, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be,  imreasonably 
to  throw  the  cost  of  expensive  suits  for 
small  samsy  upon  the  suitors  in  cheap  suits 
for  large  sums.  Knowing  the  difficulty  and 
importance  of  this  subject,  I  think  that 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  has  rendered 
a  public  service  by  bringing  it  under  the 
consideration  of  your  Lordships. 

My  Lords,  I  understand  that  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  does  not  desire  that 
the  prog^ress  to  be  made  in  this  Bill  by 
giving  it  a  second  reading,  should  in  any 
way  impede  the  making  and  publication  of 
the  orders  which  are  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Load  BROUGHAM:  Certainly  not. 
Those  orders  may  make  a  great  part — 
perhaps  even  the  whole— of  this  Bill  unne- 
cessary. 

Lord  LANGDALE  :  So  understanding 
it,  and  that,  if  necessary,  a  full  discussion 
of  the  Bill  may  hereafter  take  place,  I  am 
ready  to  assent  to  the  second  reading. 

BUI  read  2*  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  on  Monday  the 
6th  May. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  11th 
of  April. 

HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  25,  1850. 

Mnruns.]    Pubuo  Bills. — 2**  Exchequer  Bills 

(9,200,000). 
Reported,  —  Chief  Justices*    Salaries  ;    Brick 

Duties. 
8*  Sohool  Districts  Contributions;  Pirates  (Dead 

Money)  Repeal. 

RAILWAY  BILLS— PREFERENCE 
SHARES. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  the 
House  the  other  evening  unanimously  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  that  railway  com- 
panies ought  not  to  he  allowed  to  alter  the 
terms  on  which   preference   shares   were 

fronted  under  the  guarantee  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  to  come  hack  to  Par- 
liament and  ask  leave  to  depart  from  those 
terms  was  in  pomt  of  fact  a  breach  of 


faith.  Several  Bills  having  that  object  in 
view  had  excited  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  considered  desirable 
that  the  House  itself  should  reject  provi- 
sions which  so  manifestly  violated  all  the 
principles  of  justice.  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  should  direct  its  Com- 
mittees as  a  general  rule  not  to  interfere 
with  those  preference  shares.  At  the  same 
time,  there  might  be  cases  where  the  in- 
terests of  the  owners  of  preference  shares 
themselves  might  warrant  the  Committee 
in  departing  from  the  general  rule.  He 
should  require  in  those  cases  that  it 
should  be  incumbent  on  the  Committee  to 
state  to  the  House  the  special  reasons  for 
so  departing  from  the  general  rule.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  moved  the  fol- 
lowing Resolutions  : — 

"  That  in  every  Railway  Bill  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  authorise  a  Company  to  grant  any 
preference  or  priority  in  the  payment  of  interest 
or  dividends  on  any  shares  or  stock,  there  be  in- 
serted a  Clause  providing  that  the  granting  of 
such  preference  or  priority  shall  not  prejudice  or 
affect  any  preference  or  priority  of  interest  or 
dividend  which  shall  have  been  granted  by  the 
Company  by  or  in  pursuance  of  any  previous  Act; 
unless  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  shall  report  that 
such  provision  ought  not  to  be  reauired,  with  the 
reasons  on  which  their  opinion  is  rounded. 

"  That  no  Railway  Company  shall  be  autho- 
rised to  alter  the  terms  of  any  preference  or  pri- 
ority of  interest  or  dividend  which  shall  have  been 
granted  by  such  Company  under  any  previous 
Act,  unless  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  report  that 
such  alteration  ought  to  be  allowed,  with  the  rea- 
sons on  which  their  opinion  is  founded." 

Mr.  cowan  seconded  the  Motion,  and 
stated  that  the  only  object  which  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Caledonian  and  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Amalgamation  Railway  had 
in  view  in  introducing  the  Bill,  to  which  he 
presumed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
referred,  was  that  of  consolidating  the  in- 
terests of  the  shareholders. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  approved  the  re- 
solutions, and  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  introduce  a 
clause  into  all  Railway  Bills  prohibiting  the 
companies  from  increasing  their  fares. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  the  question 
as  to  the  increasing  of  fares  had  already 
been  referred  to  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENISON  hoped  that  great 
watchfulness  would  be  exercised  over  any 
special  reports  of  Committees  on  the  sub- 
ject of  departing  from  the  general  rule  to 
be  established  as  to  preference  shares, 
otherwise  it  was  possible  great  disadvan- 
tages might  result  to  certain  companies, 
and  proi^OTlvonaXft\)Qii<Qk^V.^<c,tx\k<^\j^^j^vs^ 
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Mr.  GLADSTONE  had  no  objection  to 
the  specific  clauses  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  there  was  a  point  connected 
with  this  subject  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  such  great  importance 
as  hardly  to  be  fit  to  be  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  private  Committee,  unless 
assisted  by  some  general  rule  of  the  House 
in  regard  to  it.  He  would  suppose  a  case, 
that  where  a  company  like  that  of  the 
York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway 
had  contraoted---«s  was  the  case— with  a 
company  like  that  of  the  Great  North  of 
England  to  purchase  its  line,  and  that 
wmSar  alterad  eireamstanees  the  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Company  came  to 
the  Great  North  of  England  to  ask  for  a 
modification  of  the  terms,  and  that  the 
latter  company  held  a  meeting  and  agreed 
to  such  a  modification;  and  thi&t  the  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Company  then 
brought  in  a  Bill — as  they  haa  done — to 
givo  effect  to  such  altered  terms — now,  in 
this  case,  he  wished  to  know  how  the 
rights  of  the  dissenting  minority  of  the 
Great  North  of  England  Company  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  ?  ft  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  Parliament,  in  passing  such  an 
Act,  ratified  the  contract  on  behalf  of  only 
one  part  of  the  selling  body,  namely,  those 
who  consented  to  the  contract,  or  on  behalf 
of  the  whole.  This  was  a  point,  neverthe- 
less, of  great  public  importance,  and  one 
upon  which  he  did  not  think  a  Committee 
of  the  House  would  be  justified  in  forming 
a  decision  without  some  previous  general 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  without 
expressing  any  decisive  opinion  at  this  mo- 
ment on  the  point,  his  first  impression  was 
that  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  involved  so  many  various  in- 
terests, that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
House  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  upon 
the  subject. 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 

OATH  OF  SUPREMACY. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  presented  a  petition, 
which  he  expressed  a  wish  to  present  in 
the  presence  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  from  two  Peers,  the 
Earl  of  Bradford  and  the  Earl  of  Clancar- 
ty.  The  petitioners  stated  that  they  were 
entitled  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
that  one  of  them,  the  Earl  of  Clancarty, 
had  a  title  to  vote  in  the  election  of  repre- 
Bentatire  Peers  in  Ireland,  and  tbai  uie^ 


were  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  their 
privileges  by  certain  conscientious  scruples 
which  they  entertained  with  respect  to  the 
oath  of  supremacy.  The  petitioners  stated 
that  they  were  most  willing  to  attest  their 
own  undivided  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign 
of  these  realms  in  all  matters  civil  and 
ecclesiastical;  but  they  objected  to  the 
form  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  contain- 
ing allegations  which  appeared  to  them 
inconsistent,  and  more  especially  they  oh* 
jected  to  the  statutable  recognition  of  eo- 
clesiastical  power  in  this  cooatrj  ether 
than  that  of  the  SovefMgn  Power  of  this 
realm,  aa  eentained  in  ah  Act  recently 
passed  for  the  regulation  of  charitable  be- 

auesta  in  Ireland.  They  sabmitted  that 
be  form  of  oath  of  supremacy  should  be 
made  more  simple  and  unamlnguons,  and 
that  it  was  not  necessary,  in  uieir  judg- 
ment, to  maintain  a  form  of  words  which 
only  under  peculiar  ctrcumstanoes  would 
have  been  proper  and  expedient.  The 
petitioners  went  on  to  say,  that  their  Ro- 
man Catholic  fellow-subjects  having  been 
relieved  in  this  particiuar — ^the  form  to 
which  the  petitioners  objected  not  b^ng 
eontained  in  the  oaths  taken  by  Roman 
Catholics — a  like  relief  ought  to  be  ex^ 
tended  to  them,  and  prayed  the  House  to 
afford  such  relief  as  in  its  wisdom  it  might 
think  fit  to  adopt. 

DUTY  ON  BRICKS. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  said,  that  as 
the  Brick  Duties  Bill  was  on  the  paper  for 
the  evening,  he  wished  to  ask  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer what  the  Government  had  determined 
to  do  on  the  subject  of  drawback  ?  He 
would  also  ask  him  to  state  at  what  time 
the  brick  duty  would  cease,  because  at  pre- 
sent there  was  a  complete  stagnation  in 
the  brick  trade,  the  Drickmakers  being 
afraid  at  present  to  proceed  with  their 
operations.  He  also  begged  to  ask  his 
right  hon.  Friend  what  the  Government 
proposed  to  do  with  respect  to  contracts 
for  the  supply  of  bricks  entered  into  under 
the  idea  that  the  duty  would  be  charged  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  with  regard  to  the  first 
question  put  to  him  which  related  to  the 
drawback,  he  saw  a  deputation  three  or 
four  days  ago,  and  on  reference  to  what 
had  been  the  practice  on  the  repeal  of 
other  excise  duties,  he  found  that  there 
were  only  two  cases  in  which  a  drawback 
had  been  allowed.  The  usual  course  had 
\  boeii  V^  t^Voi'qt  iMscci^  t\xnA  tA  ol&^ise  before 
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the  dutj  was  taken  off,  in  order  to  enable 
parties  to  dispose  of  their  stock,  but  gene- 
rally there  had  been  no  drawback,  and  in 
Wo  case  had  the  full  drawback  been  allow- 
ed. No  new  bricks  could  be  made,  so  as 
to  enter  into  competition  with  those  which 
had  paid  the  duty  for  some  time,  and, 
therefore,  the  hriokmakers  could  not  be 
prejudiced  to  tlie  full  extent  of  the  duty 
paid  on  existing  bricks.  Of  course  those 
who  Would  reap  the  principal  benefit  from 
the  repeal  of  the  excise  duty  were  those 
who  had  been  paying  it  hitherto;  as  he 
had  been  constantly  told  that  the  brick* 
makers  did  not  so  much  complain  of  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  as  of  the  interference 
of  the  exciseman.  They  had  the  advan- 
tage of  their  plant,  and  of  a  perfect  know- 
leoge  of  the  trade,  so  that  whatever  hap- 
pened, they  must  derive  the  greatest 
amount  of  benefit  from  the  repeal  of  the 
duty.  When  he  saw  the  parties  to  whom 
he  nad  alluded  on  Thursday  last,  many  of 
them,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  said  that 
it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  full 
amount  of  the  drawback,  and  a  proposal 
was  made  that  the  duty  should  not  be  taken 
off  till  the  Ist  of  June,  to  enable  the  par- 
ties to  dispose  of  their  stock,  and  that  a 
drawback  should  be  allowed  on  the  stock 
then  in  hand.  Expectations  were  held  out 
that  by  that  time  they  would  probably  have 
disposed  of  half  their  stock  in  hand,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  he  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  should  allow  half  the 
amount  of  drawback.  On  considering  this 
matter,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  extension  of  the  time  was  most  unde- 
sirabloi  because,  of  course,  he  could  not 
hut  perceive  that  stagnation  must  ensue  in 
all  uiose  employments  which  depended  on 
the  brick  trade,  embracing  not  only  brick- 
layers but  carpenters  and  joiners,  and  other 
parties.  He  therefore  thought  it  far  bet- 
ter, admitting  that  some  allowance  should 
he  made,  to  do  whatever  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  do  at  once.  He  proposed  to  allow 
at  once  a  drawback  of  50  per  cent  on  the 
stock  in  hand,  and  that  on  all  bricks  hence- 
forward made,  the  repeal  of  the  duty  should 
he  immediate.  The  duty  on  all  existing 
bricks  had  been  paid,  and  he  proposed  to 
take  no  more.  The  only  difficulty  was  as 
to  the  taking  of  stock.  He  had  seen  the 
deputation  before  referred  to  on  Thursday 
last,  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday  there 
had  been  made  a  survey  of  more  than 
half  the  brickyards  in  England.  Orders 
would  go  off  that  night  for  an  immediate 
murejr  of  the  remaining  yards,  and  every 


care  should  be  taken  that  not  a  single 
hour*s  delay  should  take  place  in  ascertain- 
ing what  the  amount  of  stock  in  hand  was. 
With  regard  to  other  parties,  he  had  re- 
ceived several  applications  from  parties 
who  had  already  bought  bricks,  and  who 
represented  that  persons  who  might  build 
houses  with  untaxed  bricks  would  have  an 
unfair  advantage  over  them.  He  was  afraid 
that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  afford  relief 
to  those  parties,  and  all  he  proposed,  there- 
fore, was  to  give  a  drawback  to  the  makers 
of  bricks.  An  hon.  Friend  had  put  into 
his  hands  a  remonstrance  against  an  incon- 
venience of  another  kind,  but  for  which  he 
did  not  see  any  remedy.  A  gentleman  had 
a  large  quantity  of  brick  earth,  for  which 
he  was  paid  a  royalty,  and  he  had  derived 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  supervision  of 
the  excise  officer,  who  kept  an  account  of 
all  the  brick  earth  which  was  used;  and  he 
had  been  asked  to  introduce  some  provi- 
sion in  the  Bill  by  which  that  computation 
might  be  still  effected.  He  must  say  that 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  benefit  which 
this  gentleman  would  derive  from  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  was  so  great  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation. 
The  last  question  to  which  he  hsid  to  refer 
regarded  contracts.  He  had  been  asked 
to  introduce  a  provision  into  the  Bill  to  re* 
lieve  parties  who  had  entered  into  contracts 
for  bricks,  as  if  they  were  to  be  duty-paid 
bricks;  and  he  proposed,  therefore,  to  in- 
sert a  clause  making  an  abatement  in  fi^ 
vour  of  contracts  heretofore  made  to  the 
amount  of  the  drawback.  He  believed 
that  on  the  whole  this  arrangement  would 
meet  the  justice  of  the  case. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  regretted  the  trou- 
ble and  inconvenience  to  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  been  exposed,  and  in- 
quired whether  he  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  limit  the  amount  of  the  window 
duty? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tBb  EXCHE- 
QUER thought  that  the  repeal  of  the  win- 
dow duty  was  not  so  desirable  as  that  of 
the  duty  on  bricks. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  said  that,  after 
hearing  the  statement  made  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  he  would  not  press  the  in- 
struction to  the  Committee  which  stood  in 
his  name  on  the  paper. 

Mb.  bright  did  not  understand  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  statement,  that 
the  drawback  would  be  allowed  to  persons 
having  bricks  in  their  possession,  but  who 
were  not  the  makers  of  them.  Su^\|osin^ 
a  persoTi  to  Yiw^\yr»^  ^.j^VoaS^^  \^v»^s(^ 
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to  him,  would  he  he  treated  on  the  same 
•terms  as  the  maker  of  the  hricks? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  same  question  had 
been  put  to  him  hy  an  old  lady,  who  had 
been  buying  a  great  number  of  bricks,  and 
he  had  been  obliged  to  tell  her  that  no 
drawback  oould  be  allowed  upon  them. 

Subject  dropped. 

ENCROACHMENT  ON  THE  GREEN  PARK. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  had  a  question  to 
put  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  on  the  subject  ^f 
an  encroachment  on  the  Green  Park. 
Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
March,  on  the  subject  of  a  wall,  which 
had  been  built  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  noble  proprietor,  round  the  garden  of 
Bridgewater  Mouse,  and  the  right  hon. 
■Gentleman  then  gave  him  an  assurance 
that  the  wall  should  be  removed.  The 
wall,  however,  had  not  only  not  been  re- 
moved, but  an  embankment  had  been 
raised,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether 
the  embankment  in  question  was  within 
the  terms  of  the  lease  'i 

Mr.  LUSHINGTON  said,  that  before 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  answered 
that  question,  he  wished  to  state  that  his 
constituents  would  regard  the  completion 
of  that  structure  as  a  very  great  hardship 
and  grievance. 

Mr.  HAYTER  said,  that  immediately 
after  the  1st  March  a  communication  took 
place  between  the  architect  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  and  the  architect  of  the  Earl 
of  EUesmere;  and  the  architect  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  had  been  directed  to 
prepare  a  report,  which  had  not  yet  been 
presented.  Not,  only,  however,  had  the 
wall  of  which  complaint  had  been  made 
not  been  proceeded  with,  but  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  had  been  taken  down,  and  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  detriment 
to  the  public,  and  a  great  injury  to  the 
beauty  of  the  park^  if  no  means  could  be 
found  by  which  the  stringent  provisions 
of  the  lease  could  be  in  some  respects  mo- 
dified. If,  however,  they  could  not  be  mo- 
dified, it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  to  have 
that  structure  levelled.  With  regard  to 
the  embankment,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
covenants  of  the  lease  which  would  prevent 
its  being  made. 

Subject  dropped. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Mb.  EW art  begged  th«nob\eLoYd  at 


the  head  of  the  Government  to  state  whe- 
ther it  was  intended  to  place  the  collection 
of  paintings  left  to  the  country  by  the  late 
Mr.  Vernon  in  any  part  of  the  building 
called  the  National  Gallery;  and  whether 
it  was  intended  to  adhere  to  the  intimation 
made  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  when  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  to  the  House  in  the  year 
1834,  that  the  part  of  the  National  Gallery 
now  occupied  by  the  Royal  Academy  was 
only  to  be  retained  by  that  body  as  long  as 
it  was  not  required  for  the  extension  of  the 
national  collection  of  works  of  art  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  understood  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hon.  Member's  question  to  be 
this — whether  that  part  of  the  National 
Gallery  now  occupied  by  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy for  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  their  schools,  was 
henceforth  to  be  appropriated  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  pictures  given  to  the  nation  by 
the  late  Mr.  Vernon,  and  of  others  which 
might  hereafter  be  given  by  individuals  to 
the  national  collection.  Taking  that  to  be 
the  sum  of  the  hon.  Member's  question,  it 
was  his  (Lord  J.  Russell's)  duty  to  state 
in  reply,  that  an  arrangement  relative  to 
this  subject  had  for  some  time  been  under 
consideration,  which  there  was  reason  to 
expect  would  soon  be  brought  to  comple- 
tion ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  would,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House,  state  generally 
what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  the  wish  of  the  Government 
that  the  National  Gallery  should  be  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  works  of  art,  at  present 
belonging  to  the  nation,  including  the  pic- 
tures of  the  late  Mr.  Vernon,  and  any  others 
that  might  be  given  to  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  George  III.,  having  given 
the  Royal  Academy  rooms  in  Somerset 
House,  and  various  privileges,  with  a  view 
to  the  founding  of  a  national  school  of  art 
in  this  kingdom,  by  means  of  which  the 
Academy  had  been  enabled  to  maintain 
schools  both  of  sculpture  and  painting,  it 
was  due  to  the  Royal  Academy,  as  well  as 
desirable  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that 
the  Academy  should  have  it  in  their  power 
to  carry  on  their  schools.  The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  did  not  think  it  right  to 
ask  the  Royal  Academy  to  give  up  the 
rooms  which  they  possessed  in  the  National 
Gallery  for  the  reception  of  national  works 
of  art,  without  proposing  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  grant  that  body  a  sum  of 
mortey  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  site  for 
a  building  which  they  might  devote  to  the 
purposes  to  which  the  rooms  they  now  oc- 
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plied.  As  this  arrangemont  could  not  bo 
effected  iromediatelj,  it,  of  course,  implied 
that  room  could  not,  at  once,  be  found  for 
the  Vernon  collection  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery; but  in  the  course  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion the  Gorernment  would  introduce  a  Bill 
into  the  House  to  accomplish  the  object  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  the  mean- 
time Marlborough  House,  which  was  re- 
cent! j  in  possession  of  the  late  Queen 
Dowager,  had  been  given  up  to  the  Crown, 
and  was  destined  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  but  Her  Majesty  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  declare  that  for 
the  present,  and  for  two  years  to  come,  the 
pictures  of  the  late  Mr.  Vernon  and  any 
others  that  might,  within  that  period,  be 
added  to  the  national  collection,  should  be 
pUeed  in  Marlborough  House  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  exhibited  to  the  public.  That 
was  a  general  outline  of  the  arrangement 
which  the  House  would  hereafter  be  called 
upon  to  sanction. 

THE  NATIONAL  LAND  SCHEME. 

Mb.  HENLEY  called  upon  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottingham  to  state  whether 
be  intended  to  bring  in  to-morrow  the  Bill 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  for  winding  up 
the  affairs  of  the  Land  Company  with  which 
he  was  connected;  and  also  whether  the 
Bill  was  to  be  a  public  or  a  private  one  ? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  had  given  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  bring  in  the  Bill 
on  the  earliest  possible  day  after  Easter; 
he  was  so  reported  in  all  the  newspapers, 
and  in  that  sense  he  was  understood  by  all 
the  Members  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
therefore  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  his 
Motion  was  set  down  as  for  to-morrow  in 
the  Votes.  As  to  whether  the  Bill  would 
be  a  public  or  a  private  one,  he  would  say 
now,  as  he  had  before  said,  that  before  he 
introduced  it  he  would  consult  the  best 
conveyancer,  the  best  equity  lawyer,  and 
the  best  common  lawyer,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  drawn  systematically,  and  not 
according  to  his  own  caprice.  He  would 
bring  in  the  Bill  as  soon  as  he  could  after 
Easter,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  House,  and  beneficial  to  those 
who  had  invested  money  in  the  scheme. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  hon.  Member 
had  not  informed  the  House  whether  the 
Bill  was  to  be  a  public  or  a  private  one. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  said,  that  would  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  advice  he  might  re- 
ceive from  the  persons  whom  he  meant  to 
consult.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Member,  who 
was  more  expert  at  auch  matters  than  he 


(Mr.  O'Connor)  was,  would  condescend  to 
give  his  advice.  [Lai^hter.]  When  the 
hon.  Member  interested  himself  so  much  in 
the  affairs  of  others,  and  was  able  to  set 
things  right,  the  appeal  which  he  had 
made  to  him  ought  not  to  have  been  follow- 
ed by  a  laugh. 
Subject  dropped. 

THE  DUCHIES  OF  CORNWALL  AND 
LANCASTER. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  begged  to  move  for 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lan- 
caster. His  Motion  had  two  dbtinct  ob- 
jects, public  economy  and  private  security. 
He  claimed  that  the  property  should  be 
managed  as  productively  »s  possible,  con- 
sistently with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
tenants.  But  with  regard  to  the  past, 
neither  object  had  been  secured,  not 
that  there  had  been  no  amelioration.  He 
believed  the  inhabitants  of  these  two 
Duchies  were  exposed  to  greater  hard- 
ships than  those  of  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  perfectly  true  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall  there  had  lately  been  some 
alterations,  but  these  had  not  been  carried 
nearly  so  far  as  they  ought  to  be.  Seeing 
that  the  country  would  at  no  distant  day 
be  called  upon  to  provide  an  income  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  was  desirable  that 
his  property  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
should  be  improved  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent  in  order  that  a  considerable  fund 
should  be  accumulated  by  the  time  His 
Royal  Highness  required  a  separate  esta- 
blishment. The  right  was  questioned,  and 
the  Morning  Chronicle  claimed  for  the 
Prince  the  power,  if  he  pleased,  to  play 
"  ducks  and  drakes*'  with  the  property,  or 
"  to  spend  its  revenues  on  Christmas  trees 
and  plum-cakes'* — a  remarkable  circum- 
stance when  it  was  considered  who  was 
reputed  to  influence  the  counsels  of  that 
paper.  He  had  given  notice  of  a  Motion  on 
this  subject  so  long  back  as  1844;  but  in 
consequence  of  a  Bill  having  been  brought 
in  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tamworth  to  promote  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  the  owners  of  properties 
in  these  Duchies  and  the  Government, 
until  he  saw  what  compromise  would  be 
made  between  these  parties,  he  had  de- 
ferred bringing  forward  his  Motion.  As 
he  could  not  get  primary  evidence  on  this 
subject,  he  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to 
evidence  which,  however,  was  not  of  so 
satisfactory  a  nature  as  he  could  wish. 
[The  hon.  ^«in\>eT  xNi^u  ^tt^o^i^^^  \a  t^»^ 
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a  number  of  returns  which  he  had  prepared 
of  the  income  derived  from  these  Duchies, 
and  the  expense  of  management,  and  also 
all  the  lawyers'  charges.]  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's secondary  evidence  consisted 
partly  of  returns  regarding  the  manage- 
ment of  other  Crown  property,  by  which 
he  showed  that  on  122,000  acres  of  forest 
property  there  had  been  no  balance  in  fa- 
vour of  the  public;  that  the  Hiffh  Meadows 
woods  had  been  bought  for  160,0002.,  and 
had  last  year  brought  an  income  of  only 
682. ;  that  the  lawyers'  bills  had  been  enor- 
mous, especially  on  the  occasion  of  a  cer- 
tain lawsuit  with  Lord  Churchill,  which 
after  years  of  litigation  and  an  expense  of 
many  thousand  pounds,  ended  without  de- 
cision, in  consequence  of  the  death  of  one  of 
the  parties;  and  he  ai'gued  that  as  these 
things  occurred  in  the  management  of  the 
other  Crown  property,  what  was  likely  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Duchies,  and  was  it 
not  suspicious  that  inquiry  was  refused? 
With  regard  to  the  Motion  which  he 
submitted  to  the  House  on  this  subject 
last  year,  the  result  in  one  respect  had 
been  such  as  to  induce  him  to  bring  for- 
ward the  subject  again;  for,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  country,  one  of  the  first  per- 
sons he  met  was  a  gentleman  who  was 
interested  in  the  matter,  who  told  him  that 
since  the  subject  had  been  brought  before 
Parliament,  the  officers  of  the  Duchy,  from 
whom  formerly  decent  attention  could  not 
be  obtained,  were  now  more  considerate. 
The  accounts  wbich  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  for  the  present  year,  were  also  some- 
what more  detailed,  a  result  which  he  at- 
tributed to  his  last  year's  Motion,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  continue  agitating  the 
question.  Further  accounts,  however, 
ought  to  be  furnished,  and  he  conceived 
the  House  had  a  right  to  demand  that 
they  should  be  prepared  in  any  way  it 
pleased,  because  an  Act  of  Parliament 
existed,  providing  that  returns  of  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  these  Duchies 
should  be  annually  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment within  a  month  of  the  meeting 
thereof,  and  in  such  shape  as  the  Trea- 
sury required.  As  ancillary  to  his  argu- 
ment, he  might  be  allowed  to  allude  to 
what  occurred  in  1795,  when  the  House 
was  applied  to  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  amounting  to  161,0002.  On 
that  occasion.  His  Majesty  George  111. 
sent  a  message  down  to  that  House,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said — 

**  Anxious  at  His  Majesty  must  necessarily  be 
to  relieve  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  these  diffiool- 
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ties,  His  Majesty  entertains  bo  idea  of  proposing 
to  his  Parliament  to  make  any  provision  for  this 
objeot,  otherwise  than  by  the  af^ication  of  a  part 
of  the  income  which  may  be  settled  on  the  Prince ; 
bnt  he  earnestly  recommends  it  to  the  House  to 
oonsider  of  the  propriety  of  this  proceeding  for  the 
gradual  discharge  of  these  incumbrances  by  ap- 
propriating and  securing  for  a  given  term  the  re- 
venues arising  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  toge- 
ther with  a  proportion  of  the  IVince's  other  an- 
nual income." 

At  that  time  direct  assurances  were  then 
given  by  the  Crown  and  by  the  Minister  of 
the  day,  that  the  Prince  would  not  run  into 
debt  again.  But  a  few  years  elapsed  when 
the  Minister  again  came  down  with  a  mes- 
sage for  the  payment  of  the  Prince's  debts, 
which  amounted  to  600,000{.,  chargeable 
on  this  revenue,  but  which  the  faithful 
Commons  again  paid.  It  might  be  said 
there  was  no  probability  of  anything  of  this 
kind  occurring  again,  but  it  was  the  duty 
of  that  House  to  provide  against  the  posai* 
bility  of  any  charge  of  the  kind  b^g  made 
on  the  revenue  of  the  Duchy.  In  these 
days  of  economy,  the  House  would  be  want- 
ing in  duty  to  the  public,  if  it  did  not  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  a  proceeding. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  public  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  matter;  but  this  was  an  erro- 
neous view  of  the  subject.  The  House 
might  not  be  aware  that  formerly  there 
were  certain  dues  on  tin,  when  raised,  to 
which  the  Duchy  had  a  right.  These  dues 
had  been  abolished,  and  Parliament  had 
given  compensation  in  lieu  of  a  charge  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  to  the  extent  of  15,000^ 
a  year  and  over.  It  was  a  question  with 
him  whether  the  Duchy  would  have  had 
any  considerable  balance  to  show  but  for 
this  annual  windfall.  The  public  who  paid 
this  sum  had  a  right  to  know  how  the 
Prince  managed  his  estate,  as  any  further 
grant  would  be  greater  or  less  accordingly. 
The  accounts  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
were  generally  more  systematically  kept, 
but  they  exhibited  an  extraordinary  number 
of  minute  items,  many  of  them  for  as  little 
as  1«.  and  1«.  6d.  Why  not  consolidate 
such  a  property,  and  thus  diminish  the 
enormous  expenses  of  agency  and  super- 
vision ?  He  found  in  one  year  there  were 
500  items  for  small  sums  varying  from  one 
shilling  to  ten  shillings.  It  was  obvious 
that  no  estate  managed  in  such  a  way 
could  be  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner; and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  the  Crown 
to  get  rid  of  all  these  small  charges  in  the 
shape  of  rent  charges.  Such  a  course 
would  be  infinitely  better    for  both   the 
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Crown  and  the  pubHe  hereafter.  The  pro- 
pertj  of  the  Duchj  of  Lancaster  was  toat- 
teied  over  not  less  than  twenty-one  conn- 
ties,  and  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  be 
properlj  managed.  He  oomplained,  also, 
that  the  officers  of  the  Dnchj  refused  to 
giTe  information  as  to  this  property,  be- 
yond what  was  strictly  stated  in  their  an- 
nual report.  He  was  happy  to  find  that 
the  GoTomment  had  ordered  Mr.  Ander- 
ion»  the  able  and  intelligent  accountant,  to 
•zamine  into  the  accounts  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  who  had  shown  how  irregu- 
larly they  had  been  kept ;  so  much  so 
that  the  accounts  had  not  been  regularly 
made  up  for  fire  years,  and  the  utmost 
oonfusion  was  the  consequence.  He  (Mr. 
Trelawny)  had  no  doubt  a  similar  result 
would  taae  place,  if  a  similar  investigation 
was  made  into  the  accounts  of  the  Duchies. 
He  had  been  informed  that  recent  sales 
«f  property  belonging  to  the  Duchies  had 
taken  place  at  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Ken- 
niagton,  and  other  places;  but  no  account 
of  these  sales  was  given  in  the  report,  nor 
was  any  information  furnished  as  to  the 
terms  which  were  obtained.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  was  anything  dis- 
honest in  these  proceedings;  but  he  thought 
the  House  was  justified  in  calling  for  an 
explanation,  and  requiring  the  details  to  be 
fnniished  to  it.  He  had  to  complain  that 
in  two  years  20,0002.  had  been  wasted  on 
Tywamhaile  mines,  on  pretence,  he  sup- 
poaed.  of  kindness  to  the  rural  population 
— ^  pretence  very  inconsistent  with  the 
fharge  against  the  Duchy  in  the  letters 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle  Commissioner, 
with  regard  to  the  Duchy's  treatment  of 
poor  cottagers.  Farther,  he  complained 
that  their  still  remained  a  want  of  complete 
•eonrity  of  title  in  districts  where  the 
Dnehy  had  property.  In  ten  counties  in 
England  there  were  parcels  of  this  pro- 
perty which  lay  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  alleged  rights  of  the  Duke 
were  a  trap  to  unwary  purchasers.  It  was 
aneoesafully  contended  that  the  nullum 
Uunpus  Act  was  not  applicable  to  Duchy 
property,  and  till  the  Act  of  1844  nobody 
was  safe;  but  even  that  Act  was  partial 
and  insufficient.  Before  that  Act  the 
payment  of  id,  a  year  to  King  John 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  firmest 
title  as  against  the  Duchy;  and  even 
now  in  any  county  but  Cornwall  it  would 
do  so»  and,  as  to  Cornwall,  it  would  still 
do  so,  in  the  case  of  estuaries,  royal- 
ties, and  franchises.  Under  these  words 
the  Duchy  were  claiming  wrecks  and  arms 


of  the  sea.  Lord  Coke  called  the  Duchy 
"a  great  mystery,"  and  a  great  mystery 
they  seemed  determined  it  should  remain. 
The  ratinff  of  minerals  was  a  point  he  had 
noticed  in  nis  resolution.  The  House  might 
not  be  aware  that  the  resenration  of  dues 
in  money  saved  them  from  being  rateable, 
so  that  miners  might  be  attracted  to  a 
district,  and  be  made  chargeable  on  the 
property  there;  and  then  the  mine  might  fail, 
and  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  population  it  had  fostered.  He 
had  heard  tne  Duchy  had  so  reserved  their 
dues.  If  so,  it  was  their  right  to  do  so, 
no  doubt;  but  it  was  again  not  Tory  con- 
sistent with  their  vaunted  interest  in  the 
state  of  the  poor.  The  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere  could  not  be  pretended, 
considering  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  passed 
directly  interfering,  and  even  compelling 
the  annual  returns  of  the  state  of  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  in  such  form  as  the 
Treasury  required.  The  Treasury  waa 
therefore  responsible  for  any  mismanage- 
ment; and,  if  so,  how  could  it  be  said 
that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  House,  to 
whom  the  Treasury  was  responsible,  to 
insist  on  full  attention  being  paid  to 
these  matters.  Again,  he  had  to  com- 
plain, that  before  1844  the  officers  of  the 
Duchy  had  neglected  to  hold  assessionable 
courts  for  the  renewal  of  leases,  which 
had  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction.  These 
were  courts  existing  from  time  immemorial, 
and  it  was  only  at  these  that  transferences 
of  properity  could  take  place.  The  neg- 
lect to  hold  these  was  a  breach  of  implied 
faith  to  tenants.  However,  he  merely 
mentioned  that  as  indicative  of  the  past 
spirit  of  Duchy  management.  But  he  had 
a  more  serious  charge  to  make.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  Cornish  magis- 
trate, of  high  character  and  station,  dis- 
tinctly charging  the  Duchy  with  having 
refused  to  fill  up  leases  with  new  lives, 
which  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  the 
custom  in  the  property,  and  on  the  faith 
of  which  improvements  had  been  made — 
which  would  now  be  lost.  This  was  primd 
facte  a  gross  case,  and  at  least  demanded 
explanation.  There  were  many  matters 
connected  with  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
which  required  consideration,  and  with 
which  the  House  ought  to  deal,  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  grant  the  inquiry 
for  which  he  moved :  on  every  ground,  pub- 
lic and  private,  it  ought  to  be  conceded. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 
**  That  a  Seloot  ComiaVUa^  Vm  t.\f<^voL^Mi^\ft  V^ 
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quire  to  what  extent  the  puhlio  are  entitled  to 
elaim  an  interest,  present  or  prospective,  in  the 
management  of  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lan- 
caster, with  respect  to  which  Returns  are  annually 
made  to  this  House;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
Duohy  of  Cornwall  in  particular,  to  inquire  where 
its  accumulations  are  inyested ;  who  is  the  heir 
of  personal  estate  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  whether 
Duchy  dues  from  mines  are  reserved  in  minerals 
or  money,  and  whether  they  are  rated  to  the 
poor ;  whether  mines  are  diieotly  worked  hy  the 
Duchy  officers ;  what  numher  of  claims  to  estates 
have  been  made  and  not  sustained  during  the  last 
six  years ;  whether  there  is  any  good  reason  for 
the  direct  exception  of  certain  kinds  of  property 
in  the  Duchy  Act  of  1844  (such  as  royalties,  fran- 
chises, and  estuaries),  from  the  statutory  provision 
for  the  quiet  of  titles,  now  applied  to  Crown  pro- 
perty, to  private  property,  and  most  descriptions 
of  Dlichy  property ;  and,  lastly,  whether  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Duchy  estate  has  been  satis&c- 
tory  as  regards  the  public,  &ir  as  regards  its  own 
tenants,  or  productive  of  improvement  in  the  state 
of  the  rural  population." 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL,  in  re- 
Bisting  the  Motion,  trusted  to  be  able  to 
eonvince  the  House  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  granting  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry into  the  management  of  this  pro- 
perty. The  grounds  alleged  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tavistock  for  his  Motion,  were 
that  the  property  was  mismanaged,  that  it 
was  managed  so  as  to  injure  the  public, 
and  that  acts  of  oppression  were  exercised 
under  the  mode  in  which  it  was  managed. 
It  was  manifest  that  the  House  had  no 
right  to  inquire  into  the  management  uf 
any  property  unless  it  was  of  a  public 
character.  They  had  no  right  to  inquire 
into  the  management  of  property  purely  of 
a  private  nature,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  had  admitted  that  this  property 
was  primd  facie  strictly  private.  The 
original  grant  was  by  Edward  III.  to  the 
Black  Prince;  it  was  not  connected  with 
the  Crown  in  any  way,  except  during  a 
time  when  there  was  no  heir-apparent;  but 
as  soon  as  one  was  bom  the  property  vest- 
ed in  him  entirely,  save  that  he  could  not 
dispose  absolutely  of  the  fee-simple.  The 
hoir-apparent  was  bom  Duke  of  Comwall, 
and  he  had  complete  power  of  disposing  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Duchy,  from  his  birth 
till  his  accession  to  the  Throne,  exactly  as 
he  might  think  fit.  He  (the  Solicitor 
General)  could  not  therefore  see  the  dis- 
tinction between  this  case  and  that  of  any 
other  private  property,  except  that  it  was 
held  in  this  instance  by  a  personage  of  the 
mos^  exalted  rank,  save  one,  in  this  coun- 
try. The  case  was  strictly  one  of  property 
belonging  to  an  individual  in  his  private, 
and  not  in  any  public  capacity.  The  hon. 
Member,  in  justification  of  hia  proposal  for 
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inquiry,  had  contended  that  in  the  Act  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  of  the  Queen,  there  was  a 
clause  directing  the  accounts  of  the  Duchy 
to  be  annually  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury.  But  it  might  be 
very  proper  for  Parliament  to  provide  for 
the  security  and  preservation  of  the  property 
of  the  heir-apparent;  but  that  Act  did  not 
make  the  property  public  property,  or  im- 
press upon  it  a  character  which  should  im- 
part to  the  public  any  concern  in  it.  They 
could  only  have  the  right  to  inquire  inta 
the  disposal  of  any  revenues  in  which  the 
public  was  directly  interested.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  argued  that  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  became  of  age  it  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  moment  to  know  what  were 
his  private  sources  of  revenue.  The  mere 
contingent  possibility  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  might  ask  an  allowance  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  taxes,  did  not  confer  a  right  on 
Parliament  to  inquire  how  he  managed  or 
applied  his  private  property.  It  did  not 
appear  that  the  property  had  been  mis- 
managed. The  salaries  for  six  years  pre- 
vious to  Her  Majesty's  accession  amounted 
to  8,6772.;  they  were  now  2,5002.  Savings 
had  been  effected  to  the  extent  of  10,6722.; 
but,  making  allowance  for  superannuations, 
the  reduction  might  be  estimated  at  8,1262. 
The  returns  from  the  property  had  progres- 
sively increased,  and  had  amounted  to 
22,0002.  a  year  since  the  management  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Council.  In  the 
absence  of  any  specific  charges,  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  great  decrease  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  expenditure,  the 
reasons  why  that  expense  should  be  incur- 
red, and  the  improvements  which  had  taken 
place.  With  respect  to  a  diminution  of 
stock  from  6002.  to  8002.,  it  had  been  di- 
rected when  the  Assessionable  Manors  Act 
was  passed,  that  certain  stocks  should  be 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses.  To  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  water,  it  had  been 
thought  advisable  to  work  certain  mines 
till  the  price  of  copper  and  other  circum- 
stances should  allow  the  property  to  be  let 
again.  That  had  been  done  for  two  years. 
The  House  would  bear  in  mind  that  the 
property  was  now  managed  by  a  council, 
who  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Duchy 
with  great  care  and  attention,  and  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  subject ;  and 
although  the  charges  might  appear  con- 
siderable, it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
nature  of  the  property  was  peculiar,  con- 
sisting of  small  portions,  scattered  over  a 
great  number  of  places.  It  might  be  de- 
sirable or  not,  that  the  property  should  be 
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otherwise  sitiuited;  but  there  were  no  means 
id  altering  it,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  propose  to  do  so,  but  merely  to  inquire 
into  the  mode  of  management;   and  he 
(the  Solicitor  General)  had  shown  how  it 
was  managed,  and   that  the  amount  of 
charges  for  managing  bad  of  late  consider- 
aUj  diminished.     As  to  the  improTement 
of  Uie  property,  a  considerable  amount  bad 
daring  the  last  few  years  accrued  from 
fines,  and  the  granting  of  a  number  of  new 
Htos,  and  for  a  period  of  many  years  the 
property  had  increased  in  that  respect.    In 
1750  the  amount  receiTcd  for  fines  was 
abont  9.000Z.,   but  during  the  reign   of 
Oeoree  IV.  the  sum  had  risen  to  19,0002., 
and  during  the  reign  of  William  IV.  the 
sum  of  32,0002.  was  produced  by  fines. 
These  fiicts  proved  that  a  very  great  im- 
proToment  had  taken  place  in  the  proper- 
tjt  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  shown 
that  there  had  been  a  great  decrease  in 
the    expenditure.     The    hon.   Gentleman 
atated  that  oppressions  were  practised  in 
the  management  of  the  property.     Now, 
aa  he  had  before  said,  this  property  was 
not  public,  but  absolutely  private;  but  if  it 
were  so  managed  as  injuriously  to  affect 
the  property  in  a  legal  or  illegal  way,  it 
might  be  a  fair  subject  for  the  Ilouse  to 
inquire  into,  with  a  riew  to  protect  the 
property;  but  the  hon.   Gentleman   was 
bound  to  specify  what  those  acts  of  oppres- 
aion  were,  and  to  be  prepared  with  the  de- 
tails.    As  regarded  the  persons  who  had 
advanced  money  on  improvements,  and  on 
the  lives  failing  were  unable  to  obtain  a 
renewal,  the  House  very  well  knew  that 
that  was  an  every  day  occurrence  in  the 
ease    of   renewable    leaseholds,    and    he 
thought  they  would  be  hardly  induced  to 
institute  an  inquiry  upon   the  complaint 
of  a  tenant  that  had  been  ill-treated  by 
the  exercise  of  his  landlord's  undeniable 
right  of  not  renewing  a  lease.     This  was 
a  case  which  it  appeared  to  him  must  be 
left  to  the  working  of  the  law,  or  else  leave 
must  be  moved  for  to  bring  in  a, Bill  for 
the  alteration  of  the  law.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber did  not  do  that,  but  merely  moved  for 
inquiry,  saying  that  he  had  abundant  evi- 
dence to  produce  before  a  Committee.  But 
that  would  not  do.     It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  specify  the  particular  grounds  upon 
which  he  meant  to  rely  in  order  that  the 
House  might  judge  whether  it  was  a  case 
for  inquiry  or  not.     He  confidently  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  therefore,  that  this 
Committee  ought  not  to  be  granted,  because 
the  property  in  question  was  absolutely 
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private  property,  and  managed  for  a  pri- 
vate individual,  although  one  of  exalted 
position;  and  because  the  fact  of  accounts 
being  laid  before  the  Treasury  and  Parlia- 
ment did  not  take  it  out  of  the  category  of 
private  property.  If  the  House  considered 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  they  would 
find  that  the  property  was  really  well  man- 
aged, and  that  there  was  nothing  before 
them  to  warrant  a  suspicion  that  this  was 
a  case  for  inquiry. 

Mb.  BOUVERIE  said,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  of  a  double  character — first,  the 
right  of  making  the  inquiry,  and  secondly, 
the  expediency  of  making  it.  He  had 
heard  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  with  great  surprise  upon 
this  being  private  property,  into  which  the 
House  had  no  right  to  inquire.  Why,  if 
there  was  any  one  property  in  the  whole 
country  of  a  character  to  justify  a  publie 
inquiry,  it  was  the  property  of  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall.  It  had  been  created  by  Act 
of  Parliament;  it  had  been  constantly  dealt 
with  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  it  was  now 
under  the  management  of  trustees  created 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  must  know  full  well  that 
this  was  not  a  matter  of  doubt  or  dispute-— 
that  the  grant  by  Edward  III.  which  con- 
stituted the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  was  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  could  only  stand 
as  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  not  only 
had  the  property  been  created  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  it  had  been  constantly 
dealt  with  by  Act  of  Parliament.  At 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Queen 
Anne's  civil  list  it  was  expressly  assigned 
by  statute  to  the  Crown  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  honour  and  dignity ;  and 
it  had  been  specified  in  subsequent  ciril 
lists,  either  in  terms  or  specially  excepted, 
but  excepted  by  name — thus  showing  the 
right  of  Parliament  and  the  publio  to 
take  a  direct  interest  in  it.  If,  as  he 
earnestly  hoped,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  come  to  man's  estate,  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  asked  to  make 
prorision  for  him.  This  Duchy  was  an 
appanage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  given  to 
him  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  which 
he  had  no  right  but  by  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  it  was  therefore  a  very  material  publio 
question  in  what  manner  the  property  was 
managed,  and  how  the  revenues  were  dis- 
posed of,  for  it  might  be  that  the  property 
was  so  valuable,  and  the  revenues  so  grow- 
ing and  productive,  that  in  the  course  of 
some  fifteen  years  the  produce,  if  discreet- 
ly manag^,  m\^Vi\>  Y^eiVi  ^^  \ax^  ^s&l  *\bl« 
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come  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  Par- 
liament to  make  further  provision  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  might  add,  on  this 
subject,  that  besides  the  returns  being  an- 
nually laid  before  Parliament,  the  office  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  was  a  public  office 
in  Somerset  House,  for  which  no  rent  was 
paid.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  could 
not,  he  thought,  be  justly  contended  that 
this  property  was  in  the  same  position  as 

{iriTate  property.  At  all  events,  he  should 
ike  to  know  what  difference  there  was  be- 
tween the  right  of  Parliament  to  deal  with 
the  inheritance  to  the  Crown  lands,  which 
were  under  public  management,  and  with 
the  property  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 
It  stood  peculiarly  in  the  position  of  a  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  public,  into  which 
the  public  was  entitled  to  inquire.  What 
then  was  the  case  for  inquiry  ?  The  truth 
was,  it  was  rather  a  difficult  matter  to 
make  out  the  case,  for  the  materials  were 
not  laid  before  them ;  but  there  were  strong 
grounds  for  supposing  the  management 
would  not  he  found  so  creditable  if  the  light 
of  public  investigation  were  thrown  upon  it. 
He  had  before  him  the  accounts,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  laid  before  the  House  for  the  last 
eight  years,  from  which  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  trustees  had  been  doing  that 
which  they  had  no  legal  power  whatever 
to  do.  He  found  by  the  last  account  that 
4,333^.  Is.  M.  had  been  received  in  repay- 
ment of  balance  of  advances  previously 
made  from  the  revenues  of  His  Royal 
Highness  to  the  corpus  of  the  estate,  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Assessionable  Manors 
Commission.  The  Duchy  Act  gave  the 
trustees  power  to  appropriate  the  revenue 
to  the  general  purposes  of  that  Act,  or  to 
apply  money  arising  from  sales  and  ex- 
cnanges  to  pay  certain  expenses  therein 
specified;  but,  he  contended,  that  the  trus- 
tees, when  they  once  had  made  advances 
out  of  revenue,  had  no  legal  power  to  recoup 
themselves  out  of  the  inheritance.  Then 
he  found  the  following  entry  among  the 
expenditure : — 

*'  Payment  to  the  account  of  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall at  the  Bank  of  England,  under  the  Act  7  and 
8  Vict.,  c.  65,  of  a  portion  previously  paid  to  the 
revenue  account  of  His  Royal  Highness,  of  the 
purchase-money  for  the  enfranchisement  of  copy- 
hold property  at  Kennington,  required  by  the 
London  and  South- Western  Railway  Company, 
3,1501." 

What  had  become  of  the  remainder  ?  How 

much  was  the  original  sum  ?     Surely,  the 

House,  to  whom  the  account  was  presented 

mbdimUj,  btid  a  right  to  inquire  into  t\i««eY 


circumstances.  He  asserted,  then,  that 
upon  the  face  of  the  accounts  there  seemed 
to  have  been  transactions  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  justified  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament under  which  the  power  had  been 
taken;  and  surely  they  fonned  a  legitimate 
subject  of  inquiry.  There  was  another 
subject  connected  with  the  accounts  upon 
which  no  information  was  afforded.  Credit 
was  given  for  a  payment  of  9521.  12s.  2d., 
"  by  the  assignee  of  the  lease  of  tell  tin, 
for  interest  on  money  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  lease."  Tin  toll  was  a  sort  of 
royalty,  but  no  information  was  given  re- 
specting this  transaction.  It  appeared  that 
the  trustees  had  been  advancing  money  to 
some  one,  the  purchaser  of  this  lease,  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  it;  but  they  had 
no  sort  of  power  under  the  Duchy  Act 
to  do  this.  These  were  slight  instances, 
it  was  true,  but  they  showed  that  this 
great  property  was  not  managed  in  the 
same  correct  and  accurate  way  that  a 
private  property  well  looked  after  would 
be  managed.  In  the  eight  years  daring 
which  the  returns  had  been  made,  be  found 
that  the  income  had  amounted  to  354,000(. ; 
in  the  same  period  the  expenditure,  on  ac- 
count of  salaries  and  establishments  had 
been  71,000^;  on  account  of  law  charges, 
surveys,  ^.,  22,0001. ;  making  a  total 
of  93,0002.  for  managing  a  total  sum  of 
354,000/. —  a  circumstance  aflfbrding  an 
indication  that  there  had  not  been  a  care- 
ful management  on  the  part  of  the  trustees. 
He  could  not  tell  what  other  inference 
could  be  drawn  from  the  facts.  One  word 
with  regard  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
The  account  of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, as  laid  before  Parliament  for  that 
Duchy,  was,  he  must  say,  even  more  ex- 
traordinary and  unsatisfactory  than  that 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  He  found  from 
the  annual  return  laid  before  Parliament, 
that  the  gross  receipts  had  been  273,2242. 
in  nine  years;  out  of  which  had  gone  to 
"salaries  and  allowances  to  officers — not 
including  receivers  and  agents — 62,5582., 
to  "  audit  expenses,  books,  and  stationery,*' 
32,2512.,  law  charges  14,9482.,  while  Her 
Majesty  had  only  received  112,0002.  The 
revenues  of  this  Duchy  were  part  of  the  Crown 
revenues,  which  Parliament  had  assigned 
to  Her  Majesty.  That  was  true;  but  it 
was  quite  a  new  doctrine  to  bear  a  Whig 
Government,  the  representatives  of  Burke 
and  Fox,  contend  that  Parliament  had  no 
right  to  inquire  into  the  management  of 
this  property.  Just  seventy  years  ago, 
^t.^\\x^«\^tq^\^\.vdlV^1\\sA  House  a  Bill  to 
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improve  the  managemeat  of  the  estates  of 

the  Duchj  of  Lancaster,  and  "  to  provide 

for  the  application   of  the  rents  thereof 

to  the  puhUc  serrice,"  and  a  similar  Bill 

for  the  Dachj  of  Cornwall.     Very  warm 

diienMions  took  place  in  the  House  of 

Commons  on  those  Bills.     It  was  then 

said,  as  at  present,  that  the  revennes  were 

the  private  property  of  the  Crown,   and 

that  It  was  therefore  impossible  the  House 

eonld  deal  with  them.     But  in  those  dis- 

emsions  Mr.  Fox  said — 

•*  He  oould  not  help  deoUring,  if  it  ihould  be 
resolved  that  Parliament  had  not  the  right  to  in- 
terfile, to  reform,  or,  if  necessary,  to  resume  the 
grants  they  had  made  to  the  Crown  for  public  pur- 
poses, in  short  to  see  to  the  proper  application  of 
the  money,  there  was  at  once  an  end  to  the  liberties 
of  the  country ;  sooh  a  vote  would  in  its  conse- 
quenoes  amount  to  a  diasolntion  of  the  Government 
as  modelled  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution." 

When,  then,  the  practical  result  of  the 
management  of  this  great  property  was, 
that  an  average  revenue  of  32,0002.  was 
obtained,  but  that  only  12,0002.  a  year 
found  its  way  to  Her  Majesty's  privy  purse, 
it  struck  him  there  was  a  strong  prinxd 
faci$  case  for  inquiry.  In  conclusion,  he 
most  repeat,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  felt  bound  to  vote  for  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mb.  W.  p.  wood,  being  in  some  de- 
gree connected  with  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, thought  it  his  duty  to  malLO  some  ob- 
servations with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the 
Motion,  and  the  object  it  had  in  view.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kilmarnock 
had  oontended  that  this  property  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  private  property  on 
several  grounds.  No  doubt,  in  one  respect, 
it  was  distinguished  from  private  property, 
inasmuch  as,  at  certain  periods,  it  might 
be  right  for  Parliament  to  take  its  amount 
into  consideration,  such  as  at  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Civil  List,  or  of  an  appanage 
upon  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  there  were 
no  such  questions  now  before  the  House; 
and  the  property  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter was,  at  this  moment,  vested  in  Her 
Majesty  for  Her  private  use,  just  as  in 
like  manner  the  property  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  was  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  his  private  use.  It 
was  not  the  mode  in  which  a  property  was 
oreated,  but  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
applied,  that  made  it  belong  to  the  public; 
and  with  regard  to  the  property  of  the 
Bnchy  of  Lancaster,  his  hon.  Friend  was 
in  error  if  he  assumed  it  had  been  created 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  It  was  originally  a 
private  property,  and  it  hod  always  been 


kept  apart  from  the  general  property  of 
the  Crown,  under  different  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  the  real  question  for  the 
House  to  look  at  was,  how  and  on  whose 
behalf  was  it  managed  ?  It  was  not  in 
either  case  managed  by  public  commission- 
ers or  public  trustees.  True,  the  trustees 
were  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament;  but 
for  whom  were  they  trustees,  and  to  whom 
did  they  account?  For  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  the  case  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, and  the  money  was  paid  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  his  Royal  Highness.  It  was 
not  the  fact  of  the  trustees  accounts  being 
laid  before  Parliament  that  made  them  ao- 
countable  to  Parliament;  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  accountable  were  those 
who  were  entitled  to  receive  the  money. 
Everybody  knew  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
was  the  private  property  of  Henry  IV., 
who,  when  he  acquired  the  Crown,  being 
afraid  the  property  would  merge  in  that  of 
his  higher  title,  took  care  to  have  an  Act 
of  Parliament  by  which  they  were  kept 
distinct.  So  it  continued  until  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.,  who  declared  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  forfeited;  but  he  kept  it  dis- 
tinct from  the  possessions  of  the  Crown, 
though  in  a  somewhat  different  form  to 
that  in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  Henry 
IV.;  for  he  settled  it  upon  himself  and  the 
future  kings  of  England,  to  be  for  ever 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  property  of 
the  Crown.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
Act  of  Parliament,  a  question  might  have 
arisen  at  various  periods  of  our  history, 
particularly  on  the  marriage  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  and  the  Revolution  of  1688,  whe- 
ther the  property  had  not  passed  to  other 
owners  than  the  Crown.  The  real  and 
true  point,  however,  was,  whether,  suppos- 
ing the  property  to  be  grievously  mis- 
managed, the  public  was  wronged  to  the 
extent  of  one  shilling.  If  any  one  waa 
wronged,  who  was  the  person  most  entitled 
to  complain  ?  Her  Majesty  in  one  case, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  other. 
In  what  respect  had  the  public  been 
wronged?  Reference  had  been  made  to 
the  amount  of  legal  expenses  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  With  reference  to  the  of- 
fice he  had  the  honour  to  hold — that  of 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Duchy — the  income 
of  which  was  600^  a  year,  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  unless  the  court  was 
put  upon  a  much  better  footing  than  it  was 
at  present,  he  woidd  not  continue  to  hold 
the  office;  but  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  be  induced  to  assist  him  in  the  en- 
deavour, witVl  \\i^  CQilA^\l\i  ^^  ^X^^  ^^'Q3^^'&^^ 
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to  put  ibe  court  upon  a  better  footing. 
There  had  been  presented  to  him  a  memo- 
rial signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  solici- 
tors of  Manchester,  forming  the  Law  As- 
sociation of  that  borough,  stating  their 
desire  that  the  court  should  be  continued, 
but  requesting  efficient  reforms  to  be  made 
in  it  commensurate  with  those  already  ef- 
fected in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 
At  the  present  moment  the  court  was  ac- 
tually behind  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  point  of  reformation ;  but  he  hoped 
it  would  soon  go  beyond  it,  and  keep  pace 
with  the  projected  reforms  about  to  be 
extended  to  the  Irish  court,  which  must 
erentually  be  introduced  into  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery.  There  was  one  par- 
ticular advantage  in  the  Lancaster  Chan- 
cery Court — it  had  not  the  enormities  of 
the  Master's  Office.  Cases  were  not  kept 
there  year  after  year;  accounts  were  taken 
de  die  in  diem;  and,  on  the  whole,  after 
some  improvements,  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  the  court  would  work  most  satisfac- 
torily to  the  public. 

Sir  R.  peel  said,  that  some  experi- 
ence in  ParliamentaiT  discussion  had  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  an  unwise 
man,  who,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, should  deny  the  absolute  right  of  the 
House  to  do  anything  it  thought  proper. 
The  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
very  wide  and  expansive.  In  this  case 
the  question  was  not  the  abstract  right, 
but  the  justice  and  the  expediency  of 
exercising  that  right — namely,  of  institut- 
ing certain  inquiries,  and  doing  certain 
things.  If  any  one  had  used  the  expres- 
sion that  the  House  of  Commons  had  no 
right  to  institute  an  inquiry,  he  appre- 
hended it  was  meant  thereby  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  inquiry  into  that  here- 
ditary property  of  the  Crown,  which  the 
Crown  bad  assigned  to  the  public  in  lieu 
of  a  certain  allowance  for  the  civil  list, 
and  into  such  property  as  that  of  the 
Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  which 
had  been  specially  reserved  by  the  Crown, 
and  which  continued  under  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  Crown.  In  the  case  of 
the  Crown  property  assigned  to  the  public 
during  the  endurance  of  the  civil-list  ar- 
rangement, there  was  clearly  a  right,  on 
the  pari  of  the  House  to  institute  inquiry ; 
for  they  had  a  direct,  manifest,  and  present 
interest  in  swelling  the  revenues  of  such 
proper^  so  far  as  they  could,  and  in  see- 
ing it  properly  administered.  But  the  case 
of  the  property  of  the  Duchies  of  Lancas- 
ter Ana  Cornwall,  especially  that  of  Corn- 


wall, stood  upon  a  different  ground.  At 
the  period  when  the  civil  list  was  made, 
those  properties  were  reserved  by  the 
Crown,  with  the  full  assent  of  Parliament ; 
the  management  was  left  to  the  Crown  ; 
and  it  would  conduce  much  more  to  the 
good  management  of  that  property  if  it 
were  left  to  the  administration  of  the 
Crown,  than  if  the  House  of  Commons 
were  to  interfere  with  it,  unless,  indeed, 
there  were  clear  and  signal  proof  of  a  ne- 
cessity for  such  interference.  He  did  not 
mean  to  deny,  notwithstanding  the  special 
nature  of  the  property,  that  if  the  House 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  revenues 
were  applied  to  corrupt  purposes,  or  were 
profusely  squandered,  or  that  the  law  ex- 
penditure was  wasteful  and  profligate,  that 
there  would  not  be  a  case  to  justify  the 
institution  of  an  inquiry  ;  but  he  positively 
denied  that  there  was  ground  for  the 
slightest  presumption  of  any  suoh  abuse. 
He  had  some  slight  connexion  with  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  having  the  honour 
to  be  a  trustee  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  accumulations  of  property 
invested  in  the  funds ;  and  he  must  ex- 
press his  firm  belief  that  there  was  no  pro- 
perty, public  or  private,  which,  speaking 
of  late  years,  had  been  better  adminis- 
tered. Look  at  the  persons  concerned  in 
its  management.  When  he  saw  men  of 
such  eminince  as  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  high  character  and 
station,  willing  to  devote  their  services  to 
the  administration  of  the  affiftirs  of  the 
Duchies,  he  must  deprecate  an  inquiry  that 
would  infallibly  tend  to  prevent  the  Crown 
from  having  the  invaluable  services  of  men 
of  such  eminent  station.  What  were 
the  facts  with  regard  to  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  ?  No  doubt,  during  the  last 
reign,  there  had  been  instances  of  very 
high  salaries ;  no  doubt  there  were  per- 
sons holding  Parliamentary  office  connect- 
ed with  the  Duchy.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Tavistock  had  shown  that 
during  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  the 
charge  for  salaries  was  8,677L;  but  the 
present  charge  for  salaries  was  only 
Z,500{.  The  law  expenses  averaged,  for 
nine  years  ending  in  1840,  4,1002. ;  but 
they  were  now  conducted  with  far  greater 
economy.  The  greater  part  of  the  law 
business  connected  with  the  Duchy,  under 
a  recent  arrangement,  was  done  in  the 
Duchy  Office ;  and  the  charge  incurred 
for  1849,  in  respect  to  solicitors*  bills, 
and  \vR   cffii<Mx%«  \\«d  not  amounted   to 
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moTB  tliftn  371.  An  increftse  had  cer- 
tminlj  taken  place  in  respect  to  super- 
annuation allowances;  but  they  had  been 
granted  for  the  express  purpose  of  dimi- 
Dtshing  the  number  of  officers,  and  re- 
taininff  only  those  who  bond  fidt  were  oon- 
eemed  in  the  administration  of  the  Duchj. 
Complaints,  it  was  true,  had  been  made  of 
hardship  with  regard  to  leases.  In  former 
periods,  he  belicTed,  the  Crown  properties 
were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  public  domain 
on  which  all  might  safely  trespass  ;  erery 
one  took  what  he  could  get.  The  con- 
Tenient  doctrine  was,  that  "the  Crown 
mast  be  liberal,"  and  "  the  Crown  must 
deal  with  great  indulgence  and  forbearance 
to  all  claimants."  A  different  system  waa 
now  aeted  upon.  It  was  now  thought  de- 
sirable to  make  the  most  of  the  Crown 
property.  Instead  of  granting  leases  on 
amall  rents  and  extravagant  6nes,  the  full 
aiinnal  Talue  of  the  property  leased  was 
now  realised.  Of  course,  this  change  of 
system  led  to  complaint;  but  the  House 
would  see,  that  if  they  were  to  administer 
the  property  justly,  and  diminish  the  future 
charge  which  the  country  might  have  to 
bear  in  making  provision  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  upon  attaining  his  majority,  it  was 
impossible  to  do  this,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  silence  the  complaints  of  those  who 
liad  local  interests,  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  very  different  principle  of  ad- 
ministration. The  hon.  Member  for  Ta- 
riatock  had  given  as  a  reason  for  the  in- 

r'ry,  that  those  who  made  hypothetical 
rges  ought  to  be  satisfied.  It  was 
enrely  enough  to  have  an  answer  for  every 
charge  that  had  some  sort  of  foundation. 
One  of  the  hypothetical  charges  rested  on 
the  allegation  that  some  portions  of  the 
Duchy  property  had  been  sold  to  a  railway 
company.  If  it  had,  he  ventured  to  say 
that  the  whole  money  so  received  had 
been  strictly  applied  to  the  pulses  of  the 
trust.  Was  there  the  slightest  presump- 
tion of  mismanagement,  or  the  slightest 
ground  for  Parliamentary  inquiry,  because 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  having  property 
through  which  a  railway  passed,  had  sold 
what  was  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
railway,  and  received  a  sum  of  money  in 
lieu?  Such  a  charge  was  not  even  hy- 
pothetical. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  in- 
troduced a  new  principle  of  debate.  His 
(Sir  R.  Peel's)  noble  Friend  the  Eari  of 
Lincoln  last  year,  upon  a  Motion  of  the 
bon.  Gentleman,  made  a  most  satisfac- 
tory and  conrincing  speech,  which  he 
f  Sir  B.  Veel)  bad  hoped  settled  the  ques- 


tion.    The  hon.  Gentleman  had  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  replying  to  that  speech,  but  he 
did  not  avail  himself  of  it.     With  that  the 
House  was  entirely  satisfied.     The  whole 
of  the  arguments,  repeated  to-night,  were 
refuted ;  the  distinctions  between  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lan- 
caster and  the  other  hereditary  property  of 
the  Crown  were  clearly  stated.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman    had   said    to-night,    "  I    will 
answer  the  speech  of  last  year  now;"  this, 
though  it  might  not  be  a  very  Parliamen- 
tary course,  would  not  have  been  a  very 
irrational  one.      But  the  hon.  Gentleman 
said,   *'  I  will  take  a  newspaper  which  I 
think  deals  hardly  with  me,  and  will  pre* 
sume  that  it  contains  the  sentiments  of  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  will  proceed  to  reply 
not  to  the  speech  made  by  Lord  Lincoln^ 
but   to  an  article   in  the  Morning  Chro* 
niele,   which    I    will    substitute   for    the 
speech.     This  was  an  example  of  the  hy- 
pothetical charge  to  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
I  tleman  had  attached  importance.     But  he 
,  hoped  the  House  was  satisfied  as  to  the 
administration    of    the     property  of   the 
'  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  as  to  the  total 
,  absence  of  any,  the  slightest,  presumption 
I  of  abuses.      No    property,  public  or  pri- 
;  vate,  was  managed  more  carefully,  or  with 
a  greater  desire  to  meet  every  just  claim 
'  of  the  tenants,  or  of  those  with  whom  the 
I  Duchy  had   been  in  contact  or  collision. 
There  was  no  estate  on  which  greater  de- 
sire had  been  manifested  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  abuse,  to  abolish  useless  pat- 
ronage, to  substitute  bond  Jide  working 
men  for  great  officers  with  high  titles  and 
large  salaries.     There  was  no  department 
of  the  State  in  which  there  could  be  found 
greater  purity  of  administration,   greater 
'  desire  to  do  justice,  or  greater  economj. 
'  Under    these    circumstances,    instead  ef 
discussing  the  abstract  question  whether 
I  the  House  of  Commons  had   a  right  to 
'  enter  into  an  inquiry  into  the  affair  of  the 
Duchies,  he  protested  altogether  against  ita 
justice  or  its  policy.     They  could  not  in- 
;  stitute  an  inquiry  without  weakening  the 
authority  of  those  who  were   conducting 
these  affairs  with  entire  success.     Inquirj 
would  imply  suspicion;  and  he  hoped  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  eonsent  to 
disturb,  by  a   needless   investigation,  aa 
arrangement  which  was  working  perfectly 
well,  and  with  regard  to  which  tnere  waa 
not  a  presumption  of  abuse  or  negligence. 
Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  the  House  had 
been  told  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
\  for  Oxford  i3b«X  \^^  <iwxT\»  ^\  ^^  \i>i.^N^ 
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of  Lancaster  were  so  defective,  tbat  if  thej 
did  not  amend  their  ways  he  should  be 
tinder  the  necessity  of  leaving  them,  or  of 
coming  to  Parliament  and  asking  its  as- 
sistance to  reform  them.  He  thought  this 
question  very  important,  for  he  had  often 
heard  it  complained  that  these  separate 
jurisdictions,  clashing  with  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  were  very  undesirable,  and  when* 
ever  Acts  were  passed  dealing  with  parti- 
cular counties,  clauses  were  inserted  in 
them  reserving  the  rights  of  the  Duchies. 
The  effects  of  this  state  of  things  were 
often  very  vexatious,  and  not  in  the  main 
favourable  to  the  public  welfare,  and  were 
therefore,  he  thought,  fit  subjects  for  in«> 
qulry.  The  fact  of  such  powers  being  ex- 
ercised over  Her  Majesty *s  subjects,  gave 
the  House  a  fair  right  to  inquire  whether 
any  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Duchies 
should  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
those  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  of  the  power  of  the 
House  in  this  matter  he  had  no  doubt; 
public  property  was  within  the  cognisance 
of  Parliament  on  all  occasions  if  they  saw 
ground  to  make  an  inquiry.  Twenty  years 
ago  he  had  brought  the  case  of  the  Duchies 
before  the  House;  and  he  could  recollect 
the  time  when  nearly  the  whole  revenue 
was  employed  in  paying  salaries.  In  the 
management  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
much  improvement  had  taken  place;  but  as 
there  were  still  charges  which  absorbed 
*20,000^  out  of  32,000^.,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  this  was  a  very  heavy  amount. 
There  was  still  a  multiplicity  of  offices — 
receivers  with  1,100^.  a  year,  and  the  like, 
and  all  these  matters  should  become  sub- 
jects of  inquiry.  Many  small  dues  were 
levied,  of  which  he  ventured  to  say  the 
proceeds  were  absorbed  in  the  expenses  of 
collection;  these  were  attended  with  very 
great  inconvenience  to  the  parties  who  paid, 
and  with  no  profit  to  the  receivers.  If  he 
could  have  been  the  adviser  of  the  Crown 
•on  this  occasion,  he  should  have  said,  **  by 
all  means  let  the  inquiry  take  place. "  The 
inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  had  been  productive  of  very 
great  public  benefit,  and  he  thought  that 
now  proposed  Would  also  be  attended  with 
good  results.  There  might  be  in  the 
minds  of  some  a  delicacy  about  showing 
accounts;  but  there  ought  to  be  no  deli- 
•cacy;  they  were  public  accounts.  The 
House  had  a  right  to  know  how  the  accu- 
mulating funds  paid  to  the  trustees  were 
'invested,  and  how  they  were  applied.  In 
onejear  those  had  amounted  to  41,0001., 


in  another  to  12,0001.,  in  another  to  7,000^ 
They  knew  what  took  place  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Qeorge  IV.  *8  minority.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  he  believed, 
was  misapplied,  and  never  accounted  for. 
The  House  ought  to  be  vigilant  that  no 
portion  of  the  property  was  misapplied, 
and  the  public  had  a  right  to  know  how  it 
was  applied,  looking  at  the  call  that  would 
be  made  upon  them  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  came  of  age.  He  thought  the  Go- 
vernment, by  consenting  to  lay  the  ac- 
counts before  the  House,  had  opened  the 
door  to  any  inquiry,  and  afforded  opportu- 
nity for  discussion.  As  an  instance  of  the 
necessity  there  was  for  giving  due  atten* 
tion  to  this  subject,  he  might  mention  the 
tin  duties,  which  formerly  yielded  a  sum  of 
15,000{.  to  16,000/.,  and  were  paid  by  the 
mining  proprietors  of  the  Dnchy  of  Corn- 
wall. All  at  once  he  found  a  Bill  brought 
in  by  which  they  had  been  relieved  of  that 
impost,  and  the  amoant  was  placed  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  said,  as  the  in- 
quiry into  the  management  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  over  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  preside,  had  been  alluded  to,  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Gro- 
vemment  for  the  very  abundant  informa- 
tion they  had  laid  before  the  Committee. 
He  was  unable  to  give  his  assent  to  the 
Motion  now  submitted  to  the  House.  If 
anything  had  struck  him  more  forcibly 
than  another  in  connection  with  the  in- 
quiry in  which  he  was  engaged  it  was  this, 
that  of  all  the  institutions  in  the  world  the 
House  of  Commons  appeared  to  be  the 
worst  steward  of  the  property  placed  under 
their  charge.  He  would  not  inquire  into 
the  reasons  why  or  how;  but  had  that  pro- 
perty beem  more  diligently  looked  into,  and 
had  it  been  placed  in  pure  hands,  he  be- 
lieved they  would  have  found  much  less  to 
complain  of.  With  respect  to  encroach- 
ments made  on  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
though  it  might  have  been  oppressive  in 
former  times,  it  appeared  to  him  that  in 
modem  times  the  Crown  had  been  more 
sinned  against  by  the  neighbouHng  proprie- 
tors, than  the  neighbouring  proprietors 
were  sinned  against  by  the  Crowns  The 
present  resolution  was  drawn  up  in  a  way 
which  might  lead  to  the  impression  that 
the  managers  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
had  been  oppressive  to  the  tenants;  but 
he  firmly  believed  that  they  had  done  no 
more  than  their  duty  to  their  employers, 
as  the  steward  of  any  private  estate  might 
\iV9^  ^OTv^.    ^\\3Dk  T^<9»^^i)i^\.  \iCi  iVie  creation 
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whether  the  mode  of  managing  the  property 
was  fair  asregarded  the  tenants,  he  thought 
it  one  which  a  Committee  of  the  House 
should  not  entertain. 

lim.  STANFORD  thought  it  impossihle 
to  grant  the  Committee,  as  it  would  he  to 
confound  the  distinction  between  public 
and  private  property. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

SUPPLY— ORDNANCE  ESTIMATES. 
CoLomsL  ANSON  said,  he  very  much 
regretted  that  he  had  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  forward  the  Ordnance  Es- 
timates in  weir  regular  course,  and  that 
he  was  now  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
unusual  proceeding  of  asking  the  House  to 
vote  a  sum  of  money  on  account,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  those  branches  of  ex- 
penditure which  might  come  into  course  of 
payment  after  the  close  of  the  financial 
year.  This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
stated  that  he  thought  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  those  estimates  ^ould  be 
brought  forward  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Session.  He  admitted  that  there  was  very 
great  inconvenience  in  the  delay  which 
had  taken  place.  It  was  inconvenient  to 
the  Qovemment,  to  the  department,  and,r 
he  believed  he  might  add,  to  the  House. 
But  however  desirous  the  GovemmoDt 
might  be  to  get  through  the  public  busi- 
ness, and  however  anxious  the  department 
might  be  to  have  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  be  enabled  to  carry  on 
those  services  placed  more  immediately 
under  its  control,  the  House  must  be 
aware  that  there  were  circumstances  which 
the  Government  could  not  control,  which 
might  occasionally  intervene  to  prevent 
business  of  importance  being  brought  for- 
ward, from  the  time  occupied  by  debates 
on  other  subjects,  and  also  by  measures 
introduced  by  independent  Members  of 
that  House  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
Government.  He  only  mentioned  this  to 
prove  that  the  Govemniient  was  not  at  all 
to  blame,  and  that  the  department  was  not 
at  all  accountable  for  the  delay  that  had 
taken  place,  and,  also,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  this  unusual  proceeding  before 
any  general  statement  had  been  made  of 
the  services  to  be  provided  for  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  be  incurred.*  The  House  was 
aware  that  no  funds  were  available   for 

fublic  services,  unless  sums  were  provided 
y  votes  on  account  after  the  termination 
of  the  financial  year;  and  as  this  would 
take  place  during  the  recess,  and  some  ac- 
counts must  he  paid  at  that  time,  it  would 


be  evident  to  the  House  that  the  course 
now  adopted  was  unavoidable.  He  was  as 
conscious  as  any  one  of  the  very  deep  in- 
terest taken  by  that  House  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  public  expenditure,  and  he 
felt  he  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the 
department  he  represented  in  that  House 
if  he  were  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of 
the  details  of  these  matters  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
agree  in  the  propriety  of  the  course  he  now 
took,  and  that  they  would  give  him  their 
permission  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman  certain  votes  on  account,  amount- 
ing to  about  600,000Z.  in  the  aggregate^ 
to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  provide  for  the 
services  which  would  come  into  course  of 
payment  at  the  close  of  the  financialyear. 
He  had  the  permission  of  his  noble  rriend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  to  say,  that 
on  the  first  day  of  supply  after  the  recess 
the  Ordnance  Estimates  would  be  brought 
forward,  when  ample  opportunity  wouldbe 
afforded  of  discussing  them.  He  should 
now  place  the  votes  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman. 

On  the  first  Vote  for  60.000^.,  on  ac- 
count. Ordnance  Military  Corps. 

Mr.  HUME  observed,  that  as  the  hen. 
and  gallant  Member  had  very  properly  re- 
served hb  general  statement^  and  these 
votes  were  proposed  merely  to  enable  the 
Government  to  carry  on  the  service  of  that 
department,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  defer 
any  observations  he  might  wish  to  make 
on  the  subject  until  the  estimates  came 
regularly  before  the  House. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  stated,  in  reply  toi 
Mr.  B.  Osborne,  that  on  the  tbrui  night 
after  the  recess  the  Ordnance  Estimates 
would  be  placed  first  in  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, and  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  South  Staffordshire  would  en- 
ter into  a  full  explanation. 

Mr.  SPOONER  thoi^ht  this  arrange- 
ment would  be  inconvenient;  for  it  was 
desirable  that  these  estimates  should  be 
discussed  in  a  full  House,  and  it  was  pro- 
bable that  for  the  first  day  or  two  after 
Parliament  met  many  Members  might  be 
detained  in  the  country  by  their  duties  at 
quarter-sessions. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  was  ready  to  ad- 
mit the  inconvenience  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  if  he  were  to  accede 
to  the  various  requests  that  were  made  to 
him,  much  of  the  public  time  would  be 
lost.  He  had  postponed  several  measures 
which  were  to  have  been  brought  forward  * 
iO-n\g\xt*,  SXkd  \i  \ife  siMA  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^ix^ 
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night  after  the  recess,  two  would  he  lost, 
so  far  as  important  Government  husiness 
was  concerned. 

The  Vote  was  then  agreed  to,  as  were 
also  the  following  Votes  on  account: — 

j(2.)  100,0002.,  on  account,  Commissa- 
riat and  Barrack  Supplies. 

(3.)  20,0002.,  on  account.  Ordnance 
Office. 

(4.)  60,000Z.,  on  account.  Ordnance 
Estahlishments. 

(5.)  50,0002.,  on  account,  Wages,  Ar- 
tificers, and  Lahourers. 

(6.)  100,0002.,  on  account,  Ordnance 
Stores. 

(7.)  150,0002.,  on  account,  Ordnance 
Works  and  Repairs. 

(8.)  20,0002.,  on  account.  Scientific 
Branch. 

(9.)  40,0002.,  on  account.  Non-effective 
Ordnance  Services. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  he  reported  To-morrow, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Monday  8th 
April. 

CHIEF  JUSTICES'  SALARIES  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  said,  he  had  in- 
tended to  move  an  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee "that  they  have  power  to  make 
provision  for  the  prospective  reduction  of 
the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the 
Vice-Chanc^lors,  the  Chief  Baron,  and  all 
the  Puisne  Judges;*'  hut  in  consequence  of 
the  notice  given  hy  the  nohle  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  of  his  intention 
to  propose  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  these  suhjects^ 
he  (Mr.  Christopher)  would  not  press  his 
Motion.  He  wished,  however,  to  ask  the 
nohle  Lord  whether,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  thought  it  advisable  to  press 
the  present  Bill,  because  if  the  House  ac- 
quiesced in  all  its  enactments  the  proposed 
Committee  would  be  prevented  from  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  salaries  of  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  and  of  any  other  legal  or  diplo- 
matic functionaries  who  might  be  appoint- 
ed before  the  Committee  made  their  re- 
yort.  It  appeared  that  the  Lord  Chief 
ttstice  Denman  had  been  entitled,  under 
•an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  receive  during 
the  time  he  held  that  office  a  salary  oi 


10,0002.  a  year.  Lord  Denman,  however, 
was  one  who  would  never  place  his  own 
personal  interest  at  variance  with  the  pub- 
lic good,  ftnd  he  willingly  agreed  to  forego 
his  right,  and  to  receive  a  salary  of  8,0002. 
a  year.  He  (Mr.  Christopher)  could  not 
conceive  why  the  present  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice should  not  a^ee  to  some  similar  ar- 
rangement; and  he  thought  that  till  Par- 
liament had  decided  what  the  future  re- 
muneration of  these  officers  should  be,  it 
would  be  decorous  in  the  present  Lord 
Chief  Justice  to  be  satisfied  with  the  sal- 
ary received  by  Lord  Denman,  subject  to 
the  future  control  of  Parliament  with  re- 
gard to  any  alteration  that  might  be 
made. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  this 
seemed  to  him  an  occasion  which  ought 
not  to  be  lost  for  fixing  the  salary  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  Lord 
Denman  took  that  office  with  an  under- 
standing that  the  salary  should  be  6,0002. 
a  year;  but  the  only  record  of  the  under- 
standing was  contained  in  a  Treasury  mi- 
nute. Some  time  afterwards.  Lord  Broug- 
ham stated  that  he  considered  the  principle 
of  such  an  arrangement  was  objectionable; 
and  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  thought  that  noble 
Lord  was  right  in  observing  that  a  Trea- 
sury minute,  which  might  be  revoked  or 
altered  at  any  time,  should  not  be  the  au- 
thority for  the  amount  of  salary  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  that  if  that  officer 
should  resign,  and  claim  the  full  legal 
salary,  there  should  be  a  legal  power  to 
resist  such  a  claim.  In  the  case  of  a  man 
of  the  high  and  unsullied  integrity  of  Lord 
Denman,  no  practical  objection  to  the  plan 
which  had  been  adopted  could  arise;  but 
he  thought  that,  in  principle.  Lord  Broug- 
ham's objection  was  well  founded,  and  the 
Government  wished  therefore  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  making  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement by  law  upon  the  subject.  If 
they  were  to  wait  till  the  inquiries  of  the 
Committee,  which  might  be  very  protract- 
ed, were  completed,  there  would  still  re- 
main to  Lord  Denman  and  his  executors 
the  legal  right  of  claiming  the  full  salary 
allowed  by  law  from  the  time  when  that 
noble  Lord  accepted  the  office.  He  thought 
the  House  would  agree  that  it  was  desira- 
ble to  alter  such  a  state  of  things,  and  he 
therefore  took  the  opportunity  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  Lord  Chief  Justice  to 
introduce  this  Bill.  He  had  consulted 
Lord  Denman  himself,  and  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor,  as  to  the  fit  amount  of 
ftsVax^  \  \\ivj  ^«tfe  ViqOsl  ^C    q^voIqu  that 
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8,0001.  a  year  woald  be  a  sufficient  sum,  1  thought  the  amount  proposed  to  be  giren 


and  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  given  notice 
to  Lord  Campbell  of  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  to  regulate  the  salary  at  that 
amount.  So  far,  therefore.  Lord  Camp- 
bell had  had  notice  that  8,000{.  a  year 
would  be  the  salary  proposed  by  the  Go- 
Termnent  while  he  held  the  office.     The 


much  too  large,  he  was  determined  to 
divide  against  it  in  Committee,  even  if  he 
were  to  go  into  the  lobby  alone. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  question 
whether  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  were 
too  great  or  too  small ;  this — which  was 


hon.  Member  for  North  Lincolnshire  had  >  not  the  question  now — would  come  before 
suggested  that  persons  who  were  appointed  ,  the  Committee.  But  he  apprehended  that 
to  offices  while  the  Committee  was  sitting  j  the  law  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cirences- 
should  take  those  offices  subject  to  such  :  ter  was  not  correct ;  it  would  be  a  national 
reductions  as  might  be  made  on  the  report  |  misfortune  indeed  if  the  case  were  as  he  had 
of  the  Committee  ;  and,  understanding  stated  it,  and  were  so  to  remain.  In  the 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  mean  such  reduc- ;  instance  of  private  individuals,  a  person 
tions  as  might  be  made  under  the  authority  ;  with  power  to  grant  a  sum  out  of  the 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  he  (Lord  J.  i  estate  of  another  might  grant  a  less  sum  ; 
Russell)  considered  that  the  proposal  was  but  if  that  rule  applied  under  this  statute, 
fair  and  reasonable.  a  Government  could  reduce  the  salary  of 

Mb.  mulling S  thought  this  Bill  any  Judge  who  offended  them;  whereas  the 
ought  not  to  be  pressed.  The  noble  Lord  leading  object  of  the  Acts  upon  this  sub- 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  told  ject  was  to  make  the  Judges  totally  inde- 
ihe  House  that  recent  appointments  were   pendent  of  the  Crown.     The  2nd  and  3rd 


William  IV.  ran  thus  : — 
"  It  shall  bo  lawful  for  Ilii  Majesty  to  grant  the 


made  subject  to  such  reductions  as  Par- 
liament,   on    consideration,   might    think  _ 

just.  The  Bill  was  wholly  unnecessary  in  i  several  and  respective  annual  safaries  hereinaaer 
order  to  guard  against  any  claim  on  the  '  specified  to  the  Judges  hereinafter  enumerated — 
part  of  Lord  Denman   to  the   2,000i.  a   ('l^*'  "  *o  ^7)  ^  ^*»«  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 


year;  for  the  Act  2  and  3  William  IV., 


of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster  10,0002.," 


c.  116,  was  simply  permissive  ;  it  did  not  j  and  so  on.  The  Crown,  therefore,  could 
fix  the  salary  at  10,000^  a  year,  and  the  not  appoint  any  Chief  Justice  upon  con- 
agreement  with  Lord  Denman  and  Lord .  dition  that  he  should  have  a  right  to 
Campbell  was  binding.  The  Act  autho-  >  10,0002.  a  year,  and  no  more.  This  was  a 
rised  the  Crown  to  grant  a  salary  of  Parliamentary  power  to  grant  10,0002. 
10,000^  a  year ;  but  if  any  one  had  and  no  other  salary;  the  words  were  not 
power  to  grant  10,000i.  a  year  out  of  the  |  •*  a  sum  not  exceeding  10,0002.  a  year." 
estate  of  another,  a  grant  of  8,0002.  or  It  was  easy  to  say  that  Lord  Denman  or 
6,0002.  a  year  would  be  a  valid  execution  •  his  executor  would  never  make  a  claim  for 
of  the  Dower.  The  law  was  so  laid  down  2,0002.  a  year;  but,  suppose  his  will  were 
in  Sugden  "On  Powers."  In  Lord  Den- 1  silent  upon  the  subject,  would  not  the 
man's  appointment,  with  a  salary  of  8,0002.  [  executor  be  personally  liable  if  he  gave  up 
a  year  attached  to  his  office,  the  country  I  the  claim  ?  This  measure,  therefore,  was 
had  a  full  protection  against  any  claim  to  '  necessary. 

more.  But  if  this  Bill  should  pass,  the  |  Mr.  HUME  did  not  think  the  law  of 
proposed  Committee  would  not  be  likely ;  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  the  Member 
to  feel  at  liberty  to  touch  salaries  so  re- ,  for  Cirencester  correct,  as  the  Act  of  Par- 
cently  fixed.  Yet  these  salaries  were  very  \  liament  said  that  the  salary  shall  be 
much  larger  than  they  ought  to  be.  As  '  10,0002. ;  but  if  this  Bill  were  necessaiy 
to  what  was  said  about  barristers  making  to  prevent  any  possible  claim  that  might 
more  at  the  bar,  the  most  successful  nisi  j  be  hereafter  put  forward  by  Lord  Den- 
prius  advocates  did  not  make  the  best  i  man's  executors,  it  was  very  easy  to  pre- 
judges ;  these  were  generally  secured  ■  vent  the  danger  by  obtainmg  a  receipt  in 
rather  by  the  selection  of  the  learned  but ,  full  from  Lord  Denman  at  present.  If 
more  quiet  lawyers,  who  were  often  chiefly  j  this  were  done,  the  Bill  could  be  postponed, 
known  in  chamber  practice.  The  Bill  i  until  the  whole  subject  had  been  tho- 
ought  to  be  postponed  till  after  the  report  \  roughly  sifted.  He  was  glad  the  noble 
of  the  Committee,  or  the  returns  that  were  |  Lord  had  decided  on  appointing  a  Com- 
to  be  made.  He  believed  that  the  effect ;  mittec,  and  he  hoped  the  salaries  of  all  the 
of  the  Bill  would  be  to  prevent  future  re- 1  Judges  \n  ih©  latvd  'wwM  Vi^  T^<^rc^\»\V 
dttcthoB   ID   these    aahnes,   and    as    he  \  He  hc\d  mV^i^  Viaiid.  o^  t^Vwtii  ^^ii^v^V^V^ 
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obtained  in  1844,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  no  lesfs  than  402,0002.  was  paid  in 
Jndgea'  salaries,  exclusiTe  of  the  charges 
for  retired  allowances.  In  1792  the  Chief 
Justice  received  only  4,000L,  and  the 
Puisne  Judges  2,5002. ,  and  it  was  not 
until  1825  that  the  present  salary  was 
fixed.  Judges  were  the  last  persons  in 
the  country  that  he  would  place  under 
inadequate  salaries;  but  he  beliered  the 
time  had  arrived  when  every  salary  in  the 
country  must  be  reduced.  By  the  return 
to  which  he  had  just  referred,  it  appeared 
that  the  salaries  paid  to  retired  Judges 
was  67,0002.  That  was  paid  out  of  what 
was  called  the  suitors'  fund;  but  that  fund 
was  as  much  public  money  as  the  unclaim- 
ed dividends,  and  he  did  not  know  why  it 
had  not  been  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament  before  this.  He  hoped 
the  retiring  allowances  would  be  brought 
before  the  Committee.  The  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  stated 
last  Session  that  all  new  appointments 
should  be  subject  to  such  reductions  and 
alterations  as  might  be  made  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  therefore  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  lately  accepted  the  office  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  was  bound  by  that  arrange- 
ment. He  was  satisfied  that  this  Bill  was 
altogether  premature,  and  he  trusted  that 
it  would  not  be  pressed  forward  at  this 
moment. 

Mb.  v.  smith  said,  he  entertained  no 
doubt  but  that  the  law  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Solicitor  General  was  perfectly  correct; 
but  in  that  case,  what  an  instance  of  negli- 
gence did  it  not  exhibit  against  the  Go- 
vemment  and  all  preceding  Governments 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  because  it 
appeared  that  if  Lord  Denman  had  died  at 
any  time  during  that  period,  his  executors 
might  have  claimed  the  full  amount  of  his 
salary*  He  considered  that  the  salary  in 
all  such  Cases  should  be  fixed,  and  that 
there  oUght  to  be  no  bargaining  between 
the  Qoveniment  and  lawyers  looking  for 
appointments.  Such  an  arrangement  could 
not,  however,  have  been  made  with  a  nobler 
natui'e  than  Lord  Denman.  He  thought  it 
was  premature  to  decide  on  what  the  sal- 
aries of  future  Chief  Justices  ought  to  be, 
until  the  Committee  investigated  the  sub- 
ject; and  if  now  called  upon  to  give  a  vote 
on  the  point,  he  felt  unable  to  decide  whe- 
ther 8,0002.  was  the  proper  amount  to  give 
ot  ilot.  He  hoped  that  the  Committee  that 
was  to  be  appointed  would  not  be  restricted 
in  their  inquiries  to  the  salaries  of  the 
Judges  alone,   because  th^re  were  many 
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salaries  put  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund 
which  ought  to  be  upon  the  estimates.  As 
he  understood  from  his  noble  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  that  all  sal- 
aries, as  the  offices  became  vacant,  would 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  —  an  announcement  that  had 
given  him  great  satisfaction — he  thought, 
in  consistency  with  that  arrangement,  the 
Bill  ought  not  to  be  pressed  further  to- 
night. 

Mr.  turner  did  not  think  any  debate 
should  take  place  on  the  question  before 
the  House,  but  trusted  the  House  would 
excuse  his  saying  a  few  words,  as  he  hap- 
pened to  differ  from  the  hoo.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Cirencester,  and  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  General. 
He  apprehended  the  words  of  the  Act 
had  an  imperative  and  not  a  discretionary 
application,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Cirencester  seemed  to  suppose, 
and  that  the  Crown  was  most  clearly  bound 
to  grant  the  salary  mentioned  by  the  words, 
"it  shall  be  lawful,"  &c.  With  great 
deference  to  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Solicitor  General,  he  differed  from  him 
as  to  there  being  any  danger  from  the  exe- 
cutors of  Lord  Denman  applying  for  the 
arrears  of  salary.  No  executor  would  be 
heard  in  any  court  of  justice  with  sueh  a 
claim  after  Lord  Denman  had  received  his 
salary  for  so  many  years;  and,  entertain- 
ing as  he  did  such  an  unqualified  high 
opinion  of  the  honour,  honesty,  and  up- 
right character  of  that  noble  Lord,  he  was 
sure  that  if  such  an  idea  could  cross  his 
mind  as  that  his  executors  could  make  a 
claim  against  the  country  for  that  which 
he  (Lord  Denman)  had  not  asked,  the  first 
thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  insert  a 
clause  in  his  will  to  preclude  them  from 
doing  so.  No  man's  honour  or  character 
could  stand  higher,  and  he  had  brought  the 
bench  and  the  bar  of  England  to  a  pitch 
of  reputation  which  would  carry  his  name 
down  to  remote  posterity.  He  could  not 
sit  down  without  correcting  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  that  the 
Suitors*  Fee  Fund  in  Chancery  was  public 
money.  That  fund  was  the  floating  balance 
of  suitors'  money  paid  into  court  but  not 
employed,  and  belonged  as  little  to  the 
public  as  to  the  hon  Gentleman's  balance 
at  his  banker's.  As  to  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Lord,  he  was  in  a  great  dilemma. 
He  felt  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
the  Committee  reducing  the  salaries  of  the 
other  Judges,  if  the  salaries  of  the  Chief 
Justices  were  fixed  by  the  House  at  the  pre- 
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MBt  inomeni.  He  owned  a  disinclination 
to  go  on  with  the  Bill  unless  the  noblo 
Lord  left  out  so  much  of  it  as  referred  to 
the  LfOrd  Chief  Justice  of  the  Gomroon 
Pleas  to  %  future  occasion. 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  explained,  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  leave  out  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  referred  to  the  salary  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  as  it 
would  properly  come  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  convenient  to  leave  the  salary 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
on  the  understanding  on  which  it  bad  rested 
80  many  years  with  Lord  Dcnman,  and, 
therefore,  must  ask  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  on  that  portion. 

Ma.  HENLEY  said,  the  question  was 
then  narrowed  to  the  salary  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  He  never  could  before  un- 
derstand the  breathless  haste  with  which  it 
was  attempted  to  settle  this  question,  that 
had  rested  quietly  for  the  last  eighteen 
jean;  but  now  he  thought  the  whole  mat* 
ter  was  too  transparent,  the  real  reason 
being  to  fix  the  salary  of  8,000t.  to  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  could  not 
see  any  other  reason  for  going  on  with  the 
Bill.  If  there  was  no  covert  motive,  would 
it  not  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  noble 
Lord  himself>  as  well  as  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country,  to  find  that  his  salary  had 
gone  through  the  ordeal  of  that  Committee, 
which  the  Government  admitted  all  other 
officers  ought  to  go  through  ?  He  confess- 
ed he  saw  no  reason  why  the  appointment 
of  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  to  be 
treated  otherwise  than  as  a  prospective  ap- 
pointment, when  the  wax  was  hardly  cold 
on  the  seal  of  his  patent;  and  he  woidd  ask 
in  what  position  would  the  other  Judges  of 
the  Courts  be,  if  the  Committee  were  to  re- 
commend that  their  salaries  were  to  be  re- 
duced, while  the  salary  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  was  not  to  be  touched  ?  He  should 
certainly  vote  for  the  postponement  of  the 
BiU. 

Sir  6.  GREY  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  seemed  to  be  of 
opmion  that  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice was  to  be  excepted  altogether  from 
the  investigation  of  the  Committee.  He 
asked  what  would  be  the  position  of  the 
t)tber  Judges  if  their  salaries  were  reduced, 
while  that  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was 
•Unaltered  ?  The  answer  to  that  question 
Was,  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  would  be 
Jprecisely  in  the  same  position  with  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Picas,  and  all 
the  other  Judges,  whoso  salaries  might  be 


{ prospectivly  reduced.     He  hoped   it  was 
!  clearly   understood    that    the   Committee 
I  would  be  required  to  deal,  not  with  imme- 
I  diate  reductions,  but  with  prospective  re- 
I  ductions,  of  all  the  Judges.     With  respect 
I  to  what  his  hon.  Friend  had  said  of  the 
I  measure  resting  for  eighteen  years,  that 
was  true;  and  it  was  only  when  his  noblo 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  was 
called  on  to  look  into  the  subject,  on  the 
appointment  of  the  present  Lord   Chief 
Justice,  that  he  discovered  the  inconveni- 
ent arrangement  now  subsisting. 

Mr.  bright  thought  the  question  was 
now  brought  within  a  very  small  compass. 
After  the  speeches  that  had  been  made,  he 
was  sure  that  the  House  would  not  believe 
this  Bill  was  brought  in  to  save  the  public 
I  the  risk  of  being  called  upon  to  pay  the 
I  extra  2,0002.  a  year.  Neither  was  it 
I  brought  in  to  save  the  salaries  of  the 
I  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  be* 
cause  the  noble  Lord  had  now  handed  that 
I  salary  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
I  Committee.  [Lord  J.  Russell:  I  brought 
it  in  for  that  purpose,]  He  would  admit, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  was  so; 
but  the  important  object  was  the  salary  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  would  not 
now  give  an  opinion  whether  that  salary 
was  too  large  or  not  large  enough,  and 
that  was  the  reason  wby  he  objected  to  go 
on  with  the  Bill.  If  this  Committee  was 
intended  to  be  an  honest  and  searching 
one,  making  a  fair  inquiry  into  all  salaries, 
then  it  was  unreasonable  to  exclude  from 
their  consideration,  as  this  Bill  would  vir- 
tually do,  the  salary  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice. Imagine  that  the  Committee  were 
sitting,  and  that  that  salary  had  come  be* 
fore  them,  it  would  be  immediately  urged 
that  that  salary  had  been  fixed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  so  recently  that  the  Committee 
need  not  go  into  it.  And  more  than  this» 
if  the  Committee  were  to  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  salaries  of  the  other  Judges,  the 
salary  fixed  for  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
would  immediately  be  held  up  as  a  sort  of 
standard  of  emolument  that  would  be  fair 
to  the  other  Judges.  On  all  these  con- 
siderations he  thought  that  the  measure 
ought  to  be  postponed,  and  that  the  salary 
should  come  fairly  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENISON  said,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  some  misunderstanding  with 
respect  to  the  intentions  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  As  far 
as  he  understood  the  noble  Lord,  he  pro- 
posed by  this  Bill  to  set  at  rest  all  ques- 
tions WltVk  te&\M^\.\A\i^^^^^\iT£ASGL  %  ^\^CCSA^ 
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and  at  the  same  time  settling  that  Lord 
Campbell  should  have,  in  point  of  fact, 
8,000{.  a  year.  But  after  that  was  done, 
he  understood  that  the  Committee  would 
be  at  liberty  to  take  up  all  the  salaries  of 
the  Judges,  and,  as  he  understood.  Lord 
Campbell's  among  the  rest.  ["  No,  no!*'] 
He  begged  to  say  that  he  was  offering  his 
own  humble  understanding  of  the  ques- 
tion; but  he  certainly  understand  that  his 
salary  would  stand  in  the  same  position  as 
the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  The  reduction  would  be  pro- 
spective in  the  one  case  as  well  as  the 
other,  and  no  difference  would  be  made 
between  them  by  the  Committee.  He 
must  say,  for  one,  that  Lord  Campbell 
having  taken  his  present  office  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  should  have  8,000{.  a 
year,  he  would  vote  for  the  Bill. 

Sir  B.  hall  could  not  suppose  that 
the  idea  of  a  Committee  had  originated  in 
the  mind  of  the  noble  Lord  this  evening 
for  the  first  time;  it  must  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  Qovemment  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  perhaps  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Campbell's  appointment.  If  so,  then  he 
thought  it  unfair  that  Lord  Campbell's 
salary  should  be  the  only  one  excluded 
from  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 
They  ought  to  have  told  him  that  while 
they  conferred  on  him  the  appointment, 
his  salary  was  to  be  determined  by  a  Com- 
mittee whom  they  intended  to  appoint. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  salary  of 
Lord  Campbell  ought  primarily  to  come 
before  the  Committee.  They  were  not 
now  dealing  with  the  amount  of  the  salary; 
but  if  the  salary  should  come  before  the 
House  that  evening,  then  there  was  this 
important  point  to  consider — that  the  no- 
ble Lord  had  not)  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Judges,  resigned  an  important  profession 
or  lucrative  emolument.  He  had  resigned 
an  office,  no  doubt,  with  a  seat  in  the  Ca- 
binet, but  the  office  itself  was  neither  of 
great  importance  nor  of  high  salary,  and 
he  thought  that  was  an  element  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  salary. 
If  they  did  appoint  this  Committee,  it 
would  be  found  that  it  was  empowered  to 
inquire  into  the  salaries  of  all  the  Judges 
but  Lord  Campbell's. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  the  Commit- 
tee would  have  as  much  power  to  inquire 
into  his  salary  as  into  those  of  the  Chief 
Baron,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  all  the  Puisne  Judges. 

Sir  B.  HALL  admitted^  that  might  be 
true;  hut  as  Lord  Campbell  had  been  ao 


recently  appointed,  he  contended  that  hit 
salary  ought  to  be  treated  as  among  the 
prospective  ones  that  were  to  come  before 
the  Committee. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  as  he  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord,  all  appointments 
made  sinee  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
were  to  come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee.  He  would  ask  why  there 
was  such  breathless  haste  in  this  Bill  ?  He 
recollected  that  in  1841  Lord  Campbell 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  which 
office  the  noble  Lord  filled  for  seventeen 
days  and  three  hours,  and  for  this  the 
noble  Lord  received  an  outfit  of  1,0001. 
He  had  taken  the  liberty  since,  of  asking 
what  became  of  these  old  materials,  and 
the  answer  of  the  party  was,  he  did  not 
know.  At  that  time  there  was  a  breath- 
less haste  to  appoint  him;  and  to  turn  out 
Lord  Plunkett,  who  was  unjustifiably  turn- 
ed out.  It  was  a  real  job^-a  superior  job; 
and  he  thought  this  was  going  to  be  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  thing.  He  should  vote 
for  the  postponement. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  the  question  now 
came  to  this — was  the  House  prepared  to 
say  that  they  would  give  Lonl  Campbell 
8,000^  ?  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  so, 
and  upon  the  same  grounds  on  which,  as 
he  understood,  the  noble  Lord  proposed 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee.  The 
feeling  of  the  noble  Lord  was,  that  all 
great  salaries  ought  to  be  reduced;  the 
state  of  the  country  called  for  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  depression  which  was  caused 
by  their  recent  commercial  policy.  He 
could  not  understand,  therefore,  why  they 
should  insist  on  refusing  to  bring  Lord 
Campbell's  salary  before  the  Committee, 
when  it  appeared  that  though  he  had  been 
appointed  to  his  office,  yet  his  salary  bad 
not  been  fixed,  for  if  it  were  fixed  there 
would  be  no  need  for  this  Bill.  In  order 
that  the  noble  Lord  might  have  time  to 
consider  the  question,  and  in  order  that 
the  House  might  have  time  to  see  the  re- 
turns of  all  the  official  salaries,  he  would 
move,  as  an  Amendment,  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Committee  to  Friday  the  12th 
of  April. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  "  that"  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words  **  this  House 
will,  upon  Friday  the  12th  day  of  April 
next,  resolve  itself  into  the  said  Commit* 
tee,"  instead  thereof. 

Mr.  FORBES  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. He  thought  it  would  be  more  re- 
%^^tC\xl  to  t\i«  f^vw^  of  the  country  not 
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to  press  forward  a  measure  of  that  kind 
witD  so  much  haste. 

LoBO  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the 
House,  and  especially  the  hen.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire,  did  not  seem  to 
understand  the  present  state  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wiekshire  said,  that  it  was  verj  clear  there 
was  no  salary  fixed  at  the  present  moment 
for  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  that  the 
GoTomment  were  now  coming  forward  with 


prospectiTO  matter;  but  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Marylebone,  who  said,  that  because  Lord 
Campbell  had  been  appointed  only  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  his  was  therefore  a  pro- 
spective appointment.  The  hon.  Baronet 
seemed  hardly  to  understand  the  difference 
between  a  retrospective  act  to  confirm  an 
existing  appointment,  and  a  prospective  act 
to  deal  with  circumstances  which  had  not 
as  yet  arisen.     He  took  for  granted  that 


this  measure  to  enable  them  to  give  a  .  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  told  Lord  Camp- 
salary  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the ,  bell,  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Queen's  Bench.  Now  the  fact  was,  that  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  that  his 
there  was  a  salary  fixed  by  an  Act  of  Par-  salary  should  be  dependent  upon  the  opin- 
liament  passed  in  the  year  1832,  and  ,  ion  of  a  Committee  of  that  House;  but  the 
that  salary  was  10,0002.  a  year.  Lord  !  fact  was,  as  he  had  already  stated.  It  was 
Denman  took  the  office  with  the  under- '  true  (as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
standing  (fixed  to  a  certain  degree  by  a  I  Lincoln  had  said)  that  he  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
minute  of  the  Treasury)  that  instead  of ,  had  said  last  year,  and  this  year  too,  that 
10,000{.  a  year,  he  should  receive  8,000Z.  i  official  appointments  generally  should  be 
Now  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  would  omit  all  i  subjected  to  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
reference  to  the  legal  question  of  which  his  I  ment;  but  he  had  said  that  that  would  not 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  .  be  an  invariable  rule,  and  more  especially 
General  had  spoken;  but  he  thought  the  in  the  case  of  the  Judges.  For  he  nad  ob- 
House  generally  would  agree  that  upon  .  served  that  that  office  could  not  be  offered 
Lord  Denman 's  taking  8,000{.,  instead  of .  to  any  member  of  the  bar  if  the  salary 
the  10,0002.  which  was  fixed  by  Act  of .  were  uncertain.  Upon  the  present  ocea- 
Parliament,  that  arrangement  ought  to  sion  he  had  stated  no  more  than  that  Lord 
have  been  carried  into  effect  by  another  Campbell  thought — and  that  the  persons 
Act  of  Parliament  eighteen  years  ago  :  whom  he  had  consulted  on  the  subject 
and  some  blame  had  been  thrown  upon  '  thought — that  the  salanr  of  the  Lord  Chief 
several  successive  Administrations  for  not  Justice  ought  to  be  8,0002.  a  year,  and  he 
having  done  so.  However,  when  a  vacancy  did  not  think  that  any  Committee  of  the 
oecnrred,  it  seemed  to  him  that  another  ar- ,  House  would,  under  the  circumstances, 
rangoment  of  the  kind  ought  not  to  be  venture  to  reduce  the  salary  of  Lord  Camp- 
made  solely  upon  an  understanding  entered  bell.  If  they  should  think  fit  to  recom- 
into  between  the  head  of  the  Government '  mend  a  prospective  reduction  with  regard 
and  the  newly-appointed  Judge,  but  that  it   to  the  Chief  Justiceship,  and  in  regard 


should  be  at  once  done  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; and,  having  proposed  to  do  so,  he 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  asked  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor what  he  thought  ou^ht  to  be  the  salary 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 


also  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  of  the  salary  of  the  Chief 
Baron,  that  would  be  reasonable  and  fair  ; 
but  if  a  Committee  were  to  be  of  opinion 
that  Lord  Campbell's  salary  should  like- 


Bench.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  wise  be  reduced,  he  did  not  think  that 
thought  it  should  be  8,0002.  a  year,  and  j  Parliament  would  sanction  such  a  sugges- 
that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  '  tion.  It  might  really  be  a  fault  in  him 
Pleas  ought  to  have  7,0002.  He  then  that  he  had  not  said  to  Lord  Campbell  that 
asked  Lord  Denman 's  opinion  upon  the  |  8,0002.  a  year  was  the  salary  then  at- 
snbject,  and  he  likewise  thought  that  those  :  tached  to  the  office,  but  that  a  further  re- 
ought  to  be   the  salaries.     And  now  he   duction  was  proposed.      However,  the  sa- 


(Lord  J.  Russell)  was  blamed  for  doing 
the  very  thing  which  it  was  considered  a 
fisult  in  a  preceding  Government  eighteen 
years  ago,  not  to  have  done.  It  was 
qnite  true  that  the  proposed  reduction 
to  8,0002.  would  be  a  reason  for  the 
Committee  not  to  take  into  consideration 


lary  was  as  he  had  stated.  And  he  thought 
a  sufficient  reason  for  going  into  Commit- 
tee on  the  Bill  was,  that  if  they  made  a 
Chief  Justice,  they  ought  to  have  his  salary 
fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  by 
some  understanding  or  arrangement.  He 
thought  it  would  be  most  dangerous  if  any 


the  salary  of  the  present  Chief  Justice,    Board  of  Treasury  could  send  a  message 
and  for  their  considenDg  it  rather  as  a'>to  tYie  CVivcl  3>aA\A<^^  «X  vk^  \SkKilSk<eQ^.^  ^x^ 
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say,  at  first  they  thought  hU  salary  ought 
to  he  8,000^,  but  that  nuw  the  opinion 
was  that  it  should  he  less.  If  such  un- 
certainty would  not  absolutely  affect  the 
independence  of  the  Judges,  at  least  it 
would  be  yery  dangerous  ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, thought  that  the  House  should  at 
once  go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill.  Its 
object  was  to  effect  in  regular  form  a  re- 
duction from  10,0002.  to  8,0002.;  and  if 
any  arrangement  should  be  made  by  the 
Select  Committee — if,  upon  a  review  of 
the  whole  of  the  salaries,  they  should  think 
fit  to  suggest  that  a  general  reduction 
should  be  made — such  arrangement  should 
take  effect  prospectively  as  regarded  the 
Judges,  but  certainly  not  so  as  to  inter- 
fere with  those  who  held  the  office  at  pre- 
sent. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  that  his 
question  was  directed,  not  as  to  the  salary 
but  as  to  the  particular  appointment. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  he  had 
stated  that  Lord  Campbell  had  accepted 
the  office  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
salary  was  to  be  8,0002.  a  year. 

Sib  B.  hall  said,  that  he  did  not  say 
the  appointment  was  a  prospective  one. 
What  he  had  said  was,  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  Lord  Campbell's 
appointment  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
prospective  appointment,  because  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  Government  must  have  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  appoint  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  revision  of  all  the  salaries. 

Mb.  STANFORD,  on  rising  to  address 
the  House,  was  met  with  cries  of  *'  Divide, 
divide!*'  I  must  confess,  Sir,  that  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  ascertain  the  mollia  tern- 
pora  dicendi  in  this  House.  It  would  be 
very  advantageous  to  have  a  *'  pathome- 
ter,"  or  some  instrument  to  test  the 
amount  of  patience,  or  rather  impatience 
of  hon.  Members  at  any  given  time,  in 
order  to  regulate  one's  own  course.  But  I 
must  say,  that  this  interruption  by  hon. 
Members  who  come  down  to  this  House  to 
dine,  or  to  sup,  or  to  smoke,  or  to  sleep,  is 
most  unfair  to  one  who  has  been  for  hours 
patiently  listening  to  an  entire  debate,  and 
wishes  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the 

r)int  under  discussion,  more  especially  as 
never  trespass  at  any  unreasonable  length 
upon  the  time  of  the  House.  I  was  about 
to  observe.  Sir,  when  thus  interrupted, 
that  if  we  lived  in  a  superstitious  age,  the 
••  prodigy"  which  we  have  this  night  wit- 
nessed would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  some 
great  calamity  was  about  to  happen  to 
tbia  couatry.      The  *'  prodigy"  ia  indeed 


portentous,  of  Ministers,  and  they  Whig 
Ministers,  coming  down  to  this  House  with 
a  Bill  for  the  reduction  of  salaries,  and  to 
be  met  by  a  clamorous  demand  from  the 
Conservative  side  of  the  Hoase  for  still 
further  reduction.  I  hardly  can  imagine 
that  I  am  sitting  on  the  Conservative  side; 
but  it  appears  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cirencester  has  caught  iqi  what  may  not 
be  inaptly  termed,  '*  The  Legend  of  Mon- 
trose"— magnum  vectigal  est  wsrsimania. 
On  this  one  string  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  like  other  great  artistes,  has 
played  for  years  with  great  skill,  and  with 
every  possible  variation.  I  am  far  from 
being  enamoured  of  taxation,  or  averse  to 
retrenchment.  I  think,  indeed,  that  real 
savings,  however  small,  are  as  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  country,  compared  with 
the  gigantic  *'  projects"  of  economy  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  as  a 
penny  roll  to  a  hungry  man  is  more  satis- 
factory than  the  pictorial  exhibition  of  a 
large  loaf.  But,  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  is  a  "  great"  man,  and 
therefore  must  indulge  in  great 


"  He  doth  bestride  this  narrow  world 
Like  a  colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  cUshonourable  graves.' 


»» 


We  are  but  little  men,  and  must,  as  befits 
little  men,  be  content  with  small  savings. 
But,  Sir,  this  brings  one  to  the  real  point 
at  issue,  namely,  is  this  small  saving  pro- 
posed a  judicious  one?  It  can  only  be 
justified  upon  one  or  other  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing grounds — that  the  salary  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  is  *'  relatively"  too 
great,  or  "  absolutely"  and  positively  so. 
Now,  Sir,  that  it  is  **  relatively'  too 
great,  I  have  strong  reasons  to  doubt;  for, 
comparing  the  salaries  of  other  public  ser- 
vants with  that  of  the  Chief  Justice,  I 
find  it  only  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
the  office.  It  is  but  fair  that  the  House 
should  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  qua- 
lifications required — the  learning,  the  high 
character,  the  period  of  life  at  which  the 
office  LB  attained — an  office  also,  let  it  be 
recollected,  that  is  one  of  the  few  prizes  of 
merit  and  integrity,  and  which  unlike  the 
diplomatic  or  Ministerial  offices,  is  generally 
filled  by  men  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the 
people.  It  must  be  obvious  that  one  called 
to  discharge  such  high  duties,  such  grave 
and  onerous  functions,  should  not  have  his 
mind  perplexed  or  disturbed  by  narrow 
means,  or  the  cares  of  any  petty  household 
economy.      He  should^  on    the   contrary g^ 
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be  eoftbled  to  discharge  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality— ^to  contribate  to  works  of  charity; 
in  fine,  adequately  to  sustain  the  dignity  of 
the  office.  This  oould  not  be  done  without 
a  proper  salary,  for  this,  I  regret  to  say,  is 
a  money-worwipping  country.  ["  Oh  !"] 
Tea,  I  repeat  the  assertion.  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  a  "  rich  rogue**  though  a  Mem- 
ber of  either  House,  would  be  respected; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  neither  the  virtue 
nor  the  merit  of  a  "poor'*  man  will  ensure 
him  that  respect.  For  these  reasons  I  am 
induced  to  thmk  that  the  sum  fixed  by  this 
Bin,  which  is  2,0001.  less  than  Chief  Jus- 
tiees  were  entitled  to  receive,  is  not  one 
farthing  too  much.  I  shall  then,  Sir, 
briefly  state  my  views  as  to  its  being  posi- 
tively too  great;  this,  indeed,  is,  after  all, 
the  chief  argument  upon  which  the  case  for 
BtiU  further  reduction  is  grounded — by  being 
positively  too  great  I  mean  that  whereas  by 
the  change  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  by  the  removal  of  all  restrictions 
upon  the  import  of  foreign  grain,  1{.  ster- 
ling will  now  command  so  much  more  of  all ; 
the  necessaries  of  life,  therefore  the  sbm 
paid  before  the  repeal  of  restrictive  duties 
IS  now  too  high.  Well,  Sir,  if  this  hold, 
and  I  am  not  disputing  this  fact — then  I 
Bay  yon  must  revise  all  salaries — you  must 
reduce  all  sums  paid  out  of  the  national 
purse— beginning  with  the  largest,  the 
civil  list;  then  Her  Majestv*s  Ministers, 
not  forgetting  the  noble  Lord  the  Premier. 
Yon  must  exclude  none.  What  then  will 
be  the  consequence?  Why,  that  every 
poor  clerk  in  a  Government  oifice — every 
recipient  of  public  money — must  have  his 
pay  proportionably  diminished.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  principle,  if  based  upon  the 
increased  powers  of  purchase  of  the  one 
pound.  But  the  example  will  be  followed 
by  all  public  bodies — the  Bank  of  England 
— the  India  House,  and  by  every  company 
and  by  every  merchant,  master,  and  trades- 
man. They  will  say,  the  Government  have 
reduced  all  salaries,  so  must  we.  Well,  is 
it  not  evident  it  will  come  down  to  the  me- 
chanic and  the  labourer,  and  that  their 
wages  will  be  likewise  reduced.  [  Cries  of 
"  Question  !'*  and  '•  Divide  !**]  1  can  well 
understand  these  cries,  but  I  shall  not  cur- 
tail the  remarks  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
offer  in  consequence,  but  on  the  contrary, 
I  shall  rather  be  disposed  to  extend  them. 
This  being  the  natural,  the  inevitable  re- 
sult, where  will  be  the  advantages  of  free 
trade  ?  You  will  have,  by  one  measure, 
inoreaaed  the  purchasing  powers  of  money, 


and  then,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  such 
increase,  you  diminish  the  money  itself; 
so  that  no  man  is  one  farthing  a  gainer, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  That  hon.  Mem- 
bers, then,  on  the  free- trade  benches  should 
advocate  this  reduction,  is  indeed  surpris- 
ing, for  they  are  palpably  demonstrating 
the  fallacy  of  their  own  doctrines,  exposing, 
in  the  most  bare  and  naked  manner,  the  lie 
that  has  been  enacted,  the  gross  quackery 
that  has  been  palmed  upon  the  deluded 
people  of  this  country,  by  means  of  the 
"  great  and  little  loaf  exhibition."  That 
my  hon.  Friends,  sitting  an  this  side  of  the 
House,  might  view  this  system  of  reduc- 
tion with  approbation,  I  can  clearly  under- 
stand, because  it  will  test  the  soundneas, 
or  rather  expose  the  rottenness  of  the  free- 
trade  system;  and  I  shall  with  them  be 
prepar^  to  support  such  a  measure  for  the 
general  and  proportionate  reduction  of  all 
salaries  to  a  scale  suited  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times;  but  I  will  not 
consent  to  support  even  my  hon.  Friends 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  further  reduction 
of  one  isolated  salary,  more  especially 
when  that  salary  is  for  the  remuneration 
of  one  of  the  most  important  offices  iu 
this  country,  on  the  able  discharge  of 
which  the  life  and  liberties  of  the  people 
are  dependent,  and  more  especially  when 
the  man  who  is  almost  always  elected  to  it 
is  one  of  the  people,  raiscKi  by  learning, 
merit,  and  integrity,  to  its  exalted  posi- 
tion; because  I  don*t  think  it  a  statesman- 
like way  of  proceeding,  this  nibbling  at 
economy.  Let  it  be  done  upon  a  wide  and 
well-considered  plan;  let  it  include  all  sa- 
laries, and  let  not  this  House  be  made  the 
arena  of  petty  party  Motions,  and  still 
pettier  Amendments,  which  will  not  effect 
any  rational  object,  and  certainly  not  tend 
to  elevate  this  House  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  mulling  S  did  not  think  that 
any  Bill  was  necessary.  If  he  understood 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
meut  aright.  Lord  Campbell  had  accepted 
the  Chief  Justiceship  upon  the  same  terms 
as  those  which  Lord  Denman  had  enjoyed. 
In  that  case  the  matter  so  far  resolved 
itself  into  an  affair  of  contract,  and  there- 
fore he  saw  no  necessity  for  hurrying  on 
the  Bill. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.'* 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  100;  Noes 
51:  Majority  49. 
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Arohdall,  Capt.  M. 
AriLwright,  6. 
Bankes,  6. 
Barrington,  Viact. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bright,  J. 

Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
CUy.  J. 
CohdeD,  R. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Deedes,  W. 
Dick,  Q. 
Ewart,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fiimer,  Sir  E. 
Forbes,  W. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Greene,  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Harris,  R. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hume,  J. 


JolUflfe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Osborne,  R. 
Perfect,  R. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  0. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Ricardo,  0. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thomely,  T. 
Vomer,  Sir  W. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

TILLIB8. 

MuUings,  J.  R. 
Spooner,  R. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

On  Clause  1, 

Mr.  MULLINQS  moved  the  omission  of 
the  words  '*  and  shall,  as,"  and/*  be  deemed 
to  have  been,'*  in  order  that  the  chiuse 
might  run  thus,  **  shall  be  from  the  death 
of  Lord  Tenterden;"  and  then  said  it  was 
his  intention  afterwards  to  move  that  the 
salary  of  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice 
should  be  reduced  to  7,0002.,  instead  of  to 
8,000^  a  year. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  thought  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  general  reduction  ia 
judicial  salaries;  but  as  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  stated 
that  he  would  bring  all  such  salaries  under 
the  revision  of  a  Select  Committee,  he 
hoped  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  post- 
pone the  discussion  of  his  proposition  until 
the  report  of  the  Committee  was  before 
them.  For  his  own  part,  he  would  rather 
that  the  salary  of  Lord  Campbell  should 
be  reduced  at  once  to  7,0002.,  than  that 
he  should  have  8,0002.  now,  and  future 
Chief  Justices  only  6,0002.  He  entreated 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  not  to  press 
the  matter  to  a  division. 

Mr.  HUME  suggested,  that  all  refer- 
ence to  the  salary  received  by  Lord  Ten- 
terden should  be  struck  out  of  the  Bill, 
and  that  the  sense  of  the  House  should  at 
once  be  taken  as  to  the  future  salary  to  be 
paid  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 


Bench.     Instead  of   8,0002.   a-rear,  he 
should  propose  that  it  should  be  ffiOOL 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  he  could 
not  agree  to  such  an  arrangement  as  that. 
Mr.  FORBES  thought  the  whole  ques- 
tion  for  the  Committee  to  decide  was  with 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  taxpayer  to 
bear  the  enormous  amount  of  taxation  ex- 
tracted by  the  present  and  other  extra- 
vagant salaries.  If  for  the  last  eighteen 
years  the  duties  of  the  office  had  been  dis- 
charged for  8,0002.  a  year,  no  solid  ob- 
jection could  be  raised  against  its  reduction, 
in  the  present  altered  state  of  circum- 
stances, to  7,0002. 

Mr.   HENLEY  considered  7.0002.  a- 
year  as  ample  remuneration  for  the  du- 
ties of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.    The  noble 
Lord  who  at  present  filled  the  office  gave 
up  all  his  emoluments  at  the  bar  a  few 
years  since  to  take  office  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  for  a  tenure  of  seventeen 
days,  with  a  salary  of  8,0002.     Sir   E. 
Sugden  also  gave  up  perhaps  the  largest 
professional  emoluments  of  any  man  at  the 
baf  also  for  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  with  a  salary  of  8,0002.  and 
all  the  uncertainty  connected  with  change 
of  Ministers.      The  Government  in  I8o2 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
salary  of   10,0002.  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  8,0002.,  he  considered  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  time  were  such  as 
fully  to  warrant  a  further  reduction   to 
7,0002.    Another  reason  for  this  reduction 
was  also  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Peers,  among  whom  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tices would  rank,  had  suffered  already  a 
considerable  reduction  in    their  incomes. 
Professional  incomes  at  the  bar  had  also, 
he  believed,  been  latterly  vejy  considerably 
reduced.     The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
moving  the  introduction  of  several  words, 
which,  he  believed,  would  carry  out  more 
completely  the  views  of  the  hon.   Mem- 
ber for   Cirencester. 

Amendment  proposed,  after  the  words 
'*  shall  be,'*  to  insert  the  words,  "the 
yearly  sum  of  seven  thousand  pounds." 

Mr.  MULLING S  withdrew  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCHOLEFIELD  wished  to  know 
whether  the  arrangement  proposed  by  this 
Bill  would  affect  the  salaries  of  the  pre- 
sent as  well  as  of  the  future  Lord  Chief 
Justices? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  a  Committee  had  been  appoint- 
ed which  should  have  considered  together 
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the  sabjeot  of  all  the  judicial  salaries,  with 
a  iriev  of  consideriDg  whether  any  or  what 
reductions  ought  to  be  made  therein.  With 
respeot  to  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
he  thought  that  the  salary  which  had  been 
•greed  upon  should  be  continued  without 
redaction,  and  that  this  Bill  should  only 
apply  to  future  Chief  Justices. 

MR.  HUME  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  infonned  him  (Mr.  Hume),  in  answer 
to  a  question  put  to  him  a  short  time 
noee*  that  in  the  appointment  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  the  salary  should  be  fixed, 
subject  to  any  alteration  that  might  be 
made  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  had  stated  more 
than  once — ^he  was  not  sure  that  he  had 
done  so  upon  every  occasion — that  although 
that  might  be  the  general  rule  of  making 
aj^intments,  it  could  not  apply  to  every 
case*  more  especially  an  office  of  this  kind, 
which  a  Judge  would  not  be  likely  to  take 
upon  an  uncertain  salary. 

Mr.  HENLEY  certainly  had  an  impres- 
sion that  the  question  was  put  to  the  noble 
Lord  as  to  the  appointment  then  expected 
to  be  made  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  would  support  the 
Motion  of  the  hen.  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire, and  would  do  so,  not  because  he 
thought  the  saving  of  1,000^  a  year  much, 
but  because  he  thought  it  was  an  earnest 
to  the  country  of  what  the  party,  of  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  member,  would 
doy  if  they  were  properly  encouraged  by 
hon.  Members  of  his  (Mr.  Osborne  s)  side 
of  the  House,  who,  he  must  say,  did  not 
appear  to  treat  the  Motion  in  a  manner 
very  consistently  with  the  professions  which 
they  made  very  loudly  out  of  doors.  He 
objected  to  the  Motion  for  one  reason, 
namely,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough ;  he 
would  have  preferred  to  have  seen  the 
salary  reduced  to  5,000^.  rather  than  to 
6,000L  or  7,000{.  He  thought,  consider- 
ing  the  patronage  which  was  vested  in  the 
office,  that  5,000^.  was  plenty.  The  salary 
of  the  Prime  Minister  was  not  more  than 
that,  and  he  was  far  more  overworked,  and 
had  no  retiring  pension.  He  would  tell 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  he  had  no  right  to  make  a  con- 
tract, or  come  to  an  understanding,  that 
8,0002.  should  be  the  salary  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  when  that 
understanding  was  come  to  in  the  face  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  saw  very  little 
force  in  the  reasons  urged  on  the  opposite 
side  why  salaries  should  be  reduced  in  the 
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way  they  desired.  The  statement  was  that 
prices  had  fallen:  might  not  those  whose 
salaries  it  was  proposed  to  reduce,  also  state 
that  prices  had  once  risen  upon  them  ?  If 
this  were  not  so,  a  strong  case  would  be 
made  out  against  them ;  but  he  could  not  ad- 
mit, that,  because  prices  had  fallen,  and  b^ 
cause  there  had  been  a  cessation  of  what  the 
majority  of  the  country  had  determined  to 
be  a  harmful  and  injurious  monopoly  — 
damaging,  indeed,  the  interests  of  those 
who  had  enjoyed  it,  but  producing  great 
advantage  to  the  nation  at  large,  of  which 
one  most  eminent  proof  was  the  surplus 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  de- 
clared he  had — under  those  circumstances, 
ho  could  not  admit  that  the  liberals  or  free- 
traders were  bound  to  follow  too  absolutelj 
the  lead  of  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  par- 
ticularly when  one  of  them  had,  with  great 
energy  and  eloquence,  impressed  on  the 
Committee  that  the  very  intent,  object, 
natural  consequence  of  the  Motion,  was  to 
declare  and  avow  before  the  country  that 
free  trade  was  a  fraud  and  a  failure,  and 
that  here  was  the  commencement  of  the 
proof  by  which  that  proposition  was  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  country.  The  infer- 
ence, he  thought,  from  this  should  be,  that 
the  Government  was  to  blame  in  taking 
the  first  step  in  proceedings  leading  to 
such  detrimental  consequences.  He  was 
certainly  glad  to  see  the  Government 
taking  measures  of  economy,  for  such 
measures  were  always  useful ;  but  he 
would  not  admit  the  argument  of  the  op- 
posite side — that,  because  the  country  was 
avowedly  in  a  state  of  increased  pros- 
perity, therefore  this  reduction  in  salaries 
ought  to  take  place.  He  did  not  object  to 
the  i*eduction  of  salaries,  but  he  repudiated 
and  denied  the  argument  used  in  favour 
of  these  reductions.  He  was  sorry  to  say, 
that  amongst  free-traders  there  were  two 
descriptions — there  was  the  soft  roe  and 
the  hard  roe.  The  soft  roe  was  that  de- 
scription which  voted  for  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site whenever  an  agreeable  bait  was  neld 
out,  and  when  such  a  vote  could  damage 
the  principles  of  those  economists  who  sat 
on  his  (Colonel  Thompson's)  side  of  the 
House.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  willing 
to  leave  the  present  question  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government ;  and  he  hoped  their 
success  in  economising  would  be  such  as  to 
lead  them  to  do  more  hereafter. 

Mr.  SPOONER  observed  that  when 
prices  rose,  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  rose 
with  them.  He  thought  it  passing  strange 
that  three  weeka  i^^o  t>h«  unhU  L<^d  should 
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not  have  contemplated  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pointing  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  salaries  of  puhlic  servants.  If  the 
noble  Lord  would  get  up  and  say  that  a 
light  had  suddenly  burst  upon  him,  he 
would  perhaps  be  able  to  tell  the  House 
bow  his  mind  came  to  be  enlightened  on 
the  subject;  but  till  he  heard  the  noble 
Lord  say  that  he  did  not  contemplate  the 
Committee  at  the  time  of  Lord  Campbell *s 
appointment,  he  should  consider  that  it 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  prospective  ap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  M.  O'CONNELL  remarked  that 
only  one  single  member  of  the  profession 
had  spoken  that  night;  and  as  a  humble 
member  of  it  himself,  he  should  not  vote, 
unless  assured  by  his  learned  brethren  that 
he  might  properly  do  so,  for  cutting  down 
the  rewards  bestowed  upon  great  profes- 
sional services. 

Mr.  HUME  would  like  to  take  any 
dozen  members  of  the  profession,  and  ask 
them  whether  the  profits  of  the  profession 
were  now  what  they  were  formerly.  He 
was  informed  on  good  authority  that  law- 
yers made  only  one-third  of  their  former 
incomes;  but  taking  their  receipts  to  be 
one-half  less,  that  was  a  very  great  reduc- 
tion. His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bradford  would  look  at  a 
guinea,  but  he  would  not  take  it,  unless  it 
was  offered  by  a  friendly  hand.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  should,  however,  re- 
collect that  he  was  not  dealing  with  his 
own  money,  but  that  he  was  a  trustee  for 
the  public.  He  hoped  that  those  who  had 
been  professors  of  economy  so  long  would 
not  pause,  now  that  they  had  arrived  at 
the  threshold. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  said,  that  when  he 
was  called  upon  as  a  professed  reformer  in 
financial  matters,  he  must  beg  to  say,  with 
all  respect  to  the  Committee,  and  without 
regard  to  any  observations  which  might  be 
made  upon  his  professional  status,  that  the 
Committee  would  act  with  singular  indis- 
cretion if  they  commenced  by  cutting  down 
the  salaries  of  those  who  had  the  highest 
and  most  important  duties  to  perform.  He 
confessed  that  he  should  have  felt  a  diffi- 
culty about  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill,  but  as  the  House  had  decided  that  it 
would  go  into  Committee,  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  8,000^  was  a  proper 
sum  for  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Queen's  Bench.  Wages  rose  or  fell 
with  the  number  of  labourers  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  competitors  for  the  office  of 


He  could  find  thousands  of  gentlemen  who 
would  take  the  office  for  5001,  a  year,  but 
were  they  such  persons  as  the  House  of 
Commons  would  like  to  see  in  such  a  situ- 
ation ?  Fit  competitors  for  such  an  office 
were  extremely  few,  and  the  salaries  given 
to  Judges  ought  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  which  were  received  by  the  holders 
of  political  offices.  A  Chief  Justice  must 
be  looked  for  among  men  who  had  spent 
the  whole  of  their  lives  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  arduous  profession,  and  who,  when 
fairly  landed  in  a  high  judicial  station, 
must  still  devote  nearly  all  their  time  and 
the  best  of  their  energies  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  office.  When  he 
considered  the  duties  the  Chief  Justice  had 
to  discharge,  he  felt  they  would  not  com- 
mence wisely  if  they  commenced  by  re- 
ducing his  salary.  He  had  voted  for  re- 
ductions in  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates, 
and  he  received  no  support  in  votes  from 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  who  were  now 
so  anxious  for  reduction.  The  salaries  of 
foreign  judges  had  been  referred  to,  and  it 
was  said  that  in  some  countries  the  judge 
had  only  300^.  a  year;  but  there  was 
an  entire  disrepect  of  all  the  tribunals  in 
those  States,  and  no  person  was  satisfied 
with  their  decisions.  They  were  looked 
upon  with  the  greatest  suspicion,  but  he  did 
not  say  they  were  just  suspicions  that  were 
entertained  of  the  administration  of  justice 
in  those  countries.  There  was  no  country 
in  which  the  ermine  was  so  unspotted  as  in 
England.  For  the  last  hundred  years  or 
better,  not  a  breath  of  suspicion  had  taint- 
ed any  Judge  on  the  bench.  They  must 
not  forget  the  talents  and  services  of  those 
men,  and  they  should  consider  that  they 
gave  up  large  incomes  to  take  the  position 
they  occupied.  Though  that  observation 
might  not  apply  to  Lord  Campbell,  there 
was  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  Chief  Justice 
accepting  office  where  he  did  not  make  a 
sacrifice  in  taking  the  office.  In  his  (Mr. 
P.  Wood's)  own  branch  of  the  profession 
—the  Chancery  bar— 6,000^.  or  7,000^.  a 
year  had  been  given  up  by  persons  accept- 
ing the  judicial  office.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered that  at  whatever  sum  they  calcu- 
lated the  income  of  the  Chief  Justice,  they 
must  allow  1 ,000^.  a  year  for  expenses  of 
circuits,  and  the  hospitality  he  had  to  exer- 
cise on  circuit,  and  the  real  income  would 
not  much  exceed  the  7,000^.  a  year  to 
which  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  DEEDES   said,  that  if  anything 
were  wanting  to  convince  him  of  the  ex- 
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course  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  on  tbb  oc- 
casion,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  had  just 
sat  down.  The  salary  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  would  be  the  very  last  in  which  he 
should  wish  to  make  a  change,  for  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man in  his  opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  take  the 
station;  but  when  the  only  altematiTe  left 
to  him  was  either  to  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Oxfordshire,  or  to  support  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  uoyemment,  he 
should  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Question  put,    "  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The    Committee   divided : — Ayes    38  ; 
Noes  86  :  Majority  48. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Hume,  J. 

JolUffe,  Sir  W.  6.  H. 
Kenhaw,  J. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Osborne,  R. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  6. 
Sibtborp,  Col. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
ThompsoD,  Aid. 
Tbomely,  T. 
Vemer,  Sir  W, 
Walmslej,  Sir  J. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

TILLS  B8. 

MuUlngs,  J.  R. 
Henley  J. 


Arcbdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Batesou,  T. 
Bright,  J. 
Brothcrton,  J. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L, 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Clay,  J. 
Cobden,  R. 
Cowan,  C. 
Dcedes,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Forbes,  W. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Harris,  R. 
Hodgson,  W,  N. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hornby,  J. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Clause  be 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know»  as  the 
Committee  had  determined  that  8,000^ 
be  inserted,  whether  the  Select  Committee 
to  be  appointed  on  the  subject  of  salaries 
would  have  power  to  report  on  the  salaries 
of  the  Chief  Justices? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  s^d,  the  prospec- 
tive salaries  of  Chief  Justices  would  of 
course  be  a  matter  for  their  consideration. 
If  a  change  should  be  deemed  expedient, 
it  would  not  affect  the  present  holders  of 
these  offices. 

Sir  W.  JOLLIFFE  proposed  that  a 
clause  be  inserted  allowing  this  Bill  to  be 
repealed  or  amended  during  the  present 
Sessiou. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  it  would  be 
better  at  once  to  bring  in  a  Bill  declaring 
that  all  Acts  might  be  altered  or  amended 


pr- 


during  the  present  Session.  He,  howeyer, 
had  no  objection  to  the  insertion  of  tlie 
clause. 

Mr.  spooner  said,  on  bringing  up 
the  report  he  should  projpose  a  clause  to 
the  effect  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contain- 
ed shall  prevent  such  course  bebg  tak 
by  Parliament  respecting  the  salarij 
the  Chief  Justices  as  it  might  de 
visable.  What  he  wanted  was,  to 
provision  for  altering  the  salaries 
Judges  if  the  Select  Committee  she 
port  to  that  effect. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  cc 
sidered  on  Monday  15th  April. 

SECURITIES  FOR  ADVANCES  (IRELAND). 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  hoped, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  House  would  allow  him  shortly  to  ex- 
plain the  provisions  of  a  Bill  which  he 
wished  to  introduce  to  provide  more  ample 
and   effectual  securities  for  advances  to 

{)nrchasers  of  incumbered  estates  in  Ire- 
and,  and  which  he  was  anxious  to  have 
printed,  so  that  it  might  circulate  through- 
out Ireland  during  the  Easter  recess.  The 
House  was  aware,  under  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Commission,  the  operation  of  the 
Act  on  the  subject  had  been  very  exten- 
sive, and  according  to  the  last  report,  pro- 
perty, upon  which  there  were  mortgages 
to  the  amount  of  13,000,000,  had  come 
under  the  operation  of  Uie  commission; 
The  House  would  see  that  the  Act  ope- 
rated in  two  ways.  The  one  class  affected 
were  persons  who  had  taken  or  inherited 
estates  upon  which  there  were  not  personal 
mortgagee,  but  the  land  itself  was  subject 
to  mortgage.  It  was  very  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  that  class  of  persons  to  depress 
the  value  of  such  land,  and  then  become 
the  purchasers,  with,  in  point  of  fact,  re- 
duced mortgages  on  it.  They  would  bor- 
row the  money  to  purchase,  and  they  would 
get  the  land  at  a  reduced  value.  The  other 
class  was  composed  of  persons  who  were 
liable  for  the  payment  of  debts,  who  would 
be  severely  affected  by  the  depreciation  of 
property.  It  would  have  a  serious  effect; 
and  cause  land  to  be  sold  at  a  less  value 
than  it  really  possessed.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  circumstance,  they  had  devised  a  plan 
which  it  was  hoped  would  induce  capitalitta 
from  England  to  take  an  interest  in  theee 
sales.  Now,  supposing  we  got  purchasers 
for  all  the  land,  and  had  paid  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  these  incumbrancesi  there  would 
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then  immediately  be  persons  possessed  of 
ten  or  twelve  millions  all  looking  out  for 
investments,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
woold  be  drawn  from  odier  places  ten  or 
twelve  millions  to  buy  this  land,  and  eon- 
•tiderable  depression  in  the  money  market 
might  be  the  consequenee.  It  was,  there- 
fore, desirable  to  provide  an  easy  means 
by  which  these  mortgagees  would  be  able 
to  find  seearity  for  their  property.  It  was 
also  desirable  to  point  out  some  clear  mode 
by  which  you  might  have  a  mortgage  on 
limd,  giving  the  form  of  it  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  which  case  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  go  to  a  lawyer  at  all  pre- 
viously, but  you  would  be  able  to  get  a 
plain  and  simple  form  under  which  you 
would  be  able  to  get  a  {)erfect  security  tiiat 
■kould  be  chargeable  on  the  property,  and 
as  transferable  as  a  bill  of  exchange.  To 
attain  this,  it  was  proposed  that  there 
ahould  be  a  power  to  charge  land  sold  un- 
der the  Incumbrance  Estate  Act  in  favour 
of  persons  who  had  advanced  part  of  the 
parchase^money,  provided  the  charge  did 
not  exceed  one-half  of  that  purchase^ 
money.  A  certificate  of  the  charge  would 
be  granted  by  ithe  commissioners,  and  the 
oertifioate  woitld  refer  to  a  conveyance 
that  would  be  registered,  and  the  certifi- 
eate  would  itself,  or  a  duplicate  of  it,  be 
registered  in  the  registry  *«office.  The 
eharge  would  not  be  a  charge  given  by 
persons  who  purchase  the  land,  but  it 
would  be  a  primary  charge,  subject  to 
which  a  person  would  take  the  land;  so 
that  the  House  would  see  that  no  Act  of 
his  would  affect  or  encumber  that  property. 
When  a  man  sought  to  sell  property  in 
Ireland,  he  had  to  show,  if  there  was  a 
judgment  against  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  that  he  was  not  that  person.  The 
effect,  therefore,  would  be,  that,  under  this 
conveyance,  the  interest,  and  indeed  the 
principal  also,  might  be  made  to  be  payable 
by  instalments  in  any  manner  that  might 
be  thought  advisable.  The  amount  would 
be  specified,  and  by  reference  to  the  re- 
gister it  would  be  seen  exactly  what  lands 
were  affected.  Then,  these  certificates 
would  be  transferable  by  endorsement ; 
And  if  the  principal  was  payable  by  instal- 
ments also,  there  would  be  receipts  at- 
tached to  it  which  would  be  delivered  up 
every  time  it  was  paid.  Now,  if  these 
certificates  could  be  made  to  circulate  rea- 
dilv  in  the  money  market — and  it  was  the 
opmion  of  persons  possessed  of  the  best 
information  both  here  and  in  Ireland  that 
dMTf  rouJd— difidendi   for  the   intereat 
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should  be  paid  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  on 
receiving  some  percentage  for  the  purpose: 
and  at  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  se- 
curity of  undeniable  value,  being  of  a  Par- 
liamentary character.  The  security  could 
not  be  affected  in  any  way,  and  woiud  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  like  any  other  security, 
by  simple  endorsement,  with  proper  evi- 
dence of  the  endorsement  in  the  registry 
office.  Now,  of  course,  this  apprehension 
would  strike  everybody  in  the  first  instance 
— it  would  be  said*  this  looks  really  like 
disencumbering  land  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incumbering  it  again.  But  in  the 
first  place  it  was  not  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  change  in  anything  but  the 
land ;  it  was  no  judgment  against  the 
owner;  he  could  not  be  taken  in  execu- 
tion; he  could  not  be  affected  in  any  de- 
gree by  reason  of  this  change.  It  might 
appear  at  first  to  the  House  not  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  he  had  stated;  but  he 
was  satisfied,  when  they  examined  the 
measure,  they  would  find  that  the  ends 
were  capable  of  attainment.  Undoubtedly 
you  could  not  prevent  persons  from  bor- 
rowing money  and  buying  land,  or  from 
mortgaging  on  the  security  of  the  land 
that  they  bought.  It  was  impossible,  when 
you  gave  persons  a  Parliamentary  title,  to 
prevent  them  from  incumbering  the  land, 
or  making  charges  upon  it;  in  fact,  the 
great  object  of  giving  a  Parliamentary 
title  was  to  afford  the  means  of  making 
land  as  far  as  possible  a  mercantile  com- 
modity. Therefore  he  proposed  to  make 
a  particular  species  of  incumbrance  for 
this  particular  species  of  land;  and  this 
could  only  be  done  by  giving  a  Parlia- 
mentary title  in  the  first  place,  which 
should  be  something  like  debentures  on 
land,  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  exactly  or 
nearly  like  railway  debentures;  for  they 
would  be  perfectlv  secure,  because  they 
could  not  extend  beyond  one-half  of  what 
the  land  sold  for  under  the  commission* 
While  the  land  was  charged  with  it,  in 
case  the  interest  on  the  instalments  were 
not  paid,  the  owner  of  the  debenture  might 
go  to  the  commissioners  and  request  the 
whole  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  debenture;  and 
that  was  his  security.  To  prevent  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  such  mortgages  aa 
might  exist  beyond  the  five  years  for 
which  the  commissioners  were  appointed, 
it  was  proposed  when  that  period  expired 
to  give  the  same  powers  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  sell  property  upon  these  ap- 
plications, as  was  now  conferred  upon  the 
comn!m\!(>'n»t%«   VXiH^a  %3a^  <a  be  observed 
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that  the  commiBsioners  or  the  Court  of 

Chancery  would  give  a  perfectly  indefensU 

hie  title  to  property,  on  its  sale,  to  meet 

the  dehentures. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  leaye  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  pro- 
vide more  simple  and  effeotoal  means  for  advances 
to  purchasers  of  Incumbered  Estates  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  FRENCH  said,  that  he  entertain- 
ed a  high  opinion  of  the  legal  knowledge 
and  constitutional  principles  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  in  the  ahsence  of  a 
legal  officer  for   Ireland,  could  desire  no 
more  fitting  person  to  take  charge  of  legal 
measures  affecting  this  country;  hut  now 
that  one  so  highly  gifted,  and  standing  so 
high  in  his  profession  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Windsor  (the  Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land) was  in  the  House,  he  thought  this 
hranch  should  he  left  in  his  hands.     The 
ohject  of  the  Incumhered  Estates  Act  was, 
professedly,  to  get  rid  of  incumhered  pro- 
prietors—to  replace  them    by  men  who 
would  have  at  their  disposal  the  entire  re- 
sources of  the  estates;  who  would  he  en- 
abled to  improve  their  properties,  build 
farm-houses,  and  give  employment  to  the 
people.      For  this,  great   sacrifices  were 
made;  but  now  it  would  appear  all  was  to 
be  upset  by  the  present  Bill,  which  was,  in 
truth,   designed    to  replace    the  present 
Celtic  and  Saxon  proprietors  by  English 
purchasers,  who  were  to  be  encouraged  by 
a  new  incumbrance  of  the  land  to  buy  to 
double  the  amount  of  their  capital.     Why 
should  the  Goyemment  step  in   to  give 
these  purchasers  assistance  which  they  re- 
fused to  the  existing  proprietors?     The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,   last 
year,  came  forward  to  free  the  land  from 
legal  fetters,  and  to  make  it  a  marketable 
article  at  the  cost  of  ruining  the  individual 
Irish  owners.     He  now  proposed  to  rebind 
the  land,   and    to  remove  incumbrances 
from  the  peraons  of  the    proposed    new 
English  owners.     It  was  true  it  was  not 
possible  to  prevent  the  remorteaging  of 
lands  after  they  passed  through  the  incum- 
bered estates  court;  but  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  hand  them  over  directly  to  needy 
individuals  who  would  begin  the  world  with 
estates  dipped,  it  might  he,  to  one>half 
their  value.     Instead  of  bringing  capital 
into  the  Irish  land  market,  the  measure 
would  in  fact  keep  it  out,  for,  by  permit-* 
ting  a  moiety  of  the  thirteen  miDions,  of 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke,  to 
remain  as  a  debt  instead  of  being  paid 
down  in  cash,  it  would  prevent  the  imme- 
diate   reinvestment  of    so  much,   which 
otherwise  would  at  once  take  place. 


Colonel  DUNNE  said,  700  years  of  the 
worst  legislation  that  had  ever  been  inflict- 
ed on  a  country  ought  to  prevent  an  Irish- 
man being  surprised  at  anything;  but  he 
must  confess  that  the  Bill  he  had  just 
heard  proposed  had  surprised  him.  Ita 
object  was  not  to  relieve  the  proprietora, 
but  to  get  rid  of  a  race  the  proposera  of  H 
did  not  like.  Did  they  wish  to  drive  Irish- 
men abroad  and  to  force  them  to  aiiother 
Fontenoy  ?  He  should  oppose  the  Bill. 
It  could  not  be  brought  m  that  mght;  and* 
in  order  to  prevent  it,  he  should  move  that 
the  House  be  counted. 

Notice  taken  that  Forty  Membera  were 
not  present.  House  counted,  and  Forty 
Members  not  being  present. 

The  House  was  adjourned  at  One 
o'elock. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1850. 

MiKnrxs.l    PmiLio  Bills. — V^  Medital  Cl^iitief 
(Ireland). 
2**  Titles  of  Religious  Congregations. 

CASE  OF  MART  ANNE  PARSONS. 
Mr.  FITZROT  wished  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  with  respect  to  a  trial  which 
took  place  on  the  Western  Circuit  before 
Mr.  «fustice  Talfourd,  a  report  of  which 
had  appeared  in  the  public  journals.     Two 
persons  were  there  charged  with  causing 
the  death  of  a  young  girl  whom  they  ha>d 
obtained  from  the  neighbouring  worknottMr 
at  Bideford,  in  the  capacity  of  a  senraiii* 
The  treatment  this  unfortunate  girl  had 
received,  had  eidfiied  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion and  horror  in  the  breast  of  every  pep- 
son  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
affair;  but  through  (iome  informality  or  le- 
gal technicality  in  the  proceedings,  the 
perpetrators  of  thesei  horrora  had  totally 
escaped  punishment.     In  the  oonrae  of  the 
proceedings  an   allegation  was  made,  or 
rather  not  denied,  that  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  at  Bideford,  Thomas  Sumam* 
had  not  only  failed  to  discourage,  but  had 
actually  excited  and  encouraged,  these  twe 
monsters  to  further  barbarities,  if  posaible, 
towards  this  unfortunate  girl.     So  much 
so,  that  upote  one  oocHsion,  when  the  poor 
girl  was  unable  to  Oarry  a  pail  in  conse- 
quence of  the  barbarities  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  her,  the  workhouse  master, 
when  informed  of  her  inability  to  do  sa^ 
I  brutally  said,  thai  *«  \\mX^^^  ^sxw6v^>s«t^ 
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house;  but  he  refused  to  state  what  were 
the  expressions  which  he  actually  made 
use  of.  The  question  which  he  wished  to 
put  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  whe- 
ther any  directions  had  been  given,  or,  if 
not  already  given,  whether  any  were  in- 
tended to  be  given,  for  a  more  searching 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  workhouse  with  respect  to  these 
transactions  ? 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  that  so  long  as  the 
subject  was  before  the  ordinary  criminal 
tribunals  of  the  country,  the  Poor  Law 
Board  considered  that  it  would  have  been 
unbecoming  to  have  taken  any  steps  in  the 
matter.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  had 
received  a  report  of  the  trial,  they  thought 
it  right,  in  the  exercise  of  the  general 
authority  possessed  by  the  Board  over  the 
masters  of  workhouses,  to  direct  the  full- 
est and  most  searching  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  workhouse  master  of  Bide- 
ford,  as  connected  with  the  transaction. 
He  would  assure  the  hon.  Member  tbat 
that  inquiry  should  be  proceeded  with 
without  delay. 

ENCROACHMENTS  ON  THE  GREEN 

PARK. 
ViscouHT  DUNCAN,  referring  to  the 
question  under  this  head>  which  he  had 
put  yesterday  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  moved  for 
a  copy  of  any  application  for  permission  to 
build  walls  in  the  Green  Park,  in  front  of 
Bridge  water-house;  also  any  minutes  or 
other  documents  relating  to  the  gardon 
attached  to  Bridgewater-housc,  which  had 
been  passed  or  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests. 
He  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  explain,  with 
regard  to  this  Motion>  that  it  was  by  no 
means  a  personal  matter,  nor  was  it  in 
luiy  way  intended  to  reflect  upon  the  Earl 
who  was  immediately  concerned.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  encroachment  on  the  Green 
Park  was  made  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  noble  Earl,  but  it  was  made  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  architect,  who  was  anxi- 
ous  to  make  an  Italian  garden  before  the 
house.  He  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  architect  of  the  Woods  and  Fo- 
rests had  not  yet  made  his  report  on  this 
subject,  because  it  convinced  him  that  any 
party  might  make  encroachments  on  the 
Green  Park,  and  a  number  of  weeks  would 
elapse  before  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  could  take  any  notice  of  it. 
The  IcMe  was  granted  in  1795,  but  it  was 
qmte  char  from  what  Mr.  Fordyce,  wYio 
WMM  ^ea  the  manager  ef  the  Grown  \auda> 


had  stated,  that  the  right  to  make  this  en- 
croachment was  never  even  contemplated 
by  the  lease,  and  really  something  ought  to 
be  done  in  this  matter,  or  the  opinion  that 
Crown  lands  consisted  of  property  upon 
which  anybody  was  at  liberty  to  make 
attacks,  would  gain  ground.  He  was* 
therefore,  anxious  to  know,  in  the  first 
place,  who  had  granted  permission  to  make 
this  encroachment,  and  to  whom  the  per- 
mission had  been  conceded  ? 
Motion  made  for — 

"  Copy  of  any  Application  for  permission  to 
build  Walls  in  the  Green  Park  in  front  of  Bridgo- 
water  House ;  also,  any  Minutes  or  other  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Garden  attached  to  Bridge- 
water  House,  which  have  been  passed  or  considered 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Migestj's  Woods 
and  Forests.*' 

Mr.  BANKES  did  not  know  whether 
the  noble  Lord  made  this  Motion  on  the 
ground  that  the  embankment  would  prove 
objectionable  or  injurious  to  the  neighbours 
who  resided  near  to  Bridgewater  House, 
or  on  public  grounds  only.  If  it  were 
based  on  the  former  of  these  grounds,  the 
Motion  was  perfectly  justifiable;  but  if  on 
the  latter,  he,  as  one  of  the  public,  must 
be  allowed  to  say  that,  so  far  from  suffer- 
ing any  inconvenience,  he  felt  great  plea- 
sure in  seeing  the  rise  of  a  palace  the  most 
splendid  and  most  perfect  in  point  of  archi- 
tecture which  could  be  found  in  this  me- 
tropolis, and  which  only  wanted  a  suitable 
garden  to  make  it  a  complete  residence. 
He  remembered  the  time  when  the  Green 
Park  was  a  receptacle  for  filth,  and 
abounded  in  nuisances;  when  it  seemed  as 
if  nobody  owned  it,  and  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  Crown  to  have  it  called  Crown  pro- 
perty. He  thought  that  the  public  were 
much  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere; 
for  gardens  of  this  description,  instead  of 
being  an  inconvenience,  were  a  source  of 
much  public  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  If, 
therefore,  it  should  be  found  necessary  to 
modify  the  terms  of  the  lease,  to  authorise 
the  completion  of  the  garden,  which  was 
all  the  palace  wanted;  he^  for  one,  was 
quite  ready  to  support  any  Enactment  for 
accomplishing  that  object. 

Sir  De  L.  EVANS  observed  that  the 
speech  they  had  just  heard  ought  to  be  re* 
garded  as  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  Motion, 
for  it  was  just  that  simple  want  of  a  garden 
to  complete  the  beauty  of  the  palace  which 
was  likely  to  prove  so  injurious  to  the 
public.  If  they  allowed  this  encroachment 
to  be  made  on  that  principle,  where  was  it 
to  evid.1     ^\k^  ^^^kji!;^  t^Q{(&T^  «.  «maU 
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neighbourhood  might  require  gardens  too; 
and  ultimately  the  Green  Park,  which  was 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  lungs  of  the 
metropolis,  would  be  diminished  to  Terj 
small  dimensions  indeed. 

Sir  6.  HALL  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire  had  complained  that  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath  had. not 
based  this  complaint  on  any  allegation  of 
individual  grievance.  Ho  (Sir  B.  Hall),  as 
one  of  the  metropolitan  Members,  had  to 
thank  the  noble  Lord  for  bringing,  not 
only  this  matter,  but  many  others  con- 
nected with  the  public  parks,  before  the 
House.  Great  complaints  had  been  made 
to  him  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  he 
had  himself  been  requested  more  than  once 
to  bring  the  subject  forward.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  that 
Bridgewater-house  was  the  greatest  orna- 
ment to  the  metropolis  that  at  present  exist- 
ed. But  he  believed  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  public  to  see  it,  if  the  in- 
tention of  the  architect  had  been  carried  out. 
Even  now,  the  wall  which  had  been  complain- 
ed of  was  as  high  as  the  railing  of  the  Park, 
or,  at  all  events,  there  was  a  difference  of 
a  very  few  inches.  Holes  had  been  drilled 
in  the  coping  for  rails,  and  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  place  on  the  top  of  the  wall  a 
railing,  which  in  process  of  time  would  have 
been  covered  with  boards  or  slates,  and 
the  public  would  have  been  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  view.  He  had  heard  of 
encroachments  in  Hyde  Park,  near  Apsley- 
house;  and  there  was  a  plot  of  ground  near 
Albert-gate  also,  which  was  formerly  open 
to  the  public,  but  which  was  now  railed 
in. 

LoRi>  J.  RUSSELL  :  All  encroach- 
ments upon  the  space  set  aside  in  the  parks 
for  the  healthful  recreation  of  the  people 
must  of  course  be  prevented}  but  in  the 
case  to  which  the  attention  of  the  House 
had  been  directed,  nothing  of  that  kind  had 
occurred;  indeed^  on  the  contrslry,  all  that 
had  been  done  was  for  the  public  advan- 
tage. It  was  true  that  as  he  was  walking 
in  the  park  some  time  ago  he  saw  a  wall 
being  raised,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  garden  of  Bridgewater-house  more 
private,  which,  if  carried  up  higher,  might 
have  obstructed  the  view  from  the  Park, 
and  impeded  the  free  circulation  of  air  in 
the  particular  locality;  but  the  Board  of 
Works  immediately  interfered,  and,  upon 
their  remonstrance,  the  intention  of  carry- 
ing the  wall  higher,  which  was  not  part  of 
the  original  plan  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,   was    immediately  abandoned. 


\ 


The  wall,  as  it  now  stood,  being  of  the 
height  of  two  feet  in  some  places,  and  four 
in  others,  offered  no  impediment  to  the  free 
circulation  of  air,  nor  obstruction  to  a  view 
of  the  gardens  and  house.  Although  Lord 
Ellesmere*s  lease  contained  a  clause  pro- 
hibiting the  building  of  a  wall,  there  was 
no  covenant  in  it  which  prevented  the  rai»» 
ing  of  a  mound,  and  therefore,  if  the  Go« 
vernment  were  to  insist  upon  the  stringent 
enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the  lease  with 
respect  to  the  wall,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere 
might  be  driven  to  raise  a  mound,  which 
he  could  carry  as  high  as  he  pleased.  In 
that  case  the  public  would  be  the  loser  by 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  bond* 
Like  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  he 
thought  the  new  house  was  a  great  orna- 
ment to  the  metropolis;  it  seemed  to  be 
built  in  very  good  taste,  and  he  never 
walked  in  the  Green  Park  without  haying 
his  admiration  attracted  to  H.  A  mao 
who  bought  beautiful  pictures  and  fine 
statues  kept  them  in  his  house,  and  only 
the  few  persons  who  were  admitted  to  kui 
society  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  them; 
but  he  who  erected  an  admirable  specimen  of 
architecture  in  a  public  place  presented  an 
object  of  enjoyment  to  all.  Far  from  find- 
ing fault  with  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  be^ 
cause  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  erect  a 
higher  wall  than  was  desirable  (which, 
however,  was  not  in  accordance  with  his 
Lordship's  wishes),  he  felt  that  the  public 
was  indebted  to  that  nobleman  for  making 
a  handsome  addition  to  the  buildings  of  the 
metropolis.  It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
him  that  any  one  could  complain  of  the  en- 
closure between  Apsley-house  and  HamiU 
ton-place.  It  was  a  scrubby  piece  of  ground 
in  which  the  public  never  walked.  The 
people  now  walked  along  the  same  naths 
which  they  had  always  used,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  once  scrubby  piece 
of  ground  converted  into  a  beautiful  shrub- 
bery. The  Government  was  desirous  of 
consulting  the  convenience  of  the  public,  as 
regarded  the  parks,  in  every  respect,  and 
in  proof  of  this  he  might  refer  to  the  weU- 
kept  footpaths  which  were  made  in  them. 
The  noble  Member  for  Bath  was  justified 
in  having  caUed  attention  to  the  subject, 
but  it  was  perfectly  clear  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  there  was  nothing  of  which 
the  public  had  any  reason  to  complain. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  the  Government 
ought  to  deal  with  the  rich  and  the  poor 
alike.     No  poor  man  would  be  allowed  to 
make  such  encroachments,  and  Ke  dx^^^fs^^ 
see  axk^  x%aMm.  "iiV^  isd^^  ^^"dSb^Xs^  ^i!^iS9P«^^ 
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in  this  instance.  These  enoroachinents 
were  illegal,  and  the  Treasury  had  not  the 
power  of  sanctioning  them.  He  thought 
the  pnhlic  were  much  indebted  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Bath  for  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  those  circum- 
stances. He  had  no  desire  to  reflect  at  all 
unkindly  upon  the  Earl  of  £llesmere>  who 
bad  shown  a  great  wish  that  the  public 
should  enjoy  the  utmost  advantage  that  he 
could  throw  open  to  them,  and  who  had 
declared  that,  after  admitting  the  public 
to  his  gallery,  the  only  injuries  which  had 
been  done  to  it  were  not  from  the  general 
public,  but  from  the  curiosity  or  careless^ 
ness  of  the  "  gents.'*  The  lease  under 
which  the  property  was  held  was  granted 
in  1797;  and  in  that  there  was  a  prohibi- 
tion not  only  for  the  wall  but  for  the  em- 
bankment. He  contended  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Qovemment  to  remove  all  that  had 
been  put  up  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
public.  The  embankment  was  decidedly 
illegal,  and  he  would  also  yenture  to  sug- 
gest that  the  encroachments  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  on  the  opposite  side 
were  also  illegal.  No  Act  of  Parliament 
had  been  passed  to  enable  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  to  make  these  encroachments, 
and  he  hoped  that  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bath  would  follow  this  Motion 
up  by  calling  upon  the  Attorney  General 
to  remove  the  existing  nuisances. 

Mr.  HAYTER  said,  he  wished  to  cor- 
rect, in  the  first  instance,  the  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
with  respect  to  Sutherland-house.  In  the 
Committee  which  sat  last  Session,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bath,  a  most  rigid  inquiry  had  been 
instituted  into  the  rights  under  which  these 
alleged  encroachments  had  been  made>  and 
it  was  discovered  that  a  great  many  nuis- 
ances had  been  removed,  without  any  pre- 
judice to  the  interests  of  the  public.  With 
respect  to  the  gardett  belonging  to  Bridge- 
water-house,  a  portion  of  it  was  the  £larl 
of  Ellesmere*B  freehold  property,  and  a 
portion  of  it  had  been  assigned  to  him  by 
lease  subsequently  to  the  report  of  179/. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  said  that 
the  Treasury  had  no  right  to  grant  a 
lease.  lie  (Mr.  Hayter)  was  at  issue 
with  him  there.  It  was  proved  before 
the  Committee  that  they  had  power  to 
grant  leases,  subject  to  certain  restrictions. 
With  respect  to  the  wall  which  had  been 
erected  in  the  first  instance,  that  was  cer- 
tainly inconsistent  with  the  covenants  of 
tbe  letuso,  and  with  the  intentionB  oi  t\x« 


Earl  of  Ellesmere.  Immediately  apon 
complaint  being  made,  the  wall  waa  re* 
doced,  and  the  present  wall  and  embank- 
ment did  not  form  any  impediment  to  the 
public  view,  and,  if  removed,  would  injure 
the  regularity  of  the  architectural  outline* 
by  exposing  a  hollow.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  admitted  that  if  the  bond  was  to 
be  enforced,  the  wall  must  be  removed,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  public;  and  if  the 
public  would  have  an  injury  done  to  them,  at 
least  it  ought  not  to  be  said  in  that  House 
that  it  was  for  their  benefit.  No  doubt 
the  public  were  entitled  to  a  nuisance,  if 
they  chose  to  have  it.  It  did  not  follow, 
because  Mr.  Fordyce  had  made  a  report, 
that  the  covenants  of  an  existing  lease 
were  consistent  with  the  observations  and 
suggestions  in  that  report.  He  had,  how- 
ever, seen  the  lease,  and  according  to  his 
interpretation  of  the  instrument,  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtfiil  whether  the  Earl  of  Biles- 
mere  had  not  the  power  to  raise  a  large 
embankment,  which    might   exclude   the 

Sublic  view  altogether.  Besides,  Mr.  For- 
yce*s  report  did  not  bear  the  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  it.  It  did  not  refer  to  the 
view  from  the  Park,  but  merely  said  there 
should  be  an  uninterrupted  view  from  the 
adjoining  houses.  Had  he  been  aware 
that  a  discusuon  would  have  taken  place 
on  this  subject,  upon  an  unopposed  Mo- 
tion in  fact,  he  would  have  come  down 
with  the  lease  and  other  documents;  bni 
this  was  manifest,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
public  injury  if  the  strict  letter  of  the  cove* 
nant  were  insisted  upon. 

Mr.  J.  S.  WORTLEY  thought  the  Go^ 
vernment  was  right  in  not  resisting  the 
Motion;  but  he  hoped  it  would  be  under- 
stood that  it  was  not  for  the  interests  of 
the  public  to  insist  upon  the  strict  right; 
for  if  the  proposed  improvement  should  be 
removed,  it  Would  be  a  great  public  injury. 
Much  had  been  said  as  to  encroachments 
upon  the  Park.  The  fact  was,  that  in 
this  case  there  Was  no  encroachment  at  all. 
There  was  really  nothing  in  issue  but  the 
question  of  a  breach  of  a  covenant  in  a 
lease.  Part  of  the  garden  was  the  free- 
hold property  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere; 
and  if  he  was  animated  by  the  curmudgeon 
spirit  of  a  desire  to  exclude  the  public,  he 
might  erect  a  wall  there  as  high  as  he 
pleased,  whilst,  by  the  terms  of  the  lease, 
ne  could  plant  trees  upon  the  other  part  if 
he  chose.  But  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  was 
moved  by  no  such  sentiments.  The  noble 
Earl  was  admitted  to  have  done  a  public 
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building;  lie  liad,  at  all  time6»  shown  him- 
self a  liberal  patron  of  art;  and  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  this  yery  building  be  had 
gone  to  considerable  expense  in  providing 
a  separate  entrance  for  the  public,  to  Tieir 
his  magnificent  collection  of  paintings.  It 
was  quite  right  that  the  interests  of  the 
public  should  be  jealously  watched,  in  order 
that  no  encroachments  should  be  permit>> 
ted;  but  if  the  Woods  and  Forests,  whe- 
ther at  the  instance  of  the  noble  Lord  or 
any  other  individual,  were  induced  to  con- 
strue the  terms  of  the  lease  according  to 
the  strict  letter,  he  was  sure  they  would  be 
doing  an  injury  to  the  public.  No  private 
landlord,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
object  to  his  tenant  malung  improvements 
that  were  really  a  great  embellishment. 

Viscount  DUNCAN,  in  reply,  said  it 
was  clear  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  was  not 
aware  of  any  encroachment  having  been 
made.  It  was  certainly  the  duty  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  or  their  officers,  who 
were  paid  high  salaries,  to  look  after  these 
matters.  But  they  knew  nothing  of  them, 
and  Mr.  Pennethorne's  examination  before 
the  Select  Committee  was  most  unsatis- 
factory in  this  respect.  He  was,  for  ex- 
ample, asked  where  was  the  boyndary  of 
the  Park  at  this  particular  point;  and  his 
reply  was,  "  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell.'* 
It  appeared  from  this,  that  the  officers  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests  did  not  know  the 
boundaries  of  the  Park.  If  they  had  done 
their  duty  he  should  not  have  brought  this 
matter  forward;  but  he  was  very  glad  to 
hear  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  say^  that  in  walking  past  he 
had  discovered  the  wall  to  be  higher  than 
necessary.  The  question  was,  whether, 
under  the  lease,  there  was  any  power  to 
build  the  wall  at  all.  In  his  opinion  the 
lease  contained  no  such  power. 

Mr.  HAYTER,  in  explanation,  said  he 
had  stated  that  there  was  no  such  power 
in  the  lease. 

ViscotJNT  DUNCAN:  Then,  were  all 
the  persons  who  had  houses  abutting  upon 
the  rark  to  have  the  same  power  ?  Was 
every  man  in  the  position  of  a  Crown  ten- 
ant to  ride  over  the  covenants  of  his  lease 
just  as  he  thought  proper?  The  provisions 
of  Crown  leases  should  be  eflTectually  car- 
ried out,  for  modification  was  highly  un- 
Gonatitntional,  and  the  sooner  it  was  done 
away  with  the  better. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  it  was  quite  clear 
there  had  been  an  intention  to  build  a  high 
wall  that  would  give  facilities  to  make 
mounds  inside,  upon  which  trees  or  shrabs 
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might  be  planted,  and  so  the  public  view 
be  shut  out.  If  this  were  allowed  in  one 
case,  it  might  be  extended  along  the  whole 
line  to  Piccadilly.  It  appeared  to  hua, 
therefore,  that  the  Government  ought  to 
take  care  that  no  advantage  be  taken,  se 
as  to  afibrd  facilities  for  the  erection  of 
mounds. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Mb.  HUME  moved  for  an  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Rcj^ 
Academy  in  each  year  since  1836.  He 
express^  his  regret  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  tbft 
Government  to  oppose  this  Motion,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  only  to  obtain  such  in- 
formation as  the  House  was  entitled  to  poe- 
sess.  The  evidence  before  the  Committee 
in  1836,  showed  that  a  fund  of  no  lesa 
than  47,000^.  had  been  accumulated  ia 
the  hands  of  the  Academy,  which  he  con- 
sidered must  now  have  increased  to  some- 
thing like  100,000{.  As  the  noble  Loid 
had  intimated  an  intention  of  providing 
the  Academy  with  accommodation  after 
its  removal  from  the  National  Gallery,  and 
a  vote  would  be  asked  for  that  purpose,  it 
became  necessary  the  House  should  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  disposition  of  the  funds  te 
which  he  referred.  The  Academy  had  had 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery free  of  rent,  from  the  public,  yet  they 
had  been  so  close,  and  so  little  attentive  to 
the  great  object  of  promoting  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  that  they  refused  to  admit 
the  public  gratis  to  their  exhibitions  for  a 
short  period  after  the  time  when  payment 
for  admissions  ceased.  The  free  opening 
of  galleries,  like  Hampton  Court  and  other 
places,  produced  an  excellent  effect  upoik 
the  public;  but  the  Royal  Academy  refused 
to  concede  any  such  privilege  to  the  publte,. 
although  they  were  located  in  a  puUie 
building,  free  of  expebse.  He  must  say 
that,  under  such  circumstatceS)  he  would 
never  consent  to  vote  a  single  shilling  ia 
their  behalf,  seeing  that  tbey  had  now 
nearly  100,000^.  of  their  own  arising  from 
the  proceeds  of  thoir  exhibitions,  umess  it 
had  been  wasted  i  nor  until  he  knew  whe- 
ther thode  funds  had  been  properly  appro- 
priated. But  be  the  sum  in  hand  more  or 
less,  the  House  had  a  right  to  know  what 
had  become  of  it,  before  any  claim  was 
made  upon  the  public  pttrse.  He  admired 
art,  but  he  would  not  support  monopoly; 
and  he  must  add,  that  he  doj^V^t^ftsL^VstedoRst. 
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sued,  had  not  l>een  more  injuriouB  than 
otherwise  to  the  mterests  of  the  arts. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

*<  That  there  he  laid  hefore  this  House,  an  Ao- 
oount  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the 
Royal  Aoademy  of  Arts,  each  year  since  1886, 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sums  appropriated 
to  salaries,  and  to  the  Tarious  general  and  inci- 
dental purposes  of  the  Establishment ;  also,  the 
amotmt  of  money  funded,  which,  in  1886,  was 
47,0001. 

Lord.  J.  RUSSELL  had  frequently 
had  occasion  to  object  to  the  produc- 
tion of  returns  of  this  kind,  and  he 
remembered  one  occasion,  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  carried  a  Motion  of  this  nature, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tamworth  induced  the  House  to  rescind 
k.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  laid  no  ground 
for  the  Motion.  He  might  maintain  all 
the  opinions  he  had  expressed,  that  the 
Royal  Academy  did  not  promote  art,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  accommodation 
in  a  public  building,  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  and  that  Reynolds  and  all  the 
great  artists  connected  with  it  were  mere 
daubers;  but  how  the  hon.  Gentleman 
could  maintain  that  the  House  was  entitled 
to  investigate  the  amount  and  application 
of  the  money  received  for  the  exhibition  of 
their  pictures,  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  did  not 
understand.  If  the  House  had  that  power, 
he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  inquire 
into  the  proceeds  of  every  exhibition  in 
London,  and  ask  Madame  Tussaud  how 
much  she  made  by  her  wax  figures— 
[Mr.  Hume  :  If  you  gave  her  a  house 
to  show  them  in,  I  would.]  If  George 
the  Third  and  his  Ministers  had  said 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  ''We  will  allow 
you  to  exhibit  your  pictures  in  rooms  be- 
longing to  the  public;  and,  in  return,  we 
will  require  you  to  give  us  an  account  of 
all  the  money  you  receive  "—that  would 
have  been  an  engagement;  but  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  evident,  then, 
though  the  House  had  a  perfect  right  to 
turn  the  Academy  out,  and  say,  *'  You 
shall  no  longer  have  rooms  in  Somerset 
House  or  the  National  Gallery,*'  that  right, 
without  such  a  stipulation,  did  not  give 
the  power  to  ask  what  sums  they  received. 
Those  sums  had  not  been  received  from 
the  public,  but  from  the  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures, which,  after  all,  were  their  own 
property.  It  was  true  the  public  provided 
the  rooms  in  which  the  pictures  were  ex- 
hibited, but  the  pictures  which  the  public 
went  to  see  were  the  property  of  the 
artists;  and  it  was  this  which  governed 
Ae  queation.    He  certainly  regretted  t\iQ 


decision  of  the  Royal  Academy  not  to  ad* 
mit  the  public,  after  a  certain  time,  with- 
out any  payment  whatever;  but  Sir  Martin 
Shoe,  to  whom  he  had  spoken  upon  the 
subject,  said,  the  Academy,  upon  consid- 
eration, were  of  opinion  that  many  valu- 
able works  would  be  injured,  and  thai 
miniatures  would  be  stolen.  His  (Lord  J. 
Russell's)  belief  was,  that  their  opinion  waa 
wrong;  for  he  thought  the  pictures  would 
be  quite  as  safe  with  the  free  admission  of 
the  public  as  with  admission  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  shilling.  But  the  pictures  being 
their  own  property,  he  did  not  see  how  the 
House  of  Commons  could  have  a  right  to 
say,  *'  You  must  show  the  pictures,  which 
are  the  production  of  your  own  skill  and 
knowledge,  and  from  which  you  receive 
your  income,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Crown 
or  of  Parliament,  for  nothing;  and  if  they^ 
are  defaced  or  stolen,  you  must  take  the 
risk."  Now,  the  House  had  no  power  to 
do  this.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  howeTer, 
would  be  justified,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  re- 
fuse to  vote  for  a  grant  of  public  money; 
and  if  the  House  should  be  of  his  opinion, 
the  Royal  Academy  must  continue  to  ex- 
hibit their  pictures  in  the  present  place, 
until  the  Crown  or  Parliament  took  it 
away;  but  the  House  had  no  power  to  ask 
for  the  accounts  in  question.  The  fact 
was,  this  was  entirely  private  property, 
and  the  House  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  it. 

Mb.  £  wart  said,  that  if  the  Academy 
occupied  a  private  building  at  their  own 
expense,  there  might  be  some  justice  in 
the  view  taken  by  the  noble  Lord ;  but  so 
long  as  they  held  a  large  portion  of  the 
National  Gallery  they  were  responsible  to 
Parliament.  Not  only  were  they  now  in 
a  public  building,  but  the  House  would 
shortly  be  asked  for  a  grant  of  publio 
money,  to  place  them  in  another  public 
building.  Did  not  these  circumstances 
render  them  responsible  to  the  coun- 
try? The  Academy  appeared  to  have  a 
double  weapon.  When  they  were  asked 
for  an  account,  they  said  they  were  a 
private  body;  but  when  they  wanted  ac- 
commodation for  nothing,  they  declared 
they  were  a  public  body.  So  that  one  of 
the  legs  of  this  huge  colossus  stood  upon 
public  benefit,  and  the  other  upon  private 
monopoly,  whilst  the  Houso  could  get  no 
accounts  in  either  one  capacity  or  the 
other.  Let  the  Academy  declare  what  they 
actually  were.  With  reference  to  the  no- 
ble Lord's  remark  concerning  Reynolds, 
\ve  wo\]^dL  qtA^  ^^^r^^  >^^\»\\.H(«&  \)At  the 
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Academy  that  made  Reynolds,  but  Rey- 
nolds that  made  the  Academy;  and  cer- 
tainly until  he  heard  better  reasons  for 
refusing  the  Motion  than  those  assigned 
by  the  noble  Lord,  he  should  support  it. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  that  if  he  felt  pre- 
pared to  advance  one  shilling  of  public 
money  to  the  Academy,  he  should  support 
the  Motion,  but  he  was  not;  and  under 
present  circumstances,  he  was  surprised 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  contemplate 
such  a  proposition.  At  the  same  time, 
he  could  not  commit  himself  to  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  as 
it  appeared  to  be  doubtful  whether  the 
Academy  was  a  public  or  a  private  institu- 
tion. But,  whether  public  or  private,  he 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that,  for  a  limited 
period,  its  doors  ought  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public.  The  objections  against  that 
course  were  absurd.  If  any  danger  were 
apprehended  to  the  miniatures,  they  could 
be  either  withdrawn  or  enclosed.  He 
wished  to  see  the  Academy  removed  from 
the  National  Gallery  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  room  was  wanted  there;  but  if 
they  were,  as  alleged,  a  private  institution, 
let  them  build  their  own  chambers. 

Mr.  ha  WES  said,  the  Academy  was 
established  by  a  charter  of  George  IIL, 
who  gave  them  rooms  in  Somerset  House 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  works.  Those 
rooms  were  afterwards  surrendered  to  the 
public,  and  in  consideration  other  apart- 
ments were  granted  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery. Did  these  circumstances  make  them 
come'under  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  ? 
Certainly  not.  They  had  never  had  one 
farthing  of  public  money.  The  Academy 
had  raised  a  school  of  art  which  was  an 
honour  to  this  country,  entirely  by  their 
own  exertions  and  ability;  and  if  anybody 
had  a  right  to  spend  their  own  funds  as 
they  pleased,  they  were  that  body.  They 
sent  artists  abroad,  and  granted  pensions 
to  the  widows  of  deceased  artists;  such 
was  the  mode  in  which  they  applied  the 
funds  into  which  Parliament  was  now 
asked  to  inquire.  This  subject  had  been 
discussed  three  or  four  times  in  that  House 
to  his  ktiowledge,  and  in  every  instance 
the  decision  was  that  the  funds  of  the 
Academy  were  private.  He  was  sure  that 
if  the  accounts  could  be  obtained,  the 
funds  would  be  found  to  have  been  dis- 
posed of  economically,  and  in  a  manner 
that  did  honour  to  the  Academy;  but 
there  were  no  grounds  for  alleging  misap- 
propriation. Parliament  having  no  power 
to  interfere,  whilst  no  public   advantage 


would  be  gained  by  the  inquiry,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  consent  to  the  Mo-* 
tion. 

Sir  B.  hall  censured  the  illiberal 
conduct  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  not  ad- 
mitting the  public  free  on  certain  days  of 
the  week,  observing,  that  although  the 
funds  of  the  institution  certainly  arose 
from  the  payments  made  by  the  public  to 
see  the  works,  and  although  the  works 
were  those  of  private  artists,  and  not  pub« 
lie  property,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Academy  occupied  and  exhibited  those 
works  in  a  building  belonging  to  the  pubHc, 
and  free  of  rent — a  circumstance  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  increase  of  their  private 
funds.  If  any  proposal  should  be  made 
hereafter  for  a  grant  of  public  money  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  he  should  most  cer- 
tainly object  to  it,  and  he  should  support 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose. 

Mr.  HENLEY  did  not  think  that  the 
hon.  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had 
succeeded  in  setting  the  question  at  rest 
whether  the  Academy  was  a  public  or  a 
private  body.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  it  was  constituted  by  charter,  and  that 
apartments  were  granted  to  the  body  in 
Somerset  House.  How  were  those  apart- 
ments granted  ?  In  perpetuity,  or  in  fee. 
If  not,  by  what  tenure  did  they  hold  them, 
and  who  paid  for  the  repairs  of  the  build- 
ing they  now  occupied  ?  He  presumed 
that  it  was  the  free  use  of  the  building 
which  enabled  or  aided  them  to  accumn- 
late  their  revenues.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  announced  publicly  in 
his  financial  statement  that  he  intended  to 
ask  for  a  grant  of  public  money  to  the 
Academy;  and  if  he  (Mr.  Henley)  was  to 
be  called  upon  to  consider  such  a  vote,  he 
should  like  to  know  something  about  the 
position  of  the  society.  The  Academy 
already  enjoyed  the  permissive  use  of  a 
public  building,  and  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  his 
intention  of  asking  Parliament  for  money 
for  the  society.  And  for  what  purpose  ? 
Because  he  wanted  the  building  the  Aca- 
demy now  held  for  another  use*  Thai 
being  so,  the  public  had  a  right  to  know 
wheUier  this  society  was  not  rich  enough 
to  build  for  themselves,  or  whether  they 
came  without  funds,  and  on  fair  gi*outid,  to 
ask  for  public  assistance.  Their  charter 
had,  no  doubt,  been  granted  to  them  for 
public  purposes.  Indeed,  it  was  alleged 
to  them  that  they  pensioned  th^  H^vdssm^  ^ 
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tiiient— objects  which  might  be  considered 
of  a  public  nature,  and  they  had  been  as- 
sisted by  the  use  of  a  public  building  in 
carrying  out  those  objects.  These  con- 
siderations, added  to  the  fact  that  the  Go- 
yemment  intended  to  ask  for  public  money 
for  the  Academy,  in  the  present  state  of 
Public  affairs,  clearly  showed  that  the 
House  had  a  right  to  know  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  looked  upon  the 
Royal  Academy  as  a  prirate  body  which 
had  had  certain  facilities  afforded  them  by 
the  public;  aud  he  could  not  see  what 
right  Parliament  had  to  require  a  return  of 
their  funds — the  proceeds  of  their  own  in- 
dustry— with  the  yiew  of  disposing  of  them, 
for  that  was  what  the  Motion  amounted  to. 
If  it  were  thought  desirable^  let  them  turn 
the  Royal  Academicians  out  of  the  present 
building,  and  let  them  erect  one  for  them- 
selyes;  but  it  was  a  gross  injustice  to  in- 
sist upon  their  making  returns  similar  to 
those  which  were  exacted  under  Schedule 
D.  He  should  resist  the  Motion,  and  the 
more  because  he  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  yote  for  a  grant  of  money  to  the 
Academy  should  it  be  proposed. 

Mr.  p.  HOWARD  did  not  think  that 
the  charter  granted  to  the  Academy  had 
constituted  them  a  public  body;  but  it  was 
not  upon  that  ground  that  he  intended  to 
oppose  the  Motion.  Considering  that  the 
nation  had  only  given  some  house-room  to 
the  artists  of  England,  he  thought  it 
would  be  unjust  and  ungenerous  to  require 
from  them  an  account  of  their  proceeds, 
arising,  as  they  did,  not  from  public  funds, 
hut  from  the  payments  of  private  individ- 
uals. He  might  quote  the  words  of 
Prior,  which  were  as  philosophical  as 
true  : — 

"  To  John  I  owed  great  obligation  ; 

But  John  nnhappily  thought  fit 
To  pablish  it  to  all  the  nation  ; 

Sure  John  and  I  are  more  than  quit**' 

He  certainly  should  not  be  able  to  con* 
gratulate  the  House,  even  if  they  obtained 
a  triumph  over  the  artists  in  such  a 
matter. 

Mr.  BtJME,  in  reply,  said,  that  when 
the  Royal  Academy  desired  to  obtain  pub- 
lic assistance,  they  came  to  that  House 
and  were  ready  enough  to  show  their  ac- 
counts, alleging  that  up  to  that  period 
they  had  only  accumulated  47,0002.,  and 
had  not  the  means  of  building  a  house  for 
themselves.  On  that  plea  they  had  been 
allowed  to  have  that  part  of  the  building 
erected  for  a  National  Gallery,  whiah  they 
DOW  occupied.    The  hon.  Under  Secretary 


for  the  Colonies  sud,  that  the  Academy 
had  not  received  public  assistance.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  seem  to  know  the 
difference  between  money  and  means.  Was 
it  nothing  that  they  had  been  gratuitonaly 
accommodated  with  a  building  equivalent 
to  a  rental  of  3,5002.  a  year  ?  The  Cotn- 
mittee  which  sat  on  the  subject  arriyed 
unanimously  at  a  decision  that  the  Aca- 
demy ought  to  leave  the  National  Gallery. 
Let  them  but  quit  that  institution  and 
build  a  place  for  themselves,  and  then  he 
would  not  care  a  pin  about  dieir  accounts. 
As  to  the  want  of  funds,  he  thought  that 
if  their  finances  had  been  propenj  man- 
aged, they  must  by  this  tune  be  worth 
100,0002. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  19;   Noes 
47:  Majority  28. 


Liit  cf  the  Atbb. 


Arkwright,  G. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Oohden,  R. 
Divett,  £. 
Duncan,  Visot. 
Duncan,  G. 
Greene,  J. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
Harris,  R. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 


Meagher,  T. 
MulUngs,  J.  R. 
Peto,S.  M. 
Salwey,  CoL 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Thompeon,  Col. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 


Hume,  J. 
£wart,  W. 


List  of  the  Nobs. 


Armstrong,  R.  fi. 
Bellew,  E.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
BUckaU,  S.  W. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Camphell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Duncomhe,  hon.  0. 
Dundas,  A  dm. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  SirD. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Ebrington,  Viset. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Farrer,  J. 
Forster,  M. 
French,  F. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
GrenfeU,  C.  W. 
Grey,  R.  W. 


Hayter,  rt  hon.  W.  G. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
Morgan,  H.  K. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
0*Connell,  M.  J. 
Parker,  J. 
Pelham,  hon.  D.  A. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Power,  N. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Somerville,rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
TufneU,  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wodehouse,  E. 

TELLERS. 

Hawes,  B. 
Howard,  P.  H. 


INCOME  TAX  (IRISH  PROPERTY). 

Colonel  DUNNE  hegged  to  move  for  a 
return  of  the  amount  of  income  tax  paid 
in  England,  and  reckoned  as  English  in- 
come, but  which  was  derived  ft'om  Irish 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Re- 
turn of  the  amount  of  Income  Tax  paid  in  Eng- 
land, and  reckoned  as  English  income,  but  whi^ 
is  deriyed  from  Irish  property,  whether  real  pro- 
perty, mortgages,  pensions,  or  property  of  any 
other  description." 

Ma.  HAYTER  said,  there  was  no  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  GoTemment  to 
afiford  such  information,  but  he  understood 
that  this  Motion  had  been  made  before, 
and  that  it  had  been  then  stated  that  there 
were  no  means  of  making  such  a  return, 
and  that  if  the  House  made  such  an  order, 
there  were  no  means  of  obeying  it.  He 
would,  therefore,  suggest  to  Uie  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  withdraw  his  Motion  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  in  the  meantime  he  would  ascer- 
tain whether  it  was  possible  to  produce 
such  a  return  as  would  meet  his  yiews. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  said,  that  this  was 
not  the  first  time  the  attention  of  the  House 
had  been  called  to  the  subject,  and  the 
Irish  Members  were  very  anxious  upon  it, 
inasmuch  as  very  fallacious  opinions  had 
for  a  long  time  prevailed  upon  the  inci- 
dence of  taxation  upon  Irmand.  They 
contended  that  they  were  more  heavily 
taxed  than  in  England.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  Irish  did  not  pay  the  income  tax, 
but  they  alleged  that  more  than  half  the 


rental  of  Ireland  had  regularly  paid  it.  He 
thought  it  was  quite  necessary  that  at  the 
present  time  the  financial  state  of  Ireland 
should  be  given  forth  to  the  whole  of  tiie 
world,  and  that  the  true  condition  of  Ire- 
land should  be  stated. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  he  oouM  not  of  course  ob- 
ject to  postpone  his  Motion;  but  it  waa 
very  necessary  that  the  true  financial  po- 
sition of  Ireland  should  be  known  at  ttoB 
moment. 

Major  BLACKALL  hoped,  if  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  postponed  the  Motion, 
it  would  be  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that,  during  the  ensuing  year  another  eo* 
lumn  or  schedule,  giving  the  required  in- 
formation, would  be  included  in  the  retams 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  HAYTER  repeated  that  no  objeo- 
tion  existed  to  give  information,  but  as  te 
the  suggestions  of  another  column  or  sch^ 
dule  bemg  added  to  the  returns  for  next 
year,  that  could  not  be  done  unless  per- 
mitted by  the  Act  of  Parliament  imder 
which  the  Commissioners  were  bound  to 
frame  their  returns. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

The  House  adjourned,  at  Three  o'doek, 
to  Monday,  8th  April. 
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A  BETTER  REPORT  OF  LORD  HOWDEN'S  SPEECH  ON  "THE 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  RIVER  PLATE  "—February  22.  1850.— VoL 
cviii.,  p.  1285. 


Lord  HOWDEN  :  My  Lords,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  remarks  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Harrowby),  and  of  others 
which  have  dropped  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  from  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen)  opposite,  and  from  the  sharo 
which  I  have  taken  in  the  settlement  of 
this  most  protracted  question,  I  feel  myself 
in  some  measuro  called  upon  to  say  a  few 
words.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  great 
satisfaction  that  the  chief  difficulty,  that 
is  to  say,  the  point  regarding  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  River  Parana  as  a  river  under 
the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  Argentine 


Confederation,  has  at  last  been  removed. 
This  is  a  ease  so  perfectly  plain,  both  at 
regards  common  sense  and  public  law, 
that  when  I  was  at  Buenos  Ayros,  had  I 
been,  a  free  agent  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  act  in  concert  with  a  colleague,  I  wonU 
have  taken  upon  myself  to  have  conceded 
this  point;  that  is  to  say,  to  have  agreed 
to  the  terms  in  which  it  was  desired  thai 
the  article  containing  the  declaration  should 
be  framed,  and  I  should  not  have  had  the 
least  difficulty,  so  long  as  two  years  ago^ 
in  concluding  a  treaty  with  General  Romu 
My  nobU  Fn^xiA  ^\a  ^^a\  ^  )i^wai^»si^ 
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Bays,  that  he  regrets  we  have  separated 
from   France    in    this   negotiation.      My 
Lords,  nobody  more  than  myself  appreci- 
ates the  advantages  of  a  French  alliance; 
but  in  this  case  1  cannot  agree  with  my 
noble  Friend  in  regretting  this  separation. 
The  French  GoTemment,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  feelings  of  a  great  portion 
of  6uccessi?e  representatiye  chambers  in 
France,  have  been  to  refuse  to  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation  the  complete  right  which 
it  claims  over  this  river;  and  at  this  very 
moment,  after  the  late  debates  in  the  As- 
sembly, if  there  be  not  a  denial,  there  is 
at  least  a  great  hesitation,  on  the  part  of 
France  to  make  this  concession.     While 
this  denial  continues,  I  take  upon  myself 
to  say  that  General  Rosas  will  never  come 
to  terms.     Had  we  remained  in  the  same 
boat  with  France,  we  might  have  gone  on 
fruitlessly  negotiating  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  trade 
and  of  our  legitimate  influence  in  South 
America,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
glad  that  we  have  taken  the  bold  and  sen- 
sible step  of  putting  an  end  to  this  most 
unwise  and  disastrous  intervention  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned.     It  would  be  absurd 
in  me  to  read  a  lesson   of  international 
law  to  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen); but  he  must  surely  be  well  aware, 
that  according  to  the  received  law  of  na- 
tions regarding  the  rivers  running  through 
a  country,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
pretext  in  refusing  to  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation the  right  over  its  own  river  run- 
ning between  its  own  banks.     The  noble 
Lord  must  know  that  this  is  the  great  per- 
vading principle,  and  that  when  this  prin- 
ciple is  made  to  bend  to  great  objects  of 
universal  advantage,  by  solemn  meetings 
of  representatives  under  circumstances  such 
as  took  place  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
the    rivers    so    affected    were    specially 
named,  in  order  to  prove  more  strongly 
that  they  were  looked  on  as  exceptions  to 
the  rule.     Your  Lordships   ought  to  be 
aware  that  the  attack  by  the  allied  squad- 
ron on  the  forts  of  Obligado  up  the  Pa- 
rana, was  most  properly  disapproved  by 
the  noble  Lord  himself  when  he  was  in 
office;    for   while,   in   common    with   the 
whole  country,  he  admired  the  courage, 
akill,  and  endurance  exhibited  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's sailors,  with  his  sagacity  and  expe- 
rience, he  knew  full  well  that  such  an  at- 
tack on  the  territory  of  a    Power  with 
which  we  were,  if  not  on  terms  of  amity, 
at  least  in  a  state  of  declared  peace,  was, 


expedition.      And,  my  Lords,  1  would  re- 
quest you  not  lightly  to  let  pass  an  opinion 
in  Parliament,  on  a  matter  of  rivers  like 
this.   We  are  ourselves  in  North  America, 
in  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  a  po- 
sition which  has  called  forth  our  strongl j 
expressed  interpretations  of  public  law  in 
precisely  the  same  sense  in  which  General 
Rosas  understands  it.      1  shall  be  sorry 
that  the  world  was  to  think,  as  it  often 
says,  that  our  opinions  and  acts  change  ac- 
cording to  our  interests,  but,  putting  aside 
the  immutable    principles   of  justice,    it 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  doctrine  for  ns 
to  admit,  which  we  should  do  by  persistiDg 
in  forcing  the  Parana,  that  the  highwaya 
of  nations  are  the  natural  property  of  the 
enterprising,  the    unscrupulous,   and  the 
strong,  and  that  the  measure  of  our  exac- 
tion, or  our  moderation,  is  to  be  measured 
by  our    convenience.      The  noble    Lord 
(Lord  Harrowby)  who  began  the  debate* 
expressed  great  apprehension  as  to  what 
might  befall    the    inhabitants   of   Monte 
Video   in   case,   by   an    agreement    with 
France  or  England,  it  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  General  Oribe.     I  say,  in  case  of 
an  agreement  with  one  or  both  of  theae 
Powers — ^for  if  this  purely  Oriental  ques- 
tion had  been  allowed  to  be  settled  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Banda  Oriental  —  the 
town  would  have  been  entered  long  ago  by 
General  Oribe.     The  noble  Lord  may  be 
quite  at  ease   on  this  subject.     General 
Oribe  gave  me   a  declaration  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  that  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  all  nations,   without  exception » 
should  be  scrupulously  respected,  should 
the  fortune  of  war  or  diplomacy  put  him 
in  possession  of  Monte  Video.    I  moreover 
believe  General  Oribe  to  be  perfectly  in- 
capable  of  any  deliberate  attack  on  fo- 
reigners, and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
bring  to  his  door  as  a  fact  a  single  accu- 
sation of  the  many  which  have  been  made 
against  him  of  ill-treating  either  English 
or  French.     It  is  certain  that  these  two 
nations  have  a  fatal   facility  for  mixing 
themselves  up  in  the  civil  dissensions  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  they 
think  they  are  perfectly  authorised  to  com- 
bine their  pleasure  or  their  profit  in  these 
internal  struggles  with  all  the  immunities 
of  their  birth.     It  is  very  possible  that  in 
battles,  or  in  skirmishes,  some  of  these  ad- 
venturous gentlemen  may  have  been  knock- 
ed in  the  head;  for  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  in  moments  of  excitement,  and 
of  personal  danger,  and  very  likely  of  re- 
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of  Spanish  origin — Bhould  be  very  nice 
about  his  actions,  and  should  ask  for  a 
certificate  of  birth  before  he  fired  at  the 
man  wearing  a  hostile  uniform.  But  I 
am  perfectly  certain,  that  if  any  arrange- 
ment is  entered  into  with  General  Oribe, 
to  which  he  appends  his  engagement,  that 
such  arrangement  will  be  maintained  as 
inviolate,  and  ftccompanied  by  as  little 
vexation  or  bloodshed  as  if  it  had  been 
passed  between  any  two  contending  parties 
in  the  heart  of  Europe.  And  now,  my 
Lords,  with  regard  to  the  independence  of 
Monte  Video,  I  am  glad  to  state  again 
what  I  always  have  stated,  that  I  am  as 
fully  impressed  as  the  noble  Lord  himself 
can  be,  of  the  expediency  of  preserving 
it  from  every  possibility  of  attack,  but  I 
myself  feel  no  disquietude  on  that  head. 
The  noble  Earl  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
so  much  and  such  variegated  information 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Plate 
from  his  Monte  Videan  constituency,  that 
he  must  be  well  aware  that  there  exists  a 
profound  feeling  of  dislike,  almost  amount- 
ing to  antipathy,  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  opposite  banks  of  that  river;  so 
much  so,  that  the  ill  blood  existing  be- 
tween the  Argentine  troops  and  the  na- 
tional forces  in  the  camp  of  General  Oribe, 
has  once  or  twice  nearly  been  the  cause  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  auxiliaries.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Banda  Oriental  are  as 
fully  aware  as  any  stranger  can  be,  of  the 
superior  geographical  capacities  of  their 
country,  of  its  better  climate  and  soil, 
and  of  the  more  favourable  position  and 
prospects  of  Monte  Vide  as  a  commercial 
town;  and  I  never  met  with  any  people 
less  likely  to  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
livered over  by  any  chieftain  into  the  hands 


of  another  Power,  and  of  one,  too,  for 
which  they  entertain,  individually  and  na- 
tionally, a  feeling  of  dislike.  It  may  be 
necessary  at  this  moment,  when  there  are 
in  the  town  but  a  miserable  remnant  of 
the  population,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
hundred  Orientals,  to  have  a  foreign  garri- 
son to  protect  them;  but  whenever  General 
Oribe  enters  with  all  the  wealth,  intelli- 
gence, and  numbers  of  the  nation,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  my  Lords,  this  peo- 
ple, about  whose  independence  you  are 
so  anxious,  will  be  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  that  they  will  not  give 
up  that  independence  either  to  General 
Rosas,  the  National  Assembly  of  France, 
or  a  body  of  financial  speculators  fattening 
on  their  misfortunes.  The  noble  Earl  asks 
me  why,  if  General  Oribe  has  the  whole 
population  with  him,  he  is  still  without  the 
walls  of  the  capital.  The  noble  Earl  surely 
can  hardly  have  forgotten  that  until  I 
ceased  the  English  intervention,  the  com- 
mander of  the  two  squadrons  had  orders 
to  disembark  their  marines  and  protect 
the  town  with  the  guns  of  their  ships,  and 
that  such  is  still  the  case  with  the  French 
flag.  The  noble  Earl  must  also  surely 
remember  that  the  English  regiments  which 
had  touched  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  were  sent 
down  to  garrison  Monte  Video,  and  that 
being  thus  deflected  from  their  duties  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whither  they  were 
destined,  the  insurrection  in  that  colony 
broke  out  in  consequence  of  their  non-ar- 
rival. If  the  French  fleet  anchored  off 
Monte  Video  were  to  take  a  week's  cruise, 
I  will  answer  for  the  entrance  of  General 
Oribe  into  the  town,  and,  what  is  still  more, 
of  his  scrupulously  observing  the  amnesty 
that  he  promised. 
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N.  47,  M.  28]  1432 

Adair,  Mr.  R.  A.  S.,  Cambridge 

Australian  Colonies,  Com.  cL  2, 1271 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  cl.  6,  349 

AoDERLEY,  Mr.  C.  B.,  Stafordskire,  N. 

Australia,  Western,  136,  358 
Australian  Colonics,  Com.  cL  2, 1263 
Highways,  2R.  937 

Admiralty  Contracts, 
e.  Question  (Col.  Chatterton),  1092 

Advertisement  Duty, 

I.  Petition  (Lord  Brougham),  1206 

Affirmation  Bill, 
c.  2R.»  404 

Aglionby,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Cockermouth 

Australian  Colonies,  Com.  el.  2,  1262,  1269. 

1291 
Copyhold  Enfranchisement,  Leave,  220 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  828  ;  Com. 

1223 
Factories,  Leave,  922 
Highways,  2R.  934 
Interments,  Extramural,  Leave,  80 
Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction,  Com.  1205 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  cl.  1,  292 


Agricultural  Distress, 
I.  Petitions  (Lord  Redesdale),  715 

Anson,  Hon.  Col.  G.,  Stafordshire,  S. 

Ordnanoe  Estimates,  1889 

Anstey,  Mr.  T.  C,  Youghal 
Jews,  Comm.  moved  for,  815 
Marriages,  2R.  443 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Gom.  d,  8, 
326  ;  el.  5,  339  ;  c^  6, 342,  344  ;  d.  15,  1079 
Slave  Trade,  The,  Address  moved,  1132 

Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bouse  of 
Lords, 

I,  Returns,  1038 

Arctic  Expedition,  The, 
c.  Question  (Sir  R.  U.  Inglis),  737 

Argyll,  Duke  of 

^Education,  Parochial,  1238 

Ryland,  Mr.,  Case  of.  Address  moved,  1049 

Arkwright,  Mr.  G.,  Leominster 
Jews,  Comm.  moved  for,  812 

Army, 
Brevet,  The  hie,  e.  535  ;  Address  moved  (Major 

Blaokall),  539,  Motion  withdrawn,  541 
Estimatei,  e.  616,  647;  Amend.  (Mr.  Hume) 

666,  [A.  50.  N.  223,  M  173]  700, 1035 
Regimental  Benefit  Societies,  c.  Question  (Col. 

Chatterton),  358 
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Arundel  and  Surret,  Earl  of,  Arundel 

Australian  Colonies,  Com.  eh  2,  1327 
Rilnish  Union,  Comm.  moved  for,  496 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  el.  6,  351 

Ashley,  Lord,  Bath 

Factories,  Leaye,  883,  014,  921,  931 
Interments,  Extramural,  Leave,  79 
Interments,  Intramural,  882 

Attornet  General,  The  (Sir  J.  Jer?iB), 
Chester 
Australia,  Western,  136,  317,  318,  367,  368 
Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  2R.  939 
County  Courts  Extension,  Leave,  62 
Freemen,  Admission  of.  Leave,  Amend.  386, 

386,  389 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  el.  1, 

248,  249,  263, 266, 290, 291, 292  ;  cl.  2,  322  ; 

cl.  3,  338,  339  ;  d.  6,  340  ;  el,  6, 343  ;  el.  8, 

1077,  1078 ;  el.  16,  1079,  1080  ;  cl.20, 1081 
Process  and  Practice  (Ireland),  Com.  cl.  36, 

942 ;  el  48,  943 

Attorneys  and  Proctors*  Certificate  Tax, 
e.  Leave,  17 

Australia — Port  Phillip^ 
I.  Petition  (Lord  Monteagle),  122 
Western,  e.  Question  (Sir  W.  Molesworth),  136, 
367 ;  (Sir  F.  Thesiger),  316 

Australian  Colonies  Government  Billt 

c.  Com.  el.  1, 1268  ;  el.  2,  Amend.  1269 ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  Mowatt),  1261,  [o.  g.  A.  166,  N.  77, 
M.  SS]  1272  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Walpole),  i6., 
[0.  q.  A.  198,  N.  147,  M.  61]  1343 

Baillie,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Inverness-shire 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  el.  2,  1263 
Ceylon  Conmiittee,  642 
Slave  Trade,  The,  Address  moved,  1110 

Baines,  Rt.  non.  M.  T.,  Hull 
Parsons,  Mary  Ann,  Case  of,  1419 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  el,  I,  1191, 
1194,  1196,  1196 

Ballot,  The, 

e.  Leave,  497,  [A.  121,  N.  176,  M.  55]  621 

Bankes,  Mr.  G.,  Dorsetshire 
Academy,  Royal,  The,  Accounts   moved   for, 

1429 
Budget,  The,  1026 
Factories,  Leave,  908,  912 
Navy  Estimates,  712 
Parks,  Royal,  Encroachment  on  the,  1420 

Baring,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  T.,  Portsmouth 

Admiralty  Contracts,  1092,  1093 

Arctic  Expedition,  The,  738 

Borneo — Pirates,  Returns  moved  for,  1220 

Navy  Estimates,  703,  1036 

Pirates  (Head  Money)  Repeal,  Com.  cl.  1,  1221 

Barnard,  Mr.  E.  G.,  OreenvAch 

Parks,  Royal,  Encroachments  on  the,  136 

Bass,  Mr.  M.  T.,  Derby 
Auttndimn  Colonies,  Com.  cl.  2, 1272 

VOL.  CIX.    [thibd  sxries.] 


Beaumont,  Lord 

Encumbered  Estates  Commission,  3,  6 
RaUway  Audit,  2R.  640 

Bennet,  Mr.  P.,  Suffolk,  W. 
Highways,  2R.  936 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  798 

Beresford,  Major  W.,  Essex,  W. 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  Com.   1206, 

1222,  1224 
Oaths  of  Members,  Comm.  moved  for,  1082 

Berkeley,  Mr.  G.  L.  G.,  Cheltenham 
Copyholds  Enfiranchisement,  Leave,  220 

Berkeley,  Mr.  F.  H.  F.,  Bristol 
Ballot,  The,  Leave,  497,  620 
County  Courts  Extension,  Leave,  67 
National  Representation,  Leave,  217 

Berkeley,  Hon.   G.   C.  G.,   Oloucester* 
shire,  W, 
Slave  Trade,  The,  Address  moved,  1129, 1180 

Bernal,  Mr.  R.,  Bochester 

Australian  Colonies,  Com.  el.  2, 1262, 1272 
Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction,  Com.  1204 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  842 
Parliamentary  Voters  (IreUnd),  Com.ci.  6, 344 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  1190 

Blackall,  Major  S.  W.,  Longford 
Army  Estimates,  666,  671 
Brevet,  The  late.  Address  moved,  636,  641 
Drainage,  1064 
Income  Tax — Irish  Property,  Return  mored 

for,  1434 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  cL  16, 

1079 

Board  of  Trade, 
e.  Returns  moved  for  (Mr.  Mofhtt),  80 ;  Mo- 
tion withdrawn,  81 

BoLDERO,  Gapt.  G.  H.,  Chippenham 

Army  Estimates,  673,  678 
Navy  Estimates,  1036 

Borneo — Pirates, 
e.  Returns  moved  for  (Mr.  Hume),  1216 

BouYERiE,  Hon.  E.  P.  Benfrew,  Ac, 

Australian  Colonies,  Com.  el.  2,  1269 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  Duchies  of,  Oomm. 

moved  for,  1378 
Mercantile  Marine,  1207 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  cl,  1,  Amend. 

1196 

Brevet,  The  late, 

c.  636  ;  Address  moved  (Major  Blackall),  689  ; 
Motion  withdrawn,  641 

Brick  DtUies  Bill, 
c.  IR.  1083 ;  2R.*  1027;  Rep.*  1361 

Bricks,  Drawback  on, 
e.  Motion  (Mr.  Home),  68 ;  Blotion  withdrawn, 
78 ;  Quertiflii  (Lord  R.  Ghroavenor),  1364 
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Bright,  Mr.  J.,  Manchester 

BaUot,  The,  Leave,  616 

Briok  Duties,  Drawback  on,  1366 

Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  1398 

Drainage,  1068 

Factories,  Leave,  918,  932 

Kilmsh  Union,  Comm.  moved  for,  488, 490, 496 

Libraries  and  Musenms,  Public,  2R.  846 

National  Representation,  Leave,  170 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  cL  1, 

289,  250,  267,  291  ;  cl  8,  1077 
Real  Property  Transfer,  1216 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  789 

Brotherton,  Mr.  J.,  Salford 
Budget,  The,  1014 

Copyholds  Enfranchisement,  Leave,  220 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  840 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  6, 348 
Postal   Communication  between    Tendon  and 

Paris,  Comm.  moved  for,  378,  381 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  804 

'Brougham,  Lord 

Adfertisment,  Newspaper,  Ac.,  Duty,  1206, 1207 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 

1038 
Education,  Committee  of  Council  on,  300,  306 
Education,  Parochial,  1246 
Encumberad  Estates  Commission,  3 
Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry,  Address 

moved,  1083,  1086,  1227, 1229,  1234,  1236 
Greece,  Afiairs  of,  954 

Masters'  Jurisdiction  in  Equity,  2R.  1347, 1361 
Oaths  taken  by  Members  of  Parliament,  621 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  127 ;  3R.  526 

527 
Post  Office,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1048 
Tenant  Right  and  the  Presbyterian  Clergy,  227, 

230 
Tnrton,  Sir  T.,  Defalcations  of,  619,  620 
Waterford,  Wexford,  &o.,  Railway,  1037 

Brown,  Mr.  W.,  Lancashire,  S. 
Factories,  Leave,  933 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  el.  1 ,  254 

Buck,  Mr.  L.  W.,  Devonshire,  N. 

Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  840 

Budget,  The, 
e.  971 

Burial  Gluhs, 
I.  Question  (Lord  Monteagle),  881 

Caledonian  and  Edinburgh,  dc.  Railways 
Amalgamation  Bill, 
e.  Postponement  of  2R.  1050 

Campbell,  Lord 

Encumbered  Estates  Commission,  4 

Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  130  ;  SR.  526 

Campbell,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Cambridge 

Explanation,  461,  462,  463 

Working  Classes,  Comm.  moved  for,  370 

Caitterburt,  Archbishop  of 
Education,  Committee,  of  Council  on,  298 


Carowell,  Mr.  E.,  Liverpool 

Highways,  2R.  936 
Mercantile  Marine,  1208 
Slave  Trade,  The,  Address  moved,  1144 
Wood  used  in  Shipbuilding,  Comm.  moved  for, 
398 

Carew,  Mr.  W.  H.  P.,  Cornwall,  E, 

Budget,  The,  1029 

Sma^  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  d.  1,  1194 

Carlisle,  Earl  of 
Exhibitionof  the  Works  of  Industry,  1085, 1086 
1087 

Carriages,  Public,  Registrar  o/^  Bill, 
c.  2R.»  313  ;  Rep.*  460  ;  3R.»  641 
/.  1R.»  715  ;  2R.*  1083  ;    Rep.*  1206  ;  3R.* 
1226  ;  Royal  Assent,  1847 

Castlereaoh,  Viscount,  Dovmshire 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d,  1, 
284 ;  d,  2,  323,  324 ;  d.  6,  345,  348 

Caylet,  Mr.  E.  S.,  Yorkshire,  N.B. 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  746 

Ceylon  Committee, 
e.  Reply  to  Address,   133;  Observation  (Rt. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Wortley,),  641 

Chancellor,  The   Lord  (The  Rt.   Hon. 

Lord  Cottenham) 
Encumbered  Estates  Commission,  4 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  Com.  312,  313; 
3R.  525,  532 

Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer  (Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  C.  Wood),  Halifax 
Brick  Duties,  Drawback  on,  1364,  1366,  1367 
Budget,  The,  972,  996 
Drainage,  Res.  1064,  1065,  1066,  1067 
Real  Property  Transfer,  1216 
Stamp  Duties,  Res.   1057,  1061,  1062,   1063, 
1064 

Chancery,  Court  of  {Ireland),  BilU 
c.  Rep.*  283 

Chaplaincies,  Foreign, 
I.  IR.»  1 

Charteris,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Haddingtonshire 
Real  Property  Transfer,  1215 

Chatterton,  Col.  J.  C,  Cork  City 

Admiralty  Contracts,  1092 

Army  Estimates,  687 

Attorneys  and  Proctors'  Certificate  Tax,  Leave, 

27 
Drainage,  1069 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d,  7i 

1072, 1075 
Regimental  Benefit  Societies,  358 

Chichester,  Bishop  of 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Rep.  125 
Education,  Committee  of  Council  on,  802 
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Chief  Justices*  Salaries  BUI, 
e.  IR.*  641  ;  9R.  939  ;  Com.  1S91 ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  Spooner),  1400,  [o.  9.  A  100,  N.  51,  M. 
49]  1400 ;  c/.  1,  Amend.  (Mr.  Mailings),  1407 ; 
Amend,  withrawn,  1408  ;  Amend. (Mr.  Hen- 
ley), t6.,  [A.  38,  N.  86,  M,  48]  1413 


{INDEX}  COB  DIS. 

Com  Trade  (Scotland)^  Eenu/oal  of  Ob- 
structuMs  (No.  2)  Bill, 

I  1R.»  2dl  ;  »R.«  354  ;  Rep.*  467 


Christopher,   Mr.   R.  A.,    Lincolnshire 
{Parts  of  Lindsey) 
Chief  Jastices'  Salaries,  Com.  1391 ;  elA,  1407 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.c/.  1,350 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  d,  1,  1191 

Clanricarde,  Marquess  of 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  132 
Post  Office,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1047,  1048 

Clat,  Mr.  J.,  HuU 
County  Courts  Extension,  Leave,  64 
Wood  used  in  Shipbuilding,  Comm.  mored  for, 
401 

Clements,  Hon.  C.  S.,  Leitrim 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),   Com.  d,  1, 
258 ;  d,  2,  320  ;  c/.  15,  1080 

Clerk,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Q.,  Do^or 
Postal    Communication   between  London  and 
Paris,  Conmi.  moved  for,  378 

CoBDEN,  Mr.  R.,  Yorkshire,  W.R, 
Army  Estimates,  683,  690 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  d.  2,  1267 
Expenditure,  Public,  542,  612 
Marriages,  2R.  444 

CocKBURN,  Mr.  A.  J.  E.,  Southampton 
Attorneys  and  Proctors'  Certificate  Tax,  Leave, 

26 
Education,  Leave,  55 
Marriages,  2R.  436 

Colchester,  Lord 

RaUway  Audit,  2R.  637 

CoLEBROOKE,  Sir  T.  £.,  Taunton 

India — Dependent  Princes  in,  Comm.  moved 
for,  1218, 1219 

Commons  Inchsure  Bill, 
c.  3R.*  14 
I  IR.*  122 ;  2R.*  354  ;  Rep.*  944 

Compton,  Mr.  H.  C,  Hampshire,  S. 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  d,  1,  1192 

Consolidated  Fund  (8,000,000^)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  641  ;   2R.»  737;    Rep.*  882;  3R.» 

1050 
I IR.*  1037 ;  2R.*  1083 ;  Rep.»  1206  ;  3R.* 
1226  ;  Royal  Assent,  1347 

Convict  Prisons  Bill, 
I  2R.  852  ;  Rep.*  944 

Copyholds  Enfranchisement  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  220,  [A.  97,  N.  32,  M.  65]  221 ;  IR.* 
882 


Cornwall,  Duchy  of, 
c.  Comm.  moved  for  (Mr.  Trelawny),  1370 ; 
"Motion  neg.,  1389 

Cottenham,  Lord,  see  Chancellor,  The 
Lord 

County  Courts  Extension  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  59  ;  IR.*  68 

County  Courts,  Fees  in, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Drammond),  816 

County  BaUs  and  Expenditure  Bill, 
2R.  Ad[j.  Debate,  817  :  Amend.  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton),  821 ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  838 ;  Com. 
1205  ;  Adj.  Debate,  1221  :  That  Mr.  Kershaw 
be  added  to  the  Com.  1223,  [A.  37,  N.  11, 
M.  26]  1226 

County  Bates  BiU, 
c.  IR.*  971 

Court  of  Session  {Scotland),  BiU, 
e.  IR.^  641 

Cowan,  Mr.  C,  Edinburgh 
Budget,  The,  1003 

Caledonian  and  Edinburgh  Railways  Amalgama- 
tion, 1050 
Railway  Bill»— Preference  Shares,  1862 

CowPER,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Hertford 

Postal  Communication  between  London  and 
Paris,  Comm.  moved  for.  Amend.,  378 

Deedeb,  Mr.  W.,  Kent,  E. 

Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  dl  1, 1412 
Highways,  2R.  937 

Deeds,  Begistr<Uion  of  {Ireland),  BiUt 
c.  2R.*  233 

Denison,  Mr,  £.  B.,  Yorkshire,  W.B. 

Caledonian  and  Edinburgh  Railways  Amalgama- 
tion, 1053 
Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  1398 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  835 
Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction,  Com.  1203 
Railway  Bills— Preferenoe  Shares,  1362 
Small   Tenements  Rating,  Com.   1188 ;  d,  1, 
1191,  1193,  1196,  1197, 1198  ;  d,  2, 1199 

Denison,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Motion, 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  c/.  2,  1262 
Greece,  Affiurs  of,  646 

Denmark  and  Prussia, 

c.  Question  (Mr.  6.  Sandars),  313 

Deyon,  Earl  of 
Tenant  Right  and  the  Presbyterian  Clergy,  221 

Distressed    Unions  Advances,  Ac.   (/re* 
land).  Bill, 
e.  1R.»  14 
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DivETT,  Mr.  E.,  Exeter 

Australian  Colonies,  Com.  1258 

JDinisions,  List  of. 
Academy  Royal,  The,  Accounts  moved  for  (Mr. 

Hume),  [A.  19,  N.  47,  M.  28]  1432 
Army  Estimates,  Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  [A.  50, 

N.  223,  M.  173]  700 
Australian  Colonies  Bill,  Com.  d.  2,  Amend. 

(Mr.  Walpole),  [o.  q,  A.  198,  N.  147,  M.  51] 

1343 
Ballot,  The,  Leave,  [A.  121,  N.  176,  M.  55]  521 
Chief  Justices'  Salaries  Bill,  Com.  Amend.  (Mr. 

Spooner),  [o.  q.  A.  100,  N.  51,  M.  49]  1407 ; 

d.  1,  Amend.  (Mr.  Henley),  [A.  38,  N.  86, 

M.  48]  1413 
Expenditure,  Public,    Motion    (Mr.   Gobden), 

[A.  89,  N.  272,  M.  188]  613 
Highways  Bill,  2R.    Amend.   (Mr.  Hodgson), 

[0.  q,  A.  144,  N.  b6,  M.  89]  937 
Kilrush    Union,    Comm.    moved  for  (Mr.  P. 

Sorope),  [A.  63,  N.  76,  M.  13]  496 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  Amend. 

[Col.  Sibthorp),  [o.  q,  A.  118,  N.  101,  M.  17] 

850 
Marriages  Bill,  2R.  Amend.  (Sir  F.  Thesiger), 

[0.  q.  A.  182,  N.  130,  M.  52]  455 
National  Representation,  Leave,  [A.    96,   N. 

242,  M.  146]  218 
Navy  Estimates,  Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  [A.  19, 

N.  117,  M.  981  718 
Parliamentary    Voters   (Ireland),    Bill,  Com. 

c2.   1,  Amend.  (Mr.  Henley),  [o.  q.  A.  166, 

N.  102,  M.  64]  254 ;  [o.  a.  A.  213,  N.  144, 

M.  96]  287 ;  d.  6,  Amend.  (Mr.  Reynolds), 

[0,  a.  A.  142,  N.  90,  M.  52]  352 
Real  Property  Transfer,  Motion  (Hon.  P.  L. 

King),  [A.  52,  N.  110,  M.  58]  1218 
Slave  Trade,  The,  Address  moved  (Mr.  Hutt), 

[A.  154,  N.  232,  M.  78]  1 184 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  Motion  (Mr.  Drum- 

mond),  [p.  q.  A.  156,  N.  190,  M.  84]  807 
Wood  used  in  Shipbuilding,  Comm.  moved  for, 

(Mr.  Mitchell),  [A.  45,  N.  32,  M.  13]  402 

Drainage^ 
c.  Comm.  Res.  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
1064 

Drumhond,  Mr.  H.,  Surrey,  W. 
Bricks  and  Timber,  Drawback  on,  73 
Budget,  The,  1014 
County  Courts,  Fees  in,  816 
National  Representation,  Leave,  154,  181 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  738,  739,  805 

Duncan,  Viscount,  Bath 

Brick  Duties,  Drawback  on,  1366 

Cornwall  and  Lancaster,   Duchies  of,  Comm. 

moved  for,  1388 
Parks,  Royal,  Encroachments  on  the,  133, 134, 

1367,  1419,  1425 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  805 

Dunne,  Lieut.-Col.  F.  P.,  PortarlingUm 

Army  Estimates,  692 

Brevet,  The  late,  541 

Budget,  The,  1028 

Drainage,  1067 

Income  Tax — Irish  Property,  Return  moved  for, 

1432, 1434 
Kilruah  Union,  Comm.  moved  for,  483 


Dunks,  Lieut  .-Col.  F.  P. — cwU. 
Parliamentaiy  Voters  (Ireland)  Com.  d.  2, 318; 

d.  6,  342,  343,  348 ;  d,  8,  1078 
Securities     for    Advances    (Ireland),    Leave, 

Amend.  1417 

Ecuter  Holidays^  Adjournment, 
c.  Question  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor),  642 

Ebrington,  Viscount,  Plymouth 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  d.  1,  1198 

Ecclesicutical  Commission  Bill, 
I  Rep.  124;  3R.*  293 
€,  IR.*  460 

Educ<Uion  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  27;  1R.*59 

Education,  Committee  of  Council  on, 
I,  Petition  (Lord   Stanley),  295  ;  Observations 
(Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  523 

EduccUion,  Parochial, 
i.  Petition  (Duke  of  Argyll),  1238 

Edwards,  Mr.  H.  Halifax, 

Factories,  I.eave,  897,  930 

Electors,  Qualification  of, 
c.  Observations  (Lord  J.  Russell),  375 

Ellenborouoh,  Earl  of 

Party  Processions   (Ireland),   2R.   127,  130; 
Rep.  460  ;  3R.  Amend.  525,  527,  532 

Ellioe,  Mr.  E.,  Cupar,  &c, 

Caledonian  and  Edinburgh  Railways  Amalga- 
mation, 1053,  1054 
Railway  BUls,  1089 

Ellis,  Mr.  J.,  Leicester 

Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  1190 

Emigrant  Ships,  Outrages  in, 
I.  Motion  (Earl  of  Mount  Cashell),  7,  354,954; 
— The  Sabraon,  Address  moved  (Earl  of 
Mount  CasheU),  1247 

Emlyn,  Viscount,  Pembrokeshire 
Highways,  2R.  936 

Encumbered  Estates  {Ireland)   Commis- 
sion, 
I.  Petition  (Lord  Beaumont),  3 

Enniskillen,  Earl  of 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  131 

Estates  Leasing  {Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  Rep.*  971 

Eyans,  Major  General  Sir  De  Lacy,  West- 

minster 
Attorneys  and  Proctors'  Certificate  Tax,  Leave, 

27 
Budget,  The,  1003 
Electors,  Qualification  of,  375 
Parks,  Royal,  Encroachment  on  the,  1420 
Postal  Conununication  between  London  and 

Paris,  Comm.  moved  for,  381 


EVA 


FOR 
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Evans,  Mr.  W.,  Derhyshiret  N, 
Slave  Trade,  The,  Address  moved,  1116 

Evelyn,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Surrey ^  W. 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  773 

EwART,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries 

Academy  Royal,  The,  Account  moved  for,  1428 

Army  Eistimates,  690 

Budget,  The,  1007 

Larceny,  Summary  Jurisdiction,  Com.  1203 

Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  838,  849, 

860 
National  Gallery,  The,  1367 
Real  Property  Transfer,  1212 

Exchequer,     Chancellor    of   the,    see 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Exchequer  Bills,  (9,200,000/.)  BiU, 

c.  1R.*1268;  2R.*  1361 

Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry, 
I,  Address  moved  (Lord  Brougham),  1083, 1227 

Expenditure,  Public, 
c.  Motion  (Mr.  Cobden),  542,  [A.  89,  N.  272, 
M.  183]  613 

Factories  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  883 ;    IR.*  933 ;  2R.*  1089  ;  Rep.* 
1268 

Factory  Labour —  The  Ten  Hours  System, 
I.  Petition  (Lord  Stanley),  880 

Faoan,  Mr.  W.,  Cork  City 

Kilrush  Union,  Comm.  moved  Ibr,  473 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),   Com.  d.   2, 

319 ;  d.  7,  1076  ;  c/.  8,  Amend.  1077 
Stamp  Duties,  1064 

Farmers'  Estate  Society  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  2R.»  313 

Fees  ( Court  of  Common  Plecu)  Bill, 
c.  1R.*641;  2R.*1060 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A.,  Londonderry  City 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),   Com.  cl,   2, 
Amend.  318 ;  el,  16,  Amend.  1079 

FiTZPATRicK,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  Queen's  Co. 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  cl.  2, 319 

FiTZROY,  Hon.  H.,  Lewes 

County  Courts  Extension,  Leave,  69 
Parsons,  Mary  Ann,  Case  of,  1418 

FiTzwiLLiAM,  Earl 

Advertisement,  Newspaper,  &o.,  Duty,  1207 

Forbes,  Mr.  W.,  Stirlingshire 

Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  1400 ;  d.  1, 1408 

Drainage,  1066 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  6, 

354 
Stamp  Duties,  1063 


FoRSTER,  Mr.  M.,  Bertoiek'On^Tweed 

Freemen,  Admission  of,  Leave,  387 
Light  Dues,  463 

Fox,  Mr,  R.  M.,  Longford 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  I, 
275  ;  d,  2,  319 

Fox,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Oldham 

Education,  Leave,  27,  49,  52,  58 
Factories,  Leave,  924 

Freemen,  Admission  of, 
c.  Leave,  282  ;  Motion  neg.  389 

French,  Mr.  F.,  Roscommon 

Budget,  The,  1015 

Drainage,  1065 

Income  Tax — Irish  Property,  Return  moved 

for,  1433 
Kilrush  Union,  Comm.  moved  for,  496 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  6, 

346;  c^  7, 1071;  d.  8,1078;  d.  20,  Amend. 

1081 
Securities  for  Advances,  (Ireland),  Leave,  1417 

Frewen,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Sussex,  E. 

Budget,  The,  1001 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  Com.  1224 

Highways,  2R.  936 

Gibson,  Right  Hon.  T.  M.,  Manchester 

Ballot,  The,  Leave,  509 

Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  Duchies  o(  Comm. 

moved  for,  1386 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  837 ;  Com. 

1206,  1222 
Expenditure,  Puhlic,  588,  601,  608,  610 
Factories,  Leave,  912,  913 

Gladstone,    Rt.    Hon.   W.  E.,    Oxford 
University 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  d,  2,  1264,  1382, 

1333 
Caledonian  and  Edinburgh  Railways  Amalga- 
mation, 1052 
•Railway  BiUs— Preference  Shares,  1063 
Slave  Trade,  The,  Address  moved,  1156 

Glenoall,  Earl  of 
Encumbered  Estates  Commission,  4,  5, 6 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  132 ;  Com. 
313 

Oorham  Case,  The,  and  the  Bev.  O.  A. 
Denison, 
c.  Question  (Bir.  Hume),  1054 

GouLBURN,    Rt.    Hon.    H.,    Cambridge 
University 
Budget,  The,  1031 
Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  2R.  939 
Interments,  Intramural,  883 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  841 
Marriages,  2R.  449 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland)^ 

Oovemment  Contracts, 
I.  Observations  (Earl  Waldegrave),  1087 
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Graham,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.,  Bipon 

Budget,  The,  996 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  818,  826, 

834 ;  Com.  1206 
Factories,  Leave,  927 
Larceny,  Summary  Jurisdiction,  1204 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  849 
Oaths  of  Supremacy,  1363 

Graitbt,  Marquess  of,  Stamford 
Budget,  The,  1003 

Granville,  Earl  of 

Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry,  1228 
RaUway  Audit,  IR.  293 ;  2R.  623,  638,  639, 
^41 

Grattan,  Mr.  H.,  Meath  Co. 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d,  I, 
262 ;  d,  2,  319 ;  d.  8,  332 

Greece,  Affairs  of, 

I,  Question  (Lord  Stanley),  944 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  316 ;  (Hon.  G.  A. 
Smythe),  645 

Oreen  Park,  Encroachment  on  the, 
e.  Question  (Visct.  Duncan),  133,  1367, 1419 

Gret,  Earl 

Agricultural  Distress,  731,  733,  734 

Conyict  Prisons,  2R.  852 

Emigrant  Ships,  11,  355,  356,  958,  960,  963, 

964,  965,  971 ;  —  The   Sabraan,    Address 

moTed,  1249,  1252,  1255,  1257 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  3R.  531 
Port  Phillip,  123 
Ryland,  Mr.  Case  of.  Address  moyed,  1049 

Gret,  Rt.BiOn.SirQ.,  Northumberland,  N, 

Ballot,  The,  Leave,  Amend.  507,  509 

Chief  Justices'  SaUries,  2R.  941 ;  Com.  1397 

Copyhold  Enfranchisement,  Leaye,  220 

County  Courts  Extension,  Leaye,  65 

County  Courts,  Fees  in,  816 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  829,  833 

Factories,  Leaye,  900 

Highways,  2R.  936 

Interments,  Extramural,  Leaye,  79 

Interments,  Intramural,  883 

KHrush  Union,  Comm.  moyed  for,  485 

Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction,  Com.  1203 

Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  839,  850 

National  Representation,  Leave,  164,  179,  188 

Oaths  of  Members,  Coinm.  moved  for,  1082 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),   Com.  d.   1, 

246, 291 ;  d.  5, 340 ;  d.  6,  341 ;  d.  15, 1079 ; 

d.  20, 1081 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  1189;  d.  1, 

1190,  1104 
Working  Classes,  Comm.  moved  for,  366 

Grooan,  Mr.  E.,  Dublin  City 

Drainage,  1067 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  1, 
251 ;  d.  2, 319 ;  d.  6,  Amend.  341,  342,344, 
351,  353;  d,  7,  1071  ;  c/.  8.  1078 

Process  and  Practice  (Ireland),  Com.  Amend. 
1846,  1347 


Grosyenor,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  R.,  Middleeem 
Attorneys  and  Proctors'  Oeriifioate  Tax,  La*T«, 

17.26 
Brick  Duties,  Drawback  on,  1364,  1366 
Budget,  The,  1011 
Easter  Holidays  Adjournment,  649 
Factories,  Leave,  926 
Slave  Trade,  The,  Address  moved,  1183 
Working  Classes,  Conmi.  moved  for,  378 

Halford,  Sir  H.,  Leicestershire,  JSf. 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  837 

Hall,  Sir  B.,  Marylehone 
Academy    Royal,   The,  Accounts  moved  ftr, 

1430 
Army  Estimates,  677 
Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  1399,  1403 
Freemen,  Admission  of,  Leave,  386 
National  Land  Company,  233,  235,  236,  338. 

239 
Parks,  Royal,  Encroachments  on  the,  1491 

Halset,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Hertfordshire 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  1190 ;  eL  1, 
Amend.  1195 ;  d.  2,  1199 

Hamilton,  Lord  C,  Tyrone 

Bricks  and  Timber,  Drawback  on,  76 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),   Com.  d.  1, 
253  ;  Amend.  290 ;  d.  6,  348 

Hamilton.  Mr.  G.  A.,  Dublin  University 

Drainage,  1065 

Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  843 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  d,  1,  Amend. 

239,  253,  257.  259,  280,  293;  d.  3,  338; 
d,  6,  Amend.  340,  341  ;  d,  7,  1076 ;  el.  8, 
1078  ;  d.  20,  1081 

Process  and  Practice  (Ireland),  Com.  d  48, 943 

Hanmer,  Sir  J.,  Flint,  Ac, 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  d.  1,  1197 

Harris,  Hon.  Capt.  E.  A.  J.,  Christchurch 

Budget,  The,  1030 

Highways,  2R.  935 

Navy  Estimates,  703,  713 

Small  Tenements,  Rating,  Com.  d.  1,  1191 

Taxation  of  the  Country,  799,  800 

Harrowbt,  Earl  of 

Education,  Committee  of  Council  of,  305 
Emigrant  Ships — The  Sabraon,  1256 
Post  Office,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1048 

Hastings,  The  Elizabeth — Foreign  iihipSt 
c.  Question  (Lord  J.  Manners),  533 

Hatchell,  Mr.  J.,  Windsor 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),   Com.  d.   1, 

240,  251 ;  d.  3,  332 ;  d.  5,  339 

Ha  WES,  Mr.  B.,  Kinsale 
Academy,  Royal,  The,  Accounts  moved  for,  1429 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  d,  2,  1269,  1279, 
1284,1286 
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Hayter,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  G.,  Wells 

AttorneTB  and  Prooton'  Certificate  Tax,  Leare, 

24 
Brick  Duties,  IR.  1083 
Income  Tax — Irish  Property,  Return  moved 

for,  1433,  lidi 
Parks,  Royal,  Encroachments  on  the^  133, 134, 

1367,  1423, 1425 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Ck>m.  cL  5, 340 

Headlam,  Mr.,  T.  £.,  NetocoitU-^m-Tyne 

Marriages,  2R.  110 

Wood  used  in  Shipbuilding,  Gomm.  moved  for, 
394 

Heald,  Mr.  J.,  Stochport 

Ballot,  The,  Leave,  513,  520 
Budget,  The,  1033 

Heklet,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 
Academy  Royal,  The,  Accounts  moved  for,  1430 
Army  Estimates,  1035 
Budget,  The,  1034 
Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  1397;  c/.  1, 1408, 

1409 
County  Courts  Extension,  Leave,  65 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  833 
Drainage,  1067 
Expenditure,  Public,  600,  601 
Highways,  2R.  934 

Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction,  Com.  1205 
National  Land  Company,  1369 
Parks,  Royal,  Encroachments  on  the,  1425 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),   Com.  d.  1, 

Amend.  246,  250,  253,  254,  256,  257,  259  ; 

cl.  2,  330 
Petition,  Removing  a — Mr.  F.  O'Connor,  15 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  c/.  1,  1194 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  793,  795 
Wood  used  in  Shipbuilding,  Conam.  moved  for, 

400 

Herbert,  Rt.  Hon.  S.,  WiUshire,  8. 

Marriages,  2R.  412,  415 

Herbert,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Kerry 
Kilrush  Union,  Comm.  moved  for,  486 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.d,  2, 322 
Poor  Rates  (Ireland),  17 
Process  and  Practice  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  36, 

942 
Stamp  Duties,  1063 
Working  Classes,  Comm.  moved  for,  369 

Herries,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C,  Stamford 

Army  Estimates,  702 
Expenditure,  Public,  585 

Hetwood,  Mr.  J.,  Lancashire^  N. 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  Com.  1228 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  848 

Hetworth,  Mr.  L.,  Derby 
Bricks  and  Timber,  Drawback  on,  78 
Budget,  The,  1031 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  796 

Highways  Bill, 
e.  2R.  933 ;  Ameod.  (Mr.  Hodgson),  935,  [o.  q. 
A.  144,  N.  55,  M.  89]  937 
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Highways  (South  Wales)  BiU, 
e.  1R.»14 


HiLDTARD,  Mr.  R.  C,  Whiiehofoen 

Drainage,  1065 
Highways,  2R.  934 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  Ip 
254 ;  d.  5,  340  ;  d.  6,  343 

HoBHOUSE,  Sir  J.  C,  Harwich 
India — Dependent  Princes  in,  Comm.  moved 
for,  1219 

HoDOES,  Mr.  T.  L.,  KenU,  W. 

Budget,  The,  1002 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  825 

Hodgson,  Mr.  W.  N.,  Carlisle 

Highways,  2R.  Amend.  935 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.,  Maidstone, 

Australian  Colonies,  Com.  c^  2,  1293J 
Marriages,  2R.  89,  121,  405 

HORSMAK,  Mr.  £.,  Oockermouth 
Kilrush  Union,  Comm.  moved  for,  481 

Howard,  Hon.  Capt.  E.  G.,  Morpeth 

Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  d.  1,  1193 

Howard,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Carlisle 

Academy  Royal,  The,  Accounts  moved  for,  1481 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  849 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  c/.  1,  1193 

Hudson,  Mr.  G.,  Sunderland 

Brick  Duties,  IR.  1083 

Hume,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose,  Ac, 

Academy,  Royal,  The,  Accounts  moved  for, 

1426,  1427,  1431 
Army  Estimates,  618  ;  Amend.  659,  699,  709, 

1035 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  d.  1,  1259 ;  d.  9, 

1292 
Ballot,  The,  Leave,  519 
Borneo — Pirates,   Returns  moved  for,   1219, 

1220 
Brevet,  The  late,  540 
Bricks  and  Timber,  Drawback  on,  68,  78 
Budget,  The,  998 
Caledonian  and  Edinburgh  Railways  Amalg»- 

tion,  1053 
Campbell,  Mr. — Explanation,  461 
Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  1394 ;  d,  1, 1407, 

1409,  1411,  1413 
Comwsil  and  Lancaster,  Duchies  of,   Comm. 

moved  for,  1387 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  823 ;  Coin4 

1224 
Education,  Leave,  50 
Expenditure,  Public,  580 
Freemen,  Admission  of.  Leave,  387 
Gorham  Case,  The,  1054 
Greece,  316 

Kilrush  Union,  Comm.  moved  for,  483,  486 
Larceny  Smnmary  Jurisdiction,  Com.  1204 
libraries  and  Museums,  Pnblie,  2R.  843 
National  Land  Company,  935,  U9 
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Httme,  Mr.  J. — continued, 
Nfttional  Representation,  Leare,  137,  165,  166, 

167,  169,  184 
Navy  Estimates,  Amend.  712,  1036 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1390 
Parks,  Royal^,  Encroachments  on  the,  1422 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),   Com.  el,  1, 

290,  293  ;  c/.  2,  323 
Pirates  (Head  Money)  Repeal,  Com.  d.  1,  1220, 

1221 
Postal  Communication  hotween  London  and 

Paris,  Comm.  moTed  for,  380 
Real  Property  Transfer,  1213,  1216 
Salaries,  Official,  465 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  796 
Wood  used  in  Shipbuilding,  Comm.  moyed  for, 

399 
Working  Classes,  Comm.  moyed  for,  368 

Hungarian,  ike,  Refugees, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  1056 

HuTT,  Mr.  W.,  Gateshead 
Slave  Trade,  The  Address  moyed,  1093,  1121, 

1183 
Income  Tax — Irish  Property,  c.  Return  mored 

for  (Col.  Dunne),  1432;  Motion  withdrawn, 

1434 

India,  Dependent  Princes  o/, 
c,  Comm.  moyed  for  (Sir  £.  Colebrooke),  1218 

IxoLis,  Sir  R.  H.,  Oxford  University 
Arctic  Expedition,  The,  737 
Caledonian  and  Edinburgh  Railways  Amalga- 
mation, 1051 
Copyholds  Enfinnchisement,  Leaye,  221 
Education,  Leaye,  45,  47,  49 
Factories,  Leave,  917 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  848 
Marriages,  2R.  93 
Slave  Trade,  The,  Address  moved,  1 138 

Interments,  Extra  Mural, 
e.  Leave,  78 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  80 

Interments,  Extra  Mural,  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1089 

Interments,  Intra  Mural, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Lushington),  882 

Ireland, 

Encumbered  EiUUes  Cammitnan,  I.  Petition 
(Lord  Beaumont),  3 

Income    Tax,  e.   Return  moved  for  (Colonel 
Dunne),  1432 ;  Motion  vrithdrawn*  1434 

Kilrush  Union,  e.  Comm.  moved  for  (Mr.  P. 
Scrope),  465,  [A.  63,  N.  76,  M.  13]  496 

Poor  Rates,  e.  Explanation  (Mr.  Bright),  16 

Presbyterian  Clergy,  I.  Petition  (Marquess  of 
Londonderry),  221 ;  Observations,  457 

Scariff  Union,  c.  Question  (Mr.  P.  Scrope),  315 

Tenant  Right,  I,  Petition  (Marquess  of  London- 
derry), 221 

VtcC'RoyaUy,  Abolition   of,    I.    Observations 
(Earl  of  Mount  Cashell),  459 
€,  Question  (Mr.  Reynolds),  535 

Waterford  and  Wexford,  ^c.  Railway,  I,  Ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Nash,  1037, 1226 

Chancery,  Cmirt  of,  see  Chancery,   Court  of 
(Ireland)  BUI 

Deeds,  Registration  of,  see  Deeds,  Registration 
of  (Ireland)  BiU 


\ 


IRE  LAB 

Ireland — oontinued. 

Distressed  Unions,  see  Distressd  Uniont,  Ad- 
vances, ^e.  {Ireland)  BiU 

Estates  Leasing,  see  Estates  Leasing  C  Ireland) 
BiU 

Farmers*  Estate  Society,  see  Farmars*  Estate 
Society  (Ireland)  Bill 

Jvdaments,  see  Judgments  (Ireland)  Bill 

Medical  Charities,  see  Medical  ChariHes  (Ire- 
land) BiU 

Parliamentary  Voters,  see  ParUamentary  Fb- 
ters  (Ireland)  BiU 

Process  and  Practice,  see  Process  and  I^raetiee 
(Ireland^  BiU 

Securities  for  Advances,  see  Securities  for  Ad- 
vanees  (Ireland)  BiU 

Tenements  Recovery,  see  Tenement9  Recovery 
(Ireland)  BUI 

Turnpike  Roads,  see  Turnpike  Roads,  ire,, 
(Ireland)  BiU 

Jeryis,  Sir  J.,  see  Attorney  Gehbral, 
The 

Jews, 
c.  Comm.  moved  for  (Mr.  P.  Wood),  809 

JOLLIPFB,  Sir  W.  G.  H.,  Petersfield 

Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  c/.  1,  1413 
Highways,  2R.  933,  937 

Judgments  {Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  Rep.*  1207 

Juvenile  Offenders  Bill, 
c,  IR.*  404 

Kensington,  dc.  Parishes, 
c,  ExpUnation  (Hon.  W.  F.  Campbell),  460 

Kershaw,  Mr.  J.,  Stockport 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  el,  6, 351 

Kilrush  Union, 
c,  Comm.   moved  for  (Mr.  P.  Scrope),  465, 
[A.  63,  N.  76,  M.  13]  496 

Kino,  Hon.  P.  J.  L.,  Surrey,  E, 

National  Representation,  Leave,  Amend.  Adj. 
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Real  Property  Transfer,  1209, 1218 

Labouchere,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  Taunton 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  cl,2,  1261,    1203, 

J  298 
Board  of  Trade,  Returns  moved  for,  81 
Bricks  and  Timber,  Drawback  on,  72 
Caledonian  and  Edinburgh  Railways  Amalga- 

niation,  1052 
Expenditure,  Public,  563 
Hastings,  The  Elixabeth,  533 
Interments,  Extra  mural.  Leave,  80 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R,  844 
Light  Dues,  463 
Mercantile  Marine,  1207.  1208 
Railway  Bills,  1092 ;— Preference  Shares,  Res. 

1361,  1362,  1363 
Slave  Trade,  The,  Address  moved,  1118,  1130 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  800 
Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  534 
Wood  used  in  Shipbuilding,  Comm.  moved  for, 
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Lact,  Mr.,  H.  C,  Bodmin 

Interments,  Extra  mnnd,  Leave,  78,  79^ 

Lanccuier,  Duchy  oft 
e.  Comm.  moyed  for  (Bir.  Trelawny),  1870; 
Motion  neg.  1389 

Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill, 
c,  IR.*  183 

Lanesbobough,  Earl  of 

Emigrant  Ships,  971 

Oaths  taken  bj  Biembers  of  Parliament,  628 

Lanodale,  Lord 
Masters' Jurisdiction  in  Equity,  2R.  1857, 1861 

Lansdowke,  Marquess  of 
Agricoltoral  Distress,  721,  781 
Burial  Clubs,  881 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Rep.  124 
Education,  Committee  of  CounoU  on,  296,  306, 

528,  525 
Education,  Parochial,  1246 
GoTemment  Contracts,  1088 
Greece,  Affidrs  of,  944,  949,  954 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  126, 127. 183  ; 

Com.  812 ;  Rep.  459 ;  8R.  525,  528,  581, 

582 
Turton,  Sir  T.,  DefiJoations  of,  620 
Vice- Royalty  of  Ireland,  Abolition  of,  459 
Wages  in  WUtshire,  2 

Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill, 
c.  Com.  1199  ;  Amend.  (Hon.  E.  Law),  1201 ; 
[A.  124,  N.  54,  M.  70]  1205 

Law,  Hon.  G.  E.  Cambridge  University 
Education,  Leave,  57 
Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction,  Com.  Amend. 

1199,  1203 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  850 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  c/.  1, 

250,  258 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  1190, 1194 

Lefeyke,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  S.,  see  Speaker, 
The 

Lewis,  Mr.  G.  C.,  Herefordshire 

Highways,  2R.  935,  936 

Libraries  and  Museums,  PubliCt  Bill, 
c.  2R.  838 ;  Amend.  (Col.  Sibthorp)  840,  [o.  q. 
A.  118,  N.  101,  M.  17]  850 

Light  Dues, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Forster),  468 

London,  Bishop  of 
Education,  Committee  of  Council  on,  297 

LoNDONDERRT,  Marquess  of 
Presbyterian  Clergy  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
221,  231,  458 

LusHiNGTON,  Mr.  C.,  Westminster 

Caledonian  and  Edinburgh  Railways  Amalga- 
mation, 1052 
Interments,  Intra  mural,  882 
Parks,  Royal,  Encroachments  on  the,  1367 
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M'GuLLAOH,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Dundalk 

Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction,  Com.  1209 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  cL  I, 
280  ;  c^  6,  851 

Macoregor,  Mr.  J.,  Glasgow 

Army  Estimates,  675 
Budget,  The,  1027 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Peebles-shire 

Budget,  The,  1031 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Oom.  0C  1. 
240 

MACKINNON,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Lymington 

Jews,  Com.  moved  for,  812 
Postal  Communication  between   London  and 
Paris,  Conmi.  mored  for,  376,  381 

Mahon,  Viscotiiit,  Hertford 
Marriages,  2R.  482 

Mahon,  Mr.  J.  P.  0.  G.  (The  0*OoRMAjr 
Mahon),  Ennis 

Drainage,  1068 

Malmebburt,  Earl  of 
Agricultural  Distress,  726,  788 
Post  OfBce,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1046 
Wages  in  Wiltshire,  1 

Mangles,  Mr.  R.  D.,  Guildford 

Australian  Colonies,  Com.  d,  2,  1272 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  756,  778 

Manners,  Lord  J.  J.  R.,  Colchester 

Admiralty  Contracts,  1093 

Army  Estimates,  691 

Australian  Colonies,  Com.  d,  1,  1270 

Budget,  The,  1016 

Factories,  Leare,  928 

Hastings,  The  Elisabeth,  588 

Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  848 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),    Com.  cL  1, 

285 ;  d.  3,  837 ;  d.  6,  840 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  784 

Marine  Mutiny  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  971  ;  2R.»  1050 ;  Rep.»  1089;  8E.* 

1207 
I.  IR.*  1206;  2R.*  1226;  8R.*  1347;  Royal 

Assent,  t6. 

Marriages  Bill, 
c,  2R.  81  ;  Amend.  (Sir  F.  Thesiger),  109 : 
Adj.  Deb.  405,  [0.  q.  A.  182,  N.  180,  M.  52] 
455 

Masterman,  Mr.  J.,  London 
Ballot,  The,  Leaye,  517,  519 

Masters'  Jurisdiction  in  Equity  Bill, 
/.  1R.*122;  2R.  1847 

Maule,  Rt.  Hon.  P.,  Perth 
Army  Estimates,  616,  618,  647,  699>.  702,  708, 

1085, 1086 
^re^el,  T^  UXa,  l&^6>  ^^ 
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mation,  \06l 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  Com.  1224 
Regimental  Benefit  Societies,  3^8 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  Amend.  761,  776, 795 

Medical  Charities  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1418 

Mercantile  Marine  Bill, 
e.  (^uertion  (Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo),  1207 

Miles,  Mr.  W.,  Somersetshire,  E. 
Education,  Leaye,  56 

Laroeny  Summary  Jurisdiction,  Com.  1205 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  845 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland},  Com.  d.  1, 258 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  d.  1, 1193 

MiLNES,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Poniefract 

Education,  Leare,  50 

Marriages,  2R.  429 

Real  Property  Transfer,  1215 

Working  Classes,  Comm.  moTod  for,  368 

Mitchell,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Bridport 

Bricks  and  Timber,  Drawback  on,  76 
Wood  used  in  Shipbuilding,  Comm.  moTed  for, 
389,  400,  402 

MoFFATT,  Mr.  G.,  Dartmouth 

Board  of  Trade,  Returns  mored  for,  80,  81 

MoLESWORTH,  Sir  W.,  Southwark 
Army  Estimates,  667, 673,  692 
Australia,  Western,  135,  317,  318,  357 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  d.  2,  1259,  1266, 
1304 

MoNSELL,  Mr.  W.,  Limerick  Co, 

Drainage,  1006 

Kilrush  Union,  Comm.  moTed  for,  476,  480 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  6, 
349;  c/.  7,  1069,  1071 

MoNTEAGLE,  Lord 

Burial  Clubs,  881 

Emigrant  Ships,  968,  969 

Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  131 ;  Com. 

312  :  3R.  add.  d,  530,  531,  532 
Port  PhiUip,  122 

Railway  Audit,  IR.  293;  2R.  632 
Railway  Property,  6 


MowATT,  Mr.  F.,  Penryn  and  FahnmOh 

Australian  Colonies,  Com.  eL  2,  Amand.  Ii60, 

1262,  1264,  1272 


Moore,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Mayo  Co. 

Kilrush  Union,  Comm.  moved  for,  494 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  1,  253 

Mount  Cashell,  Earl  of 

Emigrant  Ships,  7,  13,  354,  356.  954,  964.  965, 
969,  971;  — The  Sabraon,  Address  moyed, 
1247,  1255,  1256,  1257 
Encumbered  Estates  Commission,  5 
Government  Contracts,  1087 
Oaths  taken  by  Members  of  Parliament,  622 
Tenant  Right  and  the  Presbyterian  Clergy,  231 
Vice-Royalty  of  Ireland,  Abolition  of,  459 


MuLLiNOs,  Mr.  J.  R.,  Cirencester 

Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  2R.  939;  Com.  1393, 

1406;  d.  I,  Amend.  1407,  1408 
County  Courts  Extension,  Leave,  67 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Birmingham 
Army  Estimates,  688 
Ballot,  The,  Leave,  517 
Budget,  The,  1018 

Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  850 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  808 

Mutiny  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  971 ;  2R.»  1050;  Rep.»  1089;  SR.» 

1207 
I.  IR.*  1206;  2R.*  1226;  8R.»  1847;  Roj^ 

Assent,  t&. 

Naas,  Lord,  Kildare  Co, 
Kilrush  Union,  Comm.  moved  for,  484 

Napier,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  University 

Education,  Leave,  54 

National  Oallery,  The, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Ogle),   645;   (Mr.  Ewart) 
1367 

National  Land  Company, 
c.  Petitions  (Sir  B.  Hall),  233 ;    Obeenrationa 
(Mr.  Uenley),  1369 

NiMtional  Representation,  .^ 
c.  Leave,  137,  [A.  96,  N.  242,  M.  146]  218 

Navy  Estimates, 
e.  703 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  712,  [A.  19,  N. 
117,  M.  98]  713, 1036 

Newdegate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwickshire,  N. 
Academy,  Roy<al,  The,  Accounts  moved  for,  1431 
Budget.  The,  1008 
County  Rates   and  Expenditure,  Com.  1222, 

1225 
Education,  Leave,  58 
Jews,  Comm.  moved  for,  812 
Real  Property  Transfer,  1213,  1216 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  768,  771 
Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  534 

Newspapers,  Duty  on, 

I.  Petition  (Lord  Brougham),  1206 

NoRREYS,  Sir  C.  D.  0.  J.,  Mallow 
Parliamentary  Vetera  (Ireland).    Com.  d.  1, 
253.  257  ;  d.  5,  339 ;  d.  6,  341,  342,  847  ; 
d.  7,  1071 

Oaths  of  Members, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  P.  Wood).  1081 ;  That 
Mr.  Ilume  be  added  to  the  Committee,  [A. 
47,  N.  16,  M.  31]  1083 


Oaths  of  Supremacy, 
c.  Petition  (6ir  J.  Graham),  1363 

Oaths  taken  by  Members  of  Parliament, 
I.  Pistition  (Lord  Brougham),  621 
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O'Brien.  Sir  T.,  Coihel 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  eL  6,  346 

O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  M.,  Tralee 
Chief  Justices*  Salaries,  Com.  c/.  1, 1411 

0*CoNNELL,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Kerry,  Co, 
Interments,  Extra  mural,  Leave,  80 
Oaths  of  Members,  Com.  moyed  for,  1082 
Parliamentary  Voters   (Ireland),   Com.   d.   1, 

272  ;  d.  2,327  ;cL  S,  832 ;  cL  6,  842,  847, 

348 

O'Connor,  Mr.  ¥„  Nottingham 

Factories,  Leave,  215 

National  Land  Company,  235,  236,  287,  238, 

239, 1369 
National  Representation,  Leaye,  155, 171>  174» 

183,  206 
Petition,  Remonng  a,  14 

0 'Flaherty,  Mr.  A.,  Oaltoay 
Kilrush  Union,  Comm.  moved  mr,  494 

Ogle,  Mr.  S.  0.  H.,  Northumberland^  S. 

National  Gallery,  The,  645 
Ordnance  Estimates,  c.  1389 

Osborne,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Middlesex 

Army  Estimates,  618,  680,  687,  1035 

Brevet,  The  late,  541 

Budget,  The,  1005 

Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  d,  I,  1409 

Education,  Leave,  48,  53,  56 

Explanation,  460,  463 

Hungarian  Reiffeees,  1056 

National  ReprXentatioD,  Leave,  207 

Oaths  of  Members,  Comm.  moved  for,  1082 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),   Com.  c/.  7» 

1071 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  798 

Oswald,  Mr.  A.,  Ayrshire 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  849 

OvERSTONE,  Lord 
Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry,  1230 

Oxford,  Bishop  of 

Post  Office,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1047,  1048 
Packe,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Leicestershire,  8, 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  824 
Larceny  Sunmiary  Jurisdiction,  Com.  1204 

Pakington,  Sir  J.  S.,  Droitwich 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  d.  2,  1263 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.   Amend. 

817,837;  Com.  1206,  1221,  1225 
Highways,  2R.  934 

Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction,  Com.  1201 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  1189 

Palmer,  Mr.  Robert,  Berkshire 

Bricks  and  Timber,  Drawback  on,  77 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  833 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Comm.  1188 ;  c/.  1, 
Amend.  1195 


Palmer,  Mr.  Roundell,  Plymouth 

Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  2R.  040 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  847 
Marriages,  2R.  422,  436 

Palmerston,  ViBcouDt,  Tiverton 

Denmark  and  Prussia,  314 
Greece,  Affiiirs  of,  316,  646 
Hungarian  Reiligees,  1056 
Navy  Estimates,  713 

Paper,  Duties  on, 

I.  Petition  (Lord  Brougham),  1206 

Parish  Constables  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  882 

Parks,  Royal,  Encroachments  on  the, 
c.  Question  (Viscount  Duncan),  133, 1367, 1419 

ParliamenUxry  Voters,  dsc,  (Ireland)  BUI, 
e.  Com.  d.  1,  Amend.  (Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton), 
239  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Henley),  247,  [o.  q.  A. 
166,  N.  102,  M.  64]  254  ;  2nd  Amend.  (Kr. 
Henley),  256  ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  259«  [o.  q, 
A.  213,  N.  144,  M.  96]  287;  Amend.  (LM 
C.  Hamilton),  290  ;  Amend,  neff.  291 ;  I^vh 
viso  (Mr.  J.  Reynolds)  291 ;  Proviso  with- 
drawn, 293;  d.  2,  318,  [A.  144,  N.  104,  M. 
40]  331 ;  d.  3,  Amend,  (Sir  F.  Thesiger),  ih.; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  332 ;  2nd  Amend.  d86» 
[o.  q.  A.  106,  N.  36,  M.  70]  338  ;  d,  5,  330; 
d,  6,  340 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Grogan),  [A.  88,  N. 
170,  M.  87]  344 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Reynolds), 
345,  [0.  q.  A.  142,  N.  90,  M.  52]  352  ;  cf.  7, 
1069  ;  d,  8,  Amend.  (Bir.  W.  Pagan),  1077, 
[A.  38,  N.  80,  M.  42]  1078 ;  d.  15,  Amend. 
(Sir  R.  Ferguson),  1079,  [o.  q.  A.  145,  N. 
42,  M.  103]  1080;  Amend.  (Hon.  C.  S. 
Clements),  t6.  ;  d,  20,  Amend.  (Mr.  F. 
French),  1081,  [o.  q.  A.  144,  N.  57,  M. 
87]  «. 

Parsons,  Mary  Ann,  Case  of, 
e.  Question  (Hon.  H.  Fitcroy),  1418 

Party  Processions  (Ireland)  BUI, 
L  2R.  126 ;  Com.  310 ;  Rep.  459  ;  3R.  525 ; 
Amend.  (Duke  of  Wellinffton),  526  ;  Amend, 
withdrawn,  530;  add.  cL  (Lord  Monteagle), 
ib. ;  Royal  Assent,  715 

Patten,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lancashire,  N. 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  821 

Railway  Bills,  1091 

Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  d.  1,  1192 

Pechell,  Sir  G.  R.,  Brighton 
County  Courts  Extension,  Leave,  64;   Com. 

1225 
County  Courts,  Fees  in,  816 
Navy  Estimates,  712 
Slave  Trade,  The,  Address  moved,  1131 

Peel,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  d.  2,  1268 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  Duchies  of,  Comm. 

moved  for,  1383 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  831 
Jews,  Comm.  moved  for,  813 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d,  2, 
Taxation  of  the  Couutiy,  758,  771,  803 
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Peel,  Mr.  F.,  Leominster 

Australiaii  Colonies,  Com.  el,  2, 1324 
Pelham,  Hon.  Capt.  D.  A.,  Boston 

Navy  Estimates,  712 

SUto  Trade,  The,  Address  mored,  1154 


Petition,  Removing  a — Mr,  F,  0*  Connor, 
c,  Obserrations  (Mr.  Tbomely),  14 

Pbto,  Mr.  S.  M.,  Norvoich 
Bricks  and  Timber,  Drawback  on,  16 
Budget,  The,  1013 

Pirates  {Head  Money)  Repeal  Bill, 
c.  Com.  c/.  1,  1220 ;  3R.»  1361 

Plumptre,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Kent,  E. 
Education,  Leave,  52 

Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  1R.*533 

Poor  Bates  (Ireland), 
c  Explanation  (Mr.  Bright),  16 

Poor  Belief  (Cities  and  Toums)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  460 

Port  Phillip, 
L  Petition  (Lord  Monteagle),  122 

Postal   CommuniccUion   between  London 

and  Paris, 

c.  Comm.  moved  for  (Mr.  Mackinnon),  376 ; 
Amend.  (Hon.  W.  Cowper),  382 

Post  Office,  Sunday  Labour  in  the, 
L  Obserrations  (Earl  of  Malmesbury),  1046 

Power,  Dr.  M.,  Cork  County 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  2,  319 

Presbyterian  Clergy  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, 
L  Petition  (Marquess  of  Londonderry),  221, 
458 

Process  and  Practice  (Ireland)  Bill, 

c.  Rep.*  233;  Com.  cL  36,  942;  d,  48,  ib., 
1346 ;  Rep.*  1347 

Prussia  and  Denmark, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  6.  Sandars),  313 

Public  Health  (Scotland)  Bill, 
e.  IR.*  533 

Railway  Accounts,  Audit  of, 
r.  Leave,  403  ;  House  counted  out,  404 

Railway  Accounts,  Audit  of.  Bill, 
I  IR.*  715  ;  2R.*  944 

Railway  Audit  Bill, 
I  1 R.  293 ;  2R.  623 

Railway  Bills, 

e.  Motion  (Mr.  ElHce),  1089;  Motion  with- 
drawn, 1092  ; — Preference  Sharet,  Res.  (Rt. 
Hon.  H.Xabouchere),  1361 

Railway  Property, 
i  Petition  (Lord  Monteagle),  6 


Railway  Traffic  Bill, 
c,  IR.*  133 

Railways  Abandonment  Bill, 
I  Rep.*  354  ;  3R.*  1083 

Rawdon,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  D.,  Armagh  City 
Brevet,  The  late,  539,  541 
Parliamentary  Voters   (Ireland),   Com.   d.  2, 
326  ;  d.  6,  346  ;  d.  7,  1071 

Real  Property  Conveyance  Bill, 
c.  1R.*313;  2R.*533 

Real  Property  Transfer, 
c.  Motion  (Hon.  P.  L.  King),  1209,  [A.  52,  N. 
110,  M.  58]  1218 

Redesdale,  Lord 

Agricultural  Distress,  715,  731,  733,  737 
Oaths  taken  by  Members  of  Parliament,  622 

Regimental  Benefit  Societies, 
c.  Question  (Col.  Chatterton),  358 

Registrars  of  Metropolitan  Public  Car- 
riages Bill, 
e.  2R.*  313  ;  Rep.*  460  ;  3R.*  641 
Z.  1R.*715;    2R.*1083;    Rep.*  1206;   3R.* 
1226  ;  Royal  Assent,  1347 

Reid,  Col.  G.  A.,  Windsor 

Army  Estimates,  689 

Retnolds,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  City 

Army  Estimates,  694 

Freemen,  Admission  of,  Lea^  389 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  1, 
263,  290  ;  Proviso,  291,  292,  293 ;  d.  2, 
318,  330  ;  cL  3,  331,  338,  339  ;  d,  6,  340, 
343  ;  Amend.  344,  345,  351  ;  d.  7,  1074 ; 
d.  8,  1078 

Process  and  Practice  (Ireland),  Com.  d,  36, 
942  ;  d.  48,  943,  1347 

Stamp  Duties,  1062 

Vice-Royalty  of  Ireland,  535 

RiOARDO,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Stoke-upon- Trent 

Mercantile  Marine,  1207 

Rice,  Mr.  E.  R.,  Dovor 
Highways.  2R.  933 

Postal  Communication  between  LondoA  and 
Paris,  Comm.  moved  for,  380,  381 

Richmond,  Duke  of 

Party  Processions  (Ireland),  3R.  531,  532 

RoDEN,  Earl  of 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  131 
Tenant   Right  and  the  Presbyterian   Clergy, 
228 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Sheffield 

Marriages,  2R.  414 

National  Representation,  Leave,  185 

Parliamentary  Voters  (IreUnd),   Com.  d.   1, 

240,  252,  253,  278  ;    d  2,  320,  324  ;    c/.  6, 

343,  346, 851 
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RoMiLLT,  Sir  J.,  see  Solicitob  General, 
The 


Russell,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.,  London 
Academy,   Royal,  The,  Accounts  mored  for, 

1427 
Army  Estimates,  619,  696,  697,  702 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.   el,  2,   1259,  1260, 

1264,  1265,  1277,  1328 
Brevet,  The  late,  536 
Budget,  The,  1003 
Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  1392, 1396,  1397, 

1401,  1403;  cl.  1,  1408,  1409,  1413 
Denmark  and  Prussia,  314 
Easter  Holidays  Adjournment,  644 
Education,  Leave,  45 
Electors,  Qualification  of,  375 
Expenditure,  Public,  602 
Gorham  Case,  The,  1055 
Jews,  Comm.  moved  for,  814 
Kilrush  Union,  Comm.  moved  for,  479, 480,  485 
National  Gallery,  The,  645,  1368 
National  Representation,  Leave,  187,  192 
Navy  Estimates,  703 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1390 
Parks,  Royal,  Encroachments  on  the,  1421 
Parliamentary  Voters  (IreUnd),   Com.  d.   1, 

257,  268,  292,  293  :   cl  2,  318,  321 ;   d.  3, 

336,  349, 354 ;  d,  7,  1070 
Salaries,  OfBcial,  464,  465 
ScariffUnion,  315,  316 
Slave  Trade,  The,  Addross  moved,  1173 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  779,  781 
Vice-Royalty  of  Ireland,  535 

Byland,  Mr,,  C<ue  of, 
I.  Address  moved  (Duke  of  Argyll),  1049 

Sadleir,  Mr.  J.,  Carlow  Borough 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.   d.    1, 

252  ;  d.  2,  320,  327  ;  d.  3,  338  ;  c/.  6,  341, 

347  ;  d.  7,  1072 
Process  and  Practice  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  36, 

942  ;  d.  48,  943 

St.  Asaph,  Bishop  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Rep.  125 

St.  David's,  Bishop  of 
Education,  Committee  of  Council  on,  304 

St.  Germans,  Earl  of 

Party  Processions  (Ireland),  2R.  129 

Salaries,  Official^ 
c.  Question  (Col.  Sihthorp),  463 

Sandars,  Mr.  G.,  Wakefield 
Budget,  The,  1021, 1029 
Denmark  and  Prussia,  313,  314 

Sandars,  Mr.  J.,  Yarmouth  (Oreat) 
Wood  used  in  Shipbuilding,  Comm.  moved  for, 
401 

Scarif  Union, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  P.  Scrope),  315 
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ScHOLEFiELD,  Mr.  W.,  Birmingham 

Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  d.  1,  1408 

School  Districts  Contributions  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  460  ;   2R.*  737 ;   Rep.»  1050 ;   8R.» 
1361 

Scotland, 
Caledonian   and    Edinburgh,   ffc,   Raihoag 

AnudgamaHon,   c.    Postponement    of,    2R. 

1050 
Com  Trade,  see  Com  Trade  (Scotland),  Re- 
moval of  Obttruetion  Bill 
Court  of  Session,  tee  Court  of  Session  (SeoS- 

land)  Bill 
Pdice,  see  Pdiee  and  Improvement  (Scotland) 

Bill 
Public  Health,  see  Public  Health  (Scotland) 

Bill 
Titles  of  ReUgiout  Congregatioru,  see  Titles 

of  Religiout  Congregattom  (Scotland)  Bill 

• 

Scott,  Hon.  F.,  Berwickshire 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  c/.  2,  1268,  1286, 
1294 

Scrope,  Mr.  G.  P.,  Stroud 
Kilrush  Union,  Comm.  moved  for,  465,  495 
Scariff  Union,  813, 315 

Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  1187;  d,  1, 
1190,1192,1195,1198 

Scully,  Mr.  F.,  Tipperary 

Drainage,  1066 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  cL  9, 

323 ;  c/.  3,  339  :  d.  6,  348 
Stamp  Duties,  1062 

Securities  for  Advances  (Ireland)  BiU, 
c.  Leave,  1414  ;  House  counted  out,  1418 

Setker,  Mr.  H.  K.,  Dorsetshire 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  d,  2, 1268 

Sheil,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  L.,  Dungarvon 

Marriages,  2R.  440 

Parliamentary  Voters    (Ireland),  Com.  d,   l, 
250,  277  ;  cL  2,  326 ;  d,  15, 1080 

Sibthorp,  Col.  C.  D.  W.,  Lincoln 

Army  Estimates,  689 

Ballot,  The,  Leave,  518 

Budget,  The,  1032 

Chief  Justices*  Salaries,  2R.  941 ;   Com.  1400, 

1403 
Expenditure,  Public,  613 
Freemen,  Admission  of,  Leave,  387 
Highways,  2R.  936 
Libraries   and    Museums,  Public,  2R.  889  ; 

Amend.  840 
Navy  Estimates,  712 
Railway  Bills— Preference  Shares,  1362 
Salaries,  Official,  463,  465 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  d,  1,  1197 
Stamp  Duties,  1062 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  773 

Sidney,  Mr.  Aid.  T.,  Stafford 

Army  Estimates,  695 

Freemen,  Admission  of,  littv««,^'^^<»^'^^>^^^ 
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Slanet,  Mr.  R.  A.,  Shrewsbury 

Budget,  The,  1030 
Education,  Lcayc,  44 
.    Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  847 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  cL  1,  1194 
Working  Classes,  Comm.  moved  for,  359,  365, 
374 

Slave  Trade,  The, 
e.  Address  mored  (Mr.  Hutt),  1093,  [A.  154, 
N.  232,  M.  78]  1184 

Small  Tenements  Bating  Bill, 
e.  Com.  1187;   c/.  1,  1190;    Amend.  (Hon.  C. 
Law),  t6. ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  1 195 ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  R.  Palmer),  i6.;    Amend,  withdrawn, 
1196;  ci.  2,  1199 

Smith,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  V.,  NarthampUm 

Army  Estimates,  692.  697 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  cl.  2,  1261 
Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  1395 
Drainage,  1065 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Chichester 
Army  Estimates,  697 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Stirling 
Caledonian  and  Edinburgh  Railways,  Amalga- 
mation, 1054 

Smtthe,  Hon.  G.  A.,  Canterbury 
Greece,  Afikirs  of,  645,  646 

Solicitor  General,  The  (Sir  J.  Romillj), 
Devonport 
Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  1394 
Cornwall  and   Lancaster,  Duchies  of,  Comm. 

moved  for,  1375 
Process  and  Practice  (Ireland),  Com.  el,  36, 

942  ;  el.  48,  t6.,  943,  1346,  1347 
Securities  for  Advances  (Ireland),  Leave,  1414 

SoMERYiLLE,  Rt. Hon.  Sir  W.  VL.,Drogheda 

Kilrush  Union,  Comm.  moved  for,  473 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  el.   1, 
240,  273,  290  ;   d.  3,  331  ;    c/.  6,  340,  341, 
345  ;  d.  7,  1076  ;  cL  8,  1077  ;  d.  15,  1081 

SOTHERON,  Mr.  T.  H.  S.,  Wiltshire,  N. 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  d.  1,  1192 
Working  Classes,  Comm.  moved  for,  368 

Speaker,  The  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  S.  Lefevro), 
Hampshire,  N. 
Brevet,  The  late,  536 
Campbell,  Mr. ,  and  Mr.  Osborne — Explanation, 

461,  462 
National  Land  Company,  235,  237 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  739 

Spooner,  Mr.  R.,  Warwickshire,  N, 
Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  2R.  941 ;  Com.  Amend. 

1400  ;  d.  1, 1410,  1413 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  829 ;  Com. 

Amend.  1223 
Expenditure,  Public,  577 
Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction,  Com.  1204 
Libnaies  and  Museumt,  Publio,  3R.  84& 
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Spoorxb,  Mr.  R.— eotittMieci. 

Marriages,  2R.  419 

Ordnance  Estimates,  1390 

Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  c/.  1,  1194 

Stafford,  Mr.  A.  S.  0.,  Nwikamplm^ 
shire,  N, 

Drainage,  1067 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),   Com.  el.   1» 

268,  275 ;  d.  2.  321 ;  d.  7, 1076 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  775,  780,  781 

Stamp  Duties, 
c.  Comm.  Res.  (Chancellor  of  the  Exohequer), 
1057 

Stamp  Duties  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  1258 

Stanford,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Beading 

Army  Estimates,  678,  680,  687 

Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  1403 

Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  Duchies  oC  Comm. 

moved  for,  1389 
Railway  Accounts,  Audit  of.  Leave,  403 
Working  Classes,  Conun.  moved  for,  378 

Stanley,  Lord 

Education,  Committee  of  Council  on,  295,  535 
Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry,  1333 
Factory  Labour — The  Ten  Hours  Systam,  880 
Greece,  Afiairs  of,  944,  952 
Party  Processions  (Ireland),  Com.  313 ;   3R. 

526,  531 
RaUway  Audit,  2R.  626,  637,  639 

Strickland,  Sir  G.,  Preston 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  835 

Highways,  2R.  933,  936 

Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  d.  1,  1197 

Stuart,  Lord  D.  C,  Marylebcne 

Ballot,  The,  Leave,  505 

Copyholds  Enfiranchisement,  Leave,  231 

County  Courts  Extension,  Leave,  66 

Sunday  Trading  Pretention  BiU, 
I,  2R.*  457 

Supply, 
c.  Army  EtHnuUet,  c.  616,  647  ;  Amend.  (Mr. 

Hume),  666,  [A.  50,  N.  323,.  M.  173]  700, 

1035 
Navy  Ettimatett  e.  703  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Hume), 

712,  [A.  19.  N.  117,  M.  98]  713,  1036 
Ordnance  Ettimaies,  c.  1389 

Taxation  of  the  Country, 
€.  Motion  (Mr.  Drummond),  738 ;  Amend.  (Rt. 
Hoiw  F.  Maule),  756,  [p.  q.  A.  156,  N.  190, 
M.  34]  807 

Tenant  Bight  (Ireland), 
I.  Petition  (Marquess  of  Londonderry),  321 

Tenements  Becovery  {Ireland)  Bill^ 
c.  IR.*  816 

Thesioer,  Sir  F.,  Abingdon 
Attorneys  and  Proctors*  Certificate  Tax,  Leave, 
36 
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Thuiosb,  Sir  E. — eantiniued,    ^ 

Auitralia,  Western,  316,  317,  318 

Marriages,  2R.  Amend.  05 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.   d,  1, 

240,  248,  249,  250,  251,   253,  258;   d.  2. 

324 ;   d.  3,  Amend.  331,  332,  338 ;   d.  5, 
^       339  ;  d,  6,  340,  341,  844 

Thompson,  Lieut.  Col.  T.  P.,  Bradford 

Aastralian  Colonies,  Com.  d.  2,  1343 

Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  d.  1,  1409 

Factories,  Leaye,  931 

Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction,  Com.  1205 

Marriages,  2R.  109 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  15, 

1080 
Slave  Trade,  The,  Address  mored,  1155 
Taxation  of  the  Country,  774 

Thornely,  Mr.  T.,  Wolverhampton 
Petition,  Remoying  a — Mr.  F.  O'Connor,  14 

Timber,  Drawback  on, 
c.  Motion  (Mr.  Hume),  68  ;  Motion  withdrawn, 

78  ^ 

Titles  of  Religious  Congregatums  Billf 
e.  1R.«882;  2R.»  1418 

Titles  of  Religious  Congregations  {Scot- 
land) Bill, 
e.  IR.*  133;   2R.»  318;    Rep.»  882;   3R.» 

1089 
I  IR.*  1206 

Trade  and  Navigation  Returns, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Newdegate),  534 

Trelawnt,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Tavistock 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  Duchies  of,  Comm. 

moved  for,  1370 
Drainage,  1068 
Working  Classes,  Comm.  moyed  for,  364 

Trustee  Act,  \^50  Bill, 
/.  1R.*457;  2R.*1347 

Turner,  Mr.  G.  J.,  Coventry 
Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.  1396 

Turnpike  Roads  and  Bridge  Trusts  {Ire- 
land) Bill, 
c.2R.»313;  3R.f  737 

I.  IR.*  944;  2R.»  1083;  Rep.»  1206;  3R.» 
1226 ;  Royal  Assent,  1347 

Turton,  Sir  T,  Defalcations  of, 
I,  Petition  (Lord  Brougham),  619 

# 

Vane,  Lord  H.  G.,  Durham,  S. 
Slave  Trade,  The,  Address  moved,  1141 

Verner,  Sir  W.,  Armagh  Co. 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d,  1, 284 

Verney,  Sir  H.,  Bedford 
Real  Property  Transfer,  1217 
Small  Tenementf  Batiiig,  Com.  d.  1»  1197 
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Vesey,  Hon.  T.,  Queen*s  Co, 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d  15, 
1079 

Vestries  and  Vestry  Clerks  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  460 

Vice-Royalty  of  Ireland,  Abolition  of, 
/.  Observations  (Earl  of  Mount  Cashell),  459 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Reynolds),  535 

Wages  in  Wiltshire, 
/.  Observations  (Earl  of  Malxnesbnry),  1 

Waldeoraye,  Earl  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Rep.  124 
Government  Contracts,  1087 

Walmsley,  Sir  J.,  Bolton 
National  Representation,  Leave,  157 

Walpole,  Mr.  S.  H.,  Mtdhurst 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  d.  2,  Amend.  1259, 

1266,  1272 
Jews,  Comm.  moved  for,  815 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  1, 289 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B.,  Radnorshire 
Army  Estimates,  698 

Walter,  Mr.  J.,  Nottingham 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  d,  1,  1199, 
1194 

Waterford,  Wexford,  &c,.  Railway, 
I,  Examination  of  Mr.  Nash,  1037,1226 

Ways  and  Means —  The  Budget, 
C.971 

Wellington,  Duke  of 

Party  Processions  T Ireland),  Com.  310  ;    Rep. 

460  ;  3R.  Amend.  526 
Turton,  Sir  T.,  Dedications  of,  620 

Williams,  Mr.  J.,  Macclesfield 

Ballot,  The,  Leave,  511 

County,  Courts  Extension,  Leave,  68 

Freemen,  Admission  of.  Leave,  385 

WiLLOUOHBY,  Sir  H.  P.,  Evesham 

Army  Estimates,  703  • 

Budget,  The,  1002 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  2R.  836 ;  Com. 

1226 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  d,  1,  1196 ;  d, 

2,  1199 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.,  Wes^ury 

Budget,  The,  1023,  1025 

Wood,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C,  see  Chancellob 
OF  the  Exchequer 

Wood,  Mr.  W.  P.,  Oxford 
Australian  Colonies,  Com.  d.  2,  1270 
Chief  Justices'  Salaries,  Com.,  d.  \^  VVW 

moored  ioT«\^\ 
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Wood,  Mr.  W,  P. — earUimied, 

Jews,  Gomm.  mored  for,  809,  819,  813 

Marriages,  2R.  113,  121 

NatioDal  Representation,  Leave,  173 

Oaths  of  Members,  Gomm.  moved  for,  1301, 

1082 
Taxation  of  the  Coontry,  738,  774 

Wood  uted  in  Shipbuilding, 
e.  Comm.  moved  R»r  (Mr,  Mitchell),  389,  [A. 
45,  N.  32,  M.  13]  402 

Working  Classes, 
c,  Gomm.  moved  for  (Mr.  Slaney),  359;  Mo- 
tion withdrawn,  376 


WoRTLET,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  S.,  Buteshire 

Ceylon  Committee,  641 

Jews,  Comm.  moved  for,  814 

Marriages,  2R.  81,  103, 121,  454 

Parks,  Royal,  Enoroaohments  on  the,  1484 

Wtld,  Mr.  J.,  Bodmin 

Interments,  Extra  mural,  Leave,  79 
Libraries  and  Museums,  Public,  2R.  848 
Small  Tenements  Rating,  Com.  cl.   1,  119 

1197 
Wood  used  in  Shipbuilding,  Comm.  moved  fi 

402 


ERRATA. 

Page  259,  line  19,  for  Mr.  Henry  read  Mr.  Henley. 

—  1193,  —  18,  for  Mr.  W.  Milnes  read  Mr.  W.  MUes. 

—  1203,  ~  22  from  bottom,  for  Mr.  E.  B.  Becket  read  Mr.  E.  B.  Denison. 
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